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Harper's  Wfftstt  v \n',y  in,e'a,"]  u based  ui«’"  t,ie  uw«»iWu  a..d 

W wl’nT’^"^10"  a'Kl  re"uH  “'“<»«  »y  DaVID'A 

ells  when  lie  was  connected  witli  the  Treasury 
Department.  Some  day,  perhaps,  our  Congress 
ntu  and  State  legislators  will  realize  that  prTxIuc- 
tion  and  enterprise  ought  not  to  be  taxed.  Another 
tax  imposed  by  Congress  creates  an  additional 
a.  heulty  the  way  of  the  effort  to  refm-  u 

stood *t ha t S(d m6171"  1 V/  thoroughly  well  under- 
stool  that  the  real  evil  from  which  remote  agricul- 

f^ihtiesn"‘,i»1neS  fUffCr  iS  11,6  lack  of  booking 
,■  .1  ;ii 1,1  1 16  forming  communities  of  the 
b h "i y ,POl;ulated  Mitldle  West,  where  small 

ve  y sli„hi  n cause  cut 

'eiy  shglit  figure  in  1806.  its  main  strength  was 

banks  d “I  Ule  ,,,',re  ''e,no‘e  regions"  where 
auks  are  unknown.  It  has  been  generally  hi 

t%ed  by  experts  that  the  threatened  danger  to 
t le  currency  of  the  country  would  be  averted  if 

.-V,  o,uheSyeleof  a'^  C°UW  ^ e.ncouraged,  but 
, 1 me  verge  of  a Congressional  election  Cm, 

SC;  ]:1'V-nUXi,“S  bailk  d-cta  ami  d reo°u 
K b ll  d "'  T1*u\°“  ‘urther  examination  of 

■ bill,  and  more  careful  consideration  of  its  nm 

avoided  7 e/""J  S°,"‘e  evils  tha‘  ought  to  have  been 
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A lS?1"‘e,°|f  Ul®  daiIy  ri®ws|)apers  have  said  there 

ssSSS= 

nothing  £ "s,™i“»h  l.or’”^"  11,31  tllerC  is 


It  is  to  be  hoped  and  expected  that  the  IT,,,,.  f 
Representatives  will  11  al  ‘“®  “ouse  of 
has  been  reported  hv  the  H“e  currency  bill  which 
Committee,  and  which  lias  b 3'H  Cun'e,lcy 

HO  Republicans.  T re  m-elni  * 

bars  of  the  u0,,s„  ,, J™*1 re  »»  Republican  mem- 
1 * *^H(1  counting:  tlie  reintiniim-  j 

steps  in  tiiiVHr ' ?Jke“  T'C  Very  inM»rta.,t 
toward  ® ’ H"d  -"‘"‘’'■illy  it  looks 

;/  u&cethe1^r,nonejr 

the  source  of  demand  notes  Ti  »i  1 reasury  as 
the  protection  of  the  gold  in  the  Ti^sm" for 
word,  starts  the  country  off  i , J ’ .a,“  ’ r “ 

towards  a currency  svstem  7 V”1  direction 

■teed  to  be  as  limn  pd  / . , 'Vh'C,,  we  wil1 

scSSrasia 

navy  shoe' • ° .m  te  s ll,?  V*  a''“ly  a“d  lll« 
be  stagnant  either  in  neaoft  nr 

togire  totath ^se.  Vices  vo°  M,Bcient  ^ity 

Admiral  Dewey  has  au  acting  admiral,  and 
on  account  oM,i,  Ich “ !,,'°"10ted  to  lha‘  »nk 

‘be  men  who  are  o„  the  Ir!  Ja  1 AIa'‘ila-.  Al> 

background,  although  it  i«  i u.lua  s aPe  >n  the 
there  are  good  and”ener<retip,1in  ‘1USl  *°  SUy  tbat 
and  that  one  man  on  the  is>r  l 1^"  among  ‘bem, 

G.  Walker,  is  SretaW.  ™ ^ P Admi,a'  J»«n 
maud  rank  to-day  as  there  k°°d  “ "‘aU  for  co'n' 
world  But,  as  a rule  nL  V"  3“y  !’aVy  in  ll‘® 
ure  all  too  old,  and  when  the  I''.Ta',d“,S  officers 
was  hardly  a captain  in  n b™ke  out  ll|ere 

not,  for  his  proper  trainum  ),  Sel'v,1C0  "’ll0  s,‘ould 
mg  squadrons  loin  am,  TI  a'°  been  co'mnand 
do  much  iu  this  direction  but  bdl  wili  not 

aad,  like  the  curreTcy  bdl  it  • "’‘i]  dos'J'"^bi„g, 

At  all  events,  it  wilfenabie  ,l'S  beginning 

the  navy  of  some  useless  lu,, !h  depa,'tn,ent  to  rid 
'■■ents,  and  that  is  something !^r’  h‘'°Ugh  reti,le- 


iSwSMS-Jsssaar 

vou.:  :Sg!:TtWW  T lL  "““befof 

The  vote  stood  o'ver  fSTji  M 
but  80,000  was  the  limit  to  be’  r«W  wT  i 

y«  jL'S.ra  about  t,,e  L'ad  »“  Um 

Yisiou  for  applying  the  referendum' “ T l>10' 

Of  the  constitution  by  any  three  of  il  lhe  adoption 
sures  the  establish  men  t ,'f  rh  ! 1 colon,e«  ‘o- 
tliree  are  concerned.  With  T‘!'5l'at'°"  far  as  the 

dfa'rLlhat"’'1!1  'JL“  “^oewl.at"  disrodragnig^l!^ 

u factious8 

ad  verso  sponsible  for  the 

Wales.  On  he  wl^d  ^i by  Ne"’  8011111 
The  federation  of  l l o are  e"couragiug. 

» ‘be  nearCure^nTs0  dtracU  b0,Un<i  °°'“e 

parallels  between  the  ™„i,.  , U e lo  l'eca11  the 
forces  at  work  ,,,  oui  ow,  c a"d  Sectional 

over  a century  ago  and  ( 1 1 < j.s./w  hV  L,U ‘ 1 ° b " 1 1 d ‘ Lf  of 
able  in  Australia  Tim.*  ■ , tch  are  now  notice- 
oour.se  different,  as  our  owi!  ‘fP  l“'w'edent  were  of 
being  under  the  stress  of  the  J^eratl.°“  came  >uto 
while  the  calm  of  unfore  11,°  ‘odependeuce, 

‘be  lot  of  Australia.  But  asdt'  ZT "“‘i  ^ bee“ 
for  the  framers  of  our  CmistUu  io  do  “ 1o,,8:  ti,ne 
system  and  as  IJip  i4  llon  a8‘,-ee  npon  a 
the  SUtes  wad  even  drU,  ty  °f  > ra‘i«cation  by 
has  been  a similar  expSe"0  The  l"^ “ IP™ 

tte^isys?  oTlhdd  fee^*  ^ 

constitution  was  avrew!  "3S  Carrled  011  before  a 
three  colonies  whirl, T',’’  a"d  tl,e,'e  yet 
ceptauce,  ,II,T  dtli.lrNew^^  ,*?  P L 
refused  to  join  the  reft  T |f  ,k  ’ "'l"ch  has 
cess,  but  the  forces  whirl.  11  ! as ,llc®"  a slow  pro- 
natural  and  inevitable  mak®  f°*’  ltJS  success  are 


tbe,-  *«  bn, 

letter  to  a dailv  * AN  las  ^,scussed  in 

Hmugblful  cm!s'i(1,d:rPedrau'  a"e 
wretchedly  unscientific  L-  they  iRustrate  the 
of  taxation.  We  Imvr  of  ol“-  methods 

«f  the  last  ware  \V;  «‘a;'^  to  the  direct  taxd 
thirty  branches  of  nianufamd  ®‘ys  tha‘  “bout 
tllal  ‘b"®  by  such  "e,'B  ki1,ed  a‘ 

ais  statement  is  abso- 


dicates  not  only  that  Pi  al'other.  This  in- 

government  of  New  York  1 ffif  ceased  to  be  the 
*r  Politician  than  hcTs  Ind  th,at  Black  » a bet- 

reading  the  signs  of  the  times  "Vt  'TP  °a|)ab|e  of 
certain,  tln*ee  months  aft^n  * Wds  1>easouab]y 
‘ion,  that  the  pdple  were  ^’vo-nor  Black's  elec 
publican  government  « lT  ,d  ssusted  with  the  Re- 
that  the  Democrats  if  the  i ^“i  lh*“  Platt,  a,l‘l 
Place  then,  would  ’have  been  ^iTP1  hlld  takeu 
Edward  Murphy  o*  r ° b e to  elect  even 
deed,  any  ^ “ 

were  in  a state  tbat  is  n!„  |S-  1 S,elect-  Politics 
Hus  time.  It  „as  , „ , lu  ‘bis  country  at 

the  “outs” 'were,  butalto ?S  to  llow  bad 

‘be  “ ins  ” being Tl L , ,h°'v  );uJ .«•*  “ins  ” u ere 
bo  punished  by  beino-  turf  ’j0  lticiaus  who  couhi 

there  were  eviden7es  L a "w  °Ut;  At  t,la‘  ‘i-« 

and  Platt,  by  which  the'!  raot  between  Cbokkr 
State  and  the  city  for  t ' h Wre  lo  rul‘>  «*« 
evitable  result  of  this  woiild  T"  ,,roRt'  Tl'n  in 
of  ‘be  Republican  party  lhe  d"f>'at 

ernor  Black  saw  fi.;  at  next  election.  Gov- 

-d  bassomeXt^r^  

„tly  broken  up  the  part- 


nerslnp  and  relieved  himself  or  tbe"<Kliun, 
association  It  is  true  tbat  ho  has  snow,,  | 
to  he  very  Tar  from  an  ideal  character  and 
>e  a very  old  man  before  he  lives  down 
billon  that  he  acquired  by 
Lou  Iayn  as  the  head  of  the  Insurer, 
pertinent.  The  condition  of  politics  in  ‘ih, 
f New  York  just  now  is  curious.  In  the  i 
bean  party  we  have  Black  representing  11, 
e ffect've  opposition  to  Platt  and  his  l,h, 

til  the  Democratic  party  we  have  Hill  as  il, 
vigorous  opponent  of  Tammany.  Whetl  J , 
is  to  capture  l)le  Republican  con  ve  Uo 
remains  to  be  seen.  As  to  Hill  he  b d 
some  of  his  old-time  political  skill,’  and  " P 
Hall  .s  very  much  alarmed  lest  it  sl,o  “l 
.:f®ady’  an;  111  ‘be  absence  of  Croker  at  V. 
Citato  S’  °‘Sl  lts  cllal,ce  °f  controlling  „ 

h!t  U,r‘Vfnl,T  , PcrllaPs  11  does  not  afg.  f, 
fm  the  virtue  of  the  State  of  New  York  fl,I 

L7E“,‘  the  virtuous  element  in  iu 
but  their  antagonism  to  bosses,  and  their*  u 
,La  'a,"d  fo.r  decent  public  sentiment,  show  a. 
that  there  is  something  in  virtue. 

SEIZURE  BY  RESOLUTION 
I T is  ,mobahle  that  the  issue  of  the  coming  e 
all  Co,'?resa  >»  ‘o  be  imjierialism — tlmt  h 
all  domestic  questions  are  at  least  to  he  < »e 

twritori^r  a“d  e,lgrussing  s,  ; 

fe  utonal  expansion.  Such  a campaign 

interest! ng  and  it  will  certainly  exc  te  0 , 
nations  of  the  voters.  That  it  if  prolyl 
country  is  at  the  parting  of  the  wavs  is 
from  the  enormous  majority  hv  whi.dt  il  ^ 
of  Hepresentatives  pasid  the  Vfw^^^ 
lion  for  annexing  the  Hawaiian  Islam 
United  States, ’’the  vote  being  209  to  'll  il 
>ve  vote  being  mainly  Replan  and  'V' 

Dte  mainly  Democratic,  although  the 
‘1m  the  cleavage  on  ibis  issue  gL  tin, 

Cr^ay,rsibIy  be  ■“■*»i..ed V t c 

feJS0?  VOt(X'  aP'i"s‘  ‘be  re 
UTt’J1 faP  u Dea,0crats’  IVulists.ai 

fore  ^ ,s  reaso,1ii*>Iv  certain  ^ 

ore  that  there  is  great  danger  that  Urn  , *- 

judgment'  iMs"^  C?Io“jal  l^'cy— that  is 
tude  which  it  l.,s  abaildo“  ‘be  indci>end(«t 
tberJt  of  i,Bi  ,ngeUerally  "lai"Uined  tow 

beie%c2:^S’rf^^a^a 

'T 

ssxuKoSr' ■ ""  ■■  ss-i 

‘.y  Since  Bcchasak  Soil6  aW  l!?  '' iSC1' 
famous  Osteud  manifesto  " ^d’ 

American  who  believes  in  tlm  t fci  C P 

new  policy  could  lint  tL  ■ .let, 

isr  tzszf  «- 

As  formulated  in  this  resnb  ft  ,C.  ^u'u,‘  • *U> 
pure  and  simple  and  thus  r tl0“  U '“dgi-.; 
United  SUtes'supreme  coore1; 

Congress  has  tlie  power  tn  1 -iaS  1 >vud  1 
distant  peoples  uL  „ 1 SL‘lze  ‘be  t,  ,i*u- 

s'mply  because  we  13116  th^  ^ 

resolution.  Chief-  r„,ita  a ’ by  nieatls  ’ j, 
power  of  Congress  to  MaRSHALL  held  tint 
from  the  poweMo  mata.  acqu,re  territory  :* 
treaties.  These  nowe  ' I "‘U  a“d  tlle  POH’er  sf  0. 
stitution,  here  T P ^"W««»ferred  by  t*  L 
curity  fo’rthe  furureZmul116  1>0"e'’  ‘ 

we  may  be  at  war  and  t ,1  COUnt,'y  w“'>  w! 
sessions  from  the  counti  v „ n°"e.l  t0  recen'e  I 
Rut  it  will  be  difficult  to  fi  fi ' ‘ "[  "cl‘  we  h 
grant  of  power  to  fta  1 R d ln  Llle  Constitute 
lative  grasp  r fore  ffl'e!iS  to  with  italic 
not  at  war  with  IlnS*1  .l’eoP‘es  domain.  AVt 
*ake  the  terWtmy^'^b'uid  therefore  we  -sn 
R R true  that  we  might  , 1 y *f°m  a hostile  ppu 

a"d  *b..  would  by  Ire 

b “ the  annexationists  cannm  Uti°"al  ",cf 

number  of  votes  in  o ! Slfl,re  the  iiec^s 

?1  »b.  treaty  ^i;V£‘S^forT‘,,° 

,f  Congress  Should  strictly  obey  tta  'f*1 

.mm.xatton  could  not  talfe  ptacJ 
annexationists  resort  to  a show  , rll®,,cfoit 
P'«e  to  tun,  their  backs  upon  the  ^ 1 
1 Vv.  disregard  tlie  facts  that  11  C°  “'“'<J1'' 
qumng  Hawaii  has  never  vet  ! <1Ul’St,°'1  d1' 
been  presented 
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tlio  peo  !e  of  the 

tliat  no*  a party  8 '.tl,eir  votes,  and 

campaign  suggested  the  !■  *“st  Presidential 

At  that  time,  only  two  years  zo-n°'‘,01  tbe  islaiR,s- 
by  the  political  managers  of  both  11  ",aS  aci">ilted 
' “xat,on  would  not  iJa  wiuninJ'  1>artles  tllat  a»- 
wan  this  realized  that  thl ” ,g  lssu®-  So  keenly 
Senate,  lost  so  much  of  Stl  * before  the 

flrst  commanded  that  Sennf  SU|lport  w*»ch  it  at 
cally  abandoned  i I,f ' 'T ' ,Da7“  haa  P'acti- 
we  have  said,  to  tike  a s,LTf'  ^ effo,'t  is-  aa 
»' °I  le,  and  it  is  probable  !.JU<!8'Tent  a»a'"st  the 
politicians  are  now  as  thev  ^ ‘°  because  ‘be 

; EAT  y~,s 

&23SSX3r  “<  ii* 

■ ’ vtial characte.  orlm  lwZl1S  CO,lt,'aiW  U.e 

r'°V  'bhc  lnftalls  anything,  it  ii^  lha't"tiie“ L‘  V °Ur 
,v«  y country  have  the  riilo  . 1 tl,e  P®°Pl<>  of 

T-have  the  , 0 S ‘ to  govern  themselves. 

■ -lent  under  W™,  °f 

f’s  <1  upon  this  rio-ht  for  n,.,.  Ji,  , e l,ttv«  in- 

lor  it,  and  we  have  won  it  Unde,’  "7  'aVe  foU8,it 
logic,  then,  can  we  reach  ,,  “ei  what  system  of 

“■ay  deny  to  the  Halat.t.s  whaTwe  h U'at  We 
tor  ourselves,  under  the  mm-.  ““‘.we  have  asserted 

people  in  the  world  have  the  righ r'io^n that  every 
the  powers  of  the  earth  it,*  toassume, among 
tot  on  to  which tL  w ’ f fpa,'ate  a"li  "leal 
ioi  entitle  them?”  We  havTseT*  a“d  °f  Ratui'e’s 
e lent  for  our  own  Ve  s 1 “P  our  own  gov- 

J«ad  the  intention  to  a11;,.notl'VB  1,ave1  aei- 

■0  machinery  to  carr/mTh  , ' n0r  llave 

<«ed  that  we  shin  ann  DS  T)lutio"  il  >'a 

' ?y-  a«d  that,  until  Z^'lhall  » 
er  government,  the  President  1 pi'OVKle 

to  govern  themselves,  this  m .;L,  ■ t e 
r ijf^d  hyCongvess  in  the  NewlInds  res!' 

~ J3  s?  r’iidrif  tr  ~ 

■ent  in  said  islands  shall  be  vesS"  u 
on  or  persons  and  shall  i,  . , lu  8UC«  per- 

. y zpgpSB'SS 

ioiic  cClS  1,  zf  1116  Vaca“^s  “o  Ll- 
• inds  e“acls  ti,at  the 

ver  ileolde*^  6X01  C,SB  despotic  powers 

neopie.  Was  there  ever  such  a perver- 

u,m  Principle  on  which  the  republic  was 

ion1*  * for ‘his  proposed  democratic  excur- 
■*  “7”,  Is  that  ‘he  government  of 

, ODi  r °,  S . Uid  to  lt-  But  neither  have  tlrn 
sion,  « . hr^a““““ted  f°  thC  p,'ete,Rled  c«a- 
the  ueo  I.  J71y  ,,ever  bo011  made,  nor  liuve 
In  tin  °Df,,ts-aatry  consented  to  accept  ! 

self -co  Zd  .Tower  8°i?T,"e,U  °f  Hawaii  >•  a 
fret  - essed  *wilI*of  d°eS  '10t  ''eP'Osent  the 

x~s«  wis»?  t j“"« 

e&e,  and  21  filfi  pi.;,.,.,  , - 'es*  -^1, 40/  Japan 

Posed  to  the  rule  of  the  308G*  \ °f  tl’eSS'>  a‘  ° °P' 

effort  to  transfer  lit.  to  ttriolltlv  B 

and  sav  what  wo  „.;n  ■ pouutry.  Believe 

and  yellow  men  it  1 affamst  ^biok  and  brown 
tended  thaliUs  i!  i .V6™''  'Jefo,'e  b““  ~n- 
our  institutions  to  seize'  tlilil  i'.Vl!'li‘  tlie  sP“'it  of 
gross.  UI1der  the  rule  of  our  PreJidilit  or  our°Con- 


iiaeper’s  weekly 
poem. 

hvk.s.  Marti n 

Koa,l  before  the  Harvard  P|,|  Bela  K ' 

When  forth  the  ah o.  1 1 “ Cll"lfcriiif,.,  .j„IIL. 

Z°  meet  Goliath  fired'7,o  '"f ^"'-'i’8  vale 

Nor  sword  nor  suear  l'„.  ? , l of  1,mil 

Gave  humble  liieans  alm,1  'lll!'l"a'a  fall 
And  helps  i , ""re  for  all, 

To  launch  light  ver*  at  I,,!.!!"1,  to  c""81rue 

6 verse  at  learned  men  tike  you. 

Masters  of  crudilion,  chosen  si, a 

Knowledge  is  dowci-  wi  10  k,l“"  1 

what?4,  Sp°'vu-  "ba,  knowledge?  P„„er  for 
To  do,  or  not  to  do?  -p. , i 

Bria"  ^ «oui» 

iWissajfdsaT® 

ss  S:,f"  S“  i 

No  loss  of  timl  !,’&  1 "bbe  be  waits. 

His  concentrated  tiioiii?|0|  IUg  lopc  c0,,ce™s; 

His  food,  the  least  I ,4,  st;,vv8,“»  his  turns- 

His  raimcnl  hut  the  m,nf>U|  “"'  body  joins; 
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Pvtaiigious  contrast,  view 

alt™>pt'h"JI's,, ' 

Prompt  from  „ brf  tro  briefly  HLpU.'^0  ‘■,R'a"“i- 

To  » PMa- 

^..mlex^Sltte“,iDSSUD' 

To  have,  mXbo,|d8to0sl,m,DmUi?S  °f  l,is  powcr- 

Vet  envy  not  bis  toll  noT  gm'd" e''ids  11““^ 


!'■  Unit  l rue  glo rv  wl,„„  r , . 

Her  misdireelion  our  remora  C'  °ur  fume, 

Man  u'a  gnus  ‘ n.lorse  and  s mine. 

Witness  W web  h 7ni,,',f!  Mil,‘ 

HeleagueivdCoIr  l „ , “J"-8  C"',n  «'*>  her  will. 

How  swells  tl„.  i,  „ ,n"Rb",g  liosls  idlest 
Whale'er  befall.  0„d  ^^1', '.'"‘.l'"  lj,‘,ust- 

Stoiid 

To  spread  the  ledm  ofT  c“"** 

May  Heaven,  w ho  gave  iw"m™.'«i '“«•*! 

And  ^ WiMl°m  ,0°' 

T«r.vrfri? 

sXbco„,lTS,77;nir<|lfCI? 

Ood  save  the  Great  liepnhhe  rf 

DiAUY  OP  TIIE  WAi; 

I’l'ilippi uea  Im'v'c-  dl'l7rmincPdr,‘otfo,tntlje  insu^e,,te  of  the 
commented  lijron  at  Wasliine  0„f  ( ' a,republlc  is  much 
U is  not  regarded  as  irmb  ibl e4,  b 7f,n^l,,,“'  a,,li  Madrid, 
various  islands  forming  Ibouro 11,,,.,.  ,'u  '“babiiants  of  ihe 
iy  iu  race,  iai)Lru;itre  rcJiirinn  » who  differ  wide- 
a slatile  native  guvernnmut-’  h m ^ ustura8’  c“a  establish 
that  tins  intention  or  disposition' If  f|8"^Sretl0"  is  mu<Je 
mdependenUy  may  give  ,ise  to  new  i”  '“suigeins  lo  act 

visionargTvern'mem/^'Tbe  isblmfs'r^  ''’"'a-bdmmj'n  pm- 

&I,r  aa-bori^“UtSdd<:tn,i^ 

Sllllll,  It,  T . . 


jus  Uir 

Witl,l'm"ilril,a“d'l PriW^a'h'uto  inland ” bt'' 

And  mastery^of  em  tli'Tml  m“mra  Efs  “ la,Hl- 

».tessirjya-cS%*i 

Welltl'T eimleT  nuilcM 

On  freemen's  el, nice  , ^m  lldv  m'l "“.i,r|K‘U-  1,1,1  based 
Iu  titling  hands,  s,,rm  d c “ i »fio,  T aw‘‘v''  pluml 
And  speed  the  dairning  “f 


|j  vbsar ' til lage' f ul'ltT  Imrvests'yl.ld 'C 

a,;,,u"|.!>'\  i;- -.’no1!'  do" 

• Wlin  cfar.wif  .1  u tsou,s  ho  honor  too 
Who  r Himr'flT  qU‘'st  f,,r  truth  pursue; 

SiSSSSS™  r ~r  bo'",d 

^uL,p;;:;r^,n;,!m,7';™^u  ^ 

!V-  ,e  rtute’  "hatever  its  Avails 

Not  fa,Is  ‘h>wn  and  conscience  fails 

How  hy°  mmgi^S  ^y^ 


a ouli  uom  iiiauila.  ’ omy  one 

Cuba  u*  „„s  re. 

marines  up  lo  i|,e  end  of  the  w'e  k ti'“  “l"ulioa  of  °"r 
strengthened  with  more  tmndma  U,,s  been 

have  been  less  vigorous  Onel,,i,‘i  , : ^I’amah  utbicks 

arrived.  Camp  Mec’,Tu  pu  dred  more  Culmns  have 
heallliy.  The  support  of  our  vesseC  4 ,<lt  L McC'nlla,  is 
effective,  the  Tun,  On, ml  t ''"RS  1,1  '*  most 

P un,  a, , ,1  Smrunrc  shell  ng  the ‘b  V"<  *d- 

their  guns  [0  prevent  ibt  cneml  f“Ud  lu"'rl'  "nd  using 

point  on  or  neur  the  outer  laiv— wl,i.i  at  any 

• regarded  as  now  praelieullv  in  on,  IT'  "'"y  1 hen-fore  be 
banllago  live  hundred  Cubans  W"st  '>f 

me  iu  regular  communication  w ith  J". 1 aear  the  shore, 
floet.  iSiipolics  of  •irnia  . . Admiral  Sampson 'a 

been  senl  to  the  Cuban  ilh^fmmdme' ,al  J have 

Consul  Sprague  ,,i,li  , 'rmn  nine  to  mne. 

Part, non,  tbnt\'iima™'d,™™b^|h,r-cl,’r  S,al°  ^ 
bquudron  T)  were  at  Cartaven  i ,PS  ^wdiz  Reserve  _ 

A manifesto  in  f-i vnr  ,,f  , • 

'^yVntial  associations  in  Cnlabuda'lbn^  |by  a.lll">>|ar  of 
of  Spam,  includes  ihe  f.dlow  .!  L P ,n<luslr,“l  province 
be  belter  lo  cunsenl.  to  amputation  1 |„«i,R f'ls:,  " 11  would 
to  continue  a war  that  must  he  fem'lj  !„  ,u'’f  c,,lu“ireilban 

niuir?,./'111  P,eVt'Ul  li,u  “‘tor  anuihiluiio^oaL'siranish 

at  WaS^r  fT,m!b,?n?,7<do,TS\V?'Ut''1  W“S  re“'v«l 

™ cu^‘,a^7- 

change  prisoners.”  This  nie«'!m  ""T  R,fu"s<'8  to  ex 

t,0||s  for  ihe  exchange  of  l.ieumin  o'TV^  UlC  l"'hro,i:l- 
TOIlipnuuina  who  fell  iito  the  ban  k Of  » ““baon  mid  bis 

sinking  the  Mtrrimnc  Vfter.V,'  llll',i'l>“l"mds  afler 
mipiisoned  iu  JIurro  Castle  •„  vapture  they  were 
Harbor,  and  were  kept  there  m i'  C“t'“uce  of  Santiago 
hum  the  Hrilisb  cots!! ,d  w",',"  ,,m'M 

says)  while  hxlgin^s  for  them  **  'V*  Bamsden, 

bamieks,  wbieli  me  in  ti  c , bullt;.l,rvP'ir«l  in  the 

locked  in  the  Mo, to  d uring  l e i,  A,CCORb“gly  'bey  were 
on  June  6.  On  J me  7 L w “"''““'"'"'t  by  oir  fleet 
The  fresident^rimin!^,^  K"*  <'■«  barracks. 

Hulled  States  Consul  Will  ams  of  ' f 1 WS  "'formed 
visional  uovernment  m«.  . li  r ' , f,"‘mution  of  a pro- 

has  untiiied  h,m  i,f  timdi  ,.fof  n'lR'sive  Proses,  and 
^b'bppi'ie  Islands  become  an  Aiawk-mTI4^"1*  that  tl,e 
, 1 li<-  transports  cari  viiu'  ili«.  h.-  e i*1'.1  * Cw^OMy. 
invasion,  ronmiandedhy  Gencr-.l  SI  if?1011  ll,ti  nnny  of 
“«'»«  «»«•  Cuba  at  noon  u> . Iv  * )at^  *rnvvil  off  Sm,- 

advice  of  the  A, I,  .i  d K ' m, rf. “ "a8  '",v«  '<>  by 
‘bo  *»»»,«  (,i  to  a courmmrJon  f m "'V'1  for"',"'<l  <«'■ 
bampson  returning  with  bin,  later  to  Ibe’i'1’'  A,l,"'!“  1 
transport  proceeded  westw 1 „i. 1 ! ‘ die 

AseiTadero,  wbieli  lies  on  |i,J  . ' '""'"'halely  lo 

miles  from  the  riiy  „f  San  1,7.,  . /‘bom.  twenty  . nvc 
the  mouth  of  Ihe  i, arbor  u A,;.  . al,o"t  eighteen  from 
tiareia.  win,  about  fin  r tirnuUd  ' 7“"’  B™1™1 
rived  -not”  eoineidentilK-  "T  Sl,l,llers.  bad  nr 

h,  amm lance  will,  „„  agrei  ineT  en'IerHnm '^''d 
ernmcnl  ami  nl-inti  f«r  ..  ’ .nil,*o  mto  with  our  trov- 

teimni  Rowan  visited  tl,o ^ohTrcn  '^l^V'iT**1  ",a‘M 
US  related  „„  anolher  „ f "“.vanio.  May  I. 

A.To.dillglv  ( ' 7,.  ,S  * £ '''V'"  ,,f  "‘a  Wukk’i.v. 

a.V.e4t^tr‘K 
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The  Merchants’  Associa- 
tion expects  its  out-of-town 
members  to  visit  New  York 
in  September,  and  lias  ar- 
ranged with  the  railroads  to 
bring  them  from  points  as 
far  west  as  Chicago  and 
St.  Louis  and  take  them 
home  again  for  a fare  and 
one- third.  The  association 
has  27,000  out  - of  - town 
members,  and  enough  of 
them  will  come  here  in  Sep- 
tember to  make  it  seem  at 
times  as  if  the  city’s  sum- 
mer exiles  lmd  begun  to 
return. 


THISBUSY 

WORLD* 


Tiif.  unfavorable  impression  formed  by  Mr.  R.  II.  Davis 
of  Mr.  Poultncv  Bigelow’s  reports  of  the  recent  condition 
of  things  at  Tampa  is  not  shared  by  all  observers.  A 
Florida  correspondent,  who  writes  under  date  of  June  8, 
says  of  Mr.  Bigelow: 

Every  word  lie  hn*  wild  I*  true,  nnrl  lie  has  by  no  menim  fold  the 
whole  story..  His  letter  In  IIaiipku'b  Wkkki.y  is  mild  compared  with 
the  statement  made  to  me  by  an  officer  Just  returned  from  Tmnpa .... 
When  the  time  comes  to  prencli  n sermon  on  the  remedy,  the  text  must 
be,  “A  permanent  I enure  of  stuff  positions  is  fatal  to  military  effi- 
ciency.” That  is  the  source  of  nil  our  woes. 

In  a letter  dated  June  9,  from  Cambridge,  England,  Dr. 
Merrill  E.  Gates  resigned  the  presidency  of  Amherst  Col- 
lege. He  points  out  that  the  tinancial  condition  of  the 
college  has  greatly  improved  during  the  eight  years  of  In's 
presidency;  that  the  number  of  students  is  greater,  the 
equipment  better,  and  that  the  prospects  of  the  institution 
are  very  bright.  Ilis  own  health,  lie  says,  has  improved 
since  ho  went  abroad,  but  lie  asks  to  be  relieved  of  the 
burden  which  he  has  borne  for  eight  years,  and  dcs'res 
that  bis  resignation  may  take  effect  at  the  close  of  bis 
year's  leave  of  absence,  now  in  progress. 

Dr.  Gates’s  letter  is  dignified,  and  without  suggestion  of 
complaint.  No  doubt  bis  resignation  is  wise,  and  as  much 
for  his  own  interest  ns  for  that  of  Amherst  College.  It 
remains  for  the  future  to  determine  whether  some  other 
gentleman  will  be  able  to  govern  Amherst  more  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  governed  than  I)r.  Oates  has  done.  To 
go  to  Amherst  he  resigned  the  presidency  of  Rutgers 
College  and  declined  the  presidency  of  Oberlin  College. 
His  resignation  in  a measure  leaves  Amherst  on  trial.  It 
will  be  necessary  for  her  to  demonstrate  now  that  she  is 
not  an  aggregation  of  warring  elements  which  no  college 
president  can  reconcile. 

There  is  a rumor  that  Dr.  E.  Benjamin  Andrews  is  like- 
ly to  resign  the  presidency  of  Brown  University  in  order 
to  become  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Chicago. 
If  that  should  happen,  there  will  be  another  New  England 
college  presidency  to  fill.  As  an  educator  Dr.  Andrews 
has  been  decidedly  successful.  In  Chicago  lie  would  And 
a great  and  important  field  of  professional  labor,  ns  well 
as  probably  an  atmosphere  somewhat  more  congenial 
than  that  of  Providence  to  a statesman  of  his  fiscal  and 
political  preferences. 

In  the  Columbia  University  Bulletin  Mr.  II.  G.  Paine  has 
something  interesting  to  tell  about  distinguished  sons  of 
Columbia  who  matriculated  but  did  not  stay  to  finish 
their  course.  Chief  among  them  was  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, who  left  King’s  College  in  1776  to  be  a captain  of 
artillery  in  the  Continental  army.  In  more  recent  years 
the  list  includes  a score  of  captains  of  the  civil  war. 
among  them  General  John  Watts  do  Peyster,  General 
Henry  M.  Judah,  Colonel  Augustus  Van  Horn  Ellis  (killed 
1 Lieutm  < oli *n**l  Richard  T Anch- 
i irk  Trade  Sclool.  Captain 
' Mahan  was  a Columbia  man  for  a year,  and  ’.eft  tin-  class 
of  ’.*58  to  enter  the  Naval  Academy.  Captain  Charles 
King,  too.  began  at  Columbia,  but  veered  off  to  West 


Point,  where  lie  was  graduated  in  1865.  Another  author, 
John  Fox.  Jr.,  was  a member  of  the  Columbia  class  of 
’89.  Other  names  which  arc  in  Columbia’s  books,  though 
not  in  her  catalogue  of  alumni,  are  those  of  Judge  George 
C.  Barrett,  ’55,  Abram  J.  Dittenhoefer,  ’55,  Bishop  John 
Hobart  Brown. ’52  (of  Fond  du  Lac).  Lockwood  de  Forest, 
’72 (artist),  Jolm  Johnson, ’79(nrtist).  William  O.  Partridge, 
’85  (sculptor),  Professor  George  Benton  Newcomb,  ’56, 
Worthington  C.  Ford,  ’79.  William  II.  Vanderbilt,  ’41, 
John  A.  Stewart,  ’42,  and  Frederick  Newbold  Lawrence, 
’54. 

Four  officers  of  the  college  (including  Mr.  McKinley’s 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State)  are  doing  work  for  the  gov- 
ernment in  connection  with  the  present  war,  and  this 
year's  class  poet  had  to  get  leave  of  absence  from  the  na- 
val reserves  to  read  liis  poem  on  class  day. 

The  picture  of  Major  General  Lee'and  his  staff  which 
appears  in  this  issue  of  the  Weekly  was  taken  at  Camp 
Cuba  Libre,  at  Jacksonville.  General  Lee  commands  the 
Seventh  Corps  of  our  volunteer  army,  one  division  of 
which,  the  Second,  was  at  Jacksonville  when  the  picture 
was  taken.  The  other  two  divisions  were  expected  there, 
and  may  have  joined  the  Second  before  now.  The  Second 
Division  includes  three  brigades  of  three  regiments  each, 
hailing  from  Illinois  (2).  New  Jersey,  North  Carolina; 
Iowa  (2),  Wisconsin,  and  Virginia  (2).  and:  numbering  In 
all  about  ten  thousand  men.  The  corps  lias  its  Hospital 
Corps;  under  Lieutenant  Colonel  Maus,  Chief  Surgeon, 
which  divides  into  three  division  hospitals,  and  employs 
about  one  thousand  men,  besides  several  hundred  mules, 
horses,  ambulances,  and  the  like. 

Camp  Cuba  Libre  (so  named  by  General  Lee)  is  about 
a mile  from  Hie  centre  of  Jacksonville,  is  well  shaded,  and 
gets  some  of  the  salt  breezes  from  the  ocean,  twenty  miles 
away.  It  is  reported  Hint  the  Northern  and  Western  sol- 
diers there  have  been  agreeably  disappointed  in  the  summer 
climate  of  Florida.  They  expected  to  find  it  seething  hot 
all  the  time,  whereas,  so  far,  the  heat  hn$ rarely,  been  ex- 
treme, even  at  mid -day,  and  there  have  been  cooling  showers, 
and  the  nights  have  been  usually  comfortable.  Among 
the  troops  gathered  from  many  different  Stales  in  such  a 
camp  us  Cuba  Libre  are  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men, 
accustomed  to  very  different  work  and  standards  of  living, 
and  doubtless  qualified  to  profit  by  the  new  ideas  which 
their  novel  war  experiences  and  associations  will  brinir 
them. 

Among  the  officers  of  General  Lee’s  staff  are  Lieulennnt- 
Colonel  Mails,  Chief  Surgeon,  Lieutenant-Colonel  Wood, 
Chief  Commissary.  Major  von  Schroeder,  Chief  Quarter- 
master, and  Major  Livermore,  Chief  Engineer,  all  of  whom 
are  officers  of  the  regular  army.  Lieutenant-Colonel 
Curtis  Guild,  Jr.,  Inspector-General,  is  the  publisher  <»f 
the  Boston  Commercial  Bulletin , nnd  has  had  military  ex- 
perience in  the  National  Guard  of  Massachusetts.  Major 
Russell  B.  Harrison,  Assistant  Inspector  General,  has  had 
twelve  years'  experience  in  the  National  Guard  of  three 
States.  Major  Hobart,  Assistant  Adjutant-General,  is  a 
nephew  of  the  Vice  President.  Lieutenant  Sartoris  is  a 
grandson  of  General  Grant.  Lieutenant  Carbonell  is  a 
Cuban,  who  speaks  Spanish  fluently.  He  is  the  officer 
who  lately  married  Miss  Evangelina  Cisneros.  Major 
Gary  Evans,  lately  appointed  Assistant  Inspector-General, 
was  formerly  Governor  of  South  Carolina.  Neither  lie 
nor  Colonel  Mans  appears  in  the  picture. 

An  incident  of  Commencement  at  Cornell,  to  which  the 
Weekly’s  attention  has  been  directed,  was  the  gift  to  the 
university  of  a portrait  of 
the  late  Professor  Herbert 
Tuttle, the  historian  of  Prus- 
sia. It  hangs  lu  the  univer- 
sity library,  in  the  seminary 
room  for  European  history, 
where  Professor  Tuttle  did 
his  most  satisfying  work  as 
a teacher.  The  portrait  was 
painted  by  Professor  Tut- 
tle’s widow,  who  has  given 
it.  to  the  university.  It  is 
highly  praised,  both  as  a 
painting  and  as  a likeness. 


OF>  FOH  MAN1,*A-  AOROri*  of  OFFICERS  ON  TI1E  DECK  OP 
TRANSPORT  “CHINA.” 


Memorial  Association  ( 
women),  which  lately  lie 
its  semi  - annual  conve 
tion  at  Cambridge  Spriti 
in  Pennsylvania,  is  the  i 
vention  of  Mrs.  Ellen  ? 
Richardson,  0f  Bosh, 
and  has  for  its  purpose  t 
establishment  at  Wasliin 
ton  of  u national  universit 
chiefly,  it  would  seem,  f 
postgraduate  study.  Geor, 
Washington  left  a licniu 
of  $25,000  for  a school  f 
higher  education,  but  tl 
money  was  lost.  This  mcr 
orial  association  proposes 

carry  out  his  purpose 

something  as  nearly  like 
us  contemporary  deman 
call  for— and  its  im media 
desire  is  to  get  togetli 
$250,000  to  build  iu  Was 


ington  an  administration  building  wherein  the  new  uni- 
versity may  find  its  first  home.  There  is  a committee  of 
one  hundred  (men),  of  the  executive  committee  of  which 
Chief  Justice  Fuller  is  chairman,  which  has  been  organ- 
ized to  promote  the  same  intention.  Next  year  comeg  the 
hundredth  anniversary  of  Washington’s  death,  nnd  it  is 
hoped  that  by  that  time  the  work  will  be  provided  for. 


A friend  of  the  Weekly  writes  that  most  people  know 
the  marks  of  military  lank  in  the  army,  but  that  the  marks 
of  naval  rank  are 
not. an  well  known, 
nnd  miu’  he  worth 
stating  for  the 
public  benefit. 

The  marks  are 
the  same  now  in 
both  branches  of 
the  service.  The 
eagle  on  the  shoul- 
der - strap  means 
colonel  in  the 
army  or  enptain 
in  the  navy;  the 
silver  leaf  means 
lieutenant-colonel 
in  the  army  or 
commander  in  >iie 

navy;  the  gold 
leaf  means  major 
in  the  army  or 
lieutenant  - com 
nmndcr  in  the 
navy;  tw6  silver 
bars  mean  cap 
tain  iu  the  army 
or  lieutenant  in 
the  navy ; one  sil- 
ver bar  means 
first  lieutenant  in 
the  army  or 
lieutenant  (junior 
grade)in  the  navy; 
second  liei. tenant 
in  the  army  corre- 
sponds lo  % en- 
sign in  the  ni'vy, 
nnd  liotli  wear  the 
plain  shoulder 
strap.  The  special 
bndge  of  the  navy 
is  the  anchor  on 
the  coat  collar. 

In  the  higher  grades,  commodore,  rear  admiral,  and 
vice  admiral  correspond  respectively  to  brigadier -general, 
major-general,  and  lieutenant-general,  nnd  are  respective- 
ly indicated  by  one  star,  two  stars,  and  three  stars. 


BltlCJ.  CJKN  FRANCIS  V.  (JREKNK 
ON  THE  BRIIHJK.  OP  TIIR 
TRANSPORT  “CHINA." 


The  Bangkok  (Sinm)  Times  of  April  7 pays  » profuse 
nnd  eloquent  tribute  to  the  “splendid  abilities K Jnd  gen- 
eral efficiency  and  devotion  of  the  Hon.  Jolpr Barrett,  the 
late  American  minister  to  Siam,  as  shown  ivi  J ,.i  manage- 
ment. of  the  general  affairs  of  his  legation,  and  i particu- 
lar of  the  Cheek  case,  which  through  his  efforts  was 
brought,  after  years  of  dispute,  to  arbitreLon,  and  settled 
in  favor  of  the  estate  of  the  plaintiff.  It  was  the  suit  of 
an  American  citizen,  deceased,  against  the  government  of 
Niam.  Nearly  the  whole  number  of  the  Tin is  g;Vci 
up  to  praises  of  Mr.  Barrett,  who  at  the  date  of  issue 
was  about  leaving  for  Hong  kong  to  meet  his  successor. 
He  certainly  went  out  in  a blaze  of  glory,  and  must  have 
reached  Hong-kong  about  the  time  Hint  Admiral  Dewey 
left  there  for  Manila. 


tens  of  being  an  amused  spectator  at  the  morning  inspec- 
tions of  the  Havana  Volunteers.  He  says:  “The  first 
morning,  I noticed  that  after  the  officers  had  inspected  flu? 
front  rank  of  one  company  ami  had  gone  on  to  the  next 
a good  many  of  the  men  who  had  first  been  inspected 
changed  places  with  their  mates  in  the  rear  rank  and 
were  inspected  again  on  the  return  of  the  officers  by  the 
reai.  l found  this  shifting  of  places  happened  every 
morning,  and  the  conclusion  was  unavoidable  that,  the 
most  presentable  Volunteers  always  lined  up  first  in  Hie 
front  rank  and  then  swapped  places  with  companions  of 
the  rear  who  were  less  lit  to  bear  scrutiny.” 

is  a Prospect,  it  seems,  that  Princeton  graduates 
may  have  something  to  say  about  the  management  of 
* V "'versity.  T hey  have  wanted  a voice  in  uni- 

IhillLr re  e ml™?  >cnrs'  ani1  *t  Commencement 
l A ; ,t"asa"no,!nct'd  'hat  the  Board  of  Trustees  bad 

w!  c , Uiool'l’T01  Vi18"'.  ,0,  cl,onsc  a council  of  fifteen, 
Inch  should  be  authorized  to  make  suggestions  to  the 

between’  fllMi"''’-?"'’?!  a of  communication 

etween  the  authorities  of  the  institution  and  the  alumni. 

nclnnF.1  oT"l8,lt  ,as  >'''  tlmt  tlR  council  is  to  have  any 
actual  authority;  hut  even  if  that  is  so,  it  will  still  he  use- 
£'vos. the  graduates  a chance  for  the  expres- 
f,1""  ' °f  then-  sennmems.  and  the  sentiments  of  the  grad- 
mnaeeSen,^ ''y  expressed,  must  have  great  weight  in  the 
nmnugemen  of  almost  any  institution  that  is  merely  edu- 
™|l,“l  n,)l  Pennl  or  corrective.  The  new  Princeton 
“ ; apparently,  be  something  like  the  Harvard 
Hoard  of  Overseers,  a body  whereof  the  legal  power 
!,u  ™y  .limited,  though  its  influence  ?s  am, 
sufficient  to  justify  its  existence. 


ply 


The  laic  Colonel  Hafus  King  Case,  P.S.A.  chief  clerk 
of  the  Quartermaster's  Department  of  tile  Hast  seems  to 
have  lost  ins  life  as  clearly  in  the  service  of  the  country 
tll0,,Sl‘  lie  l!n(1  fallen  in  battle,  lie  died  it  appear/ 
work.  P,\v'hV;l"i'hn  a resuK  really  of  many  weeks  of  over 


' l,'ra."  civil  war,  and  'hatTbeen'for  over  thb-iv 

j Cats  in  the  (Juarterinaster’s  Department.  y 

Unusual  things  continue  to  happen  to  Sir  Henry  Irvine 

Three  years  ago  he  was  knighted:  other  d',v  (',m 

budge  University  (England)  made  turn  an  LL.D  L He 
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lmd  been  appointed  Rede  lecturer  to  tlie  university,  and 
the  degree  was  conferred  upon  him  after  his  first  lecture. 
This  new  honor,  like  his  knighthood,  is  pointed  to  as  a 
mark  of  recognition  of  the  place  that  tlie  stage  has  lately 
won  in  English  life.  Perhaps  so;  but  an  equally  reason- 
able opinion  seems  to  1m*  that  it  is  a recognition  of  the 
unusual  quality  of  Sir  Henry's  mind.  A good  actor 
might  be  nude  a Jubilee  knight  because  lie  was  a good 
actor  and  deserved  promotion,  but  that  would  hardly 
warrant  making  him  an  LL.D.  Sir  Henry’s  intellectual- 
ity, his  accomplishments,  and  his  ability  to  say  things  out 
of  bis  own  head  which  it  is  profitable  to  hear,  are  war- 
rant enough  for  his  doctorate. 

The  University  of  Rochester  has  announced  its  willing- 
ness to  admit  woman  lo  all  its  privileges,  but  says  she 
must  bring  with  her  a dowry.  Tlie  new  policy  will  be 
put  into  effect,  say  the  trustees  in  their  resolution,  *•  when 
the  women  of  Rochester  shall  raise  tlie  necessary  funds 
for  the  use  of  the  university,  estimated  at  $100,000."  Tlie 
women  of  Rochester  who  want  coeducation  in  their  local 
college  have  taken  note  of  the  trustees’  condition,  and  pro- 
pose to  satisfy  it.  Whether  this  is  a good  time  to  raise 
money  or  not  doubtless  depends  largely  on  what  the 
money  is  for.  It  is  a good  enough  time  to  raise  funds 
for  Red  Cross  Relief,  and  it  has  lately  been  demonstrated 
that  there  is  plenty  of  money  available  to  buy  govern- 
ment bonds,  but  some  givers  may  feel  that  it  will  be  time 
enough  after  tlie  war  to  provide  for  more  higher  educa- 
tion for  women.  Nevertheless,  the  women  of  Rochester 
propose  to  find  out  forthwith  whether  money  can  be 
raised  in  war-times  for  anything  but  soldiering  or  not. 


Mr.  D.  L.  Moody,  the  evangelist,  has  not  found  the  times 
uupropitious  for  raising  educational  funds.  A few  weeks 
ago  he  sent  out  notice  that,  his  schools  at  North  field  need- 
ed money,  and  his  circular  was  hardly  distributed  before 
he  received  $100,000  from  a single  supporter, whose  name 
has  been  withheld. 

Whether  the  Seventh  Regiment  of  New  York  gets  Into 
the  national  service  or  not,  it  ought  to  feel  that  its  posi- 
tion has  been  improved  The  reason  given  for  not  yield- 
ing to  its  desire  to  be  included  in  the  last  lot  of  troops 
furnished  by  the  State  of  New  York  lo  the  national  gov- 
ernment was  that  it  was  needed  at  home,  and  should  not 
be  sent  out  of  a State  with  an  Atlantic  coast  line  and 
with  great  cities  to  lie  protected,  both  from  possible  inva- 
sion and  from  internal  disorder.  New  York  has  sent  out 
so  large  a proportion  of  her  home  grown  and  home-train- 
ed soldiers  Lliat  her  desire  to  retain  some  of  the  most  effi 
cient  of  those  that  are  left  is  reasonable,  and  must  be  easily 
understood  by  any  thinking  person.  However  reluctant 
the  Seventh  may  he  to  stay  at  home,  it  is  a compliment  to 
it  this  time  not  to  be  sent  away. 

There  is  a party  in  the  Woman’s  Christian  Temperance 
Union  which  does  not  consider  Lady  Henry  Somerset  a 
suitable  person  for  president  of  tlie  organization.  At 
present  she  is  its  vice-president  at  large,  and,  since  Miss 
Willard’s  death,  lias  been  the  acting  president.  To  defeat 
her  election  as  president  next  fall  a documentary  campaign 
has  Im.*cii  begun,  wherein  it  is  pointed  out  that  Lady  Hen- 
ry, though  personally  an  abstainer,  until  tlie  beginning  of 
the  present  year  allowed  wine  to  appear  on  her  table; 
that  she  dries  not  consider  it  necessary  for  all  persons  to 
become  abstainers;  that,  she  does  not  wish  all  drinking- 
places  to  be  closed;  that  she  does  uot  wish  the  bars  of 


public -bouses  to  lie  closed  all  day  on 
Sundays;  that  she  is  insufficiently  strict 
in  her  demands  against  selling  intoxi- 
cants to  minors;  that  she  does  not  favor 
prohibition;  and  that  she  receives  reve- 
nue from  two  or  three  beer  houses  on 
her  own  estates. 

It  is  explained  that  she  nllowed  wine 
to  appear  on  her  table  so  long  as  her 
son  continued  to  live  with  her,  because 
he  wished  it,  and  that  the  beer  houses 
on  her  estates  hold  underground  leases 
which  she  cannot  control.  But  it  is  also 
explained  that  she  does  not  consider 
drinking  to  lie  sinful  in  itself,  that  she 
does  not  believe  in  making  teetotalers 
by  act  of  Parliament,  and  that  she  floes 
not  believe  it  would  be  just  to  close 
all  public  - houses  all  day  on  Sunday 
while  clubs  arc  left  open.  This  last  ex- 
pedient, she  thinks,  would  be  class  legis- 
lation. 

These  latter  explanations  explain  too 
much.  They  demonstrate  that  Lady 
Henry’s  convictions  vary  in  important 
particulars  from  those  of  the  majority 
of  the  members  of  tlie  AV.  C.  T.  U.  in 
this  country,  and  that  she  will  not  be 
a suitable  person  to  be  president  of  an 
organization  which  includes  tlie  American  AY.  C.  T.  U. 
until  the  rank  and  file  of  the  American  society  are  able 
to  amend  their  views.  Lady  Henry’s  opinions,  as  they 
are  explained,  seem  very 
sensible.  It  seems  a piiy 
that  the  Temperance  Union 
in  America  is  so  far  from 
sharing  them. 

Bishop  Huntington's  ad- 
dress at  the  opening  of  the 
Central  New  York  Dio- 
cesan Convention  (Episco- 
pal) on  June  14  contains 
one  short  paragraph  about 
tlie  war,  observing  that,  in 
so  far  as  its  motive  is 
humane,  it  presents  a spec- 
tacle of  national  altru- 
ism wellnigh  unprecedent- 
ed in  history.  The  Bishop 
says : 

Nobody  tint  fools  enn  expect  it 
to  lx?  ended  till  the  Spnni*h  des- 
potism is  broken.  Nobody  but 
fiends  eim  wish  it  to  1m*  prolong- 
ed. Nobody  lint  nl heists  can 
doubt  that  it  will  Im*  overrnled  by 
Almighty  God.  Nobody  but 
traitors  can  refuse  to  share  pa- 
triotically in  its  sacrifices. 

These.  on  the  whole,  arc 
comforting  sentiments,  es- 
pecially tlie  one  which 
counts  so  confidently  on 
an  overruling  Providence. 
AVc  seem  to  have  good  rea- 
son to  think  that,  in  so  fur 
as  lighting  goes,  we  can 
manage  tlie  Spaniard  with- 
out special  direction,  for 
that  seems  a job  for  which 
orders  have  already  been 
issued  and  arrangements 
made.  But  what  is  to  fol- 
low is  very  hard  guessing, 
and  there  must  lie  a great 
many  thousand  Americans 
whose  meditations  arc  such 
that  their  peace  of*  mind 
may  he  promoted  by  the 
venerable  bishop’s  confi- 
dence that  the  Lord's  hand 
will  appear  in  the  settle- 
ment. 

E.  S.  Martin. 


OFF  FOR  MANILA. 

Written  on  Board  tii*  Pi.ao-8iiip  “China”  in  San  F it  a noi  son 
Bay.  8knt  uaok  j«y  Pilot-Boat.  June  1L 

Market  Strkkt  is  packed  with  pushing,  eager  spec- 
tators. ’Way  up  above  the  people,  on  the  sky-pointing 
Call  Building,  a little  cannon  pounds  its 
monotonous  salute  to  the  troops  who  are 
marching  down  from  Camp  Merritt  to 
embark  on  tlieir  long  journey  to  the 
Philippines.  On  opposite  corners  of  the 
street  two  noisy  bands. proudly  testifying 
to  the  patriotism  of  advertising  agents, 
drown  each  other  in  a burly  - burly  of 
chaotic  dissonance.  The  street  ears, 
blocked,  begin  to  stretch  out  in  a broken 
line  of  yellow,  green,  and  red  Now  the 
crowd  opens  in  the  middle  of  tlie  street 
and  crushes  back  to  the  sidewalks.  With 
guidon  flying,  the  Utah  Light  Battery 
comes  swinging  around  the  corner,  in 
the  lead.  The  people  cheer,  and  push 
out  again  close  to  the  marching  line.  A 
tall  girl  flaps  a highly  scented  handker- 
chief close  to  t lie  soldiers’  faces  in  ixlor- 
iferous  farewell. 

The  boys  have  already  marched  some 
miles  under  the  hot  sun;  tlieir  brown 
manly  faces  are  streaked  with  dirt.  They 
arc  heavily  loaded  with  knapsacks  and 
ammunition,  and  over  the  shoulder  is 
strapped  in  hot  hulk  the  blue  - gray 
blanket.  Some  men  have  engaged  the 
willing  services  of  the  street  a rubs  lo 
carry  extra  rifles,  bags,  and  other  im- 


pedimenta. These  small  citizens,  proud  to  help  the  nation’s 
warriors,  stretch  their  short  legs  in  a vain  endeavor  to  keep 
step.  Tlie  spectators  press  so  closely  about  the  marching 
troops  that  one  soldier  shouts  out,"  Give  us  more  air!" 

About  the  docks  those  who  cannot  get  inside  stand 
around  envying  the  more  fortunate  personal  friends  of 
the  soldiers  who  are  nllowed  to  pass  inside  of  the  cordon. 
Tlie  regiments  are  stretched  along  the  dock,  seated  on 
tlieir  unrolled  blankets,  while  good  angels  from  the  Red 
Cross, with  bright-colored  dress  and  dishevelled  hair,  hurry 
about,  pitcher  and  basket  in  lmvrd,  administering  to  the 
soldiers’  wants.  There  is  a decided  smell  of  bread  ami  but- 
ter about  the  place.  Friends  squat  around  the  volunteers 
in  groups.  The  good-looking  soldier  lias  a girl  oil  each 
side,  and  is  weighted  down  with  flowers  and  good  things. 

All  day  the  ships  are  loading.  Cannon  swing  in  the 
air,  bump  against  the  ship's  side,  and  finally  land  on  the 
deck.  At  last  every  man  is  on  board,  and  amidst  great 
shouting  and  blowing  of  whistles  the  lioats  move  into  the 
bay  ami  anchor. 

The  night  is  very  warm,  and  every  one  is  uncomfort- 
able, but  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  is  among  those 
chosen  to  start.  The  men  have  not  been  assigned  to  tlieir 
bunks  yet,  and  they  are  packed  about  like  sardines  on  the 
deck.  A concert  is  organized,  and  till  join  boisterously  in 
the  chorus.  At  last  taps  arc  sounded  and  lights  are  out. 
and  the  men  try  to  find  a soft  place  on  the  smooth 
boards.  On  the  deck  aliove,  the  officers  pace  up  and 
down,  smoking  and  telling  yarns,  while  the  ship  swings 
lazily  in  the  tide. 

June  is. 

Next  morning.  Tlie  ships  woke  up  with  the  fn>t  gray 
of  dawning.  “Jimmy  Green’’  drinks  his  coffee  and 
chews  his  hardtack.  Tlie  sun  comes  up,  and  soon  the 
decks  are  sweltering  hot,  with  no  wind  blowing.  The 
soldier  throws  off  his  coat,  and  seeks  every  convenient 
shelter  to  write  his  farewell  letter  home. 

At  noon  n great  tugboat  conics  pulling  up  alongside, 
bringing  a crowd  of  enthusiastic  Red  Cross  girls  waving 
flags  and  throwing  flowers.  The  quizzical  old  captain  at 
my  side  whispers  in  my  ear, “The  women  are  having  the 
time  of  tlieir  life,  but  they  have  done  lots  of  good.” 

The  soldiers  run  up  in  the  rigging  and  crowd  to  the 
edge  of  the  boat  as  the  tug  bumps  up  against  our  side. 
The  girls  throw  flowers  and  packages  of  good  things 
among  us.  Other  tugs  and  pleasure-boats  come  out  and 
surround  us.  until  we  are  tin*  centre  of  a lit  tic  licet.  On 
board  the  various  boats  the  bands  play  I lie  “ Htnr-spnn- 
gled  Banner  ’’  and  “ Marching  Through  Georgia.”  The 
excitement  grows,  and  amid  waving  lings  the  crowd  on 
hoard  the  Red  Cross  tug  break  out  into  old  familiar  airs. 
The  high  voices  of  the  women  float  over  to  us  in  soft 
melancholy  good  l»y.  It  is  a sight  not  to  he  forgotten. 

AVc  arc  to  stop  at  Honolulu,  where  we  will  stay  some 
days,  awaiting  orders  which  are  to  come  to  us  from  the 
Ilelgif,  sailing  from  San  Francisco  on  Saturday,  tlie  18lh. 
There  is  no  cable  to  Honolulu.  Rumor  lias  it  that  our 
delay  there  means  that  we  will  be  expected  to  lake  pos- 
’ session  of  Hawaii  in  the  name  of  Uncle  Sam.  If  we  see 
the  annexation  de  facto  it  will  be  a glorious  sight. 

Brigadier-General  Greene  comes  on  board  wiili  his  or- 
ders. Tlie  ship  shouts  him  an  enthusiastic  welcome. 
The  signal  is  given,  and  at  last  we  start,  tlie  Chinn  lead- 
ing. followed  by  the  Zelandia,  Senator,  and  Colon.  I count 
fifty  excursion-boats,  all  blowing  whistles  and  flying  flags. 
Crowds  line  the  docks,  and  the  forts  give  us  the  brigadier 
salute.  AVe  are  off  for  Manila.  John  F.  Bass. 


OFF  FOit  MANILA— ON  BOARD  THE  TRANSPORT  “CHINA  "-THE  LAST 
VIEW  OF  HOME. 
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ADMIRAL  SAMPSON'S  EASTERN  DIVISION. 


BOMBARDMENT  OF  SANTIAGO  DE  CUBA.  7.45  TO  10.30  AM.,  MONDAY,  JUNE  6,  1898. 

Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  ‘‘Harper's  Weekly”  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  Fleet. 
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A YANKEE  IN  SPAIN. 

I — EMILIO  CASTELAR,  THE  UNCROWNED  KING. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 


surel  There  were  two  cabinet  ministers  present,  and  half 
a dozen  other  friends  connected  with  public  life.  My  host 
no  doubt  wished  me  to  see  that  people  of  all  parties  could 
unite  at  his  board,  and  that  an  American  even  then  was 
well  received  if  he  came  on  an  errand  of  peace. 

It  was  hard  to  talk  politics  at  such  a meal.  Every  dish 

THE  most  interesting,  pci  hups  the  most  important,  was  strange  and  delicious;  every  wine  was  of  the  choicest, 
man  in  Madrid  is  Emilio  Castelar,  the  statesman  and  selected  with  especial  reference  to  the  food  that  was 
who  liberated  the  slaves  of  Porto  Rico,  who  con-  to  form  its  companion  piece.  Our  learned  host  could  give 
ducted  the  delicate  negotiations  growing  out  of  historical  and  botanical  foot-notes  to  every  dish.  I have 
the  Virginius  filibustering  expedition  of  1873,  and  who,  as  known  but  one  such  masterful  epicure  in  my  life — the 
President  of  the  Republic  iu  Spain,  commanded  at  once  late  Charles  A.  Dana,  who  was  at  the  same  time,  like  Mr. 
the  respect  of  friendly  nations  and  the  enthusiastic  sup-  Castelar,  an  artist  in  a large  variety  of  directions, 
port  of  Liberals  at  home.  When  I again  saw  Mr.  Castelar,  after  an  interval  of 

Mr.  Castelar  tnwday  unites  about  his  table  all  that  is  twelve  monihs,  the  political  horizon  had  blackened  con 
most  interesting  in  the  Spanish  capital,  excepting  the  im-  siderably.  The  kindly  statesman  welcomed  me  cordially 
mediate  court  circle,  which  of  course  could  not  openly  as  ever,  and  reasserted  his  horror  of  war,  and  belief  iu  a 
appear  to  countenance  an  avowed  republican.  It  is  worth  mot  e Christian  solution  of  the  difficulties.  At  the  same 
notiug  in  purenthesis  that  socially  Spain  enjoys  more  time  he  was  less  of  an  optimist  than  when  I lmd  seen  him 
political  liberty  than  Germany,  in  tiie  sense  that  a man  in  last,  and  was  particularly  bitter  at  the  unscrupulous  cor- 
Madnd  who  avows  sentiments  in  opposition  to  the  gov-  respondents  of  American  papers  who  had  pretended  to 
einment  does  not  on  that  account  necessarily  fall  under  interview  him  and  had  put  words  into  his  mouth  which 
a boycott  so  severe  as  to  forbid  all  people  loyal  to  the  were  fabrications,  and  wholly  at  variance  with  his  views, 
government  from  frequenting  his  house.  I have  in  mind  He  now  had  no  relations  with  any  members  of  the  Amer- 
several  instances  of  notable  Germans  who,  in  consequence  ican  Legation,  iu  spite  of  the  high  regard  he  was  prepared 
voting  ngmiist  n measure  or  the  government,  have  been  to  entertain  personally  for  General  Woodford  He  liad 
wholly  ostracized  by  not  merely  the  court,  but  by  the  liecu  in  the  past  so  frequently  betrayed  by  men  who  pre- 
army  the  officials,  the  learned  professions,  and  even  the  tended  to  be  friends  that  now  lie  preferred  to  wait  iu 
lhc  diplomatic  corps  in  Berlin.  silence  until  be  could  sec  clearly  ahead  either  peace  or  war. 

I is  safe  to  s.iy  tlmt  if  Castelar  were  a German  he  would  A great  change  had  come  over  Mr.  Castelar,  which  his  in- 
m Berlin  be  forced  to  lye  as  much  out  of  the  world  as  if  timales  attributed  to  ill  health,  and  also  largely  to  the 
he  had  been  smitten  with  the  plague.  B J 

His  house  is  on  the  beautiful  Ave- 
nue Serrafio,  iu  the  upper  part  of  the 
town,  near  to  the  French  Embassy 
ami  the  present  residence  of  General 
Woodford.  I first  had  the  pleasure 
of  meeting  this  grand  old  republican 
through  the  mediation  of  a common 
friend  and  member  of  the  Colxlen 
Club.  I was  shown  into  an  antecham- 
ber so  filled  with  treasures  of  curious 
and  beautiful  bric-a-brac  tliat  I was  lost 
in  pleasant  admiration  while  the  maid 
carried  my  card  to  her  busy  master. 

Soon  he  appeared— a siglit  I shall  not 
readily  forget:  a frank,  strong  face, 
with  brilliant  penetrating  eyes  that 
seemed  always  dancing  with  a disposi- 
tion to  smile.  His  nose  is  such  as  I 
usually  find  on  strong  men  — not  so 
large  as  the  striking- one  of  Paul 
Kruger,  but  reminding  me  somewhat 
of  that  on  the  great  Baron  Stein. 

Anywhere  on  a public  thoroughfare  I 
should  have  stopped  to  look  twice  at 
Castelar,  for  his  very  carriage  suggests 
an  uncrowned  king.  He  has  beeu  a 
Cromwell  of  Spain— for  a brief  period, 
it  is  true,  but  still  a period  long  enough 
to  stamp  his  name  in  history  as  the 
first  to  make  his  country  great  without 
cruelty  and  strong  without  the  destruc- 
tion of  personal  liberty. 

U is  now  thirty -four  years  ago  that 
Castelar  thundered  against  the  abuses 
of  the  monarchy  in  his  famous  paper 
called  The  Democracy.  He  was  then 
but  thirty-two  years  of  age,  having 
been  born  in  1832.  His  devotion  to 
popular  rights  cost  him  dearly,  for  the 
government  punished  him  by  turning 
him  out  of  a professorship  lie  then 
held  at  the  Madrid  University.  Un- 
deterred by  this,  the  young  politician 
seized  the  first  opportunity  that  offered 
itself  for  proving  the  sincerity  of  his 
republican  principles,  and  in  1866  he 
was  condemned  to  death  for  having 
taken  part  in  fights  on  the  barricades 
against  the  government.  Fortunately 
for  us,  he  escaped  across  the  frontier 
in  time.  The  fear  of  death  has  no 

Mr,  Castelar,  when  I first  met  him  last  year  reimivkai  „ 
war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  as  anlbsimlitv 
—a  monstrosity.  The  very  idea  he  ““udity 

t KS  ,P«'SS-  .^assured  me  & 


CASTELAR  IN  HIS  STUDY. 


rebels,  or  to  submit  to  Spanish  colonini  tyranny.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  decide  not  to  keep  the  islands,  what  can 
we  do  with  them?  Are  the  people  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  govern  themselves?  Absolutely  in  the  dark  in  regard 
to  the  enormous  disadvantages  of  foreign  colonies,  popular 
opinion  here  is  strongly  in  favor  of  keeping  the’  islands 
It  is  perhaps  suggestive  of  I lie  tendencies  iu  the  direction 
of  annexation  that  officers  leaving  for  die  Philippines  are 
preparing  to  stay  away  two  years. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  strength  of  the  insurgents 
General  Merrilt  is  very  impatient  at  the  enforced  delay  iii 
the  transportation  of  his  forces.  So  strong  is  the  general’s 
feeling  iu  this  matter,  and  so  sure  is  he  that  it  is  a mistake 
to  allow  the  insurgents  to  get  a thoroughly  organized 
fighting  force,  tlmt  General  Greene,  who  is  to  command 
the  second  expedition,  slarting  next  Tuesday,  expects  !o 
take  the  field  immediately  on  arriving.  He  will  have  with 
him  over  2.500  men— the  Tenth  Pennsylvania  Volunteers 
two  battalions  of  the  Eighteenth  and  Twenty-third  United 
Slates  Regulars,  the  First  Colorado  Volunteers,  the  Utah 
Light  Battery,  and  detachments  of  Company  A of  the  En 
gineer  Corps. 

To-day  your  correspondent  went  over  the  transports 
which  are  nearly  ready  to  start,  and  found  them  excel- 
lently nrrnnged.  Whatever  adverse  criticism  may  with 
justice  lie  made  of  the  management  of  the  home  camp  the 
organization  of  the  expedition  itself  deserves  the  highest 
praise.  All  the  bunks  and  mattresses  are  new  and  al- 
though of  necessity  the  berths  are  close  together,’ they  are 
so  arranged  that  the  soldiers  will  get  fresh  air— a very 
important  item  on  a long  voyage  in  tropical  seas.  There 
are  new  kitchens,  and  stalls  for  cattle 
to  supply  fresh  meat  to  the  troops 
throughout  the  journey.  In  fact,  the 
ships  have  been  remodelled  to  suit  the 
emergency,  and  the  work  has  been 
carefully  done. 

Many  of  the  men  were  down  look- 
ing over  their  new  home.  They  seemed 
well  pleased;  but  they  are  so  eager  t<> 
get  away  that  I doubt  if  they  would 
have  complained  had  they  been  stalled 
in  a cattle  boat.  The  Utah  battery  were 
on  the  dock  shipping  their  guns.  They 
are  nearly  all  men  over  six  feet  high. 
Indeed,  I have  not  seen  in  any  Euro 
peau  army  such  a lot  of  tall  men  «.s 
those  making  up  General  Merritt's 
small  army.  They  would  have  de- 
lighted the  heart  of  Frederick  the 
Great. 

“Jimmy  Green,”  if  one  nmy  so  dub 
the  American  privute.  is  a tall,  thin- 
faced. long-legged  fellow,  with  gray 
eyes  and  a long  reach.  In  his  leisure 
moments  lie  is  apt  to  chew  tobacco. 
He  is  pleasant  with  strangers,  but  not 
confidential.  It  is  only  after  he  knows 
you  pretty  well  that  lie  will  tell  you 
“all  about  it";  giving  his  opinion  with 
measured  impartiality.  He  never  bub- 
bles over,  and  looks  and  acts  as  if  he 
would  make  a cool  fighter. 

Certain  interesting  facts  come  to 
light  from  the  stories  told  by  Captain 
Loud  and  his  companions  about  the 
battle  of  Manila.  When  the  American 
fleet  rirst  arrived  off  the  Philippines 
they  were  sighted  by  the  telegraph  sta- 
tion at  Point  Balinao,  and  the  news 
was  sent  to  Manila.  The  Spaniards, 
therefore,  were  informed  tlmt  the 
American  fleet  was  at  hand,  and  yet 
no  measures  were  tnken  to  protect  the 
entrance  of  Manila  Bay.  The  forts  on 
each  aide  of  the  channel  were  on  rocky 
elevations,  so  that  their  modern  guns 
would  command  the  deck  of  any  man 
of- war  attempting  to  enter  the  strait 
by  daylight.  The  only  opportunity 
was  to  go  through  during  'the  night, 
and  even  this  would  have  been  next  to 
impossible  without  the  loss  of  one  or 
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vernor  - General  liad  issued  his  well- 
cd  in  ci„wvf“v‘  v'u*v“,ng  proposition,  in  which  he  threaten- 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  ROWAN’S  EXPLOIT. 

THE  AMERICAN  DELEGATE’S  VISIT  TO  GARCIA. 


When  every  day  brings  important  news  of  our  war.  it  would  seem  to  lie  inviting 
contradiction  and  opposition  for  one  to  pick  out  a single  item  and  to  say,  “ This  is  the 
most  important  of  all.”  But  as  to  the  most  important  item  of  news  in  the  week 
ending  June  18  there  should  be  no  dispute.  During  that  week  our  little  force  of  six 
hundred  marines  was  making  the  most  gallant  efforts  to  muintain  from  day  to  day  the 
position  it  had  taken  up  at  Camp  McCalla,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Guantanamo  Bay. 
At  first  the  position  appeared  to  tie  untenable.  The  Spaniards,  in  greatly  superior 
numbers,  surrounded  the  camp,  and  curried  on  a species  of  guerilla  warfare,  inces- 
sant, harassing  to  the  last  degree,  as  familiar  to  them  as  it  was  strange  and  exhausting 
to  our  men.  The  difficulties  of  a summer  campaign  in  Cuba,  with  all  the  beating  of 
thickets  for  a concealed  enemy  that  it  involves,  was  thus  realized  at  the  very  outset. 
The  peril  was  of  the  gravest  nature;  men  less  determined  or  less  bravely  led  would 
have  been  withdrawn,  and  the  Spaniards  would  have  received  all  the  encouragement 
that  an  initial  success  can  bring.  At  this  critical  time  a number  of  Cuban  insurgents, 
as  was  stated  in  the  “Diary  of  the  War”  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Weekly,  rendered 
valuable  assistance.  It  is  not  necessary  to  believe  that  the  better  fighting  on  Tuesday 
and  the  succeeding  days  was  due  to  their  co-operation,  or  to  the  suggestions  they  were 
able  to  offer,  with  their  knowledge  of  the  difficult  country  aud  the  peculiar  methods 
of  the  enemy.  But  the  facts  that  stand  out  quite  plainly  are,  first,  that  they  fought 
cleverly  and  fiercely  beside  our  men;  second,  that  the  enemy  was  driven  from  cover 
with  considerable  loss;  third,  that  the  position  of  our  marines  became  tolerably  secure. 
On  Thursday  our  force  was  further  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  a number  of  insur- 
gents led  by  General  Perez,  who,  we  are  told,  has  a larger  body  of  men  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, ready  to  he  of  service  as  occasion  shall  arise.  On  Friday,  June  17,  supplies 
of  medicine,  arms,  and  ammunition  were  taken  on  the  Dolphin  to  Sigua,  midway 
between  Santiago  de  Cuba  and  Guantanamo,  and  delivered  to  General  Castillo,  who 
has  about  three  hundred  insurgents  armed  with  Lee-Metford  rifles  at  that  point. 
Perez  and  Castillo  are,  it  will  of  course  be  understood,  subordinates  of  General 
Cali x to  Garcia,  the  white-haired  Cuban  leader,  whose  strong  and  rather  handsome 
face,  with  the  peculiar  mark  in  the  forehead  (a  bullet  wound  self-inflicted  years 
ago,  when  the  cause  he  has  always  fought  for  seemed  lost),  is  so  familiar  to  readers 
of  American  illustrated  periodicals.  General  Garcia  is  commander-in-chief  of  the 
Cuban  forces  in  the  entire  eastern  half  of  the  island — that  is,  wherever  they  may  be 
gathered  in  little  bauds,  from  the  Jucaro  Moron  Trocha  to  Cape  Mnysi.  With  the 
body  of  insurgents  under  his  immediate  control,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Baynuio,  lie  is 
now  endeavoring  to  stop  the  Spanish  troops  from  Havana  and  other  western  points 
on  their  way  to  Santiago  and  Guantanamo. 

What  has  now  been  said  may  serve  to  show  why  especial  importance  is  attached  to 
reports  that  the  Cubans  are  proving  themselves  valuable  allies  in  Santiago  Province. 
But  t lie  full  significance  of  the  news  lies  in  the  fact  that,  through  this  activity  of 
liis  officers,  Garcia  is  proving  his  disposition  to  carry  out  the  spirit  and  letter  of  his 
agreement  made  with  our  government  on  May  1,  when  he  was  visited  by  Lieutenant 
Rowan. 


LIEUTENANT  ROWAN’S  ROUTE  ACROSS  CUBA. 

Dotted  Line  is  the  Boundary  between  Santiago  de  Cuba  aud  Puerto  Principe. 
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II. 

Andrew  Summers  Rowan,  Lieutenant  in  the  Nineteenth  United  States  In- 
fantry, left  Washington  April  9 on  a secret  mission  to  General  Garcia.  He  look 
the  Atlas  Line  steamship  Adirondack  to  Kingston,  Jamaica,  and  there  awaited 
instructions  by  cable.  After  completing  arrangements  for  the  trip,  to  which  end 
he  placed  himself  unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  agents  of  the  Cuban  Junta  in 
Jamaica,  he  got  his  orders  and  left  Kingston  on  April  23 — the  day,  it  will  lie 
remembered,  on  which  President  McKinley  signed  the  proclamation  calling  for 
125,000  volunteers,  and  two  days  before  the  formal  declaration  of  war. 

Leaving  Kingston  at  two  o'clock,  Rowan  crossed  the  island  in  a northwesterly 
direction  to  St.  Anns,  where  he  got  a little  sailing- boat,  whose  captain  he  calls  a 
pirate  (and  heartily  admires— that  is  evident).  Then  one  hundred  miles  from  St. 
Anns  to  the  coast  line  of  Santiago  Province,  near  that  jutting  point  where  the 
Sierra  Maeslra  lifts  its  peaks  out  of  the  sea — one  of  them,  a bit  nearer  Santiago, 
to  u height  of  eight  thousand  four  hundred  feet,  while  another,  by  Portillo,  is  a 
mate  for  any  mountain  we  have  between  the  Mississippi  and  the  Atlantic. 
Rowan’s  “pirate”  knew  of  the  movements  of  the  Spanish  patrol  boats  along 
that  majestic  shore  as  though  he  himself  controlled  them.  He  would  not  land 
“ el  delegado  Americano  ” immediately,  but  waited  until  the  coast  was  clear. 
Then,  running  in  by  a place  called  Gran  Rincon,  west  of  Portillo,  he  success- 
fully discharged  his  duty  to  the  Junta  and  to  his  passenger.  The  latter  found 
himself  on  shore  in  the  care  of  other  friends  of  free  Cuba. 

From  the  coast  the  first  day’s  march  took  Rowan’s  party  well  into  the  moun- 
tains. There  the  next  da}’  was  passed  in  collecting  provisions  for  the  trip  to 
Calixto  Garcia’s  camp,  and  in  securing  information,  too,  as  to  the  general’s 
whereabouts— for  they  supposed  he  wus  still  moving  from  place  to  place,  in  the 
manner  of  insurgents. 

“ We  did  not  know  where  he  was.  We  got  our  knowledge  us  we  went,” 
Rowan  says.  r 

On  the  28th  of  April  the  Spaniards  abandoned  Bayamo.  Garcia  entered  jafid 
established  himself  comfortably  in  that  famous  old  town.  A day  earlier  ( April 
27)  Rowau’s  party  set  out  across  the  Sierra  Maestra ; on  the  28tli,  pressing  on 
towards  the  northeast,  they  got  among  the  foot-hills;  the  last  day  of  the  month 
found  them  nearing  the  goal,  but  marching  along  a trail  so  rough  that  they 
were  glad  to  camp  on  the  river  Buey,  “ to  swim,  and  sleep  in  hammocks.” 

(On  the  other  side  of  the  world  Dewey’s  fleet  entered  Manila  Bay  that  night  ) 

Only  about  twenty  miles  further  to  Bayamo;  and  so,  at  noon  on  “ Manila  day,” 
May  1,  Rowan  aud  his  companions  reached  the  outskirts  of  Bayamo.  They  saw 
the  people  who  had  been  exiled  from  the  city,  three  years  before,  rushing  in  to 
claim  their  own  again,  now  that  the  insurgents  were  established  there.  Bavamo 
had  formerly  about  thirty  thousand  inhabitants;  now  perhaps  two  thousand.  It 
is  easy  to  realize  the  full  force  of  Rowan’s  statement,  in  regard  to  this  remnant, 
that  the  present  inhabitants  are  “all  insurgents  at  heart.” 

The  Spanish  forts,  when  lie  arrived,  were  smouldering  ruins,  the  fife  of  the 
city  beginning  again,  under  changed  conditions.  In  the  Bayamo  River,  a third 
of  a mile  wide  here,  women  were  standing  in  the  shallows  to  wash  their  clothing 
on  the  bowlders. 

The  horses  of  the  part}'  were  tied  opposite  a Cuban  flug  that  distinguished 
Garcia’s  headquurters.  Rowan  was  received  in  an  agreeable  office,  where  he 
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delivered  the  despatches  that  had  been  intrusted  to  i,tm 

si ft  «>’ 

*<*«•■>.  to  acoompany  ” ™ «“  •»■■'  >'«ps  a deserted^,  eaT^aruin8'"8'6  pla“la,lo">  pa‘" 

> crossing  BaTamo the  XT  distinctly ?“iehC  H^spcaU  of“’r “ “?d  his  *«  "as 
ivei  before  inidnitrlit  At  ci,n„-  ^a^  Guulo  honor  wlm  will  imnn  i • ^ of  Garcia  as  a man  of 

a^j^UCSJSrffass  s^.»^«3sasi»5s«s 


nr  Edwin  Lobd  W’brkb. 


STyetre’TiT  kXmornll  T^'TT  <““»"X  Cubaa  tllal  "a  oom,„aneds.lrtt,ned  ”"d  ,nured  to 


Near  Arenas'  is  “fortjLT/in*  ’"t0  C,‘mp  for  the  night! 
ten  years’  war  Next  constructed  during  the 

and  reached  Victoria*  do  Iiw"t  ' 1<!y  8tart<‘‘i  at  sunrise, 
mined  town  they  met  a 1 'o'  ?utskif  of  which 

hundred  men.  cncamned  „~»C  °f  Pubans,'  tour  or  live 

Rowan  inspected  the  fortifiontZ  plac®  called  Piedtns. 
of  the  siege  by ^ which  oSS^D*5?IJ5ul,Sedltt«  P'“ 
August,  1897  and  on  “aPll,re<*  the  town  in 

misnamed  Victoria  de  las  Tmtas”!?’11^  th'i  8in8ularly 
single  building  was  habUaHe  n dlsc“v?red  ‘hat  not  a 
razed  to  the  grmind”  , ? ”"w-  "the  "hole  thing 
illustration  of  the  insurgent  of  16  sf?liks  of  ils  a striking 
towns.  The  Spanish pifn hti  whiSh  *8. tH  d<*troy  the 
the  country!  ^ Dot  less  definite — to  destroy 

computationZbhough^Rowan1^63!  ??cord‘Pg  to  Cal  lazo’s 
cd  Damanuecos,  at  the  foo° of  wldnh "fS,par!y  to  a ldl> 
now,  being  within  strikhJXdisXnce  Ramped.  And 
they  devoted  a day  to  preparation^ f f p 16  "0rtl“  eoast. 
in?  satis  out  of  the  eanopS  ' , h ' ‘te  v0>'aK,e.  ™ali- 
Cllmbtng  to  the  top  of  the  peak  cn.lv  tl  etc- 

i ley  were  rewarded  win,  abeautffid  ,u  follow‘“g  day, 
characteristic  feature  in  the  landsc!  i 1 ■ ’ not  tlle  least 
palm  forest  stretching  northward  fX  6 aa  e?ormous 
lay  through  this  stately  growth— thrnnPu  KUr8>tUelr  course 
poisonous  guao-tree  gale  XintTTf  T‘-  ’ Wkere  tlle 
tiien  a fortress  willt  walls  nf  ,,„  i pro('f  °f  Us  presence- 
flnally  they  came  to  file  coast  an, IT''  T9  passcd:  a"d 
works).  The  work  of  collects  J the  ° “to<" <sa,t’ 
and  evaporating  it  to  obtain  a f, m i sca:'vater  m kettles 
ban  forces  is  carried  on  by  offended  °,f,sa’ 11  for  the  Cu- 

v7£,fr."!  puaishZmTtt8 ,n the  aad  a 


Makrion  Wilcox. 

OUR  BATTLE-CRY. 

Not  for  Revcnge-alhcit  Spain 
Destroyed  the  Maine— 

Not  for  her  islands,  near  or  far 
Wage  we  this  war. 

Nor  solely  for  poor  Cuba’s  need 
Do  our  sons  bleed  • 

ErettotbeTd,rC8ti0n3  WhiChwCre  «"* 

Wh  o°  scarce  yet  see  * F°' 

Wisely  to  rule  ourselves,  are  set 
Where  ways  lmve  met, 

To  lead  the  waiting  rations  on! 

■Wot  for  our  own 

ButdfonrZeaWobHd,e'flagSUnfUrkd’ 

Henrietta  R.  Eliot. 
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K ay  or  stormy,  the  pictures  looked  their  very worst  in 

vefloul  ereat?ons'’Bfligl‘V,l,e  8p,inS  '«»«•  •«<>  K 

- 

they  were  at  least  si, pit  Pr,Jrat?ers  f,om  other  table 

ther.  With  a^ift  fri^6?  f™m  ll*e  inclemency  of  the  we 
could  have  hefn  m mPer*ectlons  and  shortcomings,  wh 
great  court  where°H  «■“  the  vnstneS  of  tl 

palm  fronds  lifted  liiSi  "al'"0  s®“lPI.ure  glenmed  ainot: 
of  violet  and  above  the  insolent  compctitic 

flower  Ld  tt  fre  ftinm1  ,'"ltS  and  8lct'«'s  a'i 

a novice  or  ar,*sH„.,i",f  livln8  faces?  For  no  one  bt 
on  painted  canvas  nr  ®nt^U8.,asl  could  fix  his  attentio 
foreground  like  a r,^,tkI  "V":  ,.r?a8e  when  seen  across 
where  (esthetic  elowns'ff  ka^ ^cidoscope  of  life  and  colot 

brief  hour  of  suc«ss  as  welfZf.nC  u96tu.nias  l'ad  tliei 

either  world  and  n- 1,,',,.1,  -as  l lc  'Signing  beauties  o 
court  at  tlie  Veruissnve  oelebrtues  of  the  day,  who  all  Iteit 

<*t her  memories n-ui  mil'/,,,.  " 0 *J  ®aIoD-  Tiicse  and  man; 

last  exposition  nnd  of  ?eenca9of  thegranipageantsofthi 
pique-elusiered  a ,n,  t ? “ days  of  the  Ctmcours  Hip 

it  was  realized ThaL th .*?*■ 1 ,alal!  H Industrie;  and  whet 
was  also  doomed  to  Heotne,l*lbor!n®  * Garden  of  Paris  ' 
uprooted,  not  cve'n  fZtmn110'1’  “1*  ils  cliestn,lt  bowers 
and  enduring  painec  of  art— ?f  11  ">Hru  sumptuous 
—and  a spectacular  hrid'1  ,n°L00L'  “ne,  but  two  of  them 
Of  a still  more  scdnrHu«^n^f1(^e8Va^e^  to  l^e  prosp®01 
“elsewhere  ” could  on  ®,nr<^n  Bden  in  some  vague 
frivolous  coteri^of  PaHs°fnrt|J»?«{8BStlielic  ai?d  more 
Tlje  gradual  dismantling  8 1 1611  Present  deprivations, 

of  glass  roof  as  it  went  mflT  {?esl™ctj®n  of  the  vast  extent 
were  not  a cheerful  sio-t  dlir*n£  ^,e  bleak  winter  months 
past  or  to  look  the  oflEr  ’aDd  People  were  fain  to  hurry 
the  great  entrancearch^bolrd  . , ^ow  a!1  U»»t  remains  is 
many  joyous  crowds  lilivS*1  U^i t0  lls  aPex-  "here  so 
of  the  adjoining  walls  * Satlicred,  and  a small  section 

solitary  port!dZth!,ler?nl,re  ell<;,os'"’c1  reaclting  from  the 
bus  been  surrounded  ^v^1!8'  t ^.8ees  down  t0  thc  Scille' 
green,  and  panX  off  hv  t®1*  board  wall,  tinted  pale 
fur  from  tin  sightly  when  hSf?  .°,f‘reI|ia-work,  which  is 
shadows.  Behimniiis  hamcrii  'ft < eu  ’t3'  fllck«ring  tree 
uces,  and  the  broad  avenue  whict,Ile-u0rk  011  tlle  nc"’  pal' 
been  going  on,  and  at  the  XCW  * k Wl  1 seParate  them,  has 
of  the  greater  edifice  lmvn  k CDt  momenl  the  stone  columns 

fhe  whole  enclosed  spnce^lTa1"  ^'erlop  thc 
a vast  quarry  interspersed  wi  h 1 ldPrr,ess  of  st0,|e,  like 
tl,e  tracks  of  a light  ran , shanl,es-  nnd  bisected  by 
carried.  The  fXrn  iimn3!’  >a,lonA1w,,ich  ,lie  material  is 
bl<e  the  curtain  of  a theatric  °fi  oJd  Pa>nce,  which, 
together  with  iis  flankinn-  ^“a8ks  tl,e  scene  of  action, 
when  the  new  spectacle  isFro  fti  si  Wl  i disappear  at  once 
A new  avenue  will  extend  f ,or  t,le  impatient  public. 
"Of  quite  at  right  angles  wh'h  Clla,nPs  ^L'sees,  hut 
palaces,  terminating  af  the  I!"  !•  between  tlie  two  new 
HI.,  thc  corner-stone  of  whTrufX08!1''-  !)ridfic  Alexander 
Emperor  during  ]ii3  . p'  ..  as  ,la'd  by  the  Russian 
lus  section  with  the  Esnlnt, •."i  '9’!*'1'. will  connect 
an  entire  new  quarter  is  now  " d?  Inval>fles— in  short, 
Grand  Palais  des  Beaux-Arts  Jm'X' c0l,slrll,',i"11-  Thc 
will  take  up  nearly  all  the 
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right  side  of  the  avenue, from  one  end  nearly  to  the  other. 
Three  different  architects— M.  Deglane,  M.  Thomas,  and 
M.Louvet— have  each  been  commissioned  to  design  a wing 
of  the  building,  all  working  under  the  general  direction 
of  M.  Girault.  In  the  portion  designed  by  M.  Thomas, 
the  rear  of  the  edifice,  which  will  be  in  a measure  com- 
plete in  itself,  with  a grand  entrance  on  the  Avenue  d’An- 
tiu,  the  individual  talent  of  the  architect  will  be  allowed 
full  play,  although  his  conception,  like  those  of  his  con- 
freres, must  harmonize  with  the  general  plan.  He  lias 
been  for  many  years  the  official  architect  of  the  Palais 
d’Industrie,  and  it  is  said  that  a certain  likeness  to  the 
old  landmark  will  be  perpetuated  iu  this  part  of  the  new 
building,  which  will  lie  known  as  the  Paluis  Thomas. 
The  central  porch,  facing  the  Avenue  d’Antin.will  resem- 
ble in  some  measure,  although  on  a smaller  scale,  the 
principal  entrance  of  the  Palais  d'lndustrie.  As  on  the 
front  of  the  palace  facing  the  new  avenue,  arcades  of 
twin  Ionic  columns  will  extend  on  either  side  the  en- 
trance. and  this  rear  portion  will  reach  from  the  Quai  de 
la  Conference  to  the  prolongation  of  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon. 
Above  the  central  portal  the  sky-line  is  broken  by  the 
central  dome,  anil  the  ranges  of  twin  columns  on  each 
side  will  support  the  projection  of  the  roof,  which  will 
form  a broad  strip  of  “ bandeau” — to  use  tlie  technical 
term  employed  here— thus  giving  a logical  reason  for  the 
presence  of  the  colonnade.  This  upper  bandeau  will  be 
surmounted  by  a light  balustrade,  and  thesohiewhat  level 
outline  will  be  relieved  by  a series  of  sculptural  vases 
placed  at  intervals,  which,  together  with  the  occasional 
statues  or  bronze  groups, will  sufficiently  vary  its  monot- 
ony. Upon  enteriugthe  building  from  the  Avenue  d’Antin, 
we  shall  Hud  ourselves  in  a vast  elliptical  hall, beneath  the 
flattened  dome  seen  from  without,  and  this  spacious  ro- 
tunda will,  it  is  expected,  be  flooded  with  light,  as  one 
great  object  of  the  director-in  cliief  has  been  to  get  as 
much  sunshine  as  possible  into  the  building,  and  to  allow 
as  many  openings  as  are  consistent  with  its  architectural 
beauty  when  viewed  from  the  outside.  The  decorations 
of  this  inner  court  will  be  sober  and  subdued  in  color, 
after  the  style  of  those  in  the  amphitheatre  of  the  Sor- 
bonne,  as  it  is  felt  that  too  violent  oppositions  of  color 
might  have  a crude  effect  when  seen  under  such  intense 
light.  This  entrance  hull  will  be  surrounded  by  stairways 
giving  access  to  the  two  long  exhibition  galleries  on  either 
side.  The  interior  of  the  Palais  Thomas  will  be  decorated 
in  the  style  which  prevailed  in  France  at  the  end  of  the 
last  century,  which  is  now  considered  simpler  and  in  bet- 
ter taste  Limn  the  style  which  immediately  preceded  it. 
At  each  end  of  the  Palais  Thomas  there  will  be  a low 
entrance  under  the  basement,  by  which  horses  and  other 
animals  to  be  exhibited  in  the  different  competitions  may 
enter.and  the  stables  placed  on  tlie  ground-floor  will  be  so 
contrived  as  to  be  perfectly  free  from  dampness;  a thick 
platform  or  construction  of  cement  will  be  hud  under  the 
flooriug;  for,  as  heretofore,  the  Concours  Hippique  and 
the  cattle  shows  will  take  place  immediately  before  the 
Salon.  All  tlie  exterior  decoration  of  this  rear  portion  of 
the  edifice  will  he  quiet  and  sober  in  general  effect,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  not  compete  in  magnificence  with  the 
principal  facade  opening  on  tlie  new  uvenue. 

The  great  square  portico  of  the  grand  entrance,  deeply 
recessed  behind  its  Ionic  columns,  will  open  into  a hall  of 
vast  dimensions,  extending  from  tlie  inner  arch  of  the  en- 
trance back  to  the  division  fronting  on  the  Avenue  d’Antin 
(or  Palais  Thomas),  reaching  upward  to  the  summit  of  the 
broad  central  dome.  This  will  be  one  of  the  most  strik- 
ing features  of  tlie  edifice,  aud,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  deco- 


rated in  a style  worthy  of  its  noble  proportions.  A broad 
gallery  ten  metres  in  width  will  surround  this  space, 
which  muy  be  utilized  as  a “ pronietioir  ” or  for  special 
exhibitions  when  needed,  or,  again,  for  tribunes  or  boxes 
during  the  Concours  llippique  and  on  similar  occasions. 
A monumental  stairway,  of  exceptional  size  and  sumptu- 
ously decorated,  will  lead  to  a great  tribuue  or  balcony 
which  will  command  a view  ot  tlie  whole  interior,  and 
this  stairway,  it  is  expected,  will  be  one  of  the  chief  points 
of  interest.  As  iu  tlie  old  Paluis  d’Industrie,  a long  gal- 
lery will  unite  exteriorly  tlie  whole  series  of  exhibition- 
rooms,  so  that  one  may  walk  from  one  end  of  the  series 
to  the  other  without  entering  the  rooms.  The  chief  fea- 
ture in  that  portion  of  the  building  designed  by  M.  Louvet 
will  be  the  great  hall  where  the  opening  ceremony  of  the 
exposition  of  1900  will  take  place,  and  which  will  be  used 
for  the  reception  of  sovereigns,  the  distribution  of  recom- 
penses, and  on  other  state  occasions.  After  tlie  close  of 
tlie  exposition  it  will  be  utilized  for  festivals  and  con- 
certs. It  would  be  impossible  at  present  to  give  any  fur- 
ther or  more  authentic  details  in  regard  to  the  interior 
decorutious  of  tlie  edifice,  as  nothing  definite  beyond  their 
general  character  has  yet  been  decided.  The  frieze  of 
this  “modern  Parthenon  ” is  to  be  a work  of  art  of  tlie 
most  modern  character,  and  tlie  motive  is  to  be  the  “ His 
tory  of  Art  through  all  the  Ages,”  after  the  cartoon  of 
M.  Joseph  Blanc,  of  the  Institute.  The  material  will  he  a 
new  kind  of  “ceramic,”  known  as  “ gris  cerame,”  to  he 
east  at  the  national  manufactory  of  Sevres,  under  the  di- 
rection of  M.  Baumgart. 

An  oversight  frequently  committed  by  architects  is  to 
design  a building  without  taking  iuto  consideration  the 
site  it  will  occupy  and  its  relation  to  surrounding  build- 
ings or  other  objects,  which  may  modify  its  effect  in  some 
measure.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the  group  of 
buildings  forming  tlie  new  quarter,  as  it  is  now  called,  lias 
been  so  thoroughly  studied  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  as 
to  the  ultimate  harmony  of  tlie  whole  conception. 

Tlie  smaller  palace  of  fine  arts,  known  as  tlie  Palais 
Girault,  after  the  name  of  its  architect,  will  face  the 
larger  one  across  the  avenue,  but  will  be  so  different  in 
its  style  and  character  as  to  suggest  no  comparison  witli 
it.  The  central  dome,  surmounted  by  a bronze  figure,  will 
be  higher  in  proportion  than  that  of  the  greater  edifice; 
t lie  pavilions  at  either  end  of  the  principal  facade  will  be 
terminated  by  semicircular  bays, which  will  harmonize  in 
form  with  the  two  circular  pavilions  on  the  rear  eleva- 
tion; and  the  front  on  tlie  avenue  will  present  a row  of 
single  columns  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  porch  which, 
almost  or  quite  in  contact  with  the  wall,  offer  only  the 
suggestion  of  a colonnade.  Although  the  ground  plan  of 
this  edifice  is  an  irregular  polygon,  thus  presen  ting  greater 
difficulties  in  obtaining  an  agreeable  result,  it  is  said  that 
M.  Giraull's  design — which  obtained  the  first  prize  at  the 
Concours— has  scarcely  been  modified,  even  in  its  slightest 
details,  contrary  to  the  general  rule  in  regard  to  public 
monumeuts. 

Less  majestic  and  imposing  than  the  greater  palace 
across  the  avenue,  it  will  form  a valuable  pendant  by  rea- 
son of  its  somewhat  gayer  and  lighter  aspect.  On  enter- 
ing the  central  portal  by  a series  of  twenty  steps,  we 
come  at  once  into  a spacious  vestibule,  circular  in  form, 
and  immediately  under  the  dome.  On  either  hand  extend 
two  long  exhibition-halls,  lighted  by  windows  placed  be 
tween  tlie  exterior  columns,  aud  by  occasional  sky  lights. 

An  inner  series  of  galleries  will  be  lighted  only  from 
above,  while  the  centre  of  the  building  will  be  treated  ns 
a garden,  bordered  by  a semicircular  colonnade  which  will 


do  duty  as  a covered  promenade.  It 
the  Palais  Girault  shall  be  dedicated,  du 
exposition,  to  retrospective  art,  while  its 
will  be  reserved  for  art  in  its  more  moder 

Careful  attention  lias  been  paid  to  the 
galleries,  by  the  architect,  who  has  visit, 
museums  and  galleries  of  Europe,  and 
the  treasures  of  art  which  will  he  gailie, 
seen  under  tlie  most  favorable  condition 
tended  that  this  building  shall  contain  int 
by  modern  artists  which  are  annually  i 
municipal  council,  and  which,  for  want  i 
have  often  heeu  stored  in  unsuitable  plat 
to  deteriorate. 

The  bridge  which  is  to  unite  the  ne 
the  old,  and  connect  the  avenue  with  tlie 
Invalides,  will  traverse  the  Seine  at  a s 
a single  arch,  and  is  to  he  a little  ove 
metres  in  length  by  forty  in  width.  Tin 
Resal  and  AI.  Alby*  whose  task  it  has  bet 
the  technical  and  scientific  part  of  the 
worked  in  concert  with  tlie  architects.  M] 
naril  and  Cousin,  who  have  been  occupied 
decorative  and  architectural  features  of  t 
and  who  have  labored  to  harmonize  i lie  gei 
judicious  use  of  stone  and  bronze,  with  tlie 
bining  grace  and  beauty  with  its  strength. 

During  the  early  stages  of  the  work  crow 
gaze  down  at  the  mysterious  rowsof  caisson! 
which  resembled  nothing  so  much  as  iron  in 
on  fend.  Inside  these  chambers,  which  nffc 
nicatiou  with  the  tunnel  beneath  tlie  rivet 
constructing  the  foundations  was  carried  < 
tern,  new  here,  was  fir.-t  employed  iu  t lie  1 
and  is  therefore  more.familiar  ut  home  than  a 
have  since  been  removed,  ns  the  sub-flavin 
enterprise  is  now  nearly  completed. 

The  four  tall  monuments,  or  “pylones,”  j 
each  side  of  tlie  entrances  at  either  end  of  th 
add  much  to  its  originality  as  a landmark.  T 
he  seventeen  metres  in  height,  or  twenty-two 
bronze  groups  representing  the  Arts.  Seieueei 
aud  Industry  placed  on  their  summits.  Su 
shafts,  or  semipyramidal  obelisks  of  stone,  br 
and  tall  clusters  of  lamps  wrought  in  nv 
grouped  near  their  bases.  A double  line  of  t 
or  lanterns  will  be  carried  across  the  bridge 
verity  of  its  lines  will  be  further  modified  I 
sculpture  placed  in  the  middle,  or  highest  ] 
curve,  and  by  tlie  fight  balustrades.  It  wai 
necessary  to  treat  the  steel  frame  work  of  tl 
such  a way  as  to  soften,  as  far  as  possible,  it 
rigid  lines,  and  these  decorative  accessories  a 
to  fulfil  this  mission. 

However  much  tlie  disappearance  of  the 
d’lndustrie,  with  all  its  associations,  may  b< 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  new  grouj 
ments,  when  completed,  will  more  than  com 
its  loss. 

The  two  stately  palaces  are  intended  not  for 
tion  only,  but  to  stand  for  all  time — the  br< 
between  them,  the  bridge  flanked  by  its  tower 
ments  with  their  triumphal  bronze  groups,  and 
dome  of  tlie  Invalides,  and.  indeed,  tlie  whole 
yond  the  Esplanade,  which  has  never  before  1 
value  as  an  architectural  feature  of  the  city, 
will  close  in  the  distance,  will  together  constit 
unsurpassed  in  Paris,  and  perhaps  in  ull  Euro[ 
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BY  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON, 

Author  of  “The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,"  etc. 


I.— TIIE  DAWN  OP  A WEDDING-JOURNEY. 

MR.  and  Mrs.  Hector  Archibald  were  prosperous 
and  happy  dwellers  in  a suburb  of  one  of  our 
large  towns.  Fortune  had  favored  them  in 
many  ways — in  health  and  in  a good  average 
happiness.  They  had  reached  early  middle  age,  and  their 
daughter  Kale,  their  only  child,  had  grown  up  to  be  a 
beautiful  and  good  young  woman,  and  was  on  the  point 
of  marrying  a young  lawyer — Rodney  Briughurst  by 
name— in  every  way  worthy  of  her. 

Hector  Archibald  was  a little  man,  with  small  bright 
eyes,  and  hair  slightly  touched  with  gray  and  very  much 
inclined  to  curl.  His  disposition  was  lively.  He  had  a 
strong  liking  for  cheerful  occurrences,  and  was  always 
willing  to  do  his  part  iu  the  bringing  about  of  such  events. 
Novelty  had  a charm  for  him.  lie  was  not  bound  by 
precedence  and  tradition,  and  if  lie  bad  found  himself 
at  a dinner  which  began  with  coffee  and  ended  with  oys- 
ters on  the  half-shell, he  would  have  given  the  unusual  meal 
a most  animated  consideration,  although  lie  might  have 
utterly  withheld  any  subsequent  approbation.  As  a gen- 
eral thing,  he  revolved  in  an  orbit  where  one  might  always 
he  able  to  find  him,  were  the  proper  calculations  made. 
But  if  any  one  drew  a tangent  for  him,  and  its  direction 
seemed  suitable  and  interesting,  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  fly  off  upon  it. 

The  disposition  of  Mrs.  Hector  Archibald  was  different. 
She  was  born  to  be  guided  by  customs,  fashions,  und 
forms.  She  believed  it  was  the  duty  of  a married  woman 
to  make  her  home  nappy,  and  she  did  it.  But  she  also 
believed  that  in  the  best  domestic  circles  there  were  rules 
and  usages  for  domestic  happiness  which  would  apply  to 
every  domestic  condition  anti  contingency.  It  frequentljr 
troubled  her,  however,  to  find  that  certain  customs,  forms, 
or  usages  of  domestic  society  had  elmuged.  and  being  of  a 
conservative  turn  of  mind,  it  was  difficult  for  her  to  adapt 
herself  to  these  changes.  But.  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  idea 
that  what  was  done  by  people  she  loved  and  people  she 
respected  ought  also  to  be  done  by  her,  she  earnestly  strove 
to  fit  herself  to  new  conditions,  especially  when  she  saw 
that  py  not  doing  so  she  would  be  out  of  touch  with  her 
family  and  her  friends. 

Now  of  course  the  wedding  of  their  daughter  was  the 
only  thing  in  the  world  that  seemed  of  real  importance  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald,  and  for  this  all  preparations  and 
plans  had  been  agreed  upon  and  made  with  great  good- 
will and  harmony,  excepting  one  tiling,  and  that  was  the 
wedding-trip.  Strange  to  say,  the  young  people  did  not 
wish  to  take  a wedding-trip.  They  believed  that  this 
old-fashioned  custom  was  unnecessary,  troublesome,  com- 
monplace, and  stupid.  Iu  the  gardens  and  grounds  of 
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the  Archibald  mansion,  and  in  the  beautiful  surrounding 
country,  they  had  loved  each  other  as  lovers,  and  among 
these  scenes  they  wished  to  begin  to  love  each  other  as  a 
married  couple.  Why  should  such  distasteful  and  un- 
pleasant ingredients  as  railroad  cars,  steamboats,  and  ho- 
tels he  dashed  into  the  pleasing  mixture  of  their  new 
lives?  It  had  been  arranged  that  for  a year  or  two,  at 
least,  they  should  live  in  Kate’s  dear  old  home,  and  why 
should  they  not  immediately  begin  that  life  there? 

Mr.  Archibald  did  not  favor  this  plan,  and  his  wife  was 
strongly  opposed  to  it.  A wedding  without  a wedding- 
trip  ought  not  to  be  thought  of. 

“During  the  honey-moon  a young  couple  should  live 
for  each  other,  with  each  other,  apart  from  the  rest  of  the 
world.  It  is  a beautiful  custom,  winch  should  not  be 
rudely  trampled  upon,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald. 

As  Mrs.  Archibald  cherished  a l>elief  that  she  ought  to 
conform  her  ideas  to  the  domestic  customs  of  the  day,  her 
daughter  Kate  cherished  the  belief  that  the  domestic  cus- 
toms of  the  day  ought  to  conform  themselves  to  her  ideas. 

“Of  course  we  should  like  to  be  alone  in  the  honey- 
moon,’’ she  exclaimed.  “We  don't  object  to  that;  and  if 
there  must  be  a wedding-journey,  jrou  and  father  cun  take 
it  and  we  will  stay  here.  Here  are  servants,  books,  things 
to  hat,  and  everything  our  hearts  can  desire,  und  here  we 
woidd  really  feel  as  if  we  were  beginning  life  as  man  and 
wife.  As  for  you  two,  you  both  need  a vacation,  and  no- 
thing could  he*  more  perfectly  appropriate  and  more  de- 
lightful to  everybody  than  that  you  should  take  our  wed- 
ding-trip. We  don’t  want  it;  we  will  make  it  a present 
to  you.  Go,  take  it  and  be  happy,  and  leave  us  here  to  be 
happy.  People  have  done  this  sort  of  thiug  before,  so 
that  it  is  not  absolutely  wild  and  unheard  of." 

Mr.  Archibald  welcomed  this  plan  with  open  arms,  and 
hugged  it  anil  his  daughter  to  his  breast.  It  suited  him 
admirably,  and  lie  declared  that  all  business  and  engage- 
ments of  every  kind  should  he  set  aside,  and  that  he 
would  be  ready  to  start  on  the  wedding-journey  witli  Mrs. 
Archibald  the  moment  the  ceremony  should  be  completed. 

“ You  will  wait  until  the  reception  is  over,  father?” 
said  Kate,  laughing. 

“ Yes,”  said  he,  “ I will  wait  for  that.’’ 

But  tliis  novel  proposition  sent  a chill  through  every 
fibre  of  Mrs.  Archibald’s  physical  organism.  At  first  she 
did  not  exactly  comprehend  it,  but  when  she  did,  the  chills 
increased.  When  she  had  recovered  herself  a little  she 
began  to  make  objections.  This  was  easy  enough,  for 
they  crowded  into  her  mind  like  sheep  into  a pen;  but 
every  objection,  as  she  brought  it  forth,  was  ruthlessly 
set  aside  or  crushed  to  earth  by  her  daughter  or  her  hus- 
band, assisted  by  her  expectant  sou  in-law,  of  whom  she 


declared  she  never  would  have  believed  such  a thing  had 
she  l>een  told  it. 

The  discussion  ended,  of  course,  by  Mrs.  Archibald 
agreeing  to  go  on  this  absurd  wedding- journey.  But  Lite 
good  lady’s  mental  troubles  were  not  over  when  she  hud 
given  her  consent.  As  this  scheme  had  been  devised  by 
those  dearest  to  her  on  earth,  and  as  it  was  certain,  these 
dearest  persons  assured  her,  to  meet  with  the  approbation 
of  nil  people  of  advanced  thought — at  least  of  those  whose 
thought  had  advanced  far  enough  to  make  it  worthy  of 
consideration — she  felt  that  in  taking  part  iu  this  scheme 
she  ought  to  do  it  honestly  and  with  her  whole  heart;  and 
at  her  time  of  life,  to  act  as  a proxy  for  a young  bride  by 
taking  a wedding  - journey  in  that  young  bride’s  place 
was  a very  difficult  thing  for  Mrs.  Archibald  to  do  hon- 
estly and  with  her  whole  heart.  But  she  would  try  to  do 
it.  Whatever  else  happened,  her  family  must  be  kept 
happy,  and  it  should  never  be  said  of  her  that  she  hung 
like  a millstone  around  the  combined  neck  of  that  fam- 
ily when  it  was  unitedly  climbing  toward  altitudes  of 
felicity,  which,  although  she  was  not  able  to  discern  them, 
must  exist,  since  that  fact  had  been  so  earnestly  insisted 
upon  by  Mr.  Archibald,  Kate,  and  Rodney  Briughurst. 

Thus  was  this  exceptional  hymeneal  jK-rfonnunce  de- 
cided upon.  At  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  the  Oth  of 
June,  the  marriage  service  was  performed.  At  noon  the 
guests  sat  down  to  breakfast,  and  at  two  o’clock  that 
afternoon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hector  Archibald  departed  on  the 
wedding-trip,  leaving  behind  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Briughurst  at 
home  with  each  other,  and  “ not  at  home  " to  the  world. 

II. — ENTER  MARGERY. 

At  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  June  6 Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hector  Archibald  arrived  at  n family  hotel  In  the 
capital  of  their  State.  Where  they  should  go  from  there 
had  not  been  decided  upon.  Nothing  iu  regard  to  their 
Avedding- journey  had  been  decided  upon  except  that  they 
were  to  return  to  their  home  on  the  6th  of  July  of  that 
year,  and  not  before.  It  would  have  been  impossible, 
with  their  minds  filled  with  bridal  arrangements,  for 
them  to  make  plans  for  their  journey.  But  nt  this  first 
stopping -place,  where  they  were  free  from  nil  responsi- 
bility and  interruptions,  they  could,  at  their  leisure,  de- 
cide where  they  should  go,  how  they  should  go,  and  what 
they  should  do  when  they  got  there. 

After  the  uurest  and  turmoil  of  their  own  home  during 
the  past  few  weeks,  the  quiet  and  repose  of  this  city  hotel 
were  delightful.  That  evening  they  went  to  the  theatre, 
and  after  the  performance  they  hud  a little  supper  at  a 
restaurant. 

“People  may  not  think  we  are  a newly  married  pair,” 
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said  Mr.  Archibald,  as  lie  poured  out  a glass  of  wine  for 
his  wife,  “ but  it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  see  wc 
know  how  to  enjoy  ourselves  quite  as  much  as  if  we 
were.  ” 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Archibald  procured  a number 
of  railroad  maps,  time  tables,  circulars  of  steamboat  ex- 
cursions, advertisements  of  mountain  retreats  and  sea- 
side resorts,  and  he  and  his  wife  sat  down  to  study  these, 
and  to  decide  upon  a destination  and  a route.  After  an 
hour  or  two  of  indeterminate  examination  Mr.  Archibald 
declared  himself  a little  tired,  and  proposed  that  they 
should  take  a recess  from  their  labors  nnd  go  and  call 
upon  their  old  friends  the  Stanley  Denrliorns. 

“ People  on  wedding-tours  do  not  make  calls,”  said  Mrs. 
Archibald. 

“That  may  be  true,”  said  her  husband.  “ in  ordinary 
cases;  and  although  I do  not  care  to  announce  to  every- 
body the  peculiarities  of  the  expedition  which  we  have 
undertaken.  I do  not  mind  in  the  least  telling  the  Stanley 
Dearborns  all  about  it.  Stanley  himself  would  not  ap- 
preciate it;  he  would  consider  it  absurd;  but  then  he  is 
not  at  home  at  this  time  of  day,  nnd  Mrs.  Dearborn  is  just 
the  woman  to  enjoy  a reform  movement  of  this  sort.  Be- 
sides, she  is  full  of  ideas  alsmt  everything,  and  she  may 
propose  some  good  place  for  us  to  go  to.” 

Mrs.  Dearborn  was  at  home,  and 
Archibalds.  SI 

ggJMPl'WUMim  ivTibse  soul  was  tn 
fier  education  of  women— with  female  suf- 
frage, the  emancipation  of  the  enslaved  mind  wherever 
it  might  l»e  found,  ami  of  progress  generally.  She  was  a 
member  of  many  societies,  belonged  to  committees  with- 
out end.  wrote  reports  and  minutes  by  dny  and  bv  night, 
and  was  one  of  that  ever-increasing  class  of  good  people 
who  continually  walk  forward  in  order  that  their  weight 
may  help  the  world  to  turn  over. 

In  spite  of  her  principles  and  the  advanced  position  of 
her  thought,  Mrs.  Denrlmrn  actually  leaned  back  in  her 
chair  and  laughed  heartily  when  she  learned  what  sort  of 
a journey  the  Archibalds  were  taking.  In  this  merriment 
Mr.  Archibald  joined  with  great  glee. 

“ Ever  since  I left  home,”  he  said.  “ I have  wanted  to 
have  a chance  for  a good  laugh  at  this  trip  of  ours.  It  is 
the  most,  delightful  joke  I have  ever  known.” 

Mrs.  Archibald  could  not  help  smiling,  but  her  brow 
was  clot  idl'd.  “ If  this  expedition  is  merely  a joke,”  she 
said,  “ I do  not  think  we  should  lmvc  undertaken  it;  but 
if  it  is  an  earnest  assertion  of  our  Indief  that  there  should 
be  a change  in  the  customs  of  society,  then  I think  we 
should  take  it  seriously,  and  I see  nothing  to  laugh 
at.” 

“My  dear  Harriet,”  said  Mrs.  Dearborn,  “we  can  be 
good  and  glad  at  the  same  time;  anil  that  is  what  I am,  I 
urn  sure.  What  you  are  doing  is  the  Initiation  of  one  of 
the  most  worthy  reforms  of  tin*  day,  and  if  it  should  have 
an  effect  in  breaking  up  that  wretched  custom  of  the 
bridal  tramp,  which  is  considered  so  necessary  in  thisx 
country,  society  should  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  But 
it  is  funny,  for  nil  that.  I am  sure  that  the  woman  who 
dared  to  go  without  crinoline  was  very  funny,  nnd  when 
I heard  of  a hospital  for  cats  I could  not  help  laughing; 
but  I believed  in  it,  and  worked  for  it.  And  now  where 
are  you  going?” 

“That  is  whnt  we  want  to  talk  to  you  nbout,”  said 
Mr  Archibald;  and  for  half  an  hour  they  talked  about  it. 

At  the  end  of  that  time  it  was  decided  that  the  moun- 
tains were  better  than  the  sea  or  than  a quiet  lowland 
.1  ok;  and  Mrs.  Dearborn  strongly  recommended  Sadler’s, 
where  she  and  her  husband  bad  spent  a part  of  a summer 
a few  years  before. 

“Wc  camped  out,”  said  she,  “nnd  had  a fine  time. 
You  can  camp  out  at  Sadler’s  more  easily  and  satisfac- 
torily than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.” 

Camping  suited  Mr.  Archibald  admirably,  and,  to  his 
surprise,  bis  wife  said  she  might  like  it  very  well. 

"If  people  are  going  to  laugh  at  us,”  she  said,"  when 
they  find  out  we  are  on  a wedding- journey —and  they  will 
Ik?  sure  to  find  it  out  in  some  way  or  other— I think  the 
fewer  people  we  mingle  with  the  better.  I do  not  think 
I shall  like  camping  altogether,  but  I know  it  is  healthful, 
and  I suppose  I ought,  to  get  used  to  it.  It  would  be 
dreadfully  lonely  for  just  Mr.  Arclqbald  nnd  me,  but  I 
suppose  wc  can  bike  some  one  with  us  to  guide  and 
cook.” 

“ My  dear  ITarriet,”  said  Mrs.  Dearborn,  “if  you  are 
at  Sadler’s,  you  can  go  into  any  sort  of  camp  you  please. 

I will  tell  you  all  ultout  Sadler's.  Sadler  is  a man  of 
progress.  Ilis  hotel  or  inn  is  on  the  very  edge  of  the 
forest  country,  and  away  from  all  the  centres  of  resort. 
He  calls  his  place  the  terminal  link  of  public  travel  in 
that  direction.  When  you  leave  him  you  travel  privately 
in  any  way  you  like.  He  has  established  wlmt  lie  has 
named  a bureau  of  camping,  and  lie  furnishes  his  patrons 
with  any  sort  of  a camp  they  may  desire.  If  the  party  is 
few  in  number  and  of  a timid  disposition,  they  can  linve  a 
camp  within  shouting  distance  of  his  house.  If  they  are 
brave  and  adventurous,  he  will  send  them  out  into  the 
depths  of  the  forest.  If  they  like  water,  lie  locates  them 
by  the  shores  of  a lake.  If  climbing  is  their  passion,  he 
puts  them  at  the  foot  of  a mountain.  Those  who  want  to 
hunt  can  do  so,  and  those  who  dislike  fire-arms  are  placed 
in  a camp  where  the  popping  of  guns  is  never  heard.  He 
provides  tents,  guides,  provisions,  and  even  dangers  nnd 
sensations.” 

“Safety  is  whnt  I want,” interrupted  Mrs.  Archibald. 
“And  that  he  furnishes,”  said  the  other,  “ for  those  who 

desire  it..’’ 

“ Sadler  is  the  man  for  me!”  cried  Mr.  Archibald.  “ We 
will  go  to  him,  look  over  his  list  of  camps,  and  select  one 
to  suit  us.” 

“ By  - the  - way,”  said  Mrs.  Dearborn,  “a  thought  lias 
struck  me.  How  would  you  like  to  take  Margery  with 
^-yx>u?” 

' Marjory!" exclaimed  Mr.  Archibald.  "Tlmt  delight- 
ful lit.11.'  girl  whom  I taught  to  ride  a tricycle  when  vou 
Were  visiting  us?  I would  like  it  ever  so  much.” 

It  struck  Mrs.  Archilrald  that  people  on  bridni  trips  did 
not  generally  lake  children  or  young  girls  with  them,  but 
it  also  struck  her  Hurt  if  they  were  going  into  camp  it 
uiivht  lie  pleasant  nnd  in  many  ways  advantageous  to  her 
to  have  some  one  of  her  own  sex  with  her;  but  she  had  no 
time  to  formulate  these  advantages  in  her  mind  iiefore 


Mrs.  Dearborn  exp 


vantages  ... 
ed  herself  in  full. 


i * I)t‘lirhorn  nn<1  1 ™nie  home  from  Sadler’s  ” 

she  said,  Margery  has  been  perfectly  wild  to  go  there 
and  as  soon  as  the  leaves  began  to  bud  in  the  squares  X 


be^an  to  talk  about  it.  Wc  saw  no  possible  chance  of  her 
going  there,  for  her  father  is  too  busy  to  leave  home  for 
any  length  of  time  this  season,  and  I cannot  go  to  the 
mountains  this  year,  for  I must  visit  my  sister,  who  is  not 
well,  and  there  are  three  summer  conventions  that  I am 
obliged  to  attend.  But  if  you  could  take  her  with  you,  I 
do  not  believe  she  would  trouble  you  in  the  least,  and  you 
would  give  her  the  greatest  of  pleasures;  nnd,  to  speak 
practically,  which  I think  we  always  ought  to  do,  it  would 
not  l>e  a bad  thing  on  the  score  of  economy,  for  things  are 
always  proportionately  cheaper  for  three  people  in  a camp 
than  for  two.” 

A great  many  advantages  of  female  companionship 
now  began  to  creep  into  Mrs.  Archibald’s  mini! : if  her 
husband  should  take  it  into  his  bead  to  go  out  nnd  hunt  at 
night  by  the  light  of  a torch;  if  there  should  be  thunder- 
storms. and  he  away  with  the  guide;  if  lie  should  want  to 
go  off  and  talk  to  Indians  or  trappers,  nnd  he  always  did 
want  to  go  off  and  talk  to  people  of  every  class— it  would 
be  very  pleasant  to  have  even  Margery  I)enrlK>r»  with  her. 
So  she  consented  with  great  good  - will  to  her  friend’s 
proposition,  and  Mrs.  Dearborn  was  much  pleased  nnd 
tbnnkful. 

“ Margery  is  a true  creature  of  impulse,”  she  said;  “ that 
is  really  her  predominating  characteristic,  and  she  will 

.wtintjo  bound  to  thg  BfltHlljTWllP  "'tJ " she  i*  *°  P*> 

[snot  at  borne  now.  tint  Mie 
very  soon.  You  must  take  luncheon  with  us.” 

About  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  that  Margery  Denrliorn 
came  borne.  She  was  very  glad  Indeed  to  see  the  Archi- 
balds. whom  she  rcmemliered  as  the  kindest  of  people; 
and  when  she  heard  they  were  going  to  take  her  to  Sad- 
ler's, she  gave  a scream  of  delight  ami  threw  herself  upon 
Mrs.  Archibald’s  neck. 

"You  are  an  angel,”  she  cried,  “an  angel  of  blessed- 
ness, my  dear  Aunt  Harriet!  Don’t  you  remember.  I used 
to  call  you  that?  Won’t  you  let  me  call  yon  so  still?”  And 
without  waiting  for  an  answer,  she  rushed  to  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, with  outstretched  hands.  “Dear  Unde  Archibald, 
you  are  just  ns  good  ns  ever,  I sec.  You  know,  I wouldn’t 
call  you  Uncle  Ilector,  because  hectoring  meant  scolding, 
which  never  bad  anything  to  do  with  you.  Sadler's!  Oh, 
when  do  we  start?” 

"To-morrow  is  Saturday,” replied  Mr.  Archibald,  “nnd 
we  mu«t  get  together  some  things  we  will  need  for  camp 
life,  and  we  can  start  on  Monday.” 

When  the  visitors  were  left  "to  themselves  for  a few 
moments.  Mr.  Archibald  said  to  bis  wife:  “ Harriet,  I am 
astounded.  This  girl  who  used  to  ride  bareback  and  jump 
over  fences  is  a young  lady  now,  nnd  a handsome  one, 
too.  She  is  quite  a different  person  from  the  girl  I agreed 
to  take  with  us.” 

" Mr.  Archibald,”  said  his  wife,  “you  never  can  re- 
member that  in  this  world  people  of  all  ages  grow  older. 
She  was  fourteen  when  she  was  visiting  us,  nnd  that  was 
four  years  ago,  so  of  course  she  is  a young  lady.” 

“No.”  be  answered,  “I  don’t,  feel  that  I am  mowing 
any  older,  and  I don't  see  that  you  are.  nnd  so  I totally 
forget  that  proclivity  in  other  people.  But  whnt  do  you 
think  now?  Can  we  take  this  young  woman  with  us  to 
camp?  Won’t  she  be  u dreadful  drag?” 

“My  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  “I  much  prefer  the 
young  lady  to  the  girl.  I don’t  want  to  lie  the  only  wo- 
man in  camp,  nnd  the  nearer  the  other  woman  is  to  iny 
age  the  better.” 

“All  right,” said  Mr.  Arcliilmld;  “if  you  are  satisfied, 

I am,  and  if  she  will  agree  to  it.  we  will  add  our  ages  for 
the  time  being  ami  divide  by  three,  and  then  we  will  all 
stand  on  a level.” 

III. — SADLRR'S. 

It  was  in  the  afternoon  of  Monday,  the  llih  of  June, 
when  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald,  accompanied  by  Miss  Mar- 
gery Dearborn,  arrived  at  Sadler’s,  nml  with*  feelings  of 
relief  alighted  from  the  cramped  stage-coach  which  had 
brought  them  eight  miles  from  the  railroad  station. 

“Can  this  be  Sadler’s?”  said  Mr.  Archibald,  in  a tone 
of  surprise. 

“Of  course  it  must  be.”  said  his  wife,  “since  they 
brought  us  here.” 

“It  certainly  is  the  place, ’’said  Margery,  “for  there  is 
the  name  over  that  door.” 

" How  do  you  feel  about  it?”  said  Mr.  Archibald  to 
his  wife. 

“ I feel  very  well  about  it,”  said  she.  “Why  shouldn’t  I?” 

“ How  do  you  feel  aliout  it?”  he  asked  of  the  younger 
lady. 

“ Well,”  she  answered,”  I don’t  exactly  understand  it. 

I bad  visions  of  forests  nnd  wilds  and  tumbling  mountain 
streams  and  a general  air  of  primevulism,  and  I am  sur- 
prised to  see  this  fine  hotel  with  piazzas,  and  croquet- 
grounds, nnd  tennis-courts, and  gravelled  walks,  and  babies 
in  tlieir  carriages,  and  elderly  ladies  carrying  sunshades.” 

“ But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a forest,  behind  it  ” 
said  Mr.  Archibald. 

“ Yes  ” replied  Margery,  a little  dolefully,  “ it  has  that 
to  back  it  up.” 

“Don’t  let  ns  stand  here  at  the  bottom  of  the  steps 
talking  said  Mrs.  Arcliihald.  “I  must  say  I am  verv 
agreeably  surprised.”  J 

In  the  wide  hall  which  ran  through  the  middle  of  the 
hote  , nnd  not  far  from  the  clerk’s  desk,  there  sat  a large 
handsome  man,  a little  past  middle  age,  who.  in  a heartv 
voice,  greeted  the  visitors  as  they  entered,  but  without 
rising  from  his  chair  This  was  i’eter  Sadler,  the  owner 
of  the  hotel,  the  legal  owner  of  a great,  deal  of  the  neigh- 
boring country  and  the  actual  ruler  of  more  of  said  coun- 
try than  could  be  easily  marked  out  upon  a map  or  stated 
in  surveyors’  terms.  * 

J™*. .I*e,eJ  Sadler  was  king  of  that  portion  of  the 
vast  district  of  mountain  ami  forest  which  could  be 
reached  in  a day  s journey  in  any  direction.  If  he  had 
xv islicri  10  extend  ins  domain  to  points  at  a greater  dis- 
UMjIlMm  ht,1*  xy mild  have  done  so,  but  so  rnr  lie  was 
satisfied  xvjtli  the  rights  lie  linil  asserted.  He  ruled  sll 
preiiin  m tlmt  region  lieemise  lie  had  lived  longer  in  the 
vicinity  than  any  other  xvliitu  man,  u-can--'r  |la(j 
powerful  will  which  did  not  brook  opposition  anil  be 
cause  theic  was  no  one  to  oppose?  him.  * 

whW.r1le, land  ,'vllic!'>y  of  the  forest,  and 
which  really  lielonged  to  him,  there  were  the  houses  of 
die  men  who  farmed  his  field.,,  and  on  Hum,  k ’ f *,  , 
woods  were  scattered  here  and  there  the  lildns  of  c 
i""  S'ndcs  lie  employed,  and  these  nu  n knew  no 
law  but  his  will.  Of  course  the  laws  of  the  Stale  covered 


the  district,  but  such  promulgation  and  enforcement  of 
these  as  be  might  consider  necessary  were  generally  left 
to  Peter  Sadler,  and  as  to  his  own  laws,  he  was  always 
there  to  see  that  these  were  observed. 

His  guests  submitted  themselves  to  bis  will,  or  they  left 
his  hotel  very  soon.  To  people  of  discernment  nnd  judg- 
ment it  was  not  difficult  to  submit  to  the  will  of  this  full- 
bearded.  broad  - chested  man.  who  knew  so  much  lietter 
than  they  did  what  they  ought  to  do  if  they  wanted  to 
get  all  the  good  out  of  Sadler’s  which  they  were  capable 
of  assimilating. 

This  man,  who  sat  all  day  in  a big  rolling  chair,  nml 
who  knew  everything  that  was  going  on  in  the  hotel,  the 
farm,  and  the  forest  aliout  him,  had  been  a hunter  and  a 
guide  in  bis  youth,  an  Indian  tighter  in  later  years,  and 
when  lie  had  been  wounded  in  both  legs,  so  that  "it.  was  im- 
possible for  him  ever  to  walk  again,  he  came  back  to  the 
scenes  of  his  youth  nnd  established  an  inn  for  sportsmen — 
a poor  lit  tic  house  at  first,  which  grew  and  grew  and  grew’, 
until  it  was  the  large  well-kept  hotel  so  widely  known  by 
his  name. 

After  dinner,  at  which  meal  they  were  waited  upon  by 
women,  and  not  by  men  in  evening  dress  ns  Margery  bad 
begun  to  fear,  Mr.  Archibald  sought  Peter  Sadler  nnd 
made  known  to  him  the  surprise  of  his  parly  at  finding 
themselves  in  this  fine  hotel. 

“Whnt  did  you  expect?”  asked  Peter,  eying  him  from 
jlC.*id  to  .foot  . 

“From  wTiarnreJind  heard,”  replied  the  other,  “we 
supposed  w e should  find  some  sort  of  a preparatory  camp 
ing-ground  in  the  woods,  from  which  we  could  go  out 
nml  have  a camp  of  our  own.” 

“ That’s  just  what  you  have  found,”  said  Sadler.  “ In 
this  house  you  prepare  to  enmp,  if  you  need  preparation. 
If  any  man,  woman,  or  child  comes  here  and  wants  to  go 
out  to  camp,  and  I see  that  they  are  sickly  or  weak  or  in 
any  way  not  fit  to  live  in  the  woods.  I don’t  let  them  go 
one  step  until  they  are  fit  for  it.  The  air  and  the  food 
and  the  water  they  get  here  will  make  them  fit,  if  any- 
thing will  do  it,  nnd  if  these  three  things  don’t  set  them 
up  they  simply  have  to  go  Imek  where  they  came  from. 
They  can  t go  into  camp  from  this  house.  But  if  they 
fancy  this  hotel— and  there  isn’t  any  reason  why  anybody 
shouldn’t  fancy  it— they  can  stay  here  ns  long  as  they  like, 
and  I’ll  take  care  of  them.  Now,  sir,  if  you  want  to  go 
into  camp,  the  first  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to  bring  your 
family  here  nnd  let  me  take  a look  at  them.  I’ve  seen 
them,  of  course,  but  I haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet 
whether  they  are  the  right  sort  for  camp  life.  Ar  for  you, 

I think  you  will  do.  There  isn’t  much  of  you,  but  you 
look  tough.” 

Mr.  Archibald  laughed.  “ That’s  good  rough  talk,”  he 
said,  “and  smacks  more  of  camp  life  than  anything  I 
have  noticed  here.  I will  go  and  bring  my  wife  and  Miss 
Dearborn.” 

"There  is  another  reason  why  I want  to  see  them," snid 
the  bluff  Peter;  “as  you  are  bent  on  camping,  you’ll  like 
to  choose  a camp,  nnd  when  anything  of  that  kind  is  on 
hand  I want  to  talk  to  the  whole  party.  I don't  can- 
to settle  the  business  with  one  of  them,  and  then  have 
him  come  back  nnd  say  that  what  has  been  agreed  upon 
don’t  suit  the  others.  I want  a full  meeting  or  no  ses- 
sion.” 

When  Mr.  Archibald  returned  with  his  wife  nnd  Mar- 
gery lie  found  Peter  Sadler  had  rolled  Ids  chair  up  to  a 
large  circular  table  at  the  back  of  the  ball,  on  which  was 
spread  a map  of  the  forest.  He  greeted  the  ladies  in  a 
loud  voice  and  with  a cheery  smile! 

“ And  so  you  want  to  go  camping,  do  yon?”  said  he. 
“Sit  down  and  let  us  talk  it  over.  I think  lh<-  young 
lady  is  all  right.  She  looks  spry  enough,  and  I expect 
she  could  eat  pine  cones  liken  squirrel  if  she  were  hungry 
and  had  nothing  else.  As  for  you,  madam,  you  don’t  ap- 
pear as  if  anything  in  particular  was  the  matter  with  you, 
nnd  I should  think  you  could  stand  a Number  Three 
camp  well  enough,  and  be  all  the  better  for  a week  or  two 
of  it.” 

“ What  is  a Number  Three  camp?”  asked  Margery,  Ire- 
fore  the  astonished  Mrs.  Archibald  could  speak. 

“ Well,”  snid  Sadler,"  it  is  a camp  with  a good  deal  of 
comfort  in  it.  Our  Nunilier  One  camps  are  pretty  rough. 
They  are  for  hunters  and  scientific  people.  We  give  them 
game  enough  in  season,  nnd  some  bare  places  where  they 
can  make  fires  and  stretch  a bit  of  canvas.  That  is  ail 
they  want,  to  have  a truly  good  time.  That  is  the  best 
camp  of  all,  I think.  Number  Two  camps  are  generally 
for  fishermen.  They  always  want  a chance  for  pretty 
good  living  when  they’  are  out  in  the  woods.  They  stay 
in  camp  in  the  evenings,  and  like  to  sit  around  and  have  a 
good  lime.  Number  Threes  are  the  best  camps  we  put 
families  into,  so  you  see,  madam.  I’m  rating  you  pretty 
high.  There’s  always  a log  cabin  in  these  ramps,  with 
cots  and  straw’  mattresses  nnd  plenty  of  traps  for  cooking. 
And,  more  than  that,  there  is  a chance  for  people  who  don’t 
tramp  or  fish  to  do  things,  such  as  walking  or  boating,  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  There's  one  of  our  camps  has 
a croquet-ground.” 

“ Oh,  we  don’t  want  that!”  cried  Margery;  “it  would 
simply  ruin  every  illusion  that  is  left  to  me.” 

“ Glad  to  hear  that,”  said  Peter.  “ If  you  want  to  play 
croquet,  stay  at  the  hotel;  that's  what  I say.  Now, -then, 
here  are  the  camps,  and  there’s  plenty  of  them  to  choose 
from.  You’ve  come  in  a good  time,  for  the  season  isn't 
fairly  begun  yet.  Next  month  every  camp  will  lie  full, 
with  the  hotel  crowded  with  people  waiting  for  their 
turns.” 

“What  we  want,”  said  Margery,  rising  and  looking 
over  the  map,  is  the  wildest  Number  Three  you  have.” 

*’  ?10'  ^e*er-  “Not  so  fast,  miss;  perhaps 

we  11  wait,  and  see  wlmt  this  lady  1ms  to  say  first.  If  I'm 
not  mistaken,  madam,  I think  you’re  inclined  life  other 
way,  and  I don't  put  people  into  camps  that  they  will  lie 
wanting  to  leave  after  the  first  rainy’  day.  Now  let  me 
show  y’ou  what  I've  got.  Here  is  one,  four  hours’  walk, 
horses  for  women,  with  a rocky’  stream  through  the  mid- 
dle of  n !”  J h 

“Thnt  is  grand!”  cried  Margery.  “And  really  in  the 
woods?” 

“ Now  let  me  do  the  talking,”  snid  Peter.  “ They  are 
all  in  the  woods;  we  don’t  make  camps  in  pasture-fields. 
Even  the  Number  Sevens,  where  the  meals  are  sent  to 
the  campers  from  the  bote!  nnd  they  have  bath-tubs,  are 
in  the  woods.  Now’  here  is  another  one,  aliout  three 
miles  west  from  the  one  I just  showed  you,  but  the  same 
distance  from  here.  This,  you  see,  is  on  the  shore  of  a 
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admitted,  was  personal,  and.  in  a way  all 
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AT  NEW  LONDON  AGAIN. 

WITH  A GLIMPSE  INTO  THE  FUTURE  OF  COLLEGE 

BY  JOHN  CORBIN. 


FEW  boat-races  have  owed  less  to  fortune  than  that 
of  1898  at  New  London,  Since  the  last  race,  at 
Poughkeepsie,  we  had  discovered  that,  however 
» gallant  the  navies  of  our  colleges,  our  fighting 

navy  is  capable  of  putting  up  contests  which  are  no  less 
sportsmanlike  and  are  much  more  engrossing.  The  state- 
ment causes  a shock  to  university  pride,  but  it  is  well  to 
come  out  with  it  honestly.  Even  'in  the  obsolete  whaling- 
town  at  the  mouth  of  the  American  Thames  the  effects  of 
warfare  were  manifest.  The  harbor,  it  seems,  is  thorough- 
ly mined,  and  there  was  an  official  whose  duty  it  was  to 
anchor  collegiate  yachts  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  explo- 
sives. The  nutmeg  towns  people  whispered  that  he  got  fif- 
ty dollars  a day  for  the  job;  and  lie  was  a greater  man  Tn  con- 
sequence than  the  chairman  of  the  New  London  Board  of 
Trade,  though  not  as  great  as  the  hotel-keepers  who  charged 
ten  dollars  a day  for  rooms.  Because  of  these  mines,  and 
because  of  the  state  of  war  that  occasioned  them,  the  fleet 
of  yachts  was  a mere  handful,  and  grave  fears  were  ex- 
pressed for  the  success  of  the  day.  We  had  counted  with- 
out our  hosts.  Three  great  universities,  fountains  of 
eternal  youths,  poured  their  streams  into  that  quiet  corner 
of  Connecticut.  The  oldest  living  graduate,  bathing  in 
those  streams,  would  have  felt  the  weight  of  responsibil- 
ity slipping  from  his  shoulders.  To  be  on  the  scene  of  so 
many  conflicts,  in  the  pleasant  old  town  at  the  mouth  of 
our  Thames,  after  years  of  exile  at  Poughkeepsie,  was 
like  nn  excursion  to  the  land  of  one’s  youth.  Be  it  known 
that  the  " Pequot  Sewer”  is  still  the  cup  that  cheers.  At 
least,  the  undergraduates  cheered.  And  when  at  midnight 
the  graduates  conveyed  their  years  and  dignity  to  those 
same  old  Pequot  bedrooms,  the  cheering  kept  on  and  ban- 
ished sleep,  or  made  it  tardy  in  coming.  That  was  not 
the  worst  of  it.  Morning  had  scarcely  dawned  when  the 
eternal  youths  bubbled  forth  with  vigor  unimpaired.  A 
pair  of  blinds  was  bauged  open,  and  the  graduates  were 
aroused  by  a raucous  cry  or  “ Wake  up,  fellows,  wake 
up!  Here’s  a bright  new  day  that  hasn’t  been  touched, 
yet!” 

It  was  a bright  new  day,  but  its  promise  was  false.  A 
wreck  on  the  railroad  delayed  the  special  trains  from 
New  Ydrk,  and,  to  sav  nothing  of  the  agony  of  belated 
graduates  from  New  York,  the  event  proved  an  irreme- 
diable blow  to  the  industrious  reporter  who  hod  already 
despatched  a "picturesque  story  ” of  their  arrival  on 
time.  The  lateness  of  the  trains  delayed  the  race  until  a 
thunder-storm  arrived;  and — to  say  nothing  of  a drenched 
observation  train,  the  tragedy  of  ruined  costumes,  and  the 
fidgeting  of  anxious  oarsmen — the  industrious  reporter  on 
the  press-boat  was  unable  to  get  ashore  to  arrest  his  pic- 
turesque story  of  a fair  day  and  the  crews  well  off.  At 
seven  o’clock,  when  the  conditions  were  perfect  except 
for  a spatter  of  rain,  the  race  could  not  be  rowed  because 
the  buoys  marking  the  course  had  been  blown  over,  and 
darkness  fell  before  they  could  lie  righted.  For  the  first 
;ime  in  the  memory  of  the  oldest  living  graduate,  the 
race  was  postponed  a day. 

Yet  the  fountain  of  eternal  youths  bubbled  on.  Their 
gaycty'  was  caught  up  even  by  the  brand-new  waiters  at 
the  brand-new  Mohican  Hotel.  “Two  table-d’hote  diners 
for  Vrce  dollairs,”  they  repeated  glibly  to  every  new  diner; 
"ami you  can  have  all  you  get, eef  you  can  eat  cet.”  This 
was  of  course  a badly  twisted  version  of  the  gibe  of  some 
cicrnal  youth,  for  the  main  question  was  whether  you  could 
get  it.  At  least,  the  few  who  were  able  to  get  it  seemed  able 
to  eat  it..  That  night  at  the  Crocker  House  bar  the  eternal 
youths  became  a torrent.  The  Yale  men  in  the  Connecticut 
Naval  Reserve  brought  on  a party  of  their  comrades  from 
Sew  Haven,  and  the  fighting  navy  cheered  the  navy  of 
leace.  There  were  also  what  on  a first  glance  you  would 
lave  thought  the  crew  of  a New  London  whaler— sou’- 
v<*sters  and  tarpaulings  scattered  everywhere.  A second 
lance  revealed  duck  trousers  beneath  the  tarpauling  great- 
jat,  or  a straw  hat  with  brilliant  hat-band  above  it,  and 
between  the  sou’wester  jacket  and  hat  a pair  of  academic 
eye-glasses  and  a cigarette.  The  drenched  masses  from 
the  observation  train,  after  exhausting  the  umbrellas  of 
the  town,  had  sacked  the  shops  of  the  nautical  out- 
fitters on  Bank  Street.  The  mingling  of  college  yells 
.vas  as  bewildering  as  the  mingling  of  costumes.  A 
cheer  that  began  ns  a good  straight  frog  chorus  from 
New  Haven  would  end  up  with  a long  C-o-r-n-e-1-1 ; 
>nd  three  long  Harvards  would  end  with  a mighty 
Y-a-l-e.  A solitary  Princeton  man,  who  gnve  a tiger  for 
ild  Nassau  all  by  himself  in  a corner,  was  soon  surround- 
d by  a throng  of  diverse  partisans,  who  mixed  a Prince- 
on  cheer  with  Cornell,  Yale,  and  Harvard.  Finally  a 
Yale  football  guard,  in  a spasm  of  magnanimity,  com- 
manded " Nine  long  Harvards,  with  nothing  t’hell  at  the 
end  but  Harvard.”  Tiiat  finished  things  for  the  ancient 
graduates,  and  they  slunk  away  from  the  students  that 
iheered,  with  a very  sober  realization  of  their  antiquity. 
They  had  suspected  all  along  that  New  London  was  a 
better  place  to  go  to  than  Poughkeepsie,  but  they  had  not 
really  known  it  until  they  saw  how  those  eternal  youths 
touched  a new  day  in  all  the  old  resorts,  in  spite  of  its 
false  promise  of  brightness. 

The  story  of  the  race  is  sufficiently  plain  in  the  official 
times: 

ConwII. 

One-half  mile 2.43 

One  mile 5.39 

One  mwl  one-half  mile* 8.41 

Twumll.M 11 .37 

Two  ami  one-half  mile* 14.43 

Three  mil.* 17  43 

Throe  ami  oue-hulf  miles ‘20.32 

Knur  niiloH 23. 48 


Y»l*.  H«rr«r<I. 

2.44  2.48 

5.45  5.54 

5.45  9.01 

11.45  12.02 

14.55  15.15 

17.59  18. «S 

20.42  21.12 

24.02  24.85 


Harvard  was  behind  at  the  start,  and  in  spite  of  one 
or  two  attempts  to  rally,  gradually  lost  ground.  Her 
position,  so  far  as  the  stream  is  concerned,  was  the  best 
of  the  three;  but  it  was  obvious  from  the  press-boat  that 
she  was  handicapped  by  the  wind  and  water,  both  of 
which  she  felt  most  severely,  especially  in  the  third  mile. 
The  eight  slopped  rowing  Wore  the  finish,  some  ten 
lengths  behind  Yale,  and  drifted  over  the  line.  The  po 
sition  of  the  crew  at  the  finish  is  a fair  index  of  its  per- 


formance. The  course  rowed  was  a series  of  arabesques, 
and  the  coxswain  lost  badly  at  the  slakes  marking  the 
turns.  The  oarsmanship  was  by  no  means  finished,  and 
the  rowing  lacked  power.  Of  course  there  are  expinna 
tions.  Keman,  at  No.  2,  had  been  substituted  in  the 
last  fortnight  of  practice,  nnd  never  really  got  together 
with  the  rest.  And  the  material,  though  carefully  sifted 
from  the  class  crews,  was  far  beneath  the  average  of  pre- 
vious years.  Before  the  race  Mr.  Lehmann  told  me  that 
all  the  men  in  the  boat,  except  Perkins,  who  was  too 
heavy,  were  ideal  bow  oars.  After  the  race  I think  he 
might  have  omitted  the  " ideal.” 

The  work  of  the  Yale  crew  would,  in  any  previous  year 
at  New  London,  have  l>een  called  superb.  The  only 
thing  the  matter  with  it  was  that  it  was  matched  against 
rowing  in  which  the  most  expert  critic  could  scarcely  find 
a fault.  Its  position  between  Harvard  and  Cornell  was 
the  second  choice,  so  far  as  the  stream  was  concerned,  and 
the  heavy  wind  and  rough  walei  were  lilted  to  a crew 
averaging  170  pounds,  and  were  precisely  wliat  Yale  men 
had  been  hoping  for.  It  rowed  the  stroke  it  had  been 
taught,  rowed  it  well,  and  with  the  courage  in  adversity 
which  has  always  characterized  Yale  teams;  and  the 
strength  and  physical  condition  of  the  crew  were  such 
that,  with  the  exception  of  bow,  whose  head  dropped  for 
a moment  on  his  oar  after  the  finish,  none  of  the  men 
showed  signs  of  distress.  If  they  were  inferior  to  Cornell 
in  oarsmanship,  the  difference  was  perceptible,  for  the 
most  part,  only  to  old  oarsmen.  The  leading  crews  rowed 
thirty-two  strokes  to  the  minute — and  Harvard  too,  for 
that  matter — except  on  a spurt,  when  the  stroke  went  up 
a peg  or  two.  As  Yale  and  Cornell  rowed  almost  equally 
well,  the  difference  between  the  two  crews  was  probably 
in  the  power  that  went  into  each  stroke.  It  was  merely 
a matter  of  vitality.  The  Yale  men,  five  of  whom  were 
from  the  Freshmen  crew  of  last  season,  averaged  nineteen 
and  five  eighths  years  old— two  years  less  than  Cornell. 
They  had  not  the  same  nervous  energy  to  put  into  the 
stroke,  and  they  were  not  so  well  able  to  stand  the  strain 
of  the  race.  The  defect  is  one  that  time  may  remedy, 
nnd  all  the  best  meu  in  the  boat  have  a year  or  two  more 
to  row,  whereas  four  of  the  Cornell  men  are  to  graduate 
thi8year,  and  three  of  them  next. 

The  Cornell  crew  had  third  choice  of  positions,  and  was 
forced  to  begin  the  rnoc  in  shallow  water.  According  lo 
an  interview  published  in  a New  York  newspaper,  the 
crew  considered  that  this  cost  it  the  equivalent  of  sev- 
eral boat-lengths.  Yet  from  the  press-boat  it  was  manifest 
thnt  in  both  wind  and  water  it  had  a great  advantage,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  men  averaged  nine  and  a half 
pounds  less  than  Yale,  this  advantage  must  have  made 
considerable  difference.  The  Harvard  crew,  which  was 
of  about  the  same  weight  as  Cornell,  must  have  suffered  far 
more  from  the  weather  conditions  than  it  gained  from 
its  first  choice  of  course.  Yet  no  permutation  of  posi- 
tions could  have  affected  the  order  in  which  the  crews 
finished,  or  detracted  from  the  splendid  achievement  of 
the  Cornell  crew.  Old  oarsmen  from  Ynle  and  from  Har- 
vard spoke  with  unqualified  praise,  aud  an  old  Oxford 
oarsmen  told  me  that,  so  far  as  he  could  see,  there  was  no 
single  fault  to  find.  Both  in  form  and  in  dash  the  race 
was  such  as  can  be  rowed  only  by  men  who  have  pulled 
together  two  and  three  years,  who  are  at  one  with  their 
coach,  and  who  are  iuspired  by  loyalty  nnd  by  love  of  their 
alma  mater.  There  is  no  reason  why  such  a crew,  prop- 
erly acclimaiized,  should  not  bring  home  the  Grand  Chal- 
lenge Cup  from  Henley. 

A notable  feature  of  this  very  notable  race  is  the  fact 
that  to  accommodate  three  crews  the  old  straightaway 
course  was  abandoned  for  a wider  course  which  follows 
the  bending  of  the  ship  chaunel.  The  straightaway  course 
was  narrow  even  for  two  crew’s,  and  in  the  very  ancient 
days  when  Harvard  used  to  get  the  lion's  share  of  victory 
the  Yale  crew  attributed  defeat  to  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  forced  to  row  in  the  eel-grass  of  the  shallows.  On 
such  occasions  the  leader  of  the  Harvnrd  Glee  Club  used 
to  ask  his  men  why  the  Harvard  crew  never  got  into  the 
eel-grass.and  they  answered, in  chorus,"  There’s  only  room 
for  one!” — a refrain  which  was  used  with  equal  success 
to  explain  why  the  New  Haven  girls  had  only  one  foot 
in  the  grave.  Those  were  rude  limes,  unchivalrous  and 
ungallant.  It  was  to  be  hoped  that  the  broad  new  course 
would  obliterate  the  memory  of  them;  but  I tremble  to 
think  what  might  happen  if  an  ambitious  crew  were  beat- 
en in  the  western  path. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  development  of  tire  sea- 
son’s rowing  was  with  regard  to  the  stroke.  In  times 
past  the  newspapers  have  been  filled  with  criticisms  and 
comparisons  of  various  styles,  crammed  full  of  technical 
terms  and  considerations  that  filled  a reader’s  soul  with 
admiration.  A few  days  of  reporting  at  New  I/ondon 
made  me  suspect  that  the  sagacious  critics  had  really 
done  little  more  than  rehash  a mess  of  ill-assorted  phrases, 
which  it  does  credit  to  any  man’s  intelligence  not  to  un- 
derstand. In  the  present  season,  at  any  rale,  such  discus- 
sions have  little  or  no  value.  Mr.  Cook,  the  Yale  coach, 
told  me  that  all  three  crews  were  rowing  the  same  stroke. 
There  had  been  a great  deal  of  talk,  he  said,  about  an 
American  stroke  and  an  English  stroke,  and  Cornell's 
victory  last  year  was  hailed  as  a product  of  home  in- 
dustry: but,  in  point  of  fact,  the  Cornell  stroke  differed 
only  in  minor  details  from  the  traditional  Yale  stroke, 
which  was  a close  adaptation  of  the  stroke  Mr.  Cook  had 
observed,  in  the  late  seventies,  during  a study  of  Eng- 
lish boating.  The  main  differences  between  the  English 
stroke  and  that  rowed  by  Cornell  and  Yale  were  due 
to  the  different  rigging  of  American  shells  — seals  that 
all  slide  above  the  keelson  instead  of  alternately  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  boat  from  the  outriggers,  and  swivel 
oarlocks  instead  of  stationary  thole  pins.  This  stroke 
Cornell  had  learned  at  Henley  and  from  watching 
the  Yale  crews.  Mr.  Cook  was  at  one  time  inclined 
toward  the  traditional  Courtney  stroke,  with  its  rapid 
leg  drive  nnd  absence  of  body -swing;  but  he  soon 
returned  to  his  first  love.  It  is  to  lie  noted  that  in 
proportion  as  Mr.  Courtney  slowed  down  his  time  ami 
lengthened  the  swing,  the  record  time  of  his  crews  im- 


proved. Mr.  Courtney  stated  to  me  that,  so  far  as  he 
had  been  able,  he  had  kept  this  year’s  crew  to  the  last 
years  stroke,  and  he  makes  no  clnim  of  originating  its 
essential  principles.  Mr.  Lehmann  said  thnt  there  were 
really  only  two  ways  to  row.  a good  way  and  a bad  way, 
and  that  the  crews  at  New  London  were  all  rowing  the 
good  way.  In  a word,  the  intercourse  lietwccn  Amer- 
ica and  England  during  the  Inst  twenty  - odd  years 
has  convinced  our  lending  oarsmen  that'  the  princi- 
ples of  the  English  stroke  are  the  correct  ones,  and  they 
are  agreed  that  it  is  best  to  stick  to  the  English  principles 
ns  far  as  the  rigging  of  our  boats  will  allow.  The  ques- 
tion of  rigging,  finally,  I referred  to  Mr.  Chase  Mellen, 
who  rowed  four.years  on  the  excellent  Brnsenoso  crew  at 
Oxford,  and  has  since  rowed,  coached,  nnd  observed  a dec- 
ade or  more  in  America.  In  his  opinion,  the  differences 
in  rigging  were  immaterial,  so  long  ns  a crew  kept  to  the 
long  leg-drive  and  the  long  body-swing.  The  English 
stroke,  whether  adopted  as  at  Harvard  or  adapted  as  at 
Cornell  and  Yale,  is  now  generally  approved,  and  is  not 
likely  soon  to  be  forgotten.  Certain  variations,  it  is  true, 
were  to  l»c  observed  in  the  Cornell  boat.  The  men  swung 
farther  back  than  Inst  year,  and  their  recover  began  with 
more  of  a jerk  than  is  usual  in  England,  but  I could  not 
find  that  any  one  qualified  to  judge  thought  these  fea- 
tures more  than  variations  depending  on  the  individuality 
of  the  coach.  Mr.  Courtney  told  me  that  lie  had  not  been 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  stroke  had  varied  from  its  bust 
year’s  form  until  the  fact  was  pointed  out  by  returning 
graduates. 

With  the  happy  establishment  of  a uniform  style  at  New 
London,  there  bid  fair  to  be  radical  changes  in  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  coaches,  at  least  at  Yale  nnd  Harvard.  Dur- 
ing Mr.  Cook’s  long  and  very  successful  leadership  a 
school  of  young  oarsmen  has  grown  up  that  is  more 
closely  in  sympathy  with  present  undergraduate  aims 
nnd  intentions.  For  some  years  past  there  has  been  an 
effort  to  give  these  men  a controlling  voice  in  crew  man- 
agement. This  year,  I understand,  the  movement  is 
reaching  a head,  nnd  it  is  not  unlikely  that  next  spring 
will  see  a new  man  in  charge  of  the  crew.  As  lux  ns 
I could  make  out,  the  choice  is  likely  to  lie  l>etwcen  Mr.  Al- 
fred Cowles,  of  Chicago,  and  Dr.  j.  A.  Hartwell,  of  New 
York.  Dr.  Hartwell  is  widely  known  as  a football- 
player  nnd  a crew  captain,  and  is.  besides,  a scholar  of 
mark.  If  he  undertakes  the  coaching,  as  Yale  men  think 
the  more  likely,  the  crew  will  have  a man  of  strong  per- 
sonal popularity  nnd  strong  power  of  leadership;  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  think  that  he  will  preserve  all 
that  is  best  in  Yale  rowing  traditions. 

At  Harvard  it  is  understood  that  Mr.  Lehmann  will  not 
return.  During  his  stay  of  two  years,  however,  he  has 
taught  or  has  been  the  means  of  teaching  scores  of  oars 
men  the  principles  of  good  rowing,  and  there  should  be  a 
number  of  men  capable  of  carrying  on  his  task.  Mr.  J.  ,1. 
Storrow,  captain  of  the  winning  crew  of  ’85.  has  been  his 
constant  aide,  and  is  not  unlikely  to  be  given  command 
next  year.  It  seems  probable  that  he  will  be  assisted  by 
Mr.  E.  C.  Storrow,  '89,  who  had  charge  of  this  year’s  Fresh- 
man crew,  and  succeeded  so  well  that  his  men,  in  spite 
of  a recent  fit  of  tonsillitis  thnt  visited  the  entire  crew, 
came  in  only  half  a length  behiud  the  Ynle,  and  well  ahead 
of  the  Cornell  Freshmen.  In  the  past  the  vice  of  Har- 
vard oarsmanship  has  been  the  absence  of  u settled  style. 
An  old  oar  who  had  rowed  excellently  in  four  defeated 
crews  lately  told  me  that  he  had  learned  four  different 
strokes.  Now  that  there  is  but  one  style  at  New  London, 
and  that  a good  one,  a similar  lack  of  consistency  would 
be  little  short  of  maniacal..  Whether  Harvard  accepts 
Lehmann’s  lieutenants,  and  whether  she  adheres  to  the 
English  rigging,  nrc  matters  of  indifference  compared  with 
the  fact  that  a stroke  has  been  established  which  there  is 
every  reason  to  stick  to.  In  spite  of  two  years  of  s«>re  de- 
feat, Harvnrd  men  have  seldom  had  more  reason  to  hope 
the  crews  in  the  future  will  give  a good  account  of  the 
university. 

The  plans  of  Cornell  for  another  year  are  in  doubt  only 
as  regards  the  question  of  whether  she  will  compete  at 
New  London.  From  her  own  point  of  view  there  are  ex- 
cellent reasons  why  she  should  not.  In  order  to  compete 
with  Yale  and  Harvard  at  their  natural  nnd  traditional 
meeting-place,  she  has  to  make  a tedious  nnd  expensive 
journey— a journey  which  in  time  and  in  money  is  prohibi- 
tive to  a vast  majority  of  undergraduates.  Then,  too,  in 
order  to  meet  neighboring  universities,  that  in  other  sports 
than  rowing  and  In  geographical  position  are  her  natural 
rivals,  she  has  to  row  two  hard  races  under  the  most  trying 
circumstances.  It  is  not  strange  that  she  should  have  been 
the  champion  of  an  American  Henley  at  Poughkeepsie  or 
at  Saratoga;  nnd  the  objection  raised  against  the  western 
course  at  New  London  has  a smack  of  the  old  preference 
for  a meeting  in  New  York  State. 

That  Yale  and  Harvard  will  consent  to  row’  again  at 
Poughkeepsie  or  at  Saratoga  seems  far  from  likely.  The 
journey  is  nlmost  as  trying  as  that  from  Ithaca  to  New 
London,  and  the  place  lacks  all  the  charm  of  tradition 
and  atmosphere  that  cluster  nl>out  the  historic  course.  If 
the  oarsmen  I talked  with  at  the  recent  race  are  at  all  rep- 
resentative of  the  feeling  of  their  universities,  the  ques- 
tion of  breaking  with  Cornell  is  merely  a question  of  ex- 
pediency. Each  college  seemed  actually  more  eager  that 
Cornell  should  be  beaten  than  that  its  own  boa!  should 
win.  Apparently  it  wns  thought  that  a victory  would 
make  it  easier  to  say  gorxl-by  to  the  third  crew*. 

The  propriety  of  this  feeling  is  open  to  question.  The 
point  at  stake  is  not  whether  Cornell  is  a worthy  oppo- 
nent—of  that  there  has  l>ecn  no  doubt  for  years.  It  is 
whether  the  triple  arrangement  at  New  London  is  for 
the  last  interests  of  sportsmanship  at  Yale,  Harvard,  and 
Cornell.  If  it  is  not,  and  the  liest  sense  of  all  three  uni- 
versities seems  to  he  that,  it  is  not,  it  is  far  lietter  for  ^ ale 
and  Harvard  to  end  relationships,  now  that  Cornell  has 
reached  a top  notch  in  her  fortunes,  than  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  failure  of  an  off  year.  It  seems  more  manly  to 
say.  You  have  shown  yourself  better  in  every  race,  and 
we  covet  the  glory  of  a possible  victory,  hut  we  have 
found  that  we  care  more  about  each  other,  and  wish  to 
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eliminate  every  element  that  detracts  from  the  spirit  of  . men.  Sergeant  Hamilton  Fish  was  the  first  American 
our  natural  and  traditional  rivalry.  soldier  to  fall ; soon  afterward  Captain  A.  K.  Capron  was 

The  experience  of  the  past  decade  lias  shown  that  no  mortally  wounded.  A perfect  list  of  our  losses  cannot  be 
one  college  is  physically  able  to  give  its  best  dates  to  the  made  at  this  time,  and  the  number  of  men  slain  in  this  en- 
worthiest  opponents  in  all  contests,  and  at  the  same  time  counter  on  the  Spanish  side  is  not  known.  Fierce  and 
meet  its  traditional  and  natural  rivals  on  even  terms.  For  yet  accurate  filing  by  this  extraordinary  regiment  of  cow- 
half  a dozen  years  past  the  wisest  advisers  at  both  Yale  boys  and  clubmen,  (lead-shots  in  the  main,  directed  by  a 
and  Harvard  have  favored  a dual  league.  The  trend  of  colonel  who  at  that  particular  moment  could  suggest, 
athletic  development  of  late  has  made  the  dual  league  a " Don’t  swear,  or  you'll  catch  no  fish,’’  proved  to  be  at  least 
virtual  fact.  Next  fall,  for  the  first  lime,  Harvard  is  to  sufficient  to  hold  their  terribly  exposed  position  until  re- 
bc  given  the  advantage  over  Princeton  in  the  football  enforcements  came  up;  then  a dash  carried  hills,  thickets, 
dates,  and  it  is  possible  that  the  athletic  team  will  with-  nnd  an  iron  building  in  which  the  Spaniards  had  fortified 
draw  from  the  inter  collegiate  games.  It  is  not  to  be  as-  themselves.  And  so  General  Shaftcr,  from  headquarters 
sumed  that  the  parties  to  a dual  league  are  to  hold  aloof  on  tiie  Scf/n-roupi,  is  able  to  say  in  his  despatch  that 
from  other  colleges.  The  case  is  rather  that  games  with  “General  Wheeler  [who  commands  on  shore]  reports  lie 
other  colleges  are  to  be  regarded  us  incidental  and  in  a now  occupies  the  ground.” 
measure  preparatory  to  the  final  game.  A college  will 
play  all  comers,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  do  so  without  en- 
dangering the  contest  with  a natural  rival.  In  the  same  A DIGEST  OF  TIIE  WAR  REVENUE  HILL, 
way,  Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  ulwnys  met  all  possible 

teams  in  cricket  and  the  two  games  of  football— many  of  The  Act  “ To  proride  way*  and  mean*  to  meet  war  ex- 

them  teams  of  distinct  superiority — aud  have  yet  made  pemltture*,  a)ul  for  other  purjtom makes  the  following 
such  matches  tributary  to  the  iuter-’vnrsity  match.  provisions: 

This  tendency  toward  concentrating  athletic  interests  Is  The  tax  on  beer  manufactured  or  sold  or  stored  in  ware- 
l»y  no  means  incompatible  with  the  adoption  of  the  Hen-  houses,  or  removed  for  consumption  or  sale,  within  the 
ley  idea.  At  Poughkeepsie  or  Saratoga  the  thing  that  United  States,  is  increased  from  one  dollar  to  two  dollars 
makes  Henley  Henley  is  physically  impossible  for  most  0,1  eVtM'y  barrel  containing  not  more  than  thirty-one  gal- 
of  the  colleges  unit  are  expected  to  compete  there.  From  l°its,  nnd  at  a like  rate  for  fiat  lional  parts  of  a barrel. 

Yale  or  Harvard  the  journey  is  expensive  in  both  time  A discount  of  7]  percent,  is  to  be  allowed  by  collectors 

and  money;  and  once  there,  it  is  necessary  to  stay  or  to  go  to  brewers  on  sales  of  stamps. 

back  for  good.  In  England  it  is  possible  to  run  up  dally  special  taxes 

from  London  or  Oxford,  aud.  at  u pinch,  from  Cambridge,  Bankers-  with  capital  not  exceedin''  $2ft two  $ no  oo 

ami  yet  see  all  the  races.  For  three  or  four  pounds  an  Same:'  with  capital  above $2.5,000,^ euchnddhYonai $i<wo' ! 2.00 

E.igl.-I.  umlergmclimte  can  be  at  all  three  .lays  of  Hen-  (Notk,  — saving— bank,  win.  no  cplral  mock  arc  rumpl'd.) 

ley  and  share  all  its  pleasures.  1 lie  first  requisite  for  u 

a regatta  like  Henley  is  that  it  shall  draw  its  support  JJJ  ™ 

from  a small  area.  At  Harvard  and  at  Yale  a move-  ?>!I  !!H 

meat  is  afoot  that  seems  likely  to  end  in  augmenting  the  custom-house  broker* lo  uo 

programme  of  races  at  New  London,  so  Unit  there  will  bo  it of  pbce.  of  mm  in  place,  of  more  ii,.o 

several  races  a day  during  several  days.  At  both  col-  25,000  population 100.00 

leges  the  class  crews  are  becoming  more  and  more  promi-  Circuses ’ ! . loo!oo 

neat,  and  at  both  there  are  boat  clubs  that  nre  putting  Proprietor*  or  agent*  of  nil  other  show*  10.00 

forth  lay  crews  of  increasing  excellence  Under  Mr.  (Not..-T»x  n.a.i  be  paid  ouce  In  ever.  Stale  or  Territory  where 

Lehmann  s iutluence  the  Weld  Boat  Club  of  Harvard  has  exhibition*  are  held.) 

outside  K “uta?  oom._r  aneyorlkh, 

to  the  colleges,  schools,  anil  clubs  of  New  England.  A S Trw»  K a 

smnlar  regatta  might  he  held  in  any  other  geographical  cis.™wfiL.|,i„g„oi re timn  tin^  pounds*; ih^iwini; 

section  of  the  country— for  instance,  at  Poughkeepsie,  per  1000 100 

Saratoga,  Detroit,  or  on  the  Mississippi.  Cigarette*  weighing  not  more  than  three  pound*  ik.t  tliou- 

Any  one  who  is  inclined  to  commiserate  with  Mr.  sand,  per  louo j>60 

Lehmann  on  the  result  of  his  mission  would  do  well  Dealer*  in  leaf  tobacco  and  tobacco:  annual  sule*  not  excoed- 

to  cousider  whut  he  has  accomplished  for  Hurvard,  and  tug  su,«mmj  lb* 6 uu 

through  Harvard  for  American  boating,  along  the  lines  Sumi*:  anmial  *ulc*  exceeding  50, 000  aud  not 

of  general  development.  He  found  a university  that  more  tlum  100,000  lbs 12 .oo 

luul  passed  only  a step  beyond  the  conditions  that  have  ,,  w:,  , sale*  exceeding  100.0110  llw. .. . 24.00 

dominated  boating  in  all  American  universities  The  M^uufactu^rH°Uol,acco:  Himmd  sale*  not  exceeding  so.otwib*.  0.00 
aquatic  interest  existed  for  the  purpose  of  getting  out  not  ex^'"\L  too  000  liT"  **'**  vxcevdl"K  6W'000  tt,,d 

winning  crews;  all  races  were  aimed  solelv  nttliis  result  ; • ;••••  ltf  no 

.mil  the  so  cnllcil  sport  of  boating  was  about  as  much  Mnimtacoovr.  Of  dRar«:  animal  Ri'le*  !ait^'xcenllii''Wl(W  coo  aJ  W 
fun  as  galley  slavery.  Taking  ailvanlagc  of  the  Weld  cigar.  ! ! 

Boat  Club  and  the  class  races,  lie  broadened  and  (level-  Same:  annual  «aks  excelling  ioowki  but 

°o  us  il  sport,  nnd  by  doing  to  established  a not  Smyrna  cigars ls  ll0 

school  for  the  teaching  of  the  true  principles  of  rowing.  Same:  annual  sale* exceeding goo, 000 cigars  24.00 

*''JS  P,|,!l''  ,’nutud  U.fC,W1n'?“,tl‘,S  in  P»P»  I de-  (Nora— An,  perron  liable  to  lhe.e  laxe.  wliu  .ball  t,.,l  have  paid 

scriucu  the  long  and  delightful  course  of  the  Oxonian  '«-•  deemed  gum,  of  a mi.demeanor,  aud  i|«  conviction 

Who  makes  Ins  way  to  a ’varsity  boat,  and  pointed  out  "lereof  shall  pa,  a Hue  ,,(  n.,t  more  ihun  *suu,  or  be  Irapriaoued  not 
how  perfectly  the  system  was  adapted  to  maintaining  mid  mon:  IU““  6,1  mvuiUa,  or  Will, « the  discretion  of  the  court.) 
KaKr:Snirll,Pr  ifT*1  “"S’816111  Mr-  Lehmumi  lins  adhesive  stamps. 

,!ia  I ■fi,  Its  full  development  cannot  he  reached  After  the  1st  of  July,  law  there  shall  be  Dnid  tlmfol 

rHSSH"-  -k“”  » 

fcRWtsauwr fsJateSSS 

some  graduate,  not  too  old.  lo  burst  oneu  his  blinds  re/.w  ?Lnb^a,7.^  “l  pe,,’.uI!  Y 15 , nvitietl  for  uon-cancclla- 
morning  of  the  next  bonUraee  Tmi  w„k„  oo  o 8 °"o  16  °f  ll‘e  st«i,,,,s  Public  bonds,  debentures,  and  cer- 

graduates  will,  the  tidings  that  a bright  new  day  Im,  of  the'tax  1"d‘:bt':dui;ss  ule  exempted  from  the  payment 
dawned  at  New  London  that  has  not  y S been  touckV’  T^xempiion  includes  stocks  and  bonds  issued  by  co- 

operative  building  and  loan  associations,  capital  stock  not 
DIARY  OF  THE  WAR  exceeding  *10,000,  and  building  uud  louu  associations 

making  loans  only  to  their  members. 

™ ...  . „ Continued  from  page  r,r,i.)  Foreign  bonds  are  rc«iuireci  to  pay  the  same  tuxes  ns 

tit  ~ ‘ 0 .-IT  wasdissolve(i  by  decree  of  donieslic  bond*  "’hen  sold  in  the  United  States. 

, . ,e,.l*1togtnt.  Martial  law  was  proclaimed  in  TVfn 

drtd.  It  is  asserted  that  the  Sagasta  cabinet  will  resign  to  b mt  it  schedule  a. 

make  way  for  a uew  government  which  will  Li?  1 ® "d,  ’ '’“'“"'“re.,  or  certnlcuies  ut  iiidchlednew  (.sued  alter 

positively  committed  tif  tiie  policy^ continuing  tlie^waT’  „ 

toVaitTd  .r Ul,t0  °“!lpy  «* food  position  near  Seviila  „ 

landed^  hePn,,rt™m|Ur''!  8l!PP1,eS  »»d  artillery  could  he  °"  «r  agree, uvula  to  .ell,  or  memoranda  oi'a^  m 

Ilf rv  a II i l\V ( awP s’ r e n.1] n*. . 8|  ‘ 1° U |d  ^ ""d  Tc"1''  Uav-  -lel.vene.ornan.fer.  of  .hare,  or  cc,  fitkate.  or.t.Kk.on 

any  amt  \v  oort  s regiment  had  a skirmish.  The  ruemv  wim  "“,l  *l,lu  fraction  fheroof 

u ve.t  from  lus  position,  and  General  Wheeler  reports  lie  0,1  T"  n-r“m“"t  ul  »»l».  or  agreement  to  reii  'p„Y  ' 
W,“l‘wP,‘eS,  • • • • "Further  news  from  -'“VIS  or  me, chnndi.e  at  an,  exchange  or  boaol  of  trade,  or 

Gcnuul  Wheder  places  our  luss  in  this  morning's  firing  J i',"1,  e"licr  ,"r  i>re.em  or  future  delivery, 

■it  about  ten  killed  and  forty  wounded  ” “ The  Snjinb  eiuh  * 111  V11  Ul;  uf  181111  Ha,e' 1,1  agreement  of  .ule,  or 

fien  ral  S|,  S I vt,  l I t?W!‘Y'  a;1'Ui“h">  fit'  Cuba."  'M">"  any  bank,  ,r„.,  company  " any  far,™ 

from  which’tlni  fmegoiiigisei|t^ces\rJltak^nPreferinto 

tViMirst'seri  “'rW'‘ys  remembered,  not  only  I,,lu"'1  ft., or rerimreire  of'd^,;^; ',jrmV.  'M 

: UlL.  ]Ut3\  S<M  melton  after  the  anding  of  • „rrm  a in«  ",u‘r<*L  «»'•  order  for  tlio  oavmeiu  „r  . ,.f ... 

™!!i,  h",t,  !*“““  our  tlismoimled  c^ul  a « -■*«  - «.  d^mJh  p^,™^ 

” smilh  filrhHn!.  ' rKl  l!U'\  "»«re  losres.  Rave  proof  renelnil'^u  e‘"! I“»«1  "a  ‘hculalh,,,; 1 for  each 

mitjely  vicloriotw  atWance/  Briefly  mULUm  “sTorv"is  A"‘ce"I  ?7i',™,dili ial’tlllu”  ‘a"fni«'.  aial'pai  Mhireof'in'exl 

smm s is, 'iSriFr-"';  := 

"HI'  brush.  This  brush  iim'rf,  covered  Y, tu  b“  "w  U.dtal  Sod™  any  r„r. 

si.-? .,o 

y at  short  rouge  was  opened  upon  our  Lpiicare  omZe’.'  “,d  lln!  ""‘1  each 
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(Not*.— But  one  bill  of  biding  *hn!l  lx:  reqmrtfd  on  bundle*  or 
«*:«•*  of  new*pn|»er*  •hen  encl«i*ed  in  one  general  bundle  at  the  tii . 
of  shipment.  Failure  lo  i**uu  these  bills  of  lading  entail*  u peiiulfy  < 
|60  on  carrier  for  each  offence.) 

Telephone  message*  ft»r  which  a charge  of  fifteen  cents  or  more 

1*  ini|M>sed i 

Telegraphic  despatches , 

(Noth.—1 Tax  on  telephone  and  telegraphic  messages  is  not  to  1 
levied  on  mesaage*  dealing  with  the  business  of  the  telephone  or  te; 
graph  company  or  ruilroad  company  sending  them.) 

Indemnity  bonds 

Certificate*  of  profit*,  or  any  certificate  or  memorandum  show- 
ing an  interest  in  the  property  or  accumulation*  of  any  a»- 
sociation,  and  all  liauefer*  thereof,  on  each  $100  of  value  or 

fractional  part  thereof 

Certificate*  of  damage  issued  by  port-wardens,  etc 

Certificate*  of  any  legal  description  not  otherwise  *pecifled  ... 

Charter  party,  vc**el  not  exceeding 300  ton* 3 

Same,  vessel  exceeding  3iM>  and  not  exceeding  GOO  tons  ft 

Same,  vessel  exceeding  000  ton* jy 

Broker’*  contract  or  memorandum  of  sale  

Conveyances  of  real  estate,  consideration  value  exceeding  $100 

and  les*  than  $.’>00 

For  each  additional  foou  or  (ructions!  part  thereof  

Custom-house  entry  of  goods,  not  exceeding  $lou  in  value 

Surne,  exceeding  $100  and  uot  exceeding  $ooo 

Same,  exceeding  $ft()0 j 

Entry  tor  withdrawal  of  aay  uierchuudise  in  cuBiom-housc 

bonded  warehon*ea 

Life-insurance  policies:  each  $100  or  fractional  part  thereof  of 

amount  insured 

Provided,  that  on  insurance  policies  issued  on  the  industrial  or 
weekly  payment  plan,  or  the  amount  of  the  first  weekly 

premium perect 

(Notk,— Provisions  do  uot  apply  lo  [ralerual  or  beneficiary  societi 
or  orders,  or  farmers'  purely  local  co-operative  coin  pan  ie*  or  assoc 
lions,  or  employes'  relief  associations,  operated  on  the  lodge  system 
l«*eal  co-operation  plan,  organized  and  conducted  solely  tty  the  met 
her*  thereof  for  the  beuetlt  of  themselves,  aud  not  for  profit.) 

Marine,  inland,  and  fire  insurance:  on  each  dollar  or  frac- 
tional part  thereof % or  t per  eei 

(Notk.— Purely  co-operative  or  mutual  fire-insurance  companies  t 
empted.) 

Casualty,  fidelity,  nnd  guaranty  Insurance:  upon  premium 
charged  on  each  dollar  or  fractional  part  thereof.  of  1 per  cm 

Leases,  not  exceeding  one  year 

Same,  exceeding  one  year  but  not  three 

Same,  exceeding  title*;  years ] 

Custom-house,  manifests  of  entry  or  clearance,  tonnage  of  vessel 

not  exceeding  300  tons j. 

Same,  exceeding  300  nnd  not  exceeding  COO  tou*..  8 

Same,  exceeding  GOO  ton* ft. 

Heal  estate  and  personal  mortgages  or  pledges  for  securing 
payment  of  uny  definite  or  certain  sum,  also  conveyances 
in  trust  intended  only  as  security,  exceeding  $1000  aud  not 

exceeding  $17.00 

For  each  $ftoo  or  fractional  purl  thereof  in  excess  of  f lftoo 

Puaeage  tickets  to  foreign  ports,  costing  not  exceeding  $30 1 

costing  more  than  $30  and  not 

exceeding  $00 3 

Maine,  costing  more  than  $00 ft. 

Power  of  attorney  for  voting  at  elections  of  incorporated  com- 
panies, other  t hun  religious,  churitable,  or  literary  societies, 

or  public  cemeteries 

Power  to  sell  or  rent  real  estute,  to  sell  or  transfer  stock,  bonds, 
scrip,  or  to  collect  dividend*  or  interest  thereon,  or  to  per- 
form any  and  ail  other  acta  not  above  specified 

Protest  

Wurtfhousc  receipt* 

SCHEDULE  H. 

Medicinal  proprietary  articles  aud  preparations:  each  packet, 
box,  bottle,  j>ot,  vial, or  other  euclosuie,  with  it*  content*, 

Belling  at  retail, 

For  ft  cents of  1 cci 

Above  ft  cents  and  less  than  10 ^ of  1 cei 

“ 10  cents  und  less  than  15 of  I eei 

“ 1ft  cent*  aud  less  than  25 h,  of  l cci 

For  each  additional  25  cent*  of  the  retail  price  or  value,  or 

fractional  part  theieof  in  excess  of  25  cents >,  of  1 cei 

Druggists'  prescriptions  are  not  taxable. 

Perfumery  and  cosmetics,  und  other  similar  articles:  Batne 
tuxes  as  proprietary  articles.. 

Chewing-gum  or  substitute*:  eacli  box,  etc.,  value  not  more 

than  $1  at  retail 

Above  $1,  for  each  additional  dollar  or  fractional  part  thereof 
Sparkling  or  other  wine*  bottled  for  sale  : on  each  bottle  con- 
taining one  pint  or  less 

On  each  bottle  containing  more  thau  one  pint .* 

EXCISE  TAXES  ON  THOSE  ENGAGED  IN  REPINING 
PETROLEUM  AND  Sl'GAIL 

On  every  person  engaged  iu  refining  petroleum  or  sugar,  or 
owning  or  controlling  any  pipe-line  for  transporting  oil  or 
other  products,  gross  annual  receipt*  exceeding  $250,- 
0UU,oii  the  gross  receipt*  of  such  persons,  etc.,  exceeding 

$250,000  Hull  per  cei 

(Notk.— Penalty : uot  less  than  $1000  atitl  not  exceeding  $10,0001 
each  failure  or  refusal  to  make  return,  and  for  eacli  aud  every  false 
fraudulent  return.) 

On  every  seat  sold  in  pulace  or  parlor  cars,  and  every  berth  sold 
iu  sleeping-cars 

LEGACIES  AND  DISTRIBUTIVE  SHAKES  OF  TEItSONAL 
PROPERTY. 

Amount  exceeding  $10,000  und  not  exceeding  $25,000,  passing 
either  by  will  or  by  law,  or  transferred  by  deed,  grunt,  bar- 
gain, sale,  or  gift,  to  take  effect  after  the  death  of  the 
grantor  or  bargainor,  to  uny  person  or  persons,  ill  trust  or 
otherwise,  the  following  taxes: 

Lineal  issue  or  lineal  ancestor,  or  brother  or  sister  of  dece- 
dent, oti  each  and  ever v f loo  of  value 

Descendants  of  brothers  aud  sisters,  on  every  $100  . . ...! 1 

Brother  or  sister  of  lather  or  mother, or  descendant  of  brother 

or  sisier  of  father  or  mother  of  deceased,  on  every  $100 3. 

Brother  or  sister  of  grandfather  or  grandmother,  or  descendant 
Ol  brother  or  sister  of  grandfather  or  grandmother,  on 

, every  $PM» * 4, 

eisons  m oilier  degrees  of  collateral  consanguinity,  or  ft 

stranger  in  blood,  on  every  $100 &■' 

n property  above  $2ft,(MHi  and  not  above  $100,000,  the  above 
rales  to  be  multiplied  by  one  and  one-half. 

l„,i  „„t  L'xctf<li„R  lLc  above  re," 

to  be  multiplied  by  two. 

Exceed"!;:  and  nut  excee.li...,-  Util),  Hie  rates  lo 

lie  nnil.i, died  l.y  t„„| „ll,..|1,ll| 

Kxceeilina  tl.oon.ntm,  H1L.  rnt™  t„  |K.  „„,liip!i„(l  t,v  tj.rec. 

ll,c  t«x  or  duly  si, nil  l,e  « lien  or  ....  ,„  o|,ra  ty  for  Urenly 

years,  or  until  the  same  ahull  be  within  that  period  fully 
paid  to  and  discharged  by  tlm  United  States. 

M'x,"  Fi.i.t  n.  Every  pwsoi,,  etc.,  ,-"RnR,.,l  i„  nraklnt-,  pack- 

nig,  or  repacking  mixed  Hour,  per  annum 1- 

Tka  — Duty  per  pound 

of^‘>‘n  “1,l;U‘,l,;,'reV0Mm:  co,,ec,0i'f*  arc  to  sell  stanq**  in  qua»H”' 

,a"  ,:K''  val,ie,  with  a discount  of  one  per  cent, 

u-pt  us  otherwise  provided  iu  this  act.) 
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A Summer 
Outing 

of  rest,  recreation  and  con- 
tinuous pleasure  can  be  en- 
joyed  at  Gogebic,  Waukesha, 
Madison,  Devil’s  Lake,  Green 
Lake,  Lake  Geneva,  St. 
Paul,  Minneapolis,  Duluth 
Marquette,  Lake  Minneton- 
ka, Yellowstone  Park,  Da- 
kota Hot  Springs,  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Manitou, 
Salt  Lake  and  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Colorado,  Utah,  and 
California.  Perfect  train 
service  ministers  to  your 
comfort. 

Twentieth  Century  Trains, 
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Royal  Baking  Powder 
for  Army  and  Navy 


There  is  no  Baking  Powder  equal  to  the  Royal 
in  leavening  strength.  The  slowness  of  the  action 
of  the  Royal  Baking  Powder,  as  compared  with  all 
others,  renders  it  particularly  valuable  for  use  in 
camp  or  at  military  posts.  It  does  not  deteriorate 
with  age,  and,  more  than  any  other  brand,  gives 
uniform  and  satisfactory  results  under  the  varying 
temperatures  prevailing  and  conditions  of  service 
required  for  Army  and  Navy  use. 

Maintains  Full  Strength  in  All  Climates. 

ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO,  NEW  YORK. 
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Athletes  and  Invalids 


It  makes  strength — nourishes  and  refreshes  and  is  a foe  to 
fatigue.  A health  drink  made  of  the  nutritive  parts  of  prime 
beef,  delicately  spiced  and  seasoned. 

Prepared  In  a minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 

At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 

“Various  View,  on  Vlgoral”  mailed  free. 
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Pictures  of  Life 
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| When  the  children’s  best  clothes  come  from 

£ the  wash  with  the  colors  faded  and  streaked,  and 

* with  worn  spots  showing  in  places  where  there 
| should  be  no  wear,  then  you  may  know  that  your 
| laundress  is  using  something  besides  Ivory  Soap. 

.<ji  . You  can  save  trouble  and  expense  by  furnish- 

$ ’nS  her  with  Ivory  Soap,  and  insisting  that  she  use 

it  and  nothing  else.  The  price  of  one  ruined  garment 
| will  buy  Ivory  Soap  sufficient  for  months. 

| as  JV WOmt’  ? WA.RNING-T»ere  are  many  white  soap*,  each  represent  .a  be  )us, 
i th'  lvory  ; ARE  NOT.  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and 

y remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for  " Ivory  " Soar  and  insist 
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This  Paper  will  !)e  the  best  Pictorial  History  of  the  War 
with  Sjrain,  as  it  teas  of  the  War  of  1801.  Its  Special  Artists 
and  Correspondents  will  follow  the  Army  and  i\ ary,  and 


notable  Events  in  Washington 
rately  portrayed. 

ARTISTS. 

CARLTON  T.  CHAPMAN. 
RUFUS  F.  ZOGBAUM. 
FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 
T.  DE  TI1UL8TRUP 
W.  A.  ROGERS 
CLYDE  D.  V.  HUNT. 


a rut  elsewhere  will  be  aceu- 


CORRKSPON  DENTS. 
JOHN  FOX,  Jr. 
FRANK  I).  MILLET. 
JOHN  F.  MASS. 

O.  K.  DAVIS. 
HAROLD  MARTIN, 
And  Otiirm. 


Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Remington  are  now  with  General 
Siiaftkr's  Army,  Messrs.  Millet,  Bass,  and  Davis  are  on 
their  way  to  the  Philippines,  Mr.  Hunt  is  with  the  Cubans, 
and  Mr.  Martin  at  St.  Thomas. 


WE  are  very  mueli  afraid  that  the  action  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  in  refusing 
to  insert  an  item  appropriating^, 000  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  joint  commission  to  be  appointed 
for  the  settlement  of  questions  at  issue  between 
the  United  States  and  Canada,  is  significant.  We 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  United  Stales  are 
eager  to  meet  half-way  tile  friendly  manifestations 
of  Great  Britain  towards  this  country,  and  that 
they  favor  the  settlement  of  our  issues  with  Can- 
ada, but  we  fear  that  pressure  must  once  more  he 
brought  to  bear  upon  the  Senate,  in  order  that  it 
may  not  disgrace  us  by  placing  the  country  in  the 
position  of  repelling  the  advances  of  the  one  power 
in  Europe  which  lias  been  our  friend  in  our  present 
trouble.  In  the  mean  time  the  British  commis- 
sioners have  been  appointed,  and  they  are  among 
tlie  most  distinguished  men  in  the  empire.  They 
are  Lord-High-Chancellor  Herschell,  Sir  Wil- 
frid Laurier,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright,  Sir  Louis 
Henry  Davies,  and  Mr.  John  Charlton. 

We  ought  to  be  thankful  to  the  violent  and 
abusive  newspapers  of  Germany,  which  have  in- 
sulted us  witii  the  vehemence  and  the  vitupera- 
tions of  Spaniards,  for  they  have  called  forth  a 
noble  letter  from  Mr.  Carl  Schurz  to  Die  Nation , 
of  Berlin,  which  is  another  of  that  eminent  (lor 
man-American's  contributions  to  the  welfare  of 
his  adopted  oountry.  Mr.  ScHURZ,  we  have  no 
doubt,  expresses  the  sentiments  of  the  Germans 
who  are  citizens  of  this  country,  and  who  have  al- 
ready rendered  it  most  excellent  service,  in  sound- 
ing a note  of  warning  to  the  Jiugoes  of  their  na- 
tive land,  who  apparently  are  under  the  absurd 
impression  that  the  Germau-American  is  not  a pa- 
triotic American.  This  is  what  Mr.  ScHukz  says, 
however,  and  Mr.  Schurz  knows  whereof  lie 
speaks  better,  probably,  than  any  other  living  man : 

German-Americans  nre  proud  of  their  new  father  land, 
and  know  how  to  appreciate  its  advantages  and  great 
qualities.  Now  that  war  Is  going  on.  they  stand  with 
their  new  oountry.  Its  friends  aro  their  friends,  and  its 
enemies  their  enemies. 

Notwithstanding  the  occasional  outbursts  of 
theatrical  heroics  in  Spain,  when  men  of  politics 
seek  to  plaoate  the  Carlists  and  other  hotheads  by 
declaring  that  Spain  will  fight  to  the  death,  there 
is  evidently  a movement  there  for  peace.  And 
this  movement  is  strongest  in  that  part  of  Spain 
which  is  most  modern — that  is,  that  part  which  is 
industrious.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Bar- 
celona is  in  accord  with  the  friends  of  peace  in  the 
same  city  in  wishing  an  end  to  the  war.  Not  only 
are  many  thousands  of  working  men  out  of  em- 
ployment on  account  of  the  suspension  of  indus- 
try, but  commerce  is  paralyzed.  In  other  words, 
tlie  elements  of  superiority  which  Catalufia  pos- 
sesses over  the  rest  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  are 
sorely  wounded,  and  either  there  must  be  a speedy 
peace  or  the  thriving  people  of  tlie  eastern  coast 
must  become  what  other  Spaniards  are.  There  is 
no  more  active  enemy  of  war  than  commerce, 
whose  peaceful  ends  increase  tlie  brotherhood  of 
nations,  because  those  ends  depend  upon  interna- 
tional friendship,  and  are  destroyed  by  interna- 
tional enmities.  Tlie  industrials  of  tlie  eastern 
provinces  find  strong  allies  in  the  indifference  of 
tlie  people  of  most  of  tlie  other  provinces,  and 
especially  in  tlie  hardships  that  are  now  beginning 
to  be  felt  cruelly  throughout  tlie  kingdom.  War 
might  have  been  prevented  if  Europe  would  liave 
guaranteed  tlie  dynasty.  This  means,  of  course 


that  tlie  politicians  who  compose  the  government, 
and  those  who  composed  the  last  government,  and 
those  who  will  compose  the  succeeding  one,  know 
that  war  with  this  country  means  ruin  to  Spain, 
and  they  are  continuing  it,  as  they  entered  upon  it, 
merely  through  fear  of  a revolution  at  home  if 
they  do  not  uphold  that  ephemeral  thing  known 
as  “ Spanish  honor.”  Therefore  if  tlie  politicians 
can  now  persuade  the  army  to  do  what  tlie  powers 
refused  to  do,  to  guaranty  tlie  Queen  Regent  and 
her  son,  or  tlie  latter  alone,  there  may  be  an  appli- 
cation  for  peace  at  any  time. 

There  is  no  desire  on  our  part  to  lessen  in  tlie 
smallest  degree  the  great  credit  that  is  due  the  vol- 
unteer soldiers,  and  which  is  always  theirs  when- 
ever tlie  country  engages  in  war,  for  our  citizens 
make  good  soldiers  quickly.  Crying  injustice, 
however,  is  done  to  the  regular  army  by  the  press 
and  the  war  correspondents,  us  well  as  by  the 
politicians.  Tlie  country  has  received  splendid 
service  from  the  regular  army  in  every  war, 
and  our  officers  who  have  won  the  greatest  dis- 
tinction have,  in  most  instances,  been  the  grad- 
uates of  West  Point.  These  instructed  soldiers 
show  their  education  at  the  very  outset  of  the 
war,  and  while  tlie  volunteers  are  learning  the 
wisdom  of  prudence  by  hard  experience,  the  regu- 
lars are  practising  it.  To  read  the  accounts  of  the 
battle  on  tlie  heights  of  Sevilla,  one  would  think 
that  none  but  tlie  “Rough  Ridel’s”  had  been  en- 
gaged in  it,  but  the  regulars  were  doing  just  as 
effective  work,  and  doing  it  in  a more  businesslike 
and  prudent  way.  We  would  not  for  a moment 
wish  that  any  word  which  has  been  said  in  praise 
of  tlie  volunteers  had  been  left  unsaid,  but  if  those 
who  are  writing  of  this  war  could  only  know  the 
bitter  discouragement  of  the  regular  officers,  who 
devote  their  whole  lives  to  the  service  of  their  coun- 
try, due  to  the  manner  in  which  they  are  treated 
by  tlie  newspapers  and  the  politicians,  we  think 
they  would  dwell  a little  more  on  the  deeds  of  the 
regulars.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to  remain  con- 
tent under  such  injustice  as  is  habitually  done  to 
the  regular  army.  We  know,  of  course,  why  poli- 
ticians and  their  favorites  succeed  in  securing  com- 
missions for  themselves  and  their  civilian  rela- 
tives and  friends  in  preference  to  deserving  sol- 
diers, but  why  is  it  that  tlie  newspapers  and  their 
correspondents  refuse  to  give  credit  to  the  regulars? 
It  will  not  cause  the  volunteers  any  grief,  we 
know,  if  their  professional  brethren  receive  what 
they  earn.  Why  not  be  just  to  the  American  sol- 
dier whether  he  be  serving  the  country  permanent- 
ly or  temporarily? 

The  letter  which  Governor  Black  has  written 
explaining  his  reasons  for  not  calling  into  the 
field  the  Seventh,  Twenty  - third,  arid  Seventy- 
fourth  regiments  of  the  National  Guard  of  this 
State  is  most  excellent.  It  is  a pity  that  it  could 
not  have  been  written  before  the  first  call  was 
responded  to,  because  it  is  absolutely  true  that 
many  men  went  to  the  front  under  that  call 
who  should  not  have  gone.  They  were  influ- 
enced generally  by  the  fear  of  what  would  be 
said  of  them  by  their  comrades  iu  the  militia 
if  they  staid  at  home.  Now  it  is  true  that  the 
militia  is  not  organized  for  the  purpose  of  going  to 
war  in  foreign  parts,  and  the  men  who  join  militia 
regiments  do  not  contemplate  such  service  when 
they  enlist.  They  know  that  they  are  liable  for 
service  for  the  Federal  government  within  the 
country,  and  for  the  suppression  of  domestic  in- 
surrection within  the  State.  Beyond  that  the 
terms  of  their  service  do  not  extend,  and  there  was 
no  more  obligation  to  volunteer  resting  upon  a 
militia-man,  under  tlie  first  or  second  call,  than 
rested  upon  any  private  citizen  within  the  re- 
quired ages.  Under  the  circumstances  of  the  call, 
however,  great  pressure  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
the  members  of  the  various  regiments,  which  some 
of  the  weaker  among  them  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age to  resist.  Therefore  some  men  liave  gone  off 
leaving  their  families  unprovided  for,  while  others 
have  endangered  their  own  future  prosperity  by 
throwing  up  business  engagements  which  gave 
them  their  whole  substance.  If  this  were  a war 
in  which  the  life  of  the  nation  was  involved,  the 
question  would  be  different;  but  as  it  is  not,  Gov- 
ernor Black  is  right  in  saying  that  he  will  not 
issue  a call  which  may  force  into  the  service  men 
who  ought  to  remain  at  home,  and  who  would 
therefore  go  unwillingly.  Nothing  more  demor- 
alizing to  the  service  itself  can  be  conceived  than 
the  presence  of  a large  number  of  men  in  the  ranks 
who  ought  to  be  at  home,  and  who  feel  that  they 
are  violating  personal  and  domestic  obligations 
simply  under  the  influence  of  a weak  regard  for  a 
sentiment  within  their  organizations  which— if  it 
really  exists,  which  we  somewhat  doubt— is  very 
unjust. 


One  of  the  most  effective  speeches  against  the  an- 
nexation of  Hawaii  was  made  by  that  veteran  Repub- 
lican, Senator  Morrill  of  Vermont.  It  is  worthy  of 
careful  study,  and  if  the  question  of  annexation  is  to 
come  into  the  practical  politics  of  the  year  it  will 
doubtless  be  widely  distributed  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Let  us  not  make  any  mistake  about  the  mean- 
ing of  this  movement.  If  we  enter  into  it,  let  us  en- 
ter into  it  with  our  eyes  open,  and  with  a complete 
understanding  of  all  that  it  signifies.  By  annex- 
ing Hawaii  we  are  adopting  a colonial  policy,  and 
are  making  almost  necessary,  at  least  almost  inevi- 
table, the  retention  of  the  Philippine  Islands  and 
Puerto  Rico,  while  our  retention  of  Cuba  will  only 
be  prevented  by  our  solemn  promise  that  the  Cubans 
should  establish  their  own  government.  Even  that 
promise  may  not  be  kept,  in  tlie  intensity  of  the  feel- 
ing in  favor  of  increasing  our  territory  that  will  fol- 
low the  inauguration  of  that  policy.  As  Senator 
Morrill  points  out,  this  will  end  tlie  Monroe  doc- 
trine. We  have  insisted,  and  our  insistence  has 
been  accepted  by  Great  Britain  as  within  the  proper 
sphere  of  our  action,  that  European  governments 
shall  not  interfere  with  any  people  on  this  hem- 
isphere who  are  governing  themselves.  If  now 
we  ourselves  interfere  with  distant  peoples  in  the 
Pacific,  preventing  them  from  establishing  their 
own  governments,  and  taking  over,  as  we  do  in 
the  Newlands  resolution,  the  full  government  of 
a foreign  people,  a majority  of  whom  are  unwill- 
ing to  come  within  our  jurisdiction,  with  what 
logic  and  with  what  consistency  can  we  warn  Eu- 
rope from  interference  in  tlie  affairs  of  this  hem- 
isphere? If  we  have  the  right  to  govern  other  peo- 
ple against  their  will,  why  has  not  every  other 
nation  tlie  right  to  exercise  whatever  power  it  may 
possess  in  that  direction?  Let  us  not  imagine, 
either,  that  we  are  about  to  establish  self-govern- 
ing colonies  after  the  manner  of  the  great  English 
colonies.  We  are  simply  contemplating  the  de- 
liberate .adoption  of  the  colonial  police  ViLich  was 
England's  until  we  taught  her  to  it,  which 

is  that  of  France  and  Germany,  aiji  which  is 
moreover,  that  which  has  roused  cur  indignation 
and  led  us  into  a war  with  Spain.  Our  annexa- 
tionists are  for  governing  other  people,  not  for  per- 
mitting other  people  to  free  themselves  from  Span- 
ish rule  to  govern  themselves.  This  « olonial  policy 
which  we  overthrew,  and  in  overthi  pwing  which 
we  laid  the  foundation  of  the  greatness  of  Eng- 
land's colonies  of  to-day,  not  only  cofets  the  gov- 
ernments of  France  and  Germany  imVniense  sums 
of  money,  but  leads  to  no  amelioration  of  the 
human  race,  and  does  not  even  provide  a ^ome  for 
emigrating  Frenchmen  or  Germans.  So»  far  as 
Spain  is  concerned,  the  effect  of  this  colonfeFpot- 
icy  is  seen  in  the  war  which  w*e  are  now  waging 
against  her.  We  are  contemplating  tlie  taking  up 
of  this  old  and  discredited  colonial  policy,  not,  as 
is  pretended,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  and 
enlarging  and  ennobling  our  national  life,  but  for 
purely  commercial  ends — for  trade,  and  all  the  cor- 
ruption which  is  implied  in  the  intimate  associa- 
tion of  trade  and  government.  We  do  not  believe 
for  a moment  that  the  people  of  this  country  would 
deliberately  vote  for  such  a policy. 

AMERICAN  PATRIOTISM  IN  WAR. 
\X7HATEVER  Spain  may  think  as  to  her  honor, 
f t whether  it  be  satisfied  or  not,  it  is  clear  that 
neither  in  courage  nor  in  intelligence  are  her  navy 
and  army  capable  of  coping  successfully  with  the 
sailors  and  soldiers  of  the  United  States.  These 
have  added  new  names  to  the  list  of  our  national 
heroes,  and  new  glories  to  our  constellation  of 
victories.  It  has  been  the  fashion  to  say  that  long 
years  of  peace  and  commercialism  have  sapped  the 
spiritual  virtues  of  our  people,  and  that  so  en- 
grossed have  we  been  in  the  arts  of  money-making, 
so  corrupted  have  we  become  in  consequence  of 
tlie  partnership  which  interested  persons  have  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  between  the  government 
and  private  business  interests,  that  the  war  spirit 
and  tlie  war  courage  liave  gone  out  of  our  blood. 
It  was  the  habit  of  the  superficial  diplomats  which 
the  Continental  nations  of  Europe  are  accustomed 
to  send  to  Washington  to  sneer  at  us,  as  the  French 
have  sneered  at  the  English,  as  a nation  of  “shop- 
keepers,” and  immediately  before  tlie  breaking  out 
of  the  present  war  these  gentlemen  filled  the  draw- 
ing-rooms of  the  capital  with  the  prediction  that 
there  would  be  no  war,  because  the  Yankees  were 
too  fond  of  money  to  fight.  But  the  prophets  of 
cowardice  are  now  seeing  their  mistake,  just  as  the 
French  ought  to  liave  recognized  their  mistake 
long  ago  on  the  field  of  Waterloo. 

The  American  people  in  arms  are  fighting  as 
they  have  always  fought,  and  as  they  will  prob- 
ably continue  to  fight  whenever  they  make  or  ac- 
cept war.  In  this  war  they  have  already  given 
abundant  evidence  of  a wonderful  morale,  a sleadi- 
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ness  of  heart,  a coolness  of  head,  and,  above  all,  of 
a fervid  patriotism.  On  sea  and  land  these  men 
of  arms  of  ours  have  gone  into  action  with  the 
dash,  the  discipline,  and  the  cautiousness  of  old 
campaigners.  Only  once  has  there  been  a ques- 
tion raised  as  to  the  self-possession  or  self-restraint 
of  any  of  our  men  who  have  met  the  enemy,  and 
that  in  the  battle  of  Sevilla  Heights,  where  there 
may  have  been  a little  recklessness  and  a too  eager 
push  forward,  not  at  all  surprising  when  we  con- 
sider the  freshness  of  the  command  and  the  eager- 
ness shown  by  both  ollicers  and  men  to  fight.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  was  so  much  glory  wou 
in  that  hard  struggle  by  and  for  those  who  were  in 
it,  for  the  American  name,  for  all  of  us,  that  the 
excess  of  enthusiasm,  if  there  was  any,  is  worthy 
of  mention  only  to  forestall  a criticism  that  might 
be  invited  by  what  would  appear  as  too  liberal 
praise  to  such  minds  as  often  miss  the  splendor 
of  a perfect  night  in  their  analysis  of  the  revela- 
tions of  a spectroscope.  We  owe  this  explana- 
tion to  the  “ Rough  Riders”  who  fought  in  those 
fearful  woods  where  bullets  rushed  from  mysteri- 
ous shadows,  because  we  would  not  by  any  appar- 
ent minuteness  of  ignorance  on  our  part  have 
their  demerits  discussed  by  critics  who  might  be 
silent  were  they  warned  in  advance  that  slight 
spots  on  a glorious  life  are  invisible  not  only  to 
the  generous  but  to  the  truly  appreciative  eye. . 
From  Manila  to  Guantauamo  and  Sevilla  Heights 
our  sailors  and  soldiers  have  done  their  duty  in 
obedience  to  skilful  and  altogether  worthy  officers! 
Dewey's  entrance  into  the  harbor  of  Manila  was 
itself  one  of  those  splendid  examples  of  intelligent 
and  brave  temerity  that  mark  the  men  capable  of 
them  as  the  geniuses  of  war.  The  deed  of  courage 
which  was  performed  by  Hobson  and  his  men  is 
but  a conspicuous  example  of  the  conduct  of  our 
sea  and  land  forces  on  every  occasion  that  has 
been  presented  to  them.  The  cable-cutting  at  Car- 
denas and  elsewhere,  the  reconnoissances  under 
IffS,  ilie  eagerness  manifested  by  every  one  of  our 
lighting  souls — all  these,  physical,  intellectual,  and 
spiritual,  make  the  sinking  of  the  Merriinac  part 
of  a great  drama  which  lifts  up  the  heart  and  head 
of  every  Americau  citizen. 

For,  believe  as  we  may  have  done  concerning 
the  wisdom  of  the  war,  this  eager  courage  to  carry 
the  flag  into  the  heart  of  an  enemy's  country,  to 
plant  it  above  his  sinking  ships  and  his  crumbling 
forts  f his  rush  after  the  colors  to  the  very  death, 
this  Fcklessness  of  life,  this  wonderful  enthu- 
sias,— /and  joy  in  battle,  are  the  phenomena  of  a 
deep  and  abiding  patriotism,  of  a love  of  country 
as  strong  and  as  hot  as  that  which  ever  possessed 
any  people  in  this  nineteen-century-old  world.  We 
will  go  further  than  this,  for  our  belief  is  that  this 
love  of  country  is  more  generally  felt,  more  wide- 
ly distributed,  here  than  iu  any  other  land  in  the 
modern  world.  The  American  citizen,  whether  he 
be  born  of  English  forebears  or  not,  whether  he 
be  born  here  or  elsewhere,  is  defending  his  own 
political  power,  is  vindicating  his  own  right  to  exer- 
cise political  power,  when  he  arms  himself  for  the 
defence  of  his  government.  This  heterogeneous 
race  of  what  our  delightful  and  courteous  foes  call 
“Yankee  pigs”  is  not  so  heterogeneous  when  the 
real  meaning  and  character  of  the  republic  are 
considered.  We  may  not  be  men  of  one  blood, 
but  we  are  men  of  one  mind.  We  may  have  been 
born  under  despotisms  or  constitutional  mon- 
archies or  pretended  republics,  but  we  live  in  a 
true  republic,  we  possess  a democracy,  and  it  is  as 
certain  as  that  men  will  continue  to  be  governed 
that  our  democracy  will  remain  regnant,  because 
both  those  who  are  the  offspring  of  the  men  who 
established  it  on  the  basis  of  the  English  democracy, 
and  those  who  have  come  under  its  benignant  pow- 
er, who  grow  in  grace  by  means  of  its  kindly  de- 
veloping force,  will  always  insist  on  its  main- 
tenance. 

These  people  of  different  origins  have  a common 
purpose  and  a common  destiny,  and  each  man 
thinking  himself  worthy  of  the  company  of  kings 
is  not  only  more  self- respectful  and  more  self-con- 
lident  than  subject  people,  even  when  these  have 
the  most  glorious  traditions  for  the  nourishment 
of  their  national  pride,  but  necessarily  has  also 
more  respect  and  love  for  the  government  of  which 
he  is  part,  which  has  been  so  rich  in  perform- 
ance for  him,  and  is  so  rich  in  promise  for  his  de- 
scendants. This  nation  does  not  receive  its  cliar- 
sicter  from  the  parents  of  its  citizens,  but  from  the 
institutions  which  have  filled  the  world  with  the 
glory  of  English  - speaking  peoples;  which  have 
brought  liberty  into  the  cottage,  and  have  applied 
the  limitations  and  restraints  of  the  golden  rule  to 
the  palace;  which  have  put  the  people's  happiness 
above  the  prince's  profit;  which  have  established  a 
common  justice  for  the  ruler  and  the  ruled;  and 
which  have  prospered  humanity  by  unshackling 
the  genius  of  the  individual.  These  institutions 


and  the  aspirations  that  are  born  of  them  make 
America  and  Americans;  and  when  the  govern- 
ment, which  is  the  creature  and  defender  of  these 
institutions,  demands  the  service  of  its  people,  it 
addresses  the  patriotism  of  men  who  love  it  as  they 
love  themselves  and  their  families.  The  old  world 
never  made  a greater  mistake  than  in  supposing 
that  the  republic  does  not  have  the  love  of  its  own 
rulers  because  the  grandfathers  of  many  of  the 
rulers  were  not  born  here.  Its  cynics  and  its 
false  prophets  are  learning  the  truth  now— learn- 
ing that  the  patriotism  of  America  is  such  that, 
when  the  direful  occasion  comes,  the  citizen  be- 
comes an  energetic,  courageous,  and  intelligent 
soldier,  the  like  of  whose  associated  qualities  can- 
not be  found  in  European  armies.  This  is  the 
great  truth  shown  by  the  war  as  it  has  thus  far 
progressed,  a revelation  which  may  work  wonders 
in  a world  ready  for  almost  any  teaching  of  de- 
mocracy. And  all  who  love  America  for  the  vir- 
tues which  are  hers,  and  for  the  virtues  which  she 
breeds,  will  never  wish  her  less  of  patriotism  in 
war,  but  always  more  of  the  patriotism  resting  on 
the  broad  foundations  of  her  peaceful  and  habitual 
achievements. 

THE  “NEW  POLICY.” 

Those  were  weighty  and  well-chosen  words  in 
which  Mr.  Cleveland,  in  addressing  a school  in 
New  Jersey,  deprecated  what  it  appears  that  Gen- 
eral Merritt  was  erroneously  reported  as  calling 
the  “new  policy  ” of  the  United  States.  It  is  not 
against  extension  and  annexation,  it  is  against 
“foreign  conquest  and  unnatural  extension  or 
annexation”  that  the  ex  - President  protests  as 
“dangerous  perversions  of  our  national  mission.” 
That  expression  may  be  taken  to  mean  that  we 
cannot  safely  assume  control  of  any  communities 
which  we  cannot  assimilate,  or  of  any  iu  which  we 
cannot  discern  the  promise  and  potency  at  least  of 
self-government.  We  have  been  employed  in  as- 
similating an  amount  of  foreign  immigration  the 
like  of  which  no  other  nation  has  undertaken  to 
absorb  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Our  success 
has,  upon  the  whole,  been  wonderful.  If  not  in  the 
first  generation,  then  in  the  second,  European  im- 
migration has  been  really  assimilated  into  Ameri- 
can citizenship.  We  have  had  our  troubles  even 
with  this.  With  immigration  not  European  we 
have  not  succeeded.  Asiatic  immigration  we  have 
excluded,  in  spite  of  solemn  treaties.  African  im- 
migration we  have  encouraged  avowedly  as  that 
of  an  inferior  and  subject  race,  not  meant  to  be 
assimilated,  not  held  fit  for  citizenship.  The  negro 
problem  is  with  us  yet.  He  would  be  a man  more 
bold  than  wise  who  should  pretend  that  he  even 
foresaw  its  solution.  And  now  an  increasing  party 
is  demanding  that  we  should  add  to  the  chronic 
negro  question  a chronic  Philippine  question  and 
a chronic  Hawaiian  question. 

The  increase  of  the  German  fleet  in  Manila 
Bay  until  it  outclasses  our  own  is  an  indication 
of  the  troubles  which  this  party  is  inviting  with 
European  powers  by  taking  a hand  in  the  European 
game  of  grab.  The  spectacle  of  France  cowed  by 
its  huge  army  into  acquiescing  in  a perversion  of 
justice  which  constitutes  a national  disgrace  is  an 
indication  of  the  troubles  we  are  preparing  for  our- 
eelves  at  home,  and  the  danger  we  are  inviting  for 
our  own  institutions  if  we  prepare  the  huge  arma- 
ments that  are  needed  to  defend  distant  possessions. 
Our  best  friends  abroad  urge  us  not  to  abandon  the 
path  which  we  have  found  to  be  that  of  peace  and 
of  unexampled  prosperity  for  a vague  dream  of  em- 
pire. Mr.  Bryce  months  ago  contributed  his  share 
to  that  full  and  fair  discussion  of  the  annexation 
of  Hawaii  in  consequence  of  which  the  project  was 
beaten  and  abandoned.  He  wisely  and  temperate- 
ly pointed  out  to  us  what  grave  risks  we  incurred, 
and  what  inadequate  and  trivial  compensations  we 
should  receive  for  those  risks.  Only  the  other  day 
John  Morley,  at  Leeds,  expressed  in  earnest  words 
the  hope  of  our  best  friends  in  England,  that  we 
would  not,  by  insisting  upon  gaining  what  Spain 
should  lose,  voluntarily  subject  ourselves  to  the 
burdens  and  perils  of  that  militarism  to  which  the 
nations  of  Europe  are  condemned.  The  men  who 
are  recognized  as  the  representatives  of  the  sober 
sense  of  the  United  States,  such  men  as  ex-Presi- 
dent  Cleveland  in  one  party,  and  Speaker  Reed 
in  the  other,  warn  us  against  “unnatural”  exten- 
sions to  which  our  system  of  government  cannot 
be  applied.  They  point  us  to  the  fact  that  our 
national  honor  is  involved,  that  we  have  solemn- 
ly pledged  ourselves  that  this  war  is  not  to  lx1, 
on  our  part,  a war  of  conquest  and  aggrandize- 
ment, and  that  it  would  be  a pitiful  quibble, 
worthy  of  a Spanish  theologian,  to  pretend  that 
the  pledge  did  not  include  the  Philippines  as  well 
as  the  Antilles.  All  these  things  go  for  nothing 
simply  because  the  Spanish  fleet  in  the  Pacific  was 


destroyed  in  Manila  Bay  and  not  in  the  open  sea. 
A Senator  of  the  United  States  declares,  amid  ap- 
plause, that,  notwithstanding  all  these  things,  the 
American  flag  shall  not  be  lowered  in  any  place 
in  which  it  has  once  floated  “ by  the  consent  of 
the  governed  or  the  right  of  conquest,”  and  the 
convention  of  the  President's  party  in  the  Presi- 
dent’s State  undertakes  to  make  this  sentiment  an 
article  of  party  faith. 

Where  have  all  the  qualities  gone  upon  which 
we  have  been  wont  to  pride  ourselves  as  Amer- 
icans—good  sense,  good  faith,  love  of  justice,  love 
of  peace?  Can  a single  naval  victory  destroy  the 
national  character  of  the  victors?  We  have  l>een 
for  months  deriding  German  imperialism,  which 
is,  in  fact,  a pinchbeck  imitation  “made  in  Ger- 
many” of  the  genuine  British  article.  But  it  is 
good  sense  itself  in  comparison  with  American 
imperialism.  It  is  true  that  the  population  of 
Germany  caunot  expand  to  the  exteut  of  its  re- 
quirements within  its  own  territory,  and  that  there 
is  a constant  outflow  of  emigration  which  it  may 
be  desirable,  if  it  be  possible,  to  divert  to  German 
possessions,  though  in  that  Germany  has  as  yet 
had  no  success.  It  is  true  also,  that  the  trade  of 
Germany  even  more  conspicuously  needs  room  for 
expansion.  New  fields  would  be  opened  for  it  by 
a colonial  expansion  upon  the  seventeenth-cen- 
tury basis  of  exclusive  trade,  which  England  alone 
has  entirely  abandoned,  and  to  which  Spain  alone 
has  fully  adhered,  with  the  results,  in  each  case, 
that  we  see.  But  what  have  these  considerations 
to  do  with  us? 

No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  our  powers, 

But  the  whole  boundless  continent  is  ours. 

Instead  of  having  to  dispose  of  a surplus  popula- 
tion, we  are  still  the  favorite  field  for  emigrants 
from  the  overcrowded  countries  of  Europe.  Why 
should  a nation  possessing  a half-filled  and  half- 
tilled  continent  be  reaching  out  for  colonial  pos- 
sessions, in  imitation  of  an  overcrowded  island 
which  must  import  two-thirds  of  its  food  supply  to 
keep  alive,  or  of  a military  empire  which  yearly 
loses"  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its  people  by  emi- 
gration? Why  should  we  burden  ourselves  with  a 
huge  army  and  a tremendous  navy,  and  not  mere- 
ly a consular  but  a proconsular  system,  in  emula- 
tion of  less  favored  lands?  It  is  true  that  our  trade 
would  need  and  find  new  markets,  if  it  were  allow- 
ed by  law  to  do  so,  and  that  the  present  war  gives 
us  an  opportunity  to  take  order  that  we  shall  be 
admitted  to  many  new  markets  on  equal  terms 
with  other  nations.  But  to  expand  our  trade  abroad, 
the  first  step  is  to  strike  the  shackles  from  it  at 
home.  With  what  face  can  we  demand  an  “open 
door  ” in  Asia  and  Polynesia  while  on  both  coasts 
we  are  slamming  the  doors  in  the  face  of  the  for- 
eigner? What  basis  in  reason  or  iu  righteousness 
is  there,  in  a word,  for  the  “ new  policy  ” of  colonial 
expansion  or  imperialism?  That  is  the  question 
which  it  behooves  every  American  to  ask  himself 
in  view  of  the  new  adjustment  of  parties  which  is 
coming  over  the  new  issue.  Upon  the  answer 
to  it  will  depend  the  future  of  the  republic.  Such 
answers  to  it  as  have  thus  far  been  returned  indi- 
cate that  in  the  new  political  alignment  most  of 
the  sober,  conscientious,  patriotic  American  citizens 
will  be  upon  one  side,  and  all  the  boys  and  all  the 
blatherskites  on  the  other. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Saturday,  June  25.— After  yesterday’s  engagement  at 
LaGuasima,  near  Sevilla,  the  Spanish  forces  ret  rented  tow- 
ards Santiago;  the  “Rough  Riders”  and  their  compan- 
ions of  the  regular  cavalry  (volunteers  and  regulars  l>oth 
dismounted,  as  already  mentioned  in  the  “ Diary  ”)  rested, 
and  buried  their  dead  at  the  crest  of  the  hill  so  gallantly 
won;  Sevilla,  abandoned  by  the  enemy,  was  oeeupied  l*v 
General  Chaffee’s  command,  and  our  outposts  were  still 
further  advanced,  as  the  following  despatches  show: 

To  General  Shafter: 

1 have  just  seen  two  negro  troys  who  left  Santiago  this  morning 
(Saturday).  They  report  that  the  soldiers  and  citizens  are  very  short 
of  food.  The  soldiers  nnd  officers  have  seized  all  the  food  in  the  simps. 
They  are  killing  young  horse*  for  fowl,  and  in  the  hospitals  are  subsist- 
ing on  breud  made  of  rice  Hour.  Three  Spanish  generals  took  part  iu 
tiie  fight  at  Sevllls  yesterday.  Five  wagon-loads  of  wounded  were 
carried  into  Santiago,  nnd  many  other  wounded  got  there  on  horses 
or  afoot.  We  can  see  Morro  Castle  ami  the  flag  very  distinctly  from 
our  position.  The  Cubans  confirm  the  report*  as  to  the  flue  character 
of  the  fortifications  around  the  city.  Seven  lines  of  bnrWd  win*  are 
stretched  around  the  trenches.  The  Spaniards  have  recently  dug  deep 
trendies  around  the  entire  city,  connecting  n series  of  suiall  forts. 

WUKKI.ML 

To  General  Shafter : 

We  can  plainly  see  Santiago,  less  Ihan  seven  miles  away.  The  coun- 
try is  level  for  six  miles  this  side  of  the  city,  except  for  lolls  mi  the 
south,  which  extend  to  within  a mile  of  Santiago.  These  hills  now 
ap|M*nr  deserted.  The  country  in  fairly  open,  and  it  will  not  Ik*  diffi- 
cult to  move  troops  over  it.  General  Chaftee  occupies  Sevilla  to-day. 

(I)ated  Saturday  evening.)  Ym  .'ii. 

Sunday,  June'  Beyond  Sevilla,  on  I lie  way  to  San- 
tiago, and  distant  not  more  than  four  miles  from  that  city, 
is  San  Juan.  There  our  ndvanee  guard.  the  Seventh  Reg- 
ular Infantry,  halted  this  morning;  ami  later  in  the  day 
the  entire  First  Brigade,  General  Wheeler  commanding, 
came  up.  Still  further  in  ad vanee—  almost  within  rille 
{Continue,!  on  pa,je  >;.C  i 
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GENERAL  SHATTER  AND  ADMIRAL  SAMPSON  LANDING  ON  THE  BEACH  AT  ASEHRADERO,  JUNE  20,  TO  CONFER  WITH 
GENERAL  GARCfA.— Drawn  by  T.  de  Tiiulstrcp,  from  Materials  received. 


CONFERENCE  AT  ASERRADERO. 

(The  following  interesting  description  of  the  meeting  between  the 
Cuban  and  Amcricnu  commanders  is  from  a private  letter  by  Mr. 
Caspar  Whitney.— E».  Wmkly.] 

The  entire  meeting  was  exceedingly  interesting  and 
picturesque  in  setting.  We  left  the  transport  fleet  off 
Santiago  and  steamed  west  twelve  miles,  where  we  hove 
to  about  three  miles  off  shore;  then,  in  three  small  boats, 
General  Slmftcr  and  the  important  members  of  his  staff, 
and  Davis,  Bonsai,  Remington,  and  I,  rowed  to  the  shore, 
the  general's  boat  leading,  and  ours  next.  As  we  ap- 
proached wc  discovered  about  one  hundred  Cubans  on 
the  beach;  and  as  the  general's  boat  got  into  shallow  wa- 
ter. two  Cuban  officers  rode  out  on  horseback  to  greet 
him,  while  a score  of  Cubans  waded  in.  and  catching  hold 
of  the  general's  boat,  hauled  it  on  shore.  The  balance  of 
us  waded  up  to  our  middle. 

As  we  reached  dry  land  the  Cubans  gathered  around; 
some  shouted  “Cuba  libre!  Viva  Americanos!”  and  all 
scorned  eager  to  show  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  in 
their  behalf.  After  a short  audience  given  to  the  crowds 
which  pressed  upon  us,  we  took  up  our  march  tow- 


ards Garcia’s  camp.  For  a mile  we  followed  a narrow 
winding  trail,  going  up  grade  always,  and  at  times  steep- 
ly. The  Cubans  had  fallen  in  behind  us  and  acted  as 
escort,  and  all  along  on  the  trail  other  Cubans  stood 
here  and  there  at  present  arms,  or  gravely  saluted  us  as 
we  went  past. 

Finally  we  reached  the  foot  of  a small  eminence  which 
crowned  the  mountains  running  down  to  the  sea.  From 
the  foot  to  the  top  two  lines  of  Cuban  soldiers  stretched, 
perhaps  three  hundred  in  all;  and  as  we  liegnn  the  climb 
to  the  top,  on  which  was  Garcia’s  camp,  or,  rather,  the  hut 
in  which  a rendezvous  had  l>een  agreed  upon,  they  all  pre- 
sented arms,  aud  a tiny  bugle  gave  forth  a most  plaintive 
welcome. 

The  conference  lasted  an  hour  or  thereabouts,  and  dur- 
ing it  the  Cubans  filed  past  several  times,  evidently  in  an 
attempt  lo  impress  ns — as  on  the  stage  twenty  soldiers 
will  parade  in  front  and  pass  around  behind  the  scenes  to 
the  front  again,  to  give  the  appearance  of  a regiment. 

They  were  all  armed  with  rifles,  some  had  machetes 
also,  and  all  looked  well  nourished.  None  of  the  soldiers 
had  shoes,  and  I heir  clothes  were  ragged,  but  certainly 
seventy-five  percent,  of  them  never  hail  worn  a shoe,  and 


never  would.  General  Garcia  is  a good-lookiug  man  of 
much  dignity. 

After  tlie conference  the  Cubans  formed  a hollow  square, 
and  once  again  the  plaintive  squeak  of  the  bugle  heralded 
our  approach;  we  passed  through  the  square  under  an  es- 
cort of  twenty  men.  and  all  the  square  fell  in  behind  us. 

To-day  (June  22)  the  troops  are  binding — have  alioul  all 
landed  by  now  (6  i*.m.).  At  daylight  this  morning  we  began 
our  approach  ou  the  town  (Baiquiri).  The  Meu  Orlatun, 
Detroit . Caxtine.  and  Wattp  were  directly  in  front  of  the 
harbor,  and  back  and  very  near  came  our  ship.  Two  miles 
buck  were  the  remainder  of  trauspoits.  About  2000  troops 
were  got  inlo  small  boats  towed  by  launehes,  and  when 
they  started  towards  shore  the  gunboats  opened  fire— and 
such  a fire!  they  simply  riddled  the  town,  setting  fire  to 
what  the  Spaniards  had  not  had  time  to  fire  before  run- 
ning, and  the  inurksmunsliip  was  splendid.  It  was  great— 
the  excitement  of  stealing  up  to  shore  under  fire,  and  the 
prospect  of  a fight  made  the  blood  course.  The  Spaniards 
cut  and  run,  and  gave  no  tight. 

Simultaneously  with  the  bombarding  at  this  point,  oilier 
points  five  and  eight  miles  west  of  here  were  shelled,  and 
the  settlements  fired. 
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the  present  war  may  continue  to  bo  rare  enough  to  be 
interesting  as  curiosities. 

Congress  has  passcil  a bill  to  pay  $379  5®  to  Moses  Pen- 
dergrass, of  Liberty  ville,  Missouri,  i lie  story  of  the  tea- 
son  for  this  liberality  is  pathetically  interesting,  and  is 
valuable  as  an  illustration  of  the 
sort  of  pickle  that  an  honest  man 
may  get  into  who  undertakes  to 
do  an  honest  iob  of  work  for  Un- 


Tiie  Prison  Association  of  New  York  (135  Past  Fif- 

fe*  ttasftnassr  *s?  bus  jsku 

suys: 

It  i*  for  those  whose  spirits  nre  broken  by  long  imprisonment,  who 
come  out  downcast,  physical  and  spiritual  wrecks  to  be  cared  Tor  till 
they  die,  or  till  hope  revives.  And  during  the  period  of  shepherding 
they  should  have  a place  where  Pelf-respect  would  “come  to  Us  own 
again  ” by  the  ability  to  earn  at  least  a part  of  a living  by  some  light 
Industry. 

This  work  speaks  for  itself.  The  expediency  of  it  is  not 
less  obvious  than  its  mercifulness. 


to  carry  the  mail  on  the  route 
from  Knob  Lick  to  Liberty  ville 
and  Coffman,  thirty  miles  u day, 
from  July  1,  1887,  for  one  year, 
lie  got  the  postmaster  at  Knob 
Lick  to  write  the  letter  for  him  ; 
and  while  Moses  intended  that  bid 
should  be  $400.  his  scribe  care- 
lessly made  it  $4  Moses  got  the 
contract,  and  did  not  find  out 
about  the  mistake  until  the  end 


The  evidence  of  the  gallantry  of  the  Rough  Rulers  at 
Ln  Guasima  is  somewhat  more  convincing  Ilian  that  of  of  the  first  quarter,  when  he  got 
their  discretion.  About  llieir  gallantry  there  is  no  shadow  Ins  first  pay.  When  he  found  at 

of  a doubt,  and  it  seems  lo  have  been  effective  to  pull  — ■-*  

tlie  command  out  of  an  exceedingly  dangerous  situation 
with  comparatively  small  loss. 


what  rate  lie  was  working  he  was 
sorely  cast  down,  and  opened  com 
municalion  wiili  the  Post  Office 
Department.  The  department  in- 
formed him  that  lie  must  either 
carry  out  his  contract  or  throw  it 


One  comfort  that  comes  with  reading  of  active  soldier- 
in'-- on  laud  iu  Cuba  is  the  prospect  which  it  encourages  . . 

that  better  acquaintance  with  the  Cubans  ns  fighting-men  up,  and  that  if  he  threw  it  up 
will  raise  them  in  our  estimation,  increase  our  respect  for  his  bondsmen  would  have  to  pay 
them  and  extend  the  belief  thaltliey  and  their  cause  were  the  government  «14o»  85  clam- 
worth  helping.  All  accounts,  so  far,  of  their  work  tn  co-  ages;  so  Moses  carried  out  his 
operation  with  our  men,  are  very  creditable  to  them  and  contract  walked  thirty  miles  ev- 

satisfactory  to  us.  W w1eekdlV  f<,r,  a >'tar  »nd  ™ 

J ried  the  mail,  and  received  for  Ins 

Here  is  the  latest  portrait  of  Mark  Twain,  reduced  from  labor  $4— or,  to  be  accurate,  $6  84; 
a black  and  while  sketcli  made  in  Vienna.  For  an  Amer-  for  the  route  being  extended  after 
ican  who  is  busy  writing  books  Vienna  must  be  just  now  his  bid  was  accepted,  the  pay  was 
a pretty  good  place  to  be  in.  Nothing  goes  in  these  parts  proportionately  increased.-  ^Now, 


after  ten  years,  a bill  has  finally 
been  passed  to  pay  to  Moses  the 
difference  between  what  he  earned 
in  that  unlucky  year  and  what  he 
received. 

The  Sun,  which  tells  this  story, 
says  that  bills  have  been  intro- 
duced in  three  or  four  Congresses 
for  Moses’s  relief,  and  that  com- 
mittees have  repeatedly  investi- 
gated his  claim.  It  must  have  cost  the  government  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  labor  to  pay  that  poor  man  his  just 
dues. 

Well,  that  is  the  way  that  governments  have  to  do 
things.  Isn’t  it  appalling?  Is  it  surprising  that  when  a 
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tees  of  the  college  unanimously  sustained  their  president, 
and  Stephens’s  connection  with  the  institution  rloacd. 

Then  it  seems,  having  developed  n violent  hatred  of 
President  Warfield,  lie  determined  upon  a policy  of  re- 
taliation, by  which  he  hoped  to  undermine  the  presi- 
dent’s influence.  To  that  end  lie  began  n senes  of  depre- 
(bilious  and  outrages,  which,  he 
thought,  being  attributed  to  stu- 
dents, might  indicate  bad  disci- 
pline, and  operate  in  various  wavs 
to  Dr.  Warfield’s  injury.  lie  broke 
into  the  college  chapel  and  crip- 
pled the  organ  so  that  it  wouldn’t 
work  ; lie  cut  the  ivy  that  grew 
nu  various  of  the  college  build- 
ings ; lie. stole  the  hymns  and  Bi- 
bles out  of  the  chapel  and  threw 
them  into  a cistern  ; and  another 
time  he  put  tar  on  the  college 
benches,  carpet,  organ,  pulpit,  and 
Bible,  causing  great  damage.  His 
most  serious  crime,  of  setting  fire 
to  .Pardee  Hall,  he  has  confessed 
in  detail.  One  wing  of  the  build- 
ing was  destroyed,  but,  to  his 
disappointment,  the  fire  was  be- 
lieved to  have  been  of  accidental 
origin.  A watch  was  finally  set 
in  the  chapel, and  when  Stephens 
enme  there  at  night  with  a bas- 
ket of  bad  eggs  to  do  more  mis- 
chief. lie  was  attacked  and  driven 
off.  He  dropped  his  eggs  and  a 
key,  and  the  key  led  to  his  detec- 
tion. 

Stephens  is  not  obviously  in- 
sane, though  the  easiest  explana- 
tion of  his  conduct  is  to  say  that 
he  must  be  a monomaniac.  Be- 
sides liis  intellectual  ability,  he 
had  a remarkable  physique  and 
unusual  strength,  and  might  have 
won  distinction  in  athletics.  But 
athletics  did  not  interest  him.  He 
was  active  in  religious  work,  and 
yet  it  is  evident  that  there  was 
something  about  him  that  was 
noticeably  wrong  and  that  excited 
Dr.  Warfield’s  distrust.  His  piti- 
ful story  will  be  long  remcirbeod 
in  colleges,  and  is  pretty  sure  to 
be  cited  by  future  commentators 
who  arc  puzzled  to  account  for  particularly  atrocious 
acts  of  college  vandalism. 

The  sentiment  in  and  about  Harvard  College  against 
the  war  must  be  pretty  strong.  A class-day  orator  is 


government  gets  into  a fight  it  should  take  it  some  time  more  likely  to  reflect  the  opinions  prevalent  about  him 
to  roll  up  its  sleeves?  than  to  defy  them,  and  this  year  a incumbent.  Mr.  Grilk 

of  Davenport,  Iowa,  did  doubtless  express  opinions  winch 


except  war  and  war  news,  and  in  London,  so  far  as  ap- 
pears, fights  and  fighting  interests  engross  attention  al- 
most as  completely  as  in  New  York.  Although  Austria 
is  the  country  whose  government  seems  closest  to  Spain 
in  its  sympathies,  we  have  not  heard  of  any  such  discour- 
tesies towards  Americans  iu  Vienna  as  have  been  reported 
from  Paris.  Certainly  in  Mr.  Clemens’s  portrait,  which 
was  dated  “May  24,”  there  is  no  indication  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Austrian  Emperor  and  the  Queen- 
Regent  of  Spain  has  caused  him  personal  embarrassment 
or  disturbed  his  ease  of  mind. 

If  vanity  is  pardonable  in  any  species  of  man,  it  is  in  a 
soldier.  A vain  clergyman  seems  a very  imperfect  reflec- 
tion of  God’s  image;  a vain  doctor  may  give  the  impres- 
sion that  he  is  thinking  of  himself  when  he  should  be 
thinking  of  you;  a lawyer  ought  to  be  too  shrewd  and 
worldly-wise  to  admit  of  more  personal  vanity  than  just 
enough  to  be  useful  in  his  business.  But  it  is  different 
with  fighting-men.  Why  do  we  deck  them  out  in  gay 
raiment  if  not  for  looks?  Why  provide  them  with  fine  fea- 
thers if  they  are  not  to  feel  an  interest  in  being  fine  birds? 
A reasonable  degree  of  vanity  seems  almost  a part  of  a 
complete  soldier's  necessary  outfit,  and  if  it  is  a blemish  it 
is  a soldierly  blemish,  at  any  rate. 

True,  the  absence  of  it  is  not  a sure  sign  of  inefficiency. 
There  were  Grant  and  Lee,  men  judged  to  be  successful 
in  their  calling,  and  yet  both  of  them  persons  of  incorri- 
gible modesty.  And  there  was  Von  Moltke,  who,  in  his 
pictures  at  least,  does  not  betray  any  noticeable  solicitude 
about  his  looks.  Doubtless  soldiers  may  be  shamefaced 
and  yet  proficient  in  their  business,  especially  in  the  intel- 
lectual end  of  it,  but  they  may  also  lie  reasonably  vain 
without  giving  good  reason  to  doubt  their  military  capa- 
city. War  is  such  a painfully  foolish  business  at  the  best 
that  a little  personal  foolishness  in  its  professors  seems  to 
fit  into  the  general  economy  of  the  insti- 
tution. It  is  the  duty  of  soldiers,  when 
actually  working  at  their  trade,  to  seem, 
at  least,  to  like  soldiering,  and  how  can 
they  do  that  unless  they  look  proud  of 
being  soldiers? 

Somewhat  ominous  is  the  photogra- 
phic reproduction  given  here  of  the  first 
pension  check  paid  on  account  of  our 
present  war.  It  is  for  $14  40,  and  re- 
cords the  first  payment  made  to  Elsie  A. 

Monfort,  of  Council  Bluffs,  on  account 
of  her  pension  of  $12  a month  for  the 
death  of  her  son,  William  F.  Monfort, 
twenty-five  years  old,  who  lost  his  life 
by  the  sinking  of  the  Maine.  No  con- 
sideration forbids  us  to  hope  that  pen- 
sion checks  originating  iu  casualties  of 


$52,000  was  expended  on  the  permanent  plant.  The  pu- 
pils paid  in  work  towards  their  personal  expenses  $52,000. 
The  institute  has  many  departments,  iu  which  are  taught 
agriculture,  truck  gardening,  and  various  trades  and  in- 
dustries, besides  which  it  carries  on  the  general  business 
of  education.  Its  deserts  are  widely  known  and  appre- 
ciated. It  needs  an  endowment  of  half  a million  dollars, 
and  should  have  it.  In  its  aims,  scope,  and  methods  it  has 
proved  itself  one  of  the  best  machines  that  exist  for  pro- 
moting self-help  and  intelligent  industry  among  the  col- 
ored population  of  the  South.  It  is  starting  on  its  eigh- 
teenth year.  Its  pupils  last  year  came  from  twenty-four 
States  and  two  foreign  countries.  Three  thousand  of  its 
former  pupils  are  at  work. 


public.”  How  bis  de- 
liverances in  this  strain  . 
were  received  by  liis 
audience  docs  not  ap- 
pear, but  it  is  recorded 
that  the  brief  announce- 
ment following  the  ora- 
tion that  there  would  be 
no  poem  read  because 
the  class  poet,  Mr.  Scull 
of  Boston,  had  gone  to 
the  war,  “was  all  that 
was  needed  for  the  en- 
thusiasm of  the  entire  as- 
semblage to  break  loose 
in  a prolonged  cheering 
and  applause.” 

Mr.  Scull  is  one  of 
Colonel  Wood’s  Roose- 


Any  one  who  has  ever  tried  to  get  to  the  bottom  of 
any  piece  of  college  vandalism  will  lie  particularly  inter- 
ested in  the  strange  case  of  Professor  George  II.  Stephens, 
lnte  of  Lafayette  College,  at  Easton,  Pennsylvania,  who 
has  confessed  to  various  outrages  committed  upon  that  velt  Rough  Riders.  No 
institution,  including  the  burning  of  one  wing  of  the  doubt  lie  is  a good  and 
handsome  Pardee  Hall.  Stephens’s  confession  is  a very  intrepid  gentleman,  but 
extraordinary  and  tragical  story  of  degeneration  and  per-  it  may  perhaps  be  doubt 
verted  intelligence.  lie  was  graduated  with  high  dis- 
tinction at  Princeton  in  the  class  of  1891,  winning  the 
Chancellor  Green  fellowship  in  mental  philosophy.  The 
income  of  this  fellowship  maintained  him  for  another 
year  at  Princeton,  and  after  taking  his  master’s  degree  he 
spent  still  another  year  in  the  Princeton  Theological  Sem- 
inary. He  was  called  to  Lafayette  in  1895  to  be  Associate 
Professor  of  Ethics  and  Logic.  His  engagement  at  Lafay- 
ette was  for  two  years.  President  Warfield,  who  seems 
to  have  taken  very  kindly  to  him  at  first,  concluded,  be- 
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ed  if  he  is  a bolder  man 
than  Orator  Grilk,  who 
had  the  hardihood  to 
tell  a class-day  audience 
in  Sanders  Theatre  that 
our  war  can’t  be  justi- 
fied. and  that  our  new  “ imperial  policy  ” lacks  common- 
sense.  It  is  not  necessary  to  share  all  of  Mr.  Grilk's 
views  in  order  to  recognize  his  self  renunciation  in  so 
shaping  his  remarks  that  even  his  nearest  sympathizers 


fore  the  term  of  Ins  engagement  had  expired,  that  he  was  could  hardly  feel  like  giving  him  more  than  silent  sup- 
not  a satisfactory  instructor,  and  not  a person  whom  it  port, 
was  expedient  to  retain.  On  what  grounds  he  based  this 

opinion  lias  not  yet  come  out.  but  lie  told  Stephens  that  he  A great  many  friends  and  admirers  of  Mr.  Rudolph 
would  not  be  re-engaged.  Stephens  objected  so  strongly  Lehmann,  the  Harvard  coach,  have  been  glad  to  read  of 
to  being  dropped  that  President  Warfield  kept  him  on  his  engagement  io  marry  an  American  lady — Miss  Davis 
for  another  year.  'I  hen  Stephens,  finding  that  he  was  of  Worcester.  Mr.  Lehmann  has  worked  hard  and  per- 
mit to  be  retained,  made  an  open  fight  in  the  newspapers  sistently  during  the  last  two  years  in  the  interest  of 
and  elsewhere  against  President  Warfield,  but  the  ti  ns-  American  sport,  and  has  had  twice,  to  bear  the  disappoint- 

>f  seeing  his  pupils  badly  beaten. 
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It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  he  had  some- 
thing better  to  take  home  with  him  than 
the  mere  memory  of  two  defeats.  It  is 
pleasant  to  know  also  that  liis  relations 
with  this  country  are  to  be  strengthened 
by  a new  tie.  Whatever  ailed  his  crews, 
lie  has  helped  us  at  a point  where  we 
needed  help  in  promoting  among  our 
college  athletes  a better  conception  of 
the  amenities  and  purposes  of  tiue  sport. 

Admiral  Dewey  has  been  made  an 
LL.D.  of  Princeton,  and  it  is  currently 
reported  (with  how  much  truth  cannot 
be  discovered)  that  Constructor  Hobson 
has  been  honored  by  the  venerable  and 
renowned  Med.  Fae,  of  Harvard  College, 

which  has  conferred  upon  him  the  ills- 
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tinction  of  honorary  membership.  The  report  is  credible 
enough,  though  (such  is  the  obscurity  which  veils  the 
venerable  society's  operations)  we  may  never  know  posi- 
tively whether  it  is  true  or  not. 

In  the  Weekly  of  June  25  it  was  mentioned  that  15  out 
of  121  members  of  the  graduating  class  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  at  New  Haven  had  enlisted,  making  the 
largest  number  of  enlistments  in  proportion  to  the  size  of 
the  class  at  that  time  reported  from  any  institution.  Word 
has  since  come  that  the  graduating  class  of  30  at  the 
University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  has  sent  8 men  lo 
the  war  (more  than  one-quarter  of  the  class),  and  that  out 
of  44  Seniors  of  the  University  of  Maine,  at  Orono,  14  (near- 
ly one-third  of  the  class)  enlisted,  and  were,  at  the  lime  of 
writing,  with  the  First  Maine  Regiment  at  Chickamauga. 

These  last  reports  will  be  hard  to  beat,  though  other 
colleges  are  likely  to  be  heard  from.  Out  of  a total  at 
tendance  of  300  at  the  University  of  Maine,  40  have  en- 
listed— a proportion  that  recalls  the  days  of  the  civil  war. 

The  college  men  in  the  volunteer  armies  of  whom  we, 
in  this  part  of  the  country,  have  heard  the  most,  have  been 
those  who  joined  the  regiment  of  “ Rough  Riders.”  There 
are  hundreds  of  others  who  are  quite  as  notable.  A cor- 
respondent of  the  Church  Economist,  who  has  been  at 
Camp  Alger,  and  has  made  it  his  special  concern  to  look 
into  the  state  of  religion  in  that  camp,  takes  note  of  the 
influence  of  college  men  in  various  regiments,  and  espe- 
cially in  regiments  in  which  whole  companies  arc  made  up 
of  college  men,  who  work  together  for  good.  He  tells  us 
that  Company  H of  the  Tweuty-second  Kansas  Regiment 
is  entirely  made  up  of  college  men,  and  that  in  that  one 
regiment  there  are  354  “ teachers,  preachers,  and  active 
young  churchmen,”  who  have  organized  a Sunday-school 
and  a Christian  Eudeavor  society,  and  who  keep  the  tone 
of  the  regiment  at  a high  level.  Another  such  regiment, 
it  seems,  is  the  159th  Indiana,  wiiere  the  superior  char- 
acter of  the  men  in  one  or  two  companies  rejoices  the 
chaplain,  and  gives  effect  to  his  labors.  Religion  at  Camp 
Alger  seems  to  lmvc  risen  quite  above  sectarian  jealousies. 
We  read  of  a service  Episcopal  in  form  but  conducted  by 
a Presbyterian  clergyman  from  Indiana,  and  of  another 
which  was  conducted  by  tlie  Roman  Catholic  chaplain  of 
the  Seventh  Illinois  while  the  Universnlist  chaplain  of 
the  Sixth  Massachusetts  preached  the  sermon. 

One  of  the  notable  chaplains  of  the  volunteer  army  is 
l lie  Rev.  Thomas  E.  Sherman,  of  the  Fourth  Missouri, 
who  will  be  remembered  as  the  oldest  sou  of  General 
Sherman. 

The  laws  of  the  trades  unions  hold,  it  seems,  even  in 
war  time,  and  to  the  detriment  of  the  interests  of  the  state. 
The  newspapers  record  that  on  Saturday,  June  25,  in  New 
York,  the  men  engaged  in  installing  the  electrical  plants 
on  two  ships  chartered  by  the  government  stopped  work 
at  noon,  according  to  union  rules,  notwithstanding  that 
their  refusal  to  go  on  with  the  work  meant  a delay  of  two 
days  in  starling  the  ships  for  Newport  News. 

Great  interest  is  felt  in  the  exploits  of  the  dynamite- 
cruiser  Vesuvius,  which  1ms  demonstrated  her  ability  not 
only  to  keep  high  explosives  on  her  stomach  in  heavy 
weather,  but  to  expel  them  shoreward  at  the  proper  time, 
and  witli  due  force  and  a fair  degree  of  accuracy.  How 
effective  the  work  of  the  Vesuvius  can  be  has  not  at  this 
writing  been  clearly  shown,  but  she  has  demonstrated 
abilities  enough  to  secure  close  observation  for  her  per- 
formances. She  can  certainly  persuade  her  earthquakes 
to  go  a mile  or  two  away  before  they  operate,  and  she  has 
made  it  certain  that  wherever  one  of  them  happens  to 
light  it  is  sure  to  be  remembered.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Holland  torpedo-boat,  she  ranks  as  the  leading  novelty  of 
the  war.  E.  S.  Martin. 


THE  FOULING  OF  THE  BEACHES. 

The  Editor  of  Harjter's  Weekly : 

I have  received  your  letter  concerning  the  condition  of 
the  benches  in  the  Roekaway  district,  with  photographs 
showing  actual  conditions,  which  are  substantially  the 
same  as  I saw  last  summer  at  Long  Beach  and  farther 
east.  The  illustrations  are  in  no  wise  exaggerated,  and 
they  show,  as  nothing  else  could,  the  intolerable  littering 
of  these  resorts.  I am  told  that  large  numbers  of  persons 
pay  from  $50  to  $100  per  season  for  bath  houses,  aud  arc 
unable  to  make  the  least  use  of  them  for  weeks  together, 
because  of  these  accumulations  of  rubbish. 

The  same  conditions,  aggravated  by  the  presence  of 
putrefying  garbage,  have  been  the  subject  of  great  com- 
plaint for  years  concerning  the  beaches  of  both  Long 
Island  and  New  Jersey.  The  first  serious  effort  for  relief 
was  made  in  the  summer  of  1894,  when  it  was  arranged 
to  deposit  all  refuse  behind  a bulkhead  enclosing  the 


shoal  on  the  west  side  of  Rikers  Island  in  the  East  River. 
Tli is  relieved  the  beaches,  hut  it  made  a much  more  griev- 
ous annoyance  nearer  home.  All  of  the  collections  of 
the  city  were  dumped  there,  including  an  average  of 
about  five  hundred  tons  of  garbage  per  day.  This  gar- 
bage, putrefying  under  water,  sent  forth  such  an  all-per- 
vading stench  that  the  people  of  Westchester  County,  and 
as  far  away  as  Flushing  on  Long  Island,  as  well  as  those 
on  the  Sound  steamers,  raised  a loud  cry  of  protest. 

The  Legislature  passed  a law  making  it  a penal  offence 
to  deposit  anywhere  within  the  metropolitan  area,  on  land 
or  under  water,  any  refuse  containing  garbage.  It  there- 
fore became  necessary  to  resort  again  to  sen-dumping,  all 
of  the  scows  being,  during  the  summer  season,  towed  out  to 
the  light  ship,  ten  miles  beyond  Sandy  Hook.  This  was 
practically  ns  bad  as  the  previous  dumping  closer  inshore, 
for,  while  it  led  to  the  drifting  of  floating  matters  to  more 
remote  points,  there  was  always  a sufficient  supply  of  the 
various  wastes  (about  2,800,000  cubic  yards  yearly)  to 
defile  the  added  miles  of  liench  to  an  intolerable  degree. 
This  was  the  condition  when  I became  Commissioner  of 
Street  Cleaning  in  January,  1895.  Mayor  Gilroy's  com- 
mission had  investigated  the  matter  thoroughly  and  had 
thrown  much  light  upon  it,  but  when  practical  work  was 
to  be  done  the  whole  subject  hail  to  be  studied  anew  and 
in  detail.  Considerable  progress  had  been  made  when  the 
administration  of  Mayor  Strong  ended.  The  first  step  of 
the  process  was  to  cause  a separation  of  the  wastes.  Thus 
far  everything  from  houses  had  been  set  out  in  the  same 
receptacles  and  removed  by  the  same  carts  aud  scows  to 
the  same  point  of  deposit.  It  was  found  necessary  to 
separate  garbage,  ashe9,  and  paper  and  rubbish  from  one 
another,  the  ashes  to  be  removed  in  the  same  carts  witli 
the  street  sweepings  and  dumped  on  the  department 
scows;  the  light  refuse  to  be  collected  in  “ P-R  ” carts,  and 
culled  for  the' sale  of  their  valuable  parts;  and  the  gar- 
bage to  be  delivered  to  the  boats  of  the  Sanitary  Utiliza- 
tion Company  for  transportation  to  its  reduction-works 
at  Barren  Island.  Tills  separate  disposal  of  garbage. has 
been  completed  since  January.  1897,  and  the  source  of  of- 
fensive odors  from  the  deposits  on  the  beaches  lias  been 
eliminated.  Since  the  latter  part  of  1895  paper  and  refuse 
have  been  collected  by  themselves,  but  most  of  this  ma- 
terial has  been  thus  fur  dumped  on  the  sea  going  scows, 
awaiting  the  completion  of  yards  for  its  picking  over. 
Most  of  this  material,  such  as  mattresses,  barrels,  boxes, 
straw,  old  furniture,  etc.,  is  still  borne  by  wind  and  wave 
to  be  deposited  along  miles  of  beach,  to  the  greatest  dis- 
comfort and  disadvantage  of  those  who  use  them  or  who 
live  near  them. 

It  would  have  lieen  impossible  to  do  nwny  witli  this 
annoyance  completely  for  the  present  summer,  but  ‘the 
amount  of  refuse  so  deposited  might  have  been  very 
largely  reduced,  and  bv  next  spring  it  might  have  been 
entirely  done  away  with. 

That  it  lias  not  been  greatly  mitigated  by  this  time  is 
one  of  the  effects  of  Croker’s  debt  limit  bugaboo.  I had 


hired,  and  the  city  is  now  paying  rent  for,  four  yards  in 
which  to  deposit  the  paper  and  rubbish  of  as  many  large 
districts  of  the  city.  Oilier  yards  had  been  negotiated  for 
for  the  remaining  territory. 

The  first  yard  taken  in  hand,  in  East  Eighteenth  Street 
near  Avenue  C,  was  equipped  with  the  necessary  appli- 
ances, and  had  been  in  active  operation  since  early  in 
1897.  This  yard  disposes  of  the  collections  of  14  of  the 
150  “P-R”  carts  of  the  department.  The  process  is  as 
follows:  The  old  furniture,  boxes,  barrels,  etc.,  are  burn- 
ed in  an  iron-enclosed  open-air  fire.  Wire  mattresses  and 
other  worthless  metals,  etc., and  the  ashes  of  this  fire  and 
of  the  furnace  are  hauled  to  the  sea-going  scows.  Other 
matters  are  opened  out  and  spread  on  a table  50  feel  long 
(an  endless  belt,  four  feet  wide,  passing  over  rollers). 
This  belt  passes  between  two  rows  of  pickers,  who  select 
out,  each  his  own  kind,  seven  grades  of  paper,  five  kinds 
of  rags,  carpet,  shoes,  hats,  rubber,  cork,  strings,  bottles, 
metals,  glass,  etc.  These  are  baled  or  otherwise  pre- 
pared for  market,  aud  are  stored  under  shells  or  in  bins 
until  sold.  The  worthless  parts  of  the  wastes — sucli  as 
dirty  paper,  straw,  and  excelsior — arc  burned  in  a separate 
furnace,  incidentally  producing  the  steam  by  which  the 
machinery  is  driven.  These  wastes  amount  to  about  15 
per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  remainder,  85  per  cent.,  is 
sold  by  the  contractor,  who  pays  the  entire  cost  of  run- 
ning the  works,  and  pnys  the  department  something  over 
$5000  per  year  for  this  privilege. 

This  is  only  a small  experimental  plant.  The  result 
witli  the  improved  plants  in  contemplation  will  be  very 
much  better;  for  example,  the  appliances  contracted  for 
in  the  yard  in  East  Forty-eighth  Street  will  have  four 
times  the  capacity  of  this  one,  while  they  will  cost  only 
about  50  per  cent,  more  to  construct  and  to  operate.  The 
extension  of  the  same  system  throughout  the  city  would 
bring  a large  net  income  to  the  treasury,  aside  from  the 
saving  of  over  $30,000  per  annum  in  the  cost  of  sending 
this  portion  of  the  city’s  wastes  out  to  the  light-ship  and 
on  to  the  beaches.  There  is  also  lo  be  considered  the 
heavy  cost  to  the  riparian  owners  of  clearing  their  bench- 
es. and  of  the  intolerable  annoyance  lo  which  they  are 
subjected. 

All  of  this  work  was  under  full  headway  when  I 
was  removed  from  office.  My  successor.  Commissioner 
McCartney,  was  fully  satisfied  of  its  importune?,  as  well 
as  of  the  importance  of  depositing  the  street  sweepings 
and  ashes  at  Rikers  Island,  and  was  desirous  of  carrying 
out  the  whole  scheme;  but  the  present  remarkable  admin- 
istration “turned  it  down.”  It  would  obviously  like  to 
go  back  to  all  of  the  old  Tammany  methods  and  condi- 
tions, were  this  possible.  Fortunately  the  garbage  con 
tract  will  last  nearly  through  this  term  of  office,  aud  is 
likely  to  be  renewed.  In  short,  the  garbage  problem 
seems  lo  have  been  solved  for  all  time.  There  is,  how- 
ever, little  reason  to  hope  that  the  present  fouling  of  the 
beaches  will  be  lessened  so  long  as  Croker  remains  Mayor. 

George  E.  Waring,  Jr. 
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Parliament  is  again  sitting,  and  wrangling, hut  noliody 
heeds.  The  riots  at  Belfast  which  have  broken  out  this 
week  in  honor  of  the  centenary  of  the  Irish  rebellion  give 
point  to  Emerson’s  well-known  remarks  on  the  fluidity  of 
politics.  Just  ns  the  riots  of  1886  were  claimed  by  the 
one  side  as  evidence  of  Ireland’s  unfitness  for  autonomy, 
so  the  bloodshed  now  reported  as  having  occurred  in  the 
Orange  stronghold  is  regarded  by  sanguine  Nationalists 
as  proof  positive  that  imperial  rule  should  cease.  If  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Irish  policy  collapsed  when  he  retired  from 
public  life,  no  certificate  of  death  could  be  given  to  Glad 
stonian  home-rule  so  long  as  he  lived.  Now  that  he  is 
gone,  the  groups  of  politicians  who  form  the  Liberal  party 
cannot  indefinitely  postpone  a decision  as  to  what  is  to 
be  done  with  Ireland.  Unionists  whose  unionism  has 
not  stifled  their  Liberalism,  and  who  adhere  to  the  body 
of  doctrine  preached  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  prime,  ure 
watching  the  tactics  of  the  Liberal  leaders  with  eager  in- 
terest. If  Mr.  Gladstone’s  death  has  really  killed  the  three 
forms  of  home-rule  associated  with  his  name,  the  renun- 
ciation of  the  Irish  alliance  by  his  political  successors,  and 
the  death  of  Liberal  Unionism  itself,  would  seem  to  he  the 
natural  sequel.  The  possibility  of  disbanding  the  Union- 
ist parly,  however,  is  n problem  now  complicated  by  other 
considerations  than  those  bearing  upon  Ireland.  The 
alliance  formed  to  defeat  Mr.  Gladstone  continued  to  ex- 
ist mainly  to  prevent  the  loss  of  markets  and  tin.*  disinte- 
gration of  empire.  The  centre  of  political  gravity  is 
changed  by  Mr.  Gladstone’s  death.  Public  interest  lias 
passed  from  domestic  to  foreign  affairs.  The  mind  of  the 
man  in  the  street  is  indifferent  to  constitutional  change. 
He  is  bored  with  constitutional  tinkering*.  What  the 
average  citizen  longs  for  is  that  Britain  may  peacefully 
retain  and  enlarge  the  prosperity  she  now  enjoys,  or,  at 
the  worst,  triumphantly  defend  it 

Although  the  tie  between  Mr.  Dillon’s  party  and  the 
official  Liberals  is  at  present  relaxed, there  is,  nevertheless, 
nothing  to  show  that  the  Irish  alliance  may  not  be  revived 
at  any  moment  convenient  to  Liberal  strategists.  Nobody 
knows  what  the  bickering  syndicate  of  Liberal  leaders 
really  think  about  home-rule.  It  is  improbable  that  any 
one  of  them  sincerely  believes  that,  where  Mr.  Gladstone 
failed,  a second-rate  politician  will  succeed.  Until,  there 
fore,  a certificate  of  the  deat  h of  home  rule  be;  issued  by 
responsible  Liberal  spokesmen,  invested  with  plenary 
powers  to  bind  the  party,  the  Unionist  alliance  will  be 
maintained  intact.  There  is,  however,  another  point  of 
importance  which  tends  to  show  that  no  material  change 
in  the  existing  composition  of  parties  is  immediately  to 
be  looked  for.  The  deliberate  efforts  of  Mr.  Dillon  and 
Mr.  John  Hcdmond,  the  leaders  of  the  two  Nationalist 
parties  in  Parliament,  to  poison  the  mind  of  America 
against  Britain  is  a matter  upon  which  the  Liberal  party 
probably  has  as  definite  an  opinion  as  that  of  the  followers 
of  the  government.  Still,  no  Liberal  leader— certainly 
not  Mr.  John  Morley,  the  late  Irish  Secretary— lias  yet 
found  it  convenient  to  repudiate  or  denounce  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  Nationalists.  If  they  were  to  do  so, 
they  would  bar  the  door  to  a renewal  of  the  entangling 
alliance  which  is  the  real  source  of  the  diseases  of  the 
Liberal  party.  Unionists,  on  the  other  hand,  are  unable 
to  contemplate  common  action  with  politicians  openly 
hostile  to  a friendly  understanding  with  our  American 
kinsmen.  Among  the  friends  of  such  enemies  of  an 
Anglo  American  entente  arc  to  be  found  Sir  William  Har- 
court,  Mr.  Asquith,  Mr.  John  Morley,  Sir  Henry  Campbell 
Baunerman,  and  Mr.  Fowler.  These  gentlemen  and  their 
followers  are  suspect  not  only  on  account  of  the  political 
company  they  have  kept,  but  localise  of  their  silence  in 
regard  to  the  conduct  of  their  Irish  friends  in  denouncing 
Anglo-American  friendship.  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  state- 
ment that  war  itself  would  not  be  too  great  a price  to  pay 
for  an  Anglo-American  alliance  is  seriously  accepted  by 
the  large  majority  of  the  English  electors.  The  doctrine, 
however,  is  anathema  maranatlm  to  the  Irish  Nationalists. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that  personal  dislike 
to  Mr.  Chamberlain,  whose  rising  star  begins  to  enlighten 
even  the  darker  portions  of  the  political  firmament,  con- 
stitutes the  creed  of  as  many  extreme  Radicals  as  extreme 
Tories. 


General  conviction  begins  to  prevail  that  new  pre 
loins  and  new  developments  will  require  new  men 
deal  with  them.  Old  shibboleths  have  lost  their  sign: 
ounce,  and  are  mere  tags,  of  which  every  one  is  weai 
Enthusiasts  desire  to  inscribe  upon  Mr.  Gladstone’s  gin 
the  words  "Peace,  Retrenchment,  and  Reform,”  and 
adopt  those  words  as  the  motto  of  the  future  Lila- 
party.  Common-sense,  however,  tells  the  electors  tl 
peace  is  a matter  determined  more  by  the  conduct 
other  nations  than  by  their  own,  which  1ms  no  higher  i 
terest;  that  retrenchment  is  impossible  with  a growi 
population  and  an  era  of  universal  armament;  and  tl 
projects  for  constitutional  reform  simply  nauseate  t 
country.  With  a diminished  export  trade,  and  the  vi 
ble  menace  to  Anglo-Saxon  freedom  exhibited  by  certr 
powers,  it  is  recognized  that  the  policy  of  destructive 
form,  which  has  now  lasted  for  nearly  three  parts  of 
century,  has  had  its  day.  England  is  Liberal  throu 
and  through,  has  been  Liberal  throughout  the  hoino-n 
controversy,  mid  liecamc  roactinimry  only  when  Like 
ministries  hcirim  to  confuse  change  with  progress,  a 

pi  ere  lied  the  (lay-dreams  of  industrious  visionaries w 

chatter  the  dialect  of  reform  or  the  idiom  of  local  vote 
to  grappling  with  the  evolution  of  Anglo-Saxon  dest.ii 
1 he  present  Liberal  leailers  have  placed  themselves  1, 
cleft  slii'li  .At  no  distant  day  they  will  he  compi-llod 
acknowledge  failure  b.v  retirement  from  nominal  lead, 
ship  which  nobody  acknowledges,  or  they  will  be  co 
polled  by  circumstances  to  nail  the  green  11  air  to  i 
mast.  *- 


British  reforms  of  the  future  are  not  to  be  f und  on 
lines  of  constitutional  change,  but.  in  the  reorganizal 
and  improvement  of  existing  institutions.  As  the  del 
ast  night  showed,  the  country  as  a whole  perceives  as  cl 
1>  as  the  Radicals  t hat,  t he  Tory  management  of  foreign 
fans  is  iH  Uher  businesslike  nor  successful.  The  reuse 
clear  I lie  Foreign  Office  is  a close  corporation  Un 
the  foreign  cilices  of  Russia,  of  German v.  or  of  Franc, 
does  not  primarily  exist  for  the  nation.  Downing  8tm 


sufficient  unto  itself— contented  in  ignorance,  it  resents 
criticism. despises  commerce. and  is,  therefore, out  of  touch 
with  the  business  world.  Great  merchants  tell  me  that 
neglect  of  British  interests  by  the  Foreign  Office  is  organ- 
ized into  a system.  Bo  long  as  our  budding  diplomatists 
merely  pass*  ill  rough  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Scoones,  a 
well-known  "coach.”  possess  a minimum  private  income 
of  $2000  a year,  and  are  fairly  well  born,  they  are  con- 
sidered as  suitable  to  cope  with  the  best  business  men  on 
the  Continent.  The  interests  of  trade  and  of  labor  nrc, 
not  unnaturally,  neglected,  when  the  chief  of  the  Foreign 
Office  is  too  preoccupied  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  his 
own  subordinates,  ami  when  his  immediate  assistants  nrc 
men  who  look  down  on  trade  with  the  same  sense  of  com- 
passion as  that  felt  by  the  governing  classes  in  the  days 
when  England  was  ostensibly  governed  in  the  interests 
of  men  of  family.  If  anything  approaching  an  Anglo- 
American  alliance  should  ever  be  seriously  contemplated, 
the  democratization  of  the  English  Foreign  Office  is  an 
essential  preliminary.  I have  reason  to  know  that  these 
views  are  not  confined’ to  the  opposition,  or  even  to  pri- 
vate members  of  Parliament. 


Conflicting  accounts  reach  this  country  on  the  subject 
of  the  United  States  army,  and  though  the  most  trust- 
worthy of  these  accounts  do  not  paint  the  picture  in 
covh-iir  (k  rone,  the  inevitable  effects  of  a long  peace  on 
military  efficiency  are  by  no  means  the  monopoly  of  re- 
publics. In  the  forty  years  that  elapsed  between  the  bat- 
tle of  Waterloo  and  the  fighting  in  the  Crimea,  the  British 
army  attained  a maximum  of  inefficiency.  It  is  only 
now,  when  the  chief  actors  in  the  great  drama  of  the 
struggle  with  Russia  are  dead,  that  the  public  is  begin- 
ning io  learn  the  extent  of  the  incapacity  and  inefficiency 
of  the  men  responsibto  for  the  equipment  and  training  of 
the  British  army.  But  for  the  courage  of  the  British  pri- 
vate the  Crimean  campaign  would  have  been  a disas- 
trous failure.  Indeed,  but  for  the  accident  of  a fog  on 
the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Inkerman,  which  enabled  a 
handful  of  British  troops  to  impress  forty  thousand  Rus- 
sian soldiers  with  the  idea  that  they  were  more  numerous 
and  belter  supported  than  they  really  were,  the  English 
army  would  have  been  driven  into  the  Black  Sea,  and  the 
subsequent  history  of  Europe  altered  beyond  recognition. 
It  was  not  until  political  and  social  influences  were  part 
1.V  eliminated  that  our  standing  army  began  to  prosper. 
Even  now  the  efficiency  of  the  Indian  army  and  of  the 
force  under  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  is  attributed  by  capa- 
ble critics  to  the  fact  that  neither  body  of  troops  is  under 
the  control  of  the  headquarters  staff  in  London.  The  mis- 
management. incompetence,  and  waste  of  the  civilian  staff 
of  the  War  Office  have  not  been  materially  reduced  since 
the  retirement  of  tin*  Duke  of  Cambridge.  The  country 
does  not  get  value  for  its  money,  while  the  officials  in- 
terested in  the  maintenance  of  the  present  costly  and 
inefficient  administration  naturally  do  their  best  to  pre- 
vent the  organization  of  the  army  passing  into  the  hands 
of  capable  men.  The  influence  of  society  is  almost  us 
paramount  at  the  War  Office  as  in  the  Department  of  For 
eign  Affairs.  The  lask  of  purging  the  military  stall  in 
the  Augean  stable  of  maladministration  is  one  that  awaits 
the  constructive  statesman  of  the  future.  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain is  the  only  man  capable  of  such  Herculean  labor,  und 
it  is  to  him  that  the  more  thoughtful  and  energetic  Tories 
are  beginning  to  turn. 


Mr.  Chnuneey  Depew,  who  is  now  in  Paris,  is  reported 
to  have  held  a conversation  with  Monsieur  Henri  des 
Houx,  in  which  he  has  expressed  his  views  on  the  delicate 
question  of  an  Anglo-American  alliance.  Mr.  Depew  is 
reported  to  have  said  that  for  more  than  a century  the  re- 
lations between  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
British  government  have  been  strained,  and  that  although 
the  States  can  come  to  an  excellent  understanding  with 
England  on  certain  clearly  determined  points,  there  is  an 
abyss  between  the  two  countries  which  will  prevent  for- 
ever the  formation  of  an  alliance  with  England.  "Our 
hearts  are  not  drawn  to  that  side,”  says  Mr.  Depew.  Some 
lemurkable  utterances  of  the  same  speaker  during  the 
early  days  of  the  Venezuelan  difficulty  are  not  forgotten 
but  full  allowance  is  made  for  Mr.  Depew’s  position  in 
the  French  capital,  where  the  preparations  for  the  United 
States  section  of  the  exhibition  are  understood  to  have 
fallen  into  arrears.  It  is  only  fair  to  Mr.  Depew  to  say 
that  his  alleged  statements  are  not  yet  corroborated. 


w.  i.ibm.i  Y,  woo  lima  mat  uie  friendship  c 
F ranee  to  the  United  States  in  the  Revolutionary  days  wn 
dictated  less  by  love  for  the  Americans  than  by  hatred  fc 
England,  will  accept  one  of  Mr.  Depew’s  alleged  stall 
meats  as  to  the  common  aspirations  of  the  F'rench  an 
American  republics  with  a grain  of  salt.  I have  just  n 
turned  from  a. short  visit  to  France,  where  I have  cor 
versed  with  people,  of  all  classes.  Without  a single  e> 


r r . x i mice  iias  invested  $5U0,(KX).(K 

In  .Psu"  * *3C  Wur’  therefore,  hits  FYance  almost, as  hardl 
iis  if  she  were  a belligerent.  F'or  obvious  reasons  tl 
1 arts  shopkeepers  cun  scarcely  bo  taken  as  represent  at  i, 
of  t ic  French  nation.  I lie  burden  of  sustaining  Spnnis 
credit,  virtually  falls  upon  French  capitalists,  and  ns  Spai 
s bleeding  tc  de-Hill  the  task  of  sustaining  her  is  becon 
"g  intolerable.  There  can  be  no  true  friendship  betwee 
a decadent  and  n rising  and  triumphant  race.  That  tl 
hrencli,  notwithstanding  their  delightful  qualities  at 
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Let  ous  forms  is  felt  by  well-wishers  to  France  to  lie  om 
■mil*  for  the  future  of  the  race.  ■•‘“nee  to  t>e  om 
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promotions  have  undergone  a depreciation  of  more  than 
$18,000,000.  From  the  Dunlop  Company  alone  he  made 
a cash  profit  of  $10,000,000.  He  was  shrewd  enough  to 
take  the  public  at  the  psychological  moment,  and  his  tri- 
umphant success  proved  his  ruin.  He  never  established 
an  office  in  London,  but  conducted  bis  business  at  a hotel. 
I am  given  to  understand,  on  the  highest  authority,  that 
some  extremely  interesting  revelations  may  be  looked  for. 
humiliating  to  this  country  and  to  civilization.  Mr.  Glad- 
stone was  in  the  habit  of  saying  that  the  greatest  evil  af- 
fecting our  age  was  not  bloated  armaments,  nor  preda- 
tory socialism,  nor  bad  legislation,  but  the  growing  love 
of  money  and  the  unconscieiitiousncss  of  some  rich  men. 
The  system  of  speculative  finance  which  affords  a man 
of  the  Hooley  type  opportunities  for  making  millions  out 
of  the  silly  section  of  the  public  is  obtaining  a notoriety 
that  is  not  without  its  menace,  to  legitimate  enterprise. 
The  attempt  of  Monsieur  James  to  bring  about  organic 
unity  among  the  existing  organizations  of  the  socialistic 
party  all  over  Europe  is  significant  of  much  behind.  Mr. 
Letter's  wheat  deal  helps  M.  James.  It  is  much  talked  of 
among  the  poorer  classes  over  here.  The  failure  of  Mr. 
Hooley  recalls  to  mind  his  recent  present  of  gold  plate  to 
St.  Paul’s  Cathedral.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  St.  Paul’s 
are  considered  as  lacking  in  judgment  in  accepting  such  a 
gift  from  a man  who  induced  the  public  to  give  millions 
more  for  his  various  companies  than  they  are  worth.  The 
plate  in  question  is  irreverently  known’ as  vessels  of  the 
"Hooley  Communion  Service.” 

Mr.  John  Morley  lias  dealt  with  the  Anglo-American 
alliance  in  a speech  at  Leeds,  pitched  in  the  same  key  as 
Sir  William  Harcomt’s  sneer  at  the  "new  Birmingham 
foreign  policy.”  If  he  does  not  condemn  outright  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  conception  of  an  Fbiglish  speaking  alliance, 
lie  damns  it  with  faint  praise,  and  thus  suggests  to  the 
American  people  a British  coldness  that  does  not  exist. 
The  form  of  Mr.  John  Morley  s speech  is  perfect;  his 
literary  instinct,  safeguards  him  from  lapsing  into  the  slip 
shod  style  of  the  ordinary  politician;  but  none  the  less  is 
his  meaning  unintelligible,  except  on  the  theory  that  he 
reluctantly  recognizes  the  fact  that  most  sensible  jieoplc 
in  FIngland  and  the  States  are  bent  on  the  establishment  of 
closer  relations— whatever  he  and  his  Irish  masters  may 
do  or  say.  Pledged  as  lie  is  to  Irish  autonomy,  Mr.  Mor- 
ley is  in  a dilemma.  Open  approval  of  an  Anglo  Ameri- 
can alliance  would  place  him  under  the  ban  of  Mr.  Dillon 
and  Mr.  Redmond,  who  are  busily  occupied  in  poisoning 
the  wells  of  international  good  feeling.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  late  Irish  Secretary  were  frankly  to  condemn  Mr. 
Chamberlain’s  proposals,  be  would  alienate  Mint  portion  of 
the  Liberal  party  which  recognizes  that  home-rule  was 
buried  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  grave.  Mr.  Morley  is  a philos- 
opher. bookish,  industrious,  sedate,  but  lie  is  devoid  of 
the  saving  grace  of  humor — the  salt  of  public  life.  Per- 
spective has  no  more  meaning  to  Mr.  Morley  than  to  a 
Chinese  artist.  He  suffers  from  an  obsession  of  the  revo- 
lutionary idea  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Consequently, 
every  speech  which  he  delivers,  while  admirable  in  form 
aud  delightful  to  hear  or  to  read,  is  saturated  with  the 
spirit  of  an  age  as  obsolete  as  that  of  Augustus.  Search 
will  be  made  in  vain  throughout  all  Mr.  John  Morley ’s 
utterances  for  any  indication  that  lie  understands  old 
things  to  have  passed  away,  or  that  constructive  states- 
manship and  the  conservation  of  the  liberties  England 
now  enjoys  are  the  proper  tasks  of  her  rulers,  present  aud 
to  come. 


From  conversations  with  politicians  of  all  shades  of 
opinion,  excepting  the  Irish,  I gather  that  anxiety  is  felt, 
not  least  in  government,  circles,  as  to  the  composition  of 
the  Anglo-American  commission  for  the  arrangement  of 
the  difficulties  between  the  United  States  and  Canada.  I 
may  perhaps  record  the  conviction  entertained  here  that 
unless  the  commissioners  appointed  on  both  sides  arc 
qualified  by  their  antecedents  and  opinions  to  come  to  an 
early  arrangement,  a favorable  issue  is  scarcely  to  be  ex 
pected.  The  names  of  the  American  commissioners  are 
looked  for  with  much  interest. 

The  Wagner  cycle,  which  was  heralded  with  a flourish 
of  trumpets,  is  now  in  full  swing  at  Covent  Garden.  Dis- 
ciples of  the  master  are  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  ren 
dering  of  the  “ Rheingold.”  the  “ Walkttre,  "and  “Siegfried.” 
Every  one  admits  that  under  Herr  Mottl  the  orchestration 
has  been  superb.  On  the  other  hand,  the  stage-manage- 
ment is  criticised  as  inadequate.  The  abbreviation  of  the 
score  is  denounced  as  ruthless,  and  many  of  the  perform- 
ers are  regarded  as  inappropriate.  Shiny  thousands  of 
pounds  have  been  collected  by  the  management  on  the  un- 
derstanding that  the  well-known  Haircuth  tradition  was  to 
be  followed,  and  that  we  were  to  have  in  London  a cycle 
represented  under  the  Wagnerian  method.  These  pro 
posuls,  however,  have  been  seriously  interfered  with  by 
the  despotism  of  the  London  dinner  hour.  Dinner  is  in- 
compatible with  an  unmutilatcd  score,  and  as  subscribers 
to  the  cycle  prefer  food  to  music,  the  score  has  been  rut li - 
jessly  cut.  Furthermore,  it  has  been  found  difficult  or 
impossible  to  engage  actors  competent  not  only  to  sing, 
but  willing  to  act  Wagnerian  drama  in  the  manner  laid 
«°"n  »y  Llie  master  himself.  The  stage  management  of 

Biegfried  ” is  denounced  as  inferior  to  the  standard  of  a 
musical  German  provincial  town.  Evidence  exists  al 
ready  of  all  the  elements  for  a great  musical  controversy, 
the  echo  of  which  will  doubtless  reach  the  oilier  side  of 
the  Atlantic. 


Amid  wars  and  rumors  of  wars  it  is  pleasant  to  turn 
aside  to  the  giant  struggle  for  the  championship  in  the 
open  golf  competition.  This  year  it  has  been  won  by  a 
professional,  Harry  Varden,  of  Scarborough,  on  the  Prest- 
wicli  Links,  which  are  described  by  Mr.  Horace  Hutchin 
Wr*1  \ln  i 18  ^‘^ffiftil  ( iotji  ni/  Pi  It/  rim . Prestwieh  is  not 
St.  Andrews,  but  the  course,  which  contains  a mighty  range 
ot  sand  hills  with  the  awesome  name  of  Himalayas,  is  not 
ail  easy  one.  Over  this  course,  Himalayas.  Alps,  and  all. 
Varden  played  four  rounds  in  607  strokes,  an  average  of 
lour  nnu  a quarter  strokes  a hole,  with  a crowd,  a close 
competition,  and  some  bad  weather.  This  achievement 
implies  ;t  delicacy  of  touch,  nervous  strengt  h,  and  stelidy 
eye  winch  may  fairly  be  looked  on  as  matchless.  1 believe 
V arden  was  ..nee  a Jersey  caddie . a fact  that,  should  in- 
spin-  ilu*  whole  caddie  fraternity  with  a desire  to  live  up 
to  the  reputation  of  their  great  representative. 

Arnold  White. 
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IV.-A  CATARACT  OF  INFORMATION. 

PETER  SADLER  would  have  been  glad  to  Imre  the 
Archibald  party  stay  at  Ins  hotel  for  a feiv  days 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  would  have  been  )>erfectly  sat- 
isfietl  to  remain  there  until  they  were  ready  to  re- 
turn  to  their  own  house,  but  her  husband  and  Margery 
were  impatient  to  he  in  the  woods,  and  it  wns  therefore 
decided  to  start  for  the  camp  the  next  day.  Peter  Sadler 
was  a man  of  system,  and  his  arrangements  were  made 
promptly  and  rapidly. 

“You've  got  to  have  a guide. " said  he,  “and  anollier 
man  to  help  him,  and  I think  I'll  give  you  Phil  Matlack 
r nil  is  an  old  hand  at  the  business,  end  if  you  don't  know 
what  you  want,  he'll  tell  you.  If  you  are  in  Phil's  hands 
you  needn’t  he  afraid  anything  will  happen  to  you  What- 
ever you  want,  ask  him  for  it,  and  ten  to  one  lie’ll  have  it 
whether  it's  information  or  fish-hooks.  I tell  you  again’ 
you're  lucky  to  be  here  early  and  get  the  best  of  every! 
tiling.  Camp  Rob  with  Phil  Matlack  will  stand  at  a pro- 
in 1 1 1 1 ii  in  three  <>r  four  weeks  from  now." 

That  evening  after  supper  Mr.  Archibald  lighted  a cigar 
and  went  out  into  the  grounds  in  front  of  the  hotel  where 
he  wns  presently  joined  by  his  wife. 

“ Where  is  Margery?'’  asked  lie. 

“She  is  in  her  room,”  replied  Mrs.  Archibald,  ‘ ‘ but  she 
called  to  me  that  she  would  be  down  directly.” 

In  about  ten  minutes  down  cum.-  Margery  and  flouted 
out  upon  the  lawn.  She  wns  dressed  in  white,  with  flowers 
ill' her  hair,  and  she  was  more  charming.  Mr.  Archibald 
said,  as  she  approached,  l linn  even  I lx- sunset  sky. 

“ You  should  not  speak  in  that  way  of  works  of  nature  ’’ 
said  his  wife. 

“Isn’t  she  a work  of  nature?”  he  asked. 

“ Not  altogether.”  was  the  wise  reply.  “Why  did  you 
dress  yourself  in  that  fashion?’’  she  asked  Margery.  “ T 
did  not  suppose  you  would  bring  such  a fine  gown,  as  we 
started'  out  to  go  into  camp.  And  even  in  this  hotel  a 
travelling  suit  is  good  enough  for  any  one.” 

“Oh.  I tucked  t his  into  one  of  my  bags."  replied  Margery. 
“I  always  like  to  hnve  something  nice  to  fall  back  upon 
Don’t  you  want  to  take  a little  stroll,  Aunt  Harriet?” 

Mr.  Archibald  leaned  back  in  his  garden  chair  and  slow- 
ly  pufTed  Ins  eiirar.  and  as  he  puffed  he  took  his  eves  from 

the  sunset  sky  and  watched  his  wife  and  Margery. 

A little  beyond  them,  ns  they  walked,  sat  two  elderly 
ladies  on  a bench,  wearing  shawls,  and  near  by  stood  a girl 
in  a short  dross,  wii  li  no  hat  on,  and  a long  plait  down  her 
back.  A little  further  on  was  a tennis-court,  and  four 
people,  apparently  young,  were  playing  tennis.  There 
were  two  men, and  neither  of  them  wore  a tennis  suit 
One  was  attired  as  a bicyclist,  and  the  other  wore  ordinary 
summer  clothes.  The  young  women  were  dressed  in  dark  i 
blue  flannel  and  little  round  hats,  which  mi  irgf.-tcd  t<>  Mr 
Archibald  Lite  deck  of  a \ a.  hi.  ’ | 


ILLUSTRATED  BY  A.  B.  FROST. 


„ h“tcl  "If  a”  elderly  gentleman  walking  up 

the  1by  ,'"™self  on  the  piazza  were  the  rest  of 

lie  guests  lie  had  seen  at  the  table— not  very  many  for  it 
was  curly  in  the  season.  J 

Mr.  Archibald  now  turned  his  eyes  again  to  the  skv 
It  was  still  beautiful,  although  its  colors  were  fading  ami 
after  a time  ho  looked  back  toward  his  wife  She’ was 
M.Tre'  J"”8  t0  tlle  l,'v.°  clllt'rl-v  Mies  on  the  bench,  and 
Margery  was  engaged  in  conversation  with  the  girl  with 
the  plait  down  her  hack.  k 

“ When  I finish  my  cigar." thought  Mr.  Archibald,  “I 
will  go  myself  and  take  a stroll.”  And  it  struck  him 
that  he  might  talk  to  the  old  gentleman,  who  was  still 
walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  the  hotel.  Afler  con. 
templatmg  the  tops  of  some  forest  trees  against  the 
greenish-yellow  of  the  middle  sky,  he  turned  his  eyes 
again  toward  Ins  wife,  and  found  Hint  the  two  elderly 
adles  had  mnde  room  for  her  on  the  bench,  that  the 
teams  game  had  ceased,  and  that  one  of  the  girls  in 
Marker 11116  *'IUl  JOInei1  t,lis  Sr0,,P  and  was  talking  to 

I-  1 few  moments  all  the  ladies  on  the  bench  rose,  and 
Mrs.  Archibald  and  one  of  them  walked  slowly  inward 
IT1  °t^wg.  \a  4 woo<l«-  The  other  huh'  followed  wiili 
the  little  girl,  and  Margery  and  ihe  young  woman  in  blue 
walked  in  the  same  direction,  but  not  in  company  with 
the  rest  of  the  party.  The  two  young  men.  with  the  other 
tennis  player  between  them,  walked  over  from  the  tennis 
court  and  joined  the  first  group,  and  they  all  stopped  just 
as  they  reached  the  woods.  There  they  stood  and  began 
talking  to  each  other,  after  which  one  of  the  young  men 
and  the  young  woman  approached  a large  tree,  and  he 
poked  with  a stick  into  what  wns  probably  a hole  near 
its  roots,  and  Mr.  Archibald  supposed  Mint  the  discussion 
concerned  a snake-hole  or  a hornets’  nest.  Then  Margery 
and  the  other  young  woman  came  up.  and  they  looked  at 
the  hole.  Now  the  whole  company  walked  into  the 
woods  and  disappeared.  In  about  ten  minutes  Mr  Archi- 
bald  finished  his  cigar  and  was  thinking  of  following  his 
wife  and  Margery,  when  the  two  elderly  Indies  and  Mrs 
Archibald  came  out  into  the  open  and  walked  toward  the 
hotel  'I  hen  came  the  little  girl,  running  very  fast  as  she 
passed  the  tree  with  the  hole  near  its  roots.  In  a few  min- 
utes Mrs.  Archibald  slopped  and  looked  hack  toward  (lie 
woods;  then  she  walked  a little  way  in  that  direction, 
leaving  her  com  pan  ions  to  go  to  the  hotel.  Now  the 
young  man  in  the  bicycle  suit  emerged  from  the  woods'  < 
with  a girl  in  dark  blue  flannel  on  each  side  of  him.  . 

“ Upon  my  word !”  exclaimed  Mr.  Aiehihald.  and  rising  .« 
to  Ins  feet,  advanced  toward  his  wife;  hut  before  lie  t 
reached  her.  Margery  emerged  from  the  wood  road,  es 
onrted  by  the  young  man  in  the  summer  suit.  f 

‘ rpon  my  u ord. " Mr  Aiehihald  remarked,  this  time 
to  his  wife,  “thut  ward  of  ours  is  not  given  to  wasting  i 
time." 


f was  ritrhfwl  she'  1 tWnk  her  mother 

i w as  right  w hen  she  called  her  a creature  of  impulse  I et 

i^reUirn'chilly.1'1  ll'Cy  C°me  ,,P'  We  n,,,al  “»  C'hb  & 

1 re,mh«Uhcmmn,"CS  nnd  U'e  J"»»«  »“»  M 

I tn  irSf  mttcy  said  this  creature  of  impulse 
I to  her  escort.  "My  uncle  and  mint  will  take  care  of  mo 
1 now  Aunt  Harriet  and  Uncle  Archibald,  this  is  Mr 
t lj-dc.  lie  snw  a great  snake  go  into  a hole  over  (here 
just  before  slipper- lime,  and  I think  wo  ought  all  to  be 
very  careful  how  we  pass  flint  way.” 

, l <lnn’t  Lhinktliere  is  very  much  danger  after  night- 
fall, said  Mr.  Clyde,  who  was  n pleasant  youth  with 
brown  hair,  “and  to-morrow  I’ll  gee  if  I can’t  kill  him 
its  a had  place  for  a snake  to  have  a hole  just  where 
ladies  would  be  apt  to  take  their  walks.” 
a,  < ^ don  t think  the  snake  will  trouble  us  much,’’ said 
iurs.  Archibald,  “for  we  leave  to-morrow.  Still,  it  would 
he  a good  thing  to  kill  it.” 

After  this  there  were  a few  remarks  made  about  snakes 
and  then  Mr.  Clyde  hade  them  good  evening. 

“IIow  in  the  world,  Margery."  said  Mrs.  Archibald 
did  you  get,  acquainted  so  quickly  with  that  young 
man — and  who  is  lie?’  ® 

“Oh,  it  all  happened  quite  nut nrally.” said  she.  “As 
"e  turned  to  go  out  of  the  woods  lie  was  the  gentleman 
nearest  to  me.  and  so  of  course  lie  came  with  me  Those 
two  girls  are  sisters,  and  their  name  is  Dim! worth.  They 
introduced  Mr.  Clyde  and  the  other  gentleman.  Mr  Rav- 
hohl.  to  me.  Hut  that  was  after  you  had  been  talking  to 
Mrs.  Dod worth,  their  mother,  who  is  Mr.  Itavhold’s  aunt 
I lie  other  lady,  with  the  shawl  on,  is  Mis.  Henderson;  and 
would  you  believe  it? — she’s  grandmother  to  that  girl 
in  the  short  dress!  She  doesn't  begin  tn  look  old  enough. 
Ihe  Dod  worths  don’t  go  into  camp  at  all.  but  expect  In 
slay  here  for  two  weeks  longer,  and  then  they  go  to  the 
sea  shore  Mrs.  Henderson  leaves  day  after  to-morrow. 

“Mr.  Clyde  and  his  friend  live  in  Boston.  They  are 
both  just  beginning  to  practise  law.  though  Mr.  Clyde 
sa\s  that  Mr.  Itayhold  would  rather  he  an  actor,  hut.  his 
family  objects.  The  old  gentleman  who  is  walking  up 
nnd  down  in  front  of  the  hotel  has  heart  disease,  some 
people  say— hut.  that  is  not  certain,  lie  staid  here  all  last 
summer,  anil  perhaps  lie  will  this  year.  In  two  weeks 
hardly  any  of  the  people  now  in  this  hotel  will  he  here. 
One  family  is  going  into  ramp  when  the  father  and  two 
sons  come  on  to  join  them,  and  the  rest  are  going  to  the 
sea  shore,  except  one  lady.  You  may  have  noticed  her — 
the  one  with  a dark  purple  dress  nnd  a little  purple  nip. 
Slies  a school-teacher,  mid  she  will  spend  the  rest  of  the 
summer  with  her  sister  in  Pennsylvania. 

I hat  man  Phil  Matlack,  who  is  going  with  us  to- 
morrow. is  quite  a character,  and  I expect  I shall  like 
him  awfully.  They  say  that  about  live  years  ago  lie 
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killed  a man  who  made  an  attack  on  him  in  the  woods, 
lmt  he  was  never  tried  for  it,  nor  was  anything  whatever 
done  to  him.  because  Mr.  Sadler  said  he  was  right,  and 
he  would  not  have  any  nonsense  about  it.  There  are 
people  about  here  who  believe  that  Phil  Matlaek  would 
light  a bear  single-handed  if  it  kappeued  to  be  necessary. 
Mr.  Sadler  would  do  it  himself  if  he  could  walk.  Nobody 
kuows  how  many  men  he  killed  when  he  was  fighting 
Indians;  and,  would  you  believe  it?  his  wife  is  a plain 
little  quiet  woman,  who  lives  in  some  part  of  the  hotel 
where  nobf>dy  ever  sees  her,  because  she  is  rather  bashful 
and  dislikes  company. 

“The  other  person  who  is  going  with  us  is  not  very 
much  more  than  a boy.  though  they  say  he  is  very  strong 
and  a good  hunter.  His  name  is  Martin  Sanders,  and  I 
forgot  to  say  that  the  old  gentleman  with  the  heart-dis- 
ease is  named  Parker. 

“It’s  generally  thought  that  Phil  Matlaek  would  rather 
have  some  one  else  than  Martin  Sanders  to  go  with  him, 
Irecause  he  says  Marlin  knows  too  much.  The  fact  is  that 
Martin  is  very  well  educated,  and  could  have  gone  into 
some  good  business,  but  he  was  so  fond  of  the  woods  that 
he  gave  up  everything  to  come  out  here  and  learn  guid- 
ingr  You  know  we  were  told  t hat  our  camp  in  the  woods 
has  three  rooms  in  it?  Well,  it  really  has  four,  for  there 
was  an  artist  there  last  year  who  built  a little  room  for  a 
studio  for  rainy  days.  I expect  Mr.  Sadler  forgot  that,  or 
didn’t  think  it  worth  counting.  There  are  no  snakes  at 
all  where  we  are  going  to  camp,  but  two  miles  farther  on 
there  are  lots  of  them.  ” 

“Over  the  brink  of  Niagara,”  interjected  Mr.  Archi- 
bald." they  say  eighteen  million  cubic  feet  of  water  pour 
every  minute.  Where  on  earth,  Margery,  did  you  fill 
your  mind  with  all  that  information?” 

‘ ‘ I got  it  from  those  two  Dod  worth  girls  and  Mr.  Clyde,” 
said  she.  “Mr.  Rnybold  told  me  some  things,  too,  but  most- 
ly about  his  bicycle.  He  feels  badly  about  it,  because  he 
brought  it  here,  and  now  he  finds  there  is  no  place  to  use 
it.  I should  think  he  ought  to  have  known  that  the  pri- 
meval forest  isn’t  any  place  for  a bicycle.” 

“Mr.  Archibald,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  when  they  had 
retired  to  their  room,"  I did  not  agree  with  you  when  you 
wished  we  could  have  started  for  camp  to-day,  but  now  I 
am  quite  of  your  mind.” 

Tuesday  was  fine,  and  preparations  were  made  for  the 
Archibald  party  to  start  for  their  camp  after  an  early 
luncheon. 

The  bluff  and  hearty  Peter  took  such  an  interest  in 
everything  that  was  being  done  for  their  comfort,  giving 
special  heed  to  all  possible  requirements  of  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald. that  the  heart  of  Mr.  Archibald  was  touched. 

“I  wish,”  said  he  to  his  good-natured  host, “that  you 
were  going  with  us.  I do  not  know  any  one  I would 
rather  camp  with  than  you.” 

“If  I could  do  it,”  replied  Peter,  “I’d  like  it  ever  so 
well.  So  far  as  I have  been  able  to  make  you  out,  you  are 
the  sort  of  a man  I’d  be  willing  to  run  a camp  for.  What 
I like  about  you  is  that  you  haven’t  any  mind  of  your 
own.  There  is  nothing  I hate  worse  than  to  run  against  a 
man  with  a mind  of  his  own.  Of  course  there  have  to  be 
such  fellows,  but  let  them  keep  away  from  me.  There  is  no 
room  here  for  more  than  one  mind,  and  I have  pre-empted 
the  whole  section.” 

Mr.  Archibald  laughed.  “ Your  opinion  of  me  does  not 
sound  very  complimentary,”  he  said. 

“It  is  complimentary!”  roared  Peter  8adler,  striking 
the  table  with  his  fist.  “ Why,  I tell  you,  sir.  I couldn’t 
say  anything  more  commendable  of  you  if  I tried  1 It 
shows  that  you  are  a man  of  common-sense,  and  that’s 
pretty  high  praise.  Everything  I've  told  you  to  do  you’ve 
done.  Everything  I’ve  proposed  you’ve  agreed  to.  You 
see  for  yourself  that  I know  what  is  better  for  you  and 
your  party  than  you  do,  and  you  stand  up  like  a man  and 
say  so.  Yes,  sir;  if  a rolling-chair  wasn’t  as  bad  for  the 
woods  as  the  bicycle  that  Boston  chap  brought  down  here, 
I’d  go  along  with  you.” 

Mr.  Archibald  had  a very  sharp  sense  of  the  humorous, 
and  in  his  enjoyment  of  a comical  situation  he  liked  com- 
pany. His  heart  was  stirred  to  put  his  expedition  in  its 
true  light  before  this  man  who  was  so  hone9t  and  plain- 
spoken.  “Mr.  Sadler,”  said  he,  “if  you  will  take  it  gs  a 
piece  of  confidential  information,  and  not  intended  for  the 
general  ear,  I will  tell  you  what  sort  of  a holiday  my  wife 
and  I are  taking.  We  are  on  a wedding- journey.”  And 
then  he  told  the  story  of  the  proxy  bridal  tour. 

Peter  Sadler  threw  himself  back  in  his  chair  and  laughed 
with  such  great  roars  that  two  hunting-dogs  who  were 
asleep  in  the  hall  sprang  to  their  feet  and  dashed  out  of 
the  back  door,  their  tails  between  their  legs. 

"By  the  Lord  Harry!"  cried  Peter  Sadler,  “you  and 
your  wife  are  a pair  of  giants.  I don’t  say  anything  about 
that  young  woman,  for  I don’t  believe  it  would  have 
made  any  difference  to  her  whether  you  were  on  a wed- 
ding-trip  or  travelling  into  the  woods  to  bury  a child.  I 
tell  you.  sir,  you  mayn’t  have  a mind  that  can  give  out 
much,  but  you’ve  got  a mind  that  can  take  in  the  biggest 
kind  of  thing,  and  that  is  what  I call  grand.  It  is  the 
difference  between  a canyon  and  a mountain.  There  are 
lots  of  good  mountains  in  this  world,  and  mighty  few  good 
canyons.  Tom,  you  Tom,  come  here!” 

In  answer  to  the  loud  call  a boy  came  running  up. 

“Go  into  my  room,”  said  Peter  Sadler,  “and  bring 
out  a barrel  bottle,  large  size,  and  one  of  the  stone  jars 
with  a red  seal  on  it.  Now,  sir,”  said  he  to  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, “I  am  going  to  give  you  a bottle  of  the  very  best 
whiskey  that  ever  a human  being  took  into  the  woods 
and  a jar  of  smoking-tobacco  a great  deal  too  good  for 
any  king  on  any  throne.  They  belong  to  my  private 
stock,  and  I am  proud  to  make  them  a present  to  a man 
who  will  take  a wedding-trip  to  save  his  grown-up  daugh- 
ter the  trouble.  As  for  your  wife,  there’ll  be  a basket  that 
will  go  to  her  with  my  compliments,  that  will  show  her 
what  I think  of  her.  By-the-way,  sir,  have  you  met  Phil 
Matlaek? 


“jNo-  1,hTa)re  notr  exclaimed  Mr.  Archibald,  with 
mntion.  ‘ I have  heard  something  about  him,  and  be 
we  start  I should  like  to  see  the  man  who  is  going  to  t 
charge  of  us  in  camp.” 

■‘  Wen,  there  he  is,  just  passing  the  back  door.  Hi 
Phil!  come  in  here.” 

Whc'1  llie  nni"0nt  Buidc  Pl.il  MutlacU  entered  the  I 
Mr.  Archibald  looked  at  him  with  some  surprise  fm 
was  not  the  conventional  tall,  gaunt  wiry  keen-eved  h- 
woodsman  who  had  naturally  appeared  to  his  me 
vision.  I Ins  man  was  of  medium  height,  a little  roi 


shouldered,  dressed  in  a gray  shirt,  faded  brdwn  trousers 
very  baggy  at  the  knees, a pair  of  conspicuous  blue  woollen 
socks, and  slippers  made  of  carpet.  His  short  beard  and  his 
hair  were  touched  with  gray,  and  he  wore  a small  jockey 
cap.  With  the  exception  of  his  eyes,  Mr.  Matlack’s  facial 
features  were  large,  and  the  expression  upon  them  was 
that  of  a mild  and  generally  good-natured  tolerance  of  the 
world  and  all  that  was  in  it.  It  may  be  stated  that  this 
expression,  combined  with  his  manner,  indicated  also  a 
desire  on  his  part  that  the  world  and  all  that  is  in  it  should 
tolerate  him.  Mr.  Archibald’s  first  impressions  of  the  man 
did  not  formulate  themselves  in  these  terms;  he  simply 
thought  that  the  guide  was  a slipshod  sort  of  a fellow. 

"Phil,”  said  Mr.  Sadler,  “here  is  the  gentleman  you 
are  going  to  take  into  camp.” 

“Glad  to  see  him,”  said  Matlaek;  “hope  he’ll  like 
it.” 

"And  I want  to  say  to  you,  Phil,”  continued  Sadler, 
“ right  before  him.  that  he  is  a first-class  man  for  you  to 
have  in  charge.  I don’t  believe  you  ever  lmd  a better 
one.  lie’s  a city  man,  and  it’s  my  opinion  he  don’t  know 
one  thing  about  hunting,  fishing,  making  a camp  fire,  or 
even  digging  bait.  I dou’t  suppose  he  ever  spent  a night 
outside  of  a house,  and  doesn’t  know  any  more  about  the 
weather  than  he  does  about  planting  cabbages.  lie’s  just 
clean,  bright, and  empty,  like  a new  peach  basket.  What 
you  tell  him  he’ll  know,  and  what  you  ask  him  to  do  he’ll 
do,  and  if  you  want  a better  man  than  that  to  take  into 
camp,  you  want  too  much.  That’s  all  I’ve  got  to  say.” 

Matlaek  looked  at  Peter  Sadler  and  then  at  Mr.  Archi- 
bald. who  was  leaning  back  in  bis  chair,  bis  bright  eyes 
twinkling. 

“ How  did  you  find  out  all  that  about  him?”  lie  asked. 

“Humph!” exclaimed  Peter  Sadler.  “ Don’t  you  sup- 
pose I can  read  a man’s  character  when  I’ve  had  a good 
chance  at  him?  Now  how  about  the  stores — have  they 
all  gone  on?” 

“They  were  sent  out  early  this  raoniinV  said  Matlaek, 
“and  we  can  start  as  soon  as  the  folks  are  ready.” 


V.— CAMP  ROB. 

It  was  early  in  the  afternoon  when  the  Archibald  party 
took  up  the  lino  of  march  for  Camp  Rob.  The  two  ladies, 
supplied  by  Mrs.  Sadler  with  course  riding-skirts,  sat  each 
upon  a farm-horse,  and  Mr.  Archibald  held  the  bridle  of 
the  one  that  carried  his  wife.  Matlaek  and  Martin  San- 
ders, the  young  man  who  was  lo  assist  him,  led  the  way. 
while  a led  horse,  loaded  with  Hie  personal  baggage  of 
the  travellers,  brought  up  the  rear. 

Their  way  wound  through  a forest  over  a wood  rftad, 
very  rough  and  barely  wide  enough  for  the  passage  of  a 
cart.  The  road  was  solemn  and  still,  except  where  here 
and  there  an  open  space  allowed  the  sunlight  to  play 
upon  a few  scattered  wild  flowers  and  brighten  the  som- 
bre tints  of  the  undergrowth. 

After  a ride  which  seemed  a long  one  to  the  ladies,  who 
wished  they  had  attired  themselves  in  walkiug  costume, 
the  road  and  the  forest  suddenly  came  to  an  end,  and 
before  them  stretched  out  the.  waters  of  a small  lake. 
Camp  Rob  was  not  far  from  the  head  of  the  lake,  and  for 
some  distance  above  and  below  the  forest  stood  hack  from 
the  water’s  edge.  In  the  shade  of  a great  oak-tree  there 
stood  a small  log  house,  rude  enough  to  look  at,  but  mod- 
erately comfortable  within,  and  from  this  bouse  to  the 
shore  a wide  space  was  cleared  of  bushes  and  under- 
growth. 

The  lake  was  narrow  in  proportion  to  its  length, which 
was  about  two  miles,  and  on  the  other  side  the  forest 
looked  like  a solid  wall  of  green  reflected  in  the  water 
beneath.  Even  Mrs.  Archibald,  whose  aching  hack  began 
to  have  an  effect  upon  her  disposition,  was  delighted  with 
the  beauty  of  the  scene,  which  delight  endured  until  she 
had  descended  from  her  horse  and  entered  the  log  cabin 
in  which  she  was  to  dwell  for  a time. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  describe  the  bouse,  nor  is  it  neces- 
sary to  dive  into  the  depths  of  Mrs.  Archibald’s  mind  as 
she  gazed  about  her,  passing  silently  from  room  to  room 
of  the  little  house.  She  was  a good  woman,  and  she  had 
made  up  her  mind  that  she  would  not  be  a millstone 
around  the  necks  of  her  companions.  Many  people  have 
been  happy  in  camps,  and.  indeed,  camp  life  has  become 
one  of  the  features  of  our  higher  civilization,  ami  this, 
from  what  she  had  heard,  must  be  a camp  above  the  com- 
mon. So,  think  what  she  might,  she  determined  to  make 
no  open  complaint.  If  it  were  possible  for  her  to  be  liappv. 
here,  she  would  be  happy. 

As  for  Margery,  no  determination  was  needed  in  her 
case.  Everything  was  better  than  she  had  expected  to 
find  it.  1 he  cabin,  with  the  bark  on  almost  eveiything, 
even  the  furniture,  was  just  what  a house  in  the  woods 
ought  to  be;  and  when  she  entered  the  little  studio, which 
was  nearer  allied  to  the  original  forest  than  any  other  part 
of  the  house,  she  declared  that  that  must  be  her  room  and 
that  living  there  she  would  feel  almost  like  a drvad  i’n  an 
oak.  J 


Archibald,  as  lie  was  taking  a survey  of  the  scene. 

“Oh  yes,”  said  the  other;  “I’ve  been  out  a few  da 
at  a time  with  fishing  parties,  but  we  never  bad  such 
fine  camp  as  this— so  well  located  and  such  good  accoi 
modatiotis.” 

“You  are  a fisherman,  then?”  said  the  guide, 
les.  Very  fond  of  it.  Have  fished  ever  since  I w 
a bo>’’  kn/>w  a good  deal  about,  bait,  in  spite  of  wli 
Mr.  Sadler  said.” 

“I  had  an  idea  of  that  sort,”  remarked  Phil;  “but 
ain  t no  use  to  contradict  Peter.  It  helps  keep  up  1 
spirits  for  him  to  think  he  can  read  the  characters  of  pi 
pie  just  as  quick  as  lie  can  aim  a rifle.  And  it's  a migli 
important  thing  to  keep  Peter’s  spirits  up.  If  pete 
spirns  was  to  go  down,  things  round  here  would  flatt 
out  worse  than  a rotten  punkin  when  it’s  dropped.” 

It  did  not  take  long  to  establish  the  new-comers  in  tin 
woodland  quarters.  The  tent  for  the  two  men,  which  h 
arrived  m the  morning,  was  pitched  not  far  from  t 
cabin,  and  then  Matlaek  and  Martin  went  to  work  to  pi 
pare  supper.  The  dining-room  in  pleasant  weather  w 
the  small  space  in  front  of  the  house,  where  there  was 
table  made  of  a wide  hoard  supported  by  stakes  wit li 
low  ami  narrow  hoard  on  each  side,  also  resting  on  stak< 
and  forming  seats.  * 

I lie  supper  was  a better  one  and  better  served  than  ai 
camp  outfit  inelud 

i.toie  ctoitis  and  even  napkins. 

“ 1 c-morrow,"  said  Matlaek,  as  he  brought  a dish  of  h 


and  savory  broiled  ham,  “after  Mr.  Archibald  gets  to 
work,  we’ll  have  some  fish.” 

Mrs.  Archibald  bad  been  a little  fearful  tlmt  under  these 
primitive  conditions  the  two  men  might  expect  to  sit  at 
the  table  with  them,  but  she  need  have  had  no  such  fears. 
Matlaek  and  Marlin  cooked  and  waited  with  a skill  and 
deftness  which  would  have  surprised  any  one  who  did  not 
reflect  that  this  was  as  much  their  business  os  bunting  or 
woodcraft. 

After  supper  a camp  fire  was  built  at  a safe  distance 
from  the  house,  for  although  the  evening  air  was  but 
slightly  cool,  a tump  without  a camp  fire  would  not  be  a 
camp.  The  party  ranged  themselves  around  it,  Mrs. 
Archibald  on  a rug  brought  from  the  cabin,  and  her  hus- 
band and  Margery  on  the  ground.  Mr.  Archibald  lighted 
his  pipe,  the  lire  lighted  the  trees  and  the  lake,  and  joy 
inexpressible  lighted  the  heart  of  Margery. 

“ if  I could  smoke  a pipe,”  said  she,  “ and  get  Mr.  Mat- 
lnck  to  come  here  and  tell  me  bow  lie  killed  a man,  I 
should  be  perfectly  happy.” 

That  night  Mrs.’ Archibald  lay  awake  on  her  straw  mat- 
tress. Absolute  darkness  was  about  her,  hut  through  the 
open  window  she  could  see,  over  the  tops  of  the  trees  on 
the  other  side  of  the  hike,  one  little  star. 

“If  I could  get  any  comfort,  out  of  that  little  star,” 
thought  the  good  lady,  “ I would  do  it;  but  I can’t  do  it, 
and  there  is  nothing  else  to  comfort  me.” 

On  tlie  other  side  of  the  room,  on  another  straw  mat- 
tress, she  could  hear  her  husband  breathing  steadily. 
Then,  upon  the  bare  boards  of  the  floor,  which  were  but  a 
few  inches  below  her  little  cot- bed,  she  thought  she  heard 
the  potter  of  small  feet.  A squirrel,  perhaps,  or,  horrible 
to  think  of,  it  might  he  a rat.  She  was  sure  rats  would 
eat  straw  beds,  and  her  first  impulse  was  to  wake  Mr. 
Archibald,  but  she  hesitated,  he  was  sleeping  so  soundly. 
Still  she  listened,  and  now  she  became  almost  certain  that 
what  she  heard  was  not  the  patter  of  small  feet;  it  sound- 
ed‘more  like  something  soft  which  was  dragging  itself 
over  the  floor — possibly  a snake.  This  idea  was  simply 
awful,  and  she  sat  up  in  bed.  Still  she  did  not  call  Mr. 
Archibald,  for  should  he  suddenly  spring  on  the  floor,  lie 
would  lie  in  more  danger  from  the  snake  than  she  was. 

She  listened  and  she  listened,  but  she  heard  nothing 
more,  and  then  her  reason  began  to  assure  her  that  a 
snake’s  movements  on  a Imre  floor  would  be  absolutely 
noiseless;  but  in  a moment  all  thoughts  of  serpents  were 
driven  from  her  head.  Outside  of  the  cahiu  she  heard  a 
sound  that  could  be  nothing  less  than  the  footsteps  of 
some  living  creature — a wild  beast,  perhaps  a panther. 
The  door  was  shut  and  fastened,  but.  the  window  was 
open.  To  call  Mr.  Archibald  and  tell  him  a wild  beast 
was  walking  outside  the  house  would  be  positively  wicked. 
Half  awakened,  he  would  probably  rush  out  of  the  door  to 
see  what  it  was.  What  could  she  do?  For  an  instant  she 
thought  of  lighting  a candle  and  standing  it  in  the  win- 
dow. She  knew  that  wild  beasts  were  afraid  of  fire,  and 
she  did  not  believe  that  even  a panther  would  dare  jump 
over  a lighted  candle.  But  if  she  struck  a match  and 
got  up  she  would  waken  her  husband;  and  besides,  if  the 
wind,  of  which  she  could  feel  a puff  every  now  and  then, 
did  not  blow  out  the  candle,  it  might  blow  it  over  and  set 
fire  to  the  cubin. 

She  heard  the  footsteps  no  more,  and  lay  down  again, 
but  not  to  sleep.  The  wind  seemed  to  be  rising,  and  made 
a wild  unearthly  sound  as  it  surged  through  the  trees 
which  surrounded  and  imprisoned  her,  and  shut  her  out 
from  the  world  in  which  she  was  born  and  in  which  she 
ought  to  live.  There  was  a far-away  sound  which  came 
to  her  ears  once,  twice,  thrice,  and  which  might  have  been 
the  call  of  some  ghostly  bird  or  the  war-whoop  of  an 
Indian.  At  last  she  drew  her  covering  over  her  head,  de- 
termined that  so  long  as  she  could  not  see  she  would  not 
hear. 

“A  wedding  - journey !”  she  said  to  herself,  and  the 
idea,  coupled  with  the  sense  of  her  present  grewsome  and 
doleful  condition,  was  so  truly  absurd  and  ridiculous  that 
she  could  not  restrain  a melancholy  laugh. 

“What  is  the  matter,  my  dear?”  exclaimed  Mr.  Archi- 
bald, suddenly  turning  over  in  his  bed.  “ Are  you  chok- 
ing? Is  the  room  too  close?  Shall  I open  the  door?” 

“No,  indeed,”  she  said,  “for  that  was  a laugh  you 
heard.  I couldn’t  help  laughing  at  the  thought  that  there 
should  be  two  such  idiots  in  the  world  as  you  and  myself.” 

“It  is  idiotic,  isn’t  it?”  said  Mr.  Archibald.  4 It  is 
gloriously  idiotic,  and  it  will  do  us  both  a world  of  good. 
It  is  such  complete  and  perfect  change  that  I don’t 
wonder  you  laugh.”  And  he  laughed  himself,  clearly 
and  loudly,  and  turned  over  on  his  side  and  went  to  sleep. 

Mrs.  Archibald  knew  that  she  would  not  sleep  another 
wink  that  night,  but  she  did  sleep  seven  hours  and  a half, 
and  was  awakened  by  Margery  singing  outside  her  win- 
dow. 

[TO  HE  OONTINt* KP.  ] 


SONG  OF  THE  BATTLE-SHIP  STOKERS. 

Heave  on  the  coal,  to  win  the  goal. 

Of  a blasting  ocean  war! 

By  pits  of  lieli  stand  sentinel, 

As  the  deadly  cannon  roar. 

Tin?  engines  beat  in  blanching  heat ; 

Our  hat  tie-ship  ploughs  her  course; 

Up  there  they  fight  in  cool  daylight. 

While  we  feed  the  monster's  force. 

Over  the  sea.  our  battery 
W ill  lay  waste  the  upper  world; 

And  far  from  fame  we  feed  the  flame. 

As  the  bursting  bombs  are  hurled. 

We  cannot  know  the  ebb  and  flow 
Of  the  battle's  rushing  tide; 

But  hear  the  boom  of  unknown  doom 
Where  the  thundering  war-ships  ride. 

Each  moment  passed  may  he  our  last, 

1* or  the  crashing  bomb  shells  fly 
And  fires  of  fate  reverberate 
In  the  wide,  smoke  laden  sky. 

In  lurid  ni-ht  wo  feed  the  light. 

As  the  belching  cannon  roar. 

Heave  on  the  coal,  to  win  ihc  coal 
Of  our  country’s  ocean  war! 

Katharine  ( 'ooi.iimjk. 
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MADRID-PLAZA  WIIBRB  HERETICS  WERE  BURNED 


A YANKEE  IN  SPAIN. 

IX.— TIIE  ENGLISH  EMBASSY  IX  MADRID— THE  PO- 
LITICAL SITUATION  FROM  THE  STAND-POINT. 
OF  A TYPICAL  SPANIARD. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW 

IU.USTBATKD  WITH  PUOTOOR A1HI8  HV  TIIK  AUTHOR. 

Slit  HENRY  DRUMMOND  WOLF  represented 
England  in  Spain  on  the  occasion  of  my  first  visit, 
and  to  this  fortunate  circumstance  I must  attribute 
the  rare  treat  of  an  inspection  of  one  of  the  most 
interesting  buildings  in  Madrid,  the  British  Embassy. 
Sir  Henry  is  as  proud  of  his  Spanish  official  residence  as 
though  he  himself  had  invented  it.  and  took  me  over  the 
different  apartments  in  the  spirit  of  an  enthusiast  delight- 
ing in  a work  of  art  of  his  own  creation.  For  lie  occupies 
the  house  which  onee  belonged  to  Cardinal  Ximenes — the 
palace  of  a man  who  was  at  one  time  more  powerful 
than  his  king;  the  man,  in  short,  whom  some  possibly 
sincere  people  still  publicly  defend  as  the  organizer 
of  the  Spanish  Inquisition.  I confess  that,  even  as  the 
guest  of  so  cheerful  an  entertainer  as  the  British  ambas- 
sador, the  dishes  that  were  offered  me  lost  something  of 
their  savor  for  being  served  in  halls  that  must  have  heard 
the  moans  of  brave  men  who  were  being  twisted  nut  of 
shape  in  neighboring  rooms.  This  feeling  wears  off  after 
a while,  else  Sir  Henry  would  not  have  looked  so  well. 
I am  speaking  here,  however,  of  the  spring  of  1897.  On 
my  last  visit  lie  was  away  on  sick-leave. 

Sir  Henry  talked  freely  on  the  political  situation,  as  it 
was  then — when  it  seemed  about  as  bad  as  to-day.  Of 
course  a diplomat  can  never  ho  publicly  quoted,  unless 
he  himself  supplies  the  quotation  marks.  In  many  re- 
spects the  English  em- 
bassy was  in  a better  po- 
sition to  know  what  was 
about  to  happen  than  any 
other  in  Madrid,  not  ex- 
cepting our  own.  Eng- 
land is  on  a friendly 
footing  with  Spain,  not 
merely  for  the  sentimen- 
tal reason  that  Britisli 
troops  helped  to  estab- 
lish her  independence 
from  the  rule  of  Napo- 
leon, but  for  the  more 
substantial  reason  that 
England  is  an  excellent 
customer  for  Spanish 
wines,  oranges,  raisins, 
olives,  and  has  no  rival 
colonial  interests.  True 
it  is  that  whenever  other 
news  is  slack  the  Span 
ish  press  discovers  that 
Gibraltar  is  on  Spanish 
territory,  but  before  that 
fact  is  generally  appre- 
ciated there  is  a Carlist 
war,  or  an  insurrection 
in  one  of  her  colonies, 
which  serves  to  distract 
attention  for  the  mo- 
ment. English  tourists 
arc  the  ones  that  are 
alone  recognized  in  Spain 
— the  only  ones  credited 
with  money  and  the  ca- 
pacity for  looking  after 
themselves.  When  the 
natives  see  n Yankee, 
they  never  suspect,  him 
of  being  other  than  Eng 
lish — which,  by  the- way, 
is  a mighty  lucky  tiling 
for  us  nowadays.  At  the 
same  time  that  England 
is  highly  respected  by 
Spaniards,  that  country 


is  the  only  one  whose  representative  in  Madrid  has  uni- 
formly treated  the  American  minister  as  his  colleague  and 
friend.  There  seems  to  be  an  unwritten  law  in  all  out-of- 
the-way  places  that  whenever  an  American  gets  into  a 
tight  place  he  can  eouut  on  the  assistance  of  John  Bull. 

Whether  there  was  any  understanding  between  the  two 
governments  a year  ago,  or  whether  there  is  at  this  mo- 
ment (April  1(5),  I know  not,  but  it  struck  me  as  a hap- 
py omen,  when  the  American  Legation  was  guarded 
against  the  possible  outbreak  of  a mob,  and  when  our 
minister  was  shunned  by  Spanish  society,  that  the  British 
representative  should  pay  him  conspicuous  attention — 
in  short,  give  unofficial  notice  to  Spain  that  England  anil 
the  United  States  bore  relations  to  each  other  that  could 
not  be  strengthened  in  treaties. 

If  in  the  future  any  cause  for  quarrel  should  ever  arise 
between  England  and  our  country,  there  will  not  he  want- 
ing friends  of  peace  who  will  then  recall  to  our  people  that 
when  our  legation  in  Madrid  was  in  danger, it  was  England 
tb  it  spontaneously  offered  us  the  protection  of  her  flag. 

Sir  Henry  said  nothing  of  this  kind  to  me;  it  was  all 
too  much  a matter  of  course.  But  he  showed  me  the  lit- 
tle rooms  where  the  monks  had  prayed  and  fasted  before 
going  to  assist  at  the  dismemberment  of  some  wretched 
heretic.  These  little  cells  make  very  small  bedrooms  for 
the  diplomats  of  to-day.  to  he  sure,  but  it  would  he  a 
thousand  pities  to  have  this  interesting  building  altered 
for  the  sake  of  more  luxurious  sleeping-spaces.  Sir  Henry 
pointed  out  to  me  the  little  grated  panels  in  the  massive 
doors,  through  which  food  was  passed,  and  by  means  of 
which  a watch  was  maintained  upon  the  holy  brethren. 

Underneath  the  street  runs  a tunnel,  connecting  the 
palace  of  the  cardinal  with  the  building  across  the  way, 
which  was  the  prison  where  the  accused  were  confined 
until  their  bodies  had  lost  all  elasticity  and  their  minds 
all  capacity  for  coherent  reasoning.  I bad  seen  enough. 
The  prospect  of  a visit  to  those  vile  dungeons  did  not 
stimulate  me  in  the  least.  Torture-chambers  do  not  in- 
terest me;  no  more  does  the  hull-ring. 

On  returning  to  my  lodgings  in  the  Calle  do  Fernando 
di  Federico  di  Madrnzo,  I found  little  Carmen  much  agi- 
tated by  the  news  that  a soft  nr  was  wailing  for  me  up- 
stairs. It  proved  to  he  a Spanish  gentleman  whom  1 had 
met  at  the  table  of  Mr.  Castelar — a gentleman  who  had 
filled  honorably  u high  office  under  the  government,  lie 
had  large  estates  in  Spain,  and  was  a traveller  familiar 
with  social  life  in  other  capitals  of  Europe.  He  had  his 
carriage  wailing  downstairs,  and  asked  me  to  take  a drive 
with  him  in  the  park.  I accepted  with  pleasure,  on  con 
dition  that  he  frankly  answer  all  my  questions.  He  said 
he  would,  and  so  I began  by  the  most  delicate  of  all  — 
how  so  Christian  a people  tolerated  bull  - fighting.  He 
took  my  question  in  good  part,  though  lie  warned  me 
that  amongst  Spaniards  who  did  not  travel  the  bull-ring 
was  almost  too  sacred  a thing  to  question.  Even  the 
Queen- Regent,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  characters  he 
had  ever  known,  lost  some  of  her  influence  over  the 
people  because  she  never  would  appear  at  a bull-fight. 
Yet  she  cannot  prevent  the  little  King  from  being  de- 
bauched by  this  degrading  spectacle. 

I asked  if  the  clergy  did  not  take  some  organized  stand 
against,  it.  He  said,  "They  are  unpopular  enough  al- 
ready; they  cannot  afford  to  jeopardize  the  little  that  re- 
mains to  them.” 

As  my  friend  explained  this  matter  of  the  proverbial 
Spanish  cruelty  to  me,  I gathered  these  scraps  of  conclu- 
sions: The  Spaniard,  individually,  is  as  gentle,  as  kind  to 
li is  familiars,  as  the  people  of  other  European  countries. 
His  sins  spring  mostly  from  ignorance,  which,  in  its 
turn,  produces  a certain  indifference.  He  looks  on  at  a 
cruel  act  merely  because  no  one  has  taught  him  that 
cruelty  is  wrong.  Societies  for  the  prevention  of  cruelty 
to  animals  may  exist,  but  so  long  ns  the  public  conscience 
on  the  subject  is  not  awakened  their  efforts  waste  them 
selves  in  philanthropic  resolutions.  Our  consul  in  Barce- 
lona. H.  W.  Bowen,  an  old  collegcmatc,  told  me,  on  the 
occasion  of  my  visit  there,  that  lie  had  taken,  or  rather 
striven  to  take,  an  active  interest  in  such  n society  from 
the  very  outset  of  his 
official  residence  in  the 
country,  but  that  he  soon 
discovered  that  its  func- 
tions were  mainly  of  llie 
resolution -passing  kind. 

In  Spain  I have  fre- 
quently had  to  admire 
the  intelligent  manner  in 
which  the  mules  and 
their  masters  have  un- 
derstood one  another  in 
the  matter  of  working 
up  and  down  steep  hills. 
I have  seen  Spanish  dri- 
vers chatting  with  their 
animals  and  shill  ing  their 
loaf  of  bread  with  them. 
We  are  of  course  prone 
to  notice  the  occasions 
when  a driver  loses  pa- 
tience; and  flogs  unrea- 
sonably,but  against  these 
few  I am  prepared  to  be- 
lieve that  the  great  ma- 
jority of  Spaniards  love 
their  useful  unbinds,  and 
treat  them  ns  well  as  they 
treat  themselves.  On  the 
whole  of  our  bicycle  run 
I cannot  recall  a single 
instance  of  a lame  mule, 
horse,  or  donkey  in  har- 
ness. I wonder  if  I could 
say  ns  much  after  an 
equally  varied  journey  in 
America  or  in  England. 

My  Spanish  friend 
knew  that  I was  an 
American,  of  course,  and 
yet  on  my  return  to  Ma- 
drid this  spring,  after  a 
year's  absence,  lie  wel- 
comed me  as  cordially  as 
ever.  He  spoke  with 
feeling  about  the  im- 
pending war,  and  voiced 
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the  same  thoughts  as  his  friend  Castelnr— that  war  was  a 
disgraceful  thing  to  happen  at  such  a time  between  two 
such  countries.  “ We  are  both  to  blame  in  this  matter,” 
said  lie,  “but  the  most  important  thing  to  lie  done,  if 
peace  is  to  result,  is  to  take  such  a matter  as  this  out  of 
the  hands  of  popular  agilutors  and  leave  it  to  a tribunal 
of  impartial  jurists. 

“ God  knows  that  we  Spaniards  ardently  desire  pence, 
at  any  price  that  does  not  slain  our  national  honor.  The 
United  Slates  have  helped  to  make  the  Cuban  rebellion 
formidable,  and  now  your  government  upbraids  us  be 
cause  we  do  not  put  an  end  to  it  at  once.” 

I pointed  out  to  him  that  the  American  public  senti- 
ment on  this  subject  had  been  developed  gradually  by  the 
constant  reports  from  Cuba,  showing  us  that  the  war  there 
was  being  waged  in  a cruel  manner.  He  admitted  this, 
and  deplored  the  fact  that  when  Spaniards  got  to  fighting 
it  became  u question  not  of  taking  but  of  killing  the  most 
prisoners. 

“ The  Cubans  are  like  us  in  this  matter,"  said  he.  He 
went  on  to  point  out  that  Spain  at  bottom  lived  still  in 
Hie  Middle  Ages  so  fur  ns  views  of  war  were  concerned, 
and  that  things  which  we  regarded  as  barbarous  to  them 
were  mere  matters  of  course. 

It  was  hard  to  press  this  point  without  losing  our  tern 
pers,  so  I asked  him  how  far  his  government  would  he  apt 
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to  go  towards  a solution  of  this  Cuban  matter.  I pointed 
out  at  the  same  time  that  Americans  laid  hut  little  faith 
left  for  any  promises  made  by  the  Spanish  government  un- 
less action  went  before.  Mr.  Castelar  had  in  the  previous 
year  told  me  that  he  thought  the  government  meant  to  be 
generous  in  its  treatment  of  Cuba,  and  the  late  Prime- 
Minister  Canovas  had  assured  me  emphatically,  as  lute  as 
March  of  1897.  that  he  contemplated  the  fullest  home-rule 
for  Cuba — home-rule  that  could  not  fail  to  satisfy  every 
sensible  C"lmn. 

My  friend  did  not  resent  my  apparent  lack  of  confidence 
in  ministerial  promises ; on  the  contrary,  lie  probably 
shared  the  feelings  of  Mr.  McKinley  on  this  delicate  sub- 
ject. We  soon  agreed  that  the  concessions  demanded  of 
(Spain  must  he  more  material  than  promises. 

He  was  very  much  dejected,  and  dwelt  upon  the  empty 
stale  of  the  Spanish  Treasury,  the  difficulty  of  paving  t lie 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  the  terrible  depreciation  in 
the  paper  currency,  which  during  my  short  slay  in  the 
country  had  sunk  from  35  per  cent,  to  42  per  cent,  below 
face  <»r  coin  value,  so  that  142  pesetas  in  paper  could  oidy 
buy  100  pesetas  of  real  money.  The  press  of  all  parties 
had  so  loudly  and  indignantly  repudiated  the  mere  idea  of 
parting  with  Culm,  at  any  price,  that  I hesitated  before 
finally  hinting  to  him  delicately  that  there  was  a solution 
of  the  question  that  might  fill  the  Treasury  of  Spain  for 
the  moment  and  enable  the  weary  troops  to  return  home. 

He  probably  guessed  what  I meant.  Iml  pretended  not  to. 

"Can  you  imagine  any  situation  so  desperate  that  your 
government  would  listen  to  a proposal  for  the  purchase 
of  Cuba?” 

He  looked  attentively  nt  me  for  a moment,  and  then 
said,  emphatically  but  coldly, " Yes,  I can  imagine  such  a 
state  of  things.” 

I confess  that  I was  not  prepared  for  such  an  admission, 
least  of  all  from  a man  so  near  to  the  government.  He 
went  on  to  explain  to  me  that  with  a people  so  sensitive 
in  matters  of  form  as  Spaniards  it  was  not  a light  matter 
to  carry  through  a diplomatic  scheme  of  this  kind  with- 
out nn  outburst  from  the  Jingoes,  and  perhaps  an  attempt 
at  revolution.  He  had  much  respect  for  General  Wood- 
ford. lie  said,  and  it  was  a source  of  great  comfort  to  him 
to  know  Hint  at  such  a time  the  legation  was  in  the  hands 
of  so  good  a man. 

My  friend  spoke  with  a full  sense  of  his  responsibility, 
knowing  well  that  I appreciated  the  relations  he  held  tow- 
ards the  government  as  well  ns  to  Mr.  Castelar.  He  had 
no  social  relations  with  our  location,  hut  knew  Hint  1 was 
to  dine  with  General  Woodford  that  evening;  and  his 
manner  convinced  me  that  he  sought  in  this  way  to  get 
certain  ideas  discussed  in  the  proper  quarters  without  com- 
promising his  government.  1 cannot  give  this  gcnileinnn  s 
name,  but  I attach  considerable  importance  to  the  views 
lie  expressed,  because  lie  is  not  a peaee-ni  any  price  man. 
hut  a patriotic,  long-headed,  and  eminently  trustworthy 
Spaniard. 
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SERGEANT  HAMILTON  FISII,  JR., 
Troop  L,  “ Rough  Riders.”  Killed. 


CAPTAIN  ALLYN  K.  CAPRON,  U.S.V., 
Troop  L,  “ Rough  Riders.''  Killed. 


EDWARD  MARSHALL, 

Correspondent  N.  Y.“  Journal.”  Seriously  wounded. 


PRIVATE  GUSTAVE  A.  KOLBE, 
Troop  K,  1st  United  Stutes  Cavalry.  Killed. 


PRIVATE  EMIL  BJORK, 

Troop  K,  1st  United  Stales  Cuvalry.  Killed. 


PRIVATE  PETER  II.  1)1  X, 

Troop  K,  1st  United  States  Cavalry.  Killed. 


VICTIMS  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  LA  GUASIMA,  NEAR  SANTIAGO,  JUNE  24. 


CUBA. 


[Special  Corkkspomdknce  ok  '‘JIarpkr’s  Weekly.”] 

Orr  Santiaoo,  Monday,  June  6,  1898. 

Tins  morning  at  forty-five  minutes  past  seven  o’clock 
the  ships  of  Admiral  Sampson’s  squadron  began  firing 
upon  Santiago  de  Cuba.  Tlie  attack  made  on  Tuesday  of 
last  week  was  simply  to  locate  tlie  batteries  of  the  enemy 
and  develop  their  power.  Since  that  affair  Lieutenant 
Harlowe  of  the  Vixen , with  several  Cubans  for  guides, 
climbed  the  hills  overlooking  the  harbor,  and  determined 
accurately  the  positions  of  the  ships  inside  and  the  various 
batteries  commanding  the  approaches  to  the  city.  On  a 
hill  to  the  west  of  the  channel  is  a new  masked  battery 
of  modern  guns  150  feet  above  the  sea,  and  to  the  east- 
ward of  Morro  another  masked  battery,  80  feet  above  the 
water.  All  of  these  guns  were  fired  to-day  with  smoke- 
less powder,  so  it  was  hard  to  tell,  when  our  ships  were 
filing,  whether  the  enemy  were  serving  their  guns  with 
energy  or  not;  an  occasional  shell  screaming  through  the 
air  and  sending  up  a great  geyser  when  it  struck  the  water 
was  the  only  visible  sign. 

To  the  right  and  left  of  each  of  these  batteries  were 
smaller  groups  of  rapid-fire  guns,  so  there  were  two  dis- 
tinct poinls  to  attack  and  two  separate  attacking  forces, 
the  ships  being  divided  ns  follows;  To  the  east,  the  New 
York  (flag  ship).  Iowa,  Oregon,  New  Orleans,  Yankee,  and 
Dolphin,  with  tlie  Porter,  torpedo-boat,  lying  out  of  range; 
on  the  west,  under  Commodore  Schley,  the  Brooklyn,  Mas- 
sachusetts, Texas , Marblehead,  Vixen,  and  Suwanee;  the 
last  two,  as  well  as  the  Dolphin  on  the  other  side,  lay 
close  inshore  aud  devoted  their  entire  attention  to  the 
small  batteries. 

The  eight  men  from  the  Merrimac  were  confined  in 
old  Morro,  and  so  that  picturesque  pile  was  exempted 
from  the  fire,  nor  was  it  slruck  by  accident  during  the  ac- 
tion. though  the  barracks  near  by  were  hit  repeatedly. 

Viewed  as  a spectacle  merely,  the  scene  was  one  long 
to  be  remembered.  The  towering  hills,  bathed  in  the  morn- 
ing sunlight,  showed  green  slopes  that  lifted  steeply  tow- 
ard the  sky  and  contrasted  sharply  with  the  dark  shadows 
of  ravines;  tlie  clouds  hung  low  over  and  around  th<  r 
peaks,  and  rolled  in  masses  of  vapor  down  the  sides  »f 
lofty  Mount  Cobre.  Out  at  sea.  mist  and  rain  shut  in  like  a 
curtain  the  borders  of  this  scene,  while  the  advancing  pomp 
of  thunder  nud  lightning  overhead  mingled  with  the 
flash  and  roar  and  deep  reverberation  of  the  batteries  on 
sea  ami  shore.  The  Nr w York  tired  the  first  shot,  the  other 
ships  following  quickly,  until  all  were  engaged,  ami  the 
continual  rumble  aud  shock  of  the  heavy  discharges 
drowned  the  thunder  of  the  heavens  and  echoed  and  re- 
echoed among  the  hills.  The  sunlight  for  a time  lit  up 
the  great  domes  of  smoke  that  rose  and  hung  in  fantastic 
shapes  about  the  ships,  but  at  half  past  eight  it  began  to 
rain  heavily,  growing  quite  dark,  and  the  smoke,  beaten 
down,  hung  low  over  tlie  water,  wrapping  tlie  ships  in  an 
impenetrable  mist.  Along  the  lower  bills  thin  wreaths 
of  white  vapor  crept,  rolling  out  into  rings  or  hanging  in 


straight  lines  of  white  in  the  ravines,  and  on  a hill  back 
of  the  town  a fire  burst  out,  the  flames  burning  brightly 
and  remaining  for  some  time,  until  finally  hidden  in  smoke 
aud  mist. 

It  was  like  trying  to  watch  two  rings  in  a circus.  From 
our  point  of  view  right  off  Mono  both  divisions  could 
be  plainly  seen,  but  only  one  at  a time  could  be  properly 
followed.  The  ships  kept  moving  slowly  about  in  short, 
circles,  firing  at  a range  of  about  twenty-eight  hundred 
yards,  the  guns  of  both  divisions  converging  on  the  bat- 
teries and  ships  in  the  harbor.  In  the  channel  entrance 
shells  were  falling  constantly,  sending  up  columns  of  wa- 
ter twenty  or  thirty  feet  that  looked  like  small  water- 
spouts, that  would  topple  over  and  disappear.  These 
shots  were  from  the  mortar  battery,  that,  having  the  range 
of  the  harbor  entrance,  was  satisfied  to  fire  there,  although 
there  was  nothing  to  hit  but  the  water.  One  of  the 
Spanish  ships  could  be  seen  at  times  through  the  smoke 
at  the  harbor  mouth — the  Deina  Mercedes.  She  was  struck 
several  times,  and  must  have  suffered  considerable  dam- 
age. It  is  reported  that  tlie  captain,  five  seamen,  and 
twenty-one  marines  w’ere  killed,  and  twelve  wounded  (re- 
ported in  the  Kingston  papers).  Over  on  the  west  side 
the  little  Vixen,  formerly  the  yacht  Josephine,  was  close  in 
uuder  the  land,  firing  constantly,  ami,  with  the  Suwanee, 
making  it  lively  for  the  near  shore  battery  One  man  on 
the  Suwanee  was  slightly  injured  by  a piece  of  exploding 
shell.  There  were  many  narrow  escapes,  however,  and  it 
seems  remarkable  that  neither  ships  nor  men  should  have 
suffered  after  being  under  fire  for  more  than  two  hours. 
A shell  passed  over  the  bridge  of  the  Texas,  and  striking 
the  water  twenty  feet  beyond  the  ship,  exploded,  giving 
out  a suffocating  odor  that  caused  the  officers  on  the 
bridge  and  the  men  in  the  near-by  port  to  turn  and  gasp 
for  breath.  The  combination  of  powder  smoke  and  rain 
acted  as  an  acid  on  tlie  paint  of  the  ships,  peeling  it  off  in 
sheets  wherever  it  came  near  the  muzzles  of  the  guns. 
One  of  the  forward-turret  guns  of  the  Tex<(*  was  fired 
straight  ahead  across  the  deck,  taking  all  the  paint  along 
the  superstructure  off  as  neatly  as  if  it  bad  been  done  with 
a knife.  The  New  York  also  suffered  in  places  in  the 
same  way. 

The  Yankee  and  Dolphin,  over  on  the  east'side  of  the 
harbor  mouth,  wore  firing  with  great  rapidity,  both  quite 
close  inshore,  with  the  Iowa,  Oregon , and  New  Orleans 
a little  farther  out  aud  keeping  their  guns  on  the  enemy. 
Tlie  Oregon,  with  her  big  guns  trained  over  to  starboard, 
giving  her  a slight  list,  wreathed  in  pale  smoke  and  lit  by 
the  flashes  of  her  broadside  battery,  made  a picture  at 
once  terrible  and  impressive  of  the  modern  fighting-ship. 
As  she  moved  away  out  of  action,  still  firing  her  after 
guns,  her  crew  were  swarming  the  decks  and  superstruc- 
ture forward,  playing  the  hose  and  scrubbing  down  as  if 
they  had  been  merely  at  morning  target  practice.  About 
10.30  the  New  York,  that  had  for  some  lime  been  out  of 
action  down  to  the  eastward,  came  along  the  line  flying 
the  signal  to  cease  firing,  and  the  ships  then  drew  off,  get- 
ting a parting  salute  from  the  forts,  which  the  Texas, 
nearest  in,  replied  to  with  a couple  of  shots. 


Baiiia  i«r  Guantanamo,  Tuesday,  June  14,  1898. 

The  coast  of  Cuba  along  the  south  side  of  the  province 
of  Santiago  is  one  succession  of  desolate  hills,  rising 
smoothly  from  the  sea  in  most  places,  but  dropping  off 
now  aud  then  in  steep  cliffs  of  limestone  or  granite  rock. 
In  the  face  of  these  sea-walls  are  many  caves,  hollowed 
out  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  around  them  and  into 
them  the  waters  boil  and  fret,  set  on  by  tlie  ground  swell 
and  urged  by  the  almost  constant  wind.  Beyond  this 
first  range  of  rocky  hills,  covered  with  low  mid  scmggly 
gray-green  vegetal  ion,  is  a series  of  steep  aud  forbidding 
ranges,  backed  by  mountains  that  loom  blue  and  distant 
or  hang  nearer  by  over  the  lower  hills.  Precipitous  and 
gushed  with  deep  ravines,  they  offer  no  sign  of  human 
life  or  comfort,  and  on  many  of  their  ridged  sides  the 
foot  of  man  rarely  if  ever  treads.  This  is  the  kind  of 
. coast  that  extends  westward  from  C»pe  Maisi  200  miles, 
and  with  the  exception  of  tiny  coves  where  small  boats 
might  land,  there  are  no  harbors  that  offer  protection  to 
vessels  of  nny  size,  save  two  only— one  where  the  hills 
sweep  northward  nmund  tlie  plateau  in  which  is  set  the 
snug  landlocked  liarlior  of  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  the 
other  the  beautiful  Bahia  de  Guantanamo,  thirty-nine 
miles  to  the  eastward.  Eight  miles  east  of  Santiago  there 
are  a small  town  niul  cove  in  which  an  American  company 
has  built  a large  iron  pier  lo  which  vessels  come  to  load 
with  iron  ore,  and  where  it  is  purposed  to  land  troops  to 
march  on  Santiago.  A refuge  for  tlu*  fleet  and  a coaling- 
station  being  necessary  on  this  const,  Guantanamo  was  se- 
lected as  an  available  spot,  and  accordingly,  on  Tuesday, 
June  7,  the  Marblehead,  accompanied  by  tlie  St.  Ixniis  aud 
Yankee , steamed  up  there  from  tlie  fleet,  tlie  Marblehead 
and  Yankee  going  in  and  throwing  a few  shots  into  the 
block-house  on  the  hill  and  the  houses  along  tlie  beach  on 
the  inside  of  Windward  Point,  and  looking  about  to  note 
the  possibilities  of  the  place. 

A cable  line  runs  from  Santiago  to  Kingston,  another 
to  Guantanamo,  and  from  there  to  Mole  St.  Nicholas, 
Haiti.  There  is  a perfect  net  work  of  wires  running  out 
of  Santiago,  and  on  Monday,  the  6th,  after  the  bombard- 
ment in  the  morning,  the  St.  Ixniis  and  cable- steamer 
Adria  got  to  work  and  cut  the  last  one.  as  they  supposed. 
Off  Guantanamo  the  St.  Ijouis  immediately  began  grap- 
pling for  the  cable  to  Mole  St.  Nicholas,  and  found  and 
cut  it  in  short  order,  the  Marblehead  and  Yankee  remain- 
ing inside  in  plain  sight  of  the  fort  at  Caimanera;  at 
dusk  the  fort  fired  some  shots,  and  a Spanish  gunboat 
mounting  seven  4.7  inch  guns  came  out  and  gave  them 
battle  for  a few  minutes,  and  then  hastily  retired.  There 
were  mines  in  the  channel  farther  on,  which  alone  pre- 
vented the  two  ships  from  going  tip  and  settling  matters 
at  once.  A collier  was  sent  up  from  the  fleet  on  Wednes- 
day. with  the  Dolphin  and  Vixen,  and  when  we  steamed 
into  the  beautiful  bav  on  Thursday  we  found  the  Mar- 
blehead on  guard,  tlie  little  cruiser  Vixen  coaling  from  tlie 
Sterling  Over  the  point  of  land  the  Spanish  fing  waved 
alwve  the  fort,  but  the  stars  and  stripes  flew  in  the  har- 
bor and  had  come  to  stay.  Tlie  calm  water  and  white 
beach  shining  in  the  sun,  with  the  rich  foliage  along  the 
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beyond.  Tiic  loaded  guns  gave  out  on  all  sides  their  „A,,1A  0„A„TA„A11„,  ir«faMdas,  June  is. 

wurninor  nnd  though  a thousand  eyes  watched  tli6  scene  • ..  > _ 

from  the'  thicketdiufdeu  shores,  no  sound  of  gun  disturbed  The  still  water  and  /iVTcelerdav— 

iIip  npnrp  of  the  duv  great  contrast  with  the  turmoil  nnd  battle  of  yesiernaj 

Friday  morning  the  transport  Panlher.ln  company  with  the  voices  of  men,  the  wlnr  of  a steam-launch,  or  plash 
the  Toxmite,  arrived  with  the  United  States  marine  bat-  of  oars  comes  m subdued  notes  across  the  bioad  surface 
tnlion,  650  men,  under  command  of  Colonel  Huntington,  of  the  henuiifnl  bajr.  ...  , , 

They  anchored  close  in  off  the  bench,  and  after  shelling  The  Abarenda,  lug  and  black  loaded  with  coal,  and 
the  place  and  setting  flic  to  the  shanties  and  remains  of  armed  with  stx-poundcr  gnus,  lies  near  us,  and  has  on 
the  block  house  on  the  low  hill,  the  marines  went  ashore,  board  the  seventeen  prisoners  captured  yesterday,  t hey 
The  cable  station,  a one-story  corrugated  iron  affair,  was  were  much  averse  to  climbing  up  the  slim  rope  ladder 
shot  full  of  holes,  hut  left  standing.  The  fishermen's  that  reached  to  her  deck,  hut  at  least  have  had  enough  to 
houses  were  burned  down  for  fear  of  contagion.  Taking  eat  by  this  time.  They  all  looked  half  starved,  and  re- 
possession of  the  hill-top,  they  immediately  tieenn  clear-  ported  scarcity  of  food,  though  every  one  and  al  the  men 
ing  away  the  wreckage,  throwing  up  intrenchments,  and  found  dead  in  the  woods  were  loaded  down  with  nmmu- 
setting  up  tents  anil  ctimp  equipage  al  the  foot  of  the  hill,  nition.  The  captured  lieutenant  was  taken  on  board  the 
among  the  palms  and  bushes.  On  the  highest  point  a tall  Marblehead.  nndXs0w  him  sitting  at  the  hospitable  ward- 
staff  was  raised,  and  for  the  first  time  the  American  flag  / room  table  and  making  himself  quite  at  home.  Over 
floated  in  possession  of  the  soil  of  Cuba.  /toward  the  western  shore  the  Panther,  J osewite,  and 

Sad,  dirty  soil  it  was  to  the  tired  men  who  toiled  all  Sterling  are  lying  in  a bunch  together.  The  Porter  lies 
day  in  the  heat  and  lay  on  their  arms  at  night,  eaten  by 
mosquitoes,  and  in  expecialion  of  attack  at  any  moment. 

From  the  very  first  the  marine  battalion  has  behaved 
splendidly.  The  transport  Panther  was  fitted  out  with 
remarkable  expedition— her  stores  “ broken  out,”  as  sailors 
sav,  from  the  navy  storehouse  at  the  New  York  Navy 
Yard  and  put  aboard  in  twenty- four  hours.  Jammed 
into  narrow  quarters  on  the  Panther , the  men  had  to  suf- 
fer grqat  inconvenience,  and  when  finally  landed  and 
camped  on  the  sand  spit  called  Camp  Sampson  at  Key 
West  they  were  not  much  better  off,  and  suffered  from 
heat,  flies,  and  mosquitoes  ns  much  as  they  would  have 
in  Cuba;  hut  their  fine  appearance  and  the  good  behavior 
of  the  men,  as  well  as  their  quick  and  efficient  readiness 
for  instant  work,  speak  volumes  for  the  officers  aud  men 
of  the  marine  corps. 

Friday  night  and  Saturday  passed  in  constant  work 
getting  camp  and  intrenchments  ready,  and  the  men  were 
worn  out  with  loss  of  sleep  and  severe  labor  when  dark- 
ness came  down  on  Saturday. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  two  pickets,  who  were  posted 
some  two  miles  away  from  the  camp,  were  eating  a bite 
of  supper  and  taking  a rest  under  some  trees,  lulled  into 
carelessness  by  the  quiet  that  had  so  fur  reigned.  These 
two  men,  privates  Dunphy  and  McColgun,  were  shot 
and  instantly  killed  by  a Spanish  lieutenant  and  his  men, 
who  had  crept  unobserved  through  tiie  woods  and  tired 
at  close  range. 

At  7 o'clock  the  Spaniards  began  firing  from  ail  sides 
and  at  close  quarters.  From  the  hills  and  black  shadow 
of  the  trees  came  the  sharp  crack  of  the  rifles,  the  bullets 
thudding  on  the  ground,  whirring  through  the  air.  chip- 
ping off  branches  and  leaves  of  trees,  and  falling  in  a hail 
in  the  water.  There  were  several  bouts  near  the  shore, 
and  three  war  ships  lying  quietly  at  anchor  in  the  still 
bay.  The  Marblehead  fired  several  shots,  but  as  their  fire 
would  have  beeu  as  dangerous  to  friend  as  to  foe,  they 
could  do  little. 

The  marines  had  quickly  formed,  and  from  their  posi- 
tion on  the  low  hill  came  a steady  return  fire,  checking 
the  attack,  and  driving  it  back  after  a time.  All  night 
the  shots  were  popping,  now  rising  in  furious  volleys  anti 
again  sinking  away  to  scattered  reports.  One  of  the  first 
to  fall  was  Assistant-Surgeon  Gibbs,  who  was  shot  in  his 
tent  door,  having  just  remarked,  when  the  firing  began, 
that  lie  did  " not  want  to  be  killed  in  such  a place.” 

On  Sunday  morning  the  Terns  came  in,  and  sent  ashore 
two  Colt  automatic  guns,  which  were  dragged  up  and 
set  in  position  at  the  top  of  the  hill. 

In  the  Saturday-niglit  attack  Sergeant  Smiih  was  killed, 
and  early  in  the -morning  Lieutenant  Neville  with  a pla- 
toon of  men  went  out  to  find  his  body  and  bring  it  in. 

They  were  attacked  by  a strong  force,  and  had  to  fall 
back.  The  bodies  of  McColgan  and  Dunphy  were  re- 
covered, aud  with  that  of  Dr.  Gibbs  were  buried  at  ten 
o’clock  on  the  southern  slope  of  the  hill,  the  enemy  fir- 
ing so  heavily  that  the  funeral  party  had  to  take  to  their 
guns,  and  the  salutes  that  were  fired  over  the  graves  were 
solid  shot  that  whistled  in  among  the  Spaniards. 

Sunday  night  the  firing  began  again  in  heavy  volleys, 
and  the  war-ships  took  a hand,  word  being  passed  by 
megaphone  where  to  fire,  when  the  Marblehead  sent  shell 
after  shell  among  the  enemy,  one,  by  request,  as  close 
as  one  hundred  feet  east  of  the  little” hill  which  the  ma- 
rines were  holding.  The  Spaniards  are  very  much  afraid 
of  the  ships,  and  they  have  learned  by  experience  how 
much  execution  tliev  can  do. 

Monday  remained  fairly  quiet,  occasional  shots  being 
exchanged,  and  the  men  lying  by  their  guns  in  readiness 
for  an  alarm.  Sergeant  Smith  was  buried  on  Monday 
with  Sergeant-Major  Good,  u splendid  soldier,  who  lmd 
spent  many  years  in  the  service,  and  who  was  devoted  to 
his  duty. 

Tuesday  morning,  about  seven  o’clock,  while  half  the 
marines  were  at  breakfast  in  the  camp  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  the  Spanish  began  firing  from  the  woods  to  the  east- 
ward. The  men  at  breakfast,  having  stacked  their  guns 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  broke  out  fresh  boxes  and  rallied 
driving  hack  the  attacking  party.  The  Marblehead  's 
launch,  coming  inshore  at  this  time,  opened  fire  on  the 
Spaniards,  elmsing  them  along  the  beach  with  her  rapid- 
fire  one-poumler.  v 

It  was  then  determined  to  clean  the  enemy  out  of  the 
woods,  ami  an  attacking  force  under  Captain  Elliott  was 
sent  out — Spicer's  and  Elliott’s  companies,  C and  D with 
Company  A divided  into  platoons  under  Lieutenants 
In  gate  and  Magill.  Divided  among  the  commands  were 
about  forty  Cubans. 

Ingun-'s  column  wns  misled  by  bis  guide, who  was  then 
disarmed  and  brought  hack  under  arrest.  The  platoon 
ol  Company  A under  Lieutenant  Magill  went  around  to 
tile  east \\  aid,  and  drove  the  enemy  back  toward  their 
camp  anil  block-house  near  the  shore  on  the  south  side  of 
the  pmnt  where  were  Elliott's  and  Spicer's  commands, 

. ? followed  the  shore  to  westward,  driving  the  Span- 

laids  before  them;  and  between  the  two  tires  they  were 
completely  whipped  and  driven  off,  their  block-house  and 


alongside  the  Alta  re  nda — small,  spirited,  and  tireless.  The 
Dolphin  and  Marblehead  swing  clear  of  the  other  ships, 
with  their  guns  ready  for  instant  service.  On  shore  the 
flag  floats  over  the  hill,  the  white  tents,  and  swarming 
marines,  who  look  like  big  brown  ants  moving  about  on 
the  fresh  red  earth  of  their  intrenchments.  Tents  are 
going  up  on  the  hill,  and  at  the  foot,  near  the  inc.ss-tents 
and  hospital,  the  Cuban  forces  are  setting  up  shacks 
built  of  palms,  cleverly  put  together  with  the  Iudinnlike 
wood- lore  these  people  have. 

The  sun  blazes  hot  on  the  hill,  and  the  flag  droops  in 
the  faint  breeze;  the  green  rounded  slopes  beyond  sim- 
mer in  the  glaring  light  and  are  still,  with  big  black  birds 
hovering  over  and  dipping  in  among  the  trees. 

The  roughly  built  landing  is  surrounded  with  boats. 
Distilled  water  from  the  Panther  conies  in,  in  large  bar- 
rels loaded  into  a cutter,  and  n sergeant  superintends  deal- 
ing it  out  to  the  men,  who  fill  their  canteens  and  supply 
their  mess  kettles— good  pure  water,  if  it  is  rather  warm. 
Earlier  in  the  day  every  man  who  could  was  sploshing 
about  in  the  cooling  sea.  having  a good  swim  and  gelling 
the  kinks  out  of  his  tired  limbs.  All  day,  in  fact,  except 
at  high  noon,  men  were  in  the  water, washing  the  red  dirt 
of  Cuba  out  of  their  systems  and  scrubbing  their  clothes, 
after  five  days  of  incessant  toil  and  fighting.  The  clean 
deep  sea  water,  clear  as  crystal,  and  washing  the  sands 
within  ten  feet  of  their  mess-tents,  will  be  a great  blessing 
to  the  men,  and  they  enjoy  it,  if  sharks  do  lurk  farther 
out.  The  Cubans  alone  seem  to  despise  such  trifles,  and 
once  they  swung  their  hammocks  under  the  palm  tents, 
they  stick  to  them  until  they  are  turned  out  for  duty. 

About  10.30  o'clock  a procession  of  boats  left  the 
Marblehead  and  moved  in  to  the  landing — a cutter  first, 
with  officers  and  armed  men,  and  then  a steam-launch 
towing  a boat  with  men  in  how  and  stern,  and  midship 
a silent  figure  covered  witli  a flag  — a Cuban  who  had 
been  wounded  the  day  before  nnd  had  died  on  the  ship. 
The  boats  landed  at  the  little  pier.  A bugler  sounds  a 
few  notes  of  the  Dead  March,  and  the  column  moves  slow- 
ly up  the  brown  hill.  Flags  are  half  masted,  and  the  sol- 
dier who  had  died  bravely  for  “ Cuba  libre”  is  laid  to  rest 
beside  the  others  who  lmd  given  their  lives  for  liis  cause 
as  well  as  for  their  own  starry  flag;  a silence  for  a lime, 
and  then  a volley  which  marked  the  end,  and  the  bugles 
blow  a quicker  step. 

On  board  the  Dolphin , in  the  great  cool  wardroom, 
now  shorn  of  its  luxurious  fittings,  lay  three  other  poor 
Cubans,  one  very  badly  wounded,  but  being  cared  for  by 
the  good  doctor.  A fine-looking  black  fellow,  done  up  in 
bandages  and  lying  patiently  on  the  long  divan,  opened 
his  eyes  as  I gazed  sympathetically  at  him  for  a minute, 
and  then  smiled  iu  a proud  way,  as  a soldier  should  who 
knew  lie  had  done  his  duty. 

About  one  o’clock  the  Texas  came  steaming  rapidly 
Into  the  bay,  and  signalling  the  Marblehead  to  follow 
swung  around  the  low  point  of  land  which  marks  the  en- 
trance to  the  upper  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  are  the  town 
and  fort  of  Cnimnnera.  The  channel  was  known  to  be 
full  of  mines,  and  for  several  nights  the  Marblehead's 
launch  had  tried  in  vain  to  locate  them  or  drag  up  the 
wires;  but  the  Texas  had  orders  to  destrov  the  "fort  and 
drive  out  the  thousand  or  more  soldiers  stationed  there 
So  on  she  went,  regardless,  and  the  Marblehead  quickly 
followed,  and  took  position  some  distauce  beyond  the 
Texas  and  to  the  left.  It  was  a very  pretty  sight,  and  the 
lexas  seemed  to  be  calling  by  special  invitation  on  the 
Dons.  She  swung  up  as  close  to  the  forts  as  she  could 
go,  dropped  her  anchor,  and  immediately  opened  fire  from 
,hliLPh  i .13,mcl'  “n<1  «;ineU  guns.  The  Marblehead  wns 
close  behind  and  her  5 inch  guns  flashed  nnd  roared  amid 
the  deeper  thunder  of  the  battle-ship’s  big  turret  guns 
Tiie  Suu-a nee  hud  come  from  the  fleet  lo  take  a hand  in 
the  proceedings,  aud  she  now  took  position  lo  the  right 
and  as  near  tiie  shore  as  she  could  get,  firing  with  her 
4 inch  and  6 pounder  guns.  The  St.  Paul  had  come  in 
during  tiie  morning,  and  lay  further  out  in  the  hay  Men 
crowded  her  rigging  and  swarmed  at  the  mast-head  and 
from  evert-  lofty  perch  on  the  Dolphin  and  nil  the  ves- 
sels in  the  harbor.  It  was  like  a grand  stand  view.  Over 
the  low  shore  they  could  see  it  alt-lhc  ships  the  red-tiled 
roofs  of  town  and  fort,  nnd  where  the  shells  struck  and 
sent  up  he  dust  in  thick  clouds.  Tiie  marines  on  their 
lull  top  had  even  a better  view,  and  lined  up  watching  it 
all  with  the  greatest  interest.  The  high  hills  in  the  back 
ground  have  been  veiled  in  rain  half  the  time  durh.g  the 
past  W'cek,  though  not  a drop  has  fallen  down  ,,,,.1,, 

£ck«™ay  tUlC  (1?,k  biUG  thun<ler  cl°ud  lowering  in  the 
background  made  a fine  setting  for  the  shins  and  ti.p 

^ou^’h^cc"  t,mt  fl0ate<1  UCr08S  the  ba>’  ami  ™hed 

We  had  followed  up  after  the  ships,  nnd  lav  as  near  ns 
with  a'l,o!fr'tit0,t  '':  S,"rnnte-  , Tim  Marblehead'*  launch 
suspended'  their 
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liberation  and  accuracy.  Cheers  burst  frequently  from 
the  men  watching  as  a shell  from  the  12-inch  gun  struck 
the  fort,  sending  up  a great  cloud  of  yellow  dust,  followed 
by  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  big  gun.  The  flash  of  the 
discharge  and  the  effect  of  the  exploding  shell  seem  to  be 
instantaneous;  the  eye  cannot  follow  the  difference;  then 
comes  the  smoke  rolling  and  swelling  out  in  a vast  cloud, 
and  the  shock  of  explosion  reverberating  nnd  ringing  in 
your  cars. 

Awe-inspiring  ns  a thunder-storm  is.  the  rapid  firing  of 
these  big  guns  is  even  more  so,  and  as  you  watch  the 
dirt  and  dust  spreading  out  in  a thick  cloud  the  force 
seems  greater  than  it  really  is. 

As  only  half  the  men  on  the  Texas  were  engaged  at 
the  guns,  her  decks  aft  were  crowded  with  men;  officers 
on  the  bridge  watched  with  glasses  the  effect  of  the  shots, 
and  Jackies  no  less  interested  climbed  up  anywhere  to  get 
a better  view.  The  hose  was  kept  playing  to  cool  the 
ship,  nnd  a stream  of  water  was  running  off  the  deck  the 
entire  time.  We  had  tiie  ship  silhouetted  by  her  own 
smoke  most  of  the  time,  standing  out  in  bold  relief  against 
the  smoke  and  flame  one  instant,  nnd  the  next  enveloped 
in  a thick  haze. 

Except  for  a few  shots  from  the  fort  in  the  early  part 
of  the  action,  there  was  no  reply  to  all  this;  its  fire  was 
badly  aimed,  as  usual,  nnd  as  ours  became  hm  tor,  no  doubt 
the  garrison  skedaddled.  The  Marblehead  fired  a number 
of  shots  into  the  barracks  in  the  town,  and  after  an  hour 
and  a quarter  the  firing  ceased  and  the  Texas  withdrew. 
Having  been  in  close  enough  to  slick  her  nose  into  the 
mud.  she  left  a trail  of  stirred-up  water  behind  her.  The 
Marblehead,  in  getting  into  position  in  the  midst  of  the 
work,  fouled  a mine  with  her  propeller  blades;  the  ship 
was  stopped,  the  wire  hauled  on  board,  and  Lieutenant 
John  Nickels,  executive  officer,  calmly  sawed  eff  the  con- 
nection. They  afterwards  pulled  the  thing  on  board,  nnd 
we  saw  it  on  the  poop-deck  when  the  ship  got  back  to 
her  anchorage— a small  can-buoy  it  looked,  painted  red, 
and  with  a lot  of  small  barnacles  sticking  to  it;  it  was 
dated  1896.  Lieutenant  Noel  took  off  the  war-head  and 
dissected  it;  inside  was  nn  iron  can  containing  one  hun- 
dred pounds  of  guncotton,  and  had  the  contact  been 
struck,  it  is  probable  that  the  Marblehead  would  have  been 
destroyed.  The  launch  tarried  behind  after  the  ships 
went  back  to  their  station,  and  continued  dragging  for 
mines.  They  found  one  after  a while,  and  were  getting 
it  up  when  a lot  of  Spanish  troops  on  shore  opened  fire 
on  them.  The  bullets  struck  tiie  launch  nnd  fell  in  the 
water  all  about  the  two  boats.  The  one-pounder  rapid- 
fire  gun  was  quickly  turned  on,  and  the  men  grabbed 
their  rifles  and  returned  the  fire  vigorously.  The  one- 
pounder  was  banging  away  at  a great  rate,  when  the 
mounting  got  loose,  and  the  gun  jumped  clear  over- 
board. 

Hearing  the  firing,  the  Suwanee  hurried  back,  and  began 
shelling  the  bushes  with  her  six-pounders,  and  turning 
two  Colt  automatics  loose  on  the  hidden  enemy,  soon 
drove  them  off.  The  quick  ping!  ping!  ping!  of  the  lit- 
tle automatic’s  * ’lead  squirts,”  as  the  sailors  cull  them,  has 
a mighty  comfortable  sound  when  you  are  behind  them. 
The  launch  got  the  mine  and  towed  it  alongside  the  ship, 
from  where  it  was  taken  ashore. 

Wednesday  night  and  Thursday  passed  uneventfully, 
the  war-ships  turning  their  search- -lights  on  the  shore  at 
night  and  keeping  a close  watch  for  trouble.  On  Friday 
morning  the  Oregon  came  in  for  coal,  nnd  soon  had  two 
big  colliers  on  either  side  of  her.  As  the  hushes  and 
trees  on  the  north  shore  of  the  bay  were  still  full  of  Span- 
iards, who  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  pick  off  a 
man  or  two,  the  Marblehead,  Dolphin,  Sana  nee,  nnd  St. 
Paul  began  shelling  them  out  about  ten  o’clock,  and  fired 
for  half  an  hour.  The  St.  Paul,  astern  and  slightly  out- 
side of  us,  made  music  with  her  shells  that  whistled 
through  the  air  at  a great  rate.  In  the  afternoon  the 
Oregon,  after  coaling,  filed  a few  shots,  at  the  railroad 
station  nnd  telegraph  offices  in  Caiinanera;  a train  was 
standing  on  the  track,  and  at  the  first  shot  stood  not  on 
the  order  of  its  going,  but  went  shrieking  up  the  line. 

Bahia  nr  Guantawamo,  Saturday,  Juju  IS. 

This  morning  about  six  o'clock  we  saw  a white  flag 
waving  on  the  shore  where  yesterday’s  firing  took  place. 
The  Porter  went  in  and  sent  a boat  to  bring  off  a man, 
who  claimed  to  be  a Cuban;  lie  was  taken  on  hoard  the 
Marblehead  and  given  a suit  of  clothes  and  a square  meal, 
aud  sent  ashore  to  the  Cubans  armed  with  a Lee  rifle  and 
cartridge-belt  with  U.S.N.  on  it;  later  iu  the  day  it  was 
reported  that  lie  had  decamped,  proving  fo  be  a spy.  No- 
tices have  been  posted  up  in  the  woods  to  the  effect  that 
men  who  want  to  surrender  will  be  well  treated;  ihe 
Spanish  officers  tell  their  men  that  they  will  he  killed  if 
captured.  One*  man  came  in  with  three  Mauser  rifles  and 
a knapsack  full  of  cartridges;  lie  said  that  he  had  been 
in  Cuba  eleven  months,  had  fine  things  promised  him,  but 
had  never  received  any  pay,  and  had  had  nothing  to  cat 
for  three  days;  under  the  circumstances,  he  had  decided 
to  become  an  American  if  they  would  let  him.  A party 
of  Cubans  this  afternoon  explored  the  strip  of  woods 
shelled  yesterday,  aud  found  over  fifty  dead  Spaniards  ns 
a result  of  the  firing.  No  wonder  they  dread  our  ships! 

It  is  quite  certain  now,  from  explorations  made  to-dny, 
that  over  three  hundred  were  killed  or  died  of  their 
wounds  iu  the  woods  as  a result  of  their  encounter  with 
the  marines  in  Saturday,  Sunday,  and  Tuesday’s  fight. 

About  noon  the  Marblehead' s launch,  with  Lieutenant 
Anderson  in  command,  went  up  to  Caiinanera  with  a flag 
of  truce  to  arrange  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  with  a view 
to  getting  Hobson  nnd  his  men  out  of  Morro.  Nothing 
wns  accomplished,  but  the  launch  people  reported  that 
the  fort,  though  badly  damaged,  was  being  repaired  and 
new  guns  set  up,  and  that  the  gunboat  looked  spick  and 
span  and  ready  for  business  yet.  All  are  well  ashore  ex- 
cept some  of  the  Cubans,  who  are  suffering  from  over- 
eating and  tight  shoes,  having  never,  many  of  them,  worn 
shoes  before  in  their  lives.  They  have  a bright  new 
Cuban  flag  over  their  camp,  and  for  them  the  prospects 
are  brightening  considerably.  There  is  no  dqubt  of 
tlieir  loyalty  or  courage,  the  last  words  of  many  of  those 
who  were  killed  being  ••  Viva  Cuba  libre!” 

Orr  Santiago,  Sunday,  June  19,  1S9S. 

Except  for  a heavy  ground-swell,  the  sea  is  as  smooth 
ns  glass,  and  sparkles  under  the  morning  sun  like  a pol- 
ished mirror.  Looking  over  the  ship's  side,  the  blue  water, 
cool  and  deep,  is  lit  far  down  by  myriad  shafts  of  light; 
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Manhattan, 
Martini,  Whiskey, 
Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin, 
Vermouth,  And  York. 

) ACocktailMustBe 
f Cold  To  Be  GoodjTo 
| Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
, Over  Cracked  Ice, 
(Not  Shaven)  Stir 
And  Strain  Off. 
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SHOOTING  THE  RAPIDS 


perienc  viCry  ^ busincss-  Trust  only  in  an  ex-  W 
Strone"CaeigUlde-°ne  « cool  head  and  a| 

the  is  risky-  lo°-  un'css  you  have  just  W 

the  right  shaving  soap.  In  many  soaps,  disease  3 

Hidden  ^nk,  polson*  smarting  and  burning  sensa-  ® 
Hidden  Rocks  that  threaten  your  safety,  health,  X} 
soaps  you  know  nothing  about.  (ti 


.ind  comfort.  Don’t  shav< 

"1  rust  only  in  shaving  soapi 
reputation .• 

You  can  always  rely 

WILLIAMS’  SHAVING  SOAPS 

lather  insures  a degree  of  ease,  com! 
anorded  by  no  other  soaps. 

Does  your  barber  use  WILLIAM 

Williams'  Soaps  sold  onyrtar,,  but  sent  by  mail  1 

2--i- 

W.lliams'  Shaving  Soap  iB.rberVl,  5 round"lf“ 
Trial  Cake  for  ac.  St* 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO..  OLA 

London,  64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C. 
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and  S“e°dU  toami'hd  T‘!i"  S?18”1  c0,nr' 

along  on  the  lapis-lazuli  surLa*  ' The  “lips 

~stt=£&£S3¥3 

lines  softened  By  tile  morning  air  Z com 

Zve'Zof  MormtndZut  ^arZnd  Z 
and  iheVei,,“ml  y,e"°'v  fla«  hoatingZbove" 

Sin, 'now'  howag"Cred  ?il-v'  A"  still  and 

all  hands  are  caMcd  to  pm?.',"  and" a slmrt 
SCI  moil  by  the  chaplain.  Home  and  all  that 
it  means  seem  far  away,  hut  the  simple  cere- 
andfd  1 ,e.orti?r2n<I  come  with  soothing 

m,wy  n lire<l 

in-  ere  nnl  ??"'ers  dcsP«eh-boal«  mot-  I 
in  Here  and  there  among  the  scattered  shin«  ' 
nnd  newly  arrived  and  very  ml™“  is  the 

I v ih'f ‘/P  c‘“tc' 7Kich  c“me  Jown,  convoyed 
liylie  Dune,  loaded  with  provisions  fertile 
jiri  t.  Launches  unit  cutters  swarm  about 
lier  for  fresli  stores  and  fresh  food  of  any 
,1.  * llrc  needed  by  nearly  ail  the  lii'liline 
slops,  which  liave  liecn  at' sea  three  or  four 
weeks,  and  nil  hands  reduced  to  paymaster's 
s ores-ainned  food  and  salt  meat ; To  fee 
uw’r  rUlt  or  vpsetables.  Fruit  i„  £ 

IV  est  Indian  ports  is  so  cheap  and  good  that 
it  seems  remarkable  some  clever  Yankee  has 
not  loaded  up  a steamerful,  with  ice  beer 
tobacco  and  small  luxuries,  nnd  obtained 
permission  to  ' ' bum-boat " the  fleet.  IWs 
millions,  in  it.  Delicious  pineapples  culled 

nZillr  i"  ller°'  C0S‘  flflT  <:™s  a dozen 

’ Kingston ; bananas,  fifteen  cents  a bunch 

c TmTT S’  ,ma',g:"os'  «"d  similar  things 
cost  little  on  shore,  but  are  priceless  luxfi- 
rn;s  lo  a lot  of  men  living  on  sally  food  and 
drinking  lukewarm  water.  We  usually  sup 

Srv°"eTTb  TCn  “ !>«•«.  »"■< 


cany  enough  to  give  some  away  to  our 

short  filfw  a fGiW  days,’after  wliicH  we  are 
short  till  we  make  another  run  to  5 market 

fr/mSil  11  ‘ “ Vei"m:,,s  fl™<l  three  shots 
IlT  r-f  J"“m  e;?U,IS  int°  U,e  batteries  on 
slioie.  Her  guns  do  not  make  much  noise 
hut  when  the  shells  strike  and  explode 
there  is  n sound  as  if  a block  of  houses  had 

orisl?  d0nn  ‘1  °,ne  awful  an(1  tremendous 
ci.ish.  One  shot  was  tired  from  the  west 
battery  in  return,  but  did  no  linrm. 

No  doubt  the  reports  from  Santiago  vid 
Kingston,  of  dnrnngc  lo  the  ltd,,,,  Me, -cede* 

I tzmyn  and  oilier  slops  are  intended  to  be 

d S tZ '«lS;iiye.i  ll,  '?  Sf  arcei-'r  possible  that 
all  the  shells  that  have  dropped  into  the 
harbor  have  been  harmless,  and  though  we 
have  no  certain  information  as  to  the  actual 

thnt°HUSei  ‘°  lb°  en<;!ny'  11  is  fair  to  suppose 
that  they  have  not  all  been  in  vain  I 

n^rPa"iardf  hfiJ°  been  busy all  tl.e  week 
nf  \i°  eU,n?  tbe  batteries  to  tlie  westward 
of  Morro,  and  one  or  two  new  and  large  guns 
have  been  mounted.  These,  it  is  supposed 

ImT,  k T1  0m  s°m<!  nf  tl,e  ^ips  b,  the 
li.il  boi.  Hie  east  halterics  have  also  been 
strengthened,  and  it  does  not  seem  likely  that 
this  peaceful  manner  of  sitting  down  in  front 
of  the  enemy  and  waiting  for  hint  lo  sur- 
render  will  soon  reduce  the  fortress  of  San- 

One  thing  is  certnin,  that  the  sinking  of 
the  (me  big  Mernmac  and  her  2000  tons  of 
coal  has  availed  but  little,  as  her  spars, 
which  alone  interfere  with  the  passage  of  a 
So™ LC0“  d ,be  ,“sily  removed  should  the 
Spanish  care  to  do  so;  but  to  tlie  American 
mi-m  m "f  “ Pil3SilSc  in.  the  sunken  ship 
mi  ht  be  a far  more  serious  obstacle. 


ineg1ocamqnertbe  b'Ue  hi"s  they  ««n- 
niwnysTTn"  T !n  '*  remeVbeZ 

The  army  and  navy  Tnrever 
Throe  choera  lor  the  rod,  while,  and  blue  ! 
ran  in  our  thoughts,  and  hurrah  was  on  Ihc 
tip  of  every  tongue.  You  couldn't  help  it 
The  Jackies  grinned  from  their  grim  floa'i,  - 

Sd  o br,die'i  bo>'s'  auSnburm  men 
Who  had  tramped  aud  ridden  all  over  tin* 
plains  of  the  West  for  Uncle  Sam,  but  hid 
never  seen  a foreign  shore  or  a fleet  of  fie  in 

mg  ships  before,  smiled  back  in  return  S 

srundertttPr- 

A NAVAL  DIARIST.* 

An  old  sailor's  life  is  proverbially  one  of 
I movement  and  unlimited  . reminiscence  ami 
Tiredl  nf  ' y Rear-Admiral  Franklin 
if  i™*’-  / our.  °'vn  navy,  is  an  example 
of  how  interesting  and  varied  may  be  the 
years  afloat  and  ashore.  His  pictures  of  om 

v-ear  1M2  .°v  rt,e  r^in,e  of  ab°«t  the 

year  184„  arc  pertinent  and  striking— its 
d SC‘P  me,  its  outward  show,  its  moral?.  At. 
the  time  of  his  first  professional  studies 
our  naval  schools  were  nearly  non-existent. 
Kven  on  a receiving-ship  the  tuition  was 
poor,  and  in  the  sleeraie  mess  Te  nd  | 
slupmeu  " ived  like  pigsb"  Itear-Adnd!al 
Franklin  charactenzcs  the  “general  tone 
:;Tstylc  , of  excited  sen  diclion  as  beinc 
and  1 l"|Ch  th.es!une  as  Mnvryat  describes" 
vZ  *lia  Pointing  out  the  American  na. 
vy  s customs  ns  derived  from  those  of  the 
bwiroCO”ntry-  he™ys  find  the  resent 
n r;#S  S0  str,k"1g  that  but  for  the 
ti  g nnd  the  crown  on  the  one,  and  the  flag 
and  tlie  eagle  on  Ihc  other,  one  might  have 
imagined  himself,  if  his  eyes  had  been 
suddenly  unbandaged,  to  be  on  board  a 
5‘"P  % e,th?r  nation.”  As  to  our  naval 
mi  Aom-lr'1  . P ranklin  nnies  that 

I vlnGda,S  tlie  distinctive  colur  for  seamen's 
rig  dates  only  from  about  tlie  middle  of 
tlie  last  century;  that  when  he  went  to  sea 
one  epaulette  was  worn,  rather  Ilian  iwo 

a mere  detail  of  a lieutenant’s  uniform 

and  fixed  on  the  right  shoulder;  and  that 
there  was  no  objection  to  wearing  high 
silk  hills  with  uniforms!  The  social  mem- 
orabilia are  many;  and  the  grace  of  an 
old  sailors  gallantry,  and  the  warmth  of 
ong  friendships  in  I, is  profession,  and  a 
kind  and  generous  nature  pervade  the 
vnlumc.  Ihc  chapters  referring  to  the 
authors  active  service  during  the  civil 
war  are  merely  a few  of  those  of  special 

* Menurrie#  of  a Rear- Admiral  who  has  served  for 
more  than  Half  a Cenlnry  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
btates.  By  S.  It.  Franklin,  Rear- Ad  mind,  U.  S.  N (Re- 
tired).  IIIiiht rated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Deckel 
Edpes  and  Gilt  Top,  f3.  New  York  and  London : 
Harper  and  Brothers. 

( Continued  on  page  676.) 
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1 1 S^<nP^L,y,?.,^7,,ER\_MKSAVlNS,-ow’s  Soothing 

Mi.  1 . ,ld  »!.wnys  be  used  for  children  teethinir 

' curefwfnrt  ryi?i.,lId’JS?f,si,,Sutlie  gll,ns-  “Hays  all  pain! 
— [yL/r  ] C°  C’  and  s t1e  best  remedy  for  dinrrhaa! 

ALWAYS  WATCHFUL. 

nrTL'J  iS^tf 

under  contnicts  with  fanners,  Ruaranteeimr 
Sc„rltZ-f”i„  f1'*”  in  health  - sivlox  constlo 


Pepsalt... 


indi"Z?,ion  Hmm  Mo  Terrors  For  Him 

1 hat  salt- shaker  is  filled  with  Pepsalt 


is  the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  whirl,  1. 

amount  of  the  dissoTOiL11'  d“e“s,?rT 
igr*-  «"■'»  in  place  of*St  ut 

X°jUr  mca,s  makes  good  this  de- 
hcency,  as  you  fake  with  every 
mouth  tul  of  your  food  a simflaV 
substance  to  that  which  is  __ 1 , ■ ,aJ 

sfix ^rw&SSS 

4 boS.?lDeda!,0drt^']!;P,e  ia  “»-Cr 

* The6  VArrpv?'  Po^PaM- 


The  Vaupel  -SaK.tah  Co 

PFDKA,r  - — gsaarai?»|®ifi: 

PEPSALT  CURES  AND  PREVENTS  INDIGESTION 


The  si^lit  of  so  many  flno""ships  lonflug 
liitle  is  rather  discour- 


S°  “.luu  ,H  n,cner  c,,scour- 
nging.  but  tlie  army  is  expected  daily,  and 
lien  some  acllve  operations  will  no 'doubt 
oegm.  In  tlie  mean  time  the  weather  lias 
been  fine,  and  everybody  is  well.  The  sen- 
breeze  comes  in  every  morning  about  ten 
oclnck-ihe  sailors  call  it  the  doctor-and 
it  coo  is  Willi  fragrant  breath  the  fierce  heat 
of  the  early  morn  mg, 

Off  Santiago,  Monday,  June  SO,  1898. 

Early  ll, is  morning  we  were  informed  that 
the  army  transports  had  been  sighted  to  the 
eastward  We  ran  out  a few  miles,  and  at 
ten  o clock  had  ihem  in  full  view  on  the 
horizon  The  day  was  perfect,  a Jicbt 

8kvefill ed  wi7lgi 'm-  ,°?g1SW®n  of  l,,e  S(-n.  the 
fntr  nil  K;  ,lbl1'  - l,V‘t  C,OUds-  lllt!  IliHs  Show- 
P.  e bil!e  Pclmid  us.  and  the  fresh  morn- 
11, e ZfT"?  “ut  "f  tbe  8°utheast  was  like 
k Mill  0 ."...,  * the  New  England 
a t.  Far  down  lo  the  eastward  the  trail  I 
!!  L,m?k'  "f  ll,e  •nSflnrds  reached  to  the 
nut  of  vision  thirty  - five  ships,,  counting  I 
the  convoys;  tlie  big  Indiana  looming  pom 
h rons  and  powerful,  and  able  lo  play  well  1 
the  part  ut  protector.  1 y 

andbH,!"5 °*cfo4;.w™t  in  nt'vance  as  scout, 
the  r „ A’,,mpZh\, S"ar<|-»I>ip.  second  with 
t a.  Detroit  nnd  Mac/uae,  torpedo-boat  Du 

lino  Tf  cn,iH'Ts  scattered  down  the 
fleer  ?' 'ou™ter  went  out  to  meet  the 

fleet,  nnd  when  they  turned  toward  the  land 
SfZnTe?,?1’  “e  ong  li"e  il  ^minded  me 
in,  f,the  ?reat  golkerings  of  vessels  at 
an  international  yacht-raoe  off  Sandy  Hook 
Thousands  of  soldiers  looked  down  from  the 


ire  sreatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siec.f.rt’s* 
l Hittkhs,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
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Author  of  “Soldiers  of  Fortune,”  “The  Princess 
Aline,  "Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela,”  etc. 
Illustrated.  Post  8vo,  Paper  Boards,  #*£50. 
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BOKER’S  BITTERN  I 

0 SOHMEU 

or  Drui/oiit.  ’ • 


He  is  a Public  Benefactor 

OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 

B.-tHed  in  bond,  suppiien  this  lon«-fFlt  want.  Sold  by 
all  leading deii^iu  a. ^I'rt  ncribfd  l-y  all  leading  physiciaua. 

W.P.Sauibb  & Co  * DcartMruCuuuiy,  Ini, .Distillers 


Heads  the  List  of  the  ’ 

Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

t'Hiition.— 1 he  buying  nulilic  will  please  not  con- 
found the  genuine  .SO  1 1 >1 K It  Piano  with  une  t>f  a 
similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells— 
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(Continued  from  page  675.) 

interest  to  American  naval  readers.  They  include  a 
sketch-portrait  of  Farragut  shortly  after  the  attack  on 
Mobile,  and  a vivid  page  describing  the  burning  of  the 
Merrimac.  There  is  a ring  of  the  present  continual  con- 
flict between  Spanish  war  despatches,  as  the  Madrid  jour- 
nals report  them,  and  the  truth  of  matters,  in  such  an 
anecdote  as  Rear-Admiral  Franklin  tells  of  his  going  to 
report  at  Norfolk  the  destruction  of  the  Merrimac.  He 
had  witnessed  the  complete  shattering  of  the  dreaded  ram 
by  the  explosion  of  the  magazine.  But  on  telling  his 
story,  “the  flag-officer  said  to  me,  ‘One  of  the  offi- 
cers of  the  Merrimac  is  here  on  leave,  and  lie  de- 
clared emphatically  that  the  Merrimac  has  not  been 
destroyed!’  I replied  that  I did  not  care  what  he 
said,  that  there  was  no  more  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  the  bones  of  the  Merrimac  were  now  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  sea  than  that  I was  living  at  the  moment. 
He  then  said.  ‘Oh,  I am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  cor- 
rectness of  what  you  reported,  but  let  him  enjoy  hi* 
delusion*.'"  (The  italics  are  ours.)  To  Admiral  Farra- 
gut we  have  this  tribute  from  the  author:  “ I think  Far- 
ragut was  the  pluckiest  man  I ever  knew.  I think  he 
was  absolutely  insensible  to  fear;  iudeed,  that  feeling  did 
not  enter  into  his  make-up  as  a man  at  all.  I do  not  be- 
lieve that  he  could  appreciate  the  meaning  of  the 
word.”  The  style  of  Rear  - Admiral  Franklin’s  book, 
direct  and  simple,  adds  to  the  reader’s  pleasure  in  it; 
and  whether  he  is  describing  an  eruption  of  JHiiuna  Lon, 
an  evening  at  an  opera  of  long  ago,  an  interview 
with  a Sultan  of  Turkey,  a royal  visit  to  a United  States 
ship  or  a beautiful  hostess  at  a dinner  party,  he  is  equally 
at  ease  and  equally  sincere  in  recording  an  impression. 
He  was  appointed  an  acting  midshipman  in  1841;  and  his 
long  story  seems  short,  so  thoroughly  interested  is  he  in 
telling  it  to  us.  E.  Irejlkus  Stevenson. 

DIAKY  OF  THE  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  €59.) 

range  of  the  San  Luis  ball  cry  that  commands  the  approach 
to  Santiago  from  the  southeast — a force  of  Cuban  allies  is 
posted  ; within  the  troebas  that  surround  Sautiago  on 
three  sides,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  thousand  Spanish  sol- 
diers, under  Linares,  expect  attack.  The  indispensable 
Cubans  play  their  parts,  by  command  of  the  insurgent 
general  Garcia,  some  along  the  woods  west  of  Santiago 
to  intercept  re  enforcements  for  the  beleaguered  town  de- 
spatched by  Blanco,  some  to  block  the  way  between  San- 
tiago and  Caimanera  (Guantanamo  Bay)  on  the  east,  while 
three  thousand,  led  by  Garcia  in  person,  have  been  brought 
in  our  transports  to  day  from  Aserradero  to  Siboney,  an 
anchorage  six  miles  southeast  of  Sevilla.  Within  the 
harbor,  Cervera’s  fleet;  just  beyond  its  entrance,  Samp- 
son’s war- ships,  guarding  against  a possible  evasion 
— now  that  the  sunken  Merrimac  is  admitted  to  be 


not  a complete  obstruction  in  the  channel.  On  land 
there  is  no  marked  disparity  in  the  opposing  forces, 
and  re-enforcements  for  either  or  both  may  arrive  be- 
fore the  blow  is  struck.  The  Yale,  with  a force  of  vol- 
unteers, should  reach  the  coast  and  land  her  men  to-mor- 
row, while  General  Pando,  with  eight  thousand  Spaniards 
from  Manzanillo,  may  attempt  the  rescue  of  Linares.  To 
intercept  Pando’s  re-enforcements  has  been  Garcia’s  chief 
anxiety.  A little  pause  will  be  given  to  our  side  while 
the  paths  from  the  coast  are  being  widened  into  roads 
over  which  cannon  may  be  hauled  up  to  points  command- 
ing a beautiful  old  city  with  an  ugly  flounce  of  trenches 
and  barbed-wire  on  its  outskirts.  Heavier  guns  are  still 
to  be  landed;  a few  Gatling,  Hotchkiss,  and  field  guns 
have  reached  the  front.  It  is  reported  that  every  road 
and  path  leading  to  Santiago  has  been  mined  with  dyna- 
mite—a Spanish  offset  to  the  Vesuvius,  “earthquake-throw- 
er,” that  night  after  night  has  been  “coughing”  at  the 
defences  near  the  harbor’s  mouth.  “ Rough  Riders  ” and 
dismounted  regular  cavalry  encamp  to-night  on  a plain 
within  three  miles  of  Santiago. 

Monday,  June  27. — Our  marines  at  Camp  McCalla,  now 
in  undisputed  control  of  the  outer  bay,  ask  permission  to 
attack  the  Spanish  garrison  at  Caimanera,  on  the  western 
shore  of  the  landlocked  portion  of  the  harbor.  A de- 
spatch from  Miss  Clara  Barton  announces  her  arrival  at 
the  landing-place  in  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  states  that 
Red  Cross  tents  have  already  been  erected. 

Admiral  Camara  has  received  orders  from  Madrid,  it  is 
said,  to  proceed  through  the  Suez  Canal  with  the  war- 
ships under  his  command.  Our  consul  at  Port  Said  has 
protested  against  permitting  the  Spanish  fleet  to  refill  its 
bunkers  with  coal  there. 

An  official  bulletin  of  the  Navy  Department  announces 
that  “Commodore  Watson  sails  to-day  in  the  cruiser 
Newark  to  join  Admiral  Sampson  at  Santiago,  where  he 
will  take  under  his  command  an  armored  squadron,  with 
cruisers,  and  proceed  at  once  to  the  Spanish  coast.”  An- 
other official  bulletin,  subsequently  posted,  adds  the  infor 
mation  that  “this  squadron  will  sail  for  the  coast  of 
Spain  immediately.”  The  Bureau  of  Navigation  has  given 
to  the  press  the  following  particulars:  “ Commodore  J. 
A.  Howell  is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  First  Squad- 
ron of  the  North  Atlantic  fleet.  Commodore  W.  S.  Schley 
is  assigned  to  the  command  of  the  Second  Squadron  of  the 
North  Atlantic  fleet.  Commodore  John  C.  Watson  is  as- 
signed to  the  command  of  the  Eastern  Squadron.  The 
Eastern  Squadron  will  be  composed  of  the  following  ves- 
sels: Flag  ship  Newark,  battle  ship  Iowa,  battle-ship  Ore- 
gon, cruiser  Yosemite,  cruiser  Yankee,  cruiser  Dixie,  and 
the  colliers  Seindia,  Abarenda,  and  Alexander." 

The  third  expedition  to  the  Philippines,  commanded  by 
General  Arthur  McArthur,  who  makes  the  Indiana  his 
flag-ship,  sails  from  San  Francisco.  The  other  vessels 
starting  to-day  are  the  City  of  Para,  Ohio,  and  Morgan 
City.  The  Valencia  will  sail  to-morrow. 


Brigadier  General  R.  T.  Frank,  who  succeeded  Major- 
General  Wesley  Merrill  in  command  of  the  Department 
of  the  East,  with  headquarters  at  Governors  Islaud,  New 
York,  is  relieved  of  that  command  and  ordered  to  report 
in  person  to  the  Secretary  of  War  for  assignment  to  duly. 
Brigadier-General  G.  L.  Gillespie  is  ordered  to  take  com- 
mand of  the  Department  of  the  East. 

Tuesday,  June  28. — From  Cape  Frances,  the  southeast- 
ern point  in  the  province  of  Pinar  del  Rio,  to  Cape  Cruz, 
the  southwestern  point  in  the  province  of  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  every  port  but  one  has  been  an  open  door  through 
which  supplies  could  freely  pass  to  the  Spanish  army  of 
occupation.  Notice  was  served  to-day  that  these  doors 
have  been  closed.  President  McKinley’s  proclamation  of 
this  date  declares  that  “ in  addition  to  the  blockade  of  the 
ports  specified  in  my  proclamation  of  April  23,  1898,  the 
United  States  of  America  has  instituted  and  will  maintain  I 
an  effective  blockade  of  all  of  the  ports  on  the  south  coast  ' 
of  Cuba,  from  Cape  Frances  to  Cape  Cruz,  inclusive,  and 
also  of  the  port  of  San  Juan,  in  the  island  of  Porto  Rico.” 

The  reference  in  the  last  clause  is  to  the  blockade  of  San 
Juan  by  the  St.  Paul  (Captain  Sigsliee),  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  a week  already.  As  for  ('upturn  Sigsbee’s 
efficiency  in  that  command,  a striking  hit  of  evidence  is 
supplied  in  the  bulletin  posted  by  the  Navy  Department  t 
to-day: 

Captain  Slgsliee  reports  ttmt  on  Wednesday  Afternoon,  while  off  San 
Juan,  Porto  Itlco,  he  was  attacked  by  a Spanish  unprotected  cruiser 
and  the  Spanish  torpedo-boat-destroyer  Terror.  The  Terror  made  a 
dash,  which  was  awaited  by  the  St.  Paul.  The  St.  Paul  hit  the  Terror 
three  times,  killing  one  officer  and  two  men  and  wounding  several 
others.  The  Terror  dropped  back  tinder  cover  of  the  fortification* 
with  difficulty,  and  was  towed  Into  the  lmrbor  in  a sinking  condition, 
where  site  is  now  being  rcpaiiod.  I.uter  a crnlscr  nnd  n gunboat 
started  out,  but  remained  under  protection  of  the  forts.  I 

Wednesday,  June  29.—  General  Slmftcr  reports  that 
Spanish  re-enforcements  for  General  Linares,  numbering 
eight  thousand,  with  pack-trains  and  droves  of  animals, 
are  advancing  from  Manzanillo  to  the  felief  of  Saniiago.  i 
An  equal  force  (*.  e.,  eight  or  nine  thousand  men,  General 
Snyder's  division  of  the  Fourth  Army  Corps)  is  now  leav-  | 
ing  Tampa  for  Santiago  to  aid  Shatter. 

Major-General  Merritt,  sailing  for  Manila  this  morning 
on  the  Newport,  expects  to  overtake  the  transports  of  the 
third  Philippine  expedition. 

The  Navy  Department  makes  public  this  afternoon  a * 
portion  of  a despatch  from  Admiral  Dewey,  dated  at  . 
Cavite,  June  28,  as  follows: 

No  change  in  the  situation  since  my  telegram  of  Jnnc  IT.  Five  1 

German,  three  British,  one  French,  one  Japanese  mcn-of-wnr  in  port. 
Insurgents  constantly  closing  in  on  city.  Agninahlo,  insurgent  lend- 
er, witli  thirteen  of  his  staff,  arrived  June  19,  by  my  permission,  on  the  . 

„\Viji  CUan.  He  established  himself  ut  Cavltd, outside  the  nrsenal, under  T 
the  protection  of  our  guns,  nnd  organized  his  army.  The  progress  of 
Agttinnldo  has  been  wonderful.  He  has  invariably  conducted  the  war 
humanely.  My  relations  with  him  are  cordial,  but  my  conferences  j 

have  beeu  only  of  a personal  nature. 
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NEWS  FROM  THE  KLONDIKE. 

[Spkcul  Correspondence  op  “Harper’s  Weekly.”] 

March  13,  1898. 

Word  was  brought  to  Dawson  of  the  state  of  the  water 
at  the  Yukon  flats.  A great  tide  of  human  beings  was 
pouring  into  Dawson  by  way  of  the  Chilkoot  passes,  aud 
Captain  Hausen,  manager  of  the  A.  C.  Company,  saw  that 
if  the  boats  did  not  get  up  the  river  the  situation  would 
be  extremely  critical.  He  went  down  in  the  A.  0.  boat 
Marguerite,  to  Fort  Yukon,  where  he  learned  of  the  alleged 
failure  of  the  boats  to  pass  over  the  bars,  and  assuming,  it 
is  said,  that  a bona  fide  effort  had  been  made,  he  returned 
to  Dawson,  reporting  that  low  water  would  uot  allow  the 
other  boats,  the  Bella  and  the  Weare,  to  get  up,  that  there 
was  a shortage  of  provisions,  and  that  those  who  had  no 
grub  must  flee  for  their  lives.  There  was  held  a series  of 
meetings  to  discuss  the  grave  situation.  Captain  Hansen, 
greatly  wrought  up,  went  about,  up  and  down  the  streets, 
addressing  crowds  of  men,  urging  them  to  go!  go! 

Healy  of  the  N.  A.  T.  Company,  in  what  we  can  attrib- 
ute to  nothing  else  than  the  narrowest  spirit  of  busiuess 
rivalry,  kept  telling  every  one  that  there  would  be  no 
shortage  of  grub,  no  starvation,  and  he  posted  a public 
notice  to  that  effect.  A meeting  was  held,  in  which  the 
companies  were  called  upon  to  state  how  far  they  could 
be  depended  upon.  It  was  shown  that  if  the  other  boats 
did  uot  get  up,  there  was  not  sufficient  grub  for  all  in  the 
country.  Heaiy  admitted  this  to  be  the  case.  His  atten- 
tion was  thereupon  called  to  the  sign  he  had  posted,  and  it 
was  taken  down.  The  miners  and  people  of  Dawson,  as 
the  situation  grew  more  serious,  held  angry  meetings,  and 
organized  a committee  of  twelve,  who  called  upon  the 
small  Mounted  Police  force,  announcing  their  intention  to 
divide  up  evenly  what  grub  the  stores  had,  and  warning  the 
police  of  the  uselessness  of  making  resistance.  The  officer 
in  command  went  to  Captaiu  Hansen  and  Captain  Healy, 
and  told  them  that  to  make  resistance  with  the  handful 
of  men  at  his  command  was  simple  suicide.  The  com- 
panies thereupon  set  about  to  defend  themselves;  and  the 
A.  C.  Company,  for  one,  barricaded  the  doors  of  its  cor- 
rugated metal  warehouse  with  provisions  and  supplies, 
aud  armed  its  employes  with  Winchesters.  The  day  be- 
fore the  day  set  for  the  division,  to  the  relief  of  all,  and 
no  doubt  to  the  astouishment  of  Captain  Hanseu,  the 
Weare  steamed  into  the  dock,  followed  a few  days  later 
(on  September  30)  by  the  Bella,  both  boats  reporting  a 
hold-up  at  Circle  City.  The  Bella  was  thirty-five  tons 
short,  aud  the  Weare  twenty-five  tons.  The  bouts  had 
beeu  ordered  to  leave  no  cargo  at  Circle  City,  but  to  pro- 
ceed on  to  Dawson,  the  point  most  in  need  of  relief.  Circle 
City  being  280  miles  nearer  the  food  centre.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  danger  of  starvation,  and  the  excitement  at 
Dawson,  and  Hansen’s  report  that  the  boats  would  not 
get  up,  the  inhabitants  at  Circle  City  determined  to  stop 
the  boats  and  take  enough  supplies  by  force  to  put  them- 
selves beyond  danger.  When  the  Weare  arrived  the 
boat  was  boarded  by  men  armed  with  Winchesters,  and 
the  captain  ordered  to  take  off  a part  of  his  cargo,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  money  was  tendered  to  pay  for  the 
goods  iu  full.  The  captain  of  the  Weare  made  angry  pro- 
test, but  was  forced  to  land  twenty-five  tons.  She  was  be- 
lieved to  carry  200  to  250  tons  of  cargo  of  all  kinds.  It 
is  charged  that  a large  part  of  this  was  whiskey,  or  rather 
one  way  of  putting  it  is  that  some  charge  that  if  the  Weare 
had  carried  flour  iu  place  of  the  whiskey  she  had  aboard, 
all  danger  of  famine  would  have  been  removed.  When  the 
Weare  was  about  to  start  up,  the  N.  A.  T.  passeugers  who 
had  come  as  far  as  Circle  City  applied  for  passage,  but  were 
denied  it,  on  the  ground  that  orders  were  for  nothing  but 
freight  to  be  taken  to  Dawson.  Three  days  later  the  Bella 
arrived  at  Circle  City.  The  miners  met  her  at  the  dock, 
and  demanded  the  removal  of  her  cargo.  An  eye-witness 
describes  the  scene  as  follows: 

“The  Bella  arrived  about  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening. 
It  was  dark,  and  quite  a number  of  people  were  on  the 
dock.  When  the  gang-plank  was  fast,  a committee  of 
miners  went  aboard  and  told  the  captain  that  they  had 
held  a miners’  meeting  at  the  A.  C.  store  that  day,  that 
they  were  short  of  grub  a certain  amount,  that  the  com- 
mittee had  a list  thereof,  and  they  gave  the  captain  a copy 
and  told  him  they  wanted  the  grub  left  at  the  warehouse 
at  Circle,  and  if  he  would  not  willingly  do  so  they  would 
compel  him  to.  They  claimed,  in  the  first  place,  that 
they  needed  the  grub ; in  the  second  place,  that  it  be- 
longed to  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 
company  had  no  right  to  ship  it  out  to  Canada.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  Captain  Rae  of  the  United  States 
army,  who  was  a passenger  on  the  boat.  Captain  Rae 
told  the  committee  that  the  cargo  did  not  belong  to  the 
company,  but  hud  been  sold  (and  the  money  taken)  in 
Dawson,  and  they  were  trying  to  get  it  there.  The  com- 
mittee replied  that  it  did  uot  make  any  difference  they 
were  going  to  have  it  anyway,  and  they  sent  a commit- 
tee down  to  open  the  hatch.  Captain  Rae  again  ap- 
pealed to  them.  He  told  them  it  was  lawlessness,  against 
order,  and  not  the  proper  thing  to  do  at  all;  that  if  he  had 
any  soldiers  he  would  see  that  they  did  not  do  it,  he  would 
undertake  to  fight  them,  but  he  was  but  one  man  with  one 
gun.  He  told  them  he  wished  they  would  remember  the 
people  up-river,  who  perhaps  were  needing  provisions  a 
great  deal  more  than  they;  that  they  might  go  and  take 
out  stuff,  but  without  his  permission,  and  he  urged  them 
to  take  as  little  as  possible.  He  further  told  them  that 
such  pracUces  were  bad  in  a new  country  like  this,  and 
that  it  would  lead  to  more  wrong  actions.  He  promised 
them  that  another  year  he  would  have  soldiers,  and  they 
would  not  dare  to  do  such  a thing  then.  There  were  no 
doubt  men  in  Circle  City  who.  if  they  found  out  they 
could  hold  up  a boat  with  provisions  consigned  to  Dawson, 
would  hold  up  the  same  boat  from  Dawson  with  gold  con- 
signed to  Seattle.  b 

The  miners  listened  to  the  speech  of  Cnptaiu  Rae,  and 
then  sot  to  work  unloading.  They  worked  from  half  piist 
nine  till  one.  removing  thirty -five  tons  of  the  boat's  cargo 
sucii  as  Hour,  bacon,  hams,  canned  goods,  etc  The  Bella 
reached  Dawson  with  eighty  tons  b 

Before  starting,  the  Jldla.  in  contrast  to  the  action  of 
the  other  company,  took  aboard  a number  of  her  own 
passengers,  dropping  a barge  sbe  had  in  tow,  and  even 
tl" oe  passengers  of  the  N.  A.  T.  Company  making  scant 
&,i  Therc  I33  lalk  at  Meneck  of  holtlingeop“be 
Bella,  as  there  was  but  seven  months'  grub  to  Inst  nine 
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months,  but  the  miners  at  a meeting  decided  not  to 
do  so.  . 

On  the  arrival  of  the  boats  Hansen  continued  to  urge 
the  people  to  go,  and  meetings  were  being  held  all  the 
while.  Hansen  offered  the  free  use  of  the  Bella  to  those 
wishing  to  go  down.  Ilealy  made  a charge  of  fifty  dol- 
lars to  those  who  went  on  his  boat,  the  Weave.  Hansen 
further  told  the  people  that  if  any  were  short  he  would 
supply  them  with  grub  to  Forty  Mile,  and  at  that  place 
the  storekeeper  of  the  A.  C.  Company  would  supply  them 
with  grub  to  Circle,  and  if  any  were  without  money  grub 
was  to  be  supplied  them  free  of  cost.  Of  those  who  got 
up-river,  about  thirty  had  to  go  back,  and  thus  of  all  the 
number  who  stinted  for  the  gold-fields  after  the  arrival  of 
the  Portland  with  her  gold,  not  over  a dozen  were  able  to 
remain  at  Dawson.  Thus  were  the  hardships  of  the  trail 
compensated  for  by  the  disappointments  of  the  easier  and 
, less  expensive  route. 

The  Bella  remained  but  twenty-four  hours  before  pulling 
out.  The  river  was  running  full  of  ice,  and  navigation 
was  dangerous.  When  the  boat  reached  Circle  the  cap- 
taiu considered  it  unwise  to  go  on.  The  passengers 
urged  the  captain  to  do  so,  and  threatened  to  take  charge 
of  the  boat  themselves,  but  next  morning,  when  they  were 
about  to  carry  out  their  threat,  the  boat  was  frozen  fast 
in  the  ice.  Many  went  down  in  small  boats.  The  old- 
timers,  who  knew  better  than  any  one  else,  were  the  very 
first  to  leave.  The  whole  number  that  went  down  river 
was  perhaps  three  or  four  hundred.  Among  them  were 
many  of  the  new  arrivals,  aud  it  marks  the  seriousness  of 
the  situation  when  officials  of  the  new  government,  such 
as  the  Gold  Commissioner’s  assistant  and  a party  of  sur- 
veyors. had  to  keep  straight  on. 

All  haste  was  made  by  those  going  the  other  way.  Men 
with  hand  sleds,  with  now  and  then  a dog  team,  were  leav- 
• ing  in  batches  of  twenty  to  fifty  a day  after  the  1st  of  No- 
vember. The  price  of  every  t liing  necessary  for  the  trip  out 
rose,  until  dogs  brought  as  high  as  $.800  apiece.  A basket 
sledge  cost  $75;  dog  feed,  $1  a pound,  snow  shoes,  $30; 
moccasins,  $7  50  to  $10;  moose-hide  mittens,  $7  50  to  $10. 
The  dog-teamsters  were  making  money  by  taking  parties 
out;  $600  to  $1000  was  the  price  forpussage,  and  that 
price  has  ruled  during  the  winter.  The  situation  was 
relieved  by  many  of  those  who  came  iu  with  short  sup- 
plies selling  their  outfits.  A fuur-tbousand-pouud  outfit 
sold  for  $4000;  $1  a pound  ruled.  Outfits  were  eagerly 
snatched  up  at  that  price.  The  restaurants  were  the  most 
eager  buyers.  There  were  two  in  the  place.  They  were 
running  about  half  the  time.  They  would  have  to  close 
until  another  outfit  could  be  had.  Meats  were  $3  50, 
porterhouse  steak,  $8;  coffee,  50  cents;  pie  or  sandwich, 
75  cents;  cocoa,  $1  50  a cup;  and  everything  else  in  pro- 
portion. These  prices  continued  the  same  until  the  1st 
of  March,  when  a meal  could  be  had  for  $2. 

Quantities  of  meat  came  to  Dawson.  The  Indians 
turned  in  thousands  of  pounds  of  moose  meat.  Last  year 
they  got  $30  a ham ; formerly,  at  Forty  Mile,  $3  50  a ham; 
now  they  get  $90  to  a $100.  Jack  Dalton  brought  a 
hundred  head  of  cattle  over  his  trail  to  mouth  of  Felly 
about  June  1,  butchered  them,  and  rafted  down,  aud  a 
man  named  Cameron  brought  sixty  more  by  same  trail. 
Fern  look  seventy,  William  Perdue  seventy,  and  Hibbard 
Norton  eighteen  to  Five  Fingers  by  branch  of  Dalton’s 
Trail.  W.  S.  Courtnay  drove  595  head  of  sheep  to  mouth 
of  Pelly.  Both  Courtnay  and  Perdue,  starting  late,  had 
experiences  in  the  river  never  to  be  forgotten.  Prices  of 
meat  have  been  I1  to  $1  50  a pouud.  The  grub  question 
has  been  the  one  question  all  winter.  Numerous  parties 
went  out  with  the  intention  of  tramping  in  in  the  spring. 
Supplies  can  be  brought  down  river  on  the  water  before 
the  steamers  arrive.  The  miners,  wherever  one  goes,  ap- . 
pear  to  be  well  supplied,  aud  do  not  stint  themselves  nor 
allow  others  to  do  so.  There  has  been  no  speculation  in 
grub  amoug  the  old-timers.  There  has  beeu  much  swap- 
ping aud  selling  of  flour,  but  always  at  $6  a suck.  Flour 
has  been  gradually  coining  down,  $50  prevailing  during 
the  winter.  At  the  beginning  of  March,  however,  there 
was  a sudden  slump,  and  flour  could  be  had  for  $25.  It  ap- 
pears as  if  every  oue  had  beeu  hoarding  flour,  until  all  at 
once  they  saw  the  end  of  winter  and  the  relief  of  the  situ- 
ation, though  there  are  many,  many  people  who  have  run 
short,  and  are  going  either  hungry  or  on  one  meal  a day. 
There  is  no  need  of  this,  as  food  can  be  bad  for  price, 
aud  Dawson  is  an  easy  place  to  make  money  for  a man  of 
resource  who  will  work  hard.  There  is  more  flour  than 
anything  else  now,  but  other  things  have  gone  up.  But- 
ter is  $2  50  a pound;  lard  the  same;  chocolate,  $3  a pound* 
condensed  milk,  $1  25. 

The  N.  A.  T.  Company  was  utterly  unable  to  fill  its 
orders,  and  there  has  been  much  bitterness  among  the 
miners.  The  A.  C.  filled  all  its  orders.  After  the  A.  C. 
was  sold  out  the  N.  A.  T.  began  putting  on  its  shelves 
various  goods,  and  the  prices  raised,  the  pretence  being 
made  that  it  is  stuff  freighted  up  from  Forty  Mile.  That® 
the  Yukon  way  of  conducting  business.  At  the  A.  C 
store  Indians  and  women  of  the  town  have  been  able  to 
buy  anything,  even  flour,  but  no  one  else.  The  N.  A T 
Company  also  lias  its  favorites.  Some  can  buy,  others 
not  Nearly  everything  sold  is  on  order.  It  is  a favor 
of  the  most  marked  kind.  The  stock  in  both  stores  is 
very  small.  One  of  the  clerks  in  the  store  remarked, 
laughingly,  that  that  was  the  first  place  he  was  ever  in 
where  the  less  you  could  sell  the  better  clerk  you  proved 

^as  ,^een  8carce*  there  lias  appeared  to  be  no 
end  of  liquor,  but  even  that  is  giving  out.  Alcohol  lias 
been  selling  at  $3300  a cask.  Nails,  for  some  singu- 
lar reason,  are  scarce,  being  worth  $5  a pound  $500 
a keg  ; ln  connection  with  which  there  is  an  old  man 
hard  at  woik  on  the  contract  of  removing  the  nails  from 
W00(]'work  of  the  old  opera  house  that  was 
burned  the  opening  night,  in  return  for  the  privilege  of 
of  the  11  r g,?ld:clust  dropped  into  the  sawdust 

dies.  *40  a tax  C°a  *°‘  ’ t<10'  has  bccn  *40  a gallon;  can 
<ii.liiaBi':S.  lmTe  b<ien  50  an  bour’  but'  on  account  of  the 


I... if  . . imuiy  wok  lays  to  work  for  one- 

work  “sink  w ,of,forty/eot'  on  so,“1  dalma.  and  went  to 
work  sinking  holes.  An  astonishing  number  of  these 
lays  have  been  thrown  up,  for  reasons  to  U-  explain^ 
length  later.  .Many  men  have  been  doing  well  cutting  anil 
sawing  wood  at  *30  to  *40  a cord.  More  who  want  o 

proa  Dec  tin  fir*  w’  i R re  'I'orki"S  for  w“Ses.  Little  actual 
prospecting  has  been  done  by  imy  one.  Yet  it  has  been 
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nothing  but  a succession  of  stampedes  all  winter,  at 
present  over  7000  claims  having  been  staked  and  recorded. 

We  bad  no  communication  with  the  outside  world  untii 
January  4,  when  the  official  mail  arrived,  and  on  the  25ili 
of  February  forty  dogs  brought  in  part  of  the  regular  mail, 
much  more  being  left  behind  at  Little  Salmon,  some  Slav- 
ing come  direct  from  Dyea.  The  provisional  govern- 
ment were  ice-bound  at  Big  and  Little  Salmon.  Some  of 
them  have  arrived  just  now.  Major  Walsh,  the  commis- 
sioner of  the  new  “ Yukon  Provisional  District,”  is  still  at 
Big  Salmon,  and  over  half  a ton  of  mail  yet  at  Little 
Salmon.  The  river  closed  in  November,  aud  there  were 
many  narrow  escapes  at  all  points. 

There  have  been  numerous  cases  of  freezing  of  toes  and 
bands,  and  even  lives  lost,  but  the  winter  has  been  unusu- 
ally mild.  A double  clean-up  will  go  out  this  year. 
Much  work  is  being  done  on  Eldorado  and  Bonanza.  A 
Striking  tiling  is  the  small  amount  of  work  done  on  the 
several  creeks,  the  very  great  unevenness  of  the  pay.  and 
the  great  confidence  iu  the  creeks.  The  country  is  full 
of  gold,  but  at  the  present  time  it  lias  hardly  been  pros- 
pected. As  soon  as  the  river  froze  those  stranded  at  Cir- 
cle and  below  began  to  work  toward  Dawson. 

A1  Thayer  and  George  Ransbury,  N.  A.  T.  Company  pas- 
sengers. were  the  first  to  reach  here,  having  left  Circle 
October  30,  with  six  dogs  and  two  sleds,  in  company  with 
an  Indian  guide,  Paul.  They  brought  enough  provisions 
to  take  them  back  to  Circle  if  necessary,  ami  a large  sup- 
ply of  candles  and  moccasins  to  sell  for  ready  cash— a total 
weight  of  1000  pounds.  They  were  thirty-eight  days  iu  an 
extremely  cold  snap,  and  had  to  chop  a trail  forty  times 
across  the  Yukon  ice.  Thayer,  beyond  a doubt,  saved 
the  lives  of  Joaquin  Miller  and  his  companion,  W.  H.  E. 
Canovan,  who  left  Circle  ahead  of  them  with  a hand  sled, 
against  the  urgent  advice  of  those  familiar  with  the  hard 
ships  and  dangers  of  winter  travel  in  the  snow.  It  is  just 
the  sort  of  thing  Miller  has  been  doing  ever  since  lie 
started  to  come  here  with  $50  in  his  pocket,  and  is  char- 
acteristic of  tiic  man  who  in  his  reports  is  still  advising 
more  men  with  $50  in  their  pocket  to  come  in  to  the 
Yukon.  Thayer  passed  Miller  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
river,  broke  down  at  Charley  River,  eighty  miles  out.  and 
in  consequence  was  overtaken.  With  150  miles  still  abend 
of  them,  Miller  had  the  following  supply  of  food;  2]  lbs. 
German  sausage.  6 lbs.  bacon,  6 lbs.  pilot -bread,  10  lbs. 
beans,  and  they  bought  6 lbs.  of  moose  meat  at  Charley 
River.  Exchanging  their  sleds,  Thayer  took  them  in 
charge  and  brought  them  on  to  Dawson.  Miller  is  ad 
vising  people  about  this  country,  using  the  prestige  of  his 
name  ns  a writer  of  fiction  mid  poetry.  He  is  not  fitted 
to  advise  who  came  into  this  ill-provided  country  without 
an  outfit,  and  who  has  been  from  the  start,  and  is  now, 
dependent  wholly  on  the  bounty  and  foresight  of  others. 
Poetry  is  out  of  place  here  in  winter,  unless  the  dreams  of 
the  dreamer  can  thaw  the  frozen  mercury  or  satisfy  the 
demands  of  a Yukon  appetite. 

On  the  16th  of  February  A.  E.  Carr,  otherwise  known 
as  Jack  Carr,  arrived  with  the  mails,  having  made  the 
remarkable  journey  of  1700  miles  from  St.  Michael,  leav- 
ing there  Thanksgiving  day.  He  bus  passed  on  toward 
Dyea.  Tappan  Adney. 


T1IK  SHOW. 

“Come  in,  come  in!"  the  Showman  cries; 

Anti  touts  with  clattering,  fleshless  jaws. 

“My  panorama  edifies, 

My  portraits  catch  even  Hell’s  applause. 

I’ve  store  of  paintings  praised  Below, 

With  scenes  to  make  Friend  Satan  vain. 

But  none  such  mastery  can  show 
As  these — the  ghastly  art  of  Spain. 

“From  burning  homes,  from  screw  and  rack 
See  Jewish  maids  and  gniybeards  flee; 

With  branded  brow  and  livid  back, 

The  pillaged  Moors  attain  the  sea. 

And,  pray,  admire  these  dungeons  grim. 

That  stake,  those  robes  with  tongues  of  flame! 

They  wrought  their  work  as  serving  Him 
A Torquenmda  dared  to  name. 

“Roll  on,  my  showl  Dark  Alva  here, 

My  apt  lieutenant,  sullen  stands— 

Stranger  to  mercy  as  to  fear — 

Apollyon  of  the  Netherlands. 

And  there,  toward  helpless  England’s  shore, 

The  dread  Armada  glides,  ill-starred; 

My  harvest  had  been  thousands  more 
Had  Ireland’s  reefs  forgot  their  guard! 

“Ho,  for  the  New  World  I Knife  in  hand, 
Their  victims  gasping  at  their  feet, 

See  false  Meuendcz  and  his  baud, 

Their  master-butchery  complete. 

In  tortures  that  a fiend  might  dread, 

Lo,  shrieking  Incas  gold  upyield. 

And  look!  The  Spanish  Main  runs  red, 

The  Spanish  pirates’  booty-field. 

“Now  note  what  horrors  choice  I have; 

The  Eastern  Indies’  story  rare. 

The  blazing  hut,  the  ravished  slave 
Define  the  Spaniard’s  fostering  care. 

And,  next,  baptized  with  sister-name. 

The  Western  Isles  present  their  ring. 

By  Spanish  crime,  for  Spanish  shame, 

A record  filled  to  festering! 

“And  last,  I show  thee,  blackened  jewel, 

Of  all  the  Antilles  careanet! 

What!  Didst  thou  fancy  Time’s  long  school 
Could  make  the  Spaniard  human  yet? 

Scourged— prostrate— with  thy  strangled  cry, 

I,  Death,  have  seemed  thy  friend — of  all! 

Despair  not!  In  the  darkening  sky 
Justice  aud  vengeance  wait  to  fall!” 

E.  IuENiEus  Stevenson. 
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Nature’s  Antidote  to  Uric  Acid  Poisoning 

r’  0/  Meriien'  Con"-  reports  in  -New  England  Medial 

for  Stone  h,  tte^adderf  from  ^ a'Jout  two  years  ago 

years.  On  my  suggestion  h h had  been  s“«ering  for 

he  commenced  the  use  of  BUFFALO  LiTHIA  W/flTR  aS  he 

mucli  opposed  to  operative  interference  aft  1/1 .”™ *“  was  very 

a short  time,  disintegration  f ' After  uslnjr  the  Water  for 
quantities  of  stone  were  passed  Cep^ncextent, took  Place  and  large 
he  passed  as  much  ^s  a teaS  “ nfufoi  fheTi  dayS  in  su““sion 
for  a considerable  period  he  Zssed  l»™  and  at  intervals 

continued  use  of  the  Water  there  was  a ?onsu!nt t,£S’  and  li,lder  the 
until  he  was  entirely  relieved.”  Stant  P^sage  of  Calculi 
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,?£?„  Ttes^ts; •■wSJ.A'u  h:Kw«db,,Sr; R,Z’;  A **•— 

i trace  of  the  Oxalate  of  Lime.” 


URIC  ACID  with  . 


the  formof  Calculi  ^0,4°  Integrate  and  eliminate  Uric  Acid  in 
as  a preventive  of  the  Satl  oT  MS  a ” Si  S 

^Jotc^^  ^a|,l^^^ja^aad0“"definahi|etHl'sSwTthout"enCd^^^^e^ 

ohfJinta  i th  k i a.nd  a Nearness  to  the  complexion  not  to  be 
obtained  from  any  of  the  cosmetics  of  the  shops  P 

.Buffalo  lithia  Water 

Grocers  and  Druggists  generally.  Pamphlets  on  application 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VA 

Springe  open  for  gueats  from  June  15th  to  Oct.  lit. 


Have  You  Read- 

Memories  of  a Rear-Admiral 

Who  has  Served  for  More  than  Half  a Cen- 
tury in  the  Navy  of  the  United  States.  By 
S.  R.  Franklin,  Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  Navy 
(Retired).  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $}  oo. 

Collections  and  Recollections 

By  One  Who  Has  Kept  a Diary.  With 
One  Illustration.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental, $2  JO. 

Through  the  Gold  Fields  of  Alaska 
to  Bering  Straits 

By  Harry  de  Windt,  F.R.G.S.,  Author  of 
“A  Ride  to  India,”  etc.  With  a Map  and 
Illustrations.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 
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Guaranty  Trust  Co.  The  C0L°RAD0  special 

- . _ ) ONE  NIGHT  TO  DENVFD 


;The 
, Exhilarating 
Mountain 
I Air 

of  the  “ Rockies  " is  a buoy- 
ant promise  of  health  and 
pleasure.— It  is  a new  kind 
or  air— you’ll  enjoy  it.  The 
delightful  summer  resorts 
—Denver  — Ma  u i tou  — Colo- 
rado Springs  and  the  ■ ‘ Moun- 
tam  Locked  Inns”  charm 
everyone.  The  most  popular 
tram  between  the  East  and 
the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
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Scientific  .American 
Jfrmy  and  Coast  Defence 
Supplement 


ONE  NIGHT  TO  DENVER 
VJi  Cbicajo,  Uaion  Pacific  and  North  western  Line. 

Leaves  Chicago  io  A.  M.  daily,  Stop- 
Exe,wsi,ion°We?n  3t  Trans- Mississippi 
ajLutai'cd  "fck« 

Chicago  & North-Western  Ry. 

The  Pioneer  Line  West  and  North- 
west  of  Chicago. 


3J£  P«h'ication  Is  intended  to  extend  and  am- 
' Pc"  nyNav^Sunn<t^hefr.1Cent,  “ Scientific  Amer- 
hrl  nndVfilePP  ment'  a"d  Contains  over  100 
otlfer  subjSVr  aSS  engravinK8*  showing  among 

Disappearing  Guns,  Machine  Guns,  Armor, 
Rapid-Fire  Guns,  Projectiles,  Mortars, 
Submarine  Mines,  Dynamite  Guns,  Etc. 
rrice  by  Mail,  25  Vents. 

°L  ~r 

plement,  and  the  two  publications  include  X 

tl.at  has  yet  been  nubllsS  I n VdSd  cSfaST 

aKsa?— 

l or  sale  by  all  gjewsdealers,  or  address, 

MUNN  & CO.,  Publishers, 

361  Broadway,  New  York. 


GETTYSBURG  BATTLE-FIELl). 

PerNonslIjr-Co u dueled  Tour  via  Penn- 
sylvania Bailroad. 

rJ^n/?atUrday’  J.v’y  l6>  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road  Company  wdl  run  a special  three-day  tour 
to  Gettysburg,  the  Mecca  of  American  pa, ri. 
otism.  Leave  Neiv  York  8.50  A.M.;  Trenton 
10.58  A.M.;  Philadelphia,  12.20  p.m.  Round 
trip  rate,  including  two  days’  hotel  accommoda- 
tions  and  carnage  drive  over  the  battle-field— 
ail  necessary  expenses-$i3.5o  from  New  York 
112.50  from  Trenton.  #10.00  from  Philadel- 
phia, and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points 
A tourist  agent  and  chaperon  will  accompany 
hr  JTy’-T  Cf,P«-  James  T.  Long,  the  cele 
H?  JdJU,de;.WI  describe  the  battle  at  the 
High-Mater  Mark,  “ Bloody  Angle.” 
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SILENCE,  and  Other  Stories.  By  Mary  K.  Wilkins.  i6mo,  Cloth, 
Ornamental,  $r  2^. 

r Miss  Wilkins-  Oian  any  other  of  our  story-tellers,  has  iienetrated  the  character 

° i Ci'V  c , n<  people-  She  knows  the  energy,  the  directness,  the  reserve,  the  reticence, 
ant  the  hie  beneath  the  ice,  which  are  peculiar  to  men  and  women  who  have  lived  away 


-Mt.  Howells  s progress  in  the  field  of  American  fiction  has  been  so  uniform,  so  con- 
si'  ml.  so  steadily  upward,  that  today  the  announcement  of  a new  work  from  his  pen 
possesses  all  the  elements  of  a literary  event. 

(jH()SIS  I HAVE  MET,  and  Some  Others.  By  John  Kendrick 
Ba\(.s.  With  Illustrations  by  Newell,  Frost,  and  Richards/  i6mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

.1  . In  | , 1 1 uifcuh  °f  the  I Iou.se- Boat,”  and  its  predecessor,  Mr.  Bangs  ventured  into 

ii!n  f C °i  b| '!''!/  ant.  s*,mved  that  humor  reigns  supreme  beyond  as  well  as  this  side 
L r 1 • U-  ’ 10sJs  1 Have  Met  the  world  of  spirits  comes  to  Mr.  Bangs,  and  he 
sets  forth  Ins  impressions  of  its  inhabitants. 

SENORITA  MONTENAR.  A Novel.  By  Archer  P.  Crouch.  Post 
ovo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

Clints  with  the  fine  tang  of  powder  and  the  heartening  clatter  of  cutlasses.  . . . Splcn- 
c ul  victories  at  sea  and  land  over  superior  Spanish  forces  follow  each  other  with  a whirl 
1.1  IS  goo,  enough  to  lake  the  reader  out  of  ilit-  ruts  of  commonplace,  and  make  him 
realize  the  color  and  the  romance  of  those  old  dm-* v 1 
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AFTER  CERVERA’S  DEFEAT-CAPTAIN  PHILIP  GIVES  THANKS  ON  THE  DECK  OF  THE  “TEXAS. 

Drawn  by  T.  de  Thulstrup. 


I want  to  make  public  acknowledgment  here  that  I believe  iu  God,  the  Father  Almighty.  I want  all  you  officers  and  men  to  lift  your  hats,  and  from  your 

hearts  offer  silent  thanks  to  the  Almighty.” 
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This  Ihtpcr  mil  Is:  the  best  Pictorial  History  of  the  War 
with  Spun,  us  it  was  of  the  H or  of  lStil.  Its  Sjscial  Artists 
anti  Curresmiulents  will  follow  the  Army  and  Wary,  and 


notable  Event*  in  Washington 
rately  jtorl  rayed. 

'artists. 

CAKLTON  T.  CHAPMAN. 
RUFUS  F.  ZOOBAUM. 
FREDERIC  REMINGTON. 
T.  1)E  TIUHeSTRUP. 

W.  A.  ROGERS. 

CLYDE  D.  V.  HUNT. 


and  elsewhere  will  Ik  accu- 


CORRKSPONDKNTS. 

JOHN  FOX,  Jk. 
FRANK  D.  MILLET. 
JOHN  F.  BASS. 

O.  K.  DAVIS. 
HAROLD  MARTIN, 
And  Otiiicbb. 


Mr.  Fox  and  Mr.  Remington  are  now  with  General 
Six  after’s  Army,  Messrs.  Millet,  Bass,  and  Davis  are  on 
their  way  to  the  Philippine s,  Mr.  Hunt  is  with  the  Cuban*, 
ami  Mr.  Martin  at  St.  Thoma*. 


“ llagged  Lady"  by  William  Dean  Howells,  a story 
of  Xew  Enyland  character  and  life,  was  begun  in  the  num- 
ber of  Harper’s  Bazar  issued  on  July  2,  and  will  be 
continued  during  the  year.  Mr.  Howells  has  written  no- 
thing more  idyllicr  nothing  more  distinctly  American,  than 
“ Hugged  Lady."  The  heroine  is  original  and  piquant, 
and  the  norel  leads  up  to  a dramatic  climax.  The  story  i* 
illustrated  by  A.  I.  Keller. 


ON  theGth  of  June  Mi*.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
writing  from  Tampa,  denounced  as  untrue 
certain  statements  concerning  General  Shafters 
proposed  expedition  to  Cuba,  then  in  course  of 
preparation,  written  by  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow, 
and  published  in  the  Weekly.  Mr.  Bigelow  had 
stated  that  the  army  was  unprepared  for  the  move- 
ment, that  it  had  neither  the  proper  clothing  nor 
the  proper  food,  and  he  warned  the  country  against 
the  mistake  that  was  being  made  by  those  in  au- 
thority. Mr.  Bigelow  wrote  his  article  at  a time 
when  the  expedition  might  have  been  delayed,  and 
for  making  these  revelations  Mr.  Davis  denounced 
Mr.  Bigelow  as  a traitor.  Now  we  learn  from 
Mr,  Richard  Harding  Davis,  writing  from  “the 
trenches  at  San  Juan,  Cuba,”  under  date  of  July  3, 
that  Mr.  Bigelow's  statements  have  been  verified 
by  facts;  that  the  soldiers  at  the  front  are  actual- 
ly suffering  from  lack  of  proper  clothing;  that, 
soaked  with  tropical  rains  and  blistered  by  a 
tropical  sun,  they  have  been  without  sufficient 
food;  that  “some  of  them  have  been  without  food 
for  forty-eight  hours,”  and  that  “ when  food  did 
come,  it  was  hardtack  and  coffee”;  that  “the 
army  needs  artillery.  It  needs  some  one  in  com- 
mand who  is  well,  strong,  and  able  to  stand 
hardships  of  a campaign,  and  it  needs  mules  for 
transport.”  He  adds,  therein  confirming  Mr. 
Bigelow’s  declarations  which  he  had  denounced 
a month  before,  “Truthfully,  the  expedition  was 
prepared  in  ignorance  and  conducted  in  a series 
of  blunders.”  He  says,  moreover,  that  the  “com- 
manding general  has  not  yet  been  within  two 
miles  of  the  scene  of  operation.”  Most  impor- 
tant of  all,  writing  oti  the  field  of  battle  and 
in  the  very  presence  of  a re  - enforced  ene- 
my, he  declares  that  “ the  situation  is  exceed- 
ingly grave,”  and  informs  the  enemy  that  if 
they  will  make  a sortie,  our  troops  must  retreat. 
Either  knowledge  or  honesty  has  come  too  late 
to  Mr.  Davis;  while  as  to  “ treason,”  which  of  these 
two  men  is  guilty  of  the  sort  that — to  use  Mr. 
Davis’s  own  words — “ should  he  pointed  out  quick- 
ly and  nailed  up  high  as  a warning,”  Mr.  Bigelow, 
who  warned  the  country  against  its  unprepared- 
ness for  the  undertaking,  or  Mr.  Davis,  who  be- 
trays it  iu,the  face  of  the  enemy  and  while  his 
shells  are  sowing  death  among  our  troops? 

Ex  Senator  Edmunds  s address  at  Philadelphia 
on  the  Fourth  was  a timely  reminder,  by  one  of 
our  ablest  statesmen,  that  the  idea  of  colonial  ex- 
pansion, now  adopted  as  a rule  of  political  action  in 
certain  quarters,  should  he  discouraged  as  danger- 
ous to  the  republic.  We  need  telling  illustrations 
of  the  fact  that  opinions  should  he  weighed  as  well 
as  counted,  particularly  at  the  critical  time  of  a 
departure  from  established  public  policy.  By  the 
noisy  school  of  aggression  conservative  declara- 
tions of  this  kind  may  he  called  sentimental  and 
antiquated,  lmt  they  command  the  assent  of  the 
best  public  opinion  of  the  country.  The  taking 
over  of  new  territory,  whose  people  can  never  be 
incorporated  in  the  Union,  is  contrary  to  the  nature 
and  mission  of  our  system  of  government. 


Governor  Black  and  his  Republican  friends 
in  the  State  are  expecting  to  give  to  New  York 
some  new  election  machinery.  The  present  bi- 
partisan police  hoard  of  the  city  was  established 
through  a deal  between  Tammany  and  the  Repub- 
lican machine  under  Platt,  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing Platt  part  of  the  patronage  of  the  police  force 
of  the  metropolis,  while,  in  return,  Tammany  was 
to  have  Republican  aid  in  securing  legislation  which 
it  needed  for  its  own  corrupt  purposes.  In  making 
the  bipartisan  police  commission,  the  pretence  was 
that  the  police  hoard  had  control  of  the  election 
machinery,  and  that  both  parties  should  therefore 
be  equally  represented  upon  it.  The  deal  between 
Platt  and  Croker  having  been  disrupted  by  Gov- 
ernor Black,  the  latter  now  discovers  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  Police  Commissioners  should 
constitute  a hoard  of  elections,  and  therefore  lie 
favors  the  separation  of  the  two  functions  by  the 
establishment  of  a board  of  elections — the  real  rea- 
son probably  being  that  with  the  police  commis- 
sion composed  as  it  is  to-day  the  election  machinery 
of  the  city  would  he  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor’s  enemies,  Platt  having  made  up  bis 
mind  to  defeat  him  for  renomination,  or,  if  he 
should  be  renominated,  to  prevent  his  election.  A 
pure  election  machinery  is  something  for  which  all 
decent  citizens  hope,  hut  it  cannot  he  established 
ly  a bipartisan  system.  Bipartisanship  means  trad- 
ing, and  nothing  else. 

Several  Republican  State  conventions  in  the 
West  have  pronounced  strongly  in  favor  of  the  gold 
standard.  After  years  of  hesitation  and  of  palter- 
ing with  this  important  issue,  the  Republican  party 
seems  to  he  coming  out  on  the  right  side.  The 
coquetry  of  the  politicians  has  made  the  silver 
cause  strong  enough  to  capture  the  Democratic 
party,  just  as  Republican  dallying  with  the  green- 
back question  gave  the  fiat-money  men  so  strong  a 
hold  on  that  political  rag-bag.  It  seems  to  he  the 
fate  of  the  Democratic  party,  so  far  as  the  money 
question  is  concerned,  to  accept  the  cast-off  cloth- 
ing of  the  Republican  party  after  the  latter  has 
outgrown  it.  Not  only  has  Oregon  pronounced 
for  the  gold  standard,  hut  the  Republicans  of  the 
First  Congressional  District  of  Iowa  have  follow- 
ed, declaring  themselves  “ in  favor  of  the  present 
monetary  standard  of  gold,  the  standard  of  the 
commercial  world,”  and  demanding  “such  legisla- 
tion by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  as  will 
secure  the  enactment  of  this  much-needed  law.” 
The  Minnesota  Republicans  say  that  they  believe 
“that  the  national  honor  and  the  material  inter- 
ests of  the  American  people  require  the  main- 
tenance of  the  present  gold  standard.”  Ohio  Re- 
publicans also  have  spoken  in  favor  of  gold,  and  the 
Republican  party  seems  therefore  to  he  fully  com- 
mitted to  the  cause  of  sound  money.  It  is  evident 
that  if  the  Republican  majority  had  passed  the  hill 
they  would  have  obeyed  the  wishes  of  their  con- 
stituents, and  would  therefore  have  assured  the 
return  of  a Republican  majority  in  the  next  House. 

The  boundaries  of  the  United  States  have  been 
extended  by  the  passage  of  the  Newlands  resolu- 
tion, and  Hawaii  is  now  a part  of  this  country. 
Now  that  the  islands  are  ours,  we  trust  that  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  will  set  itself 
seriously  to  the  task  of  carrying  on  their  govern- 
ment, and  that  it  will  be  many  years,  and  only 
after  a radical  change  in  the  character  of  the  popu- 
lation of  the  islands,  before  any  effort  will  he  made 
to  secure  their  admission  to  Statehood.  At  present 
the  resolutions  make  the  President  an  autocrat,  as 
we  have  already  pointed  out.  This  condition  should 
not  exist  any  longer  than  is  necessary,  for  U is  ut- 
terly opposed  to  the  character  of  our  government 
and  the  nature  of  our  institutions.  That  we  shall 
be  able  to  carry  on  the  government  of  these  islands 
wisely  in  tlie  end  we  have  no  doubt,  because  we 
have  faith  in  the  character  and  capacity  of  the 
American  people.  But  in  the  mean  time  their 
possession  will  greatly  complicate  our  existing  dif- 
ficulties, and  will  add  others.  It  will  naturally 
promote  a desire  for  further  extension,  and  further 
extension  will  bring  its  attendant  responsibilities. 
Even  now  with  Hawaii  we  must  consider  seriously 
the  relations  between  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  the  government,  and  if  possible  we 
must  greatly  strengthen  the  former.  We  cannot 
rule  Hawaii  well  under  the  system  which  has  made 
our  preparations  for  war  so  arduous  and  unsatis- 
factory. The  arm  that  reaches  out  to  enfold  dis- 
tant islands  of  the  ocean  ought  to  he  a stronger 
one  than  we  possessor  than  the  founders  of  our 
government  had  in  contemplation. 

M.  Marc  Landry,  the  naval  expert  of  the  Paris 
Figaro,  is  probably  still  alive,  although  he  has 
not  been  heard  from  very  recently.  If  he  is,  the 
news  of  the  destruction  of  (Jeuvera's  ileet  must 


have  convinced  him  that  he  is  unfitted,  either  by 
reason  of  his  prejudices  or  by  his  ignorance,  to 
criticise  the  American  navy.  One  thing  this  waV 
has  demonstrated,  and  that  is  that  our  navy,  so 
far  as  its  size  permits,  is  one  of  the  most  perfect 
fighting-machines  that  the  world  lias  ever  seen.  It 
has  dealt  its  blows  with  a vigor,  a thoroughness, 
and  an  assurance  that  are  the  result  only  of  sufli- 
cient  preparation  and  perfect  self-respect  and  self- 
confidence.  The  individual  American  sailor  does 
not  differ  essentially  from  the  individual  American 
soldier.  He  is  no  more  intelligent,  he  is  no  more 
courageous,  he  is  no  more  ready  to  do  his  duty, 
than  the  other.  But  he  is  not  hampered  so  much 
as  the  other  by  conditions  and  circumstances  over 
which  lie  has  no  control.  The  navy  is  more  com- 
pletely under  the  command  of  naval  officers  than 
the  army  is  under  the  command  of  soldiers.  What 
the  navy  has  done  is  a tribute  not  only  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  officers  and  its  men,  hut  an  illustration 
of  the  value  of  freedom  from  too  much  political 
interference.  Taking  the  army  and  navy  together, 
and  looking  at  what  they  do  as  soldiers  and  sailors, 
divorced  entirely  from  all  questions  that  arise  from 
political  interference  or  civilian  control,  these  two 
services  have  in  recent  weeks  given  the  most  con- 
vincing evidence  of  the  value  of  democratic  insti- 
tutions as  they  go  to  the  making  of  individual 
character.  The  American  soldier  and  sailor,  self- 
respecting  and  self-reliant  and  intelligent  as  they 
are,  are  the  outcome  of  our  institutions. 

Although  it  is  a subject  which  is  somewhat 
difficult  to  mention,  because  of  the  fact  that  one  is 
likely  to  he  misunderstood,  the  attitude  of  Congress 
toward  our  military  and  naval  heroes  is  a matter 
of  so  much  importance  that  it  ought  not  to  he 
avoided.  Every  honor  should  he  paid  to  the  sol- 
diers and  sailors  in  the  field  who  are  making  heroic 
efforts,  efforts  which  we  and  those  who  are  to  come 
after  us  will  always  recall  with  pride.  By  all  means, 
the  officers  who  perform  exceptional  service  should 
receive  adequate  promotion, and  the  men  under  them 
ample  reward.  But  there  is  too  great  a tendency 
among  our  politicians  and  their  friends  of  the  daily 
press  to  go  into  hysterics,  and  to  act  as  if  each  in- 
stance of  duty  performed  is  something  to  call 
forth  a response  consistent  only  with  the  theory 
that  the  performance  of  duty  in  this  country  is 
surprising.  The  officers  of  the  army  and  navy 
keenly  resent  this  hysterical  adulation.  They  are 
trained  to  believe  that,  all  that  they  are  and  all 
that  they  have  belong  to  their  country.  They  are 
men  of  great  intelligence  and  of  tin*  highest  char- 
acter. They  make  up  the  only  body  of  public  ser- 
vants that  we  have  who  are  entirely  and  unsel- 
fishly devoted  to  the  government.  It  is  therefore 
humiliating  to  them  to  receive  excessive  rewards 
for  the  performance  of  duty.  They  earn  their 
professional  honors,  and,  like  all  men  who  de- 
serve them,  they  expect  their  proper  rewards,  hut 
they  do  not  want  frenzied  adulation.  A case  in 
point  is  General  Wheeler's  recent  order  con- 
cerning the  action  at  La  Guusima.  Every  officer 
that  the  general  saw  was  recommended  to  the 
government,  and  commanding  officers  were  called 
upon  to  make  further  recommendations  for  deeds 
that  were  performed  out  of  the  general’s  vision. 
This  wholesale  adulation  humiliates  those  on 
whom  it  is  bestowed,  and  takes  away  the  pleasure 
of  exceptional  honor  when  it  is  won.  Anoth- 
er instance  is  the  hasty  resolutions  giving  the 
thanks  of  Congress  to  Commodore  Schley  for 
the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet.  Commodore 
Schley  deserves  the  praise  due  to  a brave  and 
skilful  man  who  has  performed  Ii is  duty;  hut  it 
does  not  follow  that  lie  should  receive  an  honor  in 
the  giving  of  which  Congress  would  insult  Admiral 
Sampson,  the  commander  of  the  fleet,  who,  had 
he  been  present,  would  have  done  precisely. what 
every  other  officer  in  the  fleet  did,  and  to  whose 
preparations  and  watchful  care  was  largely  due 
the  readiness  of  the  fleet  to  intercept  the  Spaniards. 
No  soldier  or  sailor  will  differ  from  us  when  we 
say  that  justice  is  much  more  gratifying  to  him 
than  adulation. 

The  achievements  of  the  American  army  in 
Cuba  are  of  the  most  glorious  character.  They 
illustrate  the  courage,  endurance, and  loyalty  of  the 
American  soldier,  whether  he  he  regular  or  volun- 
teer, and  the  intelligence  and  character  of  the  regu- 
lar officers.  Every  American  must  feel  a thrill  of 
pride  by  reason  of  these  achievements.  The  mere 
thought  of  the  victory  which  was  gained  over  the 
Spaniards  is  stimulating  alone,  hut  when  we  con- 
sider all  that  our  soldiers  gained,  all  the  sacrifices 
that  they  made,  all  the  hardships  that  they  en- 
dured. we  not  only  feel  proud  of  their  success, 
hut  are  struck  with  wonder  hv  the  exhibition  of 
rare  qualities  which  was  called  forth  by  strenu- 
ous conditions.  It  was  the  work  of  the  reg- 
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ular  array  of  the  United  States,  assisted  most 
valiantly  by  the  “ Rough  Riders,”  the  Seventy- 
first  New  York  and  the  Second  Massachusetts  vol- 
unteers. We  know  now  the  stuff  of  which  these 
men  are  made.  They  went  to  Cuba  ill  prepared 
for  such  conditions  as  they  encountered  and  such 
battles  as  they  have  fought.  There  were  less  than 
half  as  many  of  them  as  there  should  have  been. 
They  were  practically  without  cavalry,  because  the 
government  did  not  send  enough  horses.  The 
force  of  artillery  was  not  one -tenth  of  what  it 
should  have  been.  The  means  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  food  were  so  inadequate  that  correspondents 
tell  us  that  all  the  time  the  men  were  on  half  ra- 
tions, and  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  engaged  in 
hard  fighting  after  a fast  of  thirty -six  hours. 
They  were  not  properly  clad,  and  their  heavy  uni- 
forms became  so  much  of  an  encumbrance  that 
they  were  obliged  to  throw  tliem  and  their  blankets 
away.  So  inadequately  fitted  out  was  this  expe- 
dition that  when  the  battle  was  at  its  height  the 
rough  pathways  over  which  the  volunteers  had 
made  their  way  to  the  front  were  choked  with  the 
wounded  going  to  the  rear  to  find  surgeons,  some 
of  them  being  obliged  to  walk  twelve  miles  before 
reaching  the  needed  medical  assistance.  They 
fought  in  an  unknown  country,  amid  strange 
surroundings,  tortured  by  tropical  insects  and 
tropical  vegetation,  soaked  by  tropical  rains,  and 
breathing  pestilential  air  while  they  slept.  Op- 
posed to  them  was  an  excellent  body  of  Spanish 
infautry,  well  intrenched,  and  fighting  with  des- 
peration. Although  this  is  the  richest  and,  in 
reputation  at  least,  the  most  progressive  country 
of  the  world,  the  soldiers  of  the  effete  monarchy 
used  smokeless  powder,  while  our  men  were  obliged 
to  depend  upon  the  old-fashioned  explosive,  the 
smoke  of  which  clearly  revealed  their  position  to 
the  enemy,  and  made  them  an  excellent  target. 
As  has  been  said  by  the  New  York  Sun.  according 
to  all  the  rules  of  war  our  men  should  have  given 
up  as  defeated,  but  they  are  American  citizens  and 
American  soldiers,  and  they  did  not  succumb  to 
the  strenuous  adverse  conditions.  We  have  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  fellow-citizens  in  arms. 
They  have  added  new  glory  to  the  American  name. 
They  have  met  and  overcome  the  difficulties  which 
have  stood  in  their  way,  some  of  which  were  not 
due  to  the  enemy.  But  of  that  there  will  be  time 
and  occasion  to  speak  later  on.  The  country  is 
now  content  to  enjoy  to  the  full  this  splendid  ex- 
hibition of  American  manhood. 


A SUGGESTIVE  INCIDENT. 
rPHERE  are  many  complications  to  be  antici- 
pated  so  long  as  we  hold  the  harbor  of  Ma- 
nila, and  these  complications  will  become  more 
numerous  and  more  acute  after  Admiral  Dewey 
and  General  Merritt  have  made  good  our  claim 
to  the  Philippines.  The  most  important  questioiil 
that  can  arise  from  our  defeat  of  Spain  and  ourl 
capture  of  the  islands  is  as  to  their  disposition^ 
When  this  question  comes  into  the  sphere  of  prac- 
tical politics  the  discussion  of  it  will  probably  be 
long,  and  it  may  seriously  affect  the  politics  of  the 
United  States  for  years  to  come.  In  the  mean 
time  we  ought  to  be  preparing  ourselves  for  its  so- 
lution, and  ought  to  make  up  our  minds  definitely 
as  to  the  policy  to  be  pursued  for  the  future — 
whether  we  are  to  expand  by  assuming  a dictator- 
ship over  tropical  territory  which,  if  the  history  of 
colonial  powers  is  of  any  value  by  way  of  prece- 
dent, we  will  never  colonize,  or  whether  we  are  to 
remain  content  with  our  vast  possessions,  which 
already  present  to  our  politicians  problems  which 
they  have  not  solved  nor  even  intelligently  ap- 
proached. While  it  is  true  that  some  newspa- 
per writers,  both  American  and  English,  and  some 
military  publicists  have  settled  this  question  for 
the  American  people,  and  have  already  announced 
that  the  result  of  our  war  with  Spain  is  to  be 
aggrandizement,  it  is  clear  to  any  one  who  knows 
this  country  and  its  people  that  these  prophets  are 
unwise,  because  there  is  generally  a vast  differ- 
ence between  what  our  people  say  in  their  excite- 
ment and  what  they  do  in  their  calm  and  calcu- 
lating moments.  The  general  recognition  of  this 
difference,  and  the  practical  wisdom,  therefore,  of 
accomplishing  a great  political  change  by  a coup, 
if  it  is  to  be  done  at  all,  have  been  recently  illus- 
trated by  the  advocates  of  Hawaiian  annexation, 
whose  fear  of  an  adverse  verdict  by  the  people 
prevented  them  from  inserting  an  annexation 
plank  in  their  party  platforms,  and  inspired  them 
to  attempt  a snap-judgment  against  the  people  by 
way  of  a joint  resolution,  which  would  probably 
he  declared  unconstitutional  if  it  should  ever  be 
brought  before  the  Supreme  Court  for  interpreta- 
tion. 

In  view  of  the  debate  that  is  sure  to  follow  the 
war,  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that  public  opinion 


now  seems  to  be  tending  towards  the  adoption  of 
the  imperial  scheme,  every  fact  and  incident  bear- 
ing upon  the  problem  should  be  carefully  consider- 
ed. If  this  were  a European  question,  if  England, 
France,  or  Russia  were  fronting  a problem  akin  to 
that  which  is  looming  up  before  us,  the  statesmen 
of  the  interested  power  would  not  be  worthy  of 
their  posts  if  they  were  not  actively  engaged  in 
turning  the  experiences  of  the  present  to  the  ac- 
count of  the  future.  We  Americans,  especially  in 
answering  so  fundamental  a question  as  this,  are 
all  statesmen,  for  we  must  settle  the  natioual  pol- 
icy at  the  polls,  and  it  behooves  us,  therefore,  to 
consider  carefully  every  fact  that  l>ears  upon  this 
issue  of  a future  which  every  step  in  the  war  is 
bringing  nearer.  Public  and  general  discussion  of 
this  question  becomes  all  the  more  important  in 
view  of  the  character  of  the  politicians  who  now 
control  the  Senate,  which  exercises,  conjointly  with 
the  President,  the  treaty-making  power.  As  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  it  is  distinctly  better 
equipped  than  the  Senate,  both  intellectually  and 
morally,  for  dealing  wisely  and  honorably  with 
questions  affecting  the  direction  of  the  national 
forces  and  energies  and  the  character  of  our  inter- 
national relations.  The  House  represents  the  pop- 
ular will  and  the  popular  conscience,  while  the 
Senate  stands  for  the  abasement  of  our  politics;  for 
Senatorships  have  always  been  the  prizes  of  party 
leadership,  and  party  leadership  of  the  kind  under 
which  the  nation  now  suffers  naturally  produces 
the  Senators  of  to-day.  The  question  of  expansion 
is  to  bo  determined  by  such  Senators  as  Quay,  Mur- 
phy, Platt,  Morgan,  and  the  like,  unless  intelli- 
gent. discussion  of  the  issue  shall  arouse  a public 
sentiment  which  will  affect  the  minds  of  such  Sen- 
ators as  Lodge  and  his  kind,  men  who  need  to  be 
with  the  public — in  a word,  who  have  not  yet  de- 
based themselves  to  the  level  of  absolute  dependence 
on  machinery  and  corruption. 

The  question  of  the  moment  which  bears  upon 
the  overshadowing  problem  of  the  future  is  raised 
by  the  presence  of  an  unduly  large  German  fleet 
at  Manila.  And  while  the  presence  of  these  ships 
is  suggestive  of  the  complications  that  are  be- 
fore us  rather  than  a menace  of  immediate  dan- 
ger, its  portent  may  as  well  be  heeded.  Stated 
briefly,  it  is,  if  events  move  as  the  expansionists 
predict,  to  quote  the  London  Spectator , that  our 
country  “ stands  at  the  parting  of  the  ways,  that 
her  external  policy  must  be  radically  modified, 
and  that  she  is  engaged  in  a war  which  may  so 
develop  that  it  will  occupy  years,  create  a nation- 
al debt,  and  leave  the  United  States  with  a power- 
ful army  and  the  second  fleet  in  the  world.  This 
is  the  vision  of  the  future  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  contemplate,  and  which  the  unfriendly 
conduct  of  Germany  is  making  very  clear.  We 
need  have  no  fear  that  Germany  will  physically 
interfere  with  our  operations  at  Manila.  Although 
there  maybe  much  or  little  sincerity  in  the  friend- 
ly professions  of  the  Emperor,  he  will  not  be  quick 
to  enter  upon  an  unjust  war  with  this  country. 
He  is  too  clever  for  that,  and  has  too  much  at 
stake  in  the  East  to  risk  such  an  encounter  as 
would  follow  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  deprive  us 
of  any  fruits  of  victory  that  would  be  recognized 
as  legitimate  by  military  and  international  law,  a 
conflict  in  which  this  country  would  be  greatly  as- 
sisted by  German  Americans.  German  insults 
ought  not  to  disturb  us  so  long  as  we  are  confident 
that  either  alone  or  with  the  aid  of  Great  Britain 
we  shall  be  able  to  prevent  Germany  from  doing 
us  any  injustice.  Indeed,  owing  to  the  geograph- 
ical relations  of  the  two  countries  and  the  pres- 
ent state  of  the  German  navy,  Germany  is  the  first- 
class  European  power  with  which  we  stand  on 
most  nearly  even  terms.  The  prospect  of  a hos- 
tile encounter,  however,  is  very  remote.  Such  a 
warns  Germany  might  begin  if  she  were  to  insist 
upon  her  present  attitude,  which  is  evidently  in 
the  nature  of  a bluff,  is  not  in  the  cards  of  the 
Emperor's  game.  It  is  true  that  her  fleet  at  Ma- 
nila is  too  large  to  bo  explained  by  the  professed 
desire  to  protect  the  interests  of  German  citizens 
in  the  Philippines,  and  that  the  presence  of  Ad- 
miral von  Diedrich  and  of  Prince  Henry  is 
clearly  intended  to  be  awe-inspiring.  Admiral 
Dewey,  however,  is  equal  to  the  situation,  and 
neither  he  nor  General  Merritt  is  likely  to  be  too 
deeply  impressed  by  imperial  dramatics.  Nor  do 
we  expect  that  either  the  German  admiral  or  the 
imperial  brother  will  go  far  enough  to  vindicate 
the  Sj tecta  tor's  fears  that  shots  may  be  exchanged 
between  the  American  and  German  ships.  We 
mav  certainly  count  on  German  prudence  and  cal- 
culation for  the  safety  of  Admiral  Dewey's  fleet 
from  attack.  Nevertheless,  there  is  food  for  much 
reflection  in  the  situation,  and  it  is  fortunate  that 
we  have  so  pregnant  ami  apropos  a circumstance 
to  serve  as  a warning  against  any  undue  haste  in 
adopting  the  policy  of  expansion,  unless  we  are 


prepared  to  accept  the  possibilities  mentioned  by 
the  Spectator — a complete  revolution  of  our  ex- 
ternal policy,  the  broadening  out  of  the  war  until 
it  includes  all  the  European  nations  now  rivalling 
one  another  in  their  efforts  to  secure  commercial  and 
military  ascendency  in  China,  and,  as  a direct  con- 
sequence of  such  a war,  a large  permanent  stand- 
ing army,  and  a navy  large  enough  to  withstand 
either  of  the  two  great  Europeuu  combinations;  or, 
with  the  aid  of  England,  to  resist  the  allied  fleets 
of  Continental  Europe.  There  are  other  facts  and 
conditions  in  our  current  political  and  military 
history  that  suggest  further  considerations  which 
must  be  taken  into  account,  but  they  can  be  more 
profitably  discussed  later  on.  At  present  we  would 
best  be  reflecting  on  the  future  of  this  republic,  if 
we  undertake  the  government  of  Pacific  islands, 
as  it  is  pointed  to  by  this  insolent  effort  to  put  a 
staying  hand  upon  us  in  the  midst  of  our  war  with 
Spain.  Germany  wants  a foothold  in  the  Philip- 
pines. The  Berlin  correspondent  of  the  London 
Times  says  that  it  is  “quite  certaiu  that  Germany 
will  do  her  best  to  obtain  a footing  on  the  islands.” 
There  are  other  powers  interested  in  the  East,  and 
England  is  most  anxious  to  have  us  for  a neigh- 
bor there.  In  a word,  if  we  keep  the  Philippines 
our  frontiers  will  touch  the  frontiers  of  Europe  at 
the  point  where  there  is  at  present  most  likelihood 
of  the  breaking  out  of  war.  In  such  a war  we 
would  be  compelled  to  engage  for  the  defence  of 
what  we  had  taken,  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
national  dignity,  and  for  the  proper  performance 
of  our  new  international  obligations.  This  is  what 
is  suggested  by  imperial  German  bumptiousness, 
although  it  may  be  harmless  for  the  moment,  and, 
furthermore,  although  it  is  quite  likely  that  the 
German  nation  would  not  be  arrayed  against  us 
when  the  war  actually  came  upon  us.  We  are 
not  at  present,  apparently,  so  much  in  danger  of 
entering  “entangling  alliances”  as  of  drifting  into 
entangling  differences  which  will  change  us  from 
a peaceful  republic  to  a strong  military  power. 
Is  the  next  step  of  democracy  to  be,  as  Herbert 
Spencer  predicts,  a backward  one  towards  mili- 
tarism? 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Thursday,  June  .10.— General  Wheeler  in  his  official  re- 
port to  General  Shatter  states  that  the  casualties  in  the 
engagement  at  La  Guasinia  last  Friday  were  — First 
United  States  Volunteer  Cavalry  (strength  500),  killed  H, 
wounded  84;  First  United  States  Regular  Cavalry 
(strength  244),  killed  7,  wounded  8;  Tenth  United  Stales 
Regular  Cavalry  (strength  220),  killed  1.  wounded  10. 
Total  strength  964;  killed  16.  wounded  .’>2. 

The  situation  at  Santiago  is  marked  by  steady  advance 
on  our  sidd;  on  the  Spanish  side,  by  withdrawal  to  posi- 
tions of  great  strength  commanding  the  approaches  to 
the  city.  General  Shafter  has  established  his  headquar- 
ters in  the  field.  Siege -guns  were  landed  at  Baiquiri 
Tuesday  night,  hut  it  will  be  impossible  to  move  them  to 
the  front  for  several  days.  Our  line  extends  northward 
to  the  neighborhood  of  El  Cnney,  a town  four  miles 
northeast  of  Santiago. 

The  cruiser  Charleston  and  the  three  transports  of  the 
first  relief  expedition  arrived  at  Cavite  (Manila  Bay).  On 
the  way  they  stopped  at  the  capital  of  the  Lad  rone  islands, 
and,  in  obedience  to  instructions  given  to  General  Ander- 
son before  the  expedition  sailed  from  San  Francisco,  look 
possession  of  the  place  (June  21).  The  governor  of  the 
islands,  with  other  Spanish  officers,  and  fifty-four  soldiers 
were  carried  as  prisoners  to  Manila,  it  is  said  they  were 
"unaware  that  war  had  l>een  declured.  When  the 
Charleston  commenced  to  bombard  the  fortifications  the 
governor  sent  off  a Iroat  with  apologies  for  failing  to  re- 
turn the  salute,  as  he  had  no  powder."  A company  of 
the  Fourteenth  United  States  Infantry  was  left  on  i lie 
island  of  Guam,  to  retain  control. 

Friday,  July  1. — On  the  heights  that  overlook  Santiago 
are  El  Cnney  and  San  Juan,  the  former  northeast,  the 
latter  southeast  of  the  city.  The  retention  of  both  places 
was  regarded  as  indispensable  to  the  Spanish  defence;  the 
capture  of  both  seemed  the  next  step  in  our  plan  of  at- 
tack. They  were  so  strongly  held  by  entrenched  forces, 
with  the  support  of  artillery  and  marines  from  Cervera’s 
fleet,  that  both  were  pronounced  impregnable  to  any  or- 
dinary assault.  Both  were  carried  by  assault  to-day,  as 
the  final  outcome  of  long  and  fierce  contests.  At  six 
o’clock  this  morning  (’apron's  light  battery  of  four  guns 
opened  fire  on  El  Cnney  from  a bluff  about  one  and  a 
half  miles  distant.  The  "shells  struc  k fairly,  but  were  not 
heavy  enough  to  demolish  the  fortifications;  and  now,  as 
throughout  the  day  and  all  along  the  line,  heroic  self- 
sacrifice  on  the  part  of  our  men  accomplished  results 
that  heavy  guns  arc?  designed  to  effect  with  less  c.\|a>sure. 
At  eight  o’clock  General  Lawton's  infantry  l<K>k  the 
problem  in  band,  working  their  way  up  the  hill  side,  the 
Seventh,  Twelfth,  and  Seventeenth  Infantry  (General 
Chaffee’s  brigade)  leading  in  the  attack;  and  so.  eleven 
hours  after  firing  had  begun,  they  won  the  trenches 
(which  "looked  like  slaughter  pens ’’),  the  fort,  and  the 
block-houses.  More  than  a hundred  Spaniards  were  made 
prisoners;  others  escaped  to  Santiago.  And  meanwhile 
Sail  Juan,  even  more  strongly  held  and  more  essential  to 
the  defence  of  the  city,  was  inerting  the  same  fate.  Here 
there  was  also  an  opposing  American  battery  (Grimes's 
battery);  here  also  the  hitter  work  was  done  by  men  on 
foot,  climbing  a hair  hill  side  against  a pelting  rain  of 
bullets,  and  in  despile  of  a battery  that  had  not  been 
silenced.  That  splendid  trio  the  " Rough  Riders  and 
the  First  and  Tenth  Regulars  showed  ome  more  the 
splendid  courage  ami  strength  and  skill  it  was  no  longer 
necessary  to  prove  alter  their  charge  at  La  Guasimu  one 
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1.  The  Army  leaving  Camp  for  the  Attack  on  Santiago.  2.  View  Inland  from  the  Landing-place.  3.  General  View  of  the  Camp. 
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Yale  made  President  McKinley  an  LL.D. and  JoknHnys 
Hammond  an  A.  M.,both  in  absentia.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  it  pays  a great  university  to  grant  honorary  de- 
grees in  absentia.  So  far  as  is  known,  an  honorary  LL.D. 
is  of  no  practical  value  to  its  recipient.  It  does  not 
bring  him  an  income,  nor  entitle  him  to  the  usufruct  of 
valuable  emoluments  of  any  sort;  but  it  gives  him  a chance 


U.  S.  S “GLOUCESTER," 

Formerly  J.  P.  Morgan’s  Yacht  “Corsair,"  on  board  which  Admiral 
Cerveru  was  taken  after  leaving  his  Flag-Ship,  July  3. 


to  go  to  Commencement  and  be  exhibited,  to  make  some 
speeches,  meet  many  learned  and  agreeable  men,  make  ad- 
vantageous acquaintances,  and  have  a very  good  time.  All 
these  advantages  are  missed  by  gentlemen  who  are  hon- 
ored in  their  absence.  The  President  could  not  go  to 
New  Haven  to  get  his  degree  this  year,  but  Yale  might 
have  waited  until  after  the  war,  and  then  engaged  him. 
He  ought  not  to  go  into  the  Yale  catalogue  without  hav- 
ing at  least  one  experience  of  New  Haven;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  Yale  should  have  had  the  satisfaction  of  lead- 
ing her  lion  across  the  stage  and  of  hearing  him  roar. 

Mr.  John  Hays  Hammond  is  a graduate  of  the  Sheffield 
Scientific  School  of  the  class  of  1876.  Just  now  lie  is  in 
Russia  or  Siberia,  advising  with  the  Czar  about  new  mines 
on  the  lines  of  the  Siberian  railway.  It  is  doubtless  an 
unusual  experience  ‘for  him  to  be  within  reach  of  New 
Haven  in  June.  Universities  like  Oxford,  Cambridge, 
and  Chicago,  which  confer  degrees  several  times  in  the 
year, or  whenever  it  is  convenient,  have  an  advantage  over 
the  institutions  which  stick  to  one  Commencement,  iu  be- 
ing able  to  cook  their  hare  whenever  they  happen  to  catch 
him.  Harvard  still  adheres  to  her  old  custom  of  confer- 
ring degrees  only  once  a year,  hut  her  learned  doctors  arc 
always  on  hand  to  witness  their  own  creation.  This  year 
her  LL.D.  degree  was  conferred  upon  the  Earl  of  Aber- 
deen, Governor -General  of  Canada,  and  upon  James 
Mason  Crafts  and  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Hiirgin- 
son. 

As  an  indication  of  the  present  standing  of  Professor 
Charles  Eliot  Norton  in  the  Harvard  community,  it  is  in- 
teresting to  find  him  chosen  president  for  the  coming  year 
of  the  Harvard  Phi  Beta  Kappa.  Whether  this  honor 
was  done  him  in  spite  of  his  disapproval  of  the  war  with 
Spain  or  in  consequence  of  it  does  not  appear.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by 
the  learned  brethren  in  Cambridge  is  based  on  considera- 
tions which  are  not  much  affected  one  way  or  the  other 
by  his  sentiments  about  the  war. 

The  war  sentiment  in  the  Boston  district  is  much  more 
generally  and  carefully  qualified  than  in  New  York. 
Boston  abounds  in  men  who  believe  in  carrying  the  war 
through  with  spirit  now  we  are  in  it,  and  who  are  ready 
to  fight  if  their  turn  comes,  but  the  sentiment  is  also  very 
prevalent  there  that  there  should  not  have  been  any  war 
at  all. 


not  been  impaired  by  the  painful  controversy  over  the 
Princeton  Inn. 

A speaker  at  the  recent  International  Temperance  Con- 
gress at  Prohibition  Park,  on  Staten  Island,  opposed  the 
sending  of  cakes  and  sweetmeats  to  soldiers,  “as  calcu- 
lated to  increase  their  thirst  and  the  desire  for  intoxi- 
cants.” It  is  not  generally  understood  that  the  consump 
lion  of  sweets  creates  an  alcoholic  thirst.  It  does  create  a 
thirst,  but  one  which,  in  most  cases,  mere  water  is  compe- 
tent to  quench.  It  is  true  enough,  though,  that  cake  and 
jam  isn't  good  for  soldiers.  It  is  wretched  stuff  to  work 
on.  and  cases  have  been  reported  where  an  importation  of 
soft  sweet  food  from  friends  at  home  lias  incapacitated, 
for  a time,  half  the  men  in  a company.  Soldiers  are  ath- 
letes in  training,  and  moderate  privation  on  occasion  docs 
them  less  harm  than  overfeeding  with  unsuitable  food 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  decreed  llmt  second, 
third,  and  fourth  class  mail-matter  shall  no  longer  la*  re- 
lumed to  the  sender  or  reforwarded  to  another  address 
until  extra  postage  lias  been  prepaid.  The  classes  of 
matter  affected  by  the  new  rule  include  newspapers  and 
all  periodicals,  hooks,  pamphlets,  circulars,  and  the  like, 
and  merchandise.  Where  the  matter  held  is  of  “obvious 
value”  the  sender  is  to  be  notified,  if  possible,  and  a 
chance  given  him  to  pay  the  postage  due.  The  object  of 
the  rule  is  economy.  Its  result  will  bo  to  increase  losses 
by  mail  and  distress  proportionately  the  patrons  of  t lie 
post-office.  Nevertheless,  it  is  proper  to  remember  that 
the  classes  of  mail  matter  affected  are  those  which  cause 
the  deficit  in  the  department's  annual  report.  It  is  the 
abuse  of  the  privileges  granted  to  second-class  matter 
especially  that  makes  the  department  run  behind,  ami  a 
reduction  in  the  cost  of  handling  that  class  of  mailable 
matter  may  be  worth  buying  at  the  cost  of  some  iucou- 
veuieuce. 

There  is  9omc  perplexity  apparently  as  to  what  dis- 
position to  make  of  Spanish  prisoners  of  war.  Admiral 
Cervera  and  Ids  officers  are  destined,  we  are  told,  to  come 
North,  either  to  Annapolis  or  Portsmouth  or  New  York. 
No  doubt. they  will  be  made  as  comfortable  as  the  status 
of  their  minds,  poor  gentlemen,  admit,  and  if  private  hos- 
pitality is  suffered  to  intervene  it  may  he  they  will  pass 
the  summer  at  Newport.  There  are  few  persons  living 


DON  PASQUALG  DE  CERVEUA  Y TOPETE, 
Count  de  Jerez  and  Marquis  de  Santa  Ava,  Rear-Admiral, 
Spanish  Navy. 


LIKUT.-COM.  RICHARD  WAIN  W RIGHT,  U.8.N., 
Commander  of  i lie  converted  Yacht  “Gloucester”  iu  her  plucky 
Fight  with  the  Spanish  Torpedo-boat-destroyers,  July  3. 


shall  study  Latin  or  English  have  a harder  choice  to  make 
than  we  have  when  we  weigh  Latin  against  French  or 
German.  We  have  this  advantage,  too,  that  any  fair 
scholar  who  knows  English  bjr  nature  and  learns  Latin, 
ought  to  make  very  easy  work  of  French,  Spanish,  and 
Italian,  whereas  Frenchmen  who  learn  Latin  are  not 
proportionately  helped  towards  a working  knowledge  of 
either  English  or  German. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  interesting  to  find  Mr.  G.  W. 
Smalley,  in  the  current  Harper’s  Magazine,  advising 
aspiring  writers  of  English  to  read  French.  “The  good 
French  writers,”  he  says,  “have  the  qualities  which  the 
best  English  writers  lack  or  have  in  less  degree — lucidity, 
simplicity,  directness,  and  others — and  w ill  supplement 
and  correct  that  training  in  English  which  the  wriler  of 
English  must  have.  . . . Read  French,  and  do  not  read 
German,”  says  Mr.  Smalley,  “and  read  Pascal  above  all 
other  French  writers.” 

A London  despatch,  dated  July  1,  told  of  Mr.  E.  A.  Ab- 
bey’s election  as  a member  of  the  Royal  Academy.  His 
promotion  has  come  quickly.  It  cannot  be  more  than 
three  years,  at  the  outside,  since  lie  became  an  associate 
member.  Promotion,  however,  has  been  more  rapid  than 
is  usual  in  the  Acudemy  since  then . 

All  Spanish  war-ships  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean  being  now 
destroyed,  may  we  not  have  some  of  the  mints  taken  out 
of  our  harbors,  and  put  our  larger  yachts  in  commission 
again?  So  far  as  steam-yachts  go.  Uncle  Sam  has  pretty 
nearly  a monopoly  of  sport,  but  there  ore  schooners  and 
other  sailing-craft  still  in  possession  of  private  owners, 
who  will  doubtless  he  glad  to  get  out  as  soon  ns  harbor 
mines  cease  to  make  navigation  perilous.  The  omission 
of  the  New  York  Yacht  Club's  annual  cruise,  which  has 
been  announced,  is  timely,  but  a little  sporadic  sailing  by 
individuals  would  not  he  out  of  order. 

The  fiscal  branch  of  the  government  neglected  a season- 
able source  of  revenue  when  it  omitted  to  impose  a stamp- 
tax  on  war  poems.  There  are  some  20,000  newspapers 
printed  in  the  United  States,  of  which  2000  arc  issued 
daily.  Nearly  all  now  publish  original  war  poems  in 
every  issue.  A moderate  tax  on  all  war  poems  printed 
— say  ten  cents  each — would  bring  in  an  appreciable  rev- 
enue, while  a ten-cent  tax,  prepaid  hv  an  adhesive  stamp, 
on  every  war  poem  submitted  for  publication  would  yield 
funds  iu  a way  to  gladden  Mr.  Gage’s  heart.  If  Uncle 
Sam  continues  to  develop  the  internal-revenue  business, 
and  really  applies  his  mind  to  it.  lie  will  be  able  to  think  of 
many  things  which  may  be  taxed,  to  the  general  content  of 
the  community  and  without  hardship  even  to  the  payers 
of  the  exaction. 


Results  of  entrance  examinations,  so  far  as  learned,  in- 
dicate that  the  next  Freshman  class  at  Princeton  will  be 
considerably  larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  It  is 
thankfully  inferred  by  the  authorities  of  the  university 
that  public  confidence  in  the  morals  of  the  institution  lias 


aguinaldo, 

The  Philip), in,.  Insurant  Leader. 


towards  whom  Americans  in  general  are  kindlier  disposi 
just  now  than  towards  Admiral  Cervera.  There  is  svr 
pathy  for  him  as  a brave  man  in  misfortune,  and  a co 
dial  liking  for  him  so  far  as  he  is  known — as  a gent! 
man. 

As  for  the  Spanish  soldiers  and  sailors,  who  seem 
have  accumulated  in  considerable  numbers  in  the  ham 
of  Admiral  Sampson  and  General  Shatter,  why  not  set 
them  back  to  Spain  and  put  them  ashore.  They  won 
doubtless  he  better  pleased,  on  the  whole,  to  bo  at  horn 
and  once  there  they  would  have  to  stay  there,  for  Son 
lias  now  no  means  of  sending  them  anywhere  else.  The 
can  t do  us  any  harm  in  Spain,  we  would  be  quit  of  tl 
expeuse  of  feeding  them  and  of  the  bother  of  guard ii 
them,  and  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  that  we  slu 
need  any  considerable  number  of  Spanish  prisoners  f. 
purposes  of  exchange.  1 

Another  aHernatire  would  be  to  bring  them  to  No 

b.r  a!eflf ' / '?mr0b3,  i1'1'  lmvetllcln  ntrt'iralized  in  tin 
fm  the  fall  elections,  but  that  would  be  hardly  militm- 
and  very  likely  our  Italian  fellow-citizens  would  object 

o*LJ"lea  L'n'altl'e.  in  a recent  discourse  at  the  Pm 
Sorbonne,  put  the  case  against  Latin  and  Greek  in  a wo 
that  must,  seein  to  us  Americans  even  more  effective  th 
°".r  nw"  c ities  of  classical  educatio 
We  are  used  lo  healing  that  tile  time  spent  l»v  our  Sob™ 
boj  s in  leal  mug  the  dead  languages  would  tie'  better  sue 

else  one"lg  l"10' 6111  IttI58uaKes  and  science,  bnt.w  halev, 
else  out  lads  may  neglect,  they  don't  get  out  of  sebo 
without  at  least  a working  knowledge  of  English  5 
Lemallre s complaint  is  llmt,  having  studied  Sleek 
Latin  twelve  years,  he  has  remained  "ignorant  of  Fn 
hsh  a language  spoken  by  half  the  world.”  and  that  i 
only  knows  German  “ in  a pitiful  manner.”  It  !s 
bly  true  that  folks  who  must  choose  whether  their  childrt 


A newspaper  paragraph,  dated  June  28.  told  of  an  in- 
teresting clash  between  the  principal  of  the  Boys’  High- 
School  of  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  valedictorian 
of  the  graduating  class.  The  valedictorian,  a lad  named 
Deeter,  read  a graduating  essay,  to  some  passages  iu 
which  the  principal.  Dr.  Selieibner  took  exception  as 
being  unpatriotic.  In  consequence  lie  refused  to  sign 
young  Deeter’s  diploma,  though  lie  did  not  refuse  to  let 
him  have  it  if  he  was  content  to  lake  it  unsigned.  What 
makes  the  controversy  interesting  is  that  the  passage  which 
gave  offence  is  understood  to  have  commented  unfavor- 
ably on  the  practice  very  much  in  favor  now  in  American 
schools  of  attempting  to  instil  patriotic  sentiments  into 
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THE  SPANISH  FORCES  AT  SANTIAGO,  JULY  1 AND  ‘2. 


school-children  by  drilling  iliom  in  singing  patriotic  songs, 
and  by  causing  them  to  repent,  somewhat  parrotlike, 
high-sounding  sentiments  which  few  of  them  can  be  ex- 
pected to  understand.  Tiie  expediency  of  this  feature  of 
public-school  education  seems  fairly  open  to  discussion, 
and  attempts  to  choke  off  reasonable  and  decorous  criti- 
cism of  its  methods  are  likely  to  have  an  effect  the  oppo- 
site to  that  desired.  'File  sort  of  patriotism  that  is  so 
boisterous  about  “Old  Glory”  that  it  discountenances 
free  speech  should  try  to  get  its  bearings,  and  make  sure 
it  is  not  off  its  course. 

Ensign  Irvin  V.  Gillis,  a young  gentleman  whose  por- 
trait appears  herewith,  is  a son  of  Commodore  Gillis,  and 
is  the  executive  officer  of  Captain  Fremont's  torpedo-boat 
Porter.  Mr.  Gillis's  specialty  is  catching  torpedoes.  One 
dark  night.  Admiral 
Cervera,  while  he  still 
had  a fleet,  sent  a de- 
stroyer out  to  distribute 
torpedoes  among  the 
ships  of  the  Americau 
fleet.  They  did  no 
harm,  hut  the  Porter 
sighted  some  of  them 
the  next  morning,  and 
Captain  Fremont  re- 
lates how  Mr.  Gillis 
jumped  in  after  one  of 
them  which  was  seen 
slowly  approaching  the 
Porter,  got  his  arm 
around  it,  changed  its 
direction,  and  was  feel- 
ing for  its  war-nose  to 
unscrew  it,  when  it 
sank.  That  one  was 
lost,  though  not  from 
any  fault  of  Mr.  Gillis’s: 
but  the  next  one  was 
caught  and  brought  ENSIGN  IRVIN  V.  GILLIS,  U.S. N. 
aboard,  to  be  shown  by 
Captain  Fremont  as  “ a 

most  interesting  prize,  and  worth  to  the  officers  and  crew 
of  the  Porter  just  $$000  of  the  government's  money.” 

It  was  given  out  last  week  that  the  third  class  of 
cadets,  having  so  far  forgotten  themselves  as  to  cheer  for 
Colonel  Mills,  their  lute  commandant,  now  before  Santi- 
ago, had  all  been  put  under  arrest  by  order  of  Colonel 
Mills's  successor.  West  Point  in  these  days  must  lie  a 
gloomy  place.  The  superintendent,  General  Ernst,  lias 
gone  to  the  war;  all  the  officers  who  could  get  away  have 
gone  to  the  front  in  one  direction  or  another,  the  com- 
mandant is  master  of  all  he  surveys,  and  the  cadets  ap- 
parentlyare  compelled  to  keep  under  strict  restraint  their 
natural  exuberance  over  the  war  news.  It  would  seem 
to  a layman  as  if  it  might  he  expedient  to  give  these 
young  men  a chance  to  vent  their  feelings  now  and  then 
in  lawful  cheers. 

The  extraordinary  privations  lately  endured  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Chicago  arc  of  a nature  to  exact  sympathy  from 
the  most  obdurate  heart.  From  July  2 to  July  6 Chicago 
had  no  local  newspapers.  On  July  1 the  stereoi ypers  in 
all  the  newspaper  establishments  struck,  and  newspapers 


ceased  to  be  issued  in  Chicago.  It  took  four  days  to  get 
new  stereotypers  from  other  cities,  and  to  convince  the 
officers  of  the  typographical  union  that  the  strike  was 
ill-advised  and  not  deserving  of  the  type-setters’  support. 
During  those  four  days  came  the  most  important  news  of 
the  fighting  around  Santiago  and  the  news  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  fleet.  Chicago  got  it  all  at  sec- 
ond hand,  over  telephones  and  out  of  newspapers  sent 
from  St.  Louis,  Milwaukee.  New  York,  and  all  outlying 
cities.  On  July  5 the  printers,  having  investigated  the 
stcreotypers’  grievances,  decided,  by  a vote  of  350  to  120, 
that  the  stereotypers  ought  not  tn  have  struck  and  should 
not  be  supported.  Next  morning  the  papers  were  able  to 
issue  four  - page  sheets,  given  up  entirely  to  news,  and 
doubtless  they  were  able  on  the  same  day  to  give  to  the 
public  the  news  of  the  loss  of  the  French  liner. 

Inasmuch  as  all  the  daily  papers  in  Chicago  are  on  a 
one-cent  basis,  and  as  most  of  them  at  this  time  of  year, 
when  advertising  is  dull,  lose  a liltle  something  on  each 
copy  they  sell,  the  proprietors  endured  tiic  situation  with 
more  equanimity  than  they  might  have  shown  if  they 
had  been  losing  more  money  by  the  stoppage.  The  suf- 
ferings of  the  citizens  of  the  town,  cut  off  from  their  nat- 
ural supply  of  news  at  a time  when  the  whole  country 
was  holding  its  breath,  may  he  imagined.  It  is  a com- 
fort to  feel  that  their  necessities  have  now  been  supplied, 
and  that  by  this  time  they  have  caught  up  ngniu  with 
the  progress  of  civilization. 

William  Tudor,  37  Brimmer  Street,  Boston,  is  collecting 
funds  to  supply  the  “ Rough  Riders  ” with  hammocks,  mos- 
quito-netting, abdominal  bands,  and  other  requisites  to 
warfare  in  the  tropics.  The  Riders  come  from  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  represent  all  sorts  of  folks,  from  New 
York  club-men  up  to  full-blooded  Indians.  As  they  come 
from  no  State  in  particular,  they  are  no  one’s  special  care, 
and  the  only  things  they  seem  absolutely  sure  of  getting 
in  sufficient  quantity  seem  to  he  ammunition  and  adver- 
tising. Whoever  their  press  agent  is,  there  is  no  disputing 
his  extraordinary  efficiency.  But  advertising,  with  all 
its  virtues,  does  not  take  the  place  of  cholera-bands  in  the 
tropics,  and  it  is  well  that  some  one  is  making  a business 
of  providing  the  “ Rough  Riders”  with  something  else  than 
notices. 

Dr.  Cornelius  Ilerz,  who  died  at  Bournemouth,  Eng- 
land. on  July  6,  led  a life  full  of  curious  adventure,  and  his 
autobiography,  if  he  had  left  one  which  did  justice  to  its 
theme,  would  have  been  lively  and  instructive  reading, 
llis  notoriety  as  a man  who  was  mixed  up  in  the  Panama 
swindles  is  world-wide.  Every  one  may  not  know  that, 
though  born  in  France,  lie  came  in  boyhood  to  New  York, 

fot  his  early  education  here,  and  was  an  American  citizen. 

le  served  in  the  Franco  - Prussian  war,  on  the  side  of 
France,  then  practised  medicine  two  years  in  Chicago, 
then  spent  a few  months  in  New  York,  and  thence  moved 
to  San  Francisco.  That  environment  was  suited  to  his 
gifts,  and  for  a year  or  two  lie  was  highly  successful,  be- 
ing able  to  form  a lucrative  partnership,  and  presently  to 
owe  very  large  sums  of  money  to  confiding  friends.  In 
1878  he  went.back  to  Paris,  as  representative  of  a telephone 
and  electric -light  company,  and  there  became  the  able 
lieutenant  of  Baron  Reinuch,  Jewish  hanker,  and  one  of 
the  greatest  of  the  company  of  cracksmen  who  robbed 
the  French  peasants  in  the  name  of  the  Panama  Canal. 
It  is  obvious  wlmt  interesting  passages  there  must  have 


been  in  a life  whereof  the  main  achievements  arc  in  such 
bold  relief.  Dr.  llerz's  records,  if  he  left  any,  should  find 
their  way  into  the  hands  of  some  competent  writer. 

Mrs.  Seth  Low,  Mrs.  R.  F.  Cutting,  and  Miss  Schicffe- 
1 in  (242  East  Fifteenth  Street,  New  York)  are  included 
among  a number  of  ladies  who  are  authorized  to  receive 
subscriptions  to  buy  hand  instruments  for  the  Twelfth 
Regiment  of  New  York  Volunteers.  The  Twelfth,  it 
seems,  which  is  now  at  Chickamauga,  had  no  baud,  and 
its  friends  in  New  York  did  not  like  to  think  of  it  as 
going  off  to  the  wins  uncheered  by  its  own  outfit  of  martial 
music.  About  $2000  in  all  is  wanted,  part  to  buy  the 
instruments,  part  to  supplement  the  pay  of  the  musi- 
cians. Musicians,  as  a rule,  don’t  fight,  but  when  fighting 
is  going  on  they  help  the  hospital  corps.  Money  there- 
fore which  sends  musicians  to  the  front  provides  aid  for 
the  injured  as  well  as  band  music. 

Mr.  Frank  A.  Vanderlip,  whose  picture  appears  on  this 
page  of  the  Weekly,  is  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and,  like  his  chief,  comes  from  Illinois.  The  $200,- 
000,000  war-bond  issue  lias  been  his  especial  charge,  and 


FRANK  A.  VANDERLIP, 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 


lie  is  the  author  of  "Circular  101.”  winch  told  how 
buy  the  bonds.  This  circular,  which  was  distributed 
hundreds  of  thousands,  proved  to  be  cosily _ uiiderslm 
and  has  done  its  business  well  Mr.  Vanderlip  is  en  dti 
with  a clear  mind,  excellent  business  ubiiilies,  and  ati  t 
ccptionnl  capacity  for  hard  work. 
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THE  ASSOCIATE  HERMITS* 

BY  FRANK  R.  STOCKTON, 

Author  of  “The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,”  etc. 


VI.— CAMP  hoy. 

NO  thoughts  of  idiocy  crossed  i lie  minds  of  any  of 
the  camping  party  during  their  first  breakfast 
under  the  great  oak-tree.  The  air,  the  sun- 
light. the  rippling  waters  of  the  lake,  I he  while 
clouds  in  t lie  blue  sky,  the  great  trunks  of  the  trees, 
the  rustling  of  the  leaves,  the  songs  of  the  birds,  the  hum 
of  insects,  the  brightness  of  everything,  their  wonderful 
appetites — the  sense  of  all  these  tilings  more  than  tilled 
their  minds. 

For  the  greater  part  of  that  day  Mr.  Archibald  fished, 
sometimes  in  a stream  which  ran  into  the  head  of  the 
lake  about  a quarter  of  a mile  nlxjvc  the  camp,  and  some- 
times on  the  shores  of  the  lake  itself.  Margery  sketched ; 
her  night  in  the  studio  had  filled  her  with  dreams  of  art, 
and  she  Imd  discovered  in  a corner  a portable  easel  made 
of  hickory  sticks  with  the  hark  on,  and  she  had  tucked 
some  drawing  materials  into  one  of  her  bags. 

Mrs.  Archibald  was  a little  tired  with  her  journey  of 
the  day  before,  and  contented  herself  with  sitting  in 
the  shade  in  pleasant  places,  occupied  with 'some  needle- 
work she  had  brought  with  her,  and  trying  to  discipline 
her  mind  to  habits  of  happiness  in  camp.  This  was  not 
very  difficult  during  the  first  part  of  this  beautiful  day, 
hut  toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon  she  began  to  think 
less  of  the  joys  of  a free  life  in  the  heart  of  nature  and 
more  of  the  pleasure  of  putting  on  her  bonnet  and  going 
out  to  make  some  calls  upon  her  friends.  In  this  state  of 
mind  it  pleased  her  to  see  Phil  Mutlaek  coming  tow- 
ard her. 

“ Would  you  like  a cup  of  lea,  ma’am?”  said  he. 

“No.  thank  you,”  she  answered.  “It  would  sepm 
rather  odd  to  have  afternoon  tea  in  the  woods,  and  I 
really  don’t  care  for  it.’’ 

“ We  can  have  'most  anything  in  the  woods,  ma’am,” 
said  Mai  lack,  “that  we  can  have  anywhere  else,  provid- 
ed you  don't  mind  what  sort  of  fashion  you  have  it  in. 

I thought  it  might  be  sort  of  comforlin’to  you  to  have  a 
cup  of  tea.  I’ve  noticed  that  in  most  campin'  parties  of 
the  family  order  there’s  generally  one  or  two  of  them 
Unit's  lonesome  the  first  day;  and  the  fact  is  I don’t  count 
on  anything  particular  bein’  done  on  the  first  day  in 
camp,  except  when  the  party  is  regular  hunters  or  fisher- 
men. It's  just  as  well  for  some  of  them  to  sit  round  on 
the  first  day  and  let  tilings  soak  into  them,  provided  it 
isn't  rain,  and  the  next  day  they  will  have  a more  natural 
feel  in’  about  what  they  really  want  to  do.  Now  I ex- 
pect you’ll  be  off  on  some  sort  of  a tramp  to-morrow, 
ma'am,  or  else  be  out  in  the  boat;  and  as  for  that  young 
lady,  she's  not  goin’  to  sketch  no  more  after  today. 

* Begun  In  Harper’s  Weekly  No.  2167. 
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She's  g it  young  Martin  out  in  the  boat,  restin’  on  his 
oars,  while  she's  puttin’  him  into  her  picture.  She's 
rubbed  liiip  out  so  often  that  I expect  lie’ll  fall  asleep 
and  tumble  overboard,  or  else  drop  one  of  his  oars.” 

“ Mr.  Mutlaek,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  “will  you  please 
sit  down  a moment?  I want  to  ask  you  something." 

“Certainly,  ma’am,”  said  lie,  and  forthwith  seated  him- 
self on  a log  near  by.  picking  up  a stick  as  he  did  so. 
and  beginning  to  slmve  the  bark  from  it  with  his  pocket- 
knife. 

"Do  you  know,”  snld  sfie,  “if  there  arc  panthers  in 
these  woods?” 

Mutlaek  looked  up  at  her  quickly.  “ I expect  you  heard 
them  walkin'  about  your  cabin  last  night,”  said  lie;  "and 
not  only  panthers,  but  most  likely  a bear  or  two,  and 
snakes  rustlin’  irt  I lie  leaves;  and.  for  all  I know,  coons  or 
’possums  climbin’  in  and  out  of  the  window.” 

“Oh,  nothing  so  bad  as  that,”  she  replied.  “I  only 
thought—” 

“ Excuse  me,  ma’am,”  he  interrupted.  “ I didn’t  mean 
that  you  heard  all  those  things,  hut  most  likely  a part  of 
them.  Hardly  any  family  parties  goes  into  camp  that 
some  of  them  don’t  hear  wild  beasts  the  first  night.  But. 
they  never  come  no  more.  Them  kind  of  wild  beasts  I 
call  first-nigh i ers,  and  they’re  about  the  worst  kind  we’ve 
got,  because  they  really  do  hurt  people  by  scratchin’  and 
clawin’  at  their  nerves,  whereas  the  real  wild  beasts  in 
these  parts — and  they’re  mighty  scarce,  and  never  conic 
near  camp — don’t  hurt  nobody." 

“ I am  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  she.  “ But  wlmt  on  earth 
can  be  keeping  Mr.  Archibald?  When  lie  started  out  after 
dinner  he  said  lie  would  be  bnck  very  soon.” 

“Oh.  lie’s  got  the  fever,  ma’am,"  said  Mutlaek. 

“Fever!” exclaimed  Mrs.  Archibald,  dropping  her  work 
in  her  lap. 

“ Oh,  don’t  he  frightened,”  said  lie;  “ it  is  only  the  fishin’ 
fever.  It  don’t  hurt  nnybody;  it  only  keeps  the  meals 
waitin’.  You  see,  we  are  pretty  nigh  the  first  people  nut 
this  year,  and  the  fish  bite  lively.  Are  you  fond  of  fishin’, 
manm?" 

“ No,  indeed,”  said  she;  “I  dislike  it.  I think  it  is  cruel 
and  slimy  and  generally  unpleasant.” 

“ I expect  you’ll  spend  most  of  your  time  in  the  boat,” 
suggested  Mntlnck.  “Your  husband  rows,  don’t  he?” 

“He  doesn't  row  me,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  with  ear- 
nestness. “ I never  go  out  in  a l»oat  except  with  a regular 
boatman.  I suppose  you  have  a larger  boat  than  the  one 
that  young  man  is  in?  I can  see  it  from  here,  and  it 
looks  very  small.” 

“ No,  mn’nm,”  said  Matlack ; " that’s  the  only  one  we’ve 
got.  Ami  now  I guess  I'll  go  see  about  supper.  This 


has  been  a lazy  day  for  us,  but  we  always  do  calc'lnte  on 
a lazy  day  to  begin  with.” 

“ It  strikes  me.”  said  Matlack  to  himself,  ns  lie  walked 
away,  "that  this  here  camp  will  come  to  mi  end  pretty 
soon.  The  man  and  the  young  woman  could  siaud  it  for 
a couple  of  weeks,  but  there’s  nothing  here  for  the  old 
lady,  and  it  can’t  lie  long  before  she'll  have  us  all  out  of 
the  woods  again.” 

“ You  can  come  in,”  called  Margery,  about  ten  minutes 
after  this  conversation;  and  young  Marlin,  who  had  not 
the  least  idea  of  going  to  sleep  in  liic  boat,  dipped  his  oars 
in  the  water  and  rowed  ashore,  pulled  the  boat  upon  the 
liencli,  and  then  advanced  to  the  spot  where  Margery 
was  preparing  to  put  away  her  drawing  materials. 

“ Would  you  mind  letting  me  see  your  sketch?”  said 
he. 

“Oh  no,”  said  she;  “but  you’ll  see  it  isn’t  very  much 
like  the  scene  itself.  When  I make  a drawing  from  na- 
ture I never  copy  everything  I see  just  us  if  I were  mak- 
ing a photograph.  I suppose  you  think  I ought  to  draw 
the  boat  just  as  it  is?  But  I always  put  something  of  my 
own  in  my  pictures.  And  that,  you  see,  is  a different  kind 
of  a boat  from  the  one  you  were  in.  It  is  something  like 
Venetian  boats.” 

“ It.  i«n’l  like  anything  in  this  part  of  the  world,  that  is 
true,”  said  the  young  nmn,  as  lie  held  the  drawing  in  his 
hand;  “and  if  it  had  been  more  like  n gondola  it  would 
not  have  suited  the  scene.  1 think  you  have  caught  the 
spirit  of  the  landscape  very  well;  but  if  you  don't  object 
to  a little  criticism,  I should  say  that  the  shore  over  (here 
is  too  near  the  foreground.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  pic- 
ture wants  atmosphere;  that  would  help  the  distance  very 
much.” 

“Do  you  draw?”  asked  Margery,  in  surprise.  , 

"1  used  to  be  very  fond  of  sketching,”  said  he.  “I 
staid  at  Sadler’s  a good  part  of  last  winter,  and  when  I 
wasn’t  out  hunting  I made  a good  many  drawings  of  win- 
ter scenes.  I would  be  glad  to  show  them  to  you  when 
we  go  hack.” 

“ Well,”  said  she,  “ if  I had  known  you  were  an  artist 
I would  not  have  asked  you  to  go  out  there  and  sit  as  a 
model.” 

“ Oh,  I am  not  an  artist,”  replied  Marlin;  “I  only 
draw,  that’s  nil.  But  if  you  make  any  more  water  sketches 
and  would  like  me  to  put  some  ducks  or  any  other  kind 
of  wild  fowl  in  the  foreground  1 will  he  glad  to  do  it  for 
you.  I have  made  a specialty  of  natural-history  draw- 
ings.  Don’t  bother  yourself  about  that  easel;  I’ll  carry  up 
your  things  for  you.” 

About  half  way  to  the  cabin  Margery  suddenly  stopped 
and  turned  round  toward  the  young  man,  who  whs  fol- 
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lowing  licr,  " How  did  you  come  to  be  it  guide  ?"  she 
asked. 

He  smiled.  “ That’s  because  I was  born  a naturalist 
and  a sportsman.  I went  into  business  when  I fin- 
ished my  education,  but  I couldu’t  stand  that,  and  as  I 
couldn’t  afford  to  become  a gentleman  sportsman,  I came 
here  as  a guide.  I’m  getting  a lot  of  experience  in  this 
sort  of  life,  and  when  I’ve  saved  money  enough  I’m  go- 
ing on  an  exploring  expedition,  most  likely  to  Central 
America.  That’s  the  kind  of  life  that  will  suit  me.” 

“ And  write  a book  about  it?”  asked  Margery. 

“ Most  likely,”  said  he. 

That  night,  after  supper,  Margery  remarked:  “ Our  two 
guides  are  American  citizens,  and  I don’t  see  why  they 
can’t  eat  at  the  table  with  us  instead  of  waiting  until  we 
have  finished.  We  are  all  free  and  equal  in  the  woods.” 

“Margery  Dearborn!” exclaimed  Mrs.  Archibald.  “ What 
are  you  lalking  about?” 

She  was  going  to  say  that  if  there  were  one  straw  more 
needed  to  break  Iter  back,  that  straw  would  be  the  sight 
of  the  two  guides  silting  at  the  table  with  them,  but  she 
restrained  herself.  She  did  not  want  Mr.  Archibald  to 
know  anything  about  the  condition  of  her  back. 

“So  long  as  they  don’t  want  to  do  it,  and  don't  *do 
* it.”  said  she,  “pray  don’t  let  11s  say  anything  about  it. 
Let’s  try  to  make  tilings  as  pleasant  as  we  cnn.” 

Mr.  Archibald  was  lighting  his  pipe,  and  when  he  was 
sure  the  tobacco  was  sufficiently  ignited  lie  took  the  pipe 
from  his  mouth  and  turned  toward  his  wife. 

“ Harriet,"  said  he,  “you  have  Iteen  too  much  alone  to- 
day. I don’t  know  what  I shall  do  to  morrow;  but  what- 
ever it  is,  I am  going  to  tnke  you  with  me.” 

“Of  course  that  depends  on  what  it  is  you  do,”  she  an- 
swered. 44  But  I will  try  to  do  everything  I can.” 

Mr.  Archibald  heaved  a little  sigh,  winch  was  not  no- 
ticed by  any  one,  because  it  sounded  like  a puff. 

"Iam  afraid,”  he  thought,  “ that  this  camping  business 
is  not  going  to  last  very  much  longer,  and  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  make  the  rest  of  our  wedding-journey  in  a dif- 
ferent style.” 

The  next  morning,  when  Mr.  Archibald  went  out  of  his 
cabin  door,  be  looked  over  the  lake  and  saw  a bird  sud- 
denly swoop  down  upon  the  water,  breaking  the  smooth 
surface  into  sparkles  of  silver,  and  then  rise  again,  a little 
silvery  fish  glittering  in  its  claws. 

“ Beautifully  done!”  said  he.  “A  splendid  stroke!” 
And  then  turning,  he  looked  up  the  lake,  and  not  far 
from  the  water’s  edge  lie  saw  Margery  walking  witli  Mr. 
Clyde,  while  Mr.  Raybold  followed  a little  in  tlie  rear. 

“ Harriet,”  he  cried,  quickly  stepping  into  the  cabin 
again,  “look  out  here!  What  is  the  meaning  of  this?” 

Mrs.  Archibald  was  dressed,  and  came  out.  When  she 
saw  the  trio  approaching  them,  she  was  not  so  much  sur- 
prised as  was  her  husband. 

“ I don’t  know  the  meaning  of  anything  that  happens 
in  these  woods,”  site  said;  “but  if  a lot  of  people  have 
come  from  the  hotel  with  those  young  men  1 cannot  say 
I am  sorry." 

*'  Come,”  said  her  husband.  “ we  must  look  into  this.” 

In  two  minutes  the  Archibalds  bad  met  the  new-comers, 
who  advanced  with  outstretched  hands,  ns  if  they  had  been 
old  friends.  Mr.  Archibald,  not  without  some  mental  dis- 
quietude at  this  intrusion  upon  the  woodland  privacy  of 
his  party,  was  about  to  begin  a series  of  questions,  when 
he  was  forestalled  by  Margery. 

“ Oh.  Uncle  Archibald  and  Aunt  Harriet!”  she  exclaimed, 
“Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Raybold  have  come  out  here  to  camp. 
Their  camp  is  right  next  to  ours,  and  it  is  called  Camp 
Roy.  You  see.  some  years  ago  there  was  a large  camping 
party  came  here,  and  they  called  the  place  Camp  Rob 
Roy.  but  it  was  afterwards  divided,  and  one  part  called 
Camp  Rob  and  the  other  Camp  Roy." 

“ Indeed !"  interrupted  Mr.  Archibald.  “Mr.  Sadler  did 
not  tell  us  that  ours  was  onlv  half  a camp  with  only  half 
a name.”  J 

“I  don’t  suppose  he  thoughtof  it,”  said  Margery.  “ And 
the  line  between  the  two  camps  is  just  three  hundred  feet 
above  our  cabin.  I don't  suppose  anybody  ever  measures 
it  off.  but  there  it  is;  and  Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Rayl>old  have 
taken  Camp  Roy,  which  hasn’t  any  house  on  it;  and  they 
started  before  daybreak  this  morning,  and  brought  a tent 
along  with  them,  which  they  have  pitched  just  back  of 
that  little  peninsula;  and  they  haven’t  any  guide,  because 
they  waul  to  attend  to  their  own  cooking  and  everything 
and  the  man  who  brought  the  tent  and  other  things  has 
gone  back.  They  are  going  to  live  there  just  like  real 
backwoodsmen,  and  they  have  a boat  of  tbeir  own  which 
is  to  be  brought  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake  somewhere— 
i mean  from  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  And,  Aunt  Har- 
riet, may  I speak  to  you  a moment?” 

With  this  the  young  woman  drew  Mrs.  Archibald  aside 
and  111  a low  voice  asked  if  she  thought  it  would  lie  out  of 
the  way  to  invite  tlie  two  young  men  lo  take  breakfast 
with  them,  118  It  was  not  likely  they  had  nil  their  cooking 
things  in  order  so  early.  " 

Five  people  sat  down  to  ltrenkfast  under  the  great  onk- 
tree,  and  it  was  a lively  meal.  Mr.  Archibald's  mental  dis- 
quiet, m winch  were  now  apparent  some  elements  of  re- 
sentment,  had  not  subsided,  but  tlie  slate  of  ids  mind  did 
not  show  itself  in  ins  demeanor,  and  lie  could  not  hcln 
feeling  p eased  to  see  that  his  wife  was  in  better  sniiils 
He  had  always  known  Hint  she  liked  company 

After  break  fast  lie  took  Matlock  aside.  ■■  I'don't  under, 
stand  Hus  business,’  said  he.  " When  I hired  this  camp  I 
supposed  we  were  to  have  it  to  ourselves;  but  if  there  are 
other  camps  jammed  close  against  it  we  mny  be  in  tlie 
malst  of  n great  public  picnic  before  a week  i/nm  " 


plied  tlie  guide.  rile  fact  is,  it  is  only  the  tail  end  of  a 
camp,  and  I don’t  smwe  IVlcr  s,,,iw  ",  , 
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against  this  one,  as  you  say;  but  then  the ’people "in’  one 
camp  haven’t  11, e right  cross  the  line  into  ann"l,er  "nmo 


camp,  and  I don’t  suppose  Peter  SadliAlion^t  nnvMy 
3°"  i,  !.’.e!!k°.ly  t0  It  j»st  now,  and  so  didn’t  think  it 


think  of 
mak- 


worth  while  to  speak  of  ft.  Of  course  it’s  jammed 
against  this  one,  as  you  say;  but  then  tile  people  in 
camp  haven  t.  the  right  In  cross  the  line  into  nnnlherc 

f ■’  ine’’1*' tu  itll7'r\n;i1  don't  want  them  to.” 
J','”®’  ™d  *|r-  Arnlnlw'd.  ” It  is  absurd  to  thin 

inc  mrn-ir  df.'  'k''' .And  l bnve  n0  intention  of 
trig  m\ self  disagreeable  by  ordering  people  off  mv  nrem 
tseai  But.  I would  like  to  know  if  there  is  another  ramp 
dretf  feeUmek  If!,’’  °f°Ur  c“"in’  <*  three  hu„P 


“If  a larger  party  had  taken  Camp  Rov,”  said  Mr. 
Archibald  to  his  wife  a little  later,  “I  should  not^raind  it 
so  much.  But  two  young  men!  I do  not  like  it.” 

VII.— A STRANGER. 

It  was  at  tlie  close  of  a pleasant  afternoon  four  days 
after  the  arrival  of  the  young  men  at  Camp  Rov.  and  Mrs. 
Archibald  was  seated  on  a camp-stool  near  the  edge  of 
the  lake  intently  fishing.  By  her  side  stood  Phil  Mat- 
lack,  who  had  volunteered  lo  interpose  himself  between 
her  and  all  the  disagreeable  adjuncts  of  angling.  He  put 
the  bait  upon  her  hook,  he  told  her  when  her  cork  was 
Imbhing  sufficiently  to  justify  a jerk,  and  when  she  caught 
a little  fish  he  took  it  off  the  hook.  Fishing  in  this  plea- 
sant wise  had  become  very  agreeable  to  the  good  lady, 
and  she  found  pleasures  in  camp  life  which  she  bad  not 
anticipated.  Her  husband 'was  in  a Imat  some  distance 
out  on  the  lake,  and  he  wns  nlso  fishing;  but  she  did  not 
care  for  that  style  of  sport.  The  fish  were  too  big  and 
the  bont,  was  too  small. 

A little  farther  down  the  lake  Martin  Snnders  sat  busily 
engaged  in  putting  some  water-fowl  into  the  foreground 
of  Margery's  sketch.  A critical  observer  might  have  no- 
ticed that  he  had  also  made  a number  of  changes  in  said 
sketch,  nil  of  which  added  greatly  to  its  merits  as  a pic- 
ture of  woodland  scenery.  At  a little  distance  Margery 
wns  sitting  at  her  case)  making  a sketch  of  Martin  ns  nn 
artist  nt  work  in  the  woods.  Tlie  two  young  men  had 
gone  off  with  their  guns,  not  perhaps  because  they  expect- 
ed to  find  any  legitimate  game  nt  that  season,  but  Jioping 
to  secure  some  ornithological  specimens,  or  get  a shot  nt 
some  minor  quadrupeds  unprotected  by  law.  Another 
reason  for  their  expedition  could  probably  have  been 
found  in  some  strong  bints  given  by  Mr.  Archibald  that 
it  wns  unwise  for  them  to  be  banging  around  tlie  camps 
and  taking  no  advantage  of  the  opportunities  for  sport 
offered  by  the  beautiful  weather  and  the  forest. 

It  was  not  long  before  Margery  became  convinced  that 
tlie  sketch  on  which  she  was  working  did  not  resemble 
her  model,  nor  did  it  very  much  resemble  an  artist  at 
work  in  the  woods. 

“It  looks  a good  deni  more  like  a cobbler  mending 
shoes,”  she  said  to  herself;  “and  I’ll  keep  it  for  that. 
Some  day  I will  put  a bench  under  iiim  and  a shoe  in  his 
hand  instead  of  a sketch.”  With  that  she  rose,  and  went 
to  see  how  Martin  was  getting  on.  “I  think.”  she  said, 
“ those  dark  ducks  improve  the  picture  very  much.  They 
throw  the  other  things  back.”  Then  she  stopped,  went  to 
one  side,  and  gazed  out  over  the  lake.  “I  wonder,”  she 
said,  "if  there  is  really  any  fun  in  fishing.  Uncle  Archi- 
bald has  been  out  in  that  boat  for  more  than  two  hours, 
and  lie  lias  fished  almost  every  day  since  lie’s  been  here. 

I should  think  lie  would  get  tired  of  it.” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Martin, looking  up  with  animation.  “If 
you  know  bow  to  fish,  and  there  is  good  sport,  you  never 
get  tired  of  it.” 

“I  know  how  to  fish,”  said  Margery,  “and  I do  not 
care  about  it  nt  all." 

“You  know  how  lo  fish?’ said  Martin.  “Can  you 
make  a cast  with  a fly?” 

“I  never  tried  that."  said  she.  “But  I have  fished  ns 
Aunt  Harriet  does,  and  it  is  ns  easy  as  can  lie." 

. "Oh,"  said  be.  “you  don’t  know  anything  about  fish- 
ing unless  you  have  fished  with  a fly.’  That  is  the  only 
real  sport.  It  is  as  exciting  ns  a battle.  If  you  would 
let  me  teach  you  bow  to  throw  a flv,  I am  sure  v«u  would 
never  find  fishing  tiresome,  and  these  woods  would  be  like 
a new  world  to  you.” 

“ Why  don’t  you  do  it  yourself,  then?”  she  .asked. 
t “Because  I am  paid  to  do  other  things,”  be  replied. 
“ We  are  not  sent  here  simply  to  enjoy  ourselves,  though 
I must  say  that  I — " And  then  he  suddenly  stopped. 
“ I wish  you  would  let  me  teach  you  fly-fishing.  I know 
you  would  like  it.” 

Margery  looked  at  the  eager  face  turned  toward  her 
and  then  she  gazed  out  over  the  water. 

44 Perhaps  I might  like  it,”  she  said.’  “But  it  wouldn’t 
be  necessary  for  you  to  take  that,  trouble.  Uncle  Archi- 
bald lias  two  or  three  times  asked  me  to  go  out  with  him 
and  of  course  be  would  tench  me  how  to  fish  as  he  does! 
isn  t that  somebody  calling  you?” 

’’Yes," said  Mnrtin,  rising;  "it's  Phil.  I suppose  it’s 
ncnrly  supper  time.” 

As  they  walked  toward  tlie  camp,  Margery  in  front 
and  Martin  behind  Iter  carrying  tlie  drawing  materials 
and  the  easel,  Margery  suddenly  turned 

gni^  °f  y°u  to  nffer  tn  •«><*  ™ to  ash 
Sow,’  .s.le  ’’ and  perhaps  if  Uncle  Archibald 
doesn  t want  to  be  bothered,  I may  get  you  to  show  me 
now  to  do  it. 

The  young  man’s  face  brightened,  and  lie  wns  about  to 
express  bis  pleasure  with  considerable  warmth;  but  he 
checked  himself,  and  merely  remarked  that  whenever  she 
was  ready  he  would  provide  a rod  and  flies  and  show  her 
now  to  use  them. 

Mrs.  Archibald  had  gone  into  the  cabin,  and  Mnrgery 

in  Hu  Ti  M“l  ,lck'  wl,".’  "'"s  °"  llis  way  to  the  little  tent 
m wlueh  the  camp  cooking  was  done. 

invite!? sl,e.  "that  we  have 

m C }de  nn,d  Raybnld  t0  dipper  to-night?” 

he'.I.H'.n  "vr*  n",d  8miled’  " Sbo  lold  me.”  <“id 
lie.  but  I don  t know  that  it  wns  altogether  necessary  ” 
i suppose  von  mean,”  said  Margery.  ’■  Hint  lliev  are 
here  so  much;  but  I don’t  wonder;  they  must  do  nw'fullv 
poor  cooking  for  themselves.  I don’t  suppose  tliev  will 
brine  anything  back  Unit  is  good  to  eat  ” PP  y 

"Not  nt  Ibis  lime  of  year,”  said  he  "but  T shall  l,„ 
salisfied  if  they  bring  themselves  home  ” 1 “ U 

.!  wlu,”,°  '>y  >ltttt?"  asked  Margery,  quickly 

will^wl',  8!>"  Mf  'Y'k\  " 1 don,t  do"b'  "'e  bicycle  fellow 
will  al tints  come  back  all  riglit.  but  I'm  afeared  about  Mm 

H ,T'f  bicvcle  cb"'1  d™'1  know  no  more  ai»,,t 

a gun  than  lie  does  about  makin’  lirend,  and  I wouldn’t  go 

h .lH"(  .VVl11  for  a bumb'ed  dollars.  He'S  ust  as 
else  Mint ’s’movinMn^ii'e  “ * ®“K 

"That  is  dreadful!”  exclaimed  Margery 

H Wdi  be  ali  right  in  a day  or  two.  kef  will  settle 

be  gn/todowitl,"^’1  mC“r  nSked  Margery’  " What’s 
„T|j7ft8  Rot  everything  to  do  with  it,”  said  Matlack 

He  s got  everything  to  do  with  everything  in  this  part 


of  the  country.  He’s  got  his  laws,  and  lie  sees  to  it  that 
people  stand  by  them.  One  of  his  rules  is  that  people 
who  don't  know  how  to  use  guns  sha  n’t  shoot  in  his 
camps.” 

“ But  how  can  he  know  about  the  people  out  here  in 
the  woods?”  asked  Margery. 

“I  tell  you.  miss.”  said  Matlack.  speaking  slowly  and 
decisively,  “ Peter  Sadler’s  ways  of  knowing  tilings  is  like 
gas — the  kind  you  burn,  I meun.  I was  a-visitiironce  in 
a city  house,  and  slept  in  a room  on  the  top  floor,  and  there 
wns  a leak  in  the  pipe  in  the  cellar,  ami  that  gas  just  went 
over  the  whole  house,  into  every  room  and  closet,  and  even 
under  tlie  beds,  and  I’ve  often  thought  that  that  was  just 
like  Peter’s  way  of  doin’  things  and  knowin’  things.  You 
take  my  word  for  it.  that  bicycle  man  won’t  go  out  hunt- 
in’ many  more  days,  even  if  he  don’t,  shoot  his  pnrdner 
fust.’’ 

“ He  won’t  go  to-morrow.”  thought  Margery;  and  then 
she  said  to  Mmlack:  “I  think  we  ought  to  know  Mr.  Sad- 
ler’s rules.  Has  he  any  more  of  them?” 

“Oh.  they  ain’t  very  many.”  said  Matlack.  “But  there’s 
one  I think  of  now,  ami  that  is  that  no  woman  shall  go 
out  in  a bont  by  herself  on  this  lake.” 

“ That  is  simply  horrid !”  exclaimed  Margery.  “Women 
cnn  row  ns  well  ns  men.” 

“1  don’t  say  they  can’t,”  said  Mntlnck.  “I’m  only 
tellin’you  what  Peter’s  rules  are  ami  that’s  one  of  them.” 

Margery  made  no  reply,  but  walked  away,  her  head 
thrown  back  a little  more  than  wns  usual  with  her. 

“ I’ve  got  to  keep  my  eye  on  her,”  said  Matlack  lo  him- 
self, ns  he  went  to  the  cabin;  “ she’s  never  been  broke  to 
no  harness.” 

Mr.  Raybold  did  not  shoot  Mr.  Clyde,  nor  did  be  shoot 
anything  else.  Mr.  Clyde  did  shoot' a bird,  but  it  fell  into 
the  water  nt  a place  where  the  shore  was  very  marshy, 
and  it  wns  impossible  for  him  to  get  it.  He  thought  it 
was  a heron,  or  a bittern,  or  perhaps  a fish -hawk,  but 
whntever  it  was,  both  ladies  said  that  it  was  a great  pity 
to  kill  it,  as  it  wns  not  good  to  eat,  and  must  have  been 
very  happy  in  its  life  in  the  beautiful  forest. 

“It  is  very  cruel  to  shoot  them  when  they  are  not 
strictly  game,” said  Mr.  Clyde,  “and  I don’t  believe  I will 
do  it.  If  I had  the  things  to  stuff  them  with,  i lint  would 
Ikj  different,  but  1 haven’t.  I believe  fishing  is  just  ns 
much  fun,  and  more  sensible.” 

“I  do  not!”  exclaimed  Mr.  Raybold.  “I  hold  that 
bunting  is  a manly  art,  and  that  a forester’s  life  is  as 
bold  and  free  to  him  ns  it  is  to  the  birds  in  the  air.  I 
believe  I have  the  blood  of  a hunter  in  me.  My  voice  is 
for  the  woods.” 

“I  expect  you  will  change  your  voice,”  thought  Mar- 
gery, “when  Mr.  Sadler  takes  your  gun  away  from  you." 
But  she  did  not  say  so. 

Mr.  Archibald  siood  with  bis  hands  in  his  pockets  re- 
flecting. He  bad  hoped  that  these  two  young  men  were 
inveterate  hunters,  and  that  they  would ’spend  their  days 
in  long  tramps.  He  did  not  at  all  approve  of  their  fish- 
ing. Fishing  could  be  done  anywhere  — here,  for  in- 
stance, right  nt  this  very  door. 

Supper  wns  over,  and  the  five  inhabitants  of  Camps  Rob 
and  Roy  had  sealed  themselves  around  the  fire  which 
Marlin  had  carefully  built,  keeping  in  view  n cheery 
blaze  whhout  too  much  heat.  Pipes  had  lx*en  filled  anil 
preparations  made  for  the  usual  evening  smoke  and  talk, 
when  a man  wns  seen  emerging  from  the  woods  at  the 
point  where  tlie  road  opened  into  the  clearing  about  the 
camp.  It  was  still  light,  for  these  hungry  campers  supped 
early,  and  the  man  could  be  distinctly  seen  as  he  ap- 
proached. and  it  wns  plain  that  he  was  not  a messenger 
from  Sadler’s. 

He  wns  rather  a large  man.  dressed  in  black,  and  wear- 
ing a felt  bat  with  a wide,  straight  brim.  Hanging  by  a 
strap  from  his  shoulder  was  a small  leather  hag,  and  in 
ids  hand  lie  carried  a closed  umbrella.  Advancing  tow- 
ard the  fire,  lie  took  off  his  hat,  bowed,  and  smiled.  He 
wore  no  beard,  bis  face  was  round  and  plump,  and  his 
smile  wns  pleasant. 

" Good -evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen,”  said  be,  and  his 
voice  wns  ns  pleasant  ns  his  smile. 

“Good  evening.”  said  Mr.  Archibald,  and  then  for  a 
moment  there  was  a pause. 

“I  presume,”  said  the  new-comer,  looking  about  him. 
“that  this  is  a camp.” 

“ It  is  a camp,”  said  Mr.  Archibald. 

“ The  fact  is  so  obvious.”  said  the  man  in  black,  “that 
it  wns  really  unnecessary  for  n»e  to  allude  to  it.  May  I 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  sit  down  for  a few  moments?  I am 
fatigued.” 

ti  At  this  juncture  Phil  Mntlnck  arrived  on  the  scene. 

“ Well,  sir,”  said  lie,  "have  you  any  business  with  any- 
body here?  Who  do  you  wish  to  see?" 

“ I have  no  business,”  said  the  other,  “and — " 

“ And  you  arc  a stranger  to  everybody  here?”  interrupt- 
ed Matlack. 

“ Yes,  but  I hope—” 

“Now  then,”  said  the  guide,  quickly,  “I’ve  got  to  ask 
you  to  move  on.  This  is  one  of  Peter  Sadler’s  camps, 
and  lie  has  strict  rules  ngainst  strangers  stoppin’  in  any 
of  them.  If  you’ve  lost  your  way,  I'll  tell  you  that  that 
road,  if  you  don’t  turn  to  the  right  or  tlie  left,  will  take 
you  straight  to  Sadler’s,  and  there’s  time  enough  for  you 
to  get  there  before  dark.” 

“Mr.  Matlack,"  exclaimed  Mrs.  Archibald,  who  had 
risen  to  her  feet,  “I  want  to  speak  to  you!  It’s  a shame.” 
she  said,  when  the  guide  had  approached  her,  “ to  send 
that  man  away  without  even  giving  him  a chance  to  rest 
himself.  He  may  be  a very  respectable  person  on  a walk- 
ing tour." 

“I  guess  he  is  on  a walkin’  tour.”  said  Matlack.  “ and 
I guess  lie’s  a regular  tramp,  and  there's  no  orders  we’ve 

Hmt’s  stricter  than  them  ngainst  tramps.” 

“Well,  I don’t  care  who  he  is,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  “or 
what,  your  rules  are,  hut  when  a perfectly  good-mannered 
man  comes  to  us  and  asks  simply  to  be  allowed  to  rest.  I 
don  t want,  him  to  be  driven  away  as  if  lie  were  a stray 
pig  on  a lawn.  Mr.  Archibald,  shouldn't  he  be  allowed 
to  rest  awhile?” 

Her  husband  rose  and  approached  the  stranger  “ Where 
are  you  going,  sir?”  said  he. 

, ”1!U1  I°°ked  at  Matlack,  at  Martin,  who  stood  be- 

hind linn,  and  then  nt  the  rest  of  the  company,  and  after 
this  comprehensive  glance  he  smiled. 

From  present  appearances,”  he  said,  “I  think  I am 
going  to  go.” 
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Mr.  Archibald  laughed  " Wiu.n  i 
there?”  he  asked  ° ' “tn  Jo  Jou  exPect  lo  get 

harder  on  ray  fellow-behi’sVhan’  otl^  y°”  YY  Sa  I m no 
ru;cS  ,,,„  itL't  for  irTe'to  bUt  ™ka  is 

■■your  wo?ds  are  more  m-LbdT"  ,01IMr-  Archibald, 
or  food.  I aec  tluu  vou  ?onafd  *°  me  ll,an  llle  Promise 
mistake.  I am  not  a traim?  Vf  me  * .?ramP.  but  it  is  a 

shaven  faces,  and  he  looks  Hkfo™e  " y“  ° 8mo<HllIy 
thread  or  patent  thimbles  ’•  ff  ^ 88n,PIos  oC  SP00' 

iSSSSSSrvS r;“=s: 

er  and’thev  hid1  V.IreM  7 1 ,tl,e?  “ley  a little  long. 

step  had  a cefutin'immS  £?,  n’°re  P,e8sant.  a“d  his 
mve  lircnKd'1’V‘lLS',id’  "I"  tbe  ^good  meal 
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US  aS^uCf?”  Mra  Arc,lib“M-  " Sit  down  and  tell 
is  f“,ed  himself  with  alacrity  a little  back 
Archibald  partjr  re‘'  y0U“s  meu  tban  10  ‘he 

[TO  UK  OONTINUKn.J 
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X—'X  A SAVAM  CORNER  OF  MOORISH  SPAIN— 

ABSENCE  of  beggar r— excellent  dinner. 

BY  POULTNEY  BIGELOW. 

Illusthateo  with  Puotookapiis  uy  tijk  Author. 

THE  sort  of  thing  we  relished  most  was  our  ruu 
alon?  the  Mediterranean  between  Alicante  aid 
Valencia,  around  a bold  promontory  from  which 
may  be  seen  in  clear  weather  the  western  islands 
this  ioaft"  and  Httf  M“jolca-  Magnificent  caves  indent 
to  smu<rhiered  T ,»~Te8  creat“most  seductive  invitation 
fmn^nufi™  -T  al',°  110  rallways  here,  and  to  judge 
flora  our  experience,  and  especially  that  of  our  bikes  iin 
white  man  ever  before  tr,!d  tha{  romantic Tnd  r^ 

We  had  not  gone  far  out  of  Alicante  when  rain  com- 

imreof  clv0<),‘v50nTCrte,d.,,l,<!  alrca,ly  heavy  road  into 
“ ,,rer  of  claJ\  , 'Ye  Stopped  at  a road  side  posada  where 
of  ii, "a0"8  °?k'"8  muietcers  making  a ltearty  meal 

. ce  an<*  meat  stew,  which  they  conveyed  to  their  re- 
spectivomouthsdtrectly  from  a vast  bowl,  which  appeared 
to  be  tile  common  family  utensil  for  all  emergencies  The 

rooM Inu ‘ ex t/ n 8 701’  towrd”ES  'a 

ioor  i hat  extended  well  out  m the  shape  of  a veranda 

over  which  climbed  vines.  One  side  of  this  oue  room  was 
occutned  by  a vast  fireplace,  the  other  by  a store-room 

P)rLbss' orD.fSerahnilt1‘T  bL‘C"  "''IP'111"/  intended  for  a 
, or  Use  built  when  wood  was  very  expensive,  for 
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lenfcT,0IV.nt  arrlTcd  tl,ey  wo,lld'  ■“  sure  have  made 
life  as  sweet  to  us  as  courtliness  could  suggest 

the  momCk,US  thTO,i*hout  our  trip  that  beggary  ceased 
the  moment  we  got  beyond  the  atmosphere  of  the  Sow 
d ri  t8  t^'ere  lounsts  .congregate.  In  small  places  we 
did,  to  be  sure,  meet  with  signs  of  great  poverty  and  m 
the  posadas  would  occasionally  see  a beggar— not  Hip 
,l77„'in’  whining  imposter  of  Toledo  and  Madrid  hut  a 
decayed  grandee  sort  of  a character,  who  stood  before  us 

d g fef?  f°  dS  °f  “ ragsed  seraPe'  offering  us  in 
dignified  accents  an  opportunity  of  showing  towards  him 
hil.iiJ!,  hospitality  which  he  would  gladly  have  ex- 
hibited to  us  in  his  days  of  prosperity.  I never  saw  bee 
gars  rudely  treated  iu  the  small  places;  on  the  cotdrarf' 

tune  umM?  w favorably  as  the  victims  of  rnisfnr- 

tune  and  it  was  nssumed  that  they  would  not  ask  for 
bread  tf  hoy  were  not  hungry.  More  than  once  have  we 
seen  our  hostess  in  the  midst  of  conversation,  rise  to  cut 
a slice  of  bread  for  a man  who  merely  stood  respectfully 
Then  fl  ' do°'''  eloquently  admiring  the  food^wltbin* 

Then  this  same  man  would  take  his  bread,  sit  down  on  a 
stone  hard  by  and  eat  up  every  hit  of  it.  It  would  be  a 
?e,VVf°man  '"deed  Wbo  would  dare  offer  a piece  of  dry 
nmv'l/'’  n lilial"iP  on.an  American  road.  He  would  protu 
Bur  min!  6 b'e8d  at,  ber  bead  “nd  then  lire  lier  bam 
Oar  intolerance  on  the  subject  of  beggary  no  doubt  is 
the  unconscious  result  of  growing  up  in  a community 
where  labor  is  highly  paid  and  where  mendicancy  implies 
nllliost  invariably  idleness  or  drunkenness.  BesidesPwe 

who  ennnEt"*bUn“*i"C?  °f  clm>'itahlc  institutions  for  those 
" 1,0  cannot  earn  a living.  In  Spain,  however,  society  is 
more  primitive,  and  the  impotent  members  thereof, instead 
"fi‘ll{  quartered  at  great  expense  in  poorhouses  and 
asylums,  arc  relieved  inexpensively,  so  far  as  the  govern- 
ment is  concerned.  by  being  abandoned  lo  the  sometimes 
uncertain  generosity  of  Hie  way-side.  The  police  appear 
rnri.'f°Tlfe  tr8mplngi  '“the  interest  of  the  public  se- 
cunty,  A beggar  ran  do  little  harm  when  lie  is  amongst 
those  who  know  Inin,  but  once  start  a gang  of  them  on 
the  highroads  of  a country,  and  they  soon  acquire  a taste 

tec,  erf  property  burmfu'  10  '“a*  a“d  ““P™ 

",  “’Vi1011,  of,war  at  'he  posada.  to  decide 
no  Wk  lo  af  ,'  ?loufh  ™r  way  Ih rough  the  mud  or 
go  back  to  Alicante  for  tile  niglit  and  make  a start,  when 
the  ram  had  ceased.  As  usually  happened  in  all  our 
councils  of  war  we  decided  unanimously  to  push  on.  in 
spite  of  rain  and  mud,  to  avoid  big  towns  at  any  cost  and 
to  run  our  chances  of  a night’s  lodging. 

The  nearest  village  was  a couple  of  hours  further  on 
and  nur  muleteers  said  there  was  a house  where  we  might 
get  beds.  Sefior  Matias  was  the  owner.  We  had  no 
knowledge  of  the  road  ahead  excepting  what  we  could 
gnthei  front  peasants.  Spanish  cycling  clubs, guide-books 
and  maps  gave  us  no  help  on  this  road— not  that  they 
helped  us  much  an}' where  else.  J 

We  shook  hands  all  round,  after  paying  our  modest 
mil.  and  pushed  through  the  mud  and  rain  towards  San 
Juan.  Most  roads  of  Europe,  in  their  worst  state,  vet 
preserve  on  one  side  or  the  other  the  possibility  of  a foot- 
passenger's  making  his  way  with  tolerable  security.  Not 
so  in  these  parts.  We  were,  it  is  true,  on  a highroad 
over  winch  the  royal  mail  was  conveyed  once  a day  It 
was  marked  on  the  best  map  of  Spain  dial  could  he  pro- 
cuied  as  a first-class  national  macadamized  road,  ami  this 
shows  that  people  can  often  talk  about  Hie  same  thing 
and  eucli  mean  something  very  different, 

Tlie  rain  came  in  showers,  with  hursts’  of  splendid  sun- 
shine in  between.  We  soon  got  so  thick  with  mud  that 
we  did  not  inind  a hodful  more  or  less,  for  we  revelled 
in  exquisite  bits  of  mediseval  (that  is  to  say,  Moorish) 
architecture.  By  the  side  of  our  road  ran  irrigating 
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ITINERANT  KNIFE-SHARPENER. 


' ko<,1"l'.  my  Inkc,  my  Stylographic  pen,  my  port- 

ablctypewriter-al1  recent  irinmphsof  Yankee  invention 

I fell  that  I was  in  a way  like  Mark  Twain’s  Yankee  at 

mL,'i0,"  r?f  K,"S,  A,'lb."r'  "nd  tl,at  Hie  people  about 
might  ii-adtly  regard  ns  witchcraft  the  mechanical  devices 
stnmf  bey0nd  t lL'“  power  to  appreciate  or  cveu  to  under- 

lvd?,?,Ti  Ar'd,lbe."  P,lr5base!'9  oamc  in,  who  waited  patient- 
ly  until  Mutias  turned  up  from  the  stable,  or  his  wife  from 
where  she  was  preparing  our  beds,  or  the  kindly  old  lady 
from  the  fireplace,  or  some  other  member  of  the  large 
household.  No  one  was  iu  a hurry,  or.  if  he  were,  he  did 
not  show  it.  ’ 

When  we  hud  unstrapped  the  luggage  from  our  bikes 
and  put  on  bedroom  slippers  (a  great  luxury  at  such  n 
time)  we  went  up  stairs,  the  part  of  the  house  evidently 
reserved  for  distinguished  strangers.  Here  was  a broad 
hall  opening  out  at  the  front  into  a dining-room  which 
faced  the  village  street.  At  the  hack  the  hull  opened 
upon  a ghrden  full  of  palms  and  southern  trees.  The 
bedrooms  were  merely  alcoves  opeuing  upon  this  ball 
black  spaces  large  enough  to  hold  a bed  ami  a chair  We 
were  so  glad  to  get  this  much  that  we  questioned  nothing, 
but  made  ready  for  dinner. 

We  little  thought  that  a prehistoric  lamp  and  a pvpsv 
fire  could  have  made  such  a dinner  as  the  one  we  enjoyed 
that  night  in  this  far-away  little  Spanish  village.  The 
event  made  such  an  impression  on  us  that,  the  two  song- 
sters of  the  parly  treated  the  community  to  one  of  their 
choicest  selections  from  "Carmen,”  which,  by-ihe-way 
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LANDING  TROOPS  AT  ENSENADA  I)E  LOS  ALTARES,  JUNE  24. 

Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly”  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  Fleet. 

“The  battle  of  La  Guusima,  in  which  the  Rough  Riders  were  engaged  on  this  sumc  day,  was  fought  five  miles  hack  of  this  place  toward  Santiago.” — Extract  from  Mr.  Chapman's  Letter. 
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sounds  lo  n Spaniard  about  as  much  like  liis  music  as 
cockney  does  like  plantation  talk  to  u darky.  However, 
the  people  showed  no  resentment,  and  the  host  even  paid 
us  some  hollow  compliments  on  the  sweetness  of  our  Eug- 
lisli  song.  George  tried  to  explain  to  him  that  it  was  not 
English,  but  Spanish,  which  only  confirmed  Matins  in  Jus 
original  view.  He  paid  us  a high  compliment  that  night, 
no  less  lhan  waiting  on  us  himself,  with  a vast  sombrero 
on  Ins  bead,  a cigarette  between  bis  teeih,  and  a species 
of  smock  which  he  wore  when  dressed  for  parade. 


STREET-SWEEPERS,  MADRID. 


George  thinks  we  earned  this  honor  by  reason  of  having 
sung  “Carmen.”  That  may  be.  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  we  won  his  heart  by  taking  an  interest  in  his  wine- 
cellar,  by  sampling  some*  specimens  of  iiis  Alicante  vin- 
tage, both  red  and  white,  and  finally  by  selecting  with 
knowledge  the  wine  which  he  too  regarded  as  the  best. 

By-tbe-wuy,  let  me  remark  that  throughout  Spain  I 
cannot  remember  seeing  a single  drunken  man.  not  even 
among  the  soldiers.  And  Spain  is  the  country  where 
wine  is  cheaper  than  milk — at  times  not  dearer  than  pure 
water.  Here  is  stuff  for  the  teetotaler.  Perhaps  if  in 
America  we  removed  the  tax  on  wine,  we  might  assist 
the  cause  of  temperance.  Whiskey  might  at  the  same 
time  be  rated  ns  a poison,  and  prohibited  altogether  save 
under  medical  advice.  For  myself.  I believe  iu  total  ab- 
stinence from  alcoholic  drink.  Aud  the  best  way  to  fight 
alcohol  is  to  make  light  wine  abundant  and  cheap.  The 
world  over  we  find  that  the  cheaper  the  wine  the  more  tem- 
perate the  people;  for  drunkards,  commend  me  to  Eng- 
land and  the  United  States,  where  wine  is  heavily  taxed. 

Do  you  want  to  know  what  sort  of  dinner  we  got  in 
this  savage  section  of  mountainous  Spain?  Go  there  and 
sing  to  Matias,  and  he  will  provide  the  same  for  you. 

First  course:  cheese,  salt  fish,  cold  ham.  These  by  way 
of  a cocktail. 

Second  course:  Matias  brought  up  from  the  gypsy  fire 
a casserole,  hot  from  the  ushes,  filled  with  a delicious 
medley, such  us  I recall  having  enjoyed  at  Sefior  Castelar’s 
eventful  dinner.  I cannot  remember  the  native  name,  but 
there  was  much  onion  or  garlic,  potato,  and  pieces  of  meat, 
and  many  odds  and  etuis  not  readily  analyzed.  Matias 
told  me  all  about  the  make  of  this  dish,  and  Ned  vowed 
that  lie  would  give  a grand  dinner  when  he  got  home, 
just  like  this  one.  We  had  some  inkling  of  what  was  to  be 
the  extent  of  our  meal,  for  before  each  of  us  was  a stack 
of  plates,  each  plate  portending  a separate  course.  Thus, 
after  the  table  was  once  laid,  Matias  lmd  only  to  take  away, 
never  to  bring  ou  plates.  Of  course  we  kept  the  same 
knife  and  fork  throughout. 

The  third  course  was  a tortilla,  or  Spanish  omelet, 
through  which  were  scattered  raw  beans,  which  looked 
rather  pretty,  but  which  we  judiciously  dropped  into  our 
pockets  when  Matias  was  not  looking. 

As  fourth  course  came  an  excellently  dressed  lettuce 
salad,  which  confirmed  me  in  my  respect  for  Matias. 
Then  came  a variety  of  fruit— nuts,  raisins,  oranges— all 
grown  in  thcr  neighborhood;  and  finally  a little  cup  of 
black  coffee  that  could  not  have  been  produced  better  at 
that  famous  little  French  place  in  New  Orleans.  We  had 
drunk  with  this  Lucullian  banquet  a wine  of  Alicante 
that  would  have  been  rated  at  three  dollars  a bottle,  yet 
our  bill  for  nil  this  luxury  came  in  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  a day  for  everything.  At  night  we  slept  soundly 
on  soft  mattresses  witli  clean  sheets,  and  in  the  morning 
washed  in  tin  bowls  at  the  chairs  out  in  the  general  hall! 
Do  you  wonder  that  we  love  Spain? 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  MANILA. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  “Harper’s  Weekly.”] 

U.  S.  Tiioop-Suip  “ Australia,"  at  Ska, 

nkaiuno  Honolulu.  May  so,  1808. 

"Those  little  flannel-cakes!  If  I could  only  get  some 
of  those  little  flannel-cakes  again,  it  seems  to  me  I should 
be  satisfied.” 

He  was  a private  of  Company  E,  First  Oregon  Volun- 
teers, a “ trooper  of  the  forces,  who  has  run  his  own  six 
horses."  In  his  Portland  home  lie  lias  entertained  him 
self  as  befits  a gentleman  of  cultivated  tastes  and  inde- 
pendent means.  The  National  Guard  has  not  been  one 
of  his  amusements;  he  has  always  had  a disinclination  to 
“play  soldier”;  but  the  call  to  arms  found  in  him  one 
of  its  first  responses.  Now  be  is  enduring  some  of  the 
discomforts  be  knew'  be  would  have  to  take  when  he  took 
the  oath  to  support  the  Constitution  aud  obey  the  orders 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  his  superior 
officers.  1 
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“ How  many  times.”  he  says,  “ have  we  gone  over  the 
bill  of  fare  so  critically,  trying  to  pick  out  something 
good!  Now,  if  I could  only  get  some  of  those  little  nau- 

It  is  an  individual  case,  but  not  a particular.  The 
demand— not  for  flannel-cakes  always,  but  for  a good, 
clean,  and  square  meal— is  general,  and  it  is  an  indication 
of  a state  of  affairs  that  ought  to  be  set  forth  very  clearly 
iu  the  interests  of  the  thousands  of  volunteers  who  are  to 
follow  this  first  expedition  to  Manila;  in  the  interest  of 
the  administration,  which  is  responsible  for  the  welfare 
of  these  volunteers;  and  in  the  interest  of  the  country, 
which  both  soldiers  and  administration  are  bound  to 
serve.  . 

Tiie  facts  are  plain  to  any  one.  It  is  natural,  of  course, 
for  men  who  never  have  been  used  to  roughing  it  to  find 
life  aboard  a troop -ship  bard  to  take.  Quarters  are 
close  and  cramped,  food  is  very  plain,  and  there  is  no 
great  variety  of  it.  Conditions  generally  are  unpleasant. 
These  things  the  men  recognize,  aud  there  is  very  little 
complaint  about  them.  But  there  is  a demand  that  the 
food  be  served  in  proper  quantities,  that  the  potatoes  be 
boiled  until  they  are  cooked  thoroughly,  that  the  salt 
pork  be  not  raw,  and  that  the  bacon  be  done.  Beans  arc 
uot  palatable  when  they  are  hard  enough  to  be  used  as 
poker-chips,  and  rice  is  not  good  to  eat  when  it  takes  a 
mill  to  grind  it.  Hardtack  is  a good  diet,  but  not  as 
a ‘steady  thing  when  there  is  opportunity  for  fresh  bread 
occasionally.  These  things,  however,  are  but  superficial 
causes  of  complaint,  aud  are  being  eradicated  rapidly. 
Most  of  them  were  caused  at  the  start  by  the  rolling  of 
the  ship,  which  so  seriously  incapacitated  so  many  of  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  that  proper  inspection  was  not 
possible.  It  also  added  to  the  discomfort  of  the  men,  so 
that  they  were  inclined  to  exaggerate  their  hardships. 

There"  is  a much  more  serious  matter  for  objection  and 
complaint  in  the  equipment  of  the  men.  They  arc  sent 
out  to  a climate  terribly  hot  aud  distressingly  humid  with 
an  absolutely  inadequate  supply  of  proper  clothing.  Un- 
der-clothing was  issued  to-day.  It  is  made  of  Canton  flan- 
nel, of  a weight  that  would  prove  extremely  acceptable  at 
the  summit  of  White  or  Chilkoot  Pass,  and,  even  such  ns 
it  is,  there  is  not  enough  to  go  nround.  Shoes  will  not  go 
around — to  one  company  which  turned  in  a requisition 
for  sixty-four  pairs,  twenty-one  pairs  were  issued.  There 
is  a large  supply  of  brown  duck  suits  to  be  issued  some- 
time, by-and-by,  but  not  a helmet  or  a suitable  sun-hat  to 
go  with  them.  _ 

Yet  one  of  the  great  dangers  of  life  in  the  Philippines 
is  sunstroke. 

These  things  will  be  overcome,  of  course,  in  time,  and 
“ when  we  have  taken  Manila.”  We  can  get  all  we  want 
nnd  just  wlmt  we  want  in  Manila — when  we  have  taken  it. 
But  the  expectation  is  that  in  order  to  take  Manila  we 
shall  want  some  guns — rifles  for  the  soldiers.  The  guns 
of  the  First  Oregon  are  quite  in  keeping  with  the  clothing 
outfit.  They  are  the  old  - fashioned  Springfield  rifles. 
Originally  they  were  hard-shooting  guns,  but  that  was  long 
ago.  Now  the  rifling  has  been  worn  out  of  a great  many 
of  them,  and  something  else  is  the  matter  with  some  of 
them.  There  are  200  new  rifles,  which  ought  to  be  in  good 
condition  for  service;  they  are  of  the  old  model,  but  they 
are  efficient.  The  First  California  boys  carry  the  same 
guns. 

They  are  going  to  meet  Mauser  rifles,  and  apparent- 
ly some  one  is  relying  on  the  pluck  and  dash  of  our 
fellows,  and  on  the  cowardice  of  the  Spaniards.  Our 
boys  have  got  the  pluck,  and  they  will  show  the  clash. 
There  need  be  no  question  on  that  score.  But  if  the  Span- 
iards happen  to  stay  and  fight,  there  is  likely  to  be  u sorry 
tale  to  tell  when  these  old  Springflelds  take  the  field 
against  the  Mausers. 

Now  all  this  adds  new  emphasis  to  the  great  lesson  this 
little  war  with  a sixth-rate,  bankrupt,  • ‘ effete  monarchy  ” 
is  teaching  the  United  States — the  lesson  of  the  folly  of  be- 
ing unprepared.  But  it  points  another  moral.  We  need 
guns,  sabres, men. equipment — everything  pertaining  to  the 
make-up  of  an  efficient  army.  But,  more  than  all. we  need  a 
different  system  of  administration.  Consider  this;  Uncle 
Sam  1ms  been  training  a reasonably  large  number  of  bis 
young  men  for  a good  many  years  in  the  art  and  science 
of  warfare.  Most  of  them  have  developed  remarkable  fit- 
ness for  their  occupation.  Nearly  every  one  of  those  who 
have  had  experience  extending  over  years  enough  to  put 
a captain’s  Imrs  on  their  shoulder-straps  is  competent  to 
equip  and  outfit  an  expedition  of  this  size.  Time  is  one 
of  the  great  considerations.  There  must  be  no  delay. 
All  sorts  of  conveniences  and  comforts  for  the  men  are 
sacrificed  in  order  to  gain  time.  Even  essentials  of  equip- 
ment are  let  go.  And  yet,  with  all  this  imperative  haste, 
the  management,  instead  of  being  put  into  the  bands  of 
the  competent,  thoroughly  trained  men  who  have  made 
such  things  their  life  work  nnd  have  developed  it  into  a 
science,  is  kept  in  the  bureaus  at  Washington.  Every  de- 
tail must  lie  reported  “to  the  Department.” 

“The  Department”  wheels  around  on  its  revolving- 
chair  and  considers  the  thing  a while,  and  then  telegraphs 
its  consent.  But  a day  lias  been. lost,  and  the  expedition 
might  have  been  300  miles  nearer  Manila  and  Admiral 
Dewey. 

Some  army  men  will  say  that  this  ought  not  to  be  said 
now, because  it  is  furnishing  information  to  the  enemy.  But 
it  is  better  to  furnish  what  small  information  the  enemy 
can  get  out  of  this  if  its  publication  will  do  anything  tow- 
ard preventing  more  of  such  work.  And  every  man  iu 
the  service  knows  it  is  all  true.  The  trained  men  are  set 
aside  for  somebody  else  at  the  time  of  all  times  when  their 
services  ought  to  be  used  to  the  fullest  possibility,  and 
■when  the  greatest  advantage  ought  to  be  taken  of  their 
training  and  their  ability. 

We  need  a lot  of  things  to  make  this  war  as  successful 
as  it  should  be.  We  need  more  common-sense  and  less 
politics. 

Honolulu,  H.  I.,  June  4. 

The  two  days  spent  in  Honolulu  by  the  soldiers  of 
General  Anderson's  brigade  of  General  Merritt’s  Philip- 
pine army  were  a most  decided  change  from  the  lazy  life 
of  the  days  aboard  the  transports.  Loafing  on  the  hurri- 
cane-deck, watching  the  flying-fish,  and  speculating  on  the 
end  of  man,  in  particular  the  man  who  goes  to  the  Philip- 
pines as  a private  soldier,  gave  place  to  positive  em- 
phatic things  to  do,  most  desirable  things  too,  in  a most 
delightful  city.  Honolulu  lias  developed  for  herself  late- 
ly a Hawaiian  version  of  “There’ll  be  a hot  time  iu  the 
old  town  to-night.”  They  say  it  very  briefly  here,  but 
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for  these  two  days  they  have  been  saying  it  a great  many 
time.  “Wele  ke  nno ,”  they  snv,  nnd  you  hear  it  every- 
where. They  have  been  living  up  to  it,  too.  There  has 
been  a hot  time— such  a hot  time  as  even  Honolulu,  noted 
for  hospitality,  has  not  seen  before.  It  begun  when  the 
three  troop  ships,  City  of  Peking,  Australia,  and  City  of 
Sydney  were  sighted  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  and  there 
has  been  scarcely  a moment's  cessation  since.  The  whole 
city  turned  out  to  welcome  the  transports  in.  The 
wharves  were  thronged,  nnd  there  were  constant  volleys 
of  cheers,  until  even  after  the  ships  were  in  their  berths. 
As  soon  as  gang-planks  were  down  the  serious  business 
began.  There  were  receptions  at  once  at  the  clubs  for 
the  officers,  and  they  were  not  over  until  early  iu  the 
morning. 

Kapiolani,  the  dowager  queen,  had  taken  the  oppor- 
tunity of  the  arrival  here  of  the  Charleston  to  arrange  for 
the  presentation  of  a beautiful  silk  flag  to  the  ship  which 
brought  home  the  body  of  her  husband.  King  Kulakuuti, 
who  died  in  San  Francisco.  The  formal  presentation 
occurred  in  the  morning  after  the  troopers  got  here,  being 
delayed  for  that  purpose.  All  the  officers  were  present, 
and  the  United  Stales  diplomatic  representatives.  The 
presentation  was  made  by  Kapiolaui’s  nephews,  Prince 
Cupid  and  Prince  David,  who  made  the  address.  After- 
ward there  was  a luncheon  on  the  ship.  President  Dole 
received  the  officers  that  afternoon.  The  men  were  per- 
mitted to  come  ashore,  half  a company  at  a time,  and 
they  did  have  such  a good  time.  They  wandered  about 
the  streets,  staring  at  the  curious  shops,  and  they  swarmed 
on  the  bead i at  Waikiki  and  went  swimming  in  the  surf. 
The  Kupiolani  Park  was  open  for  them,  and  the  govern- 
ment nnd  Hawaiian  bands  gave  a concert. 

Yesterday  was  the  great  day — it  was  feast-day  for  the 
boys.  Arrangements  had  been  made  to  give  every  soldier 
in  the  brigade  a "square  meal."  All  the  city  had  con- 
tributed. Tables  were  set  up  under  the  trees  in  the 
grounds  about  the  government  buildings,  and  spread  with 
everything  that  even  a hungry  soldier  who  lias  had  no- 
thing but  government  rations  for  seven  days  could 
name  ns  part  of  a “square  meal.”  Tlie  government  band 
was  there  to  accompany  the  great  feast  with  sweet  music. 
At  9.30  in  the  morning  the  soldiers  left  their  ships  and 
marched  up  by  companies.  They  filed  into  the  govern- 
ment grounds,  and  attacked  the  tables  iu  battalion 
front. 

Every  man  in  the  expedition,  except  the  unlucky 
chaps  who  had  been  detailed  to  sentry  duty,  was  in 
the  hungry  army.  Every  man  got  what  he  wanted. 
There  was  a great  quantity  of  soda  and  mineral  water, 
and  3500  quarts  of  water  that  had  been  boiled  and  then 
cooled.  The  boys  strolled  about  the  grounds  after  the 
feast  was  over,  and  in  the  afternoon  went  out  to  Waikiki 
for  surf-bathing.  Every  soldier  in  town  was  decorated 
with  wreaths  of  flowers,  and  many  of  them  were  half  con- 
cealed by  the  leis. 

In  the  morning  Chief- Justice  Judd,  on  behalf  of  the 
Sons  of  the  Revolution  resident  in  Honolulu,  delivered  a 
formal  address  of  welcome  lo  General  Anderson.  The 
general,  in  reply,  hoped  that  annexation  w'ould  soon  be 
an  accomplished  fact. 

President  Dole  held  an  informal  reception  in  tlie  Gov- 
ernment Building  for  the  soldiers  who  were  feasting  in 
the  grounds.  Little  groups  of  them  were  presented  to 
him  constantly. 

The  hospitality  of  Honolulu  is  remarkable;  the  exhibi- 
tion of  it  in  the  lust  two  days  is  something  no  man  who 
witnessed  it  will  ever  forget.  But  through  it  all  this 
curious  feature  has  struck  the  soldiers  with  especial  force: 
the  flags  that  greeted  the  arrival  of  the  transports,  flut- 
tering from  a forest  of  tall  poles,  from  every  prominent 
building,  and  from  scores  of  residences,  that  waved  in 
hundreds  in  the  streets,  were  the  stars  and  stripes.  Yet 


BATHING  BY  SQUAD  ON  TIIE  THOOP-SHIP  “AUSTRALIA’ 
BOUND  FOR  MANILA 


over  the  government  buildings  there  floated  a strange 
flag  the  banner  of  the  Hawaiian  Republic.  The  gentle- 
men and  ladies  whoso  royally  extended  their  hospitality 
are  Americans.  The  language  they  speak  is  English, 
llie  men  we  dealt  with  in  the  shops  were  Americans;  we 
bought  goods  made  in  the  United  States,  and  we  paid  for 
them  with  United  States  money;  we  rode  about  in  car- 
riages built  in  the  United  States  and  pulled  by  American 
horses;  we  were  at  home,  and  our  own  flug  waved  over 
our  heads  constantly.  But  over  the  government  build- 
ings a strange  flag  floated,  and  we  were  in  a foreign  land. 

Oscar  King  Davis. 
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CHAPLAIN  GILBERT  HOLDING  CHURCH  SERVICE,  MAY  a. 


ON  TIIK  HURRICANE-DECK. 

nnina,  U.S.A.,  Major  Sam.  R.  Jonea,  U.S.A 


assistant-surgeon  whiting  holds  a vaccination  bee. 


BRIGADIER-GENERAL  T.  M.  ANDERSON  AND  STAFF. 


DINNER. 


STRING  BAND  OF  COMPANY  E„  1st  OREGON  VOLUNTEERS. 

PS  FOR  MANILA. 

conveying  General  Anderson  and  tiie  1st  Oregon  Vor  cntut 
correspondent  sou  "Harper's  Weekly." 
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TORPEDO-BOAT  “ERICSSON  ” RECONNOITRING  OFF  SANTIAGO  HARBOR  TO  OBSERVE  THE  ERECTION  OF  NEW  SPANISH  BATTERIES  —Drawn  by  IT.  Reuterdahl. 
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BAIQUIRI,  JUNE  23-^LANDING  TROOPS  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES  IN  A HEAVY  SEA 


ENSENADA  DI£  LOS  ALTAItES,  JUNE  24— THE  FIRST  CAMP  ON  THE  BEACH. 

The  ‘St.  Louis’  kept  her  search-light  ou  the  beach,  and  the  soldiers  went  in  swimming: "—Retract  from  Mr.  Chapman's  Letter. 


SHELLING  THE  ENEMY  OUT  OF  THE  SHORE  ROADS  NEAR  SANTIAGO,  JUNE  24. 


LANDING  THE  TROOPS  OF  THE  SANTIAGO  EXPEDITION. 

Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly”  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  Fleet. 
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SEASICK  SOLDI E US  OF  3i»  UNITED  STATES  INFANTRY  ON  TRANSPORT  “ARANSAS.1 


THE  LOSS  OF  “ LA  BOURGOGNE.” 

At  five  o’clock  on  Monday  morning.  July  4,  the  French 
transatlantic  liner  La  Bourgogne  was  run  into  by  the  Brit- 
ish full-rigged  sailing-ship  Cromartyshire,  about  sixty 
miles  south  of  Sable  Island,  and  sunk.  The  collision 
occurred  in  a fog.  It  appears  that  each  ship  heard  the 
other’s  fog  signal,  but  apparently  too  late  to  avoid  disas- 
ter, for,  almost  as  soon  as  the  Britisher  saw  the  steamship 
loom  up  in  the  fog,  the  Cromartyshire  rammed  La 
Bourgogne  amidships.  The  two  vessels  then  drew  away 
from  each  other,  and,  so  thick  was  the  fog,  the  captain 
of  the  Cromartyshire  thought  the  liner  had  proceeded 
uninjured.  Not  until  an  hour  or  more  later,  when  the 
mist  lifted,  did  the  Englishman  know  of  the  terrible  catas- 
trophe that  had  resulted.  The  liner  liad  sunk  ten  minutes 
after  being  struck! 

La  Bourgogne  sailed  from  New  York  Saturday,  July 
2,  with  750  souls  on  board.  Of  these,  220  were  first  and 
second  cabin  passengers,  297  were  steerage  passengers,  11 
were  officers,  and  there  were  222  in  the  crew.  Of  these 
there  were  saved  not  one  first-cabin  passenger,  only  11 
second  cabin  passengers,  51  steerage  passengers,  and  104 
of  the  crew,  making  a total  of  166  saved  out  of  750  in  all 
on  board.  All  the  officers  but  four,  and  all  the  women 
but  one,  were  drowned.  There  were  over  a hundred  wo- 
men on  the  ship,  and  many  children.  Captain  Delonclo 
went  down  with  his  ship. 

Those  passengers  who  were  saved  are  unanimous  in 
asserting  that  the  crew  behrtved  in  a most  brutal  and 
cowardly  manner  and  displayed  a woful  lack  of  disci- 
pline. The  sailors  apparently  made  little  effort  to  launch 
the  life-boats,  leaving  this  to  the  passengers,  with  whom 
they  afterwards  fought  for  places  in  the  boats  and  on 
the  rafts.  One  boat-load  of  women,  without  oars,  was 
upset,  and  all  were  lost.  Mrs.  La  Casse,  the  only  wo- 
man saved,  was  rescued  by  her  husband,  who  had  to 
fight  his  way  to  a raft.  The  men  in  the  floating  boats 
and  on  the  rafts  hit  with  oars  those  who  tried  to  grasp  a 
place  of  safety.  Some  passengers  assert  that  many  of  the 
crew  and  steerage  used  knives  in  fighting  for  places  in  the 
life-boats.  The  officers  apparently  exerted  no  authority 
whatever.  When  the  Cromartyshire  had  rescued  those 
on  rafts  and  in  boats,  her  captain,  Henderson,  called  for 
volunteers  to  man  boats  and  search  for  more  survivors. 
The  French  crew  refused  to  aid  in  this  work.  An  hour 
later  the  steamship  Grecian  appeared  and  towed  the 
Cromartyshire  to  Halifax.  The  officers  of  the  Compagnie 
Generate  Transatluntique,  owners  of  Tji  Bourgogne , offer 
as  a reason  why  no  first-cabin  passengers  were  saved,  that 
the  first  cabin  companionway  was  totally  blocked  by  the 
bending  in  of  the  ship’s  sides  by  the  collision,  thus  ef- 
fectually shutting  off  all  avenue  of  escape  for  those  in 
saloon  state-rooms. 

Conspicuous  for  their  heroism  on  this  occasion  of  re- 
lapse to  the  rights  of  brute  force  were  three  Catholic 
priests.  These  men,  when  they  saw  that  the  ship  was 
bouud  to  sink  with  a majority  of  those  on  board,  gather- 


ed ns  many  of  the  panic-stricken  passengers  as  they  could, 
and  delivered  absolution  to  those  of  their  faith.  None  of 
the  priests  was  saved.  Of  the  first-cabin  passengers. a num- 
ber were  well  known  socially,  among  others  the  wife  and 
daughter  of  ex-Judge  John  F.  Dillon,  of  Fair  Hills,  N.  J. 


WITH  THE  TROOPS  FOR 
SANTIAGO. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  “ Harper’s  Weekly.”) 

On  Donna  at  Port  Tampa,  June  12,  I8'j8. 

It  is  after  midnight,  and  I can’t  get  a row-boat  out  to 
Ihe  transport  Iroquois,  that  is  to  carry  me  to  Cuba— and  we 
sail  to-morrow.  We  have  been  sailing  to-morrow  for  sev- 
eral days,  but  to-morrow— we  sail!  I can't  get  a bed  at 


the  inn  here — not  a pallet,  a blanket,  a place  on  a billiard 
table,  or  even  on  the  floor. 

Being  new  and  untried,  I had  one  drawback  as  a cor- 
respondent, but  luckily  I learned  my  trouble  early.  I 
had  no  policy.  A war  artist  found  this  out,  and  being 
friendly,  lie  took  me  from  an  unfinished  letter  ton  private 
room.  Tie  had  sometiiingon  his  mind,  he  said,  and  I could 
finish  the  letter  any  old  time. 

“ You  don’t  know  much  about  the  army?” 

I told  him  that  until  six  weeks  ago  I was  not  able  to 
tell  a doughboy  officer  from  a cavalryman  by  the  stripes 
down  his  leg.  He  smiled  with  infinite  pity  and  tolerance. 

“Therefore,”  I said,  “I  am  not  a military  critic,  and 
shall  not  pass  judgments  and  deliver  opinions  for  some 
days  yet.” 

“ You’ve  got  to,”  he  said,  in  a tone  that  ended  argument. 
“You  must  have  a policy.  I’ll  give  you  one.”  And  lie 
began. 

Now  the  war  artist  with  pencil  has  no  peer,  and  with 
his  pen  he  laid  bare  in  these  columns,  not  long  ago,  the 
bowels  of  a battle  ship  after  u fashion  that  would  have 
done  no  discredit  to  Kipling.  But  when  he  talks— there's 
the  rub.  lie  is  a linguistic  terror  to  the  foreign  attaches 
who  are  beginning  to  plume  themselves  on  their  English. 
He  favors  monosyllables,  pauses,  dashes,  exclamation 
points.  Indian  sign-language,  and  heys,  hubs,  and  humphs 
that  fill  out  sentences,  complete  paragraphs,  and  round  up 
elaborate  argument. 

“There  is  a lot  any  damn  fool  can  say — of  course — 
hey?  But  you  mustn’t  say  it— huh?  Give  ’em  hell  after- 
wards. That’s  right  — ain’t  it?  Understand?  Regular 
army  all  right.”  (Sign-language  here.)  “ These  damn  fools 
outside— hey?  Best  army  in  world  at  close  of  war”  (sign- 
language).  “best  equipped— you  understand,  huh?  Con- 
gress” (violent  sign-language)  “ wanted  to  squsli  it — squall 
it— that's  right — you  understand — hull?  Cut  it  down — 
cut  it  down— see?  Illustrate — wanted  18,000  mules— got 


2000— same  principle — that’s  right.  No  use  complainin’ 
now — hey?  No  good  — people  think  you  complainin’ 
of  regular  army  — regular  army  all  right,  huh?  You 
mustn’t  say  it  now.  Give  ’em  hell  afterwards — under- 
stand?” (Sign-language.)  “ All  right  now — go  ahead.” 

I nodded  my  head  basely — the  policy  was  so  simple,  so 
lucid,  and  I believed  I might  understand  after  I had 
thought  it  all  over;  and,  after  thinking  it  all  over  and 
translating  the  artist  into  English,  I make  out,  with  an 
active  use  of  inference  and  common -sense,  merely  that 
most  men  in  public  life  do  no  more  than  they  have  to  do; 
that  political  systems  shrink  in  consequence,  until  they 
fit  closely  to  immediate  needs;  that  when  there  is  a sud- 
den need  for  sudden  elastic  expansion  the  system  has 
grown  stiff  from  disuse;  and  that  the  honest  public  ser- 
vants are  now  doing  their  best,  and  that  we  must  be  pa- 
tient. That  the  trouble  is  with  the  men  and  the  people 
who  have  blindly  refused  to  recognize  the  possibility  of 
the  emergency  now  upon  us  — the  landlubber  of  the 
Western  interior,  the  rural  Populists  and  t lie  city  agitators, 
and  the  tender  hearts  of  Boston;  that  these  are  the  men 
who  are  to  be  “ given  hell  ’’—afterwards— to  the  particular 
end  that  never  again  shall  a soul  of  them  see  Washington 
except  at  his  own  expense  aud  for  his  own  personal  busi- 
ness or  pleasure. 


MESS  HOUR— OPENING  MEAT-CANS  BET  WEEN  DECKS  ON  A CROWDED  TRANSPORT— THREE  TIERS  OF  BERTHS. 


I am  aboard  the  Iroquois  now,  and  the  transports  are 
moving  down  the  bay  to  St.  Petersburg,  where  the  Iro- 
quois grounds  ou  a sand  bank  near  the  docks,  and  an  hour 
Inter  anchors  near  by  for  the  night.  The  other  transports 
have  gone  on  to  quarantine,  and  we  will  sail  to-morrow. 
We  have  been  sailing  to-morrow  for  several  days,  as  I 
have  said  before,  but  to  morrow  we  sail! 


SEASICK  IIORSE  ON  A TROOP  SHIP. 


Nearing  Santiago,  Monday  Morning,  June  20,1898. 

And  we  did  sail.  J ust  now  we  are  not  more  than  twenty 
miles  away  from  the  harbor  of  Santiago,  and  runuing 
fearlessly  along  the  big,  grim  coast  mountains  of  Cuba, 
with  colors  to  the  breeze  and  the  band  playing.  In  two 
hours  we  hope  to  hear  a welcome  from  Sampson’s  guns, 
and  then — well,  nobody  knows  what  will  happen  then. 

.The  troops  are  in  two  divisions  of  three  brigades,  and 
with  three  regiments  to  each  brigade,  the  Second  Massa- 
chusetts and  the  Seventy-first  New  York  constituting  the 
volunteers.  Besides,  there  is  General  Wheeler’s  cavalry 
of  forty  troops,  of  which  four  troops  alone  are  mouuted. 
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16,  1898. 
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(.■niBF-TKUMPETEH  C.  VT.  PUTT  OP  THE 
' KOUOH  KIDEIiS"  HAISING  THE  AMERICAN 
FLAG  at  BA  IQL'IItl.* 

Bui  m spite  of  transport  and  war-akin 
so,di<!''',  .1  cannot  realize  tlmi 
, i s war\  Unit  tins  is  not  some  strange 
uge  excursion;  tliat  we  are  not  to  land  fn 
I luce  and  safety,  and  in  peace  and  safely  no 

uHole‘'f.irtl,C,a'r:  “f  CVCI1  at  tlli9  "'omem 
si  ,wi„n  eww  rTV"  “'T  Saslled  “0-ntains, 
snowing  ever  clearer  llirougli  tlie  mist  art- 

enemies  will,  Whom  the  officers  and  soldiers 
Hiountl  me  may  soon  be  in  a death-grapple 
1 ue  officers  seem  to  realize  it,  however  for 
while  they  aW  cheerful,  „„  intense  serious- 
ness is  perceptible  under  all, and  an  active 
longing  to  get  to  shore  and  to  work.  And 
these  soldiers!  cooped  up  as  they  are  like 
chickens  short  of  rations,  aboard  here  for 
two  weeks,  rcslless  and  sick  witb  inaclivitv 
—nobody  bears  a word  of  grumbling  or  sees 
a sop,-  face.  Big  fellows,  strong  fellows 
they  are— intelligent,  quiet,  orderlv  obedi- 
w“o^i?OOUTi“lUUrc'1.'  pwient— patient'  beyond 
words.  Here  and  now,  in  advance,  I take 
off  my  bat  wall  profound  respect  and  per- 
fect confidence  to  ■'  plug  " and  '‘doughboy  " 
-Uncle  Sam  s own  boys  of  bo.se  and  of 
l.,le>r  were  lying  asleep  all  over  the 
leeks  this  morning  at  daybreak.  Their  faces 
look-id  gray  in  the  dawn,  and  some  lay  in 

Bnn.“deTi that  8u"‘?esu'd  Kllas«y  premonl- 
„ ™1  , ,l'°  premonitions  w ill  come  true  fast 
enougli  so  far  as  some  of  the  poor  fellows  are 
concerned,  doubtless,  but  when  the  blow 
peace*8'  11  C°'"e  P“illless  and  bring 

This  boat  carries  “Iron"  Lawton,  who 
commands  the  second  division ; Chaffee  the 

Mirtof  ”r"W  “ l)rHfad*er  * general  — and  the 
JM.iyn.  General  Lawton  was  colonel  of  a 
regiment  at  the  close  of  the  war,  before  be 
was  twenty - one  years  old.  He  captured 
Geronimo,  who  called  him  “the  big  cap- 

h.ii,  and  refrained  from  killing  him  bt-cause 

,'rn“"lcl,1‘  superb  figure  on  horseback, 
everybody  who  knows  the  army  has  his  eye 
oil  General  Chaffee;  and  as  for  the  Major— 
tlioi-e  are  many  majors  on  the  expedition  and 
several  on  Hus  boat,  but  only  one  Major. 
file  Major  was  a civilian  a little  while  ago 
but  lie  gives  not  a sign.  At  sunrise  the  lucky 
of  r er'ratl,°n  lurus  W'ilbout  a particle 

1 regret  from  the  spectacle  of  shining  Au- 
rora rising  from  her  bath  to  the  pink-robed 
Major  going  down  to  his,  so  even  in  the 
laec  for  glory  are  the  goddess  and  the  son 

' 01  stars.  1 lie  one  break  in  the  monoton  v of 
the  sail  was  the  Major’s  battle.  It  was  just 
utter  the  war-ships  met  us  off  Ivey  West,  and 
a sudden  firing  began.  Out  ran  the  Major 
and  set  his  pajamas  fluttering  from  the  rail. 

there  they  nrel  Three  to  one  ngainst 
us  ace  those  Spanish  ships  over  there’ 
Where  s the  general— where’s  the  general?” 

A moment  later  we  beard  him  waking  the 
general.  * 

"Genera1’ the  fight  isnn.  The  fight  is  on.” 

But  the  fight  was  not  on-tiie  Indiana  was 
merely  giving  hoarse  commands  to  an  impu- 
dent steamer  to  heave  to.  After  llmt  a mis- 
chievous subaltern  told  him  a secret  of  ord- 
nance and  the  Major  got  out  his  camp-cot 
and  slept  ln  the  further  end  of  the  saloon 
. j!  fn'ght-  . Next  day  he  reprimanded  an 
uitle  for  smoking  below. 

ti.of Vi)Un^  mai1,  *lc  said,  “don't  you  know 
' , . . rc‘  are  twenty  tons  of  gunpowder 
stored  in  there  under  my  state-room?” 

However,  merely  because  the  Major  is 

",->on  ,®nt,i|1K  at  Jlirnciin  Mines,  nenr 
theFW  V d^'ner,c“"  fl;1"  «•«»  carried  l.v  members  of 

wa  tuSp'?r'l,i8tl,!bi"'he  fleet  of  transports 
entln,s|JjS]yaud  CVe‘T  tbr°at  1,1  lhe 

wilfr  i'v?s  1ra,'ee^  to  tl,c  toP  °f  tiie  abau- 
Hhidls  f n ,’,!  ' k,1(  ,,,e‘jn  Pe,forat«l  hy  one  of  the 

BenjouJZlV!*  hmnM^nl- Extract  from  Mr. 


Mud  '^Cnterloo.'and  /imagtae 

bis  sloucMmtSlaud,Ck  theband  of 

wf  Iris!!mr  *'™B  “ Doc  ’’"and 

jyho  called  him  by.  bis  first  name  TU- 
"ntmuess  of  the  two  made  me  laugh 
outright,  and  I wondered  if  the  Irishmen 

rial  Wtl,m'  wasT  m f T'e'By’  SOCi'11  "nd  «"»»- 
rulr  p„.  , 'rl  ,U,>  1,is  s“'>"  com- 

“ V*-'  lmI>s  lle  Hid  know,  and  most  likely 

be  eared  not  a whit  for  the  same.  y 

Me  are  off  Santiago  Harbor  now  and 

a5“ure  Xf  h 't8Pltti?.tllroi'Sl>  «»e  thin 'mist, 
as  nit  tlie  battle -ships  palrolling  in  stern 

?rb  CTl0n,U"C‘tr  “nd  Pftst  u “nil  back  again 
SI,  fm  g,  "P  5“  s"ue  in  t0  General 
KhufU-i  to  confer  with  Sampson,  while  tlie 
transports  pitch  impatiently  on  a swelling 
sea  of  sapphire,  and  wait.  “swelling 

Night  comes,  and  we  hear  nothing 
1 lie  belief  ,s  that  Ccrvcra  lias  been  asked 
eralSImrt0  a<l,i,iral'a  sh‘P  to  (line  with  Gen 
fs  tbaMb.  MDd  8urre”der.  »»<1  Hie  suspicion 
over  a, ! rermT6  ""  “ 1,igh  0,d 

It  is  morning  again,  and  we  are  putting 
out  to  sea- God  knows  whither  Cml® 

1 lie  Major  lias  solved  tlie  problem 
I ®,uPP01'ting  Spanish  tradition,”  says 
' , G"'7,'™  su.vs  ‘Manana.’  • Mafia n a 
bmdd“”*“edi  SayS  Sh“f‘er.  ’Mariana  we 
land.  . Apparently  the  Major  is  right 
for  we  have  made  a big  sea  circle,  and^are 
heading  straight  for  the  shore  ngain.  But 
l.t,8“  f“Iae  hope.  However,  we  are  to  force 
a landing  to-morrow — sure. 

Orr  Baiquiui,  June  £»,  1808. 

tll£ll*n:  WaS^  S(/Jer  lI,ril1  last  through 
tins  slop  Orders  came  at  dusk  that  we 
were  to  force  a landing  at  daybreak,  and 
General  Lawton  was  to  be  tlie  first  man  to 
set  ins  foot  on  the  Cuban  coast.  There  was 
a quick  conference,  rations  for  three  days 
were  issued,  outfits  were  overhauled  and 

bnstm'of'  “nd  al1  '"gllt  tllu  sll'P  ™'ls  11 
bustle  of  eager  preparation.  Like  a New 

Lngiand  farmer,  we  got  up  next  morning 
and  ate  breakfast  in  the  dark;  and  like.him 
we  sal  around  and  waited  for  tlie  light.  Day 
broke  and  showed  the  big  emerald  - green 
mountains- rosy  with  light,  the  const  foot- 
hills still  in  shadow,  the  spray  breaking 
high  against  tlie  low  rock  wall  that  makes  the 

{Continued,  on  page  TOO.) 
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r,EN’  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD  Savs: 


IE,  the  FAMOUS  TOMC  .or  BOOV,  NERVES  and  BRAIN. 


“ l*<-KurH|Ilgf  the  Infant  ry  

iu£fiuS  "Vi u i ! > 1 m <•  cVn**^ v'n Moll1 ' 

Hlutubn-  „d  „r  i„du,.,ni  ;„1.“L”c".HoiL”'" 

From  ••  The  London  Sketch  " 

T.  0 MAX  O’RELL, 

The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer.  Writes : 


rVIn  Murlnnl  |H  poelllvely  m 


• —•«  hottlu  m. 

1 oiira  griitefully, 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Pahis:  41  Boulevard  Haussman. 


MARIAN!  WINE  is  invaluable  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
vie  y",!g  C,ima‘ic  conditions,  the 
y‘e.m  is  especially  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

VIN  HARIANI  (MARIANI  WINEI 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  - five 
years-  trial,  it  has  written  endorse- 
ments from  more  than  8000  Amer- 
ican physicians,  in  addition  to  having 
received  cordial  recommendations 
from  royalty,  princes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  and  many  notable 
personages. 

MARIANI  wine  is  a tonic  pre- 
pared upon  careful  scientific  princi- 
ples. It  contains  absolutely  no  in- 
jurious properties.  It  gives  power 
to  the  brain,  strength  to  the  entire 
nervous  system,  firmness  and  elas- 
ticity to  the  muscles,  and  richness 
to  the  blood.  It  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed  as  a promoter  of  good  health 
and  longevity. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  indi- 
cated for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes,  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus- 
tion, Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Grippe! 

MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a powerful  reju- 
venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del- 
icate Women,  Sickly  Children  it 
Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
ice,  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 

To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MARIANI 
« CO.,  5a  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City 
will  be  sent,  free,  book  containing  portraits 
with  endorsements  of  Emperors,  Empress. 
Princes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  other 
interesting  matter. 

AVOID  SUBSTITUTIONS. 

LONDON:  83  Mortimer  Street.  Montreal:  28-30  Hospital  Street. 
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A Leather  Lesson , 

ieath-riei!,ba.r  ls,n,t  alw“>8  durable.  Thin 
£ always  comfortable.  Oily 

leather  isn  t always  waterproof.  Dear 
,6n  taJ'',aysbest.  Low  price  leather 
isn  t always  cheap.  Vici  Kid  Is  always  re- 
e‘  nbisus  tlHJ  reason  it  is  Tast  super- 
seding  all  other  leathers.  Vicl  Kid  is  the 
only  leather  that  repels  the  cold,  yet  nh- 
heat:  11 18  llie  only  leather  free 
I ,r.om  911.  yet  impervious  to  water.  It  is 
the  only  leather  soft  enough  for  com  fort, 
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Pears’ 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a most  gentle  soap, 
a soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears’,  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not  excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 
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fTde  Oitlg  Dantfiufrciire, 

' The  Captol  Hair  Tonic  Is  a new 
and  Invaluable  discovery  made  by 
the  well-known  authority  on  dis- 
eases of  the  scalp.  Or.  P.  J.  Eichhoff, 
Professor  of  Dermatology,  Elberfeld, 
Germany. 

» Captol  completely  eradicates  scurf 
and  dandruff  in  10  to  14  days,  and  is 
a sure  preventive  of  baldness.  (See 
Deutsche  Med icin.Wochenschrift,  1 897, 
No.  41.) 

Experience  has  shown  that  all  other 
specifics  recommended  for  these  pur- 
poses have  proved  failures. 
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Leather  Dressing:  makes 
all  shoes  look  better  and 
wear  better. 

| Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 

A book  about  Duylng, 
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shoes  mailed  free. 
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THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  1159,  8cranton,  Pa.,  U.  8.  A. 
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OLD  DEARBORN  RYE 
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( Continued  from  parjc  G99.) 

coast  line,  and  the  ship  floating  alone  in  a little  bay  that 
curved  like  a horseshoe  shorewarrls.  And  we  kept  on 
waiting.  Other  transports  gathered;  the  lifting  mist 
showed  a long  pier  stretching  into  the  bay  and  loaded 
with  tram-cars,  and  the  frame  houses  of  a little  mining- 
town — Baiquiri.  Flames  shot  up  from  the  town — the 
Spaniards  were  burning  up  the  property  that  might  be  of 
value  to  us.  The  war-ships  steamed  lazily  in.  Natty, 
self-important  little  steam  - launches  began  to  sputter 
through  the  bay,  towing  a train  of  landing  - boats,  each 
manned  by  two'jolly  Jackies  in  white — and  still  we  wait- 
ed. The  captain  of  the  Indiana,  it  was  said,  had  sent  word 
that  there  was  important  work  ahead  to  make  the  lauding 
safe.  In  the  middle  of  the  forenoon  and  down  towards 
Santiago  a herd  of  maddened  bulls  began  to  bellow  out 
in  the  Cuban  hills.  Firing  had  begun,  and  General  Kent 
was  making  a feint  of  landing  in  another  little  bay  at  an- 


other little  coast  town^-Juragua.  Below  that  point  still 
another  bombardment  was  going  on  to  keep  the  Dons 
guessing.  Meanwhile  the  Jackies  and  middies  and  naval 
cadets  were  busy,  nnd  landing-boats  stuffed  with  sloudi- 
hnts,  blue  shirts,  and  bristling  gun-muzzles  were  being 
towed  into  position  behind  a little  launch,  in  which  stood 
the  colossal  figure  of  Lawton,  upright  and  ready  to  lead 
the  way.  But  just  a moment,  please. 

To  the  right  of  the  bay  loomed  a foot-hill,  shaped  like  a 
huge  grave,  wilh  one  end  steep  from  the  sea,  covered 
thickly  on  the  .•-ides  with  trees,  terraced  with  palisades, 
and  poiuted  on  top  by  a Spanish  block- house,  the  conical 
roof  of  which  caught  the  sun  like  brass. 

At  the  foot  of  this  the  lionts  must  land,  and  there  was 
no  telling  what  game  the  Spaniard  was  playing  under 
cover  on  that  still  hill,  and  up  the  quiet  ravine  on  the  other 
side,  nor  what  the  card  he  held  up  his  sleeve.  So  the  New 
Orleans,  the  ex-Brazilian  cruiser,  went  ahead  to  investigate. 


As  she  passed  the  transport  a megaphone  shouted, 
“.Three  cheers  for  the  army!”  and  the  Jackies  waved 
and  cheered. while  the  doughboys  crowded  on  the  forward 
deck,  nnd  clinging  to  the  rigging. waved  and  cheered  back 
mightily.  A little  later  the  New  Orleans  gave  a deep, 
hqarse  cough  ns  a signnl,  and  a puff  of  smoke  from  her 
starboard  side  was  quickly  answered  by  a cloud  of  smoke 
high  on  the  hill  where  her  shell  burst.  At  once  the  Cas- 
tine  and  the  Annapolis  began  to  clear  the  throats  of  their 
guns.  The  little  Vixen  barked  a note  of  sharp  inquiry; 
the  tug  Wompatuck,  with  all  the  pride  of  _a  recruit  at  his 
first  target  practice,  barked  too,  and  all  were  fused  into 
au  angry  chorus.  At  first  they  searched  that  hill,  smoke 
belching  from  the  ships  like  the  spray  spouting  along  the 
coast,  and  smoke  forming  into  little  clouds  and  rising  on 
the  hill  Q9  mist  forms  ana  rises  there  after  a rain. 

The  shells  whistled  over  the  hill,  screamed  through  the 
woods  over  the  gray  palisades,  or  crashed  into  dark  cave- 
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S Cushions  and  Mattresses  which  will  not 
^ absorb  moisture  are  a luxury  and  the 
delight  of  yachtsmen, 

“PERFECTION” 

Air  Cushions  and  Mattresses 

are  always  dry.  Never  become  musty.  Are 
perfect  life-preservers  incase  of  accident. 
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like  spots  under  the  rocks — bursting  with  rage  that  nothing 
could  he  found,  and  spitting  smoke  and  dust  like  demons. 
Jiy-and  liy  a humorous  gunner  or  two  look  that  shining 
mark  on  the  peak  of  the  hill— the  silent  block  house— and 
a howling  imp  of  a shell  whirled  closer  aud  even  closer, 
until  tlie  mark  was  lost  in  a cloud  of  smoke.  Then  how 
Jackie  and  doughboy  roared!  The  house  seemed  to  have 
been  swept  into  the  air;  but  there  it  stood,  still  impudent 
and  shining,  when  all  was  clear  again.  It  was  a close  shot, 
however, and  that  gunner  needed  but  one  more  trial;  but 
there  was  better  work  for  him  now;  and  besides,  that  house 
was  needed  for  a better  purpose  than  ruin.  At  sunset 
the  little  Vixen , steaming  closer,  had  sent  a casual  messen- 
ger into  a dark  ravine  on  the  other  side  of  the  hill,  and  lmd 
made  a find.  Spaniards  broke  from  it  like  partridges  from 
a cover,  and  every  gun  was  turned  on  them.  A few  insur- 
gents, who  had  been  waiting  for  this  near  by,  joined  in 
the  fusillade,  and  the  Spaniards— three  hundred  of  them— 
lied.  Whether  any  were  killed  is  not  known  yet,  but  a 
wayward  shell  found  its  way  among  the  Cubans  and  gave 
two  of  them  slight  wounds.  The  way  was  clear  now,  and 
General  Lawton  steamed  in  and  landed  his  men  without 
the  firing  of  a shot. 

It  is  late  in  the  afternoon  now,  and  the  hard-working 
Jackies  have  been  piped  to  supper.  To  the  right  of  the 
town  I cun  see  a short  line  of  insurgents  drawn  up,  per- 
haps for  picket  duty  for  the  night.  From  the  harbor 
every  eye  turns  curiously  upward  to  the. block  - house 
high  above  them.  Two  men  are  in  plain  sight  near  it — 
Cubans,  Spaniards,  or  what  not  nobody  in  the  harbor 
knows.  One  of  them  climbs  to  the  roof,  and  the  other 
hands  him  up  something.  Then  a yell  breaks  from  ev- 
ery throat,  and  a whistle,  shrill  or  hoarse,  from  every 
craft  in  the  harbor.  Old  Glory  is  fluttering  against  a 
bank'of  low-hung  clouds.  The  stars  and  stripes  arc  loose 
to  winds  from  the  mountain  aud  winds  from  the  sea. 
Just  now  they  stream  steadily  in  a wind  from  the  sun- 
set, as  though'  they  were  ready  to  be  borne  and  planted, 
where  they  soon  will  be— over  Santiago. 

John  Fox,  Jr. 


OFF  SANTIAGO. 

June  -26. 

Since  the  Vesuvius  joined  the  fleet  she  has  been  in  the 
habit  of  throwing  a few  charges  of  guncotton  into  the 
defences  of  Santiago  almost  every  night,  going  in  quite 
close,  and  firing  with  an  accuracy  that  has  wrought  great 
execution  to  the  enemy’s  works. 

On  Wednesday  night  she  lauded  a shell  on  Cay  Smith 
that  struck  a storehouse  and  completely  annihilated  it, 
the  force  of  the  explosiou  tearing  a great  hole  in  the  earth, 
and  producing  a tremendous  and  deafening  report  that 
could  be  heard  a long  distance. 

The  day  following  this  successful  shot  a Spanish  sol- 
dier was  captured  in  the  woods  and  brought  in.  He  had 
run  away  from  Santiago,  and  frankly  stated  that  though 
he  had  been  nearly  starved,  and  in  danger  of  getting  killed 
by  the  shells  of  the  American  ships  that  were  liable  to 
drop  in  on  them  at  any  time,  yet  he  had  not  thought  of 
running  away  until  the  Americans  began  throwing  earth- 
quakes into  the  forts,  when  he  became  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  the  best  thing  he  could  do  was  to  escape  from 
such  a dangerous  neighborhood.  From  the  ships  the 
Spanish  can  be  seen,  after  one  of  these  bombardments, 
digging  in  the  heaps  of  sand  and  dirt  thrown  up  by  ex- 
ploding shells  and  loading  into  carts  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.  What  their  losses  have  been  is  a matter  of  conjec- 
ture, but  certainly  they  have  been  considerable. 

On  Wednesday,  while  the  troops  were  preparing  to  land 
at  Baiquiri,  the  coast  was  thoroughly  shelled  in  that 
neighborhood,  and  as  far  west  as  the  batteries  beyond 
Santiago.  The  Texas,  in  front  of  the  heavy  western  bat- 
ter}', which  has  been  her  station  all  along,  was  struck  by 
a 6.6-centimetre  shell,  that  penetrated  the  forward  com- 
partment on  the  gun-deck  and  exploded,  killing  one  man 
and  wounding  eight.  There  are  four  6-pounder  rapid-fire 
guns  in  this  space,  none  of  which  was  in  action;  but  the 
crew  of  each  were  at  their  stations,  aud  nearly  every  man 
was  struck  by  the  pieces  of  flying  shell. 


that  reached  to  the  deck  above  was  knocked  to  pieces. 
The  force  of  the  explosion  made  a great  dent  in  the  ship  s 
side  opposite  to  the  hole  made  by  the  shell  in  enter- 
ing. The  side  frames  and  deck  beams  adjoining  were 
bent  and  twisted,  and  tlie  deck  cut  with  great  gashes. 
It  seems  remarkable  that  more  men  were  not  killed  out- 
right; as  it  is,  all  will  probably  recover,  except  possibly 
the  man  who  was  burned,  who  js  very  badly  injured.  All 
the  wounded,  with  the  exception  ot  one  man,  who  was 
not  badly  hurt,  were  taken  up  to  Guantanamo  and  put  ou 
the  Solace. 

When  the  poor  fellow  who  was  so  badly  burned 
was  being  bandaged  up  he  asked  tlie  doctor,  in  a faint 
voice,  “Was  that  a Dago  shell  or  a premature  explo- 
sion, doctor.”  When  told  that  it  was  a Dago  shell,  lie 
paid,"  Then  it’s  all  right.”  Tlie  man  who  was  killed  was 
F.  R Blakely,  an  apprentice  just  passed  his  twenty-first 
year;  his  term  of  service  had  recently  expired,  and  lie  lmd 
re-enlisted.  He  was  buried  at  sea  that  evening,  in  the 
deep  waters  off  Santiago,  and  the  funeral  service  was  read 
for  the  first  time  in  the  fleet  since  coming  here. 

Launches  from  the  Marblehead  and  Dolphin  have  been 
busy  searching  the  upper  channels  at  Guantanamo  for 
mines,  and  so  far  teu  have  been  taken  up  and  put  where 
they  can  do  no  harm. 

The  Texas  struck  one,  and  got  it  on  board,  where  it 
remains  as  a trophy.  These  mines  were  put  down  bv 
German  engineers,  some  ns  recently  as  April,  1898.  All 
are  contact  mines,  but  none  apparently  in  perfect  order, 
for  they  failed  to  explode  when  bumped  by  the  propel- 
lers of  the  Marblehead  and  Texas.  The  cable  from  Guan- 
tanamo to  Mole  St..  Nicholas  has  been  repaired,  and  is 
now  working  night  and  day  under  government  super- 
vision. The  newspaper  men  hasten  there  to  file  their 
bulletins,  and  it  seems  quite  “ United  States”  to  have  a 
cable-office  so  handy.  The  office  is  a little  box  of  a place 
twelve  feet  square,  built  of  corrugated  iron  and  lined  with 
wood.  It  is  right  on  the  beach  near  Camp  McCalla,  and 
lias  a couple  of  shot-holes  through  it  for  additional  venti- 
lation, and  as  souvenirs  of  the  arrival  of  themarines. 

Guantanamo  Bay  might  he  in  the  immediate  neighbor- 
hood of  New  York,  from  its  appearance  nowadays,  crowd- 
ed with  colliers,  transports,  war-ships,  and  despatch -boats. 
At  night  lights  shine  out  from  the  ships;  the  music  of  an 
accordion  or  a harmonica,  played  by  some  sailor  to  liven  up 
the  hours,  comes  over  the  water,  and  the  murmur  of  voices 
and  other  concomitants  of  tlie  piping  times  of  peace.  The 
war-ships  are  silent  and  watchful;  the  Marblehead  still 
guards  the  entrance  of  the  bay,  and  turns  her  search-light 
on  any  approaching  craft,  anil  from  time  to  time  on  the 
dark  shores.  All  is  quiet  iu  Camp  McCalla;  the  marines 
turn  iu  early,  and  only  an 
occasional  hail  from  a sen- 
try tells  that  some  there  are 
not  sleeping. 

The  landing  of  the  troops 
at  Baiquiri  was  accomplish- 
ed untier  difficulties.  The 
wind  stirred  up  quite  a sea 
both  days,  nnd  the  cutters 
and  launches  jumped  about 
a good  deal,  giving  the  sol- 
diers a drenching  of  spiny 
if  they  escaped  a ducking 
in  the  surf  which  rolled  iu 
on  the  beach.  There  is  n 
big  iron  pier  there,  but  only 
one  steamer  at  a time  could 
lie  alongside,  and  there  was 
no  lauding-place  worth  the 
name  save  tlie  beach.  Two 
men  were  drowned  ou  Wed- 
nesday, and  several  horses 
were  also  lost ; but  con- 
sidering the  size  of  the  undertaking,  it  was  handled  with 
great  success.  Launches  and  cutters  from  the  fleet  were 
pressed  into  service,  and  the  sailors  had  all  the  hard 
work  they  wanted  in  managing  their  overloaded  boats. 
We  have  a good  many  more  skilled  boatmen  in  the  service 
now  than  when  they  began  the  task,  and  the  value  of  such 
sharp  training  cannot  be  overestimated. 

A good  many  of  the  horses  were  put  overboard  nnd  al- 
lowed to  swim  ashore,  the  bugles  calling  them  in  with  the 
musical  water-call.  With  one  or  two  exceptions,  all  got 
ashore  safely.  One  poor  beast  got  confused  by  the  mul- 
titude of  boats  and  headed  out  to  sea;  he  was  having  a 
hard  time  in  the  rough  water,  nnd  was  apparently  giving 
out, when  finally  a boat  was  lowered  and  succeeded,  after  • 
a struggle,  in  getting  the  tired  animal  turned  toward  the 
land.  Hundreds  of  soldiers  were  watching  the  little 
drama  from  near-by  transports;  tl icy  all  gave  a ringing 
cheer  when  tlie  rescue  was  accomplished.  It  was  a pret- 
ty and  natural  exhibition  of  the  soldiers’ ready  sympathy, 
if  it  was  only  a poor  army  horse  in  the  midst  of  so  many 
exciting  incidents.  A big  ship  passed  near  us,  the  men 
lined  up  ready  to  go  ashore,  boats  swarmed  alongside, 
and  tlie  band  struck  up  “ There’ll  be  a hot  time  in  the 
old  town  to-mglit!”  Caulton  T.  Chapman. 


Submarine  Mine  ptrnck  and 
picked  up  by  U.S.S.“ Texas  ” 
in  Guantanamo  Bay. 


Effect  of  6.6  Centimetre  Shell  on 
nnarmored  Section  of  “Texnt*," 
piercing  1J  inches  of  Steel, 
killing  one  and  wounding  eight 
Men. 


The  ship  is  not  armored  in  this  section,  except  against 
small  rapid-fire  guns,  the  total  thickness  of  the  sides  being 
inches;  the  outer  plating,  one  inch  thick,  was  cut 
through  with  clean  sharp  edges,  the  inner  and  thinner 
plate  being  bent  back  in  nn  irregular  shape,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  cover  of  a tin  can. 

A deck  stanchion  in  the  path  of  the  projectile  was  cut 
through,  but  the  upper  and  lower  parts  were  left  stand- 
ing. I he  shell  must  have  exploded  right  here,  and  a man 
standing  near  was  terribly  burned  by  the  flame  The 
whole  compartment  filled  with  dense  smoke  ami  a suffo- 
cating odor  of  escaping  gas.  A hawser  coiled  on  a spool 


DIARY  OP  THE  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  G83.) 

week  ago  to-day.  Here,  as  at  El  Cancy,  it  was  a qucstii 
of  capturing  trenches  anil  block-houses  before  altainii 
the  town  itself.  The  advance  was  made  up  a steep  cleu 
mg  and  the  enemy,  firing  only  too  accurately,  did  n 
yield  until  fairly  driven  out  of  tlie  trenches  by  a fin 
rush  “as  though  our  men  intended  to  catch  them  wi 
tli oil"  hands.  Equal  courage  was  shown  bv  the  Sevent 
first  Newlork,  with  the  Sixteenth  and  Sixth  regulars, 
their  charge  uphill  upon  another  seemingly  impregnnl 
position,  winch  they  carried,  though  at  a terrible  snerifit 
At  four  o clock  iu  the  afternoon  a block  house  near  t 
ban  Juan  River  was  taken  by  the  Ninth  Cavalry  t 
Rough  Rulers,'’ and  the  First  and  Tenth  Cavalry  tin 
Sun  Juan  itself  fell  before  tlie  Sixteenth  and  Thirteen 
Cavalry,  the  Seventh,  Ninth, Tenth,  and  “Rough  Riders 
r or  some  of  our  men  it  was  the  second  and  for  otlic 
the  third  charge  of  the  day,  uphill  and  against  mi  enen 
fighting  with  a last  trench  desperation.  At  Aguadon 
on  the  coast  east  of  Morro,  the  fortifications  were  shell 
ny  tlie  J\ew  _}  ork,  8>nc<tnee,  and  Gloucester. 

Saturday , July  ^.  — Determined  efforts  to  retake  S 
Juan  were  made.  The  enemy  was  repulsed  with  gri 


loss.  General  Vnra  del  Rey,  who  commanded  the  Spanish 
force  at  El  Caney,  lias  been  killed.  He  was  second  iu 
command  to  General  Linares,  who  has  been  disabled  by 
a wound.  Next  in  succession  is  Jose  Toral.  Four  bat- 
teries, advanced  to  more  favorable  positions,  threw  shells 
into  Santiago,  aud  aided  the  movement  of  troops  under 
General  Lawtou  to  extend  our  lines  north  of  tlie  city. 
Colonel  Escario  arrived  at  Santiago  with  about  four  thou- 
sand men  to  re-enforce  the  garrison. 

Sunday,  July  3. — The  situation  is  stated  in  a despatch 
from  General  Shafter  to  Secretary  Alger,  wdiich  is,  in 
part,  as  follows:  “ My  lines  completely  surround  the  town 
[Santiago]  from  the  hay  on  the  north  of  the  city  to  a point 
on  the  San  Juan  River.”  Another  despatch  includes  in- 
teresting correspondence: 

To  the  Commanding  General  of  the  Spanish  Forces,  Santiago  de  Cuba: 

Sut,— I tihall  be  obliged,  unless  yuu  surrender,  to  shell  Santiago  de 
Cuba,  l'lense  Inform  the  citizens  of  foreign  countries  and  all  women 
and  children  that  they  should  leave  the  city  before  to  o’clock  to- 
morrow morning.  Very  respect  fully,  yonr  obedient  servant, 

W.  R Suaitkr,  Major-General  U.S.A. 
His  Excellency  the  General  Commanding  Forces  of  United  States,  San 

Juan  River  : 

Sir,— I have  the  honor  to  reply  to  your  communication  of  to-day, 
written  at  8.30  a.m.,  and  received  at  1 r.M.,  demanding  the  Mirrender 
of  this  city,  on  the  contrary  ense  announcing  to  me  that  you  will 
bombard  the  city,  and  that  I advise  the  foreign  women  and  children 
that  they  must  leave  the  city  before  10  o’clock  to-morrnw  morning. 
It  Is  my  duty  to  say  to  yon  that  thiH  city  will  not  surrender,  and  Ihat  I 
will  inform  the  foreign  consuls  and  inhabitants  of  the  contents  of 
your  message.  Very  respectfully, 

Jusfc  Touai.,  Commander-in-Chlef,  Fourth  Corps. 

The  Commanding  General  Spanish  Forces,  Santiago  de  Cuba: 

Siu,— In  consideration  of  the  request  of  the  consuls  nnd  officers  in 
yonr  city  for  delaying  carrying  out  my  intention  to  tire  on  the  city, 
nnd  in  the  interest  of  tlie  poor  women  and  children,  who  will  suffer 
very  greatly  by  their  hasty  and  enforced  departure  from  the  city,  I 
have  the  honor  to  announce  that  I will  delay  such  action  solely  in 
their  interest  until  noon  of  tlie  ftthi  provided  during  the  interval  your 
forces  make  no  demonstration  whatever  upon  those  of  my  own.  I inn, 
with  great  respect,  your  obedient  servant,  W.  R.  Siiaftkic, 

Major-General  U.  S.  A.,  Commanding. 

Admiral  Cervera’s  fleet,  leaving  Santiago  Harbor  and 
attempting  to  pass  our  war-ships  stationed  off  the  coast 
at  that  point,  was  destroj'ed.  • Despatches  from  Admiral 
Sampson  and  Commodore  Watson  follow: 

The  fleet  under  my  confmand  offers  the  nation  ns  a Fourth  of  July 
present  tlie  destruction  of  the  whole  of  Cerveras  fleet— not  one  es- 
caped. It  attempted  to  escape  at  9.30  this  morning.  At  two  the  last 
ship,  the  Cristobal  Co/on,  had  run  ashore  sixty  miles  west  of  Santi- 
ago, nnd  hns  let  down  her  colors.  The  Infanta  Maria  Teresa , Oquendo, 
and  Vizcaya  were  forced  ashore,  burned,  and  blown  up  within  twenty 
miles  of  Santiago.  The  Furor  and  Pluton  were  destroyed  within 
four  miles  of  the  port.  Our  loss,  one  killed  and  two  wounded. 
Enemy’s  loss  probnbly  several  hundred  from  gun-flre,  explosions,  and 
drowning.  About  13(10  prisoners,  including  Admiral  Cervera.  The 
man  killed  was  G.  II.  Ellis,  chief  yeoman  of  the  Brooklyn. 

Saaii*son. 

At  9.30  to-day  Spanish  squadron,  seven  in  all,  including  one  gun- 
boat, came  out  of  Santiago  in  column,  and  was  lolally  destroyed  with- 
in an  hour,  excepting  Crvttdbal  Colon,  which  was  clinsed  4S  miles  to 
westward  by  the  Commnnder-in-Chief,  Brooklyn,  Oregon,  and  Texas, 
surrendering  to  Brooklyn,  but  was  beached  to  prevent  sinking. . . . 

Watson. 

Press  despatches  add  that  the  flag  ship  New.  York  had 
gone  eastward  to  Siboney,  where  Admiral  Sampson  held 
a conference  with  General  Slmfter,  but  returned  in  time  to 
join  in  the  chase  of  the  Colon.  Extraordinary  gallantry, 
according  to  all  accounts,  was  shown  by  Captain  Wain- 
wriglit,  commanding  the  converted  yacht  Gloucester. 

Monday,  July  U- — Admiral  Cervera  is  quoted,  in  a de- 
spatch to  the  New  York  J.erald,  as  saying  to  tlie  corre- 
spondent of  that  paper  to-day,  “I  received  orders  twice 
from  Madrid  to  leave  Santiago  Harbor  and  go  to  Havana 
....  and  I gave  tlie  order  for  my  fleet  to  dasli  forth  to 
almost  certain  destruction.” 

Tuesday,  July  5. — Refugees  from  Santiago  who  arrived 
at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  to-day,  say  that  opinion  is  divided 
in  regiird  to  surrendering  the  city,  the  archbishop  with 
many  of  the  inhabitants  and  some  of  the  soldiers  wishing 
to  yield, while  Linares  and  the  higher  officers  declare  they 
will  “ burn  tlie  city  to  the  ground  first.” 

The  demand  for  surrender  of  Santiago  was  repeated, 
and  again  rejected.  The  truce  was  extended. 

Despatches  from  tlie  front  give  our  losses  at  Santiago 
ns  follows:  Killed,  16  officers  and  839  men  ; wouuded, 
1252.  Tlie  returns  are  still  imperfect. 

Wednesday,  July  6. — In  exchange  for  prisoners  captured 
by  our  forces,  the  Spanish  authorities  released  Hobson  aud 
his  seven  companions  who  sunk  the  Merrimac  in  ike 
channel  of  Santiago  Harbor. 

Despatches  from  Gibraltar  and  London  state  that  Ca- 
mara’s squadron  has  been  recalled  to  protect  the  Spanish 
const. 

Thursday,  July  7. — A despatch  received  to-day  by  Secre- 
tary Long  from  Admiral  Dewey  says,  under  date  of  July 
4:  “The  United  Slates  troops  have  been  landed, and  have 
been  comfortably  housed  at,  Cavite.  Insurgents  still  ac- 
tive. Aguinaldo  proclaimed  himself  President  of  the 
revolutionary  republic  on  July  1.” 

President  McKinley  signed  the  Hawaiian  annexation 
resolution. 

Nelson  A.  Miles,  Major  General  commanding  the  United 
States  army,  left  Washington  for  Santiago,  vid  Charleston. 

Extensions  of  the  armistice  have  been  accorded— first, 
that  there  might  be  an  opportunity  for  non-combatants  to 
leave  Santiago;  and  secoud  (from  Wednesday  until  Sat 
unlay),  that  the  Spanish  commander  might  communicate 
with  his  government  in  regard  to  the  demand  for  surren- 
der. Meanwhile  our  lines  have  been  strengthened,  siege- 
guns  and  mortar-batteries  are  in  position,  re-enforcements 
are  on  the  way,  and  at  Washington  there  lias  been  dis- 
cussion of  plans  for  co-operation  between  army  aud  navy. 

Friday.  July  8. — A despatch  from  Madrid  states  that 
General  Correa,  Minister  of  War,  has  received  from  Gen- 
eral Toral.  commanding  at  Santiago,  the  important  com- 
munication (referred  to  under  date  of  July  7)  in  relation 
to  the  surrender  of  tlie  city.  Toral  says,  after  giving  the 
terms  of  General  Shafter’ s demand,  that  lie  has  communi- 
cated with  Captain-General  Blanco,  and  warned  all  for- 
eigners. who  are  now  almost  the  sole  inhabitants,  and  lie 
adds,  ‘‘  It  is  necessary  to  remember  that  we  are  short  of 
provisions,  and  that  the  troops  have  endured  three  years’ 
campaigning.” 

Congress  adjourned. 
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route  to  Alaska.  The  scen- 
ery u,  America’s  Wonder- 
land is  unrivaled.  Reached 
comfortably  and  quickly  by 

The  North-Western  Limiled, 

Electric  Lighted 

Twentieth  Century  ln,iu  ,eavi 
Chicago  fur  St.  Paul,  Miuueapolis 

inud  the  Northwestat6:yo  r.  ar.  daily. 

Low  rate  tourist  tictels  to  neleua, 

Butte,  Ycllowstoue  Part.  Portlanii 
Tacoma,  Seattle  and  Alaska.  I)c. 
tailed  information  at  all  ticket 
> offices. 

: Chicago  & North-Western  By.  j 

The  Pionttr  Line  West  and  Northwest  { 

of  Chicago.  j 


GETTYSBURG  BATTLE-FIEI.I). 

Persounlly-Coiu: lulled  Tour  via  Penu- 
ay  I vauia  Ilallroad. 

On  Saturday,  July  i6,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  will  run  a special  three-day  tour 
to  Gettysburg,  the  Mecca  of  American  patri- 
otism. Leave  New  York  8.50  a.m.;  Trenton, 
10.58  a.m. ; Philadelphia,  12.20  p.m.  Round- 
trip  rate  including  two  days'  hotel  accommoda- 
tions and  carnage  drive  over  the  battle-field- 
all  necessary  expenses— $13.50  from  New  York 
$12.50  from  Trenton,  $10.00  from  Philadel- 
plna,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 
A tourist  agent  and  chaperon  will  accompany 
the  party,  and  Capt.  James  T.  Long,  the  cele- 
brated  guide,  will  describe  the  battle  at  the 
High-Water  Mark,  “ Bloody  Angle.” 
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•ROYAL* 

BAKINA  POWDER, 

Imparts  that  peculiar  lightness,  sweetness,  and  flavor 
noticed  in  the  finest  cake,  biscuit,  rolls,  crusts, 
etc.,  which  expert  pastry  cooks  declare 
is  unobtainable  by  the  use  of  any 
other  leavening  agent. 

Made  from  pure,  grape  cream  of  tartar. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


Both  Meat  and  Drink 

Equally  nourishing  and  refreshing- 


, The  nutritive  part  of  prime  lean  beef,  delicately  spiced  and 
seasoned.  The  athlete’s  “stand-by.” 

Prepared  in  a minute,  with  cold  or  hot  water. 

At  druggists  and  grocers. 

Armour  & Company,  Chicago. 

“Various  Views  on  Vigoral”  mailed  free. 


To  get  the  best  results  you  must  use  the  best 
materials. 

You  need  expect  only  poor  laundering  with  poor 
soap,  but  you  will  find  dainty  articles  that  have  been 
washed  with  Ivory  Soap  restored  to  their  original 
freshness  with  unchanged  colors. 

Nothing  that  will  stand  the  application  of  plain 
water  will  be  injured  by  Ivory  Soap. 

OffpjTisht.lWe,  br  The  Procter  k (hmhl*  Co..CInetan»H. 


I.F.TTING  HIM  DOWN-  EASY.-  - 

“Dear  Sir,— I return  herewith. the  water-color  picture  you  sept  me  for  inspection.  1 like  it 
very  much,  and  would  buy  it,  but  my  wife,  who  has  very  good  taste  in  such  things,  does  not  want  it. 

• • ' “ Yours  truly,'  John  Kashpylk.” 
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Thit  Piper  trill  he  the  heat  Pictorial  Iliatory  of  the  War 
irith  S/min.na  it  ™.  <f  the  War  of  mi.  Ita  Special  A riot* 
l Correa,, on, leuta  trill  folio*  the.  Army  and  Aaey,  ami 
notable  Ecentx  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  will  be  accu- 


rately portrayed. 
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RUFUS  F.  ZOGIIAUM. 
FUEDKRIC  REMINGTON. 
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W.  A.  ROGERS 


CORRKSPONDKNTS. 
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FRANK  I).  MILLET. 
JOHN  F.  PASS. 
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HAROLD  MARTIN, 
And  Otiikkb. 
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ously,  notwithstanding  tlie  errors  and  faults  that 
marked  the  beginning  and  the  conduct  of  it,  errors 
and  faults  which  have  resulted  in  an  enormous 
loss  of  life,  and  may  be  followed  by  the  death  of 
many  good  soldiers  from  yellow  fever.  We  have 
been  fortunate  in  the  character  and  condition  or  our 
enemy.  He  was  worn  out,  and  he  had  ceased  to 
be  enterprising,  if,  indeed,  he  ever  was  that.  That 
he  was  brave  is  a matter  of  course.  We  have  been 
especially  fortunate  in  the  character  and  conduct 
of  our  regular  army  officers  and  soldiers,  who  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  lighting,  and  who  are  distinctly 
entitled  to  the  honors  of  the  campaign.  We  say 
this  without  in  any  way  reflecting  upon  the  char- 
acter of  the  volunteers,  who  did  their  duty  as  well 
as  raw  troops  can  be  expected  to  do  it  better,  in- 
deed, than  raw  troops  of  any  other  country  in  t.ie 
world.  That  the  regulars  excelled  them  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  are  trained  to  the  business  of 
fighting,  and  this  training,  added  to  the  character 
which  is  conspicuous  also  in  the  volunteers,  and 
which  can  be  most  shortly  and  perhaps  best  de- 
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to  his  old  rank  ill  the  regular  service.  The  fact  is 
that  while  so  far  in  this  war  the  politicians  in  Con- 
gress have  honored  Dewey  properly,  they  have 
refused  to  do  anything  else  of  real  value  for  either 
service,  contenting  themselves  at  the  last  with 
helping  some  newspapers  breed  trouble  between 
Commodore  SuHLEY  and  Admiral  SAMPSON;  and  if 
the  politicians  arc  closely  watched,  this  record  winch 
they  have  made  with  respect  to  the  two  services 
will  continue  to  furnish  an  excellent  criterion  by 
which  to  judge  of  their  patriotism. 

The  special  session  of  the  Legislature  of  New 
York  was  needed  to  give  legal  authorization  to 
acts  of  the  government  of  the  Slate  made  necessary 
by  the  war,  and  to  provide  for  contingencies  not 
foreseen  at  the  lime  of  the  adjournment.  All  that 
could  have  been  done  in  a few  days,  and  without 
opposition.  It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  Demo- 
crats in  the  State  Legislature  have  laid  to  heart 
a lesson  which  is  very  familiar  to  reading  men, 
but  had  to  be  learned  anew  by  the  Democrats  in 


Mr  Fox  and  Mr.  Remington  are  now  irith  General 
Siuftkh  s Army.  Messrs.  Mii.i.et.  Bass,  and  Davis  are  on 
their  way  to  the  Philippine *,  Mr.  Hunt  i«  with  the  Cubana, 
and  Mr.  Martin  at  St.  Thomai. 


IT  is  well  to  record  the  fact  that  many  of  our  Cu- 
ban allies  are  worse  than  worthless.  The  con- 
duct of  some  of  them  at  the  time  or  tiie  destruction 
of  Cervera  s fleet  puts  them  outside  of  the  pale  of 
civilization.  It  will  he  remembered  that  they  fired 
upon  the  escaping  Spaniards,  and  were  only  pre- 
vented from  murdering  them  by  a shell  from  the 
Iowa.  Since  then  other  insurgents  have  declined 
to  help  the  American  troops  to  make  roads,  while 
others  still  have  neglected  to  interfere  with  a body 
of  marching  Spaniards  near  Santiago. 

Ex- Attorney-General  Judson  Harmon  deliv- 
ered an  excellent  address  the  other  day,  before  the 
Ohio  Bar  Association,  on  the  subject  of  territorial 
expansion  by  this  country,  and  lie  uttered  some 
phrases  which  are  so  significant,  so  pregnant  with 
meaning,  that  we  give  them  to  our  readers.  After 
laying  down  the  proposition  that  our  increase  of 
territory  heretofore  has  been  merely  to  make  room 
for  our  people,  lie  said;  “Mere  expansion  is  not 
growth,  it  is  only  swelling;  we  may  push  across 


tious  It  is  true  that  they  had.  so  much  excuse 
for  it  as  could  be  furnished  by  the  evidence  of 
a determination  on  the  part  of  the  majority  to 
“make  political  capital”  out  of  the  war.  To 
the  Democratic  Senators  and  Representatives 
who  had  for  years  been  picking  the  quarrel 
•1, ....  with  Spain,  and  offering  resolutions  recogiuz- 

000,000  of  bonds  that  are  to  be  issued  was  for  in*  the  Cuban  Republic, 

- ' - *■ — posing:  any  preparation  for  tlie  "a*  winui 

such  recognition  would  inevitably  have  brought, 


as  has  been  said  by  an  English  paper,  that  the 
ways  of  the  Spaniard  are  beyond  comprehension. 

The  bids  for  tlie  government  bonds  were  opened 
on  the  14th  of  July,  and  the  result  of  the  bidding 
was  most  satisfuctor}*,  tlie  bidders  numbering  moie 
than  300.000.  Tlie  total  subscriptions  for  the 


is  not  an  unknown  form  of  national  malady,  and 
is  always  fatal.  There  are  still  chapters  of  Eng- 
lish history  to  be  written.”  And  we  may  add  that 
the  most  intelligent  English  statesmen,  in  con- 
templating that  history,  have  already  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  England’s  colonies  are  not  now 
of  advantage  lo  England  herself. 

It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  injudicious 
newspapers  and  political  friends  of  Commodore 
Schley  are  trying  to  make  trouble  between  him 
and  Admiral  Sampson.  We  trust  that  we  are  not 
mistaken  in  assuming  that  Commodore  Schley 
disapproves  of  this  endeavor  to  honor  him  in  dis- 
crediting his  commanding  officer.  Wild  and  ex- 
travagant talk  about  Commodore  Schley’s  exploit 
at  Santiago  ought  to  stop.  He  lias  been  the  first, 
indeed,  to  admit  that  he  did  not  plan  or  lead  the 
battle  or  gain  the  victory.  The  alertness  and  readi- 
ness of  the  fleet  were  due  to  the  vigilance  and  wis- 
dom of  the  commanding  officer,  and  when  the  ene- 


,325,000,000.  This  and  the  other  figures  that  we 
cite  are,  of  course,  not  exactly  accurate,  but  as 
nearly  so  as  is  possible  at  this  writing,  for  the  pop- 
ular character  of  the  loan,  so  far  as  the  bidding 
can  determine  that,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  about 
$1)0.000,000  of  the  bonds  will  go  to  persons  who 
subscribed  for  $500  or  less.  As  the  allotments  will 
be  made  to  the  lowest  bidders,  all  who  have  bid  for 
$500  or  less  will  get  their  bonds,  and  outside  of 
that,  to  no  one  will  more  than  $10,000  of  bonds  be 
issued.  As  a matter  of  course,  however,  these 
bonds  will  eventually  make  their  way  into  the 
hands  of  large  holders,  who  are  already  offering  a 
premium  for  them.  The  faith  of  the  large  finan- 
ciers in  the  government' was  shown  by  the  fact 
that  there  were  two  bids  eajiiU-*~“  Jie  whole  $200,- 
000,000,  and  one  for  $100.UOO,000  at  a slight  pre- 
mium. Thus  the  people  of  the  United  States,  who 
govern  its  policy,  and  the  financiers,  who  have 
the  interests  of  their  clients  to  consider,  have  ex- 
pressed their  abiding  faith  not  only  in  the  ability* 
of  ill  is  government  to  pay  every  obligation  it  en- 
ters into,  but  in  the  substantial  nature  of  its  future 
financial  policy. 

Congress  is  not  very  generous  in  dealing  out 
honors  and  rewards  for  meritorious  services  in  the 
field.  Whatever  it  does  by  way  of  recognition  of 
the  heroes  of  the  war  in  the  army  and  navy  is 
either  insufficient,  or,  so  far  as  the  navy  is  con- 
cerned, is  at  the  expense  of  other  officers  of  tlie 'ser- 
vice. The  country  pays  nothing  for  these  rewards. 
For  instance,  in  tlie  navy  an  officer  who  has  per- 
formed a heroic  deed,  like  that  performed  by  Hob- 
son, is  promoted  by  being  advanced  certain  num- 
bers—that  is,  lie  is  jumped  over  the  beads  of  a 
number  of  other  officers  and  placed  in  front  of 
them,  thus  retarding  their  natural  promotion,  and 
preventing,  perhaps,  some  of  them  from  reaching 


my  appeared  our  ships  went  after  his  ships,  each  tlie  grade  of  rear-admiral.  It  is  a gain  for  him,  of 


largely  on  its  own  account,  the  captains  of  the 
Jo/m.  Texas,  and  Oregon , and  Wain wright  of 
the  Gloucester , winning  as  many  honors  as 
ScrtLEY.  If  there  was  any  plan,  it  was  made  in 
advance  by  Admiral  Sampson,  so  that  if  any  one 
is  entitled  to  the  honors  of  tlie  event  it  is  Admiral 
Sampson.  In  saying  this  we  think  we  are  express- 
ing the  conviction  and  sentiment  of  nearly,  if  not 
quite,  all  the  captains  of  the  fleet.  Commodore 
Son  LEY  is  in  danger  of  being  injured  by*  his  super- 
serviceable  friends  of  the  daily  press.  It  might 


course,  but  it  is  a grave  injustice  to  the  officers 
whom  lie  skips,  many,  if  not  all,  of  whom  would 
have  been  glad  of  the  opportunity  to  render  the 
service  which  he  rendered.  Neither  they*  nor  any 
one  else  would  complain  of  the  honor  done  to  Hob- 
SON  or  his  advancement,  but  why  is  it  necessary 
that  the  country  should  make  these  officers  pay 
the  debt  of  honor  which  it  owes?  The  only  just 
method  of  advancing  an  officer  like  Hobson  is  to 
promote  him  to  the  grade  above,  either  in  the  staff 
or  line,  as  lie  may  prefer,  and  to  increase  that 
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it  was  no  doubt  a grievance  that  the  Republicans 
should  take  possession  of  their  own  particular 
quarrel.  Nevertheless,  they  should  have  borne 
themselves  warily  even  under  this  affliction.  Par- 
ticularly they  should  have  abstained  from  en- 
deavoring to  cripple  the  army  by  refusing  those 
means  of  increasing  it  which  all  tlie  experts 
agreed  upon  as  the  best  possible  means.  Unfor- 
tunately they  took  counsel  not  of  their  reasons, 
but  of  their  paswieiiSplfid  TiT  Mr.  "BaiOty  of  Texas. 
By  soaring  ’they  have  put  themselves  in  tlie  same 
category  with  the  members  of  the  Hartford  Con- 
vention in  1814  and  with  the  opponents  of  the  an- 
nexation of  Texas  in  1845,  and  they  can  look  for- 
ward through  an  interminable  vista  of  opposition. 
It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  awful  example  has 
been  lost  upon  Democratic  politicians  operating  in 
smaller  spheres  than  that  of  the  nat  ion.  The  extra 
session  would  have  been  brief  and  harmonious  if 
it  had  been  restricted  to  its  proper  purpose. 

It  was  tlie  Governor  who  injected  into  it  matters 
foreign  to  that  purpose.  The  call  for  the  extra  ses- 
sion specified  as  its  objects  not  only  the  appropri- 
ation of  money  for  war  expenses,  and  tlie  making 
of  provision  for  the  votes  of  New  York  troops  in 
the  South,  Cuba,  the  Philippines,  and  elsewhere— 
which  is  an  object  of  more  solicitude  to  the  gov- 
ernment than  lo  the  troops  —but  also  the  making  of 
laws  which  should  enable  him,  the  Governor,  to 
manage  elections  in  the  city  of  New  York.  He  did 
not,  naturally,  put  it  quite  so  bluntly  as  this,  but 
this  is  what  it  comes  to.  The  pretext  for  this  legis- 
lation is  the  recent  reorganization  by  tlie  Mayor  of 
tlie  Police  Commission,  which,  very  improperly, 
is  charged  with  the  conduct  of  elections  in  the  city. 
It  is  not  unlikely  that  that  reorganization,  includ- 
ing tlie  appointment  of  a tainted  chief  of  police, 
had  reference  to  the  conduct  of  elections,  though 
its  chief  purpose  is  understood  to  have  been  the 
reopening  to  policemen  and  to  Tammany  politi- 
cians of  sources  of  income  which  had  been  closed 
under  the  honest  administration  of  the  Police  Dom'd 
by  Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  bis  associates. 
In  order  to  take  tlie  control  of  elections  away  from 
the  local  authorities,  it  was  necessary  for  the  Gov- 
ernor to  recommend  an  evasion  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State.  This  he  does  not  hesitate  to  do. 
There  is  one,  and  only  one,  redeeming  circumstance 


possibly  be  to  bis  own  advantage  if  he  were  to  grade  and  every  grade  above  it  by  one  number,  so  ill  the  situation,  and  that  is  the  evidence  it  affords 


succeed  in  putting  a stop  to  the  preposterous  claims 
that  have  been  made  on  his  behalf,  and  which  he 
himself  admits  to  be  unsubstantial.  Ilis  flag  ship, 
the  Brooklyn,  it  is  true,  received  the  brunt  of  tlie 
Spanish  attack,  because  Cervera  had  ordered  her 
assailed  because  it  was  supposed  that  the  Spanish 
ships  could  outrun  the  other  vessels  of  our  fleet. 
That  Commodore  Schley  is  entitled  to  honors 
that  will  reflect  on  his  commanding  officer  because 
lie  successfully  repelled  this  attack,  forcing  the 
Colon  ashore,  is  preposterous.  He  certainly  would 
not  have  been  held  responsible  if  the  Spanish  fleet 
had  escaped. 

The  campaign  in  Cuba  has  ended  gloriously  by 
the  surrender  of  Santiago  do  Cuba.  We  say  glori- 


tliat  while  be  is  honored  no  one  suffers  injustice. 
Probably. this  would  be  the  course  pursued  if  it 
were  not  for  the  fact  that  the  politicians  in  Con- 
gress are  afraid  that  the  country  is  so  mean  that  it 
would  resent  the  addition  of  another  salary  to  the 
navy  list.  That  is  all  that  there  is  to  be  said  in 
favor  of  the  present  system  that  we  know  of.  In 
the  army  no  permanent  promotion  is  possible  under 
the  present  system  of  Congressional  command.  If 
a regular  army  officer  perforins  a gallant  service, 
he  may,  indeed,  be  given  brevet  rank  in  the  regular 
army,  but  that  carries  no  additional  pay,  and  is  a 
very  cheap  kind  of  honor.  He  may  also  be  ad- 
vanced in  the  volunteer  service;  but  that  is  only  a 
temporary  reward,  for  when  the  volunteer  army 
goes  out  of  service  the  regular  officer  must  return 


that  the  Governor  and  the  boss,  Senator  Platt, 
have  “fallen  out.”  The  action  of  the  Mayo”  m 
displacing  the  Republican  member  of  the  Police 
Board  was  at  first  very  actively  resented  by  the 
representatives  of  tlie  boss.  But  although  no  of- 
ficial announcement  to  that  effect  has  been  made, 
it  is  supposed  that  one  of  the  appointments  to  the 
vacancies  thus  made  was  dictated  by  Mr.  PLATT, 
and  tlial  bis  pacification  has  been  accomplished. 
The  Governor’s  proposal  to  take  personal  charge  of 
the  elections  in  the  city  shows  that  he  is  not  neces- 
sarily pacified  when  the  boss  is  pacified.  The 
whole  public  value  of  bis  performance  lies  in  that 
demonstration,  which  is  indeed  of  good  augury  for 
that  majority  of  the  people  of  New  York  which 
does  not  live  by  politics. 
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NO  EUROPEAN  INTERFERENCE. 

T*don  W Te  apP7hension  exP'-essed  in  Lon- 
A don  lest  the  war  between  tliis  countrv  and 
Spam  extend  beyond  the  scope  limited  by  the  res-' 
olutions  of  Congress,  until  it  shall  interest  and  i„- 

bv  our°f  er  f"Tra'  Ti,eSe  apl)rePens'°ns  are  felt 
by  our  friends  by  our  only  friends  in  Europe  who 

the  otl  ’ °rieVe!1  IVflUe,,Ce'  thei1'  government.  On 
tlie  other  hand  there  are  on  the  Continent  some 
who  seem  to  bo  doing  all  in  their  power  to  compel 
an  enlargement  of  the  field  of  war  by  seeking 
tl  eir  own  aggrandizement  through  the  defeat  of 
I am  and  the  loss  of  her  colonies.  The  Emperor 
of  Germany  is  chief  among  these;  indeed,  his 
is  the  only  government  that  is  openly  showing  a 

dni!(°r  T"  ',"te,'fel'°  with  tllis  country  in  its  con- 
d ictand  concduS'on  of  the  war,  although  we  have 
little  doubt  that  lie  is  generally  sympathized  with 
by  the  men  of  politics  of  the  Continent,  and  that 
we  are  saved  from  greater  annoyance  and  more 
imminent  danger  than  we  have  yet  encountered 
by  reason  of  the  friendship  which  Great  Britain 
manifests  towards  us. 

The  pretence  by  which  European  interference  in 
our  affaire  is  to  be  excused  is  that  as  we  have  set 
up  the  Monroe  doctrine  against  Euronean  inter- 
ference on  this  hemisphere,  Europe  would  be  ex- 
cusable for  setting  up  a corresponding  doctrine 
against  us.  Stated  in  general  terms,  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  admit  the  soundness  of  this  proposition 
and  if  we  insist  upon  going  beyond  the  expressed 
pledge  which  Congress  voluntarily  gave  when  we 
entered  upon  this  war,  and  upon  forcibly  and  un- 
reasonably annexing  the  Philippine  Islands,  we 
shall  be  forced  to  abandon  the  Monroe  doctrine. 
Hint  doctrine  is  perhaps  incompatible  with  the  po- 
sition,  the  duties,  and  the  rights  of  an  aggressive 
world-power.  But  this  question  is  not  yet  raised 
We  have  not  yet  come  to  it,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  we  shall  never  reach  it.  It  is  conceivable 
that,  against  our  will,  and  for  the  perfection  of  the 
security  against  the  future  which  we  shall  have 
the  right  to  demand  from  Spain  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  we  may  be  compelled  to  assume  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Philippines.  We  hope  that  tiiis  will 
not  be  a consequence  of  the  war;  but  if  it  should 
we  cannot  admit  that  we  must  therefore  abandon 
our  doctrine  because  we  are  driven  into  Asiatic  or 
European  territory  by  force  of  circumstances.  In 
only  one  instance  can  we  conceive  that  the  Mon- 
roe doctrine  must  fall  by  reason  of  our  annexa- 
tion of  Spanish  territory.  If  we  deliberately  take 
that  territory  by  conquest,  and  merely  to  increase 
our  territory,  we  cannot  consistently  longer  con- 
tend that  Europe  must  refrain  from  taking  Amer- 
ican territory,  or  from  making  war  upon  an 
American  people  for  the  purpose  of  territorial 
aggrandizement,  or  to  impose  upon  them  a Euro- 
pean government.  • 

As  matters  stand,  we  are  not  engaged  in  a 
war  of  the  character  against  which  the  Monroe 
doctrine  is  directed.  We  are  not  waging  a war 
for  the  purpose  of  imposing  our  government  upon 
a foreign  people.  The  Weekly  did  not  believe 
that  the  war  should  have  been  begun,  but  the 
country  decided  otherwise,  and  on  grounds  which 
make  the  war,  in  international  law  at  all  events,  a 
just  war.  The  last  power  to  combat  this  proposi- 
tion ought  to  be  the  very  one  that  is  showing  itself 
most  eager  to  interfere.  If  the  Emperor  William 
will  consult  Bismarck  on  this  point,  or  if  he  will 
even  reflect  upon  the  revelations  which  the  Chan- 
cellor has  volunteered  concerning  his  view  of  the 
ethical  value  of  lying  and  forgery  as  an  excuse  for 
war,  he  will  be  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  Ger- 
many will  always  find  it  difficult  to  declare  any 
war  entered  into  by  another  nation  to  be  unjust. 
However  that  may  be,  and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  motives  of  some  of  the  politicians  and 
newspapers  that  urged  on  the  war,  the  people  of 
this  country,  the  people  who  are  fighting  and  pay- 
ing for  the  war,  believe  that  it  is  a righteous  con- 
test, entered  into  for  the  cause  of  humanity,  and 
while  that  motive  governs  and  determines  the 
moral  character  of  conduct,  this  war  will  be  judged 
a just  one  in  the  tribunal  of  nations.  We  are 
using  the  term  “just  war.”  be  it  understood,  wholly 
in  the  technical  sense  of  the  authorities  on  inter- 
national law,  for  we  are  inquiring  merely  into  our 
international  status  in  view  of  the  war.  We  can, 
of  course,  change  the  character  of  the  war  by  turn- 
ing it  into  a war  of  conquest  and  aggrandizement; 
but  we  have  not  yet  done  that,  and  no  nation  has 
the  right  to  assume  that  we  shall  do  so.  Talk  of  in- 
terference, then,  on  the  ground  that  wo  are  doing 
111  the  Pacific  what  we  refuse  to  permit  Europe  to 
do  in  the  Atlantic,  is  based  upon  a mistake  as  to  the 
character  of  our  war,  or  upon  a misunderstanding 
of  the  Monroe  doctrine,  for  that  doctrine  does  not 
prohibit  a European  power  from  asserting  its  rights 
against  an  American  people. 


enCTe»orVfo,?Vet  f™',*  "°  causo  for  interfer- 
ence  nor  for  threats  of  interference,  and  we 
cannot  permit  Europe,  or  any  European  power 
to  insist  upon  taking  part  in  our  future  negoti- 
ations  with  Spain  for  peace..  We  are  not  C 
out  of  European  waters,  or  European  af- 
fairs, for  that  matter,  by  our  assertion  nf 
t m Monroe  doctrine,  nor  are  we  to  ho  treated  as 
we  weie  a party  to  European  complications  be- 
cause  we  are  at  war  with  a European  power.  We 
may  hereafter  involve  ourselves  in  European  com- 
plications if  we  deliberately  thrust  our  own  frontier 
among  the  frontiers  of  Europe  in  the  East;  but  for 
P,‘1'“|,!t  a,-e  dealing  with  Spain  alone,  and 
t heh  ",SIBt  upon  settling  with  Spain,  without 

the  inti  US, on  of  Germany  or  of  any  other  European 
p,"'7r;  yj,len.  l,lie  time  conies  for  making  peace 
the  fate  of  Spam  s colonies  will  be  determined  by 
agreement  between  Spain  and  the  United  States 
and  we  shall  not  permit  the  fruits  of  victory  to  be 
parcelled  out  among  non-participants  in  the  com- 
bat as  the  fruits  of  Russia’s  victory  over  Turkey 
were  divided  by  the  Berlin  Congress 

H has  been  intimated,  even  in  this  country,  that 
the  United  States  might  well  imitate  the  quiet  and 
submissive  example  of  Russia  on  that  occasion. 
There  seems  to  us  to  be  every  reason  why  we 
should  do  nothing  of  the  kind.  In  the  first  place 
■ t is  not  at  all  certain  that  Russia's  quiescence  and 
subnnssiveness  were  real,  or  that  Lord  Beacons- 
field  was  as  successful  as  he  and  his  admirers  sup- 
posed. Contemporaneous  history  teaches  other- 
wise In  the  second  place,  there  is  no  analogy 
whatever  between  the  relation  of  Russia  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  in  1878  and  the  relation  of  the  United 
btates  to  continental  Europo  to-day.  Russia  had 
entered  upon  her  war  with  Turkey  for  the  purpose 
of  enforcing  reforms  which  the  concert  of  Europe 
including  Russia,  had  vainly  demanded  of  Turkey’ 
Although  Russia  made  war  without  consultation 
with  her  associate  powers,  she  was,  in  fact,  the 
champion  of  the  Christian  powers  for  the  righting 
of  the  wrongs  inflicted  by  the  Sultan  upon  his 
Christian  subjects.  Therefore  there  was  some  rea- 
son for  a consultation  of  the  interested  powers 
concerning  the  settlement  of  the  sequences  of  the 
war.  Even  so,  the  congress  was  not  held  until 
Russia  had  formally  accepted  Bismarck’s  invita- 
tion, and  had  agreed  to  leave  to  the  congress  the 
task  of  revising  the  whole  treaty  of  San  Stefano. 
Moreover,  the  relations  between  the  powers  of 
Europe  on  the  Eastern  question  were  very  close 
and  their  common  interest  in  it  had  been  recognized 
1,1  ™ ,than  one  treaty.  In  the  case  of  ourselves 
and  Spain  there  are  no  special  relations  or  condi- 
tions,and  no  agreement  that  changes  in  any  respect 
the  rules  of  international  law  affecting  the  subject. 

The  question  is  between  the  two  powers  engaged 
in  war.  When  the  time  for  peace  comes  the  two 
contestants  will  have  the  right  to  settle  their  differ- 
ences without  interference  from  any  other  power 
unless  that  interference  shall  be  invited  or  assented 
to  by  both.  If,  for  example,  we  shall  insist  that 
Spain  surrender  the  Philippines,  it  would  be  as  hos- 
tile on  the  part  of  the  German  Emperor  if  he  were 
to  take  sides  against  our  contention  as  it  would 
he  now  if  he  were  to  undertake  to  prevent  Admiral 
Dewey  and  General  Merritt  completing  the  con- 
quest of  Manila.  We  are  sorry  that  we  are  at 
war;  but,  as  we  are,  it  is  our  war,  and  we  shall  in- 
sist on  settling  it  in  our  own  way.  We  cannot 
permit  any  European  power  to  question  our  good 
faith,  or  to  dictate  what  shall  be  our  conduct  tow- 
ards our  conquered  enemy.  As  for  that,  there  is 
nothing  in  our  history  that  tends  to  show  that  we 
shall  be  anything  hut  generous. 


^T^Z''r'!r the  oonron  is >w>*d by 

ir  Wilfrid  Laurikr,  Sir  Richard  Cartwright 
Sir  Louis  Davies,  and  Mr.  John  Charlton  ’ 
It  ,s  fortunate  that  the  questions  in  dispute  are 
to  be  considered  at  one  time  and  in  subordination 
to  a general  plan,  for  each  of  them  has  long  been 
a loeal  and  separate  irritant,  and  has  been  taken 

i,eneTo'f  hoi?1  '‘S  r*la.ti°"  to  U'°  goneral  ™"ven- 
J®  08  of  both  countries.  Reciprocal  trade  rela- 

e!gl,St  thneVre,Ab,'°'iffllt  befu'e  Co,,f?ress  ocven  or 
iglit  tunes  by  Canadian  commissioners,  hut  under 
variable  and  conflicting  circumstances;  political 
moods  and  party  necessities  on  both  sides  have 

ZTt  I’"  «q,UHable  t'®atmc,lt  of  “10  question, 
nl  l'Y  i flshe,;,‘‘s’  11,0  Alaskan  boundary,  the 
alien  labor  laws,  the  mining  regulations,  mid  the 
bonding  privilege  have  each  been  discussed  but 
bine  never  got  to  the  stage  which  left  no  final  ar- 
rangement to  he  desired.  All  these  can  now  be 
considered  in  their  proper  order  and  relation.  It 
is  reahzed  by  the  Canadians  that  access  to  our 
maiket  is  indispensable  to  their  highest  commer- 
cial welfare,  but  it  is  less  likely  that  our  own  peo- 

aiid^T'lf8  11 n Vah,e  ?f  freei'  tralIe  wi,h  the  live 
‘ !a  f "J1'1. 101,8  of  our  1,0rthern  neighbors, 
and  of  its  relative  superiority  and  capacity  for 
growth  as  compared  with  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica. I here  is  no  comparison  between  the  pur- 
chasing ability  of  the  Latin  Americans  and  the 
Canadians. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  international  co-opera- 
tion in  the  future  development  of  the  great  water- 
ways may  also  be  considered  at  the  conference  Not 
only  docs  the  reciprocal  use  of  existing  canals  need 
readjustment,  hut  it  is  clearly  perceived  by  experts 
on  both  sides  that  eaeli  country  can  do  material 
service  for  the  other  in  the  enlargement  of  water- 
ways in  the  near  future.  Reports  of  the  joint 
commission  on  this  subject  are  emphatic  and  in- 
structive. It  is  also  gratifying  that  the  spirit  of 
mutual  concession  should  have  been  brought  to 
taiar  at  a time  when  the  need  of  increased  markets 
tor  our  exports  is  more  urgent  than  ever  before, 
fine  protest  of  the  Merchants’  Association  of  this 
. y aeal'ist  the  Senate  committee’s  action  in  strik- 
ing out  the  appropriation  for  the  Quebec  Confer- 
ence Commission  was  a suggestive  proof  of  the 
value  bur  business  men  place  upon  expansion  of 
our  trade  with  Canada.  Now  is  the  time  for  bet- 
ter  Commercial  relations  and  a general  settlement 
of  difficulties,  and  if  the  Canadians  are  prepared 
to  give  a fan-  equivalent  for  what  they  expect  to 
get,  the  approaching  negotiations  have  an  excel- 
Jent  chance  of  success. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 


THE  COMING  QUEBEC  CONFERENCE. 

As  the  sundry  civil  hill,  including  the  expense 
item,  has  become  law,  it  is  in  order  for  the 
President  to  appoint  commissioners  to  represent 
tlie  United  States  at  the  coining  conference  for 
settling  outstanding  matters  of  dispute  between 
this  country  and  Canada.  The  time  is  propi- 
tious, as  the  evidence  of  mutual  good  feeling  be- 
tween hotli  peoples  and  governments  is  unmis- 
takable. Tlie  Canadians  manifestly  share  Great 
Britain  s sympathy  with  us,  and  show  every  in- 
dication of  friendliness.  If  they  are  met  in  an 
equally  friendly  spirit  the  conference  will  have 
all  those  conditions  precedent  of  success  which 
spring  from  a conciliatory  temper  on  both  sides. 
By  tlu  necessities  of  diplomacy  we  cannot  treat 
directly  with  Canada,  which  lias  not  the  status  of 
an  independent  power;  but  England  lias,  by  the 
high  character  of  the  commissioners  appointed, 
shown  the  imperial  estimate  of  pending  questions, 
as  well  as  Canada’s  right  to  an  important  share  in 
their  determination.  Lord  Herslhkll,  who  was 
Lord  High  Chancellor  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  last 
two  administrations,  is  the  British  member  of  the 


Saturday,  July  3. -Major  General  Miles  sailed  for  Ran- 
tiago  on  the  Lite.  Vi  ill,  him  is  the  Sixth  Massachusetts. 
H e talmnbm  accompanies  the  Yale,  am]  carries  the  first 
In  nil  nao  nie,i°  Sl!“h  Illin°iS'  Tl,°  “Peiliiiou  numbers 

Six  of  the  war-ships  of  Admiral  Camara's  squadron  have 
returned  to  Port  Said  on  their  way  back  to  Spain 

A complete  report  sent  by  General  Shutter  shows  our 
amtanissing  ^ 1 *U<  2 t0  lmvc  l,een  1,593  killed,  wounded, 

"There  have  been  no  propositions  advanced  by  the 
Spaniards  regarding  Santiago  that  we  can  accept."  Secre- 
tary Alger  said  tonight.  It  is  understood  that  tlie  Span- 
ish commander,  General  Toral,  after  consulting  with  his 
superiors  at  Madrid  and  Havana,  has  suggested  terms  (of- 
fer,ng  to  evacuate  Santiago  if  General  SI, after  will  permit 
him  to  depart  unmolested  with  all  his  troops  arms  ban- 
ners, etc. ).  whereas  President  McKinlcv  requires  uncoil- 
thtioiml  surrender.  General  Toral  made  his  offer  to-dav 
in  a note  to  General  Shatter,  and.  a despatch  adds  "re- 
commended  that  the  terms  he  accepted,  as  no  others 
would  be  satisfactory.”  He  considerately  added  that  nnv 
attempt  to  conquer  the  city  must  costthe'Ainericnns  enor- 
mously m the  matter  of  lives,  for  he  had  been  re  enforced, 
and  now  had  plenty  of  ammunition.  Resistance.  lie  said 
would  be  long  as  well  as  strong,  because,  as  lie  slyly  inti- 
mated, by  sending  out  all  the  poor  of  Santiago  to  be  fed 
by  the  Americans,  lie  bail  enabled  himself  to  provision 
Ins  garrison  for  an  indefinite  time.  The  truce  has  been 
extended  until  noon  to-morrow.  Six  batteries  of  Ran- 
dolph s light  artillery,  now  arriving,  will  occupy  positions 
overlooking  the  Spanish  lines  and  the  city  before  the  end 
of  next  week.  Tlie  distribution  of  troops  composing  our 
line  may  he  roughly  indicated  as  follows:  On  the  right 
Lawton's  division  (Ludlow’s,  Chaffee's,  and  Myers's  bri- 
gades) and  Wheeler's  cavalry  division  (First  ami  Tenth 
ami  Rough  Riders) ; centre.  Bates’s  brigade  ; left  Kent’s 
brigade.  It  is  reported  that  the  Spaniards  are  digging 
trenches  in  the  streets  of  Santiago,  and  otherwise  prepar- 
ing for  a house-to-house  fight-. 

Sunday,  July  10.— At  11  :»  o'clock  Ibis  morning  Gcn- 
eral  Sliafter  notified  the  Spanish  commander  that  by 
I resident  McKinley’s  direction  the  Spanish  proposition  to 
surrender  with  the  conditions  mentioned  under  date  of 
July  0 was  rejected,  and  that  tlie  United  Stales  would 
accept  no  terms  but  unconditional  surrender.  General 
Toral  replied  in  effect  that  lie  would  discuss  no  other 
terms  than  those  suggested  by  himself.  In  view  of 
this  correspondence  tlie  truce  was  extended  until  four 
o clock,  in  fact  tlie  attack,  which  was  intrusted  chiefly 
to  the  artillery,  did  not  begin  until  after  five  o’clock, 
when  flic  ///’w/i/yH,  Trim,  and  fm/i.tn a.  lying  oil  Agua- 
dorcs,  threw  shells  over  the  dills  in  an  VlWf.  to  reach 
the  city,  ubout  five  miles  distant  and  hidden  from 
[Continual  on  j-age  711  ) 
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MOVING  ON  SANTIAGO— DESTRUCTION  OF  THE  FORT  AT  AGUADORES,  JULY  1.  NAVAL  BOMBARDMENT  OF  SANTIAGO’S  HARBOR  DEFENCES,  JULY 

The  “Suwanee’s”  three  splendid  Shots:  the  first  tilted  the  Flag-staff;  the  second  tore  the  Flag  in  two;  the  third  carried  it  away.  Effect  of  Fire  from  T^ie  Fleet  on  Fort  Morro,  6.30  a.m. 

Drawn  bt  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly’’  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  Fleet.  Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper's  Weekly”  with  Admiral  S 


AGAINST  SANTIAGO,  JULY  1— C’OMHJXKI)  SKA  AND  LAND  ATTACK  AT 

u.ton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  kok  “Harper’s  Weekly,”  with  Admiral  Sampsons 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


Vol.  XLII.,  No.  21T0. 


THISBUSY- 

•WORLD- 


Writing  in  Literature  of  Mr.  Godkin’s  Unforeseen  Ten- 
dencies of  Democracy,  Mr.  Henry  James  speaks  of  its  au- 
thor ns  having  conducted,  these  thirty -live  years,  “the 
journal  which,  in  all  the  American  press,  may  certainly 
he  said  to  have  been— and  independently  of  its  other  at- 
tributes—the  most  systematically  and  acutely  observant." 
That  means,  of  course,  the  Nation,  which  was  started  in 
lH(54^and  it  certainly  has  been  “systematically  ami  acute- 
ly observant,”  however  opinions  may  differ  as  to  its  abil- 
ity to  see. the  whole  of  anything,  or  even  to  see  things 
straight.  As  a social  and  political  critic,  Mr.  Godkin  fills 
a conspicuous  place  in  this  country,  and  if  he  lacks  any- 
thing in  perspicacity  or  sympathy  or  candor,  he  makes  it 
up  in  vigilance,  and  in  the  possession  of  an  equipment 
which  makes  his  strictures  interesting  even  to  those  who 
most  resent  them,  and  which  affords  him  the  means  for 
frequent  and  often  edifying  comparisons. 

How  far  the  Nation  has  been  merged  in  the  Evening 
Post,  and  whether  it  still  maintains  the  importance  that  it 
possessed  when  it  was  the  only  vehicle  of  Mr.  Godkin’s 
deliverances,  is  best  known  to  its  owners.  In  view  of  its 
success,  and  of  the  apparent  success  and  importance  of 
the  British  weeklies  that  resemble  it,  it  seems  odd  that  it 
has  not  had  more  rivals  in  this  country.  Most  of  our  more 
important  unillustrated  weeklies  of  general  circulation 
began  as  religious  papers  and  developed  a secular  side. 
Tlmt  was  the  case  with  the  Outlook  and  the  Independent. 
Our  literary  weeklies  and  fortuightlies  for  the  most  part 
slick  close  to  literature.  One  of  the  brightest  of  them, 
the  Chap-Book,  has  enlarged  its  field,  flirts  a little  with 
illustration,  and  seems  ready  to  take  notice  of  almost  any- 
thing that  is  noticeable.  But  the  Nation  continues  to  be 
the  nearest  thing  we  have  to  the  secular  British  weekly, 
devoted  to  politics,  literature,  art,  and  social  questions, 
and  with  something  on  its  mind  that  needs  expression. 

Most  of  us  believe  we  have  a pretty  good  idea  of  what 
happened  in  the  principal  fights,  both  on  laud  and  on  sea, 
near  Santiago,  but  a multitude  of  rumors  about  various 
little  supplementary  differences  have  been  hard  either  to 
verify  or  to  trace  to  any  conclusion.  We  have  been  in- 
vited, first  and  last,  to  take  sides  in  a great  many  highly 
interesting  personal  disputes.  We  have  beeu  assured  that 
General  Merritt  and  Secretary  Alger  could  not  agree,  that 
the  Secretary  and  General  Miles  did  not  work  well  to- 
gether, that’  General  Miles  and  General  Slmfter  were 
mutually  jealous,  and  that  General  Shafter  and  Admiral 
Sampson  found  co-operation  very  difficult.  What  bases 
of  truth  there  may  have  been  to  any  or  all  of  these  stories, 
and  others  like  them,  we  don’t  know,  and  are  not  eager 
to  learn.  The  war  has  gone  on  somehow,  and  that  is 
what  we  want.  We  can  wait  till  it  is  over  before  we 
really  settle  down  to  gossip. 

When  that  good  time  comes  we  can  afford  to  consider 
that  story  about  the  disparity  of  opinion  between  Mr. 
H.  II.  Davis  and  General  Shatter  about  the  conduct  of 
affairs  at  Santiago.  Then  too  we  may  tackle  auother  and 
more  serious  matter,  which  is  not  so  easily  deferred.  We 
have  been  assured  that  there  was  a disparity  of  sentiment 
between  Admiral  Sampson  and  Commodore  Schley  as  to 
which  of  them  beat  Cervera’s  fleet.  About  the  facts  of 
the  fight  there  has  been  no  question,  and  it  would  seem 
to  ordinary  thinkers  that,  the  facts  being  universally 
known,  the  equities  as  to  glory  and  promotion  might  be 
left  to  be  determined  by  the  proper  authorities.  But  we 
have  been  assured  that  Sampson  suppressed  Schley’s 
message  to  Washington,  and  that  the  relations  between 
Sampson  and  Schley  were  painfully  strained.  Also  that 
Sampson  and  Schley  understood  each  other  and  the  sit- 
uation, and  were  getting  on  well.  This  last  report  is  ths 
one  we  hope  to  see  verified. 

At  home  too,  and  outside  of  the  army  and  navy,  some 
nice  squabbles  have  matured,  especially,  as  usual,  among 
the  newspapers.  The  Sun  says  that  the  news  of  most  of 
its  rivals  is  inadequately  based  on  occurrences,  and  in 
particular  the  Evening  Sun  has  proclaimed  that  an  in- 
terview with  Admiral  Cervera  published  in  the  New 
York  Herald  of  July  11  was  a lie.  The  Herald's  story  of 
what  Admiral  Sampson  said  to  Commodore  Schley  also 
failed  to  win  the  confidence  of  its  neighbors,  while  the 
Herald's  story  that  Admiral  Erben  was  relieved  from 
command  of  the  coast  defences  because  he  was  slow  in 
obeying  the  orders  of  the  Navy  Department  is  scornfully 
denied,  and  apparently  on  the  best  of  grounds,  by  the 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Evening  Post. 

The  newspapers  are  very  interesting  these  days,  and  we 
read  them  voraciously,  and  compare  their  conflicting  state- 
ments with  unusual  attention.  Since  the  war  broke  out, 
tho  rival  purveyors  of  news  in  New  York,  where  news- 
paper rivalry  is  so  very  keen,  have  been  on  trial  under  con- 
ditions unusually  favorable  to  the  recognition  of  good 
work.  The  information  that  has  been  wanted  has  been 
of  the  sort  that  the  cleverest  and  most  ambitious  cor- 
respondents could  feel  professional  pride  in  furnish- 
ing.  To  get  it  and  forward  it  has  been  man’s  work. 
Blatherskite  sensations  haven't  counted  for  much,  and 
trustworthy  news  well  presented  has  counted  for  a great 
deal.  There  are  some  evidences  of  a disposition  to 
return  to  some  old-time  habits  and  methods  of  present- 
ing the  news.  There  are  prosperous  and  successful 
papers  in  New  York,  quite  abreast  of  their  fellows  in 
enterprise,  which  meddle  very  little  with  pictures,  use 
moderation  in  their  choice  of  types,  eschew  the  “ crazy - 
quilt  ’ arrangement  of  the  wares  they  offer,  and  seem  to 
rely  for  patronage  on  their  ability  to  get  the  news  prompt- 
ly and  print  it  in  convenient  ami  readable  form.  Will- 
ingness and  ability  to  spend  money  is  not  quite  till  there 
is  to  newspaper-making.  There  is  something  iu  character 
and  the  ability  to  command  tin?  services  of  honorable  and 
trustworthy  men;  something  too  in  knowing  what  is  im- 
portant and  what  is  not,  what  is  true  and  what  is  false, 
what  is  worth  space  and  what  may  be  condensed  without 
loss.  Last  spring  a New  York  newspaper  of  great  enter- 
prise and  a high  reputation  for  news  getting,  famous  for 
its  lavish  expenditures  for  news,  cut  down  Seuator  Proc- 


tor’s report  on  Cuba  to  a column-length,  "iet  that  re- 
port, which  cost  it  practically  nothing,  was  news  of  su- 
perlative importance, worth  twice  the  space  it  would  have 
taken  to  print  it  in  full.  The  same  newspaper,  the  other 
day  when  the  President  appointed  some  two  hundred 
lieutenants  in  the  regular  army,  published  the  names  of 
the  appointees  by  States  as  far  as  Massachusetts,  and  left 
the  rest  out,  because,  apparently,  to  print  more  would 
have  marred  the  prettiness  of  the  arrangement  of  its 
page.  That  sort  of  ttewspapering  does  better  in  ordi- 
nary times,  when  folks  want  to  be  entertained,  than 
now  when  they  want  to  be  informed.  Meanwhile  ev- 
ery sign  that  the  newspaper  business  is  winning  out 
of  the  hysterical  stage  which  has  affected  it  so  seri- 
ously in  the  present  decade  is  welcome.  Good  news- 
papers may  not  make  a country  great,  but  they  will 
help  mightily.  Newspapers  that  are  intelligent,  decent, 
accurate,  responsible,  and  interesting  are  great  promoters 
of  civilization.  In  so  far  as  the  competition  for  war  news 
and  the  treatment  of  it  when  obtained  brings  out  the 
strong  points  of  the  really  strong  newspapers  it  is  a good 
thing,  and  a benefit  to  a very  important  business. 

The  Board  of  Aldermen  of  Cambridge  seems  favorably 
disposed  towards  a curfew  ordinance  providing  that  chil- 
dren under  sixteen  years  old  shall  not  be  in  the  streets 
after  half  past  nine  in  the  evening  unless  accompanied 
by  a parent  or  guardian,  or  furnished  with  u note  written 
the  same  day  authorizing  them  to  be  away  from  home. 
Tins  ordinance,  which  has  progressed  so  far  as  enrol- 
ment, has  a majority  of  five  to  three  liehind  it,  and  its  ef- 
fects are  likely  to  be  tried.  Its  enforcement  will  call  for 
much  discretion  on  the  part  of  the  police,  and  the  experi- 
ence that  Cambridge  has  witii  it  will  doubtless  influence 
the  action  of  other  New  England  cities.  The  objection  is 
made  that  Cambridge  is  too  much  of  a city  for  the  ordi- 
nance to  be  enforced  without  hardship,  but  Cambridge  is 
not  too  much  of  a city  to  tolerate  a no-license  law,  and 
where  a no-license  law  gives  public  satisfaction  a curfew 
ordinance  may  work  well  too. 

The  Boston  Transcript  has' been  publishing  long  lists  of 
liberal  subscriptions  to  the  Massachusetts  Volunteer  Aid 
Association,  which  seems  to  be  very  active  and  efficient 
both  in  sending  relief  and  supplies  to  soldiers  in  the  field 
and  in  looking  after  soldiers’  families  that  are  in  need. 
On  a single  day  (July  12)  the  Transcript  acknowledged 
subscriptions  for  this  work  amounting  to  nearly  $9000, 
the  largest  single  item  being  $2741  63  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Association  Opposed  to  Further  Extension  of  Suf- 
frage to  Women.  Evidently  the  organized  “antis”  have 
a mind  to  show  that  they  arc  not  lacking  in  patriotism, 
whatever  views  they  hold  about  the  expediency  of  allow- 
ing women  to  vote.  The  Volunteer  Aid  Association  has 
rooms  on  Mount  Vernon  Street,  in  Boston,  which  form  a 
distributing  centre  for  supplies  received  from  tributary 
societies  in  all  parts  of  the  State.  The  association  is  fit- 
ting out  a hospital-ship. 

Although  the  Chicago  papers  reported  that  President 
Andrews  of  Brown  University  had  refused  to  be  any  long- 
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have  abouuded  overmuch  in  that  contest.  An  important 
ground  of  opposition  to  Mr.  Lane,  the  late  superintendent, 
is  that  he  introduced  Republican  politics  into  the  schools, 
and  that  an  influential  recommendation  of  President 
Andrews  was  that  he  believed  in  the  Chicago  platform. 
School  superintendents  ought  not  to  be  chosen  on  ac- 
count of  their  political  leanings,  and  it  is  to  Dr.  An- 
drews’s credit  that  a political  contest  for  pedagogical 
office  was  distasteful  to  him. 

A contemporary  paragraplier  makes  the  “serious  com- 
plaint” that  there  are  very  few  places  in  New  York 
“ where  you  can  take  a lady  for  supper  at  midnight  with- 
out rubbing  elbows  with  boisterous  women  who  are  not 
recognized  in  good  society.”  That  seems  an  amusing 
charge,  easily  met  by  the  suggestion  that  the  need  for 
taking  a lady  out  to  supper  at  midnight  must  occur  so 
rarely  that  the  maintenance  of  eveu  a few  respectable 
late-hour  restaurants  should  be  sufficient  to  meet  it.  New 
York  has  been  declared  to  be  the  easiest  place  in  the 
world  to  get  food  in  at  night,  being  in  that  particular  in 
strong  contrast  to  London.  A man  who  expects  to  find 
not  ottly  an  elaborate  supper  for  a lady  after  midnight, 
but  improving  society  as  well,  seems  extortionate  in  his. 
expectations. 

Our  Cuban  allies  seem  to  be  many  men  of  many  minds 
and  various  conduct;  at  least  the  reports  we  have  of 
them  give  that  impression.  There  is  great  variety  about 
the  reports.  One  day  we  hear  that  the  Cubans  fight 
nobly;  again  that  they  are  not  of  much  use;  again  that 
being  invited  to  help  in  road-making,  they  refused,  declar- 
ing that  they  were  soldiers,  not  laborers.  We  have  heard 
that  they  massacred  Spanish  prisoners,  and  again  that 
that  report  was  a lie.  It  is  not  only  bard  to  determine 
what  the  Cubans  that  our  troops  have  seen  amount  to, 
but  it  is  hard  to  say  also  how  far  they  are  representa- 
tive of  what  is  left  of  the  Cuban  people.  They  seem 
chiefly  to  be  skirmishers,  under  slight  discipline,  fighting 
every  man  on  his  own  book,  interested  in  the  American 
invaders,  and  careful  to  gather  up  clothing  and  other 
superfluities  that  the  iuvaders  throw  away.  We  are  told 
that  they  are  starved,  and  again  that,  they  are  well  fed. 
Both  reports  are  probably  true,  but  true  of  different  lots 
of  Cubans.  Obviously  it  is  too  soou  yet  to  form  any 
opiuion  about  them. 

The  investigations  of  the  loss  of  La  Bourgogne  will  he 
followed  with  great  interest.  The  impression' that  there 
was  mismanagement  and  failure  to  do  what  was  reason- 
ably to  be  expected  follows  naturally  on  the  stories  of  the 
survivors  and  consideration  of  the  dreadful  loss  of  life. 
Still,  the  stories  of  the  survivors  are  conflicting.  Murder- 
ous brutality  on  the  part  of  individuals  is  attested  beyond 
the  reach  of  question,  but  about  the  conduct  of  the  officers 
ami  crew  the  information  informally  gathered  was  incon- 
clusive. The  fact  that  all  the  officers  of  the  ship  were 
drowned  except  the  assistant  purser  weighs  in  favor  of 
belief  in  their  personal  gallantry  at  least.  There  are  likely 
to  he  at  least  two  investigations— the  one  at  Halifax  which 
began  last  week,  and  another  by  French  authorities.  Fif- 
ty per  cent,  of  the  crew  were  saved,  ten  per  cent,  of  the 
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passengers,  and  one  woman  out  of  two  hundred.  Those 
are  stubborn  figures,  and  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  what 
the  investigators  will  make  of  them. 

The  conviction  that  the  war  on  the  seas  is  over,  and  that 
the  end  of  war  ashore  is  only  a mutter  of  time,  seems  to 
have  released  a great  number  of  our  fellow-citizens  who 
have  wanted  to  go  to  Europe,  but  have  wished  first  to  as 
sure  themselves  as  to  what  was  going  to  happen.  Now 
that  most  of  what  was  due  has  happened,  the  east- bound 
liners  are  running  full  again,  and  folks  who  are  used  to 
spending  their  summers  abroad  have  resumed  their  usual 
habits. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  whether  nmong  the  ulti- 
mate results  of  the  war  we  shall  see  an  increase  of  travel 
across  the  Pacific.  Will  the  Hawaiian  Islands  attract 
more  visitors  now  that  they  are  under  our  flag  than  they 
have  been  used  to?  And  all  those  other  groups  and  archi- 
pelagoes! It  happened  once  to  this  present  paragraplier 
to  navigate  a good  many  thousand  miles  of  the  Pacific  in 
a sailing-ship  with  an  enlightened  skipper,  who  abound- 
ed in  narrative  of  maritime  experience  and  adventure. 
One  experience  he  liked  to  recall  was  of  the  time  when  he 
put  into  Guam.  It  was  an  emergency  visit  of  some 
sort.  He  put  in  there  for  repairs  or  shelter  or  supplies, 
but  the  impression  it  left  on  his  mind  was  one  of  com- 
plete tranquillity.  When  conditions  were  adverse,  as 
when  our  ship  battled  with  sou’ westers  for  a contin- 
uous fortnight  off  Cape  Horn,  he  would  sigh  at  the 
profusion  of  discomfort  and  contrast  it  with  Guam. 
And  when  things  went  well,  and  the  trades  carried  us 
along  up  the  coast  for  days  together  without  pulling 
a rope  or  changing  a sail’  he  would  be  reminded  of 
Guam  and  the  serenity  of  existence  there.  He  insisted 
that  when  he  retired  from  active  life  he  would  retire  to 
Guam.  If  his  feelings  about  it  were  justified,  it  must  be 
an  ideal  place  for  folks  to  go  to  who  have  nervous  pros- 
tration, or  are  dismantled  for  some  reason  or  other,  and 
wish  to  stop  living  for  a time  and  let  the  world  jog  on 
without  them.  If  it  is  to  be  ours,  no  doubt  in  time  we 
shall  become  better  acquainted  with  its  qualities,  and  pos- 
sibly we  shall  hear  more  of  its  attractions  as  a refuge  for 
overwrought  Americans  who  are  not  quite  dead.  When 
the  Nicaragua  Canal  is  built,  and  society  in  the  Pacific 
looks  up  a little,  that  big  ocean  ought  to  make  a charm 
ing  play-ground  for  yachtsmen. 

The  Nestor  of  the  hour  is  Senator  Hoar  of  Massachu- 
setts. When  he  speaks  we  all  listen,' and  though  he  is 
by  no  means  garrulous,  when  the  occasion  calls  his  words 
are  ready.  More  than  once  this  year  his  deliverances 
have  brought  solace  to  the  faint-hearted,  and  renewed  the 
confidence  of  the  doubtful  that  the  republic  was  not  going 
on  the  rocks.  When,  iu  the  Senate,  he  reviewed  the  situ- 
ation with  Spain,  ami  declined  to  assent  to  the  view  that 
peace  must  be  maintained  at  any  cost,  it  comforted  the 
consciences  of  a great  many  persons,  who  were  glad  to 
believe  that  a course  which  Senator  Hoar  was  not  ready 
to  condemn  could  not  be  indefensible.  When,  the  other 
day,  he  assented  to  the  annexation  of  Hawaii,  and  ex- 
pressed confidence  that  the  consequences  of  it  would  not 
be  so  far-reaching  and  mischievous  as  the  opponents  of 
annexation  had  declared,  that  too  was  a great  comfort, 
and  moderated  the  anxieties  of  the  disconcerted.  On  July 
13,  at  Worcester,  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  school  of 
Clark  University,  he  made  another  speech,  which  had  also 
some  reassuring  passages.  lie  spoke  of  his  confidence 
that  the  country  is  growing  better;  lie  spoke  of  the  present 
war  as  a war  of  duty,  not  of  glory ; lie  spoke  of  its  effects  in 
reuniting  the  North  and  the  South,  and  iu  bringing  Amer- 
ica and  Britain  into  closer  relations.  Then  lie  turned  his 
attention  to  Professor  Norton's  allegations  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  good-natured  optimistic  triflers,  who 
have  no  fine  seuse  of  honor,  and  can’t  distinguish  what  is 
honest  from  what  is  not.  He  said : 

The  trouble  with  Professor  Norton,  who  thinks  his  countrymen  arc 
luckin'*  in  u sense  of  honor,  is  Unit  there  are  two  things  lie  cannot  in 
the  least  comi»relienil— lie  cannot  comprehend  his  countrymen  and  lie 
cunnot  comprehend  honor.  In  a true  philosophy  the  sense  of  honor 
and  the  sense  of  duty  are  one.  Wordsworth  says  Hint  “honor  is  hut 
the  llnost  sense  of  justice.”  There  never  was  a people  on  earth  who, 
iu  regard  to  the  gront  subject  of  public  conduct,  were  actuated  by  a 
finer,  by  a profounder,  sense  of  duly  and  n clearer  sense  of  justice 
than  the  people  of  the  United  States  in  this  generation  and  ut  this 
hour. 

If  we  continue  to  act  on  the  notion  which  inspired  this  war  in  the 
beginning,  we  shall  hold  a place  in  the  solid  respect  of  mankind  such 
as  uo  nation  ever  held  before.  We  have  but  one  task  remaining  to 
us,  we  have  to  do  once  more  what  Israel  Putnam  did  iu  the  old  time 
—pull  the  wolf  out  of  his  deu. 

These  arc  bold  words,  and  comfortable.  It  is  some- 
what amaziug  that  any  one  who  knows  Professor  Norton 
should  suggest  that  lie  cannot  comprehend  honor,  but 
that  he  does  not  comprehend  the  American  people  is  by  no 
means  incredible.  Senator  Hoar  ought  to  know  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  understand  them.  He  has  had  every  op- 
portunity; he  has  known  them  at  home,  and  he  has  met 
their  representatives  in  Congress  for  a whole  generation. 
If  a man  who  enjoys  his  comprehensive  and  more  or  less 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  United  Stsites  Senate  still 
feels  that  we  Americans  are  good  people,  devoted  to  duly, 
and  growing  better,  surely  we  ought  to  take  such  com- 
fort as  we  need  about  ourselves,  and  continue  to  hold 
our  heads  up  nmong  the  nations  of  the  earth. 

Which  way  is  Manila— east  or  west?  It’s  a toss  up;  but, 
at  any  rate,  it  was  there  that  the  largest  pan  of  glory  seems 
to  have  been  set,  and  Dewey  skimmed  it.  Cervera’s  fleet 
lms  come  and  gone,  and  great  is  the  renown  of  its  depart- 
ure; but,  after  all,  as  the  unrestricted  say,  “there  is  no 
discount  on  Dewey.”  Wlmt  happened  off  Santiago  was 
what  was  expected  to  happen — expected  because  of  what 
happened  at  Manila.  Wlmt.  happened  at  Manila  was  the 
bolt  out  of  the  blue  that  makes  a retd  sensation. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge,  we  have  in  our  navy  at  least  a 
dozen  captains  who  ought  to  be  admirals.  Those  that  be- 
come admirals  will  deserve  it,  as  will  also  a good  many 
of  those  who  don’t.  Where  every  commander  who  has  a 
chance  plays  it  for  an  admiralship  we  are  bound  to  con- 
clude that  there  are  many  others  who  lacked  only  the 
opportunity  to  do  the  same.  We  must,  regard  our  navy, 
therefore,  ns  an  nssnrlincnt  of  rudimentary  admirals,  who 
failed  of  due  development  only  because  there  was  not 
cuough  of  the  Spanish  navy  to  go  around. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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CART.  JOHN  DRUM, 
10th  U.  8.  Infantry. 


CAPT.  JAMBS  FORNANCK, 
13lh  U.  8.  Infantry. 
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CAPT.  MAXIMILIAN  LUNA, 
1st  Volunteer  Cavalry. 


Ibt  LIEUT.  W.  M.  DICKINSON, 
lltli  U.  S.  Infantry. 
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2n  LIEUT.  TIIOS.  A.  WANSBORO, 
2<1  U.  S.  Infantry. 
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OFFICERS  AND  NON-COMMfSSlONEI)  OFFICERS  KILLED  IN  THE  OPERATIONS  AOAINST  SANTIAGO. 


IlIAliY  OE  THE  WAR. 

(Continued  from  parte  707.) 

view.  Signals  from  shore  announced  that  the  shells  fell 
short  of  tin:  Spanish  position.  From  Shafter’s  lines  the 
Spanish  defences  outside  the  city  wall  were  tired  upon 
by  our  fluid -guns,  mortars.  Gatling  guns,  and  the  dyn- 
amite gun  of  the  Rough  Riders.  The  enemy’s  reply 
proved  to  he  less  vigorous  than  was  anticipated.  The 
ntflcial  report  states  that  on  our  side  Captain  Charles  W. 
Rowell  and  one  private  were  killed  and  four  wounded. 

Mo /ulnt/,  July  11. — The  First  Illinois  (1350  men).  Eighth 
Ohio  (1350  men).  Dist  rict  of  Columbia  Infantry  (915  men), 
and  recruits  numbering  about  930  for  regular  regiments 
in  the  field  are  the  most  recent  arrivals. 

General  Shafter’s  available  force  to-day,  after  counting 
all  re  enforcements,  and  deducting  the  dead,  sick,  anil 
wounded,  is  about  22.500  fighting-men.  This  is  based  on 
an  estimate  of  15,337  men  in  General  Shafter’s  original 
expedition,  and  a little  more  than  10,000  in  various  expe- 
ditions which  have  gone  since  then,  making  in  all  25,500 
men.  From  this,  however,  must  be  deducted  those  who 
have  fallen  in  the  lighting  thus  far.  and  also  the  men  con- 
fined to  the  hospital  by  sickness.  The  deduction  is  roughly 
estimated  at  3000,  leaving  in  round  numbers  22,500  men 
as  the  fighting  force  of  the  American  army  before  Sauti- 
ago. 

At  six  o’clock  this  morning  the  gunners  in  the  Ameri- 
can lines  were  ordered  to  open  fire  upon  the  Spanish  de- 
fences and  the  city.  The  firing  was  deliberate  and  accu- 
rate. and  the  damage  to  property  in  the  town  is  supposed 
to  have  l>ecn  very  great.  The  fleet,  co-operating  with  the 
land  forces,  found  the  range  by  two  trial  shots  from  the 
Nan  York,  and  then  threw  106  shells,  of  which  number 
101  were  effective.  The  distance  was  8500  yards. 

The  town  of  Cuimanes,  northwest  of  the  city,  was  oc- 
cupied by  our  troops  under  General  Ludlow  and  a force 
of  Cubans. 

Tuesday,  Jolt/  12. — A despatch  from  headquarters  to 
the  Adjutant-General  at  Washinglon  relates  to  the  exten- 
sion of  our  lines  northwest  of  Saniiago  mentioned  in  the 
last  paragraph,  and  contains  other  matter  of  especial  in- 
terest. General  Shafter  says  that  a flag  of  truce  lias  been 
up  since  two  o'clock  yesterday,  and  adds  that  Toral  is 
“considering  proposition  for  surrendering,  now  that  I have 
town  surrounded  on  the  north.  Lines  were  completed  at 
5 p.m.  by  General  Ludlow  right  down  to  the  buy.  The 
line  is  rather  thin,  hut  will  have  it  strengthened  in  the 
morning  by  General  Henry,  who  lias  just  arrived  at  head- 
quarters. Only  three  or  four  casualties;  no  one  killed,  so 
far  as  we  can  learn.  Expect  to  have  two  new  batteries  in 
position  to-morrow.  Great  deal  of  suffering  among  the 
people  who  have  gone  out  of  Santiago.  Am  doing  my 
best  to  relieve  it,  but  not  entirely  successful.” 

Secretary  Alger  received  a report  from  General  Miles, 
stating  that  the  latter  arrived  at  Siboney  yesterday,  and 
had  had  "consultation  with  Admiral  Sampson  and  with 
General  Shafter  by  telephone.”  General  Miles  adds: 
“Troops  brought  from  Tampa,  Charleston,  and  New 
York  arrived,  and  leaving  for  the  front.  Line  of  invest- 
ment being  extended.” 

A despatch  filed  at  eight  o’clock  this  evening  says  that 
Toral  has  again  refused  General  Shaftcr’s  proposal  for  an 
unconditional  surrender. “ expressing  himself  as  ready  to 
meet  an  attack  at  any  time  the  invading  army  saw  fit  to 
make  one.” 


Wednesday,  July  IS.—  The  War  Department  has  made 
public  a despatch  from  General  Shafter,  in  which  lie  says, 
among  other  things:  “ Have  hud  an  interview  of  an  hour 
and  a half  with  General  Total,  and  have  extended  truce 
until  noou  to-morrow. . . . Hope  for  his  surrender.  If  lie 
refuses,  I will  open  on  him  at  twelve,  noon,  to-morrow 

with  every  gun  I have General  Miles’s  report  to 

Secretary  Alger  reads:  “At  a meeting  between  the  lines, 
at  which  Generals  Shafter  and  Wheeler  and  Spanish  Gen- 
eral Toral  were  present,  the  latter  claimed  that  lie  is  un- 
able to  act  without  authority  of  his  government,  but  has 
received  authority  to  withdraw  and  surrender  harbor 
ports,  munitions  of  war,  and  eastern  portion  of  Cuba, 
lie  urgently  requests  until  to-morrow  noon  to  receive  an 
answer  from  his  government  regarding  offer  of  our  gov- 
ernment to  send  his  forces  to  Spain,  which  was  granted.” 
Permission  to  withdraw  is  refused  by  the  War  Depart- 
ment. 

Word  was  received  nt  the  War  Department  that  four- 
teen cases  of  yellow  fever  had  been  reported  at  Siboney 
before  the  destruction  of  the  town  by  fire  yesterday  at  the 
request  of  the  Hospital  Corps  and  by  order  of  General 
Miles. 

A third  army  near  Santiago  is  perhaps  more  formidable 
than  either  Shafter's  or  Toral’s— it  comprises  the  eighteen 
thousand  miserable  refugees  from  the  city. 

An  Associated  Press  despatch  from  Hong-kong,  July  13 
(Manila,  July  9),  contains  the  report  that  the  German  gun- 
boat Irene,  in  Suhig  Bay,  refused  to  permit  Philippine  in- 
surgents to  attack  Spaniards  on  Isla  Grande.  The  cruisers 
Raleiyh  and  Concord  having  been  sent  to  that  point  by 
Dewey,  the  former  opened  fire  upon  the  forts— the  Irene 
withdrawing.  The  Spaniards  surrendered.  On  return- 
ing to  Manila,  the  commander  of  the  Irene  explained  that 
he  had  interfered  “in  the  cause  of  humanity,” and  offered 
to  hand  over  certain  refugees  to  Dewey.  The  offer  was 
declined.  Additional  particulars  are  contained  in  a de- 
spatch from  Admiral  Dewey  to  the  Navy  Department, 
received  to-day:  “Aguinaldo  informs  me  his  troops  liuvo 
taken  all  of  Suhig  Bay  except  Isla  Grande,  which  lie  was 
prevented  from  taking  by  German  man-of-war  Irene.  On 
July  7,  the  Raleiyh  and  Concord  went  there.  They  took 
the  island  andabout  1300  men, with  armsand  ammunition. 
No  resistance.  The  Irene  retired  from  the  bay  on  their 
arrival.” 

Thursday,  July  lJh — Toral  has  surrendered.  All  that  we 
know  positively  as  yet,  in  regard  to  the  important  fact 
and  its  intensely  interesting  circumstances,  the  following 
despatches  contaiu  : 

Pi. a v a,  July  1U. 

To  Adjutant-General  at  Washington  : 

Have  just  returned  from  interview  with  General  Tornl.  He  n^ree* 
lo  surrender  upon  tin*  bnpi*  of  lieing  returned  to  Spain.  Till*  pro|*o. 
nifloii  embraces  nil  of  eastern  Cuba  from  A*ermdero  on  Hie  noiilh  to 
Saeua  on  Hie  north,  vid  Palma,  with  practically  the  Fourth  Army 
Corps.  Commissioners  meet  this  afternoon  at  2.30  to  definitely  ar- 
range the  terms.  W.  R.  Hiiaktkii,  Major-General. 

Plata,  July  Vt. 

To  Secretary  of  War  at  Washington  : 

Bkeok*  Santiago.  July  1U-  —General  Toral  formally  surrendered  the 
troops  of  hi*  army,  troops  and  division  of  Santiago,  on  the  terms  and 
understanding  Hint  hi*  troops  would  be  returned  to  Spain. 

General  Shatter  will  appoint  commissioners  to  draw  up  the  con- 
ditions of  arrangements  r«r  carrying  out  the  terms  of  surrender.  This 
is  very  gratifying,  as  General  Shatter  and  the  officers  and  men  of  this 
command  are  entitled  to  great  credit  for  their  sincerity  and  fortitude 
in  overcoming  almost  insuperable  obstacles  which  they  encountered. 


A portion  of  the  army  has  been  infected  with  yellow  fever,  and  ef- 
forts will  be  made  to  Separate  those  who  are  infected  and  those  free 
from  it,  mid  to  keep  those  who  are  still  oil  board  ship  separated  from 
those  on  shore. 

Arrangements  will  be  imtnedislely  made  for  carrying  out  further  in- 
structions of  the  President  and  yourself. 

Nklhon  A.  Mii.rs,  Major-General  of  the  Army. 

Friday,  July  15  — Spanish  4-per-cent.  Iwmds  advanced 
one  point  in  the  dealings  in  l lie  London  market,  selling  at 
88|.  This  is  taken  as  indicating  a belief  on  the  part  of 
London  and  Paris  traders  that  pence  is  in  sight,  and,  it 
may  he  added,  pence  on  terms  not  absolutely  ruinous  to 
Spain.  On  May  9 the  price  for  the  bonds  registered  in 
London  was  29$.  That  was  the  lowest  point.  The  rul- 
ing price  at  the  date  of  the  destruction  of  the  Maine 
was  Cl. 

Details  that  seem  meagre,  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
every  phase  of  the  situation  at  Santiago,  are  gathered 
from  despatches  just  arriving.  The  truce,  which  was  to 
end  til  noon  yesterday,  was  prolonged  nt  General  Total's 
request,  communicated  nt  half  past  nine  o'clock,  the 
Spanish  commander  suggesting  the  appointment  of  a 
joint  commission  to  arrange  terms.  General  Miles  and 
General  Shafter  appointed  tin  interview.  Just  before 
noon  they  rode  out  between  the  lines  and  met  General 
Toral,  who  in  the  mean  time  had  received  Captain  Gen- 
eral Blanco’s  authorization  to  capitulate.  General  Toral 
named,  as  commissioners  to  represent  Spain,  Robert 
Mason  I he  British  vice  consul,  General  Escnrnjuo,  and  his 
own  chief  of  staff.  General  Miles  and  General  Shafter 
appointed,  us  our  representatives.  General  Wheeler,  Gen- 
eral Lawton,  and  Captain  Miley  of  General  Shafter’s  staff. 
The  terms  of  surrender,  it  is  said,  give  us  the  city  of  San- 
tiago, and  that  portion  of  the  province  of  the  same  name 
east  of  a line  drawn  from  Ascrradero  northward  to  Palma, 
and  thence  northeast  to  Sngua  de  Tnnamo  and  the  month 
of  the  Sagua  River.  “The  Spanish  captives  are  to  he 
sent  to  Spain  by  the  United  States  government.  Only  the 
Red  Cross  representatives  are  to  enter  the  city  at  once;  our 
troops  not  to  go  in  until  the  Spanish  forces  leave.  The 
Spanish  officers  are  to  keep  their  side-arms.”  This  cession 
includes  all  the  territory  in  which  our  forces  have  been 
active,  from  Ascrradero  to  Guantanamo,  and  the  moun- 
tainous district  stretching  to  the  Windward  Passage  and 
the  Old  Bahama  Channel.  It  does  not  embrace  the  towns 
of  Holguin  and  Manzanillo,  garrisoned  by  strong  bodies  of 
Spanish  regulars;  but  the  universal  opinion  to  day  is,  be- 
yond question,  that  the  control  of  eastern  Cuba  has  passed 
out  of  Spanish  hands  forever,  and  that  this  is  the  begin- 
ning of  the  end.  Rumors  of  pence  negotiations  grow  more 
persistent,  although  Secretary  Day  denies  the  published 
report  that  overtures  of  this  nature  from  Spain  have  the 
endorsement  of  the  English,  Russian,  and  Japanese  rep- 
resentatives at  Washington.  President  McKinley,  in 
speaking  of  the  fall  of  Suutiago,  said:  “I  hope  for  early 
peace  now.” 

Throughout  the  Spanish  peninsula  the  rights  of  indi- 
viduals as  guaranteed  by  the  constitution  have  been  tem- 
porarily suspended  by  a royal  decree.  This  means  the 
uniform  ami  resolute  application  of  martial  law,  together 
witli  suppression  of  the  news  of  disaster,  until  the  gov- 
ernment shall  feel  that  the  crisis  has  passed. 

Saturday.  July  16.— The  good  news  readies  New  York 
nt  ten  o’clock  this  morning  that  the  articles  of  surrender 
have  been  signed  by  General  Toral,  with  authorization 
from  Captain- Geucrul  Blanco.  M.  W. 
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LONDON. 

June  SS,  1808. 

Evolution  of  Anglo-American  friendship  conlinues  to 
progress.  Noisy  sentimentalities  cease  to  all  met  the  more 
thoughtful.  Banquets  are  more  appropriate  means  for 
the  celebration  of  passing  sentiments  or  for  the  registra- 
tion of  accomplished  facts  than  for  the  international  ex- 
pression of  deep  feeling.  The  tendency  of  our  race  to 
solemuize  emotion  with  food  has  naturally  been  followed 
in  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  movement.  A large  feast 
has  been  held  to  mark  the  friendly  feeling  that  exists  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  Several  eminent  personages  ex- 
pressed their  approval  and  staid  away.  Other  more  or 
less  distinguished  people  attended  the  dinner,  spoke  at 
great  length,  and  relapsed  into  private  life.  It  is  not  in 
this  fashion  that  Anglo-Saxon  unity  will  be  realized.  The 
best  compliment  t hat  Englishmen  and  Americans  can  pay 
to  each  other  is  for  l>oth  of  them  fairly  to  face  the  ob- 
stacles in  the  path  of  an  English-speaking  union,  while 
individual  Englishmen  may  do  much  if  they  make  all 
American  visitors  to  England  understand  by  practical 
methods  that  in  this  country  they  tire  not  looked  on  as 
foreigners.  Glowing  epithets,  eloquent  phrases,  and  trop- 
ical imagination  have  been  lavished  on  the  subject  of  a 
prospective  alliance.  The  time  has  come  to  think  ahead, 
to  define  the  conditions  and  recognize  the  difficulties  of 
the  case,  and  to  leave  the  open  volume  of  vague  generali- 
ties to  habitual  emotionalists.  Neither  courage  nor  sin- 
cerity is  required  at  the  present  moment  to  scream  at  the 
top  of  one’s  voice  about  an  Anglo-American  understand- 
ing. The  one  really  important  issue  is  contained  in  the 
resolution  of  the  House  of  Representatives  favoring  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii  by  209  votes  against  91. 


The  opinion  of  several  English  statesmen,  not  given  for 
publication  under  their  names,  but  expressed  in  the  course 
of  private  conversation,  is  that  America,  as  a whole,  does 
not  yet  grasp  the  full  significance  of  her  colonial  policy, 
and  that  the  change  in  the  greut  republic  from  a self- 
contained  nation  to  one  exercising  sway  over  colonies  and 
dependencies  is  scarcely  appreciated  as  being  what  it  is — 
a supreme  event  to  be  ranked  with  the  greatest  world 
changes  of  the  last  three  centuries.  It  is  obviously  to  the 
interests  of  England  that  America  should  acquire  per- 
manent interesis  in  the  Philippines,  and  should  become 
a colonial  power  favoring  the  open  door.  If  an  Auglo- 
American  alliance  were  to  be  of  the  nature  of  the  Franco- 
Iiussian  entente,  where  each  party  to  the  engagement  is 
incessantly  occupied  in  trying  to  get  the  better  of  the 
other,  conflict,  not  union,  would  be  the  inevitable  result. 
Accordingly,  the  best  friends  of  America  in  England  arc 
not  those  who  applaud  American  action  merely  because 
it  is  likely  to  benefit  this  couutry,  but  are  rather  to  be 
found  among  men— disinterested  and  sincere— who  care 
sufficiently  for  the  Anglo-Saxon  union  to  face  the  pitfalls 
and  difficulties  in  the  way.  A huudred  examples  in  the 
history  of  British  empire  contain  valuable  lessons  to  Amer- 
ican statesmen.  If  the  Americans  Hold  the  Philippines 
they  can  scarcely  keep  out  of  the  coming  quarrel  about 
the  “ open  door."  It  is  obviously  to  England's  more  im- 
mediate interesis  that  the  Slates  should  be  involved  in  the 
arrangement  of  a question  that  is  more  likely  to  be  settled 
bv  the  effusion  of  blood  tliau  by  the  slinging  of  ink. 
Whether  such  an  entauglemcnt  would  be  to  the  interests 
of  America  U a matter  on  which  Americans  are  the  best 
judges.  Englishmen  most  competent  to  judge  do  not 
think  that  the  new  imperial  policy  will,  in  the  long-run, 
benefit  the  States. 


The  question  of  the  control  of  the  Nicaragua  Canal 
and  the  mending  or  ending  of  the  Clay tou- Bui wer  Treaty 
is  a matter  of  enormous  importance  to  the  United  States, 
whether  or  not  they  abjure  the  fascinations  of  colonial 
empire.  Once  committed  to  colonization  in  Hawaii,  the 
Philippines,  and  Cuba,  the  United  States  will  not.  only  be 
plunged  into  the  trade  and  politics  of  the  Far  East,  but 
American  interests  will  become  world-wide.  The  fiscal 
question  will  then  have  to  be  faced.  It  is  futile  for  Eng- 
lishmen to  ignore  it.  We  stand  for  the  “ open  door  ” and 
for  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  trade  in  all  parts  of 
the  world.  The  flag  of  England  is  the  flag  of  a trustee 
for  all  nations,  for  equality  of  opportunity,  and  for  a fair 
field  and  no  favor.  The  fiscal  policy  of  the  United  States 
is  at  present  protection  in  its  severest  form.  England 
has  no  business  to  criticise  American  fiscal  policy  at 
home,  but  if  a joint  understanding  with  America  is  to 
be  possible,  substantial  agreement  on  the  subject  of  the 
‘‘opeu  door ’’and  the  greatest  possible  freedom  of  trade 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  is  an  indispensable  condition  to 
common  action  between  the  two  countries.  If  the  foun- 
dation of  an  American  empire  merely  means  the  addition 
to  England’s  competitors  of  a new  and  greater  power 
committed  to  protection  and  exclusive  dealing,  the  in- 
teresis of  England  would  scarcely  be  subserved  by  an 
Anglo-American  alliance.  If,  however,  high  tariffs,  coast- 
wise regulations,  and  navigniion  laws  are  abandoned  by 
the  United  States  in  its  colonial  possessions,  fair  material 
for  compromise  on  the  Clayton-Bulwer  Treaty  already 
exists. 


ine  IN iger  Convention  with  France  has  been  sign 
The  arrangement  now  settled  between  the  two  count 
is  identical  with  that  which  was  foreshadowed  in  my  F 
ruary  letter  to  the  Wkkkly.  England  recovers  B<m< 
France  reining  Nikki  and  a foothold  on  the  upper  reao 
of  the  Niger  between  Say  and  Ilo.  The  prolonged  ne 
tuitions  have  been  extraordinarily  difficult.  The  poi 
in  dispute  have  been  fought  Rich  by  inch.  While 
French  press,  venal  and  half  informed  as  it  is.  has  c 
sistently  supported  the  negotiators  for  France,  the  E 
lish  members  of  the  Niger  Commission  have  been  lu 
pored  by  the  unwisdom  of  leading  English  newspap 
On  two  occasions  the  French  negotiators  were  on 
point  of  yielding  to  British  representations,  when 
tame  a leading  article  in  an  important  London  ne 
declaring  that  “ under  no  circumstances  wo 
England  go  to  war  with  France  about  a swam 
French  diplomacy  naturally  seized  upon  these  asserti 
as  evidence  that  the  English  negotiators  were  engage< 
a game  of  bluff.  Hence  unnecessary  friction  was  in 
duced  into  the  discussion,  which  was  dangerously  i 
longed  as  the  direct  consequence  of  well meaning  re 
seutat.i ves  of  the  peacc-ut  any  price  parly.  The  one  p! 
that  is  new  m the  cmiveiil ion  is  the  gr.mt  io  FVann 
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two  trading-stations  on  the  Niger — one  at  the  mouth  and 
the  other  near  Boussa.  France  obtains  these  stations  for 
thirty  years  on  payment  of  one  franc  a year.  Strict  pro- 
visions are  laid  down — on  paper,  be  it  remembered  that 
the  land  so  leased  shall  be  used  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  lauding,  storage,  and  shipment  of  goods,  and 
for  such  purposes  as  may  be  considered  subsidiary  there- 
to. The  only  permanent  residents  allowed  shall  be  the 
persons  employed  in  the  charge  and  for  the  security  of 
such  goods,  their  families,  and  servants.  With  the  experi- 
ence of  French  good  faith  in  West  Africa,  his  would  be  a 
sanguine  soul  that  concluded  the  perennial  Niger  ques- 
tion is  dead  and  buried.  Free -trade  stipulations  can 
be  evaded  by  the  French,  as  experience  in  the  French 
Congo  1ms  shown.  If  precedent  be  a guide.  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  French  will  attempt  to  utilize  these  en- 
claves, ns  they  are  called,  and  employ  them  as  jumping- 
off  places  for  the  development  and  extension  of  what 
French  progressives  consider  to  be  the  glory  of  France. 

An  example  of  the  insularity  of  Frenchmen  on  the  sub- 
ject of  colonial  and  foreign  affairs  is  offered  by  Urn  ex- 
perience of  Admiral  Muxse,  whose  interest  in  t his  Niger 
question  lias  been  expressed  in  n powerful  and  searching 
examination  of  the  whole  question  of  Anglo-French  dis- 
pute. The  result  of  Admiral  Maxse’s  investigations  was 
published  in  the  National  Jievieie,^  of  which  Admiral 
Maxse’s  smv,  Mr.  L.  Muxse,  is  the  editor.  With  the  view 
of  conveying  to  the  French  public  a knowledge  of  the 
facts.  Admiral  Maxse,  who  is  an  accomplished  French 
scholnr,  translated  his  article  iuto  French  and  published 
it  in  the  form  of  a brochure.  The  publication  of  the 
work  wns  attended  by  extraordinary  difficulties.  Four 
Parisian  publishers  refused  to  undertake  the  job,  al- 
though the  admiral’s  proposals  relieved  them  of  the  whole 
of  the  expense.  The  mere  fact  Unit  the  brochure  was  un- 
favorable to  French  pretensions  frightened  four  leading 
French  publishing-houses  out  of  an  undertaking  profit- 
able to  themselves  and  involving  no  risk — a telling  com- 
ment on  the  extent  to  which  freedom  of  opinion  to-day 
reigns  in  France.  At  last  a publisher  was  found,  and  the 
broehure  appeared.  In  a manly  and  outspoken  preface 
the  admiral  roundly  tells  the  French  people  that  there  is 
one  matter  upon  which  the  English  can  claim  superiority 
over  their  neighbors— namely,  a perennial  desire  to  know 
the  real  nature  of  the  views  of  an  opponent.  The  tone 
of  the  brochure  is  most  courteous,  auu  is  merely  an  im- 
partial statement  of  facts  drawn  for  the  most  part  from 
official  documents  or  textual  citations  from  lending 
French  newspapers.  Commenting  upon  Admiral  Maxse’s 
presentation  of  the  English  case,  the  Figaro  can  discover 
nothing  but  “coarse  insults,”  “arrogant  assertions  with- 
out a shadow  of  evidence,” and  “calumnies.”  To  reason 
with  the  French  in  Uieir  present  mood  is  as  hopeless  as 
discussion  with  an  angry  but  beautiful  woman. 

The  treatment  of  their  imperial  inheritance  in  India  by 
the  democracy  is  notable  among  the  perplexing  problems 
of  the  day.  British  electors,  the  vast  majority  of  whom 
are  wage-earners,  are  directly  responsible  for  290,000,000 
inhabitants  of  a distant  empire — a burden  never  borne  by 
imperial  Home  in  her  prime  or  by  imperial  Russia  to-day. 
The  East  India  Loan  hill,  this  week  before  the  House  of 
Commons,  by  which  a sterling  loan  of  £10,000,000  is  pro- 
posed by  the  Indian  Secretary,  has  raised  questions  the 
wise  settlement  of  which  is  necessary  for  the  continuity 
of  the  British  Raj.  Certain  Irish  and  Radical  members 
of  Parliament  are  doing  their  utmost  to  hamper  the  Ind- 
ian authorities  by  coquetting  with  sedition,  and  investing 
political  intrigue  with  the  dignity  of  constitutional  agita- 
tion. If  Clive  and  Warren  Hastings  had  had  their  pro- 
ceedings discussed  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  the  same 
spirit  as  that  displayed  by  a considerable  minority  of  the 
popular  Chamber  towards  the  administration  of  Lord 
Elgin,  we  should  never  have  had  an  Indian  Empire.  The 
burden  of  taxation  per  head  in  India  for  1898-9  is  only 
42  cents.  When  the  average  luud  reveuue — there  is  no 
rent  iu  India — is  added,  the  amount  of  taxation  at  the 
present  exchange  value  is  80  cents  per  head  per  annum. 
The  salt  lax,  of  which  so  much  is  made,  amounts  to  10 
cents  per  head  per  annum.  Siuce  1877,  the  year  of  the 
last  great  famiue,  canals  and  great  irrigation  works  have 
received  an  extension  of  fourteen  thousand  miles,  and 
there  has  been  nu  increase  of  three  and  a quarter  million 
acres  in  the  land  irrigated.  At  the  present  time  the  irri- 
gated land  in  India  is  capable  of  feeding  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  the  population.  So-called  humanita- 
rian interests,  unduly  represented  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, are  distinctly  modifying  the  relations  which  have 
hitherto  subsisted  between  the  Indian  government  dud 
the  legislature.  India  was  won  by  the  sword,  is  held  by 
the  sword,  and  if  democracy  is  to  continue  the  mastery 
exercised  by  the  British  since  the  battle  of  Plassey,  Demos 
must  recognize  the  reality  of  the  fact  that,  behind  all  the 
justice,  fair  dealing,  and  humanity  of  the  Indian  govern- 
ment physical  force  is  still  the  dominant  factor  of  the 
situation. 

The  House  of  Commons  is  ignorant,  but  supreme.  Con- 
tinuity of  policy  in  India  is  sustained,  ns  in  Russia,  by  the 
government  never  going  out  of  office.  Individuals  change. 

I arty  government^  is  unknown.  The  governing  body  is 
subject  to  a process  of  incessant  and  minute  alteration, 
rhe  vast  populations  which  have  successively  come  under 
British  rule  have  been  accustomed  to  look  upon  the  1ml- 
inu  government  as  the  final  authority  exercising  power  for 
ami  on  behalf  of  the  English  sovereign.  The  Indian  bu- 
reaucracy has  no  equal  in  history,  no  rival  among  Latin, 
Slav,  or  Teutonic  races.  They  administer  with  success, 
as  well  ns  achieve  conquests.  * From  the  member  of  the 
viceroy  s cabinet  down  to  the  newest  and  rawest  acting 
deputy  sub-assistant  commissioner  there  i*  a tone  of  dis- 
tinction among  Indian  civilians.  Lofiy  aims  pure  lives 
unwearied  toil,  even  justice,  intellectual  vigor,  strong  un- 
selfishness, and  ready  courage  are  Hie  characteristics  of 
the  thousand  or  eleven  hundred  lonely  white  men  who 
carry  on  the  administration  of  India.  We  owe  the  moral 
strength  of  England’s  position  in  India  to  the  character 
of  the  officials.  Conscious  that  they  stand  as  representa- 
tives of  their  country,  their  responsibilities  an*  ever  before 
them  National  hypocrisy  may  be  imputed  to  England 
m other  directions— in  her  drink  traffic,  in  her  sweating 
system,  in  the  prevalence  of  belling  and  gambling,  in  the 
social  evil,  in  the  condition  of  the  submerged  tenth — lail. 
the  government  of  India,  more  especially  since  the  mutiny. 
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stands  upon  a firm  foundation  of  moral  strength.  A few 
officials  lent  by  India  to  Egypt  have  transformed  the  vnl- 
lev  of  the  Nile.  English  hold  on  Egypt  and  on  India 
alike  is  due  to  the  spirit  that  makes  India  at  once  the 
pride  and  the  burden  of  our  country,  as  Manila  will  be 
the  burden  and  the  pride  of  the  United  States. 

Among  the  Indian  problems  clamoring  for  attention, the 
question  of  the  population  is  at  once  the  most  intractable 
and  important.  Pax  Britannica,  by  suppressing  civil  war, 
encouraging  the  money-lender,  feeding  the  destitute  in 
famine  years,  has  increased  the  population  by  nearly  one 
hundred  millions  during  the  present  century.  A great 
tragedy  is  shaping  itself  on  the  plains  of  India  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  Under  Mogul  rule 
periodic  famine  so  regulated  the  population  of  Hindustan 
us  to  adjust  the  numbers  of  the  people  to  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  soil.  Equilibrium  between  tbi:  numbers 
of  the  population  and  the  average  food-supply  was  thus 
roughly  but  firmly  established.  In  good  years  the  peo- 
ple increased.  In  bad  years  the  population  diminished. 
In  the  year  1800  India  contained  about  two  hundred  mill- 
ion inhabitants.  From  thenceforward  human  life  has 
been  treated  as  sacred,  irrespective  of  its  quality.  The 
people  have  multiplied  like  butterflies.  Internecine  war 
1ms  been  replaced  by  a universal  passion  for  litigation. 
Famines  engendered  by  humane  government  have  been 
fought  by  the  state,  and,  in  an  access  of  unusual  gener- 
osity the  people  of  England  Inst  year  contributed  nearly 
twelve  cents  a bead  to  the  sufferers  from  the  latest  scourge 
of  dearth.  'Those  who  would  have  died  under  the  rough 
rule  of  the  Moguls  survive  to  a joyless  and  prolific  ex- 
istence. Pressure  of  population  on  food-supply  has  al 
ready  destroyed,  in  the  Ganges  Valley,  village  ails  that 
flourished  for  centuries  before  the  introduction  of  law 
and  order.  Population  increases  after  every  famine, uuder 
the  operation  of  what-  is  known  ns  Doublcday’s  law,  where- 
by abnormal  fecundity  is  observed  to  be  the  invariable 
characteristic  of  the  half-fed.  A starved  peasantry  es- 
cape death  only  to  provide  in  their  offspring  material  for 
future  faniiuc. 

Men  now  living  may  see  the  population  of  India  reach 
400,000,000.  The  peuinsula  is  destined  to  become  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  a huge  congested  district.  Before  a 
prospect  like  this  the  currency  problem,  the  frontier 
problem,  the  race  problem,  and  the  fiscal  problem  are  of 
insignificaut  importance.  Emigration  is  possible  only  in 
dozens,  or  at  the  most  in  hundreds.  Agriculture  has  lit- 
tle margin  for  improvement.  The  Indian  peasant  has 
known  his  business  for  three  thousand  years.  There  are 
parts  of  Bengal  where  the  |K>pulation  is  eight  hundred  to 
the  square  mile,  and  where  every  individual  on  it  lives  out 
of  the  land.  To  irrigation  and  the  extension  of  railways 
there  is  a limit.  The  redistribution  of  the  population  is 
at  best  a palliative;  it  is  no  remedy*.  Manufactures  re- 
quire a stable  currency,  and,  until  the  silver  problem  is 
solved,  the  one  Indian  industry  must  continue  to  be  agri- 
cultural. The  readjustment  of  tuxation,  about  which  so 
much  is  said  by  those  who  do  not  know  India,  would 
produce  no  visible  effect  where  the  total  taxation 
per  head  amounts  to  only  a few  pence  per  annum. 
Nobody  cares  to  fuce  the  black  outlook.  On  the  other 
hand,  so-called  Immunity  lo  the  living  checks  disease, 
stamps  out  the  plague  which  would  reduce  the  popula- 
tion to  manageable  dimensions,  even  though  by  enforcing 
sanitary  laws  India  is  driven  to  the  verge  of  revolution, 
while  the  emaciated  Ryots  in  the  periodic  famines  are 
maintained  by  a paternal  government.  'The  suggestions 
that  natural  law*  should  be  allowed  to  assert  itself  or  that 
philanthropy  as  a function  of  government  should  be  laid 
aside  are  insupportable  ideas  to  the  great  majority  of  the 
people  of  England  and  America,  but  it  is  by  nu  means 
certaiu  that  unwillingness  to  face  facts  will  not  produce 
during  the  next  half-century  an  Asiatic  tragedy  of  accu- 
mulated horror  which  the  human  mind  cnn  scarcely  con- 
ceive— unless  some  wholly  unforeseen  invention  or  polit- 
ical cataclysm  should  change  the  course  of  history. 

All  roads  lead  to  Russia  nowadays — even  the  afternoon 
drama.  The  matinee  play,  as  a rule,  is  n thing  to  be 
avoided,  or  at  best  endured.  Attracted  by  the  announce- 
ment of  a play  by  Slepniak,  for  the  benefit  of  his  widow, 
I went  to  the  Avenue  Theatre  one  afternoon  last  week 
with  forebodings  as  to  the  nature  of  the  entertainment.  I 
liml  known  Stepniak  personally,  and  had  learned  some- 
thing more  about  him  iu  Russia  than  is  a common  know- 
ledge here.  Stepniak  was  regarded  as  a murderer  in  his 
own  country.  In  the  view  of  the  Nihilists  and  their  aca- 
demic sympathizers  here  lie  was  a hero.  To  have  stabbed 
a police  official  in  the  back,  however,  gives  to  Stepniak  no 
immunity  from  criticism,  and  his  play.  “The  Convert,” 
produced  at  the  Avenue  Theatre,  with  the  scenery  of 
“The  Club  Baby,”  and  the  aid  of  Mr.  Laurence  Irving, 
Mr. 'Tabor,  Mr.  Charles  Clmrrington,  and  Mr.  H.  Swears, 
was  as  poor  a play  as  a well-meaning  assassin  ever  wrote. 
Two  remarkable  features,  however,  made  “ The  Convert” 
interesting.  First  1)’,  the  ringing  cheers  evoked  in  a Lon- 
don theatre  by  sanguinary  sentiments  directed  against  the 
young  Tsar  recalled  the  fact  that  London  is  ever  a centre 
for  cosmopolitan  conspiracy;  and  secondly,  the  jMirt  of 
Katin,  the  heroine,  revealed  to  the  astonished  critics  pres- 
ent a young  actress, of  quite  extraordinary  charm  and  great 
ability,  of  whom  scarcely  any  one  had  ever  heard  before. 
The  name  of  Miss  Margaret  Halstan  was  new  to  me.  and 
nobody  at  the  time  could  tell  me  anything  about  her, 
except  that  she  had  played  understudy  to  Trilby  in  Mr. 
Beerbolim  Tree’s  company.  Miss  Halstan’s  great  per- 
sonal attractions  had  less  to  do  with  her  success  than  her 
rare  dramatic  power.  To  stir  a matinee  audience  in  a 
badly  staged  Russian  play,  written  by  an  amateur,  is  no 
ordinary  feat.  The  sincerity  and  sympathy  of  Miss  Ilnl- 
8tun’s  acting  changed  the  part  of  a stagy  ingenue  into 
that  of  a girl  visibly  palpitating  with  the  terrible  reality 
of  fate.  Although  Miss  Halstan  lias  gone  through  the 
theatrical  mill  in  the  provinces  for  two  real’s,  sheer  love 
of  art  attaches  her  to  the  stage.  She  lives  with  her  parents 
in  tiie  West  End.  is  greatly  helped  in  her  ambitions  by 
them,  and,  unless  all  the  critics  are  mistaken,  is  destined 
to  rise  high  in  her  profession.  Her  chief  fault  is  youth. 
Actresses  are  rarely  supposed  to  be  perfect  until  they  are 
grandmothers,  while  the  average  age  of  an  ingenue  at.  the 
Theatre  Fratu;ais  is  somewhere  iti  the  neighborhood  of 
forty.  DejazeL  played  the  jeum  fitte  at  threescore  year's 
aml  ,<>n  Arnold  Wiiiti:. 
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VIII. — THE  BISHOPS  TALE. 

Tiie  stranger  placed  his  broad-brimmed  hat  on  the 
ground  beside  him.  exposing  a large  round  head 
somewhat  bald  in  from,  but  not  from  age,  and  the 
rest  oMt  covered  with  close-cut  brown  hair.  His 
black  clothes  titled  him  very  closely,  their  extreme  tight- 
ness suggesting  that  they  had  shrunken  in  the  course  of 
wearing,  or  that  he  had  grown  much  plumper  since  he  had 
come  into  possession  of  them;  and  their  general  worn  and 
dull  appearance  gave  considerable  distance  to  the  period 
of  their  first  possession.  But  there  was  nothing  worn  or 
dull  al>out  the  countenance  of  the  man,  upon  which  was 
an  expression  of  mellow  geniality  which  would  have  been 
suitably  consequent  upon  a good  dinner  with  plenty  of 
wine.  But  his  only  beverage  had  been  coffee,  and  in 
his  clear  bright  eye  there  was  no  trace  of  any  exhilaration 
except  that  caused  by  the  action  of  a hearty  meal  upon  a 
good digestion  and  an  optimistic  disposition. 

“ I am  very  glad,”  he  said,  looking  about  him  at  Che 
company,  and  t lien  glancing  with  a friendly  air  toward  the 
two  guides,  who  stood  a little  back  of  Mr.  Archibald,  “ to 
have  this  opportunity  to  explain  my  appearance  here.  In 
t he  first  place,  I must  tell  you  that  I am  a bishop,  whose 
diocese  1ms  been  inundated,  and  who  consequently  has 
been  obliged  to  leave  it.” 

“ Oh!” exclaimed  Mr.  Archibald;  and  Margery  looked  at 
Mr.  Clyde, with  the  remark: 

“There!  You  see  I was  very  near  to  it.” 

“ I presume  this  statement  will  require  some  explana- 
tion,” continued  the  man  in  black,  “and  I will  make  it 
presently.  I am  going  to  be  exceedingly  frank  and  open 
in  all  that  I say  to  you.  and  as  frankness  and  openness  are 
so  extremely  rare  in  this  world,  it  may  he  that  I shall  ob- 
tain favor  iu  your  eyes  from  the  fact  of  my  possessing  those 
unusual  qualities.  Originally  I was  a teacher,  anti  for  a 
year  or  two  I had  a very  good  country  school;  but  my  em- 
ployment at  last  became  so  repugnant  to  me  that  I could 
no  longer  endure  it.  and  this  repugnance  was  due  entirely 
to  my  intense  dislike  for  children.” 

“That  is  not  at  all  to  your  credit,”  observed  Mrs.  Arclii- 
bald;  “and  I do  not  see  how  you  became  a bishop,  or  why 
you  should  have  been  made  one.” 

“Was  your  diocese  entirely  meadow-land?”  inquired 
Mr  Archibald. 

“I  am  coming  to  all  that.”  said  the  stranger,  with  a 
smile  of  polite  consideration  toward  Mrs.  Archibald.  “I 
know  very  well  that  it  is  not  at  all  to  my  credit  to  dislike 
children,  but  I said  I would  be  honest,  and  I am.  I do  dis- 
like them — not  their  bodies,  but  their  minds.  Children, 
considered  physically,  are  often  pleasant  to  the  view,  and 
even  interesting  as  companions,  provided  their  innate  ju- 
venility is  undisturbed;  but  when  their  personalities  arc 
rudely  thrown  open  by  a teacher,  and  the  innate  juvenil- 
ity prematurely  exposed  to  the  air,  there  is  something  so 
* Begun  in  Harper's  Wkkki.y  No.  2161. 
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clammy,  so  chilly'  to  the  mental  marrow,  that  I shrink  from 
it  as  I would  shrink  from  the  touch  of  any  cold,  clammy 
thing.” 

"Horrible!”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Archibald. 

“ I am  uot  sure,”  observed  Margery,  “ that  there  is  not 
some  truth  in  that.  I had  a Sunday-school  class  for  a 
little  while,  and  although  I can’t  say  there  was  a clammi- 
ness, there  was— well,  I don’t  know  what  there  was,  and  I 
gave  it  up.” 

" I am  glad,”  said  the  man  in  black,"  that  my  candor  is 
not  sinking  me  in  the  estimation  of  every  one  present; 
but  even  if  it  did,  I am  obliged  to  tell  the  truth.  I do  uot 
know  what  would  have  become  of  me  if  I had  not  the  good 
fortune  to  catch  the  measles  from  a family  with  whom  L 
was  spending  Sunday  in  another  town.  As  soon  as  the 
disease  plainly  showed  itself  upon  me  my  school  was  bro- 
ken up,  and  it  was  never  gathered  together  again,  at  least 
under  me.  I must  make  my  story  as  brief  as  possible, 
and  can  only  say  that  not  long  after  this  I found  myself 
in  another  town,  where  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  do 
something  to  support  myself.  This  was  difficult,  for  1 
am  an  indefinite  man.  and  definiteness  seems  necessary  to 
success  in  any  line.  Happening  one  day  to  puss  a bouse 
with  open  lower  windows,  I heard  the  sound  of  children’s 
voices  speaking  in  unison,  and  knowing  that  tiiis  must  be 
a school,  I looked  in,  compelled  entirely  by  that  curiosity 
which  often  urges  us  to  gaze  upon  human  suffering.  I 
found,  however,  that  this  was  a kindergarten  conducted 
by  a young  woman.  Unobserved  by  scholars  or  teacher, 
1 ’watched  the  proceedings  with  great  interest,  and  soon 
became  convinced  that  kindergartening  was  a much  less 
repellent  system  of  tuition  than  any  I had  known;  but  I 
also  perceived  that  the  methods  of  the  young  woman  could 
be  greatly  improved.  I thought  a good  deal  upon  this  sub- 
ject after  leaving  the  open  window.  And  soon  afterward, 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  young  person  in  charge  of 
the  children,  I offered  to  teach  her  a much  better  system  of 
kindergartening  than  she  was  using.  My  terms  were  very 
low,  and  she  became  my  scholar.  I soon  learned  that  there 
were  other  kindergartens  in  the  town,  and  some  of  the  teach- 
ers of  these  joined  my  class.  Moreover,  there  were  young 
women  in  the  plnce  who  were  not  kindergartners,  but  who 
would  like  to  become  such,  and  these  I also  taught,  some- 
times visiting  them  at  their  houses,  and  sometimes  giving 
my  lessons  in  a room  loaned  by  one  of  my  patrons.  My 
system  became  very  popular,  because  it  was  founded  upon 
common-sense.” 

“ Wliut  was  your  system?”  asked  Mrs.  Archibald.  “I 
am  interested  in  kindergartens  myself.” 

•*  My  object,”  lie  answered,"  was  to  make  the  operation 
of  teaching  interesting  to  the  teacher.  It  struck  me  very 
forcibly  that  a continuance  of  a few  years  in  the  present 
inane  performances  called  kindergartening  would  infal- 
libly send  to  our  lunatic-asylums  u number  of  women, 
more  or  less  young,  with  more  or  less  depleted  intellects. 


The  various  games  and  exercises  I devised  were  very  in- 
teresting, and  I am  sure  I had  scholars  who  never  intend- 
ed to  become  kindergartners,  and  who  studied  with  me 
solely  for  their  own  advantage.  It  was  at  this  time  that  I 
adopted  the  clerical  dress  as  being  more  suitable  to  my 
vocation  than  any  other  costume,  and  some  one  having 
called  me  the  bishop,  the  name  soon  became  popular,  and 
I was  generally  known  by  it.” 

*'  But  what  is  your  real  name?”  asked  Mrs.  Archibald. 

“ Madam,”  said  the  man,  “you  must  excuse  me  if  I 
ask  you  to  recall  your  question.  I have  a good  name, 
and  I belong  to  a very  good  family,  but  there  are  reasons 
why  I do  not  at  present  wish  to  avow  that  name.  Some 
of  these  reasons  are  connected  with  the  report  that  I pur- 
posely visited  the  family  with  the  measles  in  order  lo  get 
rid  of  my  school;  others  are  connected  with  the  inunda- 
tion of  my  diocese,  of  which  I shall  speak;  others  refer 
to  my  present  indefinite  method  of  life.  There  is  reason 
to  suppose  that  the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  my  re- 
sumption of  my  family  name  will  throw  no  discredit  upon 
it,  but  that  period  lias  not  yet  arrived.  Do  you  press 
your  question,  madam?” 

“Oh  no,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald;  “it  really  makes  no 
difference;  and  out  here  in  the  woods  a man  may  cull  him- 
self a bishop  or  a cardinal  or  anything  he  likes.” 

“Thank  you  very  much. "said  he,  “and  I will  continue 
to  speak  in  figures,  and  call  myself  a bishop.” 

“ Where  f was  brought  up,”  interpolated  Phil  Mntlack, 
still  standing  behind  Mr.  Archibald,  “ I wus  taught  that 
figures  don’t  lie.” 

“My  good  sir,”  said  the  speaker,  with  a smile,  “in 
mathematics  they  don't,  in  poetry  and  literature  they  often 
do.  Well,  as  I was  saying,  my  diocese  extended  itself, 
my  revenues  were  satisfactory,  and  I had  begun  to  believe 
that  I had  found  iny  true  work  in  life,  when  suddenly 
there  was  a misfortune.  There  arrived  in  our  town  three 
apostles  of  kindergartening— two  of  them  were  women, 
and  one  was  a man.  They  had  heard  of  my  system,  and 
had  come  to  investigate  it.  They  did  so,  with  the  result 
that  in  an  astonishingly  short  time  my  diocese  was  inun- 
dated with  a flood  of  FrObelisin  which  absolutely  swept 
me  away.  With  this  hag,  this  umbrella,  with  this  cos- 
tume, which  has  now  liecome  my  wardrobe,  I was  cast 
out  in  all  my  indefiniteness  upon  a definite  world.”  . 

“ And  how  did  you  get  here?”  asked  Mrs.  Archibald. 

" I had  heard  of  Sadler  and  his  camps,”  said  he;  “ and 
in  this  beautiful  month  and  in  this  beautiful  weather  I 
thought  it  would  be  well  to  investigate  them.  I accord- 
ingly went  to  Mr.  Sadler's,  where  I arrived  yesterday 
afternoon.  1 found  Mr.  Sadler  a very  definite  man,  and, 

I am  sorry  to  say.  that  as  he  immediately  defined  me  as  a 
tramp,  he  would'  listen  to  no  other  definition.  ' You  have 
no  money  to  pay  for  food  and  lodirings,’  said  lie.  and 
you  come  under  my  tramp  laws.  I don’t  harbor  tramps, 
but  I don’t  kick  them  out  into  the  woods  to  starve.  For 
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labor  on  this  place  I pay  one  dollar  and  a half  a day 
of  ten  hours.  For  meals  to  day-laliorers  I charge  nf- 
teen  cents  each.  If  you  want  your  supper,  you  can  go 
out  to  that  wood-shed  and  split  wood  for  one  hour. 

I was  very  hungry;  I went  out  into  the  wood -sued: 

I split  wood  for  one  hour,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  1 
had  a sufficient  meal.  When  I had  finished,  Mr.  Sadler 
sent  for  me.  ‘Do  you  want  to  stay  here  all  night?  he 
said  * I do,’  I answered.  ‘ Go,  then,  and  split  wood  for 
another  hour.’  I did  so,  and  it  was  almost  dark  when  1 
had  finished.  In  the  morning  I split  wood  for  my  break- 
fast. and  when  I had  finished  I went  to  Mr.  Sadler  and 
asked  him  how  much  he  would  charge  for  a lupclieon 
wrapped  up  in  a piece  of  paper.  ‘ Seven  and  a half 
cents,’  he  said.  I split  wood  for  half  an  hour,  and  left 
Sadler’s  ostensibly  to  return  to  the  station  by  the  way  I 
had  come;  but  while  I had  been  at  work.  I found  from 
the  conversation  of  some  of  the  people  that  one  of  the 
camps  was  occupied,  and  I also  discovered  in  what  direc- 
tion it  lav.  Consequently,  after  I had  passed  out  of  the 
sight  of  the  definite  Peter  Sadler,  I changed  my  course 
and  took  a patli  through  the  woods  which  I was  told 
would  lead  to  this  road,  and  I came  here  because  I might 
just  as  well  pass  this  way  as  any  other,  and  because,  hav- 
ing set  out  to  investigate  camp  life,  1 wished  to  do  so.  and 
I hope  I may  be  allowed  to  say  that  although  I have  seen 
but  little  of 'it.  I like  it  very  much."  , 

“Now.  then.”  said  Phil  Matlack,  walking  around  the 
circle  and  approaching  the  stranger,  “you  said,  when  you 
first  came  here,  that  you  were  going  to  go,  and  the  time 
has  come  when  you’ve  got  to  go.” 

•*  Very  well,"  said  the  other,  looking  up  with  a smile; 

“ if  I’ve  got  there  I’d  better  stop." 

Mr.  Archibald  and  the  young  men  laughed,  but  Matlack 
and  Martin,  who  had  now  joined  him,  did  not  laugh. 

You've  barely  Mine  enough,” said  the  former,  “to  get 
to  Sadler’s  before  it  is  pitch-dark,  and—” 

“ Excuse  me,”  sifiil  the  other,  “ but  I am  not  going  back 
to  Sadler’s  to  night.  I would  rather  have  no  bed  than 
split  wood  for  an  hour  after  (lark  in  order  to  procure  one. 

I woidd  prefer  a couch  of  dried  leaves.” 

“ You  come  along  into  the  road  with  this  young  man 
and  me;  I want  to  talk  to  you,"  said  Matlack. 

“Come,  Matlack,”  said  Mr.  Archibald,  “don't  be  cruel.” 

“ I am  not,”  said  the  guide.  “ I am  the  tenderest- 
hearted  person  in  the  world;  Imt  even  if  you  say  so,  sir,  I 
can’t  let  a stranger  slay  all  night  in  a camp  that  I’ve  got 
charge  of.” 

“Look  here,  Matlack,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Clyde,  “you 
haven’t  got  charge  of  our  camp!" 

" No.  I haven’t."  said  the  other. 

“ Well,  then,  this  person  can  come  over  and  stay  with 
us.  Wc  have  a little  tent  that  we  brought  to  put  over 
the  cooking-stove,  and  he  can  sleep  in  that.” 

“Very  well,”  said  Matlack;  “if  you  take  him  out  of 
this  camp  I haven’t  anything  to  say — that  is.  to-night.” 

“ My  dear  sir.”  said  the  stranger,  rising,  and  approach- 
ing Mr.  Clyde,  “ I accept  your  offer  with  pleasure,  and 
thank  you  most  heartily  for  it.  If  you  had  proffered  me 
the  hospitality  of  a palace,  I could  not  be  more  grateful 
for  it.” 

“ All  right,”  said  Clyde;  “and  I suppose  it  is  time  for 
us  to  be  off,  so  I will  bid  you  all  good -night.  Come 
along,  Arthur.  Come  along,  bishop.” 

The  face  of  tin!  last-named  individual  beamed  with  de- 
light- as  he  heard  this  appellation,  and  bidding  everybody 
good -night,  nnd  thanking  them  for  the  kindness  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  he  followed  the  two  young 
men. 

The  three  walked  some  little  distance  toward  Camp  Hoy, 
and  then  Clyde  came  running  hack  to  speak  to  Margery, 
who  was  now  standing  by  herself  watching  the  young 
moon  descend  among  the  trees.  Then  Mr.  Raybold  also 
stopped  and  came  back  to  Margery,  upon  which  the  bishop 
stopped  and  waited  for  them.  In  about  ten  minutes  he 
was  joined  by  the  two  young  men,  and  the  three  proceed- 
ed to  Camp  lioy. 

“There  is  one  thing,  Harriet,"  said  Mr.  Archibald, 
“which  I wish  you  would  speak  to  Margery  aliout.  I 
don’t,  want  her  to  get  up  so  early  nnd  go  out  for  a morn- 
ing walk.  I find  that  those  young  men  are  also  early 

risers.  ” 

" I will  speak  to  her,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald;  “where  is 

she?" 

“Over  there,  talking  to  young  Martin.”  said  her  hus- 
band. “ It  isn't  quite  dark  yet,  but  I think  it  is  time  we 
were  all  in  bed.” 

“ Quite  time,”  said  she.  “ Margery  tells  me  that  that 
young  guide,  who  is  a handsome  young  fellow,  is  going  to 
teach  her  how  to  fish  with  flies.  I wish  you  would  some- 
times take  her  out  in  the  boat  with  yon.  Mr.  Archibald;  I 
am  sure  that  you  could  teach  her  how  to  fish.” 

He  smiled.  “ 1 suppose  I could.”  he  said;  “and  I also 
suppose  I could  pull  her  out  of  the  water  the  first  time 
site  hooked  a big  fish.  It  would  be  like  resting  a boat  on 
a pivot  to  put  her  into  it.” 

“Then  you  don’t  take  her,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  deci- 
sively. “ And  you  can’t  take  her  with  you  up  the  stream, 
because  of  course  she  can’t  wade.  I don’t  want  her  to 
get  tired  of  camp  life,  but — ” 

“ Don’t  he  afraid  of  the  young  men,”  interrupted  her 
husband,  with  a laugh;  “ so  long  as  there  are  three  of  them 
there  is  no  danger.” 

“Of  course  I will  not,  if  you  don’t  wish  it,  Aunt  Har- 
riet,” said  Margery,  when  Mrs.  Archibald  had  spoken  to 
her  about  the  early  morning  walks;  “and  I will  stay  in  my 
room  until  you  call  me.” 

The  next* morning,  when  Mrs.  Archibald  was  ready  to 
leave  the  cabin,  she  did  call  Margery,  but  received  no  an- 
swer. Then  she  went  to  the  little  studio-room,  and  when 
she  opened  the  door  she  found  its  occupant  leaning  out 
of  the  window  talking  to  Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Raybold,  who 
stood  outside. 

“Good -morning.  Aunt  Harriet!”  exclaimed  Margery, 
gayiy.  “ Mr.  Clyde  has  brought  me  nearly  an  armful  of 
birch  hark,  all  thin  and  smooth.  I am  going  to  make  a 
birch-bark  bedspread  out  of  it.  I'll  cover  a sheet  with 
these  pieces,  you  see,  and  sew  them  on.  Then  I can  have 
autographs  on  them,  and  mottoes,  and  when  I cover  my- 
self up  with  it  I shall  really  feel  like  a dryad." 

“ And  here  is  what  I have  brought,”  said  Mr.  Ravbold, 
holding  up  an  armful  of  hark. 

“Oh.  thank  you  very  much,”  said  Margery,  taking  the 
mas*,  but  not  without  dropping  a good  many  of  the 
pieces.  “Of  course  it  was  kind  of  him  to  bring  it,"  she 
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sni.l  to  Mrs.  Archibald,  as  they  left  tl.o  room  together, 
■‘hut  he  needn’t  have  bothered  himself:  1 don  t ttant  to 
slnrii  under  a wood-pile.” 


IX. — MATLACK  S THREE  TROUBLES. 

"Have  you  asked  those  two  young  men  to  breakfast 
again?”  inquired  Mr.  Archibald,  after  exanimmg  xv.tli  a 
moderate  interest,  the  specimen  of  birch  bark  which  Mar 
gery  had  shown  him.  ......  ,r 

“Oh  no,  indeed,” said  she;  “they  have  hn<*  Uieir  break- 
fiat.  They  have  been  telling  me  about  it.  The  bishop 
got  up  very  early  in  the  morning  and  cooked  it  for  them, 
life’s  a splendid  cook;  and  lie  found  things  m their  ham- 
pers that  they  didn’t  know  they  lmd.  They  said  his  cof- 
fee whs  delicious,  and  they  have  left  him  there  in  their 
camp  now,  washing  the  dishes  and  putting  everything  in 
order.  And  do  you  think.  Uncle  Archibald,  that  it  is 
going  to  rain?”  . „ 

“I  do, "said  he;  “for  it  is  sprinkling  already. 

This  proved  to  be  the  first  bad  day  since  the  Archibald 
party  had  gone  into  camp,  and  the  rain  soon  began  to 
come  down  in  a steady  practised  way,  as  if  the  clouds 
aliove  were  used  to  that  sort  of  thing  and  could  easily 
keep  it  up  all  day.  . 

As  there  was  no  place  under  roof  to  which  company 
could  be  conveniently  invited,  Margery  retired  to  her 
room  nnd  set  herself  diligently  to  work  on  her  birch- 
bark  quilt.  , , 

Mrs.  Archibald  established  herself  m the  division  of 
the  cabin  which  was  iutended  to  be  used  as  a sitting  and 
dining  room  in  bad  weather,  and  applied  herself  to  some 
sewing  and  darning,  which  had  been  reserved  for  just 
such  a day  as  this.  Mr.  Archibald,  in  a water-proof  suit, 
tried  fishing  for  half  an  hour  or  so,  but  finding  it  both 
unpleasant  and  unprofitable,  he  joined  his  wife,  made 
himself  as  comfortable  as  |>ossiblc  on  two  cluiirs,  and  be- 


tliem. 

Mr.  Clyde  and  Mr.  Raybold  had  considerately  gone  to 
their  own  camp  when  it  began  to  rain,  hoping,  however, 
that  the  shower  would  be  over  in  a short  time.  But  the 
rain  was  not  a shower,  and  they  spent  the  morning  on 
their  hacks  in  their  tent,  talking  and  smoking.  Of  course 
they  could  not  expect  the  bishop  to  depart  in  the  rain,  so 
they  had  told  him  to  make  himself  as  comfortable  as  lie 
could  in  the  liule  kitchen  tent,  and  offered  him  a pipe 
and  a book.  Tiie  first  lie  declined,  as  he  never  smoked, 
but  the  latter  he  accepted  with  delight. 

After  the  mid-day  dinner  Phil  Matlack,  iu  a pair  of  high 
hunting-boots  and  an  oil  skin  coat,  came  to  Mr.  Archibald 
and  said  that  as  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  that  after- 


noon. he  would  walk  over  to  Sadler’s  and  attend  to  some 
business  he  lmd  there. 

“ About  the  bishop?”  asked  Mr.  Archibald. 

“ Partly,”  said  Matlack.  “I  understand  the  fellow  is 
still  over  there  with  those  two  young  men.  I don’t  sup- 
pose they’ll  send  him  off  in  the  rain,  and  as  he  isn’t  in 
my  camp,  I can’t  interfere.  But  it  may  rain  for  two  or 
three  days.” 

“All  right,”  said  Mr.  Archibald;  “and  if  wc  want  any- 
thing we  ll  ask  Martin.” 

“ J list  so,”  said  Matlack.  “ If  there’s  anything  to  do  that 
you  don’t  want  to  do  yourself,  you  can  get  him  to  do  it; 
but  if  you  want  to  know  anything  you  don’t  know  your- 
self, you’d  better  wait  until  I come  back.” 

When  Matlack  presented  himself  before  Peter  Sadler 
lie  fouud  that  ponderous  individual  seated  in  bis  rolling 
clmir  near  the  open  door,  enjoyiug  the  smell  of  the  rain. 

“Hello,  Phil!”  he  cried.  “What’s  wrong  at  the 
camp?” 

The  guide  left  his  wet  coat  and  cap  on  the  little  piazza 
outside,  and  after  carefully  wiping  his  feet,  seated  himself 
on  a chair  near  the-door. 

“There’s  three  things  wrong,”  said  he.  “In  the  first 
place,  there’s  a tramp  out  there,  and  it  looks  to  me  as  if  he 
was  a-goin’  to  stick,  if  he  can  get  allowed  to  do  it.” 

“Is  he  too  big  for  you  to  bounce?”  roared  Peter. 
“That's  a pretty  story  to  come  tell  me.” 

“No,  he  ain’t,”  said  the  other;  “but  I haven’t  got  the 
bouncin’  of  him.  lie’s  not  in  ray  camp.  The  young  men 
have  took  him  in;  but  I expect  lie’ll  come  over  with  them 
as  soon  as  it’s  done  rainin',  for  when  that  happens  they’re 
bound  to  come  themselves.” 

“ Look  here,  Phil,”  said  Peter,  “ is  he  dressed  in  black?’’ 

“ Yes,  he  is,”  said  the  guide. 

Mr.  Sadler  slapped  his  hand  on  the  arm  of  his  chair. 
“Phil  Matlack.”  he  shouled,  “that’s  my  favorite  tramp. 
I never  had  a man  here  who  paid  his  bill  in  work  ns  lie 
did.  It  was  cash  down,  and  good  money.  Not  a minute 
of  wood-splitting  more  or  less  than  the  mnrket-priee  for 
meals  and  bed.  I’d  like  to  have  a tramp  like  that  come 
along  about  twice  a week.  But  I tell  you.  Phil,  he  ain’t 
no  tramp.  Couldn’t  you  see  that?  None  of  them  loafers 
ever  worked  as  he  did.” 

“He  may  not  be  a tramp,”  said  Matlack,  “but  lie’s 
trampin’.  What  are  you  goin’ to  do  about  him?  Let  him 
stay  there?” 

“ What’s  lie  doin’  now?”  asked  8adler. 

“ He’s  cookin’  for  those  two  young  men.” 

“ Well,  they  need  some  one  to  do  it  for  them,  and  they 
didn’t  want  to  go  to  the  expense  of  a guide.  Let  the  par- 
son alone  for  a day  or  two,  and  if  he  does  anything  out 
of  the  way  just  you  take  him  by  one  ear  and  Martin  take 
him  by  the  other  and  bring  him  to  me.  I’ll  attend  to 
him.  What’s  the  next  trouble?” 

“ That’s  out  of  my  camp  too,”  said  Matlack;  “ but  I’m 
bound  to  report  it.  The  bicycle  fellow  that  you  hired  a 
gun  to  don’t  know  the  fust  thing  about  usin’  it,  and  the 
next  thing  you’ll  hear  will  be  that  lie’s  shot  his  purducr, 
who’s  worth  six  of  him.” 

Mr.  Sadler  sat  up  very  straight  in  his  chair  and  stored 
at  the  guide.  “ Phil  Matlack,”  he  shouted,  “ what  do  you 
take  me  for?  I hired  that  gun  to  that  young  man.  Don’t 
you  suppose  I know  what  I’m  about?” 

“ That’s  all  right,”  said  Matlack;  “ but  the  trouble  is  he 
don’t  know  what  he’s  about.” 

“Get  away,  man,"  said  Peter,  with  a contemptuous 
sniff;  “ lie’ll  never  hurt  anybody.  What  do  you  take  me 
for?  When  he  came  to  me  and  wanted  a gun.  I handed 
him  two  or  three,  so  that  he  might  choose  one  that  suited 
him,  nnd  by  the  way  he  handled  them  I could  see  that 
most  likely  he’d  never  handled  one  before,  aud  so  I set 
him  up  all  right,  lie’s  got  a good  gun,  and  all  the  car- 
tridges lie'll  be  likely  to  want;  and  the  cartridges  are  all 
like  this.  They’re  a new  kiud  I heard  of  last  winter,  and 


I got  a case  from  Boston  last  week.  I don’t  see  how  I 
ever  managed  to  run  my  camps  without  them.  Do  you 
gee  that  shot?”  said  he,  opening  one  end  of  a cartridge. 

“ Well,  take  one  in  your  hand  and  pinch  it.” 

Phil  did  so,  and  it  crumbled  to  dust  in  his  hand. 

" When  that  load’s  fired,”  said  Peter,  “ all  the  shot  will 
crumble  into  dust.  It  wouldn’t  do  to  give  raw  hands 
blank  cartridges,  because  they’d  find  that  out;  but  with 
this  kind  they  might  sit  all  day  nnd  fire  at  a baby  asleep 
in  its  cradle  ami  never  disturb  it,  provided  the  baby  was 
deaf.  And  he  can't  use  his  pardiicr’s  cartridges,  for  I gave 
that  fellow  a twelve-laire  gun  and  his  is  a ten-bore." 

Phil  grinned.  “ Well,  then,”  said  he,  “ I suppose  I might 
as  well  make  my  mind  easy,  but  if  that  bicycle  man  hunts 
much  he’ll  get  the  conviction  borne  in  on  him  that  he’s  a 
dreadful  bad  shot.” 

“ Then  lie’ll  give  up  shooting,  which  is  what  is  wanted,” 
said  Sadler.  “ What’s  your  third  bother?” 

“ That  young  woman  has  made  up  her  mind  to  go  out 
in  the  boat  by  herself  the  very  List  time  she  feels  like  it,” 
said  Matlack;  “ she  didn’t  say  so  with  her  mouth,  but  she 
said  it  with  the  back  of  her  head  and  her  shoulders,  and  I 
want  to  know  If  that  rule  of  yours  is  going  to  hold  good 
this  summer.  Women  is  getlin’  to  do  so  many  things  they 
didn't  use  to  that  I didn’t  know  but  what  you’d  consider 
they’d  got  far  enough  to  take  themselves  out  on  the  lake, 
and  if  you  do  think  so,  I don’t  want  to  get  myself  in  hot 
water  with  those  people -aud  then  find  you  don’t  back  me 
up.” 

“ If  you  don’t  want  to  get  yourself  into  hot  water  with 
me,  Phil  Matlack,  you’d  lietter  get  it  into  your  head  just 
as  soon  as  you  can  that  when  I 4nake  a rule  it’s  a rule, 
and  I don’t  want  people  coinin’  to  me  and  talkin’  about 
changes.  Women  in  my  catnp  don't  go  out  in  boats  by 
themselves,  and  it’s  easy  enough  to  have  that  rule  kept 
if  you’ve  got  bnekbone  enough  to  do  it.  Keep  the  lioat 
locked  to  the  shore  when  it  ain’t  in  use.  and  keep  the  key 
in  your  pocket,  and  if  anybody  gets  it  that  ’ain’t  any  right 
to  it,  that’s  your  lookout.  Now  that’s  the  end  of  your 
troubles,  I hope.  How’s  things  goin’  on  generally  iu  the 
camp?” 

“Oh,  well  enough,”  said  Matlack.  “I  thought  at  fust 
the  old  lady’d  give  out  in  a day  or  two,  but  I’ve  taught 
her  parlor  - fislnn’.  which  she’s  took  to  quite  lively,  and 
she’s  got  used  to  the  woods.  The  boss  he  sticks  to  tishin’ 
ns  if  it  was  office- work,  and  ns  for  the  rest  of  them  I guess 
they’re  all  gettin’  more  and  more  willin’  to  stay.” 

“Why?’’  asked  Peter. 

“ Wefl.  one  of  them  is  a gal  nnd  the  others  isn't,”  re- 
plied Matlack;  “ that’s  about  the  p’iut  of  it.” 

During  Matluck's  walk  back  the  skies  cleared,  and  when 
he  reached  the  camp  lie  found  Mrs.  Archibald  seated  in  her 
chair  near  the  edge  of  the  lake,  a dry  board  under  her  feet, 
and  the  bishop  standing  by  her,  putting  her  bait  on  her 
hook,  and  taking  the  fish  off  it  when  any  happened  to  be 
there.  Out  in  the  boat  sal  Mr.  Archibald,  trusting  that 
some  fish  might  approach  the  surface  in  search  of  insects 
disabled  by  the  rain.  Furl  her  on.  at  a place  by  the  water’s 
edge  that  was  clear  of  hushes  and  undergrowth,  Marlin 
was  giving  Miss  Dearborn  a lesson  in  fly  fishing. 

“He’s  a mighty  good  fisherman."  thought  Matlack, 
looking  at  the  young  fellow  ns  he  brought  his  rod  back 
from  the  water  with  a long  graceful  sweep,  and  then,  with 
another  sweep  and  an  easy  inclination  of  his  body  for- 
ward, sending  the  fly  far  out  on  the  smooth  surface  of  the 
lake,  “although  there  ain’t  no  need  to  tell  him  so;  and  I 
don’t  wonder  she’d  rather  stand  and  watch  him  than  try 
to  do  it  herself.” 

Walking  up  and  down  near  the  edge  of  the  wood  were 
Messrs.  Clyde  and  Raybold. 

Phil  smiled.  “ They  don't  seem  to  be  happy,”  he  said 
to  himself.  “ I guess  they’re  hankerin’  to  take  a share  iu 
her  edication;  but  if  you  don't  know  nothin’  yourself,  you 
can’t  cdicate  other  people.” 

Matlack  directed  his  steps  toward  Mrs.  Archibald;  but 
before  he  reached  her  he  was  met  by  the  bishop,  who  hur- 
ried toward  him. 

"I  shall  be  obliged  to  surrender  my  post  to  you,”  he 
said,  “ which  will  be  greatly  to  the  lady’s  satisfaction,  I 
imagine,  for  I must  appear  a poor  attendant  after  you." 

“Goin’  to  leave  us?”  said  Matlack.  “You  look  quite 
spruced  up.” 

The  bishop  smiled.  “ You  allude,  I suppose,”  said  he, 
“ to  the  fact  that  my  lint  and  clothes  are  brushed,  and  that 
I am  freshly  shaved  and  have  on  a clean  collar.  I like  to 
be  as  neat  as  I can.  This  is  a gutta-percha  collar,  and  I 
can  wash  it  whenever  I please  with  a bit  of  damp  rag,  nnd 
it  is  my  custom  to  shave  every  day,  if  I possibly  can.  But 
as  to  leaving  you,  I shall  not  do  so  this  evening.  I lmve 
promised  those  young  gentlemen  who  so  kindly  invited 
me  to  their  camp  that  I would  prepare  their  supper  for 
them,  nnd  I must  now  go  to  make  the  fire  and  get  things 
in  readiness.” 

“Have  they  engaged  you  ns  cook  and  general  help?” 
asked  Matlack. 

“ Oli  no,”  said  the  bishop,  with  a smile;  “they  are  kind 
and  I am  grateful,  that  is  all.” 

[TO  UK  OONTINCKO.] 


TIIE  PRAYKU  BEEOIIE  BATTLE. 

From  sudden  death,  from  foenian’s  aim; 

From  cowardice,  from  shrinking  shame; 

From  cruel  deeds  without  a name: 

Save  us,  Good  Lord. 

From  rage  of  nnimal  within; 

From  triumph  dwarfed  by  brutal  sin; 

From  lawlessness  mid  rifles’  din: 

Save  us,  Good  Lord. 

From  jealousy  of  other’s  deed; 

From  inhumanity,  from  greed; 

From  carelessness  of  brother’s  need: 

Save  us,  Good  Lord. 

From  memory  of  upturned  eyes; 

From  shrieks  of  wounded,  battle-cries; 

From  faith  forgot  when  danger  dies: 

Save  us.  Good  Lord. 

G ICItTRUDE  F.  LyNCII. 


Jdi.y  23,  1898. 
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ON  THE  MADRID  SIDEWALK. 


A YANKEE  IN  SPAIN. 

XI— AN  EVENING  AT  THE  AMERICAN  LEGATION. 
BY  POULTNRY  UIOELOW. 

Il.I.ITKTKATKl)  WITH  PlloT..OttAPIIg  BY  TIIK  AnTIIOB. 

IT  was  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  of  March,  1898,  that 
we  three  homesick  and  leg-weary  Yankees  found  hap- 
piness of  a peculiarly  Yankee  kind  in  the  family  circle 
of  General  Woodford,  who  at  that  moment  was  our 
country’s  representative  at  the  Spanish  capital.  It  made 
us  warm  with  thoughts  of  buckwheat  cakes  and  peanut 
candy  just  to  be  welcomed  by  a good  old-fashioned  Amer- 
ican “darky  ” butler,  who  made  us  want  to  hug  him 
just  because  of  the  winsome  way  in  which  he  invited  us 
to  “ Walk  right  in  here,  gentlemen,  de  ladies  is  all  wait- 
ing for  you.”  If  any  world-weary  globe  trotter  wants  to 
test  the  strength  of  that  subtle  thing  miscalled  patriot- 
ism, hilt  more  justly  described  by  the  Irishman  as  the  love 
for  the  old  soil,  let  that  man  travel  on  a bike  for  days 
and  days  in  a country  liable  at  any  moment  to  declare 
war  against  his,  never  seeing  a soul  with  whom  be  can 
exchange  home  news  or  eveu  safely  divulge  his  nation- 
ality. 

That  colored  man  who  opened  the  door  for  us  at  Gen- 
eral Woodford’s  deserved  a pension  on  his  return  home. 
He  cheered  the  heart  of  every  American  who  called  at 
the  Legation,  I am  sure,  and  into  the  bargain  lias  passed 
through  all  the  trying  times  which  the  diplomatic  tension 
between  the  two  countries  occasioned. 

I have  seen  many  musical  triumphs  in  my  life,  hut 
never  such  a one  as  was  achieved  that  night  by  our  bary- 
tone, Elwin  Isliam.  as  he  threw  his  whole  heart  and  rich 
voice  into  the  negro  song,  “ I want  you,  my  honey — yes, 
I do,”  and  oilier  plantation  melodies  which  only  an  Ameri- 
can can  feel  and  make  others  feel.  I saw  the  shining  face 
of  our  colored  friend  beaming  with  open  mouth  and  eyes 
from  behind  the  curtain — he  was  homesick  for  his  “old 
folks  at  home,”  and  thinking  of  long  years  ago,  when  he 
too  was  a happy  pickaninny  “ rolling  and  kicking  in  the 
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sun.”  He  told  me  afterwards,  while  helping  me  on  with  my 
coat,  that  “ Dat  song  did  do  me  a powerful  lot  of  good 
deed  it  did.  Perhaps  it  is  the  result  of  early  bringing 
up,  and  common  to  all  of  us  who  have  lived  at 'all  among 
negroes,  hut  I feel  that,  one  citizens  of  African  descent 
are  an  essential  part  of  our  social  life,  and  that  if  they 
were  to  disappear  we  should  lose  an  important  element 
of  poetry,  song,  and  humor  in  our  overworked  money- 
making world. 

General  Woodford  is  an  old  soldier  and  a hardened 
practitioner  at  the  bar— two  careers  that  ought  to  make  a 
man  capable  of  smothering  his  feelings.  He  was  con- 
quered that  night,  for  his  heart  was  sick  with  the  bitter 
ness  ofhis  daily  diplomatic  life,  and  one  note  from  a voice 
that  sang  of  the  home  so  far  away  made  him  forget  all 
else  blit  his  desire  to  know  peace.  He  held  Ills  wife's 
hand,  and  the  eyes  of  both  were  wet.  I wish  that  Span- 
iards could  have  seen  liim  then,  to  learn  that  Yankees  too 
have  hearts,  and  that  it  is  just  that  quality  in  our  nature, 
and  not  l lie  ambition  for  more  territory,  that  produces 
with  us  the  popular  agitation  against  misrule  in  Cuba. 

There  were  only  Americana  present  at  this  dinner;  one 
might  terra  it  strictly  a fumily  purty,  for  no  one  was  pres- 
ent save  members  of  the  legation  and  ilieir  families.  The 
general  is  a brave  and  a shrewd  man.  lie  was  fighting  for 
peace,  and  cheerily  proclaimed  that  war  was  of  c< >urse  out  of 
the  question  between  such  intelligent  peoples  as  the  Spanish 
and  ourselves.  Our  visit  fell  between  two  serious  events 
— the  blowing  up  of  an  American  man-o’-war  in  Havana 
Harbor,  and  the  message  of  President  McKinley  demand- 
ing that  Spain  put  an  end  to  her  ruinous  fighting  at  our 
gates. 

The  Spanish  press  was  full  of  wild  rumors,  none  of 
them  complimentary  to  the  United  States.  With  mag- 
nificent good-humor,  General  Woodford  persistently  cor- 
rected false  statements  put  forward  by  the  press,  and  took 
no  notice  of  insulting  constructions  subsequently  placed 
upon  his  words.  He  lielieved  in  a “ campaign  of  educa- 
tion.” and  daily  preached  moderation.  He  published 
in  the  Spanish  press  the  astounding  news  that  he  had  no 
secrets  from  the  Spanish  people;  that  all  his  despatches 
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received  from  Washington  were  such  ns  might  with  impu- 
nity he  published  to  the  world,  if  the  Spanish  government 
slpould  see  fit. 

So  far,  and  General  Woodford  laid  been  in  Madrid  since 
the  autumn  of  1897,  he  had  not  put  forward  seriously  a 
single  demand  to  the  Spanish  government  that  had  not  been 
successful.  His  personal  relations  with  all  his  official  col- 
leagues had  been  satisfactory,  and  I believed  that  if  war 
should  unfortunately  break  out  in  spite  of  his  efforts,  he 
would  leave  Madrid  with  the  personal  respect  of  every 
official  who  had  dealings  with  him. 

The  ladies  of  the  legation  felt  Ihc  isolation  in  which 
they  were  forced  to  move.  Their  husbands  had  official 
business  lo  transact  with  men  accustomed  to  official  inter- 
course, hut  they  had  no  work  to  occupy  them,  and  were 
in  daily  fear  of  meeting  with  social  treatment  impossible 
to  resent,  and  mortifying  for  high-strung  women  to  en- 
dure. Matters  were  so  much  strained  while  1 was  there 
that  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps  would  not  intro- 
duce Spaniards  to  Americans,  even  if  they  happened 
into  the  same  room;  it  was  feared  that  the  Spanish  ladies 
might  be  rude  to  our  people.  I would  hesitate  to  repeat 
this  had  not  an  American  member  of  the  diplomatic  body 
given  me  instances  in  his  own  experience. 

This  was  the  more  to  be  regretted,  for  in  many  years 
there  had  not  been  such  a good  representation  of  our  so- 
ciety at  a foreign  court  as  at  that  lime  in  Madrid. 

The  house  in  which  General  Woodford  had  his  home  is 
one  of  the  handsomest  of  the  capital,  comparing  favorably 
with  the  Embassies  of  France,  England,  and  Mexico.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  not  the  property  of  the  United  States,  so 
that  General  Woodford’s  successor,  unless  he  be  a man 
prepared  to  spend  four  thousand  dollars  a year  in  rent, 
will  have  a hard  time  in  trying  to  keep  his  social  cud  up. 
A great  and  rich  country  should  not  allow  its  representa- 
tives abroad  lo  he  housed  with  less  dignity  than  the  agents 
of  other  powers.  Besides, we  should  not  have  the  archives 
of  our  different  legations  and  embassies  moving  about  ev- 
ery lime  the  government  is  forced  to  look  for  new  quarters. 

General  Woodford  did  not  say  anything  to  me  on  this 
matter,  but  other  members  of  the  legation  did,  to  the  effect 
that  in  limes  like  those  the  people  about  our  legation  in 
Madrid  and  the  different  consulates  should  have  been  thor- 
oughly American  in  speech,  in  blood,  and  in  affiliation. 
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I do  not  know  if  our  government  ever  had  occasion  to 
send  confidential  communications  to  the  Madrid  legation. 
If  it  did,  that  material  came  into  the  custody  of  people 
who  were  Spanish  in  blood  mid  sympathy,  and  in  swell 
limes  that  counts. 

General  Woodford  spoke  at  some  length  with  me  about 
the  Spanish  character,  which  he  admires  highly.  He  re- 
gards the  people  as  brave  and  courteous,  mid  deplored  the 
prevailing  ignorance  which  makes  it  difficult  to  appeal 
directly  through  the  press  to  t heir  good  sense.  lie  told 
me  that  he  discovered  very  little  Jingoism  in  Spain;  that 
it  was  confined  mainly  to  the  extreme  military  party  who 
admired  General  Weyler,  and  to  a small  hut  noisy  Parlia- 
mentary set  who  liad  little  following  amongst  the  people. 
As  to  himself,  he  said  he  felt  as  secure  in  Madrid  as  in 
any  house  of  New  York.  The  government  kept  half  a 
dozen  police  in  front  of  his  door,  by  wav  of  precaution, 
but  in  all  other  respects  he  lived  as  peacefully  ns  he  could 
wish. 

How  much  of  this  the  general  believed  himself,  and 
how  much  he  wished  to  believe,  I could  not  tell.  At  any 
rale,  he  did  not  excite  unnecessary  alarm  in  those  about 
him,  and  acted  on  the  principle  that  it  is  time  enough  to 
cry  out  when  you  are  hurt.  To  the  families  of  his  secre- 
taries and  attaches  he  was  liken  father,  and  his  ears  would 
have  burned  could  he  have  heard  a tithe  of  the  grateful 
words  used  about  him  behind  his  back. 

It  was  late  that  night  when  we  said  good  night  to  Mrs. 
Woodford  and  the  oilier  members  of  the  general’s  house- 
hold. We  had  danced  American  waltzes,  laid  sung  Amer- 
ican songs,  and  talked  American  talk  ns  though  not 
likely  soon  to  get  uuotlier  chance  at  such  luxuries.  The 
splendid  suite  of  drawing-rooms  had  resounded  to  the  ex- 
quisite tenor  notes  of  George  Devoll,  and  the  general  had 
paid  us  collectively  the  high  compliment  of  saying  we  had 
done  them  all  good  by  coming.  We  on  our  side  remarked 
to  one  another,  as  we  walked  home  that  night,  that  if  the 
general’s  family  got  out  of  us  half  the  enjoyment  that  we 
did  out  of  them,  then  we  had  no  complaints  to  make. 

We  had  brought  our  evening  dress  all  the  way  from 
Loudon  for  this  one  event;  we  were  well  rewarded. 


MADRID  MARKET. 
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THE  BODY  OF  CAPTAIN  CHARLES  V.  QRIDLEY,  U.S.N.,  LATE  OF  THE  U.S.S.  “OLYMPIA,"  LYING  IN  STATE  AT  THE  UNION  CHUItCII,  YOKOHAMA. 


CAPTAIN  GRIDLEY'S  FUNERAL. 

Yokohama,  June  9. 

I HAVR  just  come  from  Captain  Gridley’s  funeral.  The 
Olympia  was  stationed  here  so  long  that  his  death  is 
mourned  as  that  of  a friend  rather  than  a commander.  A 
note  from  Captain  Grid  ley,  on  leaving,  said  that  he  would 
return  in  April.  Indeed,  lie  expected  to  spend  the  summer 
in  these  waters.  There  was  then  no  shadow  of  the  war. 
All  morning  the  navy  ladies  were  at  the  church  assisting 
in  its  decoration.  There  is  a detachment  of  the  wives  of 
the  officers  of  the  Baltimore  here:  Mrs.  Bellows,  Mrs. 
Price,  Mrs.  Freeman,  Mrs.  Beach,  Mrs.  Brayton. 

It  was  first  intended  that  the  services  should  be  held  on 
the  Coptic,  on  which  Captain  Grid  ley  died.  But  an  order 
from  Washington  that  the  remains  be  cremated  changed 
this  plan,  and  the  services  were  held  at  the  Union  Church. 
The  Captain  and  the  officers  of  the  Coptic  escorted  the 
body  lo  the  llatoba,  where  a detachment  of  bluejackets 
carried  it,  covered  with  its  pall  of  stars  and  stripes  and 
buried  beneath  Mowers,  to  the  hearse.  The  funeral  cor- 
tege consisted  of  a guard  of  honor  from  the  Japanese 
cruiser  Heiyuen,  Minister  Buck,  Consul-General  Gowie, 
Mr.  Miller  and  Mr.  Nelson  of  the  legation,  the  consular 
staff.  Governor  Asada  of  this  prefecture,  the  Chief  of 
Police,  Marquis  Gnnzago  dc  Mcmbrini.  and  the  Captain 
and  officers  of  the  Heiyuen.  The  pall-hearers  were  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Briggs  of  the  Baltimore,  here  on  sick 
leave;  Dr.  Anderson  of  the  Naval  Hospital;  Paymasters 
McDonald  and  Galt  of  the  Raleigh,  who  came  with  Cap- 
tain Grid  ley;  Colonel  W.  M.  Brown,  of  New  York,  on  his 
way  to  Manila;  Captain  Davies  of  the  Royal  Naval  Re- 
serve; Dr.  Donald  Hoskyn  of  the  British  Naval  Hospital. 
These  were  preceded  by  the  Japanese  town  hand  playing 
Chopin’s  “Funeral  March.” 

It  was  interesting  to  look  over  the  church  and  to  see  the 
various  types  of  Americans  thus  brought  together,  for 
Yokohama  is  a ral lying-place  for  all  nations.  Grizzled 
seafaring  men,  smart- looking  business  men,  sunburnt  Xniir- 
ists,  fashionable  globe-trotters  (men  and  women),  sedate 
missionaries,  professors,  diplomats,  and  those  exiles  from 
home  whose  children  have  not  yet  seen  the  soil  of  their 
fathers.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  James  Stoughton,  Mrs 
Hurlbert  and  her  mother,  from  Cincinnati;  Mrs.  Martin 
who  is  a daughter  of  Commodore  Chandler,  with  a 
beautiful  anchor  of  white  and  green  in  her  hand-  Mrs 
Anderson,  the  daughter  of  Captain  Coffin,  who  lias  been 
recalled  to  service  ; Miss  Case  of  Philadelphia. 

The  circumstance  of  Captain  Gridley’s  death,  after  the 
brilliant  victory,  made  the  occasion  doubly  sad.  You 
at  home,  can  scarcely  realize  wlmt  the  light  at  Manila  has 
been  to  the  Americans  here,  brought  into  such  sharp  com- 
petition with  the  representatives  of  other  nations. 

The  burial  service  was  read  by  Rev.  Mr.  Booth  of  the 
Ferns  Seminary  And  after  a prayer  by  Dr.  Cleveland. 
Colonel  Buck  and  Mr.  Gowie  made  brief  addresses. 

The  body  is  to  be  cremated  to-morrow  morning,  and 
the  ashes  will  be  taken  home  on  the  next  steamer. 

Mary  Gay  Humphreys. 


CUI  BONO? 

Days  of  disaster,  war  ami  doom. 

Filling  a glad  green  earth  with  gloom, 

VVlmt  arc  ye  for. 

Ye  days  of  war? 

Wlmt  has  man  done,  that  o’er  his  head 
Clatter  and  crash  these  bolts  of  dread? 

Why  has  the  sunshine  gone  from  life? 

Why  has  sweet  peace  given  way  to  strife? 

by  are  the  Melds  that  once  were  green 
Now  drenched  with  blood  of  heroes  seen? 
Why  hag  the  sea 
Risen  in  awful  majesty, 

In  anger  wild, 

And  swallowed  defenceless  woman  and  child? 
Wlmt  is  man's  sin. 

That  he  requires  such  discipline? 
Days  of  disaster,  doom  and  war, 

What  arc  ye  for? 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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IN  FRONT  OF  SANTIAGO. 

From  Stephen  Crank’s  Account  ok  the  Battle  in  the 
New  York  “ World,”  July  14. 

July  4. 

The  action  at  San  Jnan  on  July  1 was,  particularly 
speaking,  a soldiers’  battle.  It  was  like  Inkermann.  where 
the  English  fought  half  leaderless  all  day  in  a fog.  Only, 
the  Cuban  forest  was  worse  than  any  fog. 

In  civil  life  the  newspapers  would  have  called  it  a grand 
popular  movement.  It  will  never  lie  forgotten  as  long  as 
America  1ms  a military  history. 

A line  of  intrenched  hills  held  by  men  armed  with  a 
weapon  like  the  Mauser  is  not  to  be  taken  by  a front  at- 
tack of  infantry  unless  the  trenches  have  first  been  heavily 
shaken  by  artillery  fire.  Any  theorist  will  say  that  it  is 
impossible,  and  prove  it  to  tie  impossible.  But  it  was 
done,  and  we  owe  the  success  to  the  splendid  gallantry  of 
the  American  private  soldier. 

As  near  as  one  can  learn,  headquarters  expected  little 
or  no  fighting  on  the  1st.  Lawton  s division  was  to  go  by 
the  Caney  road,  chase  the  Spaniards  out  of  that  interest- 
ing village,  and  then,  wheeling  half  to  the  left,  march 
down  to  join  the  other  divisions  in  some  kind  of  attack 
on  San  Juan  at  daybreak  on  the  2d. 

BuL  somebody  had  been  entirely  misinformed  as  to  the 
strength  and  disposition  of  the  Spanish  forces  at  Caney, 
and  instead  of  taking  Lawton  six  minutes  to  capture  the 
town,  it  took  him  nearly  all  day.  as  well  it  might. 

The  other  divisions  lying  under  fire,  waiting  for  Law- 
ton,  grew  annoyed  at  a delay  which  wns  of  course  not 
explained  to  them,  and  suddenly  arose  and  took  the  for- 
midable hills  of  San  Juan.  It  was  iinpatlenoe  suddenly 
exalted  to  one  of  the  sublime  passions. 

Lawton  was  well  out  toward  Caney  soon  after  daybreak, 
and  by  seven  o’clock  we  could  hear  the  boom  of  Capron’s 
guns  in  support  of  the  infantry.  The  remaining  divisions 
— Kent’s  and  Wheeler’s— were  trudging  slowly  along  the 
muddy  trail  through  the  forest. 

When  the  first  gun  was  fired  a grim  murmur  passed 
along  the  lean  column. 

“ They’re  off!”  somebody  said. 

The  marching  was  of  necessity  very  slow,  and  even  then 
the  narrow  road  was  oflen  blocked.  The  men,  weighted 
with  their  packs,  cartridge-belts,  and  lifies,  forded  many 
streams,  climbed  hills,  slid  down  banks,  and  forced  their 
way  through  thickets. 

Suddenly  there  was  a roar  of  guns  just  ahead  and  a lit- 
tle to  the  left.  This  was  Grimes’s  battery  going  into  action 
on  the  hill  which  is  called  El  Paso.  Then,  all  in  a moment, 
the  quiet  column  moving  forward  was  opposed  by  men 
carrying  terrible  burdens.  Wounded  Cubans  were  being 
carried  to  the  rear.  Most  of  them  were  horribly  mangled. 

The  second  brigade  of  dismounted  American  cavalry 
had  been  in  support  of  the  battery,  its  position  being  direct- 
ly to  the  rear.  Some  Cubans  had  joined  there.  The  Span- 
ish shrapnel  fired  at  the  battery  wus  often  cut  too  long, 
and  passing  over,  burst  amid  the  supports  and  the  Cu- 
bans. 

The  loss^  of  the  battery,  the  cavalry,  and  the  Cubans 
from  this  fire  was  forty  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  the 
First  regular  cavalry  probably  suffering  most  grievously. 
Presently  there  was  a lull  in  the  artillery  fire,  and  down 
through  spaces  in  the  trees  we  could  see  the  infantry  still 
plodding  with  its  packs,  steadily  toward  the  front. 

At  about  2500  yards  in  front  of  Grimes’s  position  on 
El  Paso  arose  the  gentle  green  hills  of  San  Juan,  dotted 
not  too  plentifully  with  trees— hills  that  resembled  the 
sloping  orchards  of  Orange  County  in  summer.  Here  and 
there  were  houses,  built  evidently  as  summer  villas,  but 
now  loopholcd  and  barricaded.  They  had  heavy  roofs  of 
red  tiles,  and  were  shaped  much  like  Japanese,  or,  Better. 
Javanese,  houses.  Here  and  there,  too,  aloug  llie  crests  of 
these  curving  hillocks  were  ashen  streaks,  the  rifle-pits  of 
the  Spaniards. 

At  the  principal  position  of  the  enemy  were  a flag,  a 
redoubt,  a block-house,  und  some  sort  of  a pagoda,  in  the 
shade  of  which  Spanish  officers  were  wont  to  promenade 
during  lulls,  and  negligently  gossip  about  the  battle. 

At  11.25  our  artillery  reopened  on  the  central  block- 
house and  intrenchmenta.  The  Spanish  fire  had  been  re- 
markably fine,  but  it  was  our  turn  now.  Grimes  had  his 
ranges  to  a nicety.  After  the  great  “shout  of  the  gun” 
came  the  broad,  windy,  diminishing  noise  of  the  flung 
shell;  then  a fainter  boom,  and  a cloud  of  red  debris 
out  of  the  block  house  or  up  from  the  ground  near  the 
trenches. 

The  Spanish  iufanlry  in  the  trenches  flretl  a little  vol- 
ley immediately  after  every  one  of  the  American  shells 
It  puzzled  many  to  decide  at  what  they  could  he  Urine 
but  it  was  finally  resolved  that  they  were  firing  just  to 
show  us  that  they  were  still  there  and  were  not  afraid. 

It  must  have  been  about  two  o’clock 
when  the  enemy's  battery  again  retorted. 

The  cruel  thing  about  this  artillery  duel 
was  that  our  battery  had  nothing  but  old- 
fashioned  powder,  and  its  position  was  nl 
ways  ns  clearly  defined  as  if  it  had  been 
the  Chicago  fire.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Spaniards  were  using  the  best  smokeless 

Irom  El  Paso  to  Sail  Juan  there  is  a 
broad  expanse  of  dense  forest,  spotted  in- 
frequently with  vividly  green  fields.  It  is 
traversed  by  a single  narrow  road,  which 
leads  straight  between  the  two  positions 
fording  two  little  streams.  Along  this 
road  lmd  gone  our  infantry,  and  also  tile 
military  balloon. 

There  were  two  officers  in  the  ear  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  way,  and  there 
surely  were  never  two  men  who  valued 
their  lives  less.  But  they  both  escaped 
unhurt,  while  the  balloon  sank  down,  torn 
to  death  by  the  bullets  that  were  volleyed 
at  it  by  the  nervous  Spaniards,  who  sus- 
pected dynamite.  It  was  never  brought 
out  of  the  woods  where  it  recklessly  met 
i is  fate. 

In  these  woods,  unknown  to  some,  in- 
cluding the  Spaniards,  was  fulminated’ the 
gorgeous  plan  of  taking  an  impregnable 
position. 

One  saw  a thin  line  of  black  figures 
raoviug  across  a field.  They  disappeared 


in  the  forest.  The  enemy  was  keeping  up  a terrific  fire. 
Then  suddenly  somebody  yelled, “By  God,  there  go  our 
boys  up  the  liilll” 

There  is  many  a good  American  who  would  give  an 
arm  to  get  the  thrill  of  patriotic  insanity  that  coursed 
through  us  when  we  heard  that  yell. 

Yes,  they  were  going  up  the  hill,  up  the  hill.  It  was 
the  best  moment  of  anybody’s  life.  An  officer  said  to  me 
afterward:  “If  we  bad  been  in  that  position  and  the 
Spaniards  had  come  at  us.  we  would  have  piled  them  up 
so  high  the  last  man  couldn’t  have  climbed  over.”  But 
up  went  the  regiments, with  no  music  save  that  ceaseless, 
fierce  crashing  of  rifles. 

The  foreign  attaches  were  shocked.  “ It  is  very  gal 
lant,  but  very  foolish,”  said  one,  sternly. 

“Why,  they  can’t  take  it,  you  know!  Never  in  the 
world!”  cried  another.  “ It  is  slaughter!” 

The  Japanese  shrugged  his  shoulders,  and  said  nothing. 

The  mutl  from  El  Paso  to  San  Juan  was  now  a terrible 
road.  It  should  Imve  a tragic  fame  like  the  sunken  road 
at  Waterloo.  Why  we  did  not  later  hang  some  of  the 
gentry  who  contributed  from  the  trees  to  the  terror  of 
this  road  is  not  known. 

The  wounded  were  stringing  back  from  the  front,  hun- 
dreds of  them.  Some  walked  unaided,  an  arm  or  a shoul- 
der having  been  dressed  at  a field  station.  Thev  stopped 
often  enough  to  answer  the  universal  hail,  ‘‘How  is  it 
going?”  Others  hobbled,  or 
clung  to  a friend’s  shoulder. 

Their  slit  trousers  exposed 
red  bandages.  A few  were 
shot  horribly  in  the  face,  and 
were  led  bleeding  and  blind 
by  their  mates. 

And  then  there  were  the 
slow-pacing  stretcher  hearers, 
with  the  dying  or  the  insen- 
sible, the  badly  wounded,  still 
figures,  with  blood  often  dry- 
ing brick -color  ou  their  hot 
bandages. 

Prostrate  at  the  road -side 
were  many  others,  who  had 
made  their  way  thus  far  and 
were  waiting  for  strength. 

Everywhere  moved  the  sure- 
handed, invaluable  Red  Cross 
men. 

Over  this  scene  wns  a sort 
of  haze  of  bullets.  They 
were  of  two  kinds.  First, 
the  Spanish  lines  were  firing 
just  a trifle  high.  Their  bul- 
lets 8 wept  over  our  firing- 
lines  and  poured  into  this 
devoted  roadway,  the  single 
exit,  even  as  it  had  been  the 
single  approach.  The  second 
fire  was  from  the  guerillas 
concealed  in  the  trees  and  in 

the  thickets  along  the  trail.  They  had  come  in  under  the 
very  wings  of  our  strong  advance,  taken  good  positions  on 
either  side  of  the  road,  and  were  peppering  our  line  of 
communication  whenever  they  got  a good  target,  no  mat- 
ter, apparently,  what  the  target  might  be. 

Red  Cross  men,  wounded  men,  sick  men,  correspond- 
ents and  attaches  were  all  one  to  the  guerilla. 

At  a place  where  the  road  cut  through  the  crest  of  the 
ridge  Borrowe  aud  some  of  his  men  were  working  over  his 
dynamite-gun.  After  the  fifth  discharge  something  had 
got  jammed.  There  was  never  such  devotion  to  an  inani- 
mate thing  as  these  men  give  to  their  dynamite-gun.  They 
will  quarrel  for  her,  starve  for  her,  lose  sleep  for  her,  and 
fight  for  her  to  the  last  ditch.  If  they  ever  get  that  gun 
into  action  again,  they  will  make  her  hum. 

The  discomfited  Spaniards,  recovering  from  their  panic, 
opened  from  their  second  line  a most  furious  fire.  It  was 
first  directed  Against  one  part  of  our  line,  and  then  against 
another,  ns  if  they  were  feeling  for  our  weakest  point, 
fumbling  around  after  the  throat  of  the  army. 

The  American  reply  was  in  measured  volleys.  Part  of 
a regiment  would  remain  on  the  firing-line,  while  the 
other  companies  rested  near  by  under  the  brow  of  the  hill. 
Parties  were  sent  after  the  packs.  The  commands  knew 
with  what  other  organizations  they  were  in  touch  on  the 
two  flunks.  Otherwise  they  knew  nothing,  save  that  they 
were  going  to  hold  their  ground.  They  said  so. 

From  our  line  could  be  seen  a long,  gray,  Spanish  in- 
trenchment,  from  400  to  1000  yards  away,  according  to 
what  part  of  our  line  one  measured  from.  From  it  float- 
ed no  smoke,  and  no  men  appeared  there,  but  it  was  mak- 
lng^a  uoise  like  a million  champagne  corks. 

The  army  was  dusty,  dishevelled,  its  lmir  malted  to  its 


forehead  with  sweat,  its  shirts  glued  to  its  buck  witlLtlie 
same,  and  indescribably  dirty,  thirsty,  hungry,  and  aweary 
from  its  bundles  and  its  marches  und  its  fights.  It  sat 
down  on  the  conquered  crest  and  felt  satisfied. 

“ Well,  hell!  here  we  are.” 
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No  place  could  be  better  fitted  to  study  the  evolution 
of  the  citizen  into  the  trained  soldier  than  this  transport. 
We  are  nil  packed  so  closely  together  that  the  very  prox- 
imity breeds  confidences.  There  are  on  board  a few  com- 
panies of  regulars  and  a large  number  of  volunteers.  The 
regulars  are  well  shaken  down,  and  the  relation  between 
officer  and  man  has  long  since  been  settled  according  to 
the  requirements  of  discipline.  But  “ Jimmy  Green,”  the 
American  volunteer,  is  at  present  neither  “ fish,  llesh,  nor 
good  red  herring.”  He  has  lost  his  individuality  as  pri- 
vate citizen,  and  has  not  yet  acquired  the  repose  which 
conics  to  the  trained  soldier.  He  resembles  a child  which 
lias  reached  the  “naughty  age.” 

He  enlisted  a long  month  ago,  with  the  firm  determina- 
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tion  of  dying  for  his  country  at  some  very  distant  period. 
He  saw  himself  charging  at  the  head  of  the  whole  army, 
and  finally  planting  the  flag  on  the  walls-of  Manila,  only 
to  be  shot  down  at  the  heroic  moment.  In  his  imagina- 
tion he  pictured  a monument  erected  to  his  memory  in  his 
native  town,  unveiled  with  burning  speeches  by  the  vil- 
lage fathers.  However,  it,  is  not  given  to  every  soldier  to 
die  for  his  country,  and  Jimmy  Green  finds  war  not  at  all 
the  vivid  succession  of  intense  and  pleasing  emotions  lie 
had  thought  it.  Quite  the  contrary.it  means  giving  up 
most  of  the  things  that  make  life  comfortable. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  he  1ms  always  prided  himself 
on,  it  is  tlmt  he  has  never  been  bossed.  Now  he  is  ordered 
about  and  made  to  do  that  which  is  not  only  distasteful 
to  him,  but  the  utility  of  which  lie  questions.  He  is  re- 
quired to  work  hard,  and  at  night  to  sleep  in  stilling  quar- 
ters, “ upon  uneasy  pallets  stretching  him,”  kept,  awake 
by  the  spasmodic  promptings  of  seasickness.  When  he 
slapped  his  old  claim  Billy,  now  a commissioned  officer, 
on  the  back  yesterday,  the*  latter  took  him  aside  and  told 
him  he  must  not  do  so  anymore.  And  yet,  with  all  his 
trouble,  he  does  his  duty  without- grumbling,  aud  is  really 
a hero  without  knowing  it. 

The  only  complaining  I have  heard  is  about  the  quan- 
tity of  rations,  and  here  the  inexperience  of  the  volunteer 
officer  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  In  some  way  the  same  ra- 
tions which  are  amply  sufficient  for  the  regulars  fail  to  sup- 
ply the  needs  of  the  men  under  the  inexperienced  manage- 
ment of  the  volunteer  commissary.  I see  the  rations  every 
day,  and  must  say,  as  they  come  to  the  volunteer, they  have 
been  rather  scant.  However,  the  volunteer  commissary  is 
learning  every  day.  It  is  noticeable, moreover, that  the  men 
do  not  take  kindly  to  hardtack  and  want  too  much  meat. 

All  these  family  troubles  are  the  result  of 
our  system  of  going  to  war  without  being 
prepared.  The  resulting  difficulties  and 
hardships  cannot  he  avoided,  and  must  he 
borne.  The  one  adverse  criticism  tlmt  can 
with  justice  be  made  on  the  organization 
of  our  volunteer  army  is  that  men  have 
been  appointed  or  elected  to  positions  of 
responsibility  on  account  of  “pull”  and 
popularity  rather  than  any  solid  qualifica- 
tion for  their  work.  On  this  account,  in 
some  of  the  departments,  all  of  the  hard 
work  falls  on  the  regulars,  and  they  should 
have  the  credit  of  it. 

The  volunteer  officers  have,  perhaps, 
more  difficulty  than  their  men  in  adjust- 
ing themselves  to  their  new  positions,  be- 
cause their  duties  arc  more  complicated. 
The  great  question  with  them  is  how  to 
treat  the  private — to  be  intimate  and  yet 
not  to  lose  dignity.  At  home  in  the  regi- 
ment it.  was  a matter  of  lmppy-go-liicky 
good-fellowship,  which  will  hardly  do  in 
actual  war-time.  One  officer  exclaimed, 
the  other  day,  “I  am  obliged  to  treat  the 
men  sharply  in  order  to  bring  them  into 
form,  and  I am  getting  more  unpopular 
every  day.” 

It  will  take  time  to  bring  about  a proper 
relation  between  the  man  of  the  line  and 
his  officer,  but,  when  once  established,  it 
will  be  based  on  a truer  sympathy  than 
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exists  iu  the  armies  of  Europe.  There  is  one 
u buse,  however,  which,  if  not.  put  a stop  to  is 
likely  to  prove  detrimental  to  discipline. 

Owing  to  the  limited  number  of  correspond- 
ents allowed  on  the  Philippine  expedition, 
the  newspapers  of  the  country  have  hit  on 
a plan  to  make  Uncle  Sain  pay  for  the  news 
they  get.  I am.  so  far  as  I know,  the  only 
accredited  correspondent  on  this  expedition 
and  yot  there  are  on  this  ship  alone  six  en- 
listed privates  who  correspond  regularly 
with  newspapers  at  home.  These  men  make 
no  secret  of  their  business,  and  even  go  so 
far  as  lo  have  "staff  correspondent”  printed 
m blood-red  letters  on  their  cards.  The  re- 
sult is  already  making  itself  felt,  for  these 
men  lead  in  the  complaints  which  have 


accurately  the  capacity  of  all  of  his  men.  In 
addition  to  this  process  of  weakening  dilu- 
tion and  unadvised  changes,  all  the  compa- 
nies are  without  their  regular  quota  of  offi- 
cers l liese  have  been  promoted  to  posiiious 
m the  volunteer  service.  Some  companies 
nave  only  one  officer,  and  consequently  the 
duties  of  first  lieutenant  and  second  lieuten- 
ant fall  on  the  shoulders  of  non -commis- 
sioned officers,  who,  of  necessity,  are  not 
equal  to  the  work. 

I give  all  these  details  to  show  under  what 
disadvantages  the  commanders  of  our  forces 
are  lawring,  and  it  seems  that,  considering 
the  difficulties,  the  organization  and  direc- 
tion of  these  expeditions  have  been  handled 
with  remarkable  smoothness.  We  carry  3500 
men  in  four  transports.  In  a day  or  two 
General  Anderson  will  arrive  at  Manila  with 
the  first  expedition  of  2500  men.  There  are 
at  Camp  Merritt  about  14.000  troops  left 
Hie  transportation  Tof  20,000  soldiers  across 
the  lacific  Ocean  constituies  one  of  the 
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been  made.  They  are  bound  to  use  the 
press  to  criticise  their  officers.  Such  of  the 
latter  as  have  political  aspirations  will  be 
afraid  of  becoming  unpopular  at  home.  In 
other  words,  these  privates  will  have  the 
power  of  the  press  back  of  them  to  resist 
the  necessarily  unpleasant  part  of  serious 
discipline.  The  objection  to  officers  acting 
ns  newspaper  correspondents  is  even  strong- 
er on  account  of  their  position  of  trust.  In 
no  other  army  with  which  I have  been  ac- 
quainted are  officers  or  men  allowed  to  do 
newspaper  work. 

'I’he  regulars  are  not  without  their  trouble, 
the  chief  of  which  seems  to  be  that  Congress, 
after  refusing  for  years  to  pass  the  artnv  re- 
form  bill,  suddenly  started  in  to  reform’  the 
army  at  the  very  time  when  it  should  have 
been  left  to  do  its  work  without  being  linndi-  I 
capped  with  intricate  changes.  Experienced 
men  were  taken  from  each  company  to  give 
a basis  for  the  four  new  companies  iu  each 
regiment.  Not  content  with  this,  the  com- 
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we  entered  the  harbor.  At  the  wharf  a few  people  with 
a brass  band  had  already  gathered  to  meet  us,  but  most 
of  Honolulu  was  still  asleep.  Gradually.it  awoke  and 
came  down  to  the  wharf.  The  soldiers  were  not  allowed 
to  leave  the  ship;  and  the  people  expressed  disappoint- 
ment, for  they  wished  to  take  the  soldier  and  regale  him 
witli  the  best  they  had,  and  prove  that  they  were  really 
worthy  of  annexation.  Later  the  men  were  marched 
down  a long  dusty  road  to  the  sea  shore,  where  they  all( 
had  a good  swim.  Between  the  sand-bar,  half  a mile  out, 
and  the  shore  1000  soldiers  plunged  as  in  a huge  bath-1 
tub.  All  were  afterwards  refreshed  with  a good  meal 
along  great  tables  in  the  palm-filled  garden  of  the  palace, 
under  the  green  canopy  of  lofty  trees.  The  girls  of  Hono- 
lulu, in  their  best  frocks  of  white  muslin  and  bright  rib- 
bons, pounced  upon  the  soldiers  and  strung  wreaths  of 
flowers  about  their  necks.  Watching  the  scene.  I turned 
to  an  old  citizen  of  Honolulu  and  asked  him:  “ Why  do 
you  wish  for  annexation?  You  seem  perfectly  happy  with- 
out it.”  He  tucked  his  arm  under  mine  and  led  me  up 
to  lunch  at  the  officers’  club,  which  had  opened  its  heart 
and  its  doors  wide  to  the  American  officers.  He  stopped 
me  before  the  club  door  and  pointed  out  lo  me  a long  line 
of  polished  quick-firing  guns. 

“Have  you  noticed  those  Maxims?  The  childlike  na- 
tive sometimes  wakes  up.  We  never  know  when  it  is 
coming.”  On  the  island  the  question  of  annexation  is 
the  question  of  the  sugar  interest.  Take  away  the  reci- 
procity treaty,  and  the  island  is  lost,  according  to  the 
sugar-growers. 

Just  so  long  as  an  nexation  has  not  taken  place  th  is  danger 
lies  before  them.  The  island  is  very  rich,  and  sugar  stock 
pays  from  twenty  to  forly  per  cent,  interest,  but  great 
risks  are  taken  by  the  capital  invested.  J.  F.  Bass. 


.SANTIAGO  AND  CANEY. 

[Special  ConnKSPoanKNCK  or  “Harper’s  Weekly.”] 

IN  FRONT  OF  SANTIAGO. 

July  S,  1808. 

A wooded  valley  full  of  wooded  hills,  and  marked  here 
and  there  by  a group  of  royal  palms  holding  court  high 
above  the  rolling  sweep  of  green,  runs  between  the  coast 
mountains  and  the  coast  hills.  Santiago  sits  at  the  foot 
of  the  valley  and  just  under  the  sunset— am phitheatrical 
in  shape,  and  facing  the  sea.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
town  big  spurs  from  the  mountains,  and  on  this  side  the 
foot-hills  take  the  water-line  for  the  mouth  of  San- 
tiago Bay.  The  march,  therefore,  has  been  down  Lhis 
valley,  and  towards  a daily  afterglow  of  such  divine 
peace  and  beauty  that  any  such  hell  of  human  fire 
a ml  passion  as  raged  under  it  yesterday  seemed  out 
of  question  for  a thousand  years.  All  we  have  been 
able  to  see  of  Santiago  hitherto  have  been  long  brick 
hospitals  with  Bed  Cross  flags  over  them;  this  side  of 
them,  the  little  pagodalike  fort  of  San  Juan;  this  side  of 
it.  rifle-pits  and  a hill,  almost  vertical,  opposile  the  spot 
where  the  road  emerges  from  the  woods,  but  of  easier 
but  nowhere  easy,  slope  to  the  right;  at  the  base  of  this 
a level,  green,  semicircular,  orchardlike  little  valley,  and 
then  the  woods  through  which  leads  the  main  road  from 
headquarters  to  Santiago,  and  which  was  the  Lane  of 
Death  during- the  battle;  and  afterwards  the  way  of  en 
trance  into  Santiago  was  through  the  fort  of  Sun  Juan. 
But  about  five  miles  up  the  valley  to  the  right,  and  at 
the  base  of  the  coast  mountains,  is  the  quaint  little 
red -roofed  town  of  Caney,  with  a stone  fort  to  the 
right  of  it,  and  a block-house,  to  the  right,  farther  still. 
It  would  be  just  as  well  to  take  these  three  in  on  the  way 
to  Santiago  to  avoid  being  annoyed  in  the  rear  and  to 
bag  a few  hundred  prisoners.  So  the  plan  of  the  battle 
so  far  as  any  mortal  can  make  it  out,  seems  to  have  been 
for  General  (Jhaffee  to  do  this  bagging  as  a sort  of  post- 
prandial (the  troops  went  into  action,  however,  I believe 
without  breakfast— certainly  without  coffee)  amusement 
that  would  leave  the  division  in  a fine  mettle  to  be  led 
mto  Santiago  by  General  Lawton.  Meanwhile  General 


Wheeler  and  General  Kent  were  to  lead  their  divi- 
sions up  the  main  road  and  join  Lawton's  division 
for  the  advance  into  Santiago  when  the  work  at 
Caney  was  doue.  A battery  of  four  guns  was  placed 
to  the  left,  and  on  one  of  the  foot-hills  at  a deserted 
hacienda  called  El  Paso  to  pound  Sun  Juan,  und.a  battery 
of  four  guns  was  placed  to  the  right,  and  on  a high  knoll 
in  the  valley,  to  batter  down  the  stone  fort  and,  if  neces- 
sary, to  shell  Caney.  Both  batteries  began  before  seven 
o'clock,  and  from  that  hour,  until  the  charge  at  four 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  there  was  a steady  musket  fire 
around  the  block-house,  stone  fort,  and  town.  The  Cu- 
bans, who  were  attacking  the  block-house,  lay  out  in  the 
bush  a mile  distant,  blazed  away  their  ammunition,  and 
blandly  asked  for  more.  General  Chuffee  slalked  up  uud 
down  his  firing-line,  swearing  affectionately  at  his  men, 
and  getting  u button  shot  front  the  breast  of  his 
blouse,  while  the  men  who,  at  dawn,  were  slip- 
ping through  the  brush  for  fear  that  the  Spaniards  would 
see  them  and  run  (!)  were  being  potted  at  the  ratio 
of  one  but  of  seven  as  they  hugged  the  ground — but  for 
all  that  advancing  steadily.  The  guns  had  emptied  the 
stone  fort,  thrown  a few  shells  into  the  town,  but  were 
utterly  unable  to  stir  the  Spaniards  from  their  rifle-pits. 
•Meanwhile  Grimes  had  opened  on  San  Juan  from  the  left; 
General  Wheeler  had  marched  through  the  woods;  the 
balloon  had  floated  along  high  above  the  woods,  directing 
the  Spanish  fire  accurately  to  the  columns  advancing  un- 
derneath. General  Kent  had  advanced  too,  and  both 
divisions  had  deployed  to  right  and  left,  fighting 
through  the  chaparral  as  a swimmer  fights  his  way 
through  choppy  waves,  aiid  trying  to  reform  their 
hopelessly  scattered  troops  into  line  under  a heavy 
fire  that  was  dropping  more  officers,  in  proportion, 
than  men,  and  everybody  was  asking,  “Where  the  hell 
is  Chaffee?”  General  Chaffee  was  making  slowly  towards 
the  stone  fort  about  that  hour,  and  was  doubtless  making 
up  his  mind  that  to  take  it  he  Would  have  to  do  what 
Kent  and  Wheeler  were  forced  to  do  at  once,  and  t hat 
was  to  afford  the  unparalleled  military  spectacle  of  char- 
ging with  flesh  and  IiIcxhI,  without  preparation  by  proper 
artillery  file,  and  under  magazine  fire,  against  an  intrench- 
ed enemy  with  unlimited  ammunition  — and  twice  that 
day  this  spectacle  came  to  pass. 

General  Hawkins,  who  was  left  with  only  the  Sixth  and 
Sixteenth  Infantry,  saw  that  he  must  either  withdraw 
his  brigade  or  lead  it  forward,  aud  but  one  of  these  two 
movements  was  possible  for  that  brave  old  general.  His 
trumpets  sounded  forward,  and  in  the  front  line  with  his 
men  the  general  himself  stepped  into  the  tall  grass  of 
that  little  valley  of  death,  and  made  for  the  intrench- 
ments  on  top  of  the  vertical  hill.  Colonel  Woods’s  bri- 
gade was  charging  at  the  same  time  to  the  right,  and 
later,  the  “Rough  Riders,”  who  had  worked  their  way  to  the 
front,  broke  through  a skirraish-liue  of  regulars,  and  with 
Roosevelt  leading  them  on  horseback,  took  a fortified  casa 
to  the  right— Roosevelt  killing  a Spaniard  with  his  pistol; 
and  by  the  time  that  Kent  and  Wheeler  thus  held  the  first 
Spanish  line  of  rifle-pits  on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  Chaffee 
was  drawing  close  to  charge  the  stone  fort  at  Caney.  By 
four  o’clock  both  extraordinary  feats  were  doue,  and  the 
nation  should  bow  low  before  the  American  soldier. 

There  is  nothing  that  daunts  the  American  soldier — 
defective  organization,  deficient  equipment,  hen-coop  life 
on  board  of  transport,  heat  and  fever  of  tropics,  insuffi- 
cient transportation,  lack  of  food,  lack  of  protection  by  ar- 
tillery fire — nothing  that  daunts  the  American  soldier.  I 
have  seen  nothing  from  him  but  patience,  cheerfulness, 
kindness,  and  affection  for  his  stanch  and  dauntless  friend 
— the  officer  of  the  line — and  nothing,  in  return, but  wutch- 
ful,  self-sacrificing  care.  There  will  be  others  to  sing  the 
deeds  of  the  superiors,  and  always  deeds  aplenty  to  be 
sung,  but  I lift  my  voice  for  the  plain  soldier  and  the 
officer  of  the  line.  And  what  a pleasure  it  is  to  have  it 
again  proved  that  there  is  no  better  plain  soldier  than  the 
American  gentleman  and  volunteer! 

The  killed  and  wounded  are  near  1500,  although  the 
small  bullets,  the  long  range,  and  the  ineffective  Spanish 
artillery  fire  make  it  probable  that  the  per  cent,  of  mortal- 
ity among  the  wounded  will  be  small.  John  FOx,  Jit. 


THE  “BOUUGOGNE”  DISASTER. 

BY  VICTOIRE  LACASSE, 

Tub  Only  Woman  Survive m or  tuk  Wkkok. 

Early  in  the  morning  of  July  4 I was  awakened  by  the 
shrill  sound  of  the  fog-horn.  Unable  to  sleep,  I partly 
dressed  and  lay  down  again.  About  five  o’clock  I was 
startled  by  a terrible  crush,  aud  jumped  up  screaming. 

While  I finished  dress- 
ing, my  husband  went 
up  on  deck  to  see  what 
hud  happened.  Rush- 
inn  back  to  me.  lie  said: 
“ We  are  sinking!  Hur- 
ry!” I went  up  half 
dressed;  my  husband 
rusbed  back  to  get  life- 
preservers,  and  we  put 
them  on  on  deck,  help- 
ing other  ladies  with 
theirs,  as  they  did  not 
seem  to  know  how  to 
put  them  on. 

By  that  time  the 
deck  was  crowded  with 
people,  all  with  awe- 
stricken faces,  who 
were  standing  about, 
not  realizing  yet  the 
full  extent  of  the  dan- 
ger. and  waiting  in 
ignorance  for  some 
one  to  tell  them  wlmt 
victoire  lacasse.  to  do  and  where  to  go. 

Among  the  passen- 
gers were  several 
priests  ; one  of  them  was  going  about  giving  a lust  bless- 
ing to  the  frightened  groups  of  people  that  knelt  around 
him,  resigned  to  the  sad  fate  which  awaited  them.  The 
priest  was  calm  and  quiet,  showing  none  of  the  emotion 
of  the  other  passengers,  never  giving  a thought  to  liis  own 
safety,  going  about  without  a life-preserver. 

The  captain  was  standing  on  the  bridge,  giving  orders. 
His  voice  was  lost  in  the  din'ftf  the  confusion;  his  figure 
stood  out  against  the  gray  of  the  sky,  aud  lie  met  his  fate 
with  resignation. 

•Suddenly  the  ship  gave  a list  on  the  starboard  side, 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  for  us  to  stand  on  our 
feet.  We  climbed  into  a life  - boat  already  filled  witli 
frightened  men  and  women.  We  only  staid  in  it  a few 
minutes,  however,  as  we  saw  they  were  not  culling  llie 
ropes.  My  husband  made  me  jump  on  deck, and  dragged 
me  loward  a raft  on  the  stern.  We  hardly  had  reached 
it  when  the  ship  gave  a last  lurch  to  one  side,  aud  we 
both  fell  into  the  water  near  t he  raft.  My  husband  swam 
to  it,  dragging  me  along.  He  climbed  on  it,  helped  me 
on  to  it  almost  unconscious,  and  I staid  kneeling  without 
a movement.  The  raft  was  soon  surrounded  by  a crowd 
of  swimmers,  and  twenty  got  on  it. 

The  ship,  which  lmd  at  first  slanted  sidewise  in  the 
water,  before  sinking  turned  bow  up,  and  went  down 
with  a tremendous  noise,  made  by  the  rush  of  air  and 
water.  As  she  went  down  she  gave  a fearful  roar.  It 
was  almost  like  a human  being  sinking  to  bis  death  with 
a dying  gasp. 

As  the  water  rushed  back  over  the  ship  the  suction 
caused  a fearful  whirlpool,  which  carried  around  in  ils 
awful  turning  crowds  of  bodies  of  the  dead  and  living 
covering  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  whirlpool  spread, 
and  our  raft  began  to  be  dragged  into  it.  when  a piece  of 
wreckage  suddenly  struck  us  a blow  which  threw  us  out 
of  the  course  of  the  whirlpool,  and  thus  got  us  out  of 
danger.  Around  us  rose  cries  of  human  voices  calling  and 
imploring  for  aid.  Some  poor  creatures  who  were  strug- 
gling with  death  would  swim  to  a raft,  aud  when  they 
would  reach  it,  exhausted,  would  be  turned  awuy,  every 
piece  of  wreckage  being  overloaded. 

The  fog  which  had  surrounded  us  cleared  just  then, 
the  sun  came  out  on  the  scene  of  the  disaster,  where 
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THE  SINKING  OF  THE  FRENCH  LINE  STEAMER  .“LA  BOURGOGNE.”  JULY  4. 


Drawn  by  T.  Dart  Walker  from  Descriptions  furnished  by  Survivors. 


remained  only  a mass  of  wreckage,  among  which  were 
three  rafts  and  one  boat,  the  last  being  upside  down, 
with  about  thirty  people  clinging  to  it.  Two  other  boats 
were  already  far  away.  A boat  filled  with  women  had 
been  unfortunately  struck  by  the  funnel  of  the  sinking 
ship,  which  caused  the  loss  of  the  lives  of  all  those  in  it. 
Another  life-boat,  which  was  filled  with  men  and  women, 
was  cut  from  the  davits  just  as  the  ship  was  going  down; 
but  it  was  bio  late,  and,  being  overcrowded,  it  sank  with 
all  its  human  load. 

For  two  hours  no  ship  was  sighted.  It  would  have 
been  impossible  to  pass  a night  on  the  raft,  wet  through, 
as  we  were  partly  submerged,  hungry,  thirsty,  and 
faint.  Suddenly  a man  on  board  of  our  raft  called  out 


there  was  a sail  in  sight.  No  one  believed  him  at 
first,  but  we  soon  realized  that  it  was  truly f so.  This 
gave  a new  energy  to  us  all,  and  we  began  to  row 
in  that  direction.  In  the  mean  time  our  anxiety 
was  terrible  for  fear  the  ship  would  not  notice  us; 
but  a couple  of  hours  afterwards  we  came  in  good 
sight  of  her,  and  realized  that  it  was  the  ship  which  had 
sunk  Iai  Bourgogne,  as  her  forw  ard  part  was  all  crushed. 
After  what  seemed  to  us  ages,  a boat  was  detached  and 
sent  to  our  aid.  One  of  the  rafts  was  taken  in  tow,  and 
two  hours  after  came  our  turn.  A rope  was  thrown  over 
to  our  raft  and  attnehed  to  the  forward  part.  But  as  a 
swell  came  up  and  raised  our  raft  up,  and  lowered  the 
boat,  the  rope  snapped  in  two.  Three  times  we  tried 


again,  and  finally  succeeded  in  being  towed  to  the  side  of 
the  Cromartynhire , where  we  were  taken  on  board,  ex- 
hausted and  soaked  through.  Never  did  a place  look  so 
beautiful  to  me  as  the  quiet  cabin  of  this  sailing  ship,  with 
its  homelike  appearance  of  birds  and  plnuts  belonging  to 
the  captain’s  wife. 

Four  hours  later  the  Grecian  was  sighted  and  hailed. 
Small  boats  took  on  board  the  survivors  of  our  ill  fated 
ship,  except  my  husband  and  myself.  The  Cromnrtyshire 
was  towed  by  the  Gr&eian  to  Halifax,  where  we  landed 
on  July  6.  Never  did  any  land  look  to  us  more  comfort- 
ing and  lovely  than  the  banks  of  Nova  Scotia,  and  we 
realized  more  than  ever  the  horrible  nightmare  we  had 
been  through  and  our  narrow  escape  from  death. 
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SENATOR  MORGAN,  OF  ALABAMA. 

Photograph  by  Bell. 


SENATOR  CULLOM,  OF  ILLINOIS. 


COMMISSIONERS  APPOINTED  BY  PRESIDENT  McKINLEY  FOR  FRAMING 


CONGRESSMAN  II1TT,  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Photograph  by  Bell. 


PRESIDENT  DOLE  OF  HAWAII. 


LAWS  FOR  TIIE  GOVERNMENT  OF  THE  TERRITORY  OF  HAWAII. 


THE  HAWAIIAN  ISLANDS. 


Two  chapters  in  the  story  hold  most  of  the  plot:  two 
periods  separated  by  a century  will  take  us,  if  we  cun 
realize  them,  in  an  instant,  almost,  and  in  a glance. of  the 
eye,  to  the  essential  and  significant  thing  in  Hawaiian  his- 
tory. The  first  period  is  that  of  the  conquests  of  Ka- 
mehameha  I.,  or  Kamehameha  the  Great  — as  great  a 
savage  ns  one  would  have  cared  to  know— and  this  period 
includes  also  the  extension  and  maintenance  of  his  rule  as 
savage  autocrat  of  the  island  group.  And  that  seems 
only  yesterday,  in  one  way.  Kamehamelm's  war-cloak  of 
mamo  feathers  draped  the  bier  of  Kalakaua  in  1891,  when 
the  body  of  the  last  of  the  kings  lay  in  state.  Into  the 
second  period  wo  may  gather,  and  gather  without  crowd- 
ing (as  three  gold  pieces  may  lie  easily  in  a pocket),  the 
overthrow  of  the  monarchy,  the  establishment  of  a repub- 
lic. and  annexation  to  the  United  Slates.  News  of  the 
day,  as  this  page  is  written,  comes  in  the  form  of  a despatch 
telling  us  that  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have  been  attached 
to  the  Department  of  California,  now  under  the  command 
of  Major-General  Merriam;  that  orders  were  issued  to-day 
assigning,  for  the  time  being,  the  First  New  York  Volun- 
teer Regiment  of  Infantry  to  the  Department  of  California, 
for  duty  at  Honolulu. 


IT. 


When  Captain  Cook,  seeking  a northern  passage  from 
the  Pacific  to  the  Atlantic  in  1778,  happened  upon  this 
isolated,  strangely  beautiful  outpost  of  the  Western  Hem- 
isphere, he  noted  its  attractions  to  good  purpose,  and 
with  an  enthusiasm  that  betrays  itself  in  a tendency  to 
exaggerate  certain  details.  A year  later,  in  the  winter  of 
1779,  lie  returned  from  Alaska,  to  be  worshipped  as  a god 
for  a time,  and  then  to  be  killed  by  the  natives,  who  took 
that  emphatic  means  of  expressing  their  remonstrance 
against  the  human  frailties  of  this  bluff  famous  navi- 
gator. 

Kamelinmeha,  a nephew  of  Chief  (or  King)  Kalan- 
iopuu,  was  living  in  Hawaii  at  the  time,  and,  tradition 
says,  was  a witness  of  this  tragedy.  Now  Kalaniopuu 
died  in  1782.  and  in  Die  division  of  his  estates  Kameha- 
meha got  control  of  two  districts  in  the  island.  The  as- 
sassination of  his  only  prominent  rival,  the  Into  King’s 
son.  made  him  lord  of  the  remaining  districts  in  1791; 
then  by  force,  by  craft,  and  especially  by  enlisting  the 
services  of  English  sailors  (who  appear  to  have  been  de- 
lighted to  do  their  part  with  fire-arms  and  fire-water),  he  be- 
came overlord  of  at  least  seven  of  the  eight  inhabited 
islands.  This  result  was  attained  in  1810.  Meantime 
(1792-1794)  Captain  George  Vancouver  visited  Hawaii 
several  times,  with  a 1 letter  motive  and  with  beneficent 
resulis,  for  he  brought  cattle  and  sheep,  unknown  before, 
and  gifts  of  seeds  and  useful  plants.  Kamehameha  died 
in  1819— not  before  long-continued  success  had  proved 
his  wisdom  in  holding  nnd  governing  new  territory  (a 
little  empire,  in  fact).  as  well  as  splendid  talent  for  ex- 
tending his  boundaries.  The  total  area  of  these  eight 
islands  is  one-third  greater  than  that  of  Connecticut— not 
a small  matter  to  keep  in  hand  when  voyages  from  one 
island  to  another  were  made  in  war-canoes. 

That  was  the  heroic  age  of  Hawaii,  when  its  population 
of  Kanakas  was  perhaps  ten  tiine3  as  numerous  as  at  pres- 
ent, and  the  800,000  Kanaka  men  and  women  were  physi- 
cally as  superb,  maybe,  as  those  distant  South  Sea  cousins 
of  theirs  with  whom  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  made  us  so 
well  acquainted.  Certainly  no  other  savage  or  barbarian, 
in  all  the  stories  of  all  the  Pacific  islands,  is  Kamehame- 
ha s superior.  The  race  that  produced  him  had  possibili- 
ties within  itself. 


M just  wlmt  possibilities  we  shall  never  know 
1891  (Kalakaua  then  lying  in  state  under  Kamclmmeli 
feather  cloak)  only  84,430  pure  Hawaiians  were  left  w 
0180  half  castes,  in  a total  population  of  89.900  In’ot 
words,  only  forty-five  per  cent,  of  the  total  population 
the  country  were  then  pure  Hawaiians  or  half-castes,  wl 
the  foreigners — Japanese,  Chinese,  Portuguese,  and  ot 
Europeans  and  Americans— constituted  fifty -five  per  co 
I he  census  of  1896  shows  a further  loss  for  one  clem 
and  gains  for  the  other  elements, as  follows:  Hawaiians  ; 
019;  part  Hawaiians,  8485;  Americans,  3086;  British  22 
Germans,  1432;  French,  101;  Norwegians. 378;  Portugu. 
1.)  191;  Japanese,  24.407;  Chinese,  21,616;  South  Sea 
im  oon  a *tl,cr  ™tionalities,  600  — total  populati 
1 ».»  0-4).  So  far  as  the  pure  Hawaiians  are  concern 

i8!^raC,iniSai«d<i<T,eToo«f  " Percent-  between  the  v< 
iSono  ^ In  1832  lie  n;ltivc  population  was  ab 
ldU.000.  It  is  apparent  from  these  figures  that  the  i 


of  decrease  among  aborigines  has  of  late  been  somewhat 
checked,  but  this  is  inconsiderable  in  view  of  all  the  cir 
cu  instances. 

And  with  this  statement  we  find  that  we  have  ndvanced 
from  the,  beginning  to  the  end  of,  the  century;  that  we 
are  already  in  the  midst  of  the  second  period,  and  know 
how  to  explain  its  happenings. 

Liliuoknlani.  was  made  Queen  on, the  29th  of  January, 
1891.  Two  years  later,  when  she  had  “announced  her 
intention  to  arbitrarily  promulgate  a new  constitution,'’ 
as  the  report  of  the  Committee  of.  Safely  put  it,  a popular 
uprising  dispossessed  her.  The  Hawaiian  monarchical 
system  of  government  was  abrogated,  nnd  a provisional 
government. was  proclaimed,  January  17, 1898;  and  at  this 
juncture  the  United  States  cruiser  Boston  (Captain  Wiltse), 
which  had  opportunely  arrived  three  days  before,  landed 
a force  of  162  officers  and  men— marines  and  bluejackets 
— with  a Gatling  gun  and  a ^-millimetre  revolving  gun, 
to  protect  the  lives  and  property  of  American  citizens. 
Professor  Alexander,  in  his  History  of  the  later  Years  of  the 
Hawaiian  Monarchy  and  the  Revolution  of  1803 , makes  the 
very  cautious  statement  that  “the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  the  United  States  troops  were  on  shore  undoubtedly 
served  to  repress  disorder,  and  gave  the  community  a 
grateful  sense  of  security.  There  was  a band  concert 
at  the  Hawaiian  Hotel  that  evening,  which  was  well  at- 
tended!” 

Commissioners  sent  to  this  country  to  ask  for  annexa- 
tion reached  Washington  at  the  beginning  of  February; 
our  minister  at  Honolulu  assumed  a protectorate  February 
9.  and  President  Harrison’s  message  of  February  15  recom- 
mended annexation.  Two  days  later  an  envoy  of  Queen 
Lilitiokalani  came  to  win  sympathy  and  aid  for  a lost 
cause,  and  presently  the  governments  of  other  nations  as 
well  were  addressed”  in  favor  of  her  restoration.  The  treaty 
of  annexation  was  withdrawn  by  President  Cleveland, 
who  sent  ex-Representative  James  H.  Blount,  of  Georgia, 
as  a special  commissioner  to  take  evidence  and  report  the 
actual  condition  of  affairs  (March  11).  By  Mr.  Blount’s 
order  our  flag  was  removed  from  the  government  build- 
ing in  Honolulu.  On  May  9 Mr.  Blount  was  appointed 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  to  the 
Hawaiian  Islands;  on  the  22d  of  August  lie  returned  to 
Washington;  Albert  S.  Willis,  of  Kentucky,  received  his 
appointment  as  minister  a fortnight  later,  and  presented 
his  credentials  to  President  Dole,  of  the  Provisional  Gov- 
ernment, November  7.  The  ardent  controversy  that  ac- 
companied these  “moves,”  here  so  briefly  stated,  makes 
an  interesting  chapter  by  itself;  it  is  not  essential  in  this 
story,  for  events  proved  that  the  actual  power  had  passed 
out  of  Kanaka  hands.  On  July  4,  1894,  the  Republic  of 
Hawaii  was  proclaimed,  with  Sanford  B.  Dole  as  Presi- 
dent. The  commercial  relations  of  the  new  republic  with 
this  count  ry  were  so  intimate  that  in  1895  the  United  States 
took  99.04  per  cent.,  of  all  Hawaiian  exports  (total  value 
in  that  year,  $8,474,138  15),  while  supplying  79.04  per 
cent,  of  all  Hawaiian  imports  (total  value  in  1895,  $5,714,- 
017  54).  On  July  6, 1898,  the  United  States  Senate,  by  a 
two-thirds  vote,  passed  the  Newlands  annexation  resolu- 
tion. President  McKinley’s  signature  was  affixed  the 
next  day. 

III. 

The  change  wrought  during  the  years  that  intervened 
between  the  apotheosis  of  Captain  Cook  and  the  landing 
of  Captain  Wiltse’s  marines  should  be  shown  with  rather 
more  detail,  for  it  is  perhaps  the  most  perfect  example 
that  history  offers  of  the  displacement  of  vigorous  bar- 
barians without  violence. 

While  Kamehameha  I.  lived  the  King  was  all— the 
strongest,  bravest,  and  most  skilful  warrior;  absolute  mus- 
ter of  the  land,  and  of  every  life  and  of  every  product; 
defender  also  of  the  ancient  religion.  His  reign  extended 
to  May  8,  1819.  The  first  American  missionaries  (from 
Boston)  arrived  April  4, 1820.  It  has  been  customary  to 
ascribe  all  the  changes  to  the  efforts  of  Bingham  nnd 
Thurston  and  their  successors,  but  the  records  will  not 
support  any  such  contention.  Disintegration  of  the  old 
system  had  been  begun  by  European  man-o’-war’s  men 
who  could  work  incredible  destruction  with  their  powder 
and  shot.  These  Europeans  believed  that  mere  men  were 
superior  to  the  forces  of  nature  which  the  Hawaiians  had 
blindly  worshipped.  The  Hawaiian,  accordingly,  learned 
pan  of  an  indispensable  lesson  from  rough  seamen. 

Kamehameha  II.  publicly  defied  the  system  of  “tabu” 
in  October,  1819;  the  idols  and  their  temples  were  burnt; 
and  when  Bingham  and  Thurston  reached  Kailaua  Bay, 
April  4.  1820,  some  of  the  rough  preliminary  work  had  al- 
ready been  done.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  therefore,  that 


the  islandeVs  got  the  seed  of  their  new  faith  at  a time 
when  Die  old  faith  had  been  uprooted. 

In  1823  Kamehameha  II.  (or  Liholiho),  accompanied  by 
his  wife  nnd  six  chiefs,  visited  England.  A few  weeks 
after  arrival  the  King  and  Queen  were  attacked  by  dis- 
ease, and  died.  Their  remains  were  taken  hack  by  Lord 
Byron  (the  poet’s  cousin),  commanding  the  frigate  Blonde. 

The  first  treaty  between  tiie  Hawaiian  Islands  and  the 
United  Slates  was  concluded  in  1826.  In  the  following 
year  Roman  Catholic  missionaries  from  France  arrived, 
but  never  quite  succeeded  in  making  themselves  at  home. 
In  1832  they  were  deported  to  California.  Returning  in 
1837,  they'  barely  secured  the  privilege  of  landing;  and  this 
permission  was  positively  withheld  from  other  represent- 
atives of  the  same  faith  and  nationality.  The  French 
frigate  Artemise  reached  Honolulu  July  9, 1839,  requiring 
nn  indemnity  of  $20,000,  and  a proclamation  of  full  re- 
ligious liberty.  Of  course  this  Demand  was  acceded  to; 
in  fact,  a “ declaration  of  rights  ” preceded  it  by  a month, 
and  an  edict  of  toleration  by  several  weeks. 

In  1840  the  first  constitution  was  proclaimed,  providing 
for  a legislature  to  consist  of  two  houses,  on  the  English 
plan.  Between  1840  and  1843  a series  of  disputes  with 
Fiance  and  England  culminated  in  a provisional  cession 
to  England,  February  25,  1843,  which  was  declined  by 
the  government  of  that  country.  Near  the  close  of  the 
year  a joint  declaration  by  France  and  England  wns  pub- 
lished, recognizing  the  independence  of  the  islands,  and 
engaging  “never  to  take  possession,  either  directly  or 
under  the  title  of  protectorate,  or  under  any  other  form, 
of  any  part,  of  the  territory  of  which  they  are  composed.” 

Liberty  with  a French,  English,  and  American  accent 
was  speaking  to  these  islanders  wlio  Half  a century  be- 
fore had  been  slaves  of  a clever  savage  chieftain.  But 
America  was  coming  very  near,  through  the  settlement 
of  California.  In  1850  the  suggestion  of  a United  States 
protectorate  was  declined  by  our  government.  A consti- 
tution providing  for  universal  suffrage  in  the  choice  of 
members  of  the  lower  house  was  adopted  in  1852. 

The  election  of  David  Kalakaua  as  successor  to  King 
William  Lunalild,  in  1874,  brought  to  the  already  insecure 
office  a person  whose  arbitrary  methods  alienated  his 
friends,  and  whose  dishonest  practices  utterly  destroyed 
the  credit  of  the  monarchy.  But  instead  of  rehearsing 
the  scandals  of  his  reign,  we  may  prefer  to  remember  that 
they  were  personal,  and  therefore  all  covered  (after  lie 
had  died  at  San  Francisco,  in  1891,  and  after  the  cruiser 
Charleston  had  carried  his  remains  back  to  Honolulu)  by 
the  yellow-feather  mantle  of  the  founder  of  the  dynasty— 
who,  “when  six  spears  were  cast  at  once  at  him,  caught 
three,  parried  two,  and  avoided  the  sixth  by  a quick  move- 
ment of  the  body,”  as  Vancouver  relates. 

Which  brings  us  back  to  the  point  of  departure. 

Marrion  Wilcox. 


GHOSTS. 

Badly  and  mistily  they  wander 
By  land  and  sea, 

I watch  them  roaming  here  and  yonder 
Untiringly. 

They  pass  before  me  like  dim  seemings 
Of  living  things, 

Then  melt  into  the  faint  star  gleamings 
On  viewless  wings. 

Some  smile,  I think,  and  some  are  weeping, 
As  if  they  knew 

That  passionate  hearts  are  striving,  reaping, 
To  crown  the  few ; 

That  grief  is  still  the  lot  of  many. 

That  death  alone 

Is  the  one  certain  peace  for  any, 

The  one  end  known. 

They  pass  before  me,  shadows  merely, 

In  drifting  hosts, 

Holding  their  shrouded  heads  austerely — 
These  silent  ghosts. 

These  ghosts  whose  long-forgotten  voices 
And  sightless  eyes 

Remind  me  that  nature  still  rejoices, 
Though  all  life  dies. 

George  Edgar  Montgomery. 
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Thin  Pujier  will  be  the  bent  Pictorial  llittory  of  the  War 
with  Syria, at  it  wan  of  the  War  of  JUKI.  Its  Syria!  Artist* 
a oil  Oormynuknts  are  following  the  Army  no, l Nary,  ami 
notable  Knot*  in  Washington  anil  elsewhere  will  be  arrn- 
rately  jn/rt  rayed. 

ARTISTS.  CORRESPONDENTS. 

CARLTON  T.  CHAPMAN.  JOHN  FOX,  Ju. 

RUFUS  F.  ZOO  BAUM.  FRANK  D.  MILLET. 

FREDERIC  REMINGTON.  JOHN  F.  BASS. 

T.  1)K  THUr-STRUP.  O.  K.  DAVIS. 

W.  A.  ROGERS  HAROLD  MARTIN, 

T.  DART  WALKER.  And  Othbbb. 

Messrs.  Millet,  Bass,  and  Davis  are  in  Manila  or  on 
their  way  thither,  Mr.  Walker  is  with  General  Miles's 
Krj  it'd  it  ion  against  Puerto  Rico,  and  Mr.  Martin  at  San- 
tiago. 


The  Emperor  of  Germany  is  not  unfriendly  to 
us  to  the  point  of  desiring  hostile  relations  on  ac- 
count of  the  Philippines.  His  former  subjects 
who  .are  now  American  citizens,  in  suggesting  the 
presentation  of  a battle-ship  by  them  to  this  coun- 
try, are  probably  giving  utterance  to  a sentimeut 
more  nearly  like  that  of  the  people  of  the  German 
Empire  than  is  that  which  apparently  animates 
the  impolite  officers  of  Admiral  YON  Diedrichs’s 
lleet.  We  have  little  to  fear  from  Germany  ex- 
cept that  exasperating  reports  of  German  misdeeds 
at  Manila  may  increase  the  desire  of  the  American 
people  to  keep  the  Philippines. 

The  Spaniards  and  Cubans  of  Santiago  are  to 
have  a taste  of  American  administration  of  the 
best  character.  President  McKinley,  in.  an  ad- 
mirable paper,  full  of  justice  and  humanity,  ns  well 
as  of  sound  sense,  has  laid  down  the  law  for  the 
surrendered  province.  The  merchants  are  to  re- 
ceive goods  from  all  countries  on  payment  of  the 
lowest  duties— that  is,  the  duties  heretofore  charged 
on  Spanish  merchandise.  The  rights  of  persons 
and  of  property  are  to  be  respected,  and  the  laws 
as  tliey  exist  are  to  continue  to  be  administered  by 
the  Spanish  judges.  The  administration  of  the 
law  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  United  States 
army  officers,  and  will  therefore  be  honest— some- 
thing entirely  new  in  respect  to  Cuban  affairs. 

Newfoundland’s  wish  to  be  represented  at  the 
Quebec  conference  threatens  complications  incom- 
patible with  the  scope  of  the  negotiations.  If  re- 
stricted to  the  discussion  of  closer  commercial  re- 
lations with  this  country,  such  representation  may 
well  be  permitted  ; but  the  introduction  of  the 
west  shore  fishery  rights  question  would  at  once 
cause  a protest  from  France,  and  an  indefinite  en- 
largement of  the  work  of  the  conference.  New- 
foundland has  long  held  aloof  from  confederation, 
although  anxious  to  benefit  by  negotiations  to 
which  Canada  has  been  a party.  The  present 
disorganized  condition  of  the  island’s  trade  and 
finances  calls  loudly  for  some  relief,  and  there  is 
little  doubt  that  a reciprocity  treaty  with  the  United 
States  would  be  welcomed  on  lines  similar  to  the 
Bond-Blaine  treaty  of  a few  years  ago.  The  dis- 
allowance of  that  treaty  by  the  mother  - country 
has  since  been  looked  upon  as  a precedent  to  dis- 
courage the  separate  action  of  Newfoundland  when- 
ever interests  common  to  that  colony  and  the  Do- 
minion are  concerned.  The  general  question  of 
the  fisheries,  apart  from  the  west  shore  difficulty, 
is  a case  in  point.  To  our  government  the  matter 
is  of  some  importance,  as  possibly  demanding  a 
sharper  limitation  of  certain  questions  awaiting 
settlement,  and  a refusal  to  entertain  them  if 
likely  to  lead  to  extra-continental  considerations. 

There  is  a growing  belief  in  this  country  that 
we  are  henceforth  to  play  a larger  part  in  the 
world's  affairs  than  we  have  ever  played  before, 
and  that  this  is  true  is  shown  clearly  enough  by 
the  expansion  of  our  foreign  commerce.  The  old 
walls  erected  and  maintained  by  the  protectionists 
are  breaking  down  before  the  peaceful  assaults  of 
trade.  We  are  discovering  the  mutual  profit  of 
that  intimate  relationship  which  is  essential  to 
complete  growth,  and  which  cannot  prosper  except 
through  peace.  We  say  this  fully  realizing  that 
commercial  jealousies  and  colonial  adventures  for 
the  expansion  of  commerce  are  accountable,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  for  the  present  warlike  at- 
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titude  of  the  nations  of  Europe,  and  for  the  danger 
of  militarism  which  is  threatening  this  country  in 
consequence  of  our  defeat  of  Spain,  our  occupation 
of  her  territory,  and  the  temptation  held  out  to  us 
to  make  England’s  cause  in  China  our  own  by  un- 
dertaking the  government  of  the  Philippines.  But 
commerce  eventually  will  overcome  war,  and  when 
that  day  comes  a colony  will  be  no  more  valuable 
to  the  mother -country  than  to  any  other  power 
with  which  she  can  trade  on  equal  terms,  and  not 
so  valuable  as  to  the  power  that  can  undersell  the 
mother-country.  Protected  Europe  may  secure  an 
expansion  through  the  cost  of  war,  but  England 
has  secured  her  territorial  greatness  by  her  liberal 
trade  policy.  We  can  follow  her  example  if  we 
will,  and  make  the  distant  parts  of  the  world  our 
own  by  stimulating  our  commerce  along  the  lines 
in  which  it  is  now  flowing  and  expanding;  or  we 
may  follow  the  example  of  Germany  and  France, 
and  tax  our  citizens  for  making  trade  for  the  few, 
just  as  we  have  heretofore  taxed  them  for  the  en- 
richment of  our  protected  manufacturers.  We 
can  have  profitable  commerce  and  civilization  with 
peace,  or  burdens  and  barbarism  with  war. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Hill  asserts,  that  Governor 
Black’s  Election  Bureau  bill  is  “based  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York 
are  unable  or  unwilling  to  enforce  the  election  and 
registration  laws  at  their  own  home.”  Therefore 
Governor  Black  proposes  that  the  State  shall  per- 
form the  duty  which  the  people  of  the  city  fail  or 
neglect  to  perform.  But  this  is  modern  politics. 
The  people  of  no  community  in  this  State — and  this 
is  true  of  other  States,  for  that  matter — are  able  or 
willing  to  perform  tlieir  political  duties.  Their  in- 
ability is  due  to  their  surrender  of  their  political 
power  to  bosses,  who  are  as  much  personal  rulers 
as  the  Emperor  of  Germany  or  the  Czar  of  Russia. 
Croker  is  the  ruler  of  this  city,  and  Platt  is,  or 
has  been,  the  ruler  in  the  Slate.  These  two,  hav- 
ing come  together,  agreed  that  elections  in  the  city 
should  be  controlled  by  Police  Commissioners,  com- 
posed of  friends  of  the  two  irresponsible  tyrants, 
each  tyrant  having  two  friends  on  the  Commission. 
Mr.  Hill  seems  to  think  that  because  the  Mayor 
appointed  these  Commissioners,  New  York  city  had 
home-rule  to  that  extent.  Not  at  all,  for  the  peo- 
ple of  New  York  city  had  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  the  matter,  any  more  than  they  will  have  to 
do  with  the  Supervisor  whom  Governor  Black 
expects  to  appoint.  The  reason  why  Governor 
Black  wants  to  run  elections  in  the  city  is  because 
be  is  out  with  Platt.  He  ought  not  to  run  elec- 
tions here,  and  his  measure  is  bad,  as  well  as  uncon- 
stitutional, but  the  system  that  he  replaces,  and 
which  left  the  management  of  elections  in  the 
hands  of  Platt  and  Croker,  was  no  more  a home- 
rule  feature  than  is  Governor  Black’s  scheme,  and 
Mr.  Hill  is  mistaken  if  he  supposes  it  to  be.  Home- 
rule  means  that  the  municipal  family  shall  rule 
the  household,  not  that  one  of  the  members  of  the 
family,  like  Van  Wyck,  for  example,  shall  act  as 
the  agent  for  absolute  rulers  like  Platt  and 
Croker. 

The  longer  Spain  goes  on  with  this  war,  the 
harder  is  going  to  be  the  future  of  her  people.  It 
has  been  the  fact  for  many  years  that  Spain  would 
be  better  off  without  her  colonies,  because,  under 
her  misgovern ment,  her  colonies  have  been  a bur- 
den to  her  public  treasury,  while  their  commerce 
has  been  absorbed  by  more  competent  and  enter- 
prising nations.  Spain  has  within  herself  re- 
sources sufficient  to  make  her  people  happy  and 
prosperous  and  her  government  stable.  If  she 
had  dropped  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  long  ago, 
she  would  now  be  well  advanced  towards  solvency, 
provided  her  statesmen  had  turned  their  attention 
to  her  economic  condition.  We  believe  she  has 
statesmen  who  can  do  this,  and  who  can  accom- 
plish practical  results  in  this  direction.  But  in 
order  to  set  about  it  with  any  hope  of  success, 
peace  should  be  established  as  soon  as  possible. 
Every  day  of  this  war  plunges  the  Spaniards 
deeper  and  deeper  into  insolvency,  and  if  Spain 
consults  her  feelings  rather  than  her  interest  she 
will  come  out  of  the  war  eventually  not  only 
stripped  of  all  her  colonial  possessions,  but  so  bur- 
dened with  taxation,  so  ruined  in  her  credit— such 
a bankrupt,  in  short— that  revolution  is  likely  to  be 
her  lot  for  years  to  come,  unless,  for  their  own  pro- 
tection, stronger  powers  of  the  continent  take  her 
in  hand,  and  either  divide  her  up  or  put  her  in  the 
hands  of  a receiver.  In  any  event,  the  Spanish 
people  have  already  a hard  road  before  them,  and 
the  present  and  succeeding  generations  are  likely 
to  lie  burdened  with  all  the  taxation  that  their  in- 
dustry and  the  fruitfulness  of  their  land  can  bear. 
If  peace  is  much  longer  postponed  they  cannot 
bear  the  burden  that  full  payment  of  every  ch  l»t 
will  necessitate.  We  wish,  for  tlieir  snkes  as  well 


as  for  our  own,  that  the  Spanish  people  would  in- 
sist putting  an  end  to  a conflict  the  result  of 
which  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  is  now  seen  to  be 
inevitable  by  every  intelligent  man  in  Europe,  in- 
cluding the  Spaniards  themselves. 

There  is  a good  deal  of  food  for  reflection  in  the 
commercial  statistics  of  the  country  for  the  fiscal 
year  which  ended  on  the  30th  of  June.  Notwith- 
standing the  increase  in  our  rates  of  duties,  there 
has  been  a very  important  reduction  in  our  public 
revenues  from  customs  taxation.  This,  however, 
is  a phase  of  our  commercial  system  with  which 
the  country  has  been  long  familiar,  and  of  which 
it  is  growing  weary,  even  the  manufacturers  be 
coming  accustomed  to  tlie  belief  that  the  country 
will  not  always  consent  to  play  the  part  of  a pel 
ican  in  their  behalf.  The  growth  of  our  export 
trade  is  the  important  fact  of  the  year's  statistics. 
Owing  to  the  falling  off  in  imports,  or  in  what  we 
ought  to  have  expected  from  them,  the  exports  are 
double  our  receipts  from  abroad,  leaving  what  is 
called  a balance  of  trade  in  our  favor  of  $615,259,- 
024.  This  is  more  than  twice  as  great  as  the  bal- 
ance of  1897.  How  enormous  the  difference  is  may 
be  judged  from  the  fact  that  only  in  the  years  1878, 
1879,  1881,  1892,  1894,  1897,  and  1898  lias  the  bal- 
ance reached  $200,000,000,  and  in  the  best  of  the 
years  enumerated  except  1898 — that  is,  in  1897 — the 
balance  was  but  $286,263,144.  The  actual  value  of 
our  exports  for  the  year  1898  was  $1,231,311,868. 

Ten  years  before,  for  the  year  1888,  the  export  trade 
of  the  country  was  $605,954,507.  Last  year  our  ex- 
ports to  Africa  amounted  to  $17,000,000  as  against 
$3,000,000  in  1888.  During  the  decade  our  exports 
to  Japan  increased  from  $4,000,000  to  $21,000,000;  j 
to  China,  from  $4,500,000  to  $10,000,000;  to  Austria-  I 
Hungary,  from  $500,000  to  $5,000,000;  to  Belgium, 
from  $10,000,000  to  $47,000,000;  to  Denmark,  from  I 
$3,000,000  to  $12,000,000;  to  the  Netherlands,  from  I 
$16,000,000  to  $65,000,000 ; to  France,  from  $40,000,-  ( 

000  to  $100,000,000;  to  Germany,  from  $56,500,000  j 
to  $150,000,000;  to  British  North  America,  from  . 
$38,000,000  to  $85,000,000;  to  the  United  Kingdom,  I 
from  $362,000,000  to  $540,000,000.  Moreover,  the 
proportion  of  exports  of  manufactured  goods  is 
now  large,  being  29  per  cent,  of  the  whole.  The  j 
aggregate  of  exports  of  manufactures  reaches 
nearly  $300,000,000. 

THE  QUESTION  OF  PEACE.  j 

PEACE  is  within  our  power.  It  rests  with  this 

country  to  determine  the  time  when  the  war  ! 
shall  cease.  How  and  when  we  shall  exercise  the 
power  is  matter  for  serious  consideration.  We  ; 
may  permit  Spain  to  understand  that  our  condi- 
tions will  be  hard,  and  we  shall  continue  to  have 
war  for  a long  time  to  come.  On  the  other  hand,  j 
we  may  assure  her  that  the  nation  will  be  as  gen-  ■ 

erous  to  its  defeated  foe  as  our  sailors  and  soldiers  I 

have  beeu  to  Cervera  and  Toral,  and  we  may 
have  peace  at  any  time.  At  least,  we  may  have  a 
cessation  of  hostilities;  for  definitive  and  technical 
peace  depends  upon  the  Senate,  which  may  possi- 
bly follow  its  recent  traditions  and  refuse  to  ac- 
cept any  treaty  to  which  the  executive  powers  of 
the  two  countries  may  agree.  Such  a state  of 
things  as  may  be  created  by  the  inaction  of  the 
Senate,  or  by  its  refusal  to  accept  the  terms  agreed 
to  by  the  President,  may  endure  for  years,  and  J 

there  may  nevertheless  be  a real  peace  all  the  time.  j 

The  President  lias  the  matter  in  his  own  hands. 

He  may  accept  overtures  and  may  conclude  a | 
treaty.  If  his  treaty  require  the  evacuation  of 
any  part  of  Spanish  territory  by  American  forces, 
he  can  carry  out  that  requirement  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  debating  his  treaty,  or,  better  still,  before  it 
meets  for  its  consideration.  i 

The  question  as  to  the  prospects  of  peace  depends  j 
entirely  upon  the  terms  which  we  are  to  exact 
from  Spain.  If  by  these  terms  she  is  left  with  j 

something  that  she  will  inevitably  or  probably  , 

lose  by  a continuation  of  the  war,  peace  may  be  j 

had  very  soon.  If,  however,  our  demands,  if  ac- 
ceded to,  would  strip  Spain  of  all  her  colonial 
possessions,  or  would  humiliate  her  beyond  endur- 
ance, she  would  probably  continue  the  war  for  tlie  ! 
simple  reason  that  if  she  is  to  lose  all  in  any  event, 
she  would  prefer  to  lose  gloriously  by  fighting  to 
the  death,  than  to  give  up  while  she  still  possesses 
soldiers  and  other  resources.  As  the  London 
Spectator  says:  “ If  the  American  people  desire 
that  the  terms  should  be  hard  tliey  will  be  hard, 
and.  as  we  think,  they  will  be  too  hard  to  tempt 
Spaniards  to  abandon  their  ideas  as  to  what  in  the 
way  of  resistance  is  demanded  of  them  by  honor. 
There  will  he  peace,  no  doubt,  in  the  end.  Indeed, 
when  bull -dog  and  blood-hound  meet  in  combat  I 
there  always  is  peace,  serene  peace — for  the  sur- 
vivor.” 

This  question  of  terms  is  one  of  great  and  iinnie-  t 
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diate  importance.  The  determination  which  we 
reach  will  mean  either  peace  or  a continuation  of 
the  war,  and  in  the  continuation  of  the  war  is  in- 
volved the  problem  of  expansion.  Nothing  that 
can  happen  to  us,  we  think,  will  go  so  far  to  make 
this  country  a colonial  power  like  France  and  Ger- 
many, but  not  at  all  like  England,  as  the  continua- 
tion  of  the  war  against  Spain.  The  passion  of  the 
people,  with  whom  the  decision  ultimately  rests, 
will  be  more  and  more  iu flamed  by  the  stubborn 
resistance  of  the  Spaniards,  by  every  battle  that  is 
made  necessary  by  such  resistance,  by  the  loss  of 
American  lives,  by  the  piling  up  of  war  expenses, 
already  enormous,  by  the  interruption  and  depres- 
sion of  trade  which  is  sure  to  come  sooner  or  later. 
Besides,  we  are  beginning  to  believe  that  we  have 
been  mistaken  as  to  the  character  of  the  Cuban 
insurgents;  that  instead  of  being  a worthy  and 
heroic  people  struggling  for  their  liberty  and  for 
self-government,  their  soldiers  in  the  field  at  least 
are  worthless  and  half  barbarous,  willing  to  tt&e 
what  we  are  ready  to  give  for  nothing,  willing  to 
stand  passively  and  cowardly  by  while  American 
soldiers  ard  shot  down  in  what  they  regard  as  their 
own  cause,  and  eager  to  claim  the  fruits  of  our 
victories,  to  which  they  have  shamefully  neglected 
to  contribute.  The  Spaniards  whom  they  have 
shot  at  most  eagerly  were  the  poor  victims  of  Cer- 
vera’s  fleet  as  they  swam  ashore  from  their  wreck- 
ed ships.  On  these  helpless  men  the  Cubans  seem 
to  have  been  willing  to  do  murder,  but  when  it 
came  to  fighting  armed  Spaniards  in  the  open,  they 
left  that  dangerous  work  to  our  troops.  The  war 
will  not  have  to  last  much  longer  before  the 
American  people  will  conclude,  unjustly  no  doubt,- 
that  these  barbarians  in  the  eastern  end  of  the  isl- 
and are  typical  Cubans,  and  will  make  up  their 
minds  that  such  a people  do  not  possess  the  ca- 
pacity for  self-government.  Not  much  more  fight- 
ing, either,  will  be  necessary  to  convince  a large 
number  of  Americans  that  the  Philippines  ought 
not  to  be  left  under  the  government  of  Spain,  nor* 
at  the  tender  mercies  of  the  insurgents.  In  a 
word,  as  the  war  goes  on,  the  chances  that  we  shall 
keep  whatever  territory  we  conquer  are  stronger 
and  stronger. 

The  time  has  not  yet  passed,  however,  when  wo 
may  make  peace  on  the  terms  on  which  we  began 
the  war;  aud  if  we  do  that,  our  problem  is  settled; 
while  if  we  go  on  until  it  becomes  impossible  or 
difficult  to  give  up  Cuba,  or  the  Philippines,  or 
Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Lad  rones  either  to  their  people 
or  to  Spain,  we  shall  be  forced  to  face  new  polit- 
ical problems,  national  and  international,  of  the 
gravest  character.  Our  right  to  begin  the  war,  or 
to  intervene,  as  set  forth  by  the  President  in  his 
message  to  Congress  of  April  11,  rested  on  four 
grounds:  first,  the  cause  of  humanity;  second,  our 
duty  to  protect  our  own  citizens  in  Cuba;  third, 
the  injury  to  commerce  caused  by  the  “ wanton 
destruction  of  property  and  devastation  of  the  isl- 
and ”;  fourth,  the  menace  to  our  peace  caused  by 
the  condition  of  Cuba.  The  resolutions  in  pur- 
suance of  which  war  was  declared  stated  that  the 
reason  for  the  war  was  “the  abhorrent  conditions 
which  have  existed  for  more  than  three  years  in 
the  island  of  Cuba.”  They  then  declared  that  the 
“ people  of  Cuba  are,  and  of  right  ought  to  be,  free 
and  independent”;  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
United  States  to  demand  that  Spain  “relinquish 
its  authority  and  government  in  the  island  of  Cuba, 
and  withdraw  its  land  and  naval  forces  from  Cuba 
and  Cuban  waters.”  'The  resolutions  then  author- 
ized the  President  “to  use  the  entire  land  and 
naval  force  of  the  United  States,  and  to  call  into 
the  actual  service  of  the  United  States  the  militia 
of  the  several  States,  to  such  extent  as  may  he 
necessary  to  carry  these  resolutions  into  effect .” 
Finally  Congress  disclaimed,  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States,  “any  disposition  or  intention  to  ex- 
ercise sovereignty  or  control  over  the  island  except 
for  the  pacification  thereof,  and  asserts  its  deter- 
mination, when  that  is  accomplished,  to  leave  the 
government  and  control  of  the  island  to  its  peo- 
ple.” 

The  war  was  begun,  therefore,  for  the  liberation 
of  Cuba,  and  the  President’s  authority  to  carry  it 
on  is  actually  limited  to  the  accomplishment  of  the 
task  of  driving  Spain  out  of  the  island.  That  ob- 
ject accomplished,  the  professed  reason  for  the  war 
ceases  to  exist,  while  we  are  under  a solemn  prom- 
ise to  withdraw,  and  to  leave  the  “government  aud 
control  of  the  island  to  its  people.”  It  is  true  that 
we  have  a right  to  indemnity  and  to  security  against 
the  future,  and  to  that  end  we  control  Manila  and 
shall  control  Puerto  Rico.  Moreover,  it  is  also  true 
that  either  the  Spaniards  or  the  Cubans  may  so 
change  conditions  that  our  agreement  may  cease  to 
be  binding  in  conscience.  At  present,  however, 
there  is  every  reason  to  insist  that  if  peace  shall  be 
made,  the  stated  reasons  on  which  the  war  was  be- 
gun cannot  be  honorably  departed  from.  We  must 


give  Cuba  to  the  Cubans,  and  in  the  Philippines 
we  can  only  demand  a tenancy,  or  a right,  which 
shall  assure  us  a fair  indemnity  for  the  cost  of 
the  war. 

The  proposition  before  the  country  is  plain. 
Either  we  must  make  peace  at  once,  returning  to 
our  ordinary  vocations,  looking  after  our  own 
affairs,  withdrawing  from  expenditures  that  make 
taxation  onerous,  becoming  again  the  republic 
teaching  the  blessings  of  peace,  or  we  must  go 
on  with  the  war.  If  we  accept  the  latter  alter- 
native, we  shall  doubtless,  in  the  end,  assume  the 
government  of  distant  colonies.  The  people  of 
the  islands  which  we  shall  take,  including  Cuba, 
are  opposed  to  the  proposition  that  we  shall  gov- 
ern them.  They  are  unlike  us,  and  most  of  them 
are  barbarians.  We  will  not  colonize  these  isl- 
ands, because  they  are  tropical,  and  white  men  do 
not  colonize  the  tropics.  We  shall  be  obliged  to 
govern  them  without  their  couseht.  In  order  to 
do  that  we  shall  be  forced  lo  maintain  a large  navy 
and  a large  standing  army.  The  cost  of  these 
necessities  will  be  great  in  money,  but  greater  still 
in  their  moral  and  political  effect,  for,  with  large 
military  establishments  and  distant  dependencies, 
we  must  have  a stronger  Executive  than  we  have 
now%  and  less  meddling  from  Congress.  We  must 
then  have  an  Executive  powerful  enough  to  act  in  a 
question  of  war  and  peace  on  his  own  initiative, 
for  our  borders  will  lie  next  to  those  of  the  quar- 
relling nations  of  Europe.  And  we  must  consider, 
too,  what  consequences  will  follow  in  our  domestic 
affairs  wlieu  we  arm  the  Executive  with  stronger 
powers  aud  give  to  him  a large  army  to  maintain  aud 
enforce  them.  All  these  matters  must  be  thought 
of  at  once,  for  if  we  prolong  the  war  we  shall  need 
to  change  our  government;  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  are  content  with  our  present  conditions,  we 
shall  make  peace  as  soon  as  we  can  with  dignity. 

JUSTICE  AND  “ IMPERIALISM.” 

Zola  has  been  condemned  again,  and  sentenced. 
It  appears  that  he  has  run  away  rather  than  un- 
dergo his  sentence.  He  has  appealed  to  Philip 
sober,  to  posterity,  to  what  you  will.  Only  he  has 
admitted  by  evasion  that  France  is  in  the  mean 
while  too  hot  to  hold  a courageous  writer  who  has 
shown  a disposition  to  tell  the  truth  about  a case 
pending  iu  the  French  courts. 

The  American  who  concludes  that  the  French 
courts  are  deliberately  doing  injustice  for  the  sake 
of  doing  it  would  conclude  rashly.  French  magis- 
trates “average  up  ” very  fairly  with  American 
magistrates.  There  is  no  more  popular  desire  in 
France  than  there  is  in  America  to  do  injustice, 
even  upou  a Jew,  for  the  sake  of  doing  it.  And 
yet  here  is  the  case:  A court  martial  has  con- 
demned to  a punishment  which  is  almost  capital, 
and  which  to  some  temperaments  would  be  more 
than  capital,  for  an  offence  which  at  the  most  is 
technical.  Dreyfus  did  not  mean  to  betray  his 
country  for  hire,  and  nobody  any  longer  really 
maintains  that  he  did.  And  yet,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure the  conviction  of  a man  who  is  otherwise 
than  technically  innocent,  the  Minister  of  War 
comes  into  court  to  read  into  a memorandum  a 
name  that  is  not  there,  the  high  generals  of  the 
army  come  into  a civil  court  to  tell  the  jury  what 
verdict  it  ought  to  find.  The  judges  of  the  civil 
courts  not  only  permitted  but  eagerly  promoted 
this  scandalous  attempt  to  prostitute  their  courts 
from  instruments  of  justice  to  instruments  for  the 
promotion  of  discipline  in  the  army,  and  for  the 
suppression  of  public  criticism  upon  the  procedures 
of  the  army. 

It  is  very  surprising,  very  pathetic.  There  must 
be  a cogent  reason  for  it.  This  reason  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  military  situation  of  France.  To  tell 
the  truth  about  Dreyfus,  or  do  justice  in  his  case, 
it  has  been  said  a hundred  times  over,  would  be  to 
“compromise  the  national  defence.”  Specifically, 
it  seems  that  it  would  be  to  imperil  the  Russian 
alliance.  The  Russian  alliance,  in  the  view  not 
only  of  the  leaders  of  the  army,  but  of  the  judges 
of  the  tribunals,  is  more  important  than  the  doing 
of  justice  between  man  and  man. 

We  do  not,  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  dis- 
closures we  cannot,  know  how  much  of  truth  there 
is  in  this  view,  how  much  the  Russian  alliance 
would  be  imperilled  by  the  publication  of  the  truth 
about  Dreyfus,  and  by  the  permission  to  Zola  to 
justify  himself,  if  he  can  justify  himself,  by  the 
production  of  all  relevant  and  competent  evidence. 
But  we  are  bound  to  take  notice  of  the  predica- 
ment in  which  the  French  generals  and  the  French 
judges  are  placed.  If  our  own  country  were  as- 
sailed by  powerful  enemies,  and  hud  but  one  friend 
iu  the  world,  we  should  all  feel  that  the  support  of 
that  friend  was  worth  having  at  the  cost  of  great 
sacrifices  nnd  of  great  losses,  possibly  even  at  the 
cost  of  doing  grievous  injustice  to  individuals,  pos- 


sibly at  the  loss,  if  we  were  generals  or  judges,  of 
our  own  self-respect. 

All  that  we  are  entitled  to  say  in  the  presence  of 
such  a conflict  is  a thanksgiving  that  we  are  not 
subjected  to  such  a temptation,  and  a prayer  that 
we  may  be  relieved  from  it.  And  yet  is  there  not 
a party— and  a very  noisy  and  insistent  party — 
which  is  bent  upon  taking  us— a nation  which  has 
never  known  temptations  of  this  kind — into  the 
midst  of  them?  France  knows  now,  better  than  we 
know,  the  seriousness  of  Jefferson’s  awful  warn- 
ing about  “entangling  alliances,”  but  perhaps  not 
better  than  we  are  doomed  to  know  it.  France  is 
a militant  nation  by  the  very  necessity  of  her  ex- 
istence. It  is  true,  as  Bismarck  said  long  ago, 
that  she  might  disarm,  and  that  Eurn}>e  might  dis- 
arm, if  she  would  explicitly  renounce  the  project  of 
reconquering  the  province  which  Germany  con- 
quered from  her  a quarter  of  a century  ago.  But 
it  is  true  also,  as  Bismarck  also  said,  that  such  a 
renunciation  would  be  fatal  to  any  French  min- 
istry, or  to  any  individual  French  politician,  who 
should  venture  upon  making  it.  And  so  it  is  a 
national  necessity  that  France  should  maintain  a 
standing  army  of  550,000  men  in  time  of  peace; 
and  it  seems  lo  be  a national  necessity  also  that  the 
representatives  of  this  huge  force  should  be  able  to 
dictate  the  verdicts  of  juries,  and  that  judges  should 
be  content  to  register  the  decrees  of  generals. 

But  the  condition  which  is  the  doom  of  Fiance 
there  are  a number  of  Americans  who  are  insist- 
ing that  we  should  incur,  without  any  necessity 
whatever,  and  in  mere  “gayety  of  heart.”  Without 
question,  as  soon  as  we  embark  upon  the  policy  of 
“imperialism,”  we  shall  be  compelled  to  seek  for 
alliauces.  In  isolation  we  can  protect  our  own 
coasts, but  we  cannot,  iu  isolation, protect  dislant  de- 
pendencies. We  shall  be  forced  to  seek  alliances; 
we  shall  be  forced  to  maintain  a great  army.  And 
it  may  very  well  be  that  in  order  to  secure  our  al- 
liances the  chiefs  of  our  great  army  may  find  it 
necessary  to  appeal  to  the  courts  to  pervert  them- 
selves from  ministers  of  justice  to  ministers  of  in- 
justice. What  a dreadful  choice  is  this  between 
justice  aud  patriotism!  If  we  incur  it,  we  shall 
differ  from  France  in  that  we  have  deliberately 
brought  about  the  situation  which  offers  such  a 
choice,  while  she  has  had  the  situation  thrust  upou 
her. 

DIARY  OF  TIIE  WAR. 

Saturday,  July  1C.— The  conditions  of  capitulation  sub- 
mitted to  our  government  in  a despatch  from  General 
Shatter  were  the  following  : All  forces  and  wur  material 
in  the  territory  lying  east  of  a line  from  Aserradero  to 
Sugua,  rid  Palma,  are  included;  the  United  Slates  to  trans- 
port, with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  all  Spanish  troops  in 
the  ceded  district  to  the  kingdom  of  Spain— the  troops 
to  embark  at  points  conveniently  near  their  present  garri- 
sons; officers  to  retain  their  side-arms,  and  both  officers 
and  men  their  personal  property;  Spanish  authorities  to 
be  allowed  to  take  the  military  archives  belonging  to  sur- 
rendered district;  volunteers  and  guerillas  to  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  Cuba  under  parole  during  the  present  war, 
giving  up  their  arms;  Spanish  forces  to  march  out  of  San- 
tiago with  honors  of  war,  depositing  their  arms  at  a point 
mutually  agreed  upon,  to  await  disposition  of  the  United 
States  government,  it  beiug  understood  that  the  American 
commissioners  will  recommend  that  the  Spanish  boldiers 
be  allowed  to  return  to  Spain  with  their  arms. 

General  Sliafter  stated  that  the  surrender  included  about 
twelve  thousand  soldiers  “against  whom  a shot  has  not 
been  fired,”  and  that  the  number  of  troops  to  be  returned 
to  Spain  was  above  twenty-four  thousand. 

The  contents  of  General  Torsi's  letter,  tinted  at  Santi- 
ago July  15,  and  beginning,  “ I am  now  authorized  by  my 
government  to  capitulate,”  had  already  been  made  known 
at  Washington;  it  is  therefore  only  necessary  to  add,  in 
order  to  show  plainly  the  important  successive  steps  in 
these  negotiations : First,  that  our  government  adhered 
to  its  original  demand  that  the  surrender  should  be  un- 
conditional, thus  declining  the  commissioners’  suggestion 
in  regard  to  the  retention  of  arms  by  the  Spanish  troops, 
and,  second,  that  the  commissioners  representing  Tornl 
and  the  Spanish  government,  yielding  all  other  points 
for  which  they  had  stood  out,  received  the  promise  that 
Spauish  troops  (not  volunteers  or  guerillas)  should  be  sent 
from  the  ceded  district  to  Spain  at  our  expense. 

Sunday,  July  77.— General  Sliafter  and  General  Tornl, 
with  their  staffs  nnd  escorts,  met  at  a point  between  the 
lines  of  the  Spanish  und  American  forces  at  nine  o’clock 
this  morning.  The  Spanish  commander,  with  a brief 
statement  in  his  own  language  to  the  effect  that  Santiago 
de  Cuba — city  and  province — had  now  been  delivered 
into  the  custody  of  the  United  States,  offered  to  give  up 
his  sword,  but  it  was  returned  to  him.  The  two  generals 
then  rode  through  the  city,  Hie  American  taking  formal 
possession,  as  lie  narrates  in  a despatch  of  this  date  to 
Adjutant-General  Corbin.  “ I have  the  honor.”  lie  says, 
"to  announce  that  the  American  ting  has  been  tins  in- 
stunt  (IS  o’clock,  noon)  hoisted  over  the  house  of  the 
civil  government  ....  An  immense  concourse  of  pco- 
ple  was  present,  a squadron  of  cavalry,  ami  a regiment 
of  infantry  presenting  arms,  and  a band  playing  na- 
tional airs.  A light  batlery  fired  a salute  of  twenty  one 
guns.  Perfect  order  is  being  maintained  by  the  municipal 
government.  The  distress  is  very  great,  hut  there  is  little 
sickness  in  town,  aud  scarcely  any  yellow  fever.  A small 
gunboal  aud  about  two  hundred  seamen  left  by  l ervera 
have  surrendered  to  me.  Obstructions  are  being  removed 
from  Hie  mouth  of  the  harbor.  Upon  coming  into  the  city 
I discovered  a perfect  entanglement  of  defences,  tight- 
(Continued  on  pa/je  754  ) 
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In  ft  letter  Addressed  to  Senator  ITonr,  Professor  Norton 
snys  that  the  Senator's  recent  remnrks  m Worcester  about 
him  ftinl  his  opinions,  to  which  allusion  was  made  in  the 
Wkbki.y  hist  week,  are  based  on  misinformation.  1 oil 
nssail  me.”  he  writes,  " for  words  which  you  say  you  hare 
seen  quoted  ns  addressed  by  me  to  ‘ the  youth  of  the  uni- 
versity ' where  you  and  I were  classmates  more  than  flrty 
years  ago.  If  you  saw  them  thus  quoted  you  were  led 
into  error  No  such  words  were  addressed  by  me  to  the 
youth  of  the  university.  They  are  garbled  sentences  from 
an  account  in  a Western  newspaper  of  an  interview  wills 
me  dishonorably  obtained  and  incorrectly  reported.  1 (1  11 
say  to  the  youth  of  the  university  that  tins  war  with  Spain 
was 4 in'diirious';  that  Tor  the  accomplishment  of  the  ends 
which,  Js  a mil  ion, we  professed  to  seek  by  its  means  it  was 

‘needless' and, consequently,' criminal.'  To  which  Hen- 

ntor  Hoar  replies,  in  a letter  addressed  to  Dr.  Norton,  that 
the  opinions  in  question,  whether  literally  imported  or  not, 
“are  in  general  accord,  I am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  senti- 
ments I am  constantly  in  the  habit  of  hearing  of  as  com- 
ing  from  you,  both  in  public  utterance  nnd  private  speech, 
and  of  the  style-  with  which  I used  to  he  not  unfamiliar 
when  I occasionally  met  you.”  He  adds:  “All  lovers  of 
Harvard  and  all  lovers  of  the  country  have  felt  for  a long 
lime  that  your  relations  to  the  university  made  your  Infill 
dice  bad  for  the  college  and  bad  for  tile  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  high  time  that  somebody  should  say  what  I 
have  said.” 

What  Senator  Hoar  said  of  Professor  Norton  will  do  no 
harm  and  may  do  good.  When  the  Senator  says  that  "all 
lovers  of  Harvard  and  all  lovers  of  the  country  ’ have  long 
felt  that  Dr.  Norton’s  influence  on  youth  was  injurious, 
he  goes  too  far.  But  it  is  true  that  a great  many  lovers 
of  Harvard  and  of  the  country  have  thought  that  certain 
elements  in  Dr.  Norton’s  influence  were  so  deleterious  ns 
to  more  than  counterbalance  the  value  of  that  influence 
in  other  respects.  It  is  an  influence  that  has  been  potent 
for  a generation  with  many  of  the  cleverest,  men  who  have 
passed  through  Harvard  college.  It  has  been  strong  in 
kindness,  in  taste,  and  in  most  of  the  elements  of  civiliza- 
tion. Its  defect  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  have  distrusted 
it  has  been  that  it  has  seemed  to  them  to  face  backwards; 
to  he  a quencher  of  enthusiasm,  an  influence  which  dis- 
posed young  men  to  regard  themselves  ns  citizens  of  a 
world  which, on  the  whole,  is  unworthy,  which  saw  its  best 
days  in  Greece  in  the  age  of  Pericles,  and  has  had  ups  and 
downs  ever  since,  with  downward  tendencies  ominously 
noticeable  at  present.  Ordinarily  when  we  sny  a man  is 
“ not  of  this  world,”  we  mean  that  spiritual  interests  en- 
gross him  overmuch;  hut  if  we  should  apply  that  phrase 
to  Professor  Norton  we  would  probably  mean  that  his 
world  was  the  world  of  Greece  and  of  resthetlclsm.  We 
trace  hack  our  hopes  for  our  civilization  to  a manger  in 
Bethlehem,  hut  Professor  Norton’s  civilization  1ms  always 
seemed  to  look  back  regretfully,  and  rather  hopelessly,  to 
the  Acropolis  nnd  the  Parthenon.  Perhaps  these  theories 
do  him  injustice,  hut  whether  just  or  not  they  exist. 

In  his  letter  to  Senator  Hoar  Dr.  Norton  says,  reproach- 
fully: “You  have  seen  fit, disregarding  our  almost  life- 
long relations  of  friendliness,  to  make  a public  attack  on 
me  of  verbal  severity.”  The  implied  reproach  does  not 
seem  to  he  warranted.  If  Senator  Hoar  felt  that  the 
opinions  imputed  to  Dr.  Norton  were  doing  harm  and 
should  he  controverted,  considerations  of  personal  friend- 
liness should  not  have  excused  him  from  assailing  them. 
His  age  and  his  position  made  him  a particularly  fit  per- 
son to  say  what  he  has  said.  Perhaps  in  manner  he  has 
shown  some  excess  of  zeal,  hut  there  is  no  trnce  of  ma- 
lignity either  in  his  speech  or  in  his  letter,  and  in  both  lie 
made  himself  clearly  understood. 
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recent  Issue  of  an  over-zealous  newspaper  (the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle).  which  remarked  with  some  anx- 
iety on  a tendency  to  coddle  Spanish  prisoners  of  war  a 
tendency  which  it  traced  to  liio  same  weak-minded  stnti- 
mentiilisin  Hint  induces  some  persons  to  send  flowers  to 
murderers  under  sentence  of  death. 

Sympathy  for  our  side  in  our  war  with  Spain  comes 
from  two  sources,  which  Hie  reader  of  history  will  And 
particularly  interesiing.  A Philadelphia  newspaper, 
which  is  quoted  by  Hr.  William  Elliot  Griffis  (editor  of  the 
abridged  "edition  of  Motley's  Dutch  llepMic).  print*  a let- 
ter from  a correspondent  in  Rotterdam,  who  says  that, 
while  most  of  Continental  Europe  is  inclined  to  sympa- 
thize With  Spain,  Holland  stands  out,  for  the  tubiins.  It 
is  npparent.  from  tiic  leanings  of  t lie  Dutch  newspapers, 
that  Holland  lias  not  yet  forgotten  Alva.  .... 

An  analogous  report  conies  from  Jerusalem  in  the  toim 
of  a copy  of  a prayer  offered  at  Jerusalem  on  June  1 1,  at 
a service  in  behalf  of  the  American  arms,  held  before  a 
large  congregation  of  Jews  in  the  largest  synagogue  in 
the  city.  " Let  Tliv  face  shine.  O God,”  runs  tins  prayer, 
“on  the  voting  men  and  their  lenders  who  risk  their  lives 
for  a just  enuse  to  save  the  oppressed  from  their  op- 
pressors.  But  on  their  adversaries  show  Thy  might. 
Avenge  the  blood  of  Thy  servants  that  lias  been  slied  by 


Several  interesting  changes  are  announced  in  the  world 
of  periodical  literature.  Tile  Critic,  after  prevailing  as  a 
weekly  for  eighteen  years,  is  to  assume  the  shape  and  di- 
mensions of  a magazine,  and  to  be  issued  monthly.  The 
Chap-Book  of  Chicago  has  been  bought  by  the  Dial  of  tlie 
same  town  and  ceases  to  exist,  except  so  far  as  its  pres 
enee  may  lie  detected  in  the  Dial's  inner  consciousness. 
The  Chap  Book  was  started  in  May,  1894,  in  Cambridge 
by  two  Harvard  undergraduates,  and  has  been  issued 
semi-monthly.  One  hundred  numbers  of  it  in  all  were 
published,  and  there  were  few  dull  ones,  if  any,  in  the 
lot.  When  a periodical  sells  out  and  disappears,  the  in- 
ference is  that  it  didn’t  pay.  In  the  Chap-Book's  case  a 
good  many  mourners  will  he  ready  to  sny,  “We  could 
have  better  spared  some  better-paying  paper.” 

The  Indejtendent  assumes  magazine  form  (like  the  Out- 
look), but  continues  to  be  a weekly.  It  seems  good  to  be 
in  the  fashion,  whether  the  goods  concerned  are  periodicals 
or  millinery,  and  the  magazine  form  is  just  now  very 
much  the  fashion  among  the  un illustrated  weeklies. 


A comment  in  the  Weekly  of  July  18  about  a recent 
disturbance  at  West  Point  which  led  to  tlte  third  class  be- 
ing put  under  arrest  gave  an  impression  which  seems  to 
have  been  unjust,  ft  is  true  that  the  third  class  did 
“holler”  for  Colonel  Mills,  the  late  commandant,  now 
or  recently  at  Santiago,  but  the  cause  of  their  demonstra- 
tion was  not  a pressure  of  martial  enthusiasm,  hut  dissat- 
isfaction over  sundry  innovations  in  the  routine  of  their 
summer  work  which  Colonel  Mills’s  successor  has  Intro- 
duced. The  present  commandant  has  made  changes  in 
tactical  instruction,  ami  has  introduced  practical  field 
marches  in  full  field  equipment,  reeonnoissance,  outpost 
duty,  and  advance-guards,  in  force  with  all  arms,  which 
has  made  the  experiences  of  the  present  third  class  some- 
what more  laborious  than  those  of  their  predecessors. 
Coming  in  from  a stiff  practice  march  on  a warm  morn- 
ing the  third  class  did  indicate  in  a noisy  and  unauthor- 
ized manner  their  preference  for  the  old  way  of  doing 
things.  That  was  insubordination,  and  was  “ mildly  dis- 
ciplined by  the  regular  punishment  prescribed  for  such 
an  offence.”  It  is  proper  to  add  that  the  practical  field- 
work which  the  present  commandant.  Colonel  Hein,  has 
substituted  for  some  of  the  drills  on  the  plain  is  stated  to 
be  in  line  with  advanced  modern  military  methods  in  use 
in  Europe,  and  is  highly  commended  by  competent  au- 
thorities. “The  work,”  writes  an  informant  of  the 
Weekly,  “is  novel  and  arduous,  but,  I believe,  is  thor- 
oughly endorsed  and  appreciated  by  the  cadets  them- 
selves".” 


signify,  for  they  were  not  stolen  from  us.  The  Spaniards 
of  this  generation  seem  to  have  the  sins,  political  and  so- 
cial, of  at  least  ten  generations  to  answer  for.  They  have 
enough  on  their  hands  without  having  special  punishments 
invented  for  them. 

A Michigan  render  of  the  Weekly  is  apprehensive  that 
“ we  who  have  done  so  well  in  the  great  things  of  this  war 
are  about  to  make  a trifling  and  humiliating  mistake  ” in 
oitr  treatment  of  Admiral  Ccrvcra.  He  fears  we  will  dine 
the  admiral  too  much  and  throw  him  too  many  bouquets, 
and  lionize  him  in  a way  prejudicial  to  our  national  self- 

^HTseems  likely  that  our  Michigan  friend  will  find  his 
fears  without  a basis.  The  admiral  and  all  the  Spanish 
officers  who  are  prisoners  of  war  are  practically  in  mourn- 
ing. Their  country  is  in  straits,  and  they  would  he  in  no 
humor  to  he  “ fCted  ” even  if  sucli  a thing  were  proposed. 
They  are  likely  to  receive  the  treatment  they  would  natu- 
rally prefer,  in  being  well  cared  for,  courteously  used,  and 
protected  in  retirement  in  some  quiet  place.  As  pris- 
oners of  war  they  would  seem  to  be  very  well  off  at  An- 
napolis. 

It  is  related— the  present  version  of  the  story  is  taken 
from  a Loudon  newspaper  — that  when  Alfonso  XII., 
the  late  King  of  Spain,  lay  dying,  he  was  heard  to  mut- 
ter several  times:  “What  a conflict!  My  God,  what  a 
conflict!”  He  was  not  suffering  greatly  at  the  lime,  and 
Rome  one  asked  him  what  he  meant.  The  story  goes  that 
he  said,  “ I see  a conflict  in  the  future.” 

It  ought  to  be  possible  to  verify  so  interesting  a story 
if  it  is  true,  but  what  the  dying  King  saw— if  he  did  see 
it — wob  no  more  than  was  foreseen  by  some  Spanish 
statesmen  in  full  possession  of  health  and  all  their  facul- 
ties. 

The  government  of  Spain  was  warned  many  years 
ago,  by  faithful  and  distinguished  servants  of  its  own, 
tlmt  it  could  not  hope  to  hold  its  colonies.  A para- 
graph recently  current  in  the  newspapers,  though 
not  at  this  moment  available,  told  circumstantially 
of  one  distinguished  Spaniard,  afterwards  Captain  Gen- 
eral of  Cuba,  who  entreated  the  homo  government  to 
prepare  for  the  amicable  separation  of  the  colonies, 
and  if  not,  at  least  to  strengthen  their  defences.  But 
the  Spanish  government  did  neither.  Governments  that 
cannot  see,  as  a rule  cannot  hear  either;  nor  has  there 
been  any  recent  Spanish  government  which,  if  it  could 
have  seen  and  heard  and  anticipated  all  that  was  coming, 
was  strong  enough  to  take  such  action  as  would  have 
proved  efficacious.  Sagasta’s  predicament  seems  to  lie 
a good  deal  like  Cervcra’s.  lie  has  the  choice  of  being 
blown  up  in  a harbor  or  of  making  a fight  for  it  outside 
and  being  driven  ashore.  Keeping  up  the  war  in  Cuba  is 
Spain’s  way  of  applying  an  external  blister  to  reduce  in- 
ternal inflammation.  The  blistering  process  must  go  on 
until  more  of  the  fever  leaves  the  patient. 

The  Municipal  Art  Society  of  New  York  thinks  that 
more  suitable  provision  should  be  made  for  the  flag  which 
now  flies  from  the  staff  on  the  cupola  of  the  City  Hall, 
and  has  arranged  for  a competition  of  designs  for  a bronze 
base  for  a standard  similar  to  those  in  the  piazza  of  8l. 
Marks  in  Venice.  It  offers  prizes  of  $400.  $200,  and  $100 
for  the  best  three  works  submitted,  the  decision  to  be 
made  by  a jury  of  fifteen  members  appointed  by  the 
directors  of  the  society.  The  designs  anil  models  must 
be  sent  to  the  secretary  of  the  society  (215  West  Fifty- 
seventh  Street)  on  or  before  October  15,  1898.  The  cost 
of  the  standard  must  not  exceed  $3000. 

The  society’s  enterprise  is  particularly  opportune.  There 
never  was  a time  when  the  people  of  New  York  seemed 
more  likely  to  value  and  appreciate  a good  base  for  a Ang- 
st uff  than  at  present.  There  is  no  money  actually  in  sight 
to  make  the  base  even  when  the  design  has  been  accepted, 
but  the  society  believes  that  if  the  design  has  merit 
enough,  either  the  city  or  some  munificent  citizen  will 
furnish  the  funds  to  realize  it  in  bronze. 


The  average  American,  though  he  believes  in  the  right- 
eousness of  the  war  with  Spain,  has  no  wish  at  all  to  hu- 
miliate Spain  or  do  her  any  avoidable  injury.  Indeed,  it 
is  a sorrow  to  him  that  in  fighting  Spaniards  we  have  to 
hurt  them.  He  believes  that  there  are  multitudes  of  good 
Spaniards  who  hate  this  war  far  more  than  we  do,  and 
suffer  from  it  immeasurably  more  than  we  can  suffer. 
He  doesn’t  want  them  to  suffer  any  pang  that  can  be 
avoided,  and  accordingly  he  reads  with  satisfaction  of  all 
the  incidents  of  war  in  which  humanity  and  the  touches 
of  nature  that,  make  the  whole  world  kin  show  out  against 
the  background  of  hard  knocks  and  distress.  Here  is  a 
letter  front  Manila,  dated  “United  States  Ship  Concord, 
May  4,”  which  shows  how  strongly  this  sentiment  of 
common  human  kindness,  of  which  most  of  us  are  con- 
scious. is  felt  by  our  brethren  who  are  doing  the  actual 
work  of  this  war: 

To-day  I had  a most  grateful  tusk  In  ministering  to  the  comfort  of 
the  enemy.  Two  Spanish  surgeons  came  ou  board  of  ua  early  this 
morning  in  n little  dugont,  and  asked  to  Im>  permitted  to  see  the  Com- 
innnder-in-Chlef  about  the  terrible  condition  of  affaire  at  Cnflncno, 
where  the  wounded  are.  They  feared  an  uprising  among  the  natives, 
who  are  largely  insurgents  and  hate  the  Spaniards.  They  had  only 
tlnee  days’  provisions,  and  were  suffering  terribly.  We  did  all  we 
eotdd  for  the  poor  fellows,  who,  indeed,  looked  tlte  pictures  of  woe. 
Their  uniforms  were  soiled  and  torn,  nnd  I took  one  of  them  into  my 
room  and  let  him  have  a good  wash;  lie  also  exchanged  ids  shirt  and 
lilond-tN‘sp:ittered  trousers  for  clean  ones.  As  the  poor  man  glanced 
at  my  bureau  and  saw  there  the  pictures  of  my  wife  and  lw»ys,  tears 
stood  in  his  eyes.  “ I also  have  a wife  and  two  sons  in  Malaga,”  he 
said,  taking  from  his  pocket  a much-worn  envelope,  nnd  showing  me 
a boyish  scrawl  at  the  end  of  a letter  written  in  a delicate  hand.  The 
closing  lines  were : “ Come  home  soon,  dear  papa.  Your  son,  .Ttinu.” 
The  poor  man  was  almost  overcome,  nnd  seemed  helpless  about 
Spain’s  prospects.  He  spoke  of  her  misfortunes  with  deep  feeling, 
attributing  them  to  bigotry  and  ignorance.  We  made  Itotli  surgeons 
Comfortable  in  every  way,  and  ns  they  sat  down  to  a good  meal  in  the 
ward-room,  one  of  them  took  from  his  pocket  a Crust  of  bread,  saying 
he  no  longer  needed  that  provision.  One  of  these  gentlemen  was  on 
.the  <'h»UUh,  the  other  on  the  lulu  tic  Cuba,  which  latter  made  such  a 
gallant  resistance  during  the  battle,  exciting  universal  admiration.  It 

i*  t‘»  **a.v  that  they  saved  nothing  hut  the  dollies  they  stood 

in.  When  the  Spaniards  went  on  shore  to  the  hospitals,  where  our 
sailors  are  on  guard,  our  surgeon  accompanied  them.  Everything  will 
he  done  for  their  aid  and  protection  which  humanity  can  dictate. 

The  feeling  shown  by  this  naval  oflieer  who  fought 
with  Dewey  is  in  interesiing  contrast  to  that  noticed  in  a 


Contrite  acknowledgment  is  made  of  a slip  in  this  de- 
partment of  the  Weekly  for  July  9.  which  located  the 
Tuskegee  Institute  In  Mississippi  instead  of  in  Alabama. 
It  is  in  Russell  County,  Alabama,  twelve  miles  from  Co- 
lumbus, Georgia. 

The  University  of  Tennessee,  at  Knoxville,  which,  as 
lately  noted,  sent  an  unusually  large  proportion  of  its 
graduating  class  to  the  war,  has  been  looking  up  its  war 
record,  and  finds  that  nine  of  its  graduates  ate  commis- 
sioned officers  in  the  navy  and  forty-six  in  the  army— 
In  all  fifty-five,  besides  a good  many  non-commissioned 
officers.  At  least  four  officers  who  were  .graduates  of 
this  university  are  known  to  have  lieen  in  the  fights  about 
Santiago.  Two  of  them,  Lieutenants  McCorkle  and  Ber- 
nard, were  killed,  and  one  was  wounded.  The  university 
niso  had  three  men  in  the  battle  of  Manila — Lieutenant 
Nelson  and  Assistant-Engineer  Delaney  of  the  Olympia , 
and  Lieutenant  Joy  ties  of  the  McCulloch. 

The  Chillicothe  (Ohio)  Leader -Gazette  communicates  to 
the  Weekly  its  approval  of  the  proposal  to  take  the  pic- 
tures of  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Madrid  in  part  payment  of 
a war  indemnity  from  Spain.  The  tender- Gazette  says, 
“The  people  of  Spain  prize  this  collection  most  highly, 
and  would  keenly  feel  its  loss,  so  that  this  demand 
would  be  an  exceedingly  proper  form  of  punishment  for 
them.” 

But  arc  the  American  people  especially  bent  on  devis- 
ing proper  punishments  for  the  people  of  Spain?  A de- 
spatch from  Santiago,  published  in  the  New  York  Herald 
of  July  20,  represents  General  Shafter  as  saying  to  a Cu- 
ban emissary,  who  inquired  if  Santiago  was  to  remain 
“ in  the  hands  of  our  enemies”:  “The  Spaniards  are  not 
our  enemies.  We  are  fighting  the  soldiers  of  Spain,  but 
have  no  desire  to  despoil  her  citizens.”  It  seems  likely 
that  our  Chillicothe  neighbor  will  find  this  sentiment  pret- 
ty prevalent  among  the  Americans.  We  do  not  look  upon 
the  Spaniards  as  our  enemies  in  the  sense  of  wanting  to 
punish  them  any  more  than  we  can  help,  and  we  certain 
ly  do  not  want  to  despoil  the  citizens  of  Spain.  There 
seems  no  probability  that  the  expediency  of  looting  the 
Royal  Gallery  at  Madrid  will  be  seriously  considered  in 
this  country.  The  statement,  presumably  true,  that  many 
of  the  pictures  in  it  were  spoils  of  former  wars  does  not 


Rear-Admiral  Daniel  Ammen,  who  died  in  Washington 
on  July  12.  was  one  of  those  fortunate  men  who  find  out 
very  early  in  life  what  they  want  to  do  and  spend  nil 
their  days  in  doing  it.  lie  was  born  in  Ohio  in  1820,  nnd 
was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  he  determined,  in  spite  of 
parental  discouragement,  to  be  a midshipman.  An  ap- 
pointment was  gotten  for  him  in  1836,  and  after  three 
months  of  study  he  was  kept  at  sea  nearly  all  the  lime 
for  five  years.  In  1842.  after  examination,  he  became  a 
assed  midshipman,  and  in  1849  got  Ids  commission  as 
eutenant.  In  1861,  after  a long  period  of  almost  con- 
tinuous sea  duty,  he  was  in  charge  of  the  naval  rendez- 
vous at  Baltimore,  hut  applied  at  once  for  active  duty. 
In  the  civil  war,  in  command  of  the  Behago,  he  served  at 
the  capture  of  Port  Royal,  and  under  Admiral  Du  Pont  in 
operations  on  the  coasts  of  South  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  In  command  of  the  Monitor  Patapsco  he  took 
part  in  the  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Charleston  in  Apnl. 
1863.  As  commander  of  the  Mohican  he  took  part  in  the 
capture  of  Fort  Fisher. 

After  the  war  President  Grant  appointed  him  chief  of 
the  Bureau  of  Navigation,  in  which  capacity  he  had  the 
management  of  the  surveys  for  a canal  through  Central 
America.  He  was  greatly  interested  in  that  project,  and 
was  a member  of  the  board  which,  after  four  years’  study 
of  the  canal  problem,  reported  unanimously  in  favor  of 
the  Nicaraguan  route. 

In  December,  1877,  lie  was  promoted  to  be  Rear-Ad- 
miral, and  six  months  later,  at  bis  own  request,  was  re- 
tired. He  invented  the  life-raft  used  on  American  ships, 
and  designed  the  ram  Katahdin,  the  sluggishness  of  which 
he  was  wont  to  attribute  to  changes  in  her  lines  for  which 
he  was  not  responsible. 

He  was  an  intimate  personal  friend  of  General  Grant, 
whose  life  he  is  said  to  have  saved  on  some  occasion  when 
both  were  young  men. 

The  intention  of  the  Common  Council  of  New  York  to 
put  a stop  t<>  tln>  public  use  of  unseemly  language  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  is  highly  creditable,  and  it  is  to  be 
hoped  tlmt  the  measures  taken  may  prove  effective.  The 
law  already  provides  against  had  language,  but  its  re- 
quirements have  lieen  so  conspicuously  neglected  that  a 
revival  of  its  force  was  necessary. 
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LONDON. 

July  !?,  IMS, 

It  Is  long  since  the  Fourth  of  July  engaged  as  much  at- 
tention throughout  the  United  Kingdom  as  it  has  done 
during  the  past  week.  While  serious  Englishmen  were 
threshing  out  the  subject  at  thousands  of  solemn  dinner 
tables,  Colonel  Hay’s  speech  at  the  banquet  of  the  Amer- 
ican Society,  in  proposing  the  toast  “The  Day  we  Cele- 
brate.” was  au  utterance  of  unusual  distinction  even  for 
the  American  ambassador.  One  hundred  and  twenty-one 
celebrations  of  the  Fourth  of  July  have  crippled  the  re- 
sources of  the  English  language.  Nothing  new  can  be 
said  in  praiso  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  or  of 
the  great  nation  that  to-day  fills  the  thoughts  of  white 
men  from  Vladivostok  to  Cape  Clear.  Europe  suffers 
from  an  obsession  of  the  United  States.  When,  therefore, 
Colonel  Hay  struck  a deeper  note  than  usual,  every  one 
present  at  the  Fourth  of  July  banquet  was  touched  with 
genuine  emotion.  I question  if  there  was  a cynic  in  the 
room,  although  cynics  are  plentiful  at  the  height  of  the 
London  season.  Less  given  to  speech  making  than  some 
of  his  predecessors,  the  American  ambassador  manages 
to  fill  the  eye  and  to  touch  the  imagination  of  our  people 
with  n dignity  and  reserve  force  highly  conducive  to  the 
best  interests  of  his  countrymen.  Every  one  agreed  that 
his  speech  at  the  Hotel  Cecil  reached  the  high-watermark 
of  the  best  contemporary  oratory.  Colonel  Hay  was  not 
merely  eloquent.  As  spokesman  for  a victorious  nation 
of  seventy  millions  of  people,  he  made  our  hearts  burn 
within  us.  His  speech  will  not  be  forgotten. 

On  July  5 an  enormous  Anglo  American  garden  party 
was  given  by  Sir  Francis  and  Lady  Cook  at  Richmond. 
The  news  of  the  destruction  of  Cervera’s  fleet  and  the  de- 
feat of  the  murderers  of  Rodriguez  was  then  known  to 
every  one.  Members  of  Parliament  and  men  of  light  and 
leading,  with  their  families,  intermingled  \yith  a great 
company  of  American  citizens.  I observed  two  Scotch 
members  of  Parliament,  ordinarily  very  reserved  men  and 
totally  unused  to  making  advances  to  “ perfect  strangers,” 
shyly  introducing  themselves  to  a group  of  American 
guests  from  St.  Louis,  and  establishing,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  moments,  a cordial  Anglo-American  alliance.  I men- 
tion the  incident  as  a sign  of  public  opinion.  It  would 
not  have  happened  a year  ago. 

Some  of  the  London  clubs  celebrate  the  Fourth  of  July 
by  taking  steps  to  alter  their  statutes,  which  provide,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  that  only  British  subjects  are  eligible 
for  membership.  This  step  is  a practical  proof  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  American  friendship  is  welcomed  by  con- 
servative Britons.  It  cannot  be  said  that  this  good  feeling 
was  merely  evoked  by  recent  American  successes.  Mr. 
Henry  Norman,  in  the  Daily  Chronicle , writing  from 
Washington,  gives  a wise  word  of  warning  to  Englishmen. 
He  tells  us  that  the  American  people  believe  that  the 
British  people  are  eagerly  seeking  an  alliance  with  them. 
I do  not  think  that  is  the  case.  If  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  fa- 
mous speech  at  Birmingham  was  open  to  criticism,  not 
only  by  his  political  opponents,  it  was  mainly  on  the 
ground  that  its  tendency  was  to  give  foreign  nations  the 
impression  that  England  was  touting  for  an  alliance. 
England  is  not  suing  for  the  protection  of  any  one,  not 
even  for  that  of  her  own  kith  and  kin.  No  one  can  lay 
down  with  dogmatic  certainty  exactly  how  far  public 
opinion  really  goes,  but  so  far  as  I can  interpret  the  mind 
of  England  at  this  moment  it  is  that  she  holds  that  a blow 
struck  at  America,  or  any  attempt  to  wrest  from  the  Unit- 
ed States  the  fruits  of  her  sacrifices  in  blood  and  treasure, 
should  l>e  resisted  Ijy  England  precisely  as  though  it  were 
struck  at  herself.  Beyond  that  point  public  opinion  does 
not  pass— at  least  to-day.  The  Fourth  of  July  dinner  in 
London  on  Monday  night  was  by  far  the  most  remarkable 
celebration  of  Anglo-American  amity  that  has  ever  taken 
place  in  this  country.  There  is  an  absurd  rumor  from 
Windsor  that  George  III.  turned  in  his  grave  on  the  last 
anniversary  of  the  disintegration  of  the  empire— for  which 
his  dull  Teutonic  obstinacy  was  mainly  responsible— being 
celebrated  in  the  presence  of  British  bishops  and  British 
memliers  of  l>oth  Houses  of  Parliament.  Lord  Dufferin 
and  the  Marquis  of  Ripon  have  both  held  the  greatest 
offices  under  the  crown,  and  they  belong  to  opposite  sides 
of  politics.  When  Lord  Dufferin  and  Lord  Ripon  inter- 
change compliments  with  the  American  ambassador  in 
mutual  consciousness  of  the  functions  of  the  Atlantic 
cable,  the  project  of  a steady  understanding  between  the 
two  nations  stands  on  a firm  foundation.  To  push  the 
friendship  into  premature  partnership  would  end  it. 
Solid  amity  engendered  by  mutual  interests  and  cemented 
by  common  dangers,  rather  than  the  fleeting  bliss  of  an 
international  honey  moon  of  the  Franco- Russian  type,  is 
the  goal  nt  which  wise  men  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
are  consciously  aiming. 

During  a recent  visit  to  Portsmouth  I have  had  the 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  views  of  some  of  our  naval 
and  military  authorities  on  the  subject  of  receut  achieve- 
ments of  American  arms.  Lieutenant  Hobson’s  feat  is 
naturally  that  which  most  strikes  the  imagination  of  naval 
men.  Surprise  was  expressed  that  the  operation  of  coun- 
termining was  not  resorted  to  at  Santiago.  On  board  the 
scries  of  vessels  known  as  the  Vernon  (the  torpedo  estab- 
lishment at  Portsmouth)  a working  model  is  shown  of 
an  apparatus  intended  for  the  same  purpose  as  that  for 
which  the  Mt  rnmar  was  sunk  by  Lieutenant  Hobson  and 
his  gallant  companions.  This  apparatus  enables  a vessel, 
without  a soul  on  board,  to  be  controlled  from  the. flag- 
ship. Her  engines  are  started  ami  stopped  by  electricity. 
Her  steering-gear  is  operated  by  the  same  means;  and  at 
a given  point,  within  a radius  of  about  two  and  a half 
miles,  the  engines  are  stopped  and  the  ship  herself  sunk 
by  touching  a key  on  board  the  flag  ship,  which  explodes 
a charge  of  guncotton.  Naval  men  at  Portsmouth,  are 
curious  to  know  whether  the  American  navy  is  provided 
with  this  device. 

The  admiration  and  interest  manifested  in  the  destruc- 
tion of  Admirnl  Cervera’s  fleet  are  indescribable.  Our 
naval  officers  look  upon  it  as  a splendid  achievement,  re- 
flecting inexpressible  credit-  on  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
blockading  squadron.  The  practical  immunity  from  the 
effects  of  Spanish  tire  by  Admiral  Sampson's  fleet  is 
considered  as  eloquent  testimony  to  the  design  and  eon 
structiou  of  the  American  ships.  It  is  believed  that  the 
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vogue  of  the  battle  ship  will  be  greatly  enhanced  by  the 
teachings  of  the  battle  off  Santiago,  and  that  naval  prob- 
lems left  unsettled  by  the  engagement  at  Yalu  will  now 
be  elucidated.  The  fine  gunnery  traditional  in  the  Amor- 
jean  navy  has  been  maintained,  and  to  perfect  training  in 
fire  discipline  is  the  victory  largely  due.  Such  is  the 
crushing  disparity  between  the  naval  capacity  of  the  two 
nations  that  it  is  believed  that  if  the  Spanish  fleet  had 
been  manned  and  fought  by  American  officers  and  crews, 
and  Admiral  Sampson’s  squadron  led  by  Admiral  C.’ervera 
and  his  officers  and  men,  the  loss  of  life  on  the  American 
side  might  perhaps  have  been  greater,  but  the  result 
would  have  been  the  same.  If  proof  were  needed,  it  is 
supplied  by  the  gallant  action  of  the  Gloucester,  com- 
manded by  Lieutenant  Wainwright.  Wainwrlghl’s  fail- 
ure to  observe  his  admiral’s  signal  is  Nelsonic.  The 
opinion  of  the  professional  experts  coincides  with  that  of 
hard- worked  lieutenants  of  the  Channel  squadron.  It  is 
that  the  American  navy,  both  as  regards  personnel  and 
materiel,  is  now  as  near  perfection  us  skill,  courage,  prac- 
tice, and  discipline  can  attain,  and  is  quite  as  good  as  the 
best  in  the  world.  It  may  Ik*  interesting  to  add  that  this 
result  is  ascribed  partially  to  the  freedom  from  political 
interference  enjoyed  by 'the  fleets  of  the  United  States. 
These  views,  which  are  general,  were  not  expressed  for 
publication,  and  therefore  possess  such  value  as  attaches 
to  unpremeditated  and  sincere  appreciation.  German 
comment  on  Commodore  Schley’s  victory  is  acidulous, 
but  since  the  achievements  of  the  German  navy  are  still 
on  the  knees  of  the  gods,  the  acerbity  of  Teuton  observa- 
tions may  be  borne  by  Americans  with  equanimity. 
The  German  Emperor  is  not  the  type  of  man  to  be  trust- 
ed with  battle  ships.  In  the  interests  of  humanity,  it  is  a 
pity  that  he  has  contracted  a taste  for  colonies.  The 
Germans  will  have  a bitter  awakening  when  they  learn 
that.their  colonial  aspirations  will  lead  to  nothing  so  long 
as  the  pickelhaulie  system  of  administration  is  adopted. 
The  German  navy  is  a danger-point. 

While  touching  on  naval  matters  I may  mention  that  the 
British  Admiralty  has  given  an  order  for  two  torpedo-boat- 
destroyers  the  specification  of  which  provides  for  a speed 
of  thirty-five  knots  an  hour.  The  “catchers  ”iu  question 
are  to  be  engined  by  a rotary  motor  on  the  turbine  prin- 
ciple invented  by  the  lion.  Charles  Algernon  Parsons, 
a son  of  the  late  Lord  Ross,  whose  name  will  always  Ik? 
identified  with  the  great  telescope  which  he  erected  at 
his  Irish  residence,  Birr  Castle,  in  King’s  County.  The 
officers  and  men  of  the  United  States  slop  Brooklyn  will 
remember  how,  at  the  naval  review  at  Spithcad  in  1897, 
the  Turin nia,  a little  launch  of  about  forty  tons,  engined 
on  the  rotary  system,  attracted  the  attention  of  the  whole 
fleet  by  the  phenomenal  pace  at  which  she  dashed  up  and 
down  the  line  between  the  British  battle  ships  and  the 
foreign  men-o’-war — among  which  was  the  unlucky  Viz- 
caya. In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Parsons,  the  inveutor,  the 
principle  is  not  only  applicable,  but  can  be  utilized  with 
greater  facility,  in  the  case  of  large  ships  than  in  that  of 
small. 

With  regard  to  the  military  side  of  the  campaign,  sym- 
pathy is  felt  with  General  Shafter  for  apparently  being 
subject  to  constant  cable  instructions  from  Washington. 
The  lesson  of  England’s  wars,  great  and  small,  has  borne 
in  upon  our  rulers  the  necessity  for  choosing  as  command- 
er the  best  man  available,  supplying  him  with  what  he 
wants  in  the  way  of  materials  anu  men,  giving  him  a free 
hand,  and  then  holding  him  strictly  responsible  for  the 
results.  The  extraordinary  difficulty  of  General  Shatter's 
task  is  fully  appreciated  on  this  side,  and  the  spirit  dis- 
played by  the  troops  landed  on  a tropical  shore  in  the 
worst  season,  after  being  cooped  up  on  board  ship,  is  the 
most  remarkable  exhibition  of  dauntless  courage,  physical 
stamina,  and  soldierly  instincts  that  the  world  lias  seen 
for  along  lime  past.  The  march  from  Baiquiri  to  Santi- 
ago recalls  some  of  the  conditions  of  Havelock's  march  to 
Lucknow,  but  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  difficulties 
in  General  Shatter's  path  were  even  greater  than  those  of 
Havelock. 

The  epoch-making  exploit  of  Commodore  Schley  has 
somewhat  obscured  the  brilliancy  of  the  feat  accomplish- 
ed by  General  Shafter’s  force.  Military  criticism  agrees 
that  the  advance  on  Santiago  was,  under  the  circunistauces, 
hazardous  to  the  point  of  rashness,  and  that  nothing  but 
the  magnificent  material  under  bis  command  would  have 
brought  General  Shafter  through.  The  Rough  Riders’ 
combat  in  the  jungle  against  unseen  foes,  and  their  final 
success,  are  ranked  among  the  finest  things  recorded  in 
military  history.  It  is  amusiug  to  note  the  changed  tone 
of  tiie  German  newspapers,  obviously  inspired  by  com- 
pulsory recognition  of  the  fact  that  America  is  as  great  in 
war  as  in  peace. 

Much  speculation  has  been  aroused  by  the  sudden  an- 
nouncement of  the  Admiralty  that  the  naval  mamruvres 
which  have  been  held  annually  during  the  past  eleven 
years  will  not  take  place.  The  reason  given  by  Mr. 
Goschen.  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is  that  it  is  inad- 
visable to  decrease  the  stock  of  steam  coal  held  in  reserve, 
having  regard  to  the  fact  that  the  strike  or  lockout  in 
South  Wales  might  possibly  spread  to  the  non-assoeiated 
collieries  from  which  the  royal  navy  has  latterly  been  main- 
ly supplied.  To  countermand  the  manoeuvres  owing  to 
want  of  coal  seemed  to  he  so  extraordinary  a statement 
on  the  face  of  it  that,  although  the  excuse  was  accepted 
without  demur  in  the  House  of  Commons,  I at  once  pro- 
ceeded to  South  Wales  to  investigate  the  facts  for  the 
benefit  of  IIarpkk’s  Weekly.  If.  as  I now  know,  want 
of  coal  was  not  the  real  reason  for  annulling  the  customa- 
ry naval  manoeuvres,  then  the  true  cause  of  the  change  is 
probably  political,  and  therefore  interesting  to  readers  of 
the  Weekly. 

Coal  suitable  for  the  British  navy  has  been  produced  in 
the  Taff  Valley  for  marine  use  since  1848,  and  is  unri- 
valled for  its  special  purpose,  although  Japanese  and  the 
Pocahontas  coal  of  Virginia  are  respectable  competitors. 
Its  smokeless  character,  the  small  quantity  of  ash,  and 
great,  steam-producing  power  are  the  chief  characteristics 
of  this  famous  coal.  This  steam-coal  is  a necessity  to  the 
British  navy,  but  to  get  it  to  the  surface  requires  peculiar 
skill  and  training.  Mr.  Goschen  pointedly  omitted  to 
refer  to  the  possibility  of  obtaining  coal  of  equal  quality 
from  other  collieries  in  South  Wales.  During  my  receut 


visit  to  the  coal  districts  of  South  Wales,  in  which  I saw 
the  South  Wales  and  Monmouthshire  miners’  committee, 
and  the  representatives  of  several  employers,  together 
with  impartial  persons  not  a few,  I found  complete  una- 
nimity in  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  necessity  to  annul 
the  manoeuvres  so  far  as  an  adequate  supply  of  steam  coal 
is  concerned.  Supposing  40.000  tons  to  be  the  quantity 
required  in  order  to  enable  the  Admiralty  to  hold  the 
mnmiMivres,  this  quantity  could  have  been  supplied  by 
three  weeks’  extra  output  from  one  colliery  not  affected 
by  the  strike.  The  normal  output  of  the  Cambrian  mine 
is  about  18,000  tons  a week,  but  at  the  present  time  up- 
wards of  4000  men  are  employed  at  the  mine,  working 
double  shift,  and  they  have  worked  double  shift  since  the 
middle  of  April.  The  extra  output  of  the  Cambrian  col- 
liery under  the  present  circumstances  is  about  12, 000  tons 
a week— that  is,  30,000  tons  weekly  in  all.  There  is  no 
danger  of  the  non  - associated  mines  coming  out  on  a 
strike.  The  contributions  of  the  men  at  work  are  neces- 
sary for  the  maintenance  of  the  men  on  strike.  No  diffi- 
culty would  be  experienced  even  now  in  obtaining  the 
amount  of  coal  required  to  hold  the  naval  maim  uvres 
without  trenching  upon  the  stock  accumulated  by  the 
Admiralty.  The  advance  of  wages  asked  for  by  the  men 
merely  means  an  advance  of  twenty-five  cents  a ton  on 
coal.  If  the  Admiralty  bought  40,000  tons  for  the  manual- 
vres,  the  extra  cost  to  the  country  involved  in  respect  to 
the  rise  in  wages  would  be  $10,000— not  a very  large  pro- 
portion of  the  sum  of  nearly  $125,000,000  to  be  spent  on 
the  navy  during  the  current  year.  It. is  thus  clear  that, 
whatever  may  be  the  real  reasons  for  the  postponement 
of  the  naval  manreuvres,  the  want  of  coal  is  not  one  of 
them. 

Notwithstanding  all  the  denials  received  from  Berlin 
and  elsewhere  in  regard  to  any  contemplated  coercion  of 
America  in  respect  to  the  final  disposition  of  the  Philip- 
pine Islands,  naval  opinion  inclines  to  believe  that  the 
assembling  of  a British  fleet  of  overwhelming  strength  in 
home  waters  is  not  without  meaning.  The  view  nt  Ports- 
mouth is  that  if  a flying  squadron  comprising  sixteen 
first-class  battle-ships  lmd  been  suddenly  collected  much 
attention  would  have  been  attracted  all  over  the  world. 
By  the  simple  process  of  annulling  the  manoeuvres  and 
uniting  the  Channel  and  Reserve  squadrons  for  practice, 
the  desired  object  was  achieved.  If  the  manoeuvres  had 
been  held,  the  various  ships  would  have  been  separated, 
and  possibly  seut  to  a distance,  and  would  certainly  not 
have  been  available  at  a moment’s  notice— as  is  now  the 
case.  Tin?  advertisement  of  a great  British  fleet  of  battle- 
ships at  Copenhagen  also  has  Its  good  points.  It  is  in- 
tended to  semi  the  Channel  and  Reserve  squadrons  there 
during  the  Tsar’s  visit  to  Denmark. 

The  loss  of  the  Bourgogne  and  the  conduct  of  a portion 
of  the  crew  recall  to  mind  the  struggle  at  the  fire  nt  the 
charity  buzar  in  the  Rue  Jean  Goujon  in  May  of  last  year, 
which  resulted  in  the  safety  of  many  men,  the  death  of 
the  Duchesse  d’Alen^on,  the  Comtesse  de  Mini,  and  scores 
of  other  distinguished  Indies.  The  fact  that  one  woman 
was  saved  from  the  Bourgogne  is  regarded  here  ns  tolera- 
ble evidence  that  passengers,  nt  all  events,  are  safer  on 
board  ships  manned  by  English-speaking  crews.  The 
demoralization  of  France  i9  shown  by  the  ignoble  strug- 
gle for  life.  The  officers  of  the  ship,  including  Captain 
Delonclc,  seem  to  have  preserved  their  reputation;  at  all 
events,  they  went  down  with  the  ship.  But  the  fatal  ab- 
sence of  self  control  lu  time  of  stress  and  peril,  and  of  the 
discipline  which  preserved  the  Rough  Riders  in  their 
march  through  the  Cuban  jungle, is  at  the  root  of  the  de- 
cadence of  France,  and  is  the  condemnation  of  Rousseau 
and  the  other  makers  of  French  ideals. 

The  final  struggle  for  the  possession  of  Khartoum  is 
discussed  with  eager  interest.  The  Khalifa  has  intrench- 
ed himself  on  the  left  bunk  of  the  Nile,  on  a plain  cover- 
ed with  stones  so  white  that  in  the  moonlight  it  glistens 
like  snow.  The  great  filial  fight  between  the  Dervishes 
aud  the  Sirdar’s  troops  is  to  come  off  at  this  place,  which 
is  called  Kcrreri,  if  the  Khalifa  is  to  get  his  way.  The 
ideas  of  the  Khalifa,  however,  may  not  he  those  of  Kitch- 
ener. There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Dervish  leader 
will  get  another  surprise.  The  trade  of  prophet  in  the 
Sudan  1ms  not  lately  been  a prosperous  one.  It  is  feared 
that  the  loss  of  life  in  the  final  assault  will  be  far  greater 
than  at  the  battle  of  the  Atbarn.  General  Gatacre,  com- 
manding the  division  of  British  troops,  has  in  his  force 
several  men  and  boys  trained  at  the  Gordon  Boys’  Home, 
established  to  keep  green  the  memory  of  General  Gordon. 
General  Gatacre  writes  to  the  chaplain  of  the  Boys’  Home 
to  say  that  he  shall  make  a point  of  seeing  that  those 
Gordon  boys  who  may  be  under  his  command  at  the  time 
of  the  assault  shall  get  early  into  Khartoum.  Most  of 
them,  however,  are  bandsmen  or  drummers,  and  the  gen- 
eral says,  with  much  point,  that  “if  we  have  to  take  the 
place  some  bayonets  must  go  in  first.” 

The  taking  of  Khartoum  will  only  be  the  end  of  one 
act  in  the  drama  of  establishing  the  "open  door” at  the 
source  as  well  ns  at  the  mouths  of  the  Nile.  The  French 
arc  already  at  Fashoda.  The  Russians  are  undersWxKi  to 
have  succeeded  in  poisoning  the  mind  of  Menelek,  the 
Abyssinian  Emperor,  against  England;  and  it  is  possible 
that  new  developments  may  take  place  which  will  put 
into  the  shade  any  difficulties  hitherto  experienced  from 
the  Khalifa.  The  English  resident  at  the  court  of  Mene- 
lek is  now  in  London,  but  nothing  is  allowed  to  leak  out 
as  to  the  real  state  of  our  relations  with  Abyssinia.  The 
treaty  signed  by  Menelek  and  her  Majesty’s  envoy  nt  Ad 
disubbaba,  on  the  14th  May,  1897,  was  a one-sided  instru- 
ment. Article  6 provided  that  Menelek  was  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  prevent  the  passage  through  his  dominions  of 
arms  and  ammunition  to  the  Mnhdists,  whom  he  declared 
to  be  the  enemies  of  his  empire.  There  is  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Ethiopian  monarch  has  interpreted  this 
article  with  any  pedantic  regard  to  scrupulous  go<Kl  faith. 
It  is,  of  course.  Hit*  object  of  Russia  and  of  France  to  stir 
up  hostility  against  England  wherever  they  are  able  to  do 
so.  It  is,  however,  ominous  for  the  future  peace  of  the 
world  that  the  great  task  of  opening  up  the  heart  of 
Africa  to  the  comment1  of  all  nations  should  be  impeded 
by  illicit,  intrigues  between  the  powers  which  aspire  to 
the  leadership  of  the  civilized  world  and  barbarian  blac  k 
atnoors. 

A unold  White. 
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“ALMIKANTE  OQUENDO.” 

THE  DAY  AFTER  THE  RATTLE— VESSELS  OF  ADMIRAL  CERVERA'S  FLEET  ASHORE  ANI)  AFIRE,  JULY  4,  1898. 
Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly”  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  Fleet. 

Tile  ‘Infanta  Maria  Teresa’  was  struck  thirty-three  times  above  water  by  the  guns  of  our  ships,  aud  the  ‘Almirante  Oquendo’  sixty  six  times  above 
water  line.  There  are  many  other  shot- holes  in  both  vessels,  which  cannot  be  counted  in  the  present  sunken  condition  of  the  bhips.”  — Extract  ft 
Mr.  Chapman' 8 Letter. 
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WITH  THE  FLEET  OFF  SANTIAGO. 

[Special  Coiuiksponi>knck  op  “IIarpek’s  W eekly.  ] 

Enrknada  ok  lob  AltaKES,  Tuesday , June  28. 

Ensenada  de  los  Altares  is  the  picturesque  name 
of  a little  cove  about  six  miles  from  Santiago,  and  front- 
ing the  tiny  village  of  Siboncy,  on  the  line  of  the  railroad 
running  from  Baiquiri,  three  miles  farther  east,  to  San- 
tiago. The  railroad,  which  was  built  to  carry  coal  and 
iron  ore  from  Baiquiri  into  Santiago,  is  owned  and  con- 
trolled by  Americans,  and  they  have  at  Baiquiri  a large 
iron  pier,  on  which  the  cars  tire  run  to  load  vessels  when 
the  weather  permits  their  lying  in  so  exposed  a harbor. 

The  hills  around  Baiquiri  and  immediately  back  from 
**»•  shore  are  marked  with  mine-cuttings,  and  long  shoots 
like  toboggan-slides  rundown  their  steep  sides,  by  which 
the  ore  is  sent  at  a rapid  rate  to  the  shore-level,  where  it 
can  he  loaded  into  cars.  These  mines  are  valuable  prop- 
erty, as  the  ore  obtained,  combined  with  other  grades, 
produces  the  finest  kind  of  steel.  The  railroad  runs 
along  the  shore  out  of  Santiago,  crossing  an  iron  bridge 
at  Aguadores  and  another  one  at  Siboncy,  from  where  it 
runs  inland  to  Baiquiri.  A steep-sided,  square-lopped, 
rugged  hill  separates  these  two  villages  along  the  sea- 
front, and  east  of  Baiquiri  are  several  of  these  peculiar 
bluffs  in  succession,  looking  exactly  like  sections  of  the 
Palisades  of  the  Hudson,  and  suggesting  an  ideal  place 
for  a man  who  wanted  to  isolate  his  front  yard  from  all 
intrusion.  The  railroad  at  the  foot  of  the  Santiago  plateau, 
and  running  close  to  the  water, reminds  one  of  those  along 
the  banks  of  the  aforesaid  Hudson.  There  is  a block- 
house on  the  top  of  the  bluff  east  of  Baiquiri,  which  rises 
almost  perpendicularly  above  the  iron  pier  and  cluster  of 
houses.  Along  the  shore  and  in  the  lower  range  of  hills 
inland  these  block-houses  are  dotted  every  mile  or  so,  and 
have  hitherto  been  occupied  by  Spanish  soldiers.  Here 
the  resemblance  to  anything  American  censes.  The  rail- 
road is  American,  the  cars  and  engines.  You  can  tell  by 
looking  at  them,  and  there  are  the  makers’  names,  famil- 
iar enough,  with  New  York  or  New  Jersey  as  their  hailing- 
place;  we  have  ridden  behind  those  kinds  of  locomotives 
often  enough,  and  look  nt  them  with  a jar  of  homesick- 
ness. 

But  the  high  rolling  hills,  unfilled  and  desolate,  with 
here  and  there  scattered  houses  and  tangled  growths  of 
wild  vegetation,  are  suggestive  of  an  inhospitable  and 
foreign  land. 

Tall  palms  grow  near  the  sandy  beach  in  these  little 
coves,  but  dirty  shanties  with  unkempt  and  uncared-for 
surroundings  set  them  off.  and  leave  you  wondering  why 
these  people  never  took  more  trouble  to  live  up  to  what 
nature  hail  provided  as  an  example,  for  the  white  beach 
and  the  tall  clean  trees  made  these  places  beautiful  to 
begin  with. 

For  a month  we  have  cruised  up  and  down  the  coast 
here,  and  passed  frequently  close  to  these  two  little  places. 
We  saw  the  Spanish  flag  flying  from  numerous  block- 
houses, but  never  a sign  of  activity  or  a train  running. 
They  stopped,  presumably,  when  the  war  began. 


To-night,  however,  in  this  little  cove  of  Altares,  there 
is  quite  a change.  The  railroad  is  running  us  far  ns  Bai- 
quiri, and  the  engines  puff  about  and  ring  their  bells  as  if 
glad  of  the  change.  A track  has  been  laid  down  on  the 
bench,  and  they  are  moving  off  army  stores— piles  of  yel- 
low-pine boxes  stored  here  temporarily.  The  two  locomo- 
tives here  were  well  rusted  and  uncared-for,  but  they  were 
soon  got  going  again  by  the  soldier-boys.  The  bridge 
over  the  little  valley  stream  was  still  there,  but  it  was  too 
good  to  be  true.  So  a dummy  car  was  given  a good  push 
and  started  over,  and  sure  enough  the  bridge  had  been 
cut  in  two;  but  that  was  quickly  repaired,  and  it  is  as 
good  as  ever  to-night.  Off  the  beach  and  moving  about 
out  at  sea  are  a dozen  or  more  transports:  lighted  up  at 
night,  they  make  a brilliant  and  comfortable  scene.  Jt  is 
long  since  we  have  seen  any  lights  on  ships  but  signal- 
lanterns  that  flash  for  an  instant  and  disappear.  Boats 
are  moving  to  and  from  the  shore,  and  the  work  of  put- 
ting supplies  and  troops  ashore  still  goes  on.  There  is 
quite  a surf  on  the  curving  beach,  and  in  spite  of  an  ex- 
temporized pier,  landing  is  a difficult  matter,  and  is  liable 
to  include  a ducking  as  part  of  the  excitement.  Lumber 
is  piled  up  on  the  beach,  and  will  be  soon  converted  into  a 
permanent  and  sufficient  landing-stage. 

The  buildings  along  the  railroad  track  to  the  west  of  the 
bench  have  been  converted  to  temporary  use  as  a hospital 
and  headquarters.  The  railroad  round-house  and  car- 
sheds  are  also  occupied  by  the  troops,  while  the  Cubans 
have  taken  possession  of  the  buildings  farther  back,  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  which  arc  far  more  comfortable  and  clean- 
looking.  Some  of  them,  covered  with  vines  and  surround- 
ed by  oleander-trees  in  full  bloom,  are  really  pretty. 

Along  the  track  for  a quarter  of  a mile  are  cars  filled 
with  coal  that  have  been  peacefull)'  side-tracked  until 
they  should  be  needed.  Just  why  the  Spaniards  did  not 
set  fire  to  so  valuable  a prize  seems  hard  to  discover. 

Buildings  are  scattered  along  the  steep  hill-side,  and  a 
block  house  is  perched  nearly  at  the  top.  The  path  or 
trail  that,  leads  up  and  on  to  Santiago  has  been  worn  in 
the  past  day  or  so  into  a respectable-looking  load.  Files 
of  men  are  constantly  going  and  coming  up  and  down, 
and  heavy  baggage-wagons,  drawn  by  six  or  eight  army 
mules,  jolt  over  the  ruti  and  humps. 

We  have  come  to  call  this  place  Thunder  Bay,  from  the 
frequent  and  drenching  showers  that  come  down  with  a 
wiki  rush  off  the  hills  and  blot  out  everything  in  a gray 
veil  of  rain.  It  is  more  like  standing  under  a big  shower- 
bath  than  anything  in  the  nature  of  rain  I have  experi- 
enced before.  Out  at  sen,  a half-mile  away,  the  sun  may 
be  shining  brightly,  but  every  big  cloud  that  drifts  near 
these  hills  is  ready  with  a burden  of  water  that  is  spilled 
out  without  warning.  Then  the  sun  comes  gayly  out, 
and  everything  steams  for  an  hour  and  dries  up  in  the 
heat — all  hut  the  roads,  that  are  puddles  of  mud  and  wa- 
ter, and  in  the  low  places  never  dry  up.  Up  at  Guanta- 
namo the  inland  hills  are  usually  veiled  in  rain,  but  it  lias 
not  yet  rained  to  speak  of  at  Camp  MeCalla,  and  that 
means  a great  deal  to  the  good  health  and  comfort  of  the 
men  in  camp. 

To-day  the  Thirty-third  Michigan  Volunteer  Regiment 


was  landed,  and  portions  of  the  First  and  Sixth  Cavalry, 
the  men  scrambling  out  of  the  boats  upon  the  little  wei 
dock,  taking  good  care  to  keep  their  guns  dry,  if  they 
got  wet  themselves.  Fully  half  of  the  Michigan  boys,  n 
seemed  to  me,  went  in  for  a swim  at  once,  and  splashed 
about  in  the  surf  and  rain  like  a lot  of  schoolboys  play- 
ing hookey.  Except  for  a guard  to  protect  the  stores,  of 
which  there  is  nearly  a million  dollars'  worth  on  hand,  the 
troops  are  moved  as  rapidly  as  possible  to  the  front 
Those  arriving  to-day  are  camped  along  the  railroad 
track,  their  white  tents  gleaming  in  the  moonlight,  and 
the  light  of  their  camp-fires  bringing  out  in  relief  tin- 
groups  of  moving  figures.  Until  taps  are  sounded  tin- 
shore  scene  is  a brilliant  kaleidoscope  of  light  and  shad* 
framed  in  the  black  shadow  of  the  hills  and  gilded  by 
sof t moou  and  pale  star  light. 

Most  of  the  men  who  were  wounded  iti  the  fight  of  Fri 
day  last  have  I teen  put  on  hoard  the  Olivette.  Those  noi 
so  seriously  injured  arc'  kepi  in  the  old  whitewashed 
shed  used  as  temporary  hospital : it  is  a poor  place  enough, 
and  is  crowded  too.  When  the  wounded  began  to  conn 
in,  which  was  not  till  late  in  the  day,  the  surgical  force 
was  totally  unprepared  for  the  sudden  demands  made 
upon  it.  and  many  of  the  men  had  to  wait  for  hours  t«> 
.have  their  wounds  properly  dressed.  Now,  however, 
things  are  getting  in  shape.  Large  hospital-tents  will  hi 
set  up  to-morrow,  and  the  men  moved  to  more  comfort 
able  quarters. 

Aouakoukb,  July  ],  1>*0S. 

Early  tills  morning  the  army  began  a general  attack  on 
Santiago,  moving  in  three  divisions.  The  Thirty-third  Mich- 
igan,forming  a portion  of  one  command, was  sent  up  the  rail- 
road to  the  Aguadores  bridge.  A train  made  up  of  twenty  - 
seven  coal-cars  and  two  cabooses  was  used  in  transporting 
the  regiment,  t lie  first  division  leaving  Siboncy  at  three 
o’clock  in  the  morning.  The  second  portion  did  not  ar- 
rive until  after  nine  o'clock,  when  it  came  up,  pushed  by 
two  locomotives,  the  men  filling  every  particle  of  spaee  in 
the  cars.  They  immediately  formed,  and  marched  along 
the  shore  to  a point  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  then 
pushed  inland  through  the  dense  thicket  of  undergrowth 
mid  low  trees.  On  the  hill-side  west  of  the  river  is  an  old 
fort  with  heavy  masonry  walls,  low  towers,  and  turrets, 
that  zigzag  up  the  hill  and  form  one  of  the  outposts  of 
the  city  a few  miles  away.  Farther  up  the  deep  ravine, 
and  commanding  botli  sides  of  the  river  which  connects 
the  sea  with  the  inner  harbor  of  Santiago,  is  a masked 
battery  of  rapid-fire  guns.  Botli  these  defences  have  been 
repeatedly  shelled  by  the  ships,  ami  this  morningtlte  Aeio 
York,  Suwanee,  and  Gloucester  were  stationed  immediately 
off  the  mouth  of  the  river,  commanding  botli  batteries. 
The  water  is  deep  close  in,  and  the  Suwanee,  particularly, 
went  in  within  a biscuit’s  toss  of  the  shore,  on  which  a 
considerable  surf  was  beating.  The  railroad  crosses  the 
ravine  and  river  here  on  a long  iron  trestle,  with  si  block- 
house at  either  end.  and  winds  up  the  valley, which  makes 
an  abrupt  curve  inland.  The  sides,  very  high,  steep,  and 
rocky,  are  difficult  of  access,  and  the  men  among  the  dense 
foliage  at  the  bottom  were  unable  to  see  their  enemy  until 
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THE  ENTRANCE  TO  SANTIAGO  HARBOR,  JULY  7. 

Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly”  with  Admiral  Sampson's  Fleet. 

“The  Spaniards  attempted  to  sink  the  ‘Reina  Mercedes’  in  the  channel  Monday  night,  July  4,  bat  under  the  Are  of  the  guns  of  our  ships  she  run  nshore,  and  lies  as  shown  in  the  drawing." 


well  under  their  fire.  Signal-men  were  posted  on  the  side 
of  tl»o  hill,  and  as  soon  ns  the  troops  were  disposed  out  of 
the  line  of  fire  from  the  ships  the  New  York  hoisted  the 
danger-flag,  and  signal  was  made  to  open  fire  on  the  fort 
and  masked  battery. 

A large  Spanish  flag  was  flying  over  the  old  fort,  and 
the  red  and  yellow  stood  out  in  brilliant  contrast  against 
the  green  and  gray  of  the  h ill-side. 

The  New  York  began  firing  soon  after  nine  o’clock,  and 
the  8uicn nee  and  Gloucester  joining  in.  the  smoke  soon  be- 
came too  dense  to  admit  of  accurate  work.  Accordingly 
the  signal  to  fire  with  deliberation  was  made,  and  after 
that  it  became  slow  but  very  beautiful  target  practice. 
The  New  York , firing  straight  up  the  ravine  at  the  loca- 
tion of  the  in  a sk  ed  battery,  succeeded  in  landing  at  least 
one  eight-inch  shell  fairly  in  the  works,  mid  the  mass  of 
reddish  dust  that  Hew  up  in  the  air  contained  guns,  men, 
and  all  sorts  of  debris.  Several  sliois  had  been  landed  in 
the  old  fort,  knocking  a corner  of  the  lower  wall  olf,  and 
dumping  a massof  crumbled  rock  and  dust  down  the  hill- 
side. 

The  signal  had  been  made  to  cease  firing,  when  the  Su- 
wanee  asked  for  permission  to  destroy  the  flag  that  still 
waved  over  the  abandoned  fort.  Permission  was  given 
to  knock  it  down  if  she  could  do  it  “ in  three  shots.” 

The  Snwanee  opened  fire  immediately  with  one  of  her 
four-inch  guns,  the  first  shot  striking  the  base  of  the  flag- 
staff, tilling  it  over,  and  sending  the  dust  flying.  We  had 
supposed  there  was  no  one  in  the  fort,  but  the  flag  staff 
certainly  straightened  up  again,  and  a second  shot  fol- 
lowed.which  went  through  the  flag  and  tore  a big  rent  in 
it.  There  it  hung  in  the  smoke  and  dust  for  a minute  or 
two;  then  a final  flash  and  roar,  and  flag-staff  and  flag  dis- 
appeared in  the  dust,  the  staff  cut  fairly  in  two  by  a splen- 
did shot.  We  felt  like  cheering  this,  as  it  certainly  was 
perfect  shooting.  Lieutenant  Victor  Blue  sighted  the  gun, 
and  deserves  another  feather  in  liis  cap.  Captain  Dela- 
hanty  lias  made  the  Smcanee  famous  in  the  fleet  for  his 
daring  and  efficient  work,  and  the  little  gunboat  has  a 
ready-for-a  fight  look  about  her  that  is  admirable.  Dela- 
hnnty  hoists  a flag,  when  ho  goes  into  action,  that  is  half 
ns  big  as  his  ship,  and  looks  the  largest  flag  in  the  fleet. 

During  the  lulls  in  the  fil  ing  we  heard  several  volleys 
ashore,  but  could  see  no  smoke.  As  the  Spanish  use 
smokeless  powder  entirely,  it  is  hard  to  locate  their  posi- 
tion, and  it  is  an  unpleasant  feeling  to  hear  or  see  bullets  ■ 
dropping  around  you  aud  not  know  where  they  come 
from. 

A squad  of  men  came  out  of  the  woods  soon  after  the  vol- 
ley-firing began,  carrying  a Red  Cross  flag,  and  helping 
the  wounded  back  to  the  train  that  remained  waiting  on 
the  track. 

Fire  from  the  battery  had  killed  two  and  wounded  sev- 
eral licfore  the  New  York's  eight-inch  gun  put  an  end  to 
its  service  for  that  day.  The  Michigan  nun  were  under 
fire  for  the  first  time,  but  they  behaved  splendidly,  and  it 
was  not  their  fault  that  the  movement,  being  a feint, 
played  but  an  unimportant,  part  in  the  day’s  fighting. 


Off  Santiago,  July  ?,  1898. 

This  morning  at  5.30  the  fleet  began  bombarding  the 
fortifications  of  Santiago.  In  the  hard  fighting  which 
lasted  all  day  yesterday  the  army  captured  and  held  the 
outposts  of  the  city  on  the  west,  north,  and  east,  and  it 
only  remained  for  the  navy  to  destroy  the  heavy  guns  on 
the  south  to  make  the  work  of  investment  complete.  Of 
course  the  ships  in  the  harbor  are  to  be  reckoned  with, 
but  it  is  almost  a certainty  that  Cervera  will  be  forced  to 
fight  bis  way  out  or  to  destroy  I lie  city  by  his  own  shells  in 
attempting  to  drive  out  the  army.  So  we  were  in  nil  ex- 
pectant mood  when  the  ships  drew  in  and  opened  Are. 
The  morning  was  brilliant  with  sunlight,  and  great  domes 
of  white  clouds  floated  above  the  hills,  that  shone  in  tints 
of  green  and  gray,  with  deep  shadows  of  ravines  streak- 
ing their  rugged  sides.  The  sea  flashed  back  the  glowing 
sunlight,  and  rose  and  fell  in  long  swells  to  the  deep  roil 
of  the  tide. 

Off  the  entrance  to  the  harbor,  and  almost  under  Morro, 
lay  the  Town,  grim  and  silent,  her  guns  swung  out,  but 
holding  their  lire  for  the  possible  appearance  of  the 
Spanish  fleet.  On  a stafF  just  east  of  the  great  round 
sentinel  tower  of  Morro  flew  a new  and  bright  red  and 
yellow  flag,  flapping  its  folds  against  the  background  of 
the  old  gray  walls. 

Morro  had  been  spared  while  Hobson  and  his  men  were 
there,  but  now  that  they  have  been  removed,  the  pictur- 
esque beauty  of  the  old  castle  could  not  save  it,  and  many 
tons  of  old  gray  rock  were  tumbled  from  its  turrets  and 
towers  and  sprinkled  down  the  hill-side.  Shot  after  shot 
struck  the  walls  without  doing  any  perceptible  damage. 
The  smoke  wreathed  about  the  old  pile,  and  clouds  of 
heavy  dust  spurted  up  and  hung  in  a thick  mass  wherever 
a shot  struck. 

The  weight  of  fire,  as  hitherto,  was  directed  against  the 
western  battery  on  the  hill  top,  and  shell  after  shell  ex- 
ploded within  the  works  or  immediately  in  front  of  them, 
driving  the  Spanish  away  from  the  guns,  and  silencing 
them  for  a time,  ns  usual.  None  of  their  shots  struck  the 
ships,  or,  so  far  ns  I could  see,  anywhere  near  them,  going 
mostly  far  out  to  sea.  We  were  lying  off  Morro,  and  were 
surprised  to  hear  a shell  scream  over  our  heads  and  drop 
in  the  water  a little  way  beyond.  Whether  that  was  a 
chance  shot  from  one  of  our  ships  or  a wild  effort  from 
the  battery  was  hard  to  tell.  There  were  several  colliers 
and  transports  lying  out  beyond  us,  and  they  all  moved 
away  as  quickly  as  possible,  but  no  more  shots  came  iu 
that  direction. 

There  is  a general  feeling  of  contempt  for  the  Spanish 
gunners  among  the  men  in  the  fleet,  and  they  seem  unable 
to  sight  their  guns  with  anything  like  accuracy;  and  any 
shots  that  have  struck  have  been  purely  accidental,  as  the 
following  ones  arc  away  wide  of  the  mark. 

The  Oregon  did  some  fine  work  this  morning,  lying  off 
the  harbor  entrance  to  the  westward,  where  she  got  the 
range  of  Cay  Smith,  and  sent  shell  after  shell  with  splen- 
did aim  into  that  stronghold.  While  our  ships  are  firing 
rapidly  they  are  almost  completely  enveloped  in  smoke. 


and  the  effect  ns  it  blows  along  the  water  and  floats  away 
against  the  green  hills  is  very  beautiful. 

At  half  past  seven  the  ships  drew  off.  getting  a last 
shot,  as  usual,  from  the  Spanish,  who  return  to  their  guns 
ns  soon  ns  the  ships  cense  firing.  The  position  of  Santi- 
ago. properly  defended  by  skilful  gunners,  would  lie  al- 
most impregnable  from  the  sea,  the  high  hills  and  narrow 
channel  making  it  difficult  for  an  attacking  force;  but  the 
guns  at  present  are  so  badly  bandied  that  our  ships  move 
aliout,  with  impunity;  even  the  little  mosquito  fleet  sail 
up  and  down  where  they  choose,  and  arc  never  fired  on. 
for  fear  of  the  rend}'  answer  from  the  battle  ships,  1 lint 
rarely  get  out  of  range. 

Si  honey,  July  ?. 

“The  Spaniards  called  us  Y’ankee  pigs;  now  they  call 
us  Yankee  devils  because  we  don’t  stop  for  their  guns.” 
This  is  what  a trooper  of  the  Sixth  Cavalry  said  to  me  to- 
day. He  was  walking  about  with  his  coat  thrown  over 
his  shoulders,  and  no  shirt;  the  doctors  had  cut  that  off  in 
dressing  a wound  in  his  shoulder,  to  which  he  seemed 
happily  indifferent  as  he  talked  vividly  about  the  fight 
and  what  our  boys  bad  done,  paying  many  compliments 
to  the  volunteers,  and  declaring  that  the  charge  of  the 
Light  Brigade  was  not  more  fine  than  the  chnrge  up  the 
hot  hill  to  take  the  Spanish  intrenehments. 

I talked  with  many  men  of  different  regiments,  many 
of  them  badly  wounded,  and  just  unloaded  out  of  a spring- 
less wagon  after  a ride  of  nine  miles  over  rough  rutty 
roads.  You  would  suppose  they  would  not  want  to  talk, 
hut  I lie  spirit  of  enthusiasm  and  pride  in  what  they  had 
done  was  too  great  to  keep  back,  and  they  wanted  to  tell 
all  about  it.  Not  one  of  the  hundreds  who  were  coming 
in  had  any  time  to  groan  or  complain,  and  it  was  fine  to 
see  the  patience  and  courage  exhibited  on  all  sides. 

The  doctors  and  nurses  in  the  hospital  were  working 
like  heavers,  cutting  off  arms  and  legs  and  dressing 
wounds,  and  still  the  wounded  came  in  by  dozens  to  be 
taken  care  of  and  given  a place  to  lie  down  and  rest.  Dirty 
and  bedraggled  they  were,  with  torn  clothes,  and  basty 
bandages  put  on  at  division  hospitals  at.  the  front.  Jokes 
were  exchanged  and  good-nature  prevailed,  though  it 
seemed  as  if  it  might  be  well  worn  out  of  them  under 
such  circumstances.  “Hello,  Bill!  Where’d  you  get  hit?" 
“ In  the  head.  Look  at  my  hat.”  And,  sure  enough,  two 
big  holes  in  it,  and  a bad  bloqdy-looking  pate  under- 
neath tied  up  in  a temporary  bandage.  One  big  trooper 
of  the  Tenth  wanted  me  to  draw  his  picture,  and  lie 
smiled  under  a big  while  baudage  around  the  lop  of  bis 
black  head. 

A great  many  men  were  wounded  in  the  bead,  ami 
there  were  any  quantity  of  bats  that  bad  holes  through 
them,  but  there  were  many  more  poor  fellows  who  had 
to  he  lifted  out  of  the  wagons  and  carried  off  on  stretch- 
ers to  the  care  of  the  hard- worked  doctors. 

’The  courage  ami  patience  these  men  showed,  not  only 
in  the  field,  hut  in  being  brought  in  and  left,  in  a forgot- 
ten sort  of  way,  at  the  hospital  doors,  struck  me  very  for- 
cibly as  one  of  the  noble  attributes  of  the  American  sol 
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dier,  who  is  not  only  fearless  in  battle,  but  patient  in 
suffering.  It  whs  a first  fight  for  most  of  them,  but  they 
behaved  like  veterans,  and  after  it  whs  over  they  asked 
al»out  their  friends  and  for  news  from  home,  took  their 
wounds  as  an  cvery-dav  matter,  and  bubbled  over  with 
pride  in  the  service.  The  country  may  well  be  proud  of 
such  soldiers.  . . , „ 

Sunday,  July  5,  1898. 


Admiral  Cervera’s  famous  Cape  Verd  fleet  is  no  more! 
Sunk,  burned,  utterly  destroyed,  it  has  passed  into  his- 
tory, and  one  more  great  victory  stands  to  the  credit  of 
the  American  navy.  Once  more  the  victor’s  laurel  must 
be  placer!  on  the  brow  of  the  American  sailor,  and  new 
names  added  to  the  list  of  famous  naval  commanders  who 
have  won  battles  for  the  nation. 

Sunday  dawned,  a beautiful  and  calm  day,  with  the 
ships  in  their  usual  stations,  saving  the  Massachusetts  and 
Suwanee , that  had  gone  to  Guantanamo  for  coal.  About 
nine  o’clock  the  New  York  signalled  “ disregard  the  actions 
of  flag-ship,”  and  steamed  off  toward  Siboncy,  where  Ad- 
miral Sampson  intended  to  have  a consultation  with  Gen- 
eral Shatter.  This  left  Commodore  Schley  in  command 
of  the  station,  and  the  usual  routine  of  Sunday  inspection 
was  about  to  begin,  when  the  smoke  of  Cervera’s  ships 
was  observed,  and  the  call  to  general  quarters  and  clear 
ship  for  action  sounded  through  the  fleet.  An  officer  on 
the  bridge  of  the  Texas  first  observed  a column  of  smoke 
going  straight  up, in  the  breathless  air  behind  the  wooded 
hills  which  shut  in  the  harbor.  This  was  followed  by 
several  other  columns  of  smoke,  and  then  a quartermaster 
reported  that  the  Spanish  ships  were  under  way.  At  first 
it  was  thought  that  they  were  moving  up  the  harbor,  but 
at  9.35.  by  the  Texas's  time,  the  first  of  the  fleet  showed 
around  the  western  hill,  and,  followed  closely  by  the  oth- 
ers, came  out  and  turned  to  the  westward.  The  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa,  flying  the  flag  of  Admiral  Ccrvern,  headed 
the  line,  followed  by  Vizcaya , Cristifail  Colon,  Almirante 
Oquendo,  and  torpedo-boats  Furor  and  Pluton. 

The  Gloucester,  Lieutenant-Commander  Richard  Wain- 
wright,  has  been  stationed  off  Morro  lately,  and  was  cruis- 
ing about  in  her  usual  position  just  east  of  the  channel 
as  this  formidable  armada  passed  out.  The  crew  simply 
held  their  breath  and  watched  it.  But  the  Spanish  ships 
paid  no  attention  to  the  little  cruiser,  holding  their  fire  for 
bigger  game.  When  the  torpedo-boat  destroyers  appeared, 
however,  the  Gloucester,  which  had  cleared  for  action,  and 
was  ready  with  her  small  battery,  promptly  attacked  them 
with  every  gun  she  could  bring  to  bear. 

The  land  to  the  westward  of  Morro  curves  in  slightly, 
forming  a long  shallow  bay,  like  the  curve  of  a bow.  At 
the  western  end  the  Brooklyn  was  stationed,  and  straight, 
like  the  string  of  the  bow,  went  the  Spanish  ships  right 
for  the  Brooklyn.  Our  ships  were  in  position  from  east 
to  west  as  follows:  next  to  the  Qloucestei',  but  farther  out., 
were  the  Indiana,  Oregon,  Iowa,  Texas,  Brooklyn , and 
Vixen;  the  last-named  moved  immediately  outside  to  give 
the  Brooklyn  room. 

None  of  the  ships  had  a full  pressure  of  steam  up,  and 
as  the  Spanish  fleet  moved  swiftly  out,  it  looked  for  a 
minute  as  if  they  had  a fair  chance  of  getting  away. 
Smoke  poured  from  their  funnels,  and  they  were  evidently 
doing  their  best  to  get  a good  start  of  their  watchful  foes. 
Neither  the  Iowa  nor  Indiana  was  in  a condition  to  make 
very  good  lime,  nor  did  they,  especially  the  Indiana,  get 
as  close  in  to  the  fight  as  they  would  have  wished  ; but 
the  Oregon,  Texas,  and  Brooklyn  moved  rapidly  in  to  head 
off  the  enemy,  and  they  were  immediately  engaged  by  all 
our  ships.  The  Iowa,  not  being  able  to  use  her  forward 
turret,  swung  around  to  bring  her  after  twelve-inch  guns 
to  bear,  but  soon  afterward  got  her  forward  turret  work- 
ing again,  and  opened  fire  with  her  forward  and  starboard 
broadside  guns.  The  deep-sea  torpedo-boats,  or  destroy- 
ers. as  they  have  been  called  so  often,  were  the  first  to 
suffer  from  the  fire  of  our  ships.  A shell  from  one  of  the 
Iowa's  big  guns  tore  the  whole  stern  off  the  Furor,  and 
both  boats  were  struck  repeatedly  by  the  fire  of  the  Iowa 
and  Indiana.  The  Gloucester  then  attacked  both  at  once, 
being  between  them,  and  firing  from  both  sides,  while  the 
torpedo-boats  answered  back  with  their  rapid-fire  guns. 
But  this  did  not  last  long.  They  got  perhaps  three  miles 
from  the  harbor  entrance  when  the  Furor,  in  a sinking 
condition,  showed  a white  flag,  and  was  promptly  boarded 
hy  a boat  from  the  Gloucester.  After  some  lively  work  they 
took  off  her  few  surviving  men  and  a big  cat,  the  ship’s 
mascot,  who  was  rescued  from  the  water.  An  attempt  was 
made  at  first  to  save  the  vessel,  but  she  was  too  far  gone, 
being  cut  to  pieces,  and  nearly  all  her  crew  dead  on  her 
decks  or  below.  The  sight  was  a sad  one  enough,  but 
there  was  no  time  to  help,  and  the  boat  had  not  been  gone 
five  minutes  when  the  Furor  blew  up  and  sank  in  2000 
fathoms  of  water.  The  Pluton  meantime,  equally  dam- 
aged, had  succeeded  in  getting  close  inshore,  where  she 
sank,  her  bow  just  showing  out  of  water. 

While  this  was  going  on,  the  Brooklyn  was  standing  the 
brunt  of  the  fire  from  the  four  Spanish  ships.  The  Maria 
Teresa  headed  straight  for  the  Brooklyn,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  ramming  her:  the  Brooklyn  avoided  this  by 
clever  manoeuvring.  and  poured  in  such  a deadly  fire 
from  her  8-ineli  and  5 inch  rapid-fire  gun9  as  completely 
to  worst  tlie  Maria  Teresa,  and  she  headed  toward  shore, 
flames  bursting  from  her  forward  and  after  hatches.  The 
Oquendo  and  Vizcaya  were  hotly  engaging  the  Brooklyn  at 
this  time,  while  the  Colon  changed  her  position  inside  of 
the  other  8punish  ships,  holding  her  fire,  and  doing  her 
best  to  get  away.  At  five  minutes  past  ten  o’clock  tbe 
Texas ■and  Oregon  were  coming  into  close  range,  and  joined 
tbe  Brooklyn  in  her  unequal  fight.  The  Imca  also  was 
approaching,  pouring  in  au  effective  fire  at  long  range. 

The  Teresa  having  dropped  out  of  the  fight,  the  Oquen- 
do took  her  place,  with  the  possible  intention  of  sacri- 
ficing herself  in  giving  the  Vizcaya  and  Colon  a chance  to 
escape;  both  these  ships  started  off  at  10.30,  cutting  inshore 
from  the  Brooklyn  and  Oregon,  and  heading  straight  down 
the  coast.  The  Brooklyn  and  Oregon  having  practically 
finished  the  Oquendo,  left  her  to  the  mercies  of  the  follow- 
ing ships.  and  started  after  the  Vizcaya  and  Colon,  followed 
by  the  Texas,  that,  now  coming  up  at  a good  speed,  fired 
a few  shots  into  the  Oquendo,  which  was  on  fire  and 
headed  toward  shore,  and  then  kept  on  after  the  others. 

I Iten  began  a splendid  chase.  The  Colon  was  rated  a 
19i  knot  armored  cruiser,  tbe  finest  ship  in  the  Spanish 
navy;  the  Vizcaya.  a 2l-knot  ship,  with  two  11-ineh  guns 
was  supposed  to  outclass  the  Brooklyn  and  New  York  with 
t heir  H inch  guns  and  19  knot  speed.  The  Oregon  a 15- 
knot  battle  ship,  was  not  classed  as  a speedy  vessel,  or  able 


to  catch  a fast  cruiser.  Just  here,  however,  the  Oregon 
proved  herself  a wonder  and  the  pride  of  the  Ameri- 
can navy.  She  had  passed  the  Texas  early  in  the  action, 
doing  twelve  or  thirteen  knots,  and  cut  inside  of  her  to 
get  at  the  foe,  firing  splendid  shots  with  her  first  and 
secondary  batteries.  But  now  was  her  opportunity.  The 
Brooklyn,  keeping  outside  of  the  two  fleeing  ships,  was 
firing  from  her  forward  8-inch  lurret-guns  and  starboard 
broadside  guns,  and  getting  her  speed  up  to  16$  knots,  was 
rapidly  overhauling  her  enemy;  but  without  the  help  of 
the  Oi'egon  it  is  possible  that  the  Colon  at  least  might  have 
gotten  awuy.  But  the  Oregon  was  coming  up  at  a 16- 
knot  gait,  smoke  and  flames  pouring  from  her  funnels, 
and  the  water  piling  in  huge  cascades  about  her  bows  and 
rolling  out  in  long  lines  of  white  on  either  side.  From  her 
forward  turrets  sheets  of  flames  burst  at  intervals,  and  her 
13  inch  guns  were  sending  their  shells  around  the  Vizcaya, 
while  the  Brooklyn,  nearly  abeam,  was  hammering  her  with 
rapid  fire  that  simply  drove  the  Spanish  to  cover  and  soon 
sent  the  Vizcaya  in  for  the  land.  Site  was  run  ashore  at 
Aserradero,  seventeen  miles  west  of  Santiago,  completely 
wrecked  and  on  fire.  A torpedo  in  the  forward  tube  ex- 
ploded. tearing  a great  hole  in  her  bow,  and  wrecking  her 
completely.  The  Iowa  followed  up  aud  received  the  sur- 
render of  the  ship,  and  took  off  the  survivors  aud  a num- 
ber who  had  gotten  ashore. 

The  Colon,  meanwhile,  having  a good  start,  was  doing 
her  best  to  get  away.  Her  speed,  according  to  her  cap- 
tain, was  at  one  time  17$  knots;  but  she  could  not  keep 
this  up,  and  the  heavy  shells  of  the  Oregon  falling  about 
her  and  beyond  her,  while  the  Brooklyn  pounded  her 
with  her  rapid  fire,  gradually  forced  her  inshore,  and  at 
1.20  p.m.  she  ran  her  bows  on  the  beach  at  Rio  Tarquino, 
forty-eight  miles  from  Santiago  entrance,  fired  a lee  gun, 
and  hauled  down  her  flag.  She  was  practically  uninjured; 
but  the  Spaniards,  having  surrendered,  treacherously 
opened  her  water-valves,  pounded  out  dead  lights,  threw 
overboard  the  breeches  of  the  guns,  and  injured  the  ship 
in  every  possible  way  before  her  captors  could  get  aboard. 

Captain  Cook  had  a boat  called  away  at  once,  and  the 
men  tumbled  in  just  as  they  were,  half  naked,  blackened 
with  smoke  and  powder.  The  crew  swarmed  out  of  the 
suffocating  depths  of  the  ship  and  crowded  the  deck, 
cheering  and  dancing  for  joy.  Captain  Cook  cautioned 
his  men,  as  they  came  alongside  the  captured  ship,  not  to 
show  any  si^ns  of  triumph  or  embarrass  their  enemy  in 
any  way,  so  m silence  the  men  pulled  up  to  the  gangway, 
and  were  watched  by  a motley  crowd  who  filled  tbe  ports 
and  looked  down  from  the  decks  of  the  Cristobal  Colon. 
Some  one  shouted  out,  “Bravo,  Americanos,”  and  the  crew 
echoed  it,  “Bravo,  Americanos,”  and  the  Brooklyn  men 
shouted  back,  “Bravo,  Espafioles.”  The  cabin  and  ward- 
room tables  of  the  Colon  were  covered  with  wine  bottles 
and  glasses,  and  many  of  the  crew  had  been  filling  them- 
selves with  "Dutch  courage  ” also.  So  they  were  in  a 
state  of  indifference  as  to  what  happened!  The  captain 
of  the  Colon  asked  on  what  terms  he  must  surrender  his 
ship,  and  Captain  Cook  informed  him  promptly  an  un- 
conditional and  immediate  surrender  must  be  given,  and 
his  terms  were  acceded  to  in  an  instant.  The  Colon  did 
not  have  her  two  big  10-inch  turret  guns  in  place,  and  in 
fact  they  had  never  been  put  on  the  ship;  but  the  ten 
6-inch  and  six  4.7-inch  guns,  with  her  ten  6-pounder  and 
ten  1-pounder  rapid-fire  guns, made  her  an  extremely  power- 
ful ship,  and  every  effort  should  be  made  to  get  her  off 
the  beach  and  into  service  again.  The  boat  from  the 
Brooklyn  went  alongside  tbe  Colon  at  1.40,  and  soon  after 
two  o'clock  the  Texas  and  Vixen  arrived,  the  Oregon  having 
followed  the  Brooklyn  closely  in.  The  New  York  did  not 
arrive  until  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  Colon  had 
grounded. 

The  Resolute  soon  came  up  from  Santiago  to  report 
sighting  a Spanish  cruiser,  and  the  Brooklyn  was  sent  off 
after  her,  and  again  the  tired  men  went  to  their  guns.  The 
cruiser  turned  out  to  be  tbe  ’Austrian  Maria  Teresa,  how- 
ever, and  the  Brooklyn  had  her  chase  for  nothing.  The 
525  men  on  the  Colon  were  placed^  on  board  the  Resolute, 
together  with  some  of  the  officers,  those  of  higher  rank 
being  placed  on  board  the  New  York  and  Vixen,  the  New 
York,  Texas,  and  Oregon  remaining  by  the  prize  until  late 
at  night. 

Admiral  Cervera  and  many  of  his  officers  and  men  were 
rescued  by  the  Gloucester  and  transferred  to  the  Iowa. 
They  lowered  boats  from  the  Maria  Teresa,  and  also 
jumped  overboard  to  swim  ashore  or  to  float  in  on  bits  of 
wreckage.  The  admiral.  In  his  under  clothes,  was  trying 
to  escape  on  a raft  which  iiis  own  son,  a lieutenant,  was 
endeavoring  to  push  ashore.  Our  boats  saved  many  from 
a watery  grave,  all  being  in  a perfectly  destitute  condi- 
t>on.  The  admiral  was  received  with  honors  when  he 
came  on  board  the  Iowa,  and  heartily  cheered  by  the  crew. 
The  Oquendo  had  suffered  more  than  any  of  the  other 
ships,  and  her  captain  committed  suicide  when  his  ship 
ran  ashore.  Many  of  her  crew  got  ashore,  and  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Cubans  until  warned  by  our  ships  to  desist. 
About  300  men  from  Vizcaya,  Oquendo,  and  Teresa  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  away  and  into  Santiago  that  night. 

The  Iowa  took  off  many  from  the  Vizcaya,  and  the  three 
ships  were  left  to  their  fate,  flames  pouring  from  their 
hatches,  and  the  magazines  finally  exploding,  finishing 
their  destruction.  & 


I r amps,  iwo  aeep-sen  tc 

pedo-boats,  600  men  killed,  and  1300  prisoners.  Our  lo 
was  one  man  killed,  George  H.  Ellis,  chief  yeoman  of  tl 
Brooklyn,  who  had  his  head  taken  off  by  a solid  sbe 
Several  men  were  wounded  on  the  Brooklyn , and  one  on  tl 
zfxas.  The  Brooklyn  was  struck  forty  times,  one  6-im 
Bhell  going  through  her  side  on  the  gun  deck  forwar 
smashed  through  an  ash-shoot,  pierced  through  the  dec 
and  coming  up  again  a foot  or  so  beyond  it,  broke  beam 
and,  exploding,  sent  pieces  clear  across  the  ship  witho 
injuring  any  one,  which  is  marvellous  good  luck  T 
Texas  was  struck  three  times,  one  shell  going  throut 
the  chart-house,  another  through  the  lower  part  of  h 
smoke-stack,  driving  smoke  down  into  the  fire-rooms  at 
setting  fire  to  the  ship — damage  that  was  quickly  remedic 
Admiral  Cervera  stated,  the  day  following,  that  his  pli 
had  been  to  strike  for  the  Brooklyn  and  sink  her,  believii 
that  the  battle  ships  could  not  catch  his  ships  His  d 
signs  were  frustrated,  however,  hy  the  quick  movemen 
or  our  ships  and  by  the  rapid  and  accurate  fire  that  d 
such  damage  as  completely  to  bewilder  and  confound  li 
m™V  w,*°  werc  una,Jle  to  cope  with  such  brilliant  work 
1 he  Colon's  speed  avernged  only  13,?a  knots,  and  win 
the  Oregon  overhauled  her  the  captain’s  chagrin  was  u 


bounded.  To  be  chased  by  a battle-ship  and  beaten  was 
adding  insult  to  injury  ; and,  in  fact,  it  did  seem  incredi- 
ble that  the  Oregon  could  develop  such  speed. 

The  honors  of  the  day,  while  shared  by  the  entire  fleet, 
must  belong  particularly  to  tbe  Oregon, Brooklyn,  and  Texas, 
and  their  brave  officers  and  crews,  who  proved  themselves 
worthy  to  wear  the  mantles  of  the  heroes  who  have  made 
famous  the  American  navy  in  time  past. 

Carlton  T.  Chapman. 


SANTIAGO  AND  CANEY. 

[Special  Correspondence  or  “Harper’s  Weekly.”] 
II.— THE  FIRST  SHOT. 

July  S,  1898. 

A btuay  solid  shot,  or  a stray  shell  that  did  not  explode, 
dropped  into  the  bushes  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
path  just  after  I left  headquarters  at  daybreak  for  the 
battle-field.  There  were  creeks  to  wade,  the  road  was 
muddy,  the  sun  was  hot,  and  I carried  a heavy  roll.  On 
the  brow  of  a hill  I struck  a reserve  regiment,  standing 
silent  and  waiting  in  the  mist  and  dew  along  the  road 
where  they  had  camped,  and  a little  farther  on  was  a high 
knoll,  from  which  the  first  American  shell  was  to  give 
the  signal  for  the  conflict  of  the  day.  The  hill  had  been 
cleared  of  bushes,  the  four  guns  unlimbered  and  thrown 
Into  position  against  Caney,  the  caissons  drawn  to  the 
rear,  the  horses  gathered  into  the  bushes  to  one  side, 
and  officers,  aides,  and  correspondents  walked  the  length 
of  the  hill,  or  stood  in  groups  watching  with  field-glasses 
the  red  town,  the  stone  fort  to  the  right,  and  the  block- 
house to  the  right  of  it,  or  took  shelter  by-aud-by  in 
the  shade  of  a mango-tree  that  was  heavy  with  yellow 
fruit.  While  everybody  spoke  in  a quiet  voice  and  no- 
body laughed  or  jested,  nobody  was  ns  solemn  as  the  oc- 
casion seemed  to  me  to  demand.  One  of  those  guns  wns 
to  fire  presently,  and  it  wus  not  going  to  be  a salute,  nor 
a sunset  gun,  nor  a Christmas  or  Fourth  of  July  explosion. 
It  would  be  loaded  with  a shell,  and  was  to  be  aimed  at 
living  men,  and  was  meant  to  kill  somebody.  Moreover,  it 
might  be  answered,  and  a Spanish  shell  might  come  back 
at  once  and  kill  somebody  on  our  hill.  So  when  a Spanish 
column  of  cavalry  wns  sighted  in  a lnn«  near  Cancy,  and 
Captain  Capron  said,"  Give  ’em  a shell,  boys,”  aud  artillery- 
man No.  5 ran  to  the  caisson  and  got  from  No.  4 a long  little 
knotty- looking  white  sack, and  something  that  looked  like 
a country  schoolmaster’s  quart  bottle  of  ink  with  a red 
throat  and  the  point  of  a cartridge,  and  then  ran  back 
to  Ihegun  and  put  this  shell  into  a round  glistening  hole, 
and  No.  1 stuffed  the  bag  of  powder  after  it,  rammed  it 
home,  and  shut  the  round  little  steel  door,  and  the  gunner 
took  from  a leather  case  at.  his  hip  something  that  looked 
like  a brass  thermometer,  fixed  it  on  the  gun,  and  began 
sighiing  through  it,  depressing  the  gun  by  means  of  a 
wheel-screw  with  one  hand  in  front  of  him,  and  motion- 
ing with  the  other  behind  him  to  No.  3 to  move  the  trail 
to  right  or  left,  and  finally  when  No.  2 sprang  to  ihe 
left,  leaning  away  from  the  gun  and  slightly  forward,  and 
the  other  artillerymen  took  rigid  positions — my  heart  was 
beating  high,  and  I was  moving  a step  or  two  backwards, 
surprised  and  somewhat  ashamed  that  everybody  else 
seemed  to  be  nonchalant  and  unnfraid.  Perhaps  I wns 
the  only  one  on  the  hill  who  did  not  know  that  there  wns 
no  artillery  in  Caney  to  answer.  When  I did  learn  it,  I 
too  became  nonchalant  aud  unafraid. 

“Fire!” 

The  man  with  the  lanyard  gave  a quick  jerk.  There 
was  a cap  explosion  at  the  buit  of  the  gun,  a bulging 
white  cloud  from  the  muzzle,  ilie  trail  bounced  from  its 
shallow  trench,  and  the  wheels  whirled  back  twice  on  the 
rebound,  and  the  shell  was  hissing  through  the  air  as  iron 
hisses  when  a blacksmith  thrusts  it  red-hot  into  cold  wa- 
ter. You  could  hear  that  awful  hiss  so  plainly  that  you 
seemed  to  be  following  the  shell  with  your  naked  eye; 
you  could  hear  it  above  the  reverberating  roar  of  the  gun 
up  and  down  the  const  mountain;  bear  it  until  six  sec- 
onds later  a puff  of  smoke  answered  beyond  the  Spanish 
column  where  the  shell  burst.  Then  in  eight  seconds— 
for  the  shell  travelled  that  much  faster  than  sound— the 
muffled  report  of  its  bursting  struck  our  ears,  and  all  that 
was  left  of  the  first  shot  that  started  tlic  battle  wns  the 
thick  sunlit  smoke  of  the  gun  sweeping  off  through  the 
brush,  and  the  little  mist-cloud  of  the  shell  rising  slowly 
upward  beyond  the  Spanish  column,  which  seemed  not 
to  know  that  any  harm  was  possible  aud  near. 

No  harm  seemed  near,  indeed,  for  the  shells  went  wide; 
but  the  first  shot  started  the  ripping  of  cloth,  the  far-away 
rumble  of  wagons  over  cobblestones,  or  softened  stage- 
hail  and  stage-thunder  all  around  block  house,  stone  fort, 
and  town.  At  first  it  was  a desuliory  fire,  like  the  pop- 
ping of  a bunch  of  fire-crackers  that  have  to  be  relighted 
several  times,  and  we  could  hear  the  hiss  of  the  bullets 
even  that  far  away;  but  at  times  the  fire  was  as  steady  as 
the  sputter  of  a Gatling  gun  that  I heard  later  in  the  day. 
But  the  powder  was  smokeless,  and  we  could  see  nothing 
other  than  the  straw  hats  of  the  little  devils  in  blue,  who 
blazed  away  from  their  trenches  around  the  fort,  and 
minded  the  shells  bursting  over  aud  around  them  as  little 
as  though  they  had  been  bursting  snowballs.  For  the 
3.2 -inch  guns  had  turned  from  the  Spanish  column, 
after  it  had  ridden  quietly  out  of  sight,  to  the  fort,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  gun,  the  shooting  was  at  first 
very  wild.  One  shot  tore  a hole  through  the  wall,  then 
another;  another  brought  down  the  flag;  others  tore  up 
the  earth  at  the  base  of  the  fort,  and  the  fort  was  soon 
silenced.  But  the  rifle-pits  were  as  active  as  ever,  and 
after  throwing  a few  shells  into  the  town  the  battery 
ceased  firing.  Grimes’s  battery  was  thundering  to  the 
left  of  El  Poso,  the  balloon  was ’moving  lovvurds  Santiago, 
and  I made  for  the  left  field  of  battle.  At  the  road  the 
first  wounded  man  appeared,  between  two  supporting  sol- 
diers— Colonel  Patterson  of  the  Twenty-second.  The 
brave  old  soldier  had  walked  in  a mile  with  a bullet 
through  his  groin. 

“ Well,”  he  called,  cheerily,  as  he  wns  being  laid  down 
under  the  mango-tree.  “ I’m  the  first  victim.” 

And  such  was  the  spirit  of  all  the  men,  whether  fight- 
ing, inactive  and  suffering  from  wounds,  or  close  to  the 
last  agony.  John  Fox,  Jit. 

July  19 — A note  just  received  from  Mr.  Fox  informs  us  thnt  the 
Conclusion  of  this  account,  of  the  buttle  of  July  1 mid  2 was  lost  be- 
tween the  front  and  Silmiiey.  Mr.  Fox  is  unfortunately  too  ill  from 
exposure  lo  rewrite  it  at  present.— Koitor. 
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X.— A LADIES’  DAY  IN  CAMP. 

TWO  days  after  the  rainy  day  in  camp  Mr.  Archi- 
bald determined  to  lake  the  direction  of  affairs 
into  his  own  hands,  so  far  as  he  should  be  able. 
Having  no  authority  over  the  two  young  men  at 
Camp  Hoy,  he  had  hitherto  contented  himself  with  a dis- 
approval of  their  methods  of  employing  their  time,  which 
lie  communicated  only  to  his  wife.  But  now  he  consid- 
ered that,  as  they  were  spending  so  much  of  their  time  in 
his  camp  and  so  little  in  their  own,  lie  would  take  charge  of 
them  exactly  ns  if  they  belonged  to  his  party.  lie  would 
put  an  end,  if  possible,  to  the  aimless  strolls  up  and  down 
the  beach  with  Margery,  and  the  long  conversations  which 
that  young  woman  had  grown  to  be  so  fond  of,  held  some- 
times with  both  young  men,  though  more  frequently  with 
one.  If  Clyde  and  Haybold  came  into  the  woods  to 
lounge  in  the  shade  and  talk  to  a girl,  they  could  go  to 
some  other  camp  to  do  it.  But  if  they  really  cared  to 
range  the  forest,  either  as  sportsmen  "or  lovers  of  na- 
ture, he  would  do  his  best  to  help  them;  so  this  day  he 
organized  an  expedition  to  a low  mountain  about  two 
miles  away,  taking  Matlaek  with  him  as  guide,  and  invit- 
ing the  two  young  men  to  join  him.  They  had  assented 
because  no  good  reason  for  declining  had  presented  itself, 
and  because  Phil  Matlaek  earnestly  urged  them  to  come 
along  and  let  him  show  them  what  a real  forest  tramp  was 
like.  Before  his  recent  talk  with  Peter  Sadler,  Phil  would 
not  have  dared  to  go  out  into  the  woods  iu  company  with 
the  bicycle  man. 

The  two  ladies  were  perfectly  willing  to  remain  in  camp 
under  the  charge  of  Martin,  who  was  capable  of  defending 
them  against  any  possible  danger;  and  as  the  bishop  had 
agreed  to  take  charge  of  Camp  Roy  during  the  absence 
of  its  occupants.  Mr.  Archibald  planned  for  a whole  day’s 
tramp,  the  first  he  had  taken  since  they  went  into  camp. 

When  Martin’s  morning  work  was  done  he  approached 
the  shady  spot  where  the  two  Indies  had  established  them- 
selves. and  offered  to  continue  his  lessons  in  fly-fishing  if 
Miss  Dearborn  so  desired.  But  Miss  Dearborn  did  not 
wish  to  take  any  lessons  to-day.  She  would  rest  and  stay 
with  Mrs.  Archibald.  Even  the  elder  lady  did  not  care 
to  fish  that  morning.  The  day  was  hot  and  the  shade  was 
grateful. 

Martin  walked  away  dissatisfied.  In  his  opinion,  there 
had  never  been  a day  more  suitable  for  angling;  this  was 
a day  which  would  be  free  from  interruptions,  either  from 
two  young  fellows  who  knew  nothing  about  real  game* 
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fishing,  or  from  Matlaek,  who  always  called  him  away  to 
do  something  when  he  was  most  interested  in  his  pisca- 
torial pedagogics.  This  was  a day  when  he  could  stand 
by  that  lovely  girl,  give  her  the  rod,  show  her  how 
to  raise  it,  wave  it,  and  throw  it,  and  sometimes  even 
touch  her  hand  ns  he  took  it  from  her  or  gave  it  back, 
watching  her  all  the  time  with  an  admiration  and  delight 
which  no  speckled  trout  or  gamy  black  bass  had  ever  yet 
aroused  iu  him,  and  all  this  without  fear  that  a gentleman 
out  on  the  lake  might  possibly  be  observing  them  with  the 
idea  that  he  was  more  interested  in  his  work  than  the 
ordinary  guide  might  be  supposed  to  be.  But  luck  was 
agninsL  him,  and  Martin, who  did  not  in  the  least  consider 
himself  an  ordinary  guide,  walked  up  and  down  in  moody 
reflection,  or  grimly  threw  himself  upon  the  ground,  gaz- 
ing upward  at  the  sky— not  half  so  blue  as  he  was — but 
never  walking  or  resting  so  far  away  that  he  could  not 
hear  the  first  cry  from  her  should  snake,  bear,  dragon-fly, 
or  danger  of  any  kind  approach  her. 

To  the  ladies,  about  half  nn  hour  later,  came  the  bishop, 
who,  newly  shaved  and  brushed,  wished  them  good-morn- 
ing, and  offered  Ids  services  in  any  manner  which  mi^ht 
be  desired.  If  Mrs.  Archibald  wished  to  fish  by  the  side 
of  the  lake, he  was  at  her  service;  but  Mrs.  Archibald  did 
not  care  to  fish. 

. “ This  is  a most  charming  day,”  said  the  bishop,  re- 

moving his  hat;  “ but  1 suppose  it  is  more  charming  to  me 
because  it  is  my  last  day  here.” 

“ And  so  you  are  really  going  to  go?”  said  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald, smiling. 

“ I suppose  you  think  I am  not  likely  to  get  there,” 
said  he,  “but  really  I have  staid  here  long  enough,  and 
for  several  reasons. 

“Sit  down,” said  Margery,  “and  tell  us  what  they  are. 
There  is  a nice  little  rock  with  some  moss  on  it.” 

The  bishop  promptly  accepted  the  invitation  and  seated 
himself.  As  he  did  so,  Martin,  at  a little  distance,  scowled, 
folded  his  arms,  and  slightly  increased  the  length  of  his 
sentinel  like  walk. 

Yes,”  said  the  bishop,  brushing  some  pine  leaves  from 
liis  threadbare  trousers,  “ during  the  time  that  1 have  ac- 
cepted the  hospitality  of  those  young  gentlemen  1 feel 
that  I have  in  a great  measure  repaid  them  for  their  kind- 
ness, but  now  I see  that  I shall  become  a burden  and  an 
expense  to  them.  In  the  first  place.  I eat  a great  deal 
more  than  both  of  them  put  together,  so  that  the  pro- 
visions they  brought  with  them  will  be  exhausted  much 
sooner  than  they  expected.  I am  also  of  the  opinion  that 


they  are  getting  tired  of  eating  in  their  own  camp, but  as 
I make  a point  of  preparing  the  meals  at  stated  hours,  of 
course  they  feel  obliged  to  partake  of  them.” 

“By  which  you  mean,  1 suppose,”  said  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald, “that  if  they  had  not  you  to  cook  for  them  they 
would  be  apt  to  take  a good  many  meals  with  us,  as 
they  did  When  they  first  came,  and  which  would  be  cheaper 
and  pleasanter.” 

‘I  beg.  madam,”  said  the  bishop,  quickly,  “that  you 
will  not  think  that  they  have  said  anything  of  the  sort.  1 
simply  inferred,  from  remarks  I have  heard,  that  one  of 
them,  at  least,  is  very  much  of  the  opinion  you  have-just 
stated;  therefore  I feel  that  I cannot  be  welcome  much 
longer  in  Camp  Roy  There  is  also  another  reason  why  I 
should  go  now.  I have  a business  prospect  before  me.’’ 

"I  am  glad  to  hear  that,"  said  Mrs.  Archibald.  “Is  it 
a good  one  ?” 

"I  think  it  is,”  said  the  bishop.  “I  have  Irecn  consider- 
ing it  earnestly,  and  the  more  1 fix  my  mind  upon  it  the 
greater  appear  its  advantages  I don’t  mind  in  the  least 
telling  you  what  it  is.  A gentleman  who  is  acquainted 
with  my  family  and  whom  I have  met  two  or  three  times, 
but  not  recently,  possesses  a very  fine  estate  some  thirty 
miles  south  of  this  place,  lie  has  been  in  Europe  for  some 
time,  but  is  expected  to  return  to  his  country  mansion 
about  the  end  of  this  week.  It  is  my  purpose  to  offer 
myself  to  him  in  the  capacity  of  private  librarian.  1 do 
not  think  it  will  be  difficult  to  convince  him  that  I have 
many  qualifications  for  the  situation.” 

“ Has  lie  so  many  books  that  lie  needs  a librarian  ?” 
asked  Margery. 

“ No,”  said  the  bishop;  “I  have  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  has  any  more  books  than  the  ordinary  country  gen- 
tleman possesses,  but  lie  ought  to  have.  He  has  a very 
large  income,  and  is  now  engaged  in  establishing  for  Ins 
family  wlmt  is  intended  to  become,  in  time,  an  ancestral 
mansion.  It  is  obvious  to  any  one  of  intelligence  that 
such  a grand  mansion  would  not  be  complete  without  a 
well-selected  library,  and  that  such  a library  could  not  be 
selected  or  arranged  by  nn  ordinary  man  of  affairs.  Con- 
sequently, unless  he  has  a compelent  person  to  perform 
this  duty  for  him,  his  library  for  a long  time  will  he  in- 
significant. When  I shall  put  the  question  before  him,  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  will  see  and  appreciate  the  force 
and  vulue  of  my  statements.  Such  a position  will  suit  me 
admirably.  I shall  ask  but  little  salary,  Iwrt  it  will  give 
me  something  far  better  than  money — an  opportunity  to 
select  from  the  book  marts  of  Lite  whole  world  the  litera- 
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in  wliieli  I di'liglit.  Consequently,  you  will  sec  Unit 
it  is  highly  desirable  that  I should  be  on  hand  when  this 
gentleman  arrives  at  his  estate.”  , 

With  II  look  of  gentle  pity  Mrs.  Archibald  Rimed  . ; ti  c 
smoolli  round  fnce  of  the  bishop,  flushed  with  the  delights 
of  anticipation  and  brightened  by  the  cheery  smile  whit eh 
nearly  always  accompanied  Ins  remarks  And  s that 
vour  only  prospect  ?”  she  said  I ilont  waut  to  dis 
courage  you,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  if  you  had  some  eg- 
„|„r  business— and  you  nre  not  ton  old  to  learn  something 
of  the  no, "-it  would  be  far  belter  for  you  than  trying  to 
obtain  the  mythical  position  you  speak  of.  1 ^ 
are  a man  of  intelligence  and  education,  and  I behove  Unit 
you  would  succeed  in  almost  any  calling  to  which  yo 
would  apply  yourself  wiih  earnestness  and  industry,  It  on 
must  excuse  nre  for  speaking  so  plainly,  hut  1 am  much 
older  than  von  arc  and  I do  it  for  your  good. 

“ Madam,”  exclaimed  the  bishop,  radiant  with  grateful 
emotion,  " I thank  you  from  tlie  bottom  of  my  heart  for 
what  you  have  said,  I thank  you  for  your  appreciation 
of  me  and  for  the  generous  motive  of  your  u-nrds,  but,  lo 
lie  frank  with  you.  I am  not  suited  to  a calling  such  as 
you  have  mentioned.  1 have  many  qualities  winch  I well 
know  would  promote  my  fortunes  were  they  properly  ap- 
plied, but  that  application  is  difficult,  for  the  reusoiiiliat 
mv  principal  menial  characteristic  is  indefiniteness.  When 
- - 1 1 indefinite.  Nobody  knew  what  I 
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about  it.  There  is  a Sadler  law  against  it,  and  lie  is  em 

P'"-  H1isyverv1««lrely  fastened.”  said  the  bishop,  exam- 
ining the  hwk  ami  chain.  ‘ It  is  the  work  of  the  guide 
Matlock.  1 have  no  doubt.  But,  Miss  Dearborn,  said  he 
with  a bright  smile,  “ there  is  a limit  at  Camp  Roy.  That 
is  not  looked,  and  I can  bring  it  here  in  twenty  minutes. 

“No”  said  Margery;  ‘‘I  don’t  want  that.  hont.  1 ve 
seen  it.'  it  is  a clumsy  old  tiling,  and,  besides,  it  leaks. 

I want  this  one.  This  is  just  the  kind  of  boat  I want  lo 
ow  iris  too  bad.  If  I could  get  off  now  there  would 
be  nobody  to  hinder  me,  for  Martin  is  washing  the  din- 
ner dishes,  or  doing  something  of  that  kind,  and  when- 
ever lie  does  house-work  he  always  keeps  himself  out  of 

* *Thc  bishop  examined  the  stake.  It  wits  a stout  little 
tree  trunk  driven  deep  into  the  ground  and  projecting 
about  five  feet  above  the  surface,  with  the  chain  so 
wrapped  around  it  that  it  was  impossible  to  force  it  up  or 
down  Seizing  the  stake  near  tin:  top,  the  bishop  began 
to  push  it  backward  and  forward,  and  being  a man  of 
great  strength,  he  soon  loosened  it  so  much  that,  stooping, 
he  was  able  m pull  it  from  the  ground. 

“Hurrah!”  exclaimed  Margery..  “ It  came  up  just  like 

P “Yes,”  said  the  radiant  bishop;  “the  good  Matlock 
may  he  very  careful  about  fastening  a boat,  but  I think  I 
have  got  the  better  of  him  this  time;  and  now  I will  put 
the  stake,  chain  and  all,  in  the  bow.  That  is  the  best  way 


hold  of  the  bow,  that  would  be  enough  for  him.  He  was 
strong  enough  lo  pull  that  boat  over  a paved  street. 

As  he  looked  out  over  the  water  he  saw  that  Margery 
bad  progressed  considerably  since  lie  lind  seen  lier  Iasi, 
but  she  was  still  further  from  shore  than  before. 

“ Row  straight  inward  me!”  he  shouted.  “ Here  is  a 
fine  landing-place,  cool  and  shady.” 

She  looked  around  and  managed  to  turn  the  boat  s head 
in  his  direction.  Then  site  rowed  hard,  pulling  and 
splashing,  and  evidently  a little  tired.  She  was  strong, 
but  this  unusual  exercise  was  a trial  to  her  muscles. 
Perhaps,  too,  she  felt  that  the  bishop  was  watching  her, 
and  that  made  her  a little  nervous,  for  she  could  not  help 
being  aware  that  she  was  not  handling  the  oars  as  well  ns 
when  she  started  out.  With  a strong  pull  at  her  right 
oar  to  turn  the  boat  inland,  she  got  her  left  oar  tangled 
between  the  water  ami  the  boat,  so  it  seemed  to  her,  and 
lost  her  hold  of  it.  In  a moment  it  was  ovcrbonnl  and 
floating  on  the  lake. 

Leaning  over  the  side  of  the  boat,  she  made  a grasp  at 
the  oar,  but  it  was  loo  far  for  lier  to  reach  it;  and  then, 
by  some  spasmodic  movement  of  the  other  oar,  the  dis- 
tance was  increased. 

The  bishop's  face  grew  pale.  As  lie  looked  at  her  he 
saw  that  the  distance  between  her  and  the  oar  was  in- 
creasing, and  now  lie  understood  why  she  had  progressed 
so  well.  There  was  n considerable  current  in  ihe  lake 
which  had  carried  her  along,  and  was  now  moving  the 
heavy  boat  much  faster  than  it  moved  the  oar.  What 


7“"':  -"“T ,i',™ in„  sure  that  vnu  DrefergoiDg  should  lie  tell  her  lo  doY  If  she  could  put  her  single  oar 
Mon'eTTsliall  t deligli/d  to  row  yo/if  yon  wish  me  out  at  .ta. stern  she '^glit  scull  the  boat;  but  lie  was  sure 


but  a little  child  I was - „ 

was  going  to  do.  or  how  I would  turn  out ; no  one  has 
since  known,  and  no  one  knows  now.  In  whatever  way  I 
have  turned  my  attention  in  my  endeavors  to  support  my- 
self I have  been  obstructed  and  even  appalled  by  the  def- 
initeness of  the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  Now  the  mak 
ing  of  a private  library  is  in  itself  an  indefinite  occupation. 

It  has  not  its  lines,  its  rules,  its  limitations.  But  do  not 
think  kind  ladv.  that  I shall  always  depend  upon  such 
employment.  Should  I obtain  it,  I should  hold  it  only  so 
long  as  it  would  be  necessary,  and  it  may  be  necessary 
for  but  a little  while.  Do  you  care  to  bear  of  mv  perma- 
nent prospects?”  said  lie,  looking  from  one  lady  to  the 
other. 

“Certainly,”  said  Margery;  “ we  ^ ^ 

} “Well  then.”  said  the  bishop,  folding  his  arms  and  . . ‘‘ 1 ^holtiinL  ^he  boat  ^ t hat  ^ twould ' be"  ’st  end  y “1  ^“Vry^owing  a little  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  oth- 
rTv'diemfiS.  “ l‘  w'm  inform^ you' that  "l  have  an  ffihat  wilf be  better.  Then  the  weight  of  the  slake  er,"  snid  be.  “Perhaps  you  can  bring  the  boat  in  that 
uncle  who  is  a man  of  wealth  and  well  on  in  years.  Up-  bow  will  nut  the  boat  on  an  eien  keel. 


'“Oil  no.”  said  Margery;  “ I am  just  wild  to  row  my- 
self. and  I want  to  hurry  nud  get  off  for  fear  Martin  will 
be  coming  down  here.”  , . 

“Are  you  sure  you  understand  rowing  and  the  man- 
agement of  a boat?”  he  asked. 

**  ‘Oh  yes,”  she  replied,  “I  can  row;  of  course  I can. 


she  did  not  understand  sculling,  and  to  try  it  she  would 
have  to  stand  up,  and  this  would  be  madness. 

She  now  took  the  other  oar  from  the  rowlock,  and  was 
about  to  rise,  when  the  bishop  shouted  to  her. 

“ What  arc  you  going  to  do?”  he  cried. 

“ I am  going  to  the  stern,”  she  said,  “ to  see  if  I cannot 
reach  that  oar  with  this  one.  Perhaps  I can  pull  it  in.” 
For  Heaven’s  sake,  don’t  do  that!”  he  cried.  “ Don’t 


I w ill  get  in,  could  stand  “tip,  or  ihe  boat  will  topple,  and  you  will  fall  over 


‘ Allow  me,”  said  the  bishop.  — 

■ would  like  to  hear  all  reach  her  to  help  lier,  Margery  hud  stepped  on  the  side  of 
the  boat  and  was  about  to  seat  herself. 


board.” 

• But  what  can  I do?”  she  called  back. 


way. 


‘I  can’t  row 


She  followed  bis  suggestion,  but  very  awkwardly,  and 
lie  saw  plainly  that  she  was  tired.  Instead  of  approach- 
ing the  shore,  the  boat  continued  to  float  down  the  lake. 

Margery  turned  again.  “Bishop,”  she  cried,  “whnt 
shall  I do?  I must  do  something,  or  I can’t  get  ashore 


uu  ana  wen  on  iu  Ve».s.  o..  in  the  bow  will  put  the  boat  on  an  even  1 
fortunately  or  fortunately  it  may  lie,  this  unde  greatly  "All  right.”  said  Margery,  accepting  bis  suggest, on 
dislikes  me  He  objects  so  strongly  lo  my  methods  of  and  seating  herself.  “ Now  just  wait  until  I hjj  die  oars 
thought  and  action,  and  even  to  my  physical  presence,  into  the  rowlocks,  and  then  you  can  push 
that  he  cannot  bear  to  hear  me  speak  or  even  to  look  at  ' ‘ Which  way  do  you  intend  to  row  ? asked  the  bishop, 
me  and  the  last  lime  I was  in  his  company,  at, out  four  “ Oil,  I shall  go  down  toward  the  lower  end  of  the  „ 

iSililsSsi  s~€S 

iiSisisii 

wSn'io  himC,°nor  shall  I ever  write  to  him,  and  I shall  down  the  shore  in  the  direction  in  which  you  intend  to  ShewtH  ^somcthing^c.pera^  to 
n f 'ndv a n ee T li g e "and  !t  if  imilossih'le'diat  teclfiongsur  “Oh,  I am  not  going  .0  get  tired,”  said  slie.  “I  could  unbuttoned  his  cost  and  began  to  takf  it  off  but  he  «t- 

SiKtsss place  my c“ 

asked  MraArchihftir'  "’UCl‘  ^ y0U?"  “wiU.”  some  reluctance,  but  with  a sincere  desire  to  shoefamlf 'wiUmft°heMlati.fg?walked  into  the  water, until 

• No,  madam,”  returned  the  other,  “ he  did  not,  but  I make  die  young  girl  happy,  which  could  not  be  overcome  it  was  above  lits  waist,  and  then  calling  to  Marge  y that 
1 sure  that  the  sum  will  be  measured  by  his  satisfaction  by  prudcnce-at  least  by  such  prudence  as  lie  possessed-  lie  was  coming  to  her,  lie  began  to  Rwii  o t Into  the  take- 
in  knowing  that  his  existence  is  entirely  freed  from  me.”  the  bishop,  with  a strong  sternly  push,  sent  the  bout  well  He  did  not  strike  out  immediately  foi  the  bartjbnt  t 
“ l!/«,llv  ” «„i,i  \l Archibald  “ there  is  untiling  about  out  on  tlie  surface  of  the  water.  reeled  Ins  course  toward  the  floating  oar  turning 

“That  was  beautifully  done,”  Margery  called  back  to  head  frequently  toward  Margery,  lie  eotild  see  that  slit 
him.  “ Now  I have  room  enough  to  turn  around  without  was  sitting  perfectly  still,  watching  him,  mid  so  lie  kept 


feci  sure  that  the  sum  \ 
knowing  that  bis  ex: 

‘ Reallyi”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,”  there  is  nothing  about 
you  so  indefinite  as  your  prospects.” 

“ And  it  seems  horrible  to  me,”  said  Margery,  “to  be 
hoping:  that  some  one  may  die  in  order  that  you  inny  be 
lietter  off,  and  as  you  want  money  so  much,  you  must  hope 
tlmt  your  uncle  will  die.” 

The  bishop  smiled  and  rose.  “ And  now,”  said  lie.  “ I 
suppose  I must  go  to  prepare  the  dinner  at  Camp  Roy. 

There  is  nobody  there  to  eat  it  but  myself,  but  I have  as- 
sumed the  duty,  and  it  must  be  performed.  Good-morn- 
ing. By  your  leave,  I shall  look  in  upon  you  again.” 

Mrs.  Archibald  had  a mind  to  ask  him  to  stay  and  dine 
with  them,  but  having  noticed  an  unfriendly  expression 
on  the  face  of  Martin  when  his  gloomy  walk  brought 
hi  in  in  lier  direction,  she  thought  it  would  not  he  wise 
to  do  so. 

XL— MARGERY  TAKES  THE  OARS. 

After  dinner  Mrs.  Archibald  prepared  herself  for  a 
nap,  the  most  delightful  thing  she  could  think  of  during 
the  warm  hours  of  speh  a day.  Margery,  after  seeing  the 
elder  lady  comfortably  disposed  in  the  slmdy  sitting-room 
of  the  cabin,  went  out  of  doors  with  no  doubt  in  lier  mind 
as  to  what  would  be  for  her  the  most  delightful  thing  to 
do.  She  would  take  a row  on  the  lake  all  by  herself. 

She  went  down  to  the  boat,  which  was  partly  drawn  up 
011  the  beach  nud  fastened  to  a heavy  stake.  But  wlieu 
she  reached  it  she  was  disgusted  to  find  that  the  chain 
was  secured  to  the  stake  by  a padlock.  The  oars  were 
in  the  boat,  and  she  could  easily  have  pushed  it  into  the 
water,  but  she  could  not  set  it  free  without  the  key  to  the 
padlock. 

“ I do  believe,”  she  exclaimed,  “that  the  will  of  that 
horrid  Mr.  Sadler  is  like  gas.  It  goes  everywhere,  even  to 
the  tops  of  the  houses  and  under  the  beds.”  Bui  she  did 
not  give  up  her  intention.  She  tried  to  detach  the  chain 
from  the  boat,  but  finding  this  impossible,  she  thought  of 
going  for  Martin.  Perhaps  he  might  have  a key.  This 
idea,  however,  she  quickly  put  aside.  IT  lie  had  a key,  and 
gave  it  to  her,  she  might  get  him  into  trouble,  ami,  besides, 
she  did  not  believe  that  he  would  let  her  go  alone,  and  in 
any  other  way  she  did  not  wish  to  go.  Standing  with  her 
pretty  brows  knit,  and  one  bed  deep  in  the  soft  ground 
into  which  she  bad  stamped  it,  she  heard  approaching 
footsteps,  ami  turning,  saw  the  bishop,  llecnnie  forward 
with  a buoyant  step. 

“ Is  there  anything  I can  do  for  you.  Miss  Dearborn?” 
lie  said.  “Do  you  wish  to  go  out  on  the  lake?  Do  you 
want  some  one  to  row  you?” 

“ \cs  and  no,”  said  Margery.  “ I want  to  go  out.  in  the  a place,  and  I will  come  in.” 

boat,  and  I don't  want  auybody  to  row  me.  But  tlmt  

chain  is  fastened  with  an  abominable  padlnek.  and  1 can- 
not launch  the  boat.” 

“One  of  your  guides  is  here,”  said  he.  “Perhaps  I can 
get  a key  from  him.” 

“No,  no,”  said  Margery,  quickly;  “ lie  must  not  know 


any  trouble  at  all.” 

She  turned  the  boat  about  with  its  bow  toward  the 
lower  end  of  the  lake,  but  it  was  not  without  trouble.  “ I 
have  not  rowed  for  a good  while,”  she  said,  “but  I am 
getting  used  to  the  oars  already.  Now  then,  I’m  oft,”  and 
she  began  to  pull  with  a strength  which,  had  it  been 
suitably  paired  with  skill,  would  have  made  her  an  excel- 
lent amateur  oarswonmn.  But  the  place  of  skill  was 
supplied  by  enthusiasm  and  determination.  Once  or 
twice  an  oar  slipped  from  the  rowlock  and  she  nearly 
went  over  backwards,  and  several  times  one  of  the  blades 
got  under  the  water  with  the  flat  side  up,  so  that  she  bad 
difficulty  in  getting  it  out.  She  raised  her  oars  much  too 
high  in  the  air,  but  she  counterbalanced  this  by  sinking 
them  very  deep  into  the  water.  But  she  got  on,  and  al- 
though lier  course  was  somewhat  irregular,  its  general 
trend  was  in  tlie  direction  desired. 

The  bishop  walked  along  the  bank,  keeping  as  nenr  to 
the  water  as  he  could.  Sometimes  masses  of  shrubbery 
shut  off  all  view  of  the  lake,  and  then  there  would  be  an 
open  space  where  he  would  stop  and  waleli  the  boat. 

“Please  keep  near  the  shore.  Miss  Dearborn,”  he  called; 
“ that  will  be  better,  I think,  and  it  is  certainly  more  shady 
and  pleasant  than  further  out.” 


' I know  what  you  mean,”  cried  Margery,  pulling  getting  my  oar  for  me.” 


on  witli  a good  heart. 

The  bishop  was  a powerful  swimmer,  but  be  found 
great  difficulty  in  making  bis  way  through  the  water,  on 
account  of  the  extreme  tightness  of  his  clothes.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  his  arms  and  legs  were  bandaged  in  splints, 
as  if  be  bad  been  under  a surgeon’s  care;  but  still  he 
struck  out  as  well  as  he  could,  and  in  time  reached  tlie 
oar.  Pushing  this  before  him  to  the  boat,  Margery  took 
hold  of  it.  . 

“ You  swim  splendidly,”  said  she.  “ You  can  climb  m 
right  here.”  . 

But  the  bishop  knew  better  than  that,  and  worked  his 
way  round  to  tlie  stern,  and  after  bolding  on  a little 
while  to  get  his  breath,  be  managed  to  clamber  into  the 
boat- 

“ Was  the  water  very  cold?”  said  she. 

On  his  replying  that  it  was,  she  said  she  thought  so 
because  he  seemed  stiff. 

“Now,  Miss  Dearborn.”  said  lie,  “I  have  made  the 
stern  seat  very  wet,  but  I don’t  believe  you  will  mind 
that,  and  if  you  will  sit  here  I will  take  the  oars  and  row 
you  in.”  - 

“ Oh.  I think  I can  do  that  myself.”  said  Margery.  1 
am  rested  now,  and  I am  ever  so  much  obliged  to  you  for 


away  in  high  good-hutuor;  “you  think  it  is  safer  near 
the  shore;  but  I am  not  going  to  row  very  far  this  time, 
and  after  a little  while  I may  pull  the  boat  in  and  rest  for 
a time  before  starting  back,”  and  then  she  rowed  on  with 
renewed  energy. 

The  next  time  the  bishop  was  able  to  hail  the  boat,  it 
was  at  a point  where  he  was  obliged  to  push  his  way 
through  the  bushes  in  order  to  see  out  upon  the  lake. 

“ Miss  Dearborn.”  be  called. “ I think  you  are  a great 
deal  too  far  from  shore,  and  you  must  lie  getting  very 
tired  and  hot.  Your  face  is  greatly  flushed.  I will  hurry 
along  and  sec  if  I can  find  a good  place  for  you  to  stop 
and  cool  yourself.” 

“ I am  all  right,”  cried  Margery,  resting  on  her  oars. 
“ I get  along  very  well,  only  the  boat  doesn't  steer  prop- 
erly. I think  it  is  because  of  the  weight  of  tlmt  stick  in 
the  bow.  1 suppose  I could  not  get  rid  of  it?” 

“Oh  no!”  cried  the  bishop,  in  alarm;  “please  don’t 
think  of  it!  But  if  yon  touch  shore  at  the  first  open 
space,  I think  I can  arrange  it  better  for  you.” 

“ Very  good,”  said  she;  “you  go  ahead  and  find  such 


Under  almost  any  circumstances  the  bishop  could  smile, 
and  now  he  smiled  at  the  ridiculousness  of  the  idea  of 
Margery ‘8  rowing  that  boat  back  against  the  current,  aua 
with  him  in  it. 

“Indeed.”  he  said,  “I  must  insist.  I shall  freeze  to 
death  if  1 don’t  warm  myself  by  exercise.”  So,  reaching 
out  his  hand,  he  assisted  Margery  to  the  stern,  and  seat- 
ing himself  in  her  place,  he  took  tlie  oars,  which  she  hud 
drawn  in. 

“I  don’t  see  why  I could  not  make  the  boat  go  along 
that  way,”  said  she.  as  they  began  to  move  steadily  tow- 
ard the  camp.  “ And  I believe  I could  do  it  if  people 
would  only  let  me  practise  by  myself  : but  they  always 
want  to  show  me  how,  and  I bate  to  have  anybody  show 
me  bow.  It  is  funny,”  she  continued,  “ that  you  seem  fo 
very  wet  all  but  your  collar.  That  looks  as  smooth  anil 
nice  as  if  it  had  just  come  from  the  laundry.” 

The  bishop  laughed.  “That  is  because  it  is  gu'tn- 
percha,”  be  said,  “intended  for  rough  use  in  camp;  but 
the  rest  of  iny  habiliments  were  not  intended  for  wci 
weather.” 

And  you  have  no  bat,”  said  she.  “Doesn’t  the  sun 


* If  you  touch  shore.”  said  the  bishop  to  himself,  “ you  hurt  your  bead?”  T 

don’t  go  out  again  in  that  boat  alone!  You  don’t  know  “My  bead  does  feel  a little  warm,”  said  be,  “but  1 
bow  to  row  at  all.”  didn’t  want  to  row  back  to  the  place  where  I left  my  hat- 

The  bishop  ran  a hundred  yards  or  more  before  be  It  was  not  a good  landing-place,  after  nil.  Besides,  JJJ) 
found  a place  at  which  a boat  could  be  beached.  It  was  said  to  himself,  “I  never  thought  of  my  hat  or  ray  shoes, 
not  a very  good  place,  but  if  lie  could  reach  out  and  get  [TO  hr  oontinubd.) 
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THE  ANSWER. 

“ The  Whelps  of  the  Lion  nnswer  lilm." 

Recent  anonymous  poem  in  English  paper. 

The  old  lion  Blands  in  his  lonely  lair; 

The  noise  of  the  hunting  has  broken  his  rest. 

He  scowls  to  the  Eastward:  tiger  and  bear 
Are  harrying  his  jungle;  lie  turns  to  the  West, 

And  sends  through  the  murk  and  mist  of  the  night, 

A thunder  Hint  rumbles  and  rolls  down  the  trail, 

And  tiger  and  hear,  the  quarry  in  sight, 

Crouch  low  in  the  covert,  and  cownr  and  quail, 

For  deep  through  the  night-gloom,  like  surf  on  a shore, 
Peals  thunder  in  answer,  resounding  with  ire; 

The  hunters  turn  stricken:  they  know  the  dread  ronr. 
The  whelp  of  the  lion  is  joining  Ids  sire. 

Thomas  Nelson  Pacie. 


WITH  THE  ROUGH  RIDERS  AT 
LAS  GUASIMAS. 
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loss  was  small ; but  neither  fact  matters  at  all.  The  fW 
was  a perfect  exhibition  of  dnuntless  courage.  So  1 
critical  ^is  be  dumb.  Let  Old  Glory  and  the  flag  of  the 
one  star  wave  together,  and  wave  long  and  liigh.  Aud 
from  American  and  Cuban,  to  regular  and  Rider,  with  one 
throat— and  for  the  Rider  let  it  be  opened  wide— Hail  I 

4 II. 

The  stars  and  stripes  were  on  the  way  to  Santiago  long 
liefore  they  streamed  from  the  first,  captured  Spanish 
block-house  at  the  first  landing-place  at  Baiquiii.  Before 
General  Chaffee  was  ashore  General  Lawton  had  a line  of 

battle  formed,  Cossack  outposts  thrown  out,  and  the  flag 
was  fluttering  up  the  valley  towards  Santiago,  rapidly 

as  were  the  Spaniards  rapidly.  That  night  lie  hail  it 
planted  over  Silioney.  Being  the  last  correspondent  or- 
dered ashore,  I followed  in  the  wake  of  the  army— forty- 
eight  hours  late.  , . , .. 

It  was  hot,  very  hot,  but  the  road  was  a good  hard  path 
of  clean  sand,  and  now  and  then  a breeze  stirred,  or  a 
light  cool  rain  twinkled  in  the  air.  At  that  hour  the 
Rough  Ilidera  were  charging  a blazing  Spanish  line  of 
battle,  and,  far  in  the  rear,  and  all  unknowing,  I walked 
through  strange  plants,  strange  flowers,  strange  trees, 
to  the  music  of  strange  birds,  with  nothing  to  see  that  was 
familiar  except  sky,  mountain,  running  water,  and  saml, 
nothing  homelike  to  hear  but  the  twitter  of  swallows  and 
the  whistle  of  quail.  Cactus,  cocoanut-trees,  guava-hushes, 
Guinea  grass  that  is  good  for  fodder,  mangoes,  mammon- 
silios,  wild  lemon,  and  over  all  the  trembling  crown  of 
royal  palm.  And  the  birds!  Judios— black  birds  with  a 
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La  Goasima  is  a tree  that  hears  nuts  and  lias  low  wide- 
spreading  houghs,  from  which  it  is  easy  to  swing  n noose 
Therefore  the  Cubans  use  it  for  the  fattening  of  pigs  and 

rid ee  ' sm'ir  an  l iw  nt  o eo  met  There  American  met  cousin,  with  all  his  traits  and  half  his  length;  the  hermit 
Snaiiiard'vesterilAr 'in1  the  first  battle  on  Cuban  soil,  and  locoloro,  the  French  soldier  of  the  tropics,  with  a body 
illerefore  \lie  first  tight  is  called  Las  Guasimas.  There  that  is  red  and  wings  that,  are  blue;  the  brilliant  Hides- 
therefore  the  lust  tight  caiieu  l WM  Rnotllcr  flgllt  of  epnt  tiny  colibri- fly-bird  in  English,  oiseau-mouclie  in 

Las  Guasimas  in  the  French— the  spotted  pitirre,  that  seemed  lo  have  the  same 
ten  years’ revolution  spite  against  the  buzzard  that  our  bee-martin  has  for  the 
in  the  seventies.  Go-  crow  ; the  hijirita,  whose  claw  is  raised  against  every 
mez  remembers  that  other  wing  in  the  air  (Spaniard  calls  Cuban,  for  that  reason, 
battle,  for  it  made  hijirita);  and  the  sparrow  gorrion,  which  the  Cuban  calls 
liim  famous.  The  Spaniard,  because  he  is  imported  from  another  land  and 
Rough  Riders,  for  an  unwelcome  guest.  There  were  no  flowers  they  are 
the  same  reason,  will  gone  now  until  others  come  in  July  except  one  flower 
remember  the  fight  that,  like  the  Spanish  flag,  has  a yellow  heart  and  a bor- 
of  yesterday.  The  der  of  blood;  and,  about  a burnt  hacienda,  and  emphasiz- 
Spaniard  will  re-  ing  its  desolation,  a big  bush  of  brilliant  flamboyants  and 
member  both:  in  one  rioting  vines  of  pale  red  corallelo — “ little  coral.”  Poetic 
he  lost  a thousand  and  interesting  as  it  all  was  overhead,  however,  that  path 
men;  in  the  other  underfoot  was  no  road  fora  hard-drinking  man  to  travel, 
he  learned  the  tern-  There  were  too  many  hideous  tilings  crawl ijig  across  the 
per  and  marksman-  road  and  rustling  into  the  cactus— spiders  with  snail- 
ship  of  the  Amcri-  houses  over  them;  lizards  with  green  bodies  and  yellow 
can  soldier— regular  legs,  and  green  legs  and  yellow  bodies;  hairy  tarantulas 
and  volunteer.  “The  that  are  said  not  to  be  poisonous;  and  hideous  land-crabs 
Americans  do  not  standing  three  inches  from  the  sand,  and  watching  you 
fight  like  other  peo-  with  hideous  little  eyes  ns  they  shuffled  sidewise  into  the 
pic,”  said  the  Span-  bushes.  , Moreover,  1 was  following  the  trail  of  an  army 
lard.  “They  advance  by  the  signs  in  its  wake— the  debris  of  the  last  night’s 
under  a heavy  fire,  camp:  cans,  bits  of  hardtack  crackers,  bad  odors,  hy-and- 
when  by  the  rules  by  odds  and  ends  that  the  soldiers  discarded  as  the  sun 
of  civilized  warfare  got  warm  and  the  pack  heavy  — drawers,  under-shirts, 
they  should  give  coats,  blankets,  knapsacks,  an  occasional  gauntlet  or  leg; 
way.”  Therefore  the  gin,  bits  of  fat  bacon,  canned  meats,  hardtack  — and  a 
Spaniard,  rather  than  wrestle  longer  with  such  an  igno-  swarm  of  buzzards  in  the  path,  in  the  trees,  and  wheeling 
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rant  barbarian,  gave  way  himself,  and  printed  at  San- 
tiago that  witli  four  thousand  men  he  had  held  back 
the  whole  American  army.  That  at  least  is  the  word 
brought  through  our  lines  by  the  poor  starving  devils 
who  were  allowed  to  leave  Santiago— that  at  Santiago 
there  might  be  fewer  mouths  to  feed  — and  come  out 
and  trade  yellow  mangoes  for  the  hardtack  of  the  ad- 
vancing soldiers.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Americans 
engaged  were  244  from  the  First  United  States  Cavalry, 
anil  220  from  the  Tenth  United  States  Colored  Cavalry- 
loss  8 killed  and  17  wounded  ; and  500  of  the  Rough 
Riders,  whoso  casualties  were  9 killed  and  46  wounded. 
How  many  the  Spaniards  were  is  not  known,  the  highest 
estimate  so  far  being  4000— which  estimate  came  through 
refugees  from  Santiago— the  lowest  being  1500.  Thirty- 
nine  dead  Spaniards  were  found  after  the  fight,  according 
to  General  Wheeler’s  report,  and  six  wagon- loads — so  the 
Cubans  say — of  wounded  were  carried  into  Santiago. 

There  has  been  much  criticism  of  that  fight,  especially 
from  the  regulars,  among  whom  there  is  not  a man  who 
does  not  give  it  the  highest  praise.  The  zeal  of  the  reg- 
ulars and"  Riders  led  them  too  far  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
commanding  general.  They  were  caught  in  an  ambush. 
The  end  did  not  justify  the  means;  the  position  could 
have  been  gained  with  less  loss— perhaps  with  no  loss; 
the  Spaniards  might  have  been  cut  off  in  the  rear,  sur- 
rounded, and  annihilated  by  the  forces  already  landed, 
if  they  had  been  allowed  to  come  up  before  the  fight  began. 
The  moral  effect  gained,  if  good  and  great,  was  lost  through 
inability  to  follow  it  up,  and  the  subsequent  inactivity  for 
want  of  rations,  several  days — all  of  which  is  problemat- 
ical, a question  distinctly  with  two  sides,  and  not  to  be 
settled  finally  except  by  future  developments  and  the  word 
of  the  Spaniard  at  Santiago  when  he  is  ours.  But,  all 
granted,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  what  then  ? Who  re- 
members a military  mistake  when  there  is  a deathless  ideal 
of  courage  under  it  ? I imagine  the  Riders  would  pre- 
fer a reprimand  for  being  too  far  in  front  to  one  for  being 
too  far  behind.  As  for  the  moral  depression  of  the  Span- 
iard. the  fight  of  Las  Guasimas  left  the  way  open  to  the 
picket-line  around  Santiago,  along  a road  that  is  prac- 
tically a narrow  defile  through  rough  country  and  impen- 
etrable brush,  where  ambush  is  possible  every  hundred 
yards,  and  where  a thousand  Spaniards,  say  some  of  our 
officers,  should  be  able  to  hold  back  the  whole  army.  It 
is  fair  to  presume  that  the  Spaniards  could  have  blocked 
our  way  at  any  good  position  along  the  road  if  they  had 
been  able  to  hold  their  own  at  Las  Guasimas. 

As  for  getting  caught  in  an  ambush,  the  Americans 
knew  where  the  enemy  was,  and  were  flushing  him  as  a 
pointer  flushes  a quail;  so  the  theory,  if  true,  only  adds 
another  advantage  to  the  already  perfect  stronghold  of  the 
Spaniard,  and  another  branch  to  the  laurels  the  Riders 
won  for  dislodging  him  with  such  an  inferior  force.  If 
there  had  been  more  Americans  attacking,  it  is  fair  to  sup- 
pose that  there  would  have  been  more  killed,  as  it  is  sure 
that  more  Spaniards  would  have  l»een  left  on  the  field. 
Besides,  the  fight,  after  all,  was  only  a skirmish,  and  the 
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who  himself  had  aimed  a Hotchkiss  gun  in  the  fight- 
covered  with  grime  and  sweat,  and  with  the  passion 
of  battle  not  quite  gone  from  his  eyes;  and  across 
the  road  soldiers  were  digging  one  long  grave.  Half 
a mile  further,  on  the  top  of  the  ridge  and  on  a 
grassy  sunlit  knoll,  was  the  camp  of  the  Riders,  just 
beyond  the  rifle-pits  from  which  they  had  driven  the 
Spaniards.  Under  a tree,  to  the  right,  lav  another  row 
of  muffled  shapes,  and  at  once  I walked  with  Colonel 
Wood  to  the  hospital,  a quarter  of  a mile  away.  The 
path,  narrow,  thickly  shaded,  and  dnppled  with  sunshine, 
ran  along  the  ridge  through  the  battle-field,  and  was 
as  pretty,  peaceful,  and  romantic  as  Lovers’ Walk  now  is 
at  White  Sulphur.  Here  and  there  the  tall  grass  along 
the  path  was  pressed  flat  where  a wounded  man  had  lain. 
In  one  place  the  grass  was  matted  and  dark  red  ; near  by 
was  n blood  stained  hat  marked  with  the  initials  “E.  L.” 
Here  was  the  spot  where  Hamilton  Fish  fell,  the  first 
victim  of  the  fight;  there  brave  young  Capron  was  killed. 
A passing  soldier  bared  his  left  arm  and  showed  me  three 
places  between  his  wrist  and  elbow  where  the  skin  had 
merely  been  blistered  by  three  separate  bullets  as  he  lay 
in  front  of  Capron  after  the  latter  fell.  Farther  on  lay  a 
dead  Spaniard  with  covered  face.  A buzzard  flapped  from 
the  tree  over  him  as  we  passed  beneath.  Beyond  was  the 
open  air  hospital,  where  were  two  more  rigid  human  fig- 
ures and  where  the  wounded  lay. 

That  night  there  was  a clear  sky,  a quarter  moon,  and 
an  enveloping  mist  of  stars,  but  little  sleep  for  any,  I 
imagine,  and  but  restless  battle-haunted  sleep  for  all. 
Next  morning  followed  the  burial.  Captain  Capron  was 
carried  back  to  the  coast.  The  rest  were  placed  side  by 
side  in  one  long  broad  trench,  with  their  feet  to  the  east. 
In  the  bottom  of  the  grave  was  a layer  of  long  thick  green 
cool  leaves  of  Guinea  grass,  and  over  the  brave  fellows 
were  piled  the  green  plumes  of  the  royal  palm  ns  long  as 
the  grave.  At  the  head  of  the  trench  stood  the  chaplain; 
around  it,  the  comrades  of  the  dead;  along  the  road  strag- 
gled a band  of  patient  ragged  Cubans,  and  approaching 
from  Santiago  a hand  of  starving  women  and  children  for 
whom  the  soldiers  gave  tlieir  lives.  No  man  could  ask  a 
braver  end,  a more  generous  cause,  or  a kindlier  grave— 
a soldier's  death,  a brother’s  freedom,  and  a last  resting- 
place  in  leaves  and  white  sand. 

Nearer,  my  God,  to  Thee,”  sang  the  soldiers. 

And  the  tragedy  of  Las  Guasimas  was  done. 

III. 

Everybody  has  perfect  faith  in  the  American  regular, 
and  knows  what  he  can  and  what  he  will  ever  do.  Gen- 
eral Young  did.  then,  what  the  nation  knew  he  would  do, 
and  his  negro  troopers  fought  bravely  nnd  well.  But  the 
interest  of  the  fight  would  centre  in  the  gallant  conduct 
of  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders — or  Wood’s  Weary  Walkers, 
as  they  were  dubbed  at  Tampa  after  their  horses  were 
taken  from  under  them— even  if  they  lmd  not  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  fight.  Never  was  there  a more  representa- 
tive body  of  men  on  American  soil;  never  was  there  a 
body  of  such  varied  elements;  and  yet  it  was  so  easily 
welded  into  an  effective  fighting-machine  that  a foreigner 
would  not  know  that  they  were  not  as  near  brothers  in 
blood,  character,  occupation,  mutual  faith,  nnd  long  com- 
panionship as  any  volunteer  regiment  thnt'ever  took  the 
field.  The  dominant  element  was  the  big-game  hunter 
and  the  cowboy,  and  every  field-officer  ami  captain  had 
at  one  time  or  another  owned  a ranch.  The  majority 
came  from  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma,  and  Indian 


in  the  air — and  smiling  Cubans  picking  up  every- 
thing they  could  cat  or  wear. 

This  I was  taking  in  when  the  Riders  were 
fighting  their  way  forward,  foot  by  foot,  and 
making  the  charge  that  won  the  day. 

“ Cease  firing  and  advance  !” 

No  wonder  the  Spaniards  ran — they  must  have 
thought  that  the  superb  nerve  of  that  charging 
line  had  the  muscles  of  the  whole  army  support- 
ing it  close  behind. 

At  a big  spring  I was  overtaken  by  two  men. 

One  had  a smooth  face  that  suggested  subdued 
temptations,  and  the  other  called  him,  I thought, 

“ captain.”  The  one  was  a trooper,  but  the  oth- 
er, the  smooth-faced  man,  was  a chaplain.  He 
wore  a six-shooter,  handled  it  with  loving  famil- 
iarity, said  he  asked  no  odds  of  any  man,  could 
settle  a Spaniard  at  fifty  paces,  did  not  mean  to 
be  taken  by  surprise,  and  therefore,  mounted  on 
a mule  as  high  as  a dromedary,  he  carried  his 
“gun”  drawn,  and  almost  wept  next  morning 
when  his  colonel  told  him  that  the  articles  of 
war  forbade  him  to  carry  a weapon;  and  yet  he 
was  a man  of  the  cloth,  from  Arizona,  nnd  to 
the  Rough  Riders — chaplain.  The  chaplain  was 
much  disturbed  when  we  first  heard  of  the  fight 
of  Las  Guasimas,  and  groaned  in  genuine  dis- 
tress when  he  was  told  that  the  adjutant  had 
seen  Colonel  Wood  fall,  and  had  got  from  his 
lips  a dying  message  to  his  wife.  The  rumors  were  so 
thick,  conflicting,  and  wild,  however,  that  we  were  not 
sure  there  had  been  any  fight  at  all.  But  by-and-by  we 
met  a white  man  on  foot  with  his  arm  in  a sling.  Then 
came,  on  a litter,  a negro  with  a shattered  leg  ; then  an- 
other with  a bullet  through  his  throat,  and  another  and 
another.  On  horseback  rode  a sergeant  with  a bandage 
around  his  brow— I could  see  him  smiling  broadly  fifty 
yards  ahead — and  the  furrow  of  a Mauser  bullet  across 
his  temple  and  just  under  his  skin.  After  him  wc  passed 
a camp  of  insurgents,  little,  thin,  brown  fellows,  ragged, 
dirty,  shoeless— each  with  a sugar-loaf  straw  lmt,  a Rem- 
ington rifle  of  the  pattern  of  1882,  or  a brand-new  Krag- 
Jorgeusen  donated  by  Uncle  Sam,  and  the  inevitable  and 
ever -ready  machete  swinging  in  a case  of  embossed 
leather  on  the  left  hip.  They  were  very  young  and  very 
old,  and  were  wiry,  quick-eyed,  intelligent  for  the  most 
part,  and  in  countenance  vivacious  and  rather  gentle. 
There  was  a little  creek  next,  and  climbing  the  bank  of 
the  other  side,  I stopped  short,  with  a start,  in  the  road. 
To  the  right  and  on  a sloping  hank  lay  eight  gray  shapes 
muffled  from  head  to  foot,  and  I thought  of  the  men  I 
had  seeu  asleep  on  the  deck  of  the  transport  at  dawn. 
Only  these  were  rigid,  and  I should  have  known  that  all 
of  them  were  in  tlieir  last  sleep  but  one,  who  lay  with  his 
left  knee  bent  and  upright,  his  left  elbow  thrust  from  his 
blanket,  and  his  hand  on  his  heart..  11c  slept  like  a child. 

Beyond  was  the  camp  of  the  regulars  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  fight.  On  one  side  stood  General  Young, 
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Territory,  though  every  State  in  the  Union  was  represent- 
ed. There  were  graduates  of  Harvard,  Yale,  Columbia, 
Princeton,  Cornell,  University  of  Virginia,  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, of  Colorado,  of  Iowa,  and  other  Western  and  South- 
ern colleges.  There  were  members  of  the  Knickerbocker 
Club  of  New  York  and  the  Somerset  of  Boston,  and  of 
crack  horse  organizations  of  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and 
New  Jersey.  There  were  revenue  officers  from  Georgia 
and  Tennessee,  policemen  from  New  York  city,  six  or 
eight  deputy  marshals  from  Colorado,  half  n dozen  Texan 
Rangers,  and  one  Pawnee,  several  Cherokees  nnd  Cliicka- 
saws.  Choctaws  and  Creeks.  There  were  men  of  all  po- 
litical faiths,  all  creeds — Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews. 
There  wns  one  strapping  Australian  and  one  of  the 
Queen’s  Mounted  Police,  though  90  per  cent,  of  all  were 
native-born  Americans.  And  athletes  a plenty — Wrenn, 
who  twice  saved  America  the  tennis  championship  over 
England,  and  Lamed,  the  second-best  player  in  the  land; 
Goodrich,  the  captain  of  Harvard’s  crew  in  ’97.  and  Bull, 
who  rowed  on  that,  crew ; Dean,  the  best  quarter-back  in 
Harvard’s  history, and  Greenway,  the  best  end  in  the  his- 
tory of  Yale;  Clianning  and  Church,  who  played  football 
at  Princeton;  Hollister  the  runner  and  Waller  the  high- 
jumper  of  Yale  ; Stephens  the  polo-player,  and  Ferguson 
and  Thorpe,  the  members  of  Roosevelt's  old  polo  team  at 
Oyster  Bay;  and  besides  these,  who  were  all  troopers. 
Lieutenant  Devereux,  who  played  good  football  at.  Prince- 
ton, and  Lieutenant  Woodbury  Kane,  who  did  the  same 
at  Harvard,  and  who  helped  win  his  commission  washing 
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dishos  on  a cooking  detail  for  a New  Mexico 
outflt,  and  washing  them,  ns  a superior  said 

And  more:  Sergeant  MeElhinny,  the  Lou- 
isiana planter,  who  Inis  an  island  of  his  own  ■ 
Captain  Jenkins  of  South  Carolina,  son  of 
the  Confederate  general;  Captain  O’Neill 
ex -mayor,  ex-sheriff,  and  hunter  of  Indian 
and  Whi  te  desperado,  populist  and  free-silver 
mnn;  Captain  Llewelyn,  who  carries  four 
bullets  in  his  body;  Captain  Luna,  who  de 
manded  at  lampa  that  he  should  lie  per- 
nutted  to  go  to  the  front  and  show  his  loyal- 
ty  because  he  was  the  only  man  of  pure 
Spanish  hlood  holding  a commission  in  the 
American  army  ; Sergeant  Carry,  who  was 
Speaker  of  a Lower  House  and  Gold  Dem- 
octal  candidate  for  Congress;  Heffner  who 
though  shot  mortally,  got  Colonel  Ih.osevcli 
to  give  him  his  gun.  and,  propped  against 
a tree,  kept  firing  until  the  line  went  for- 
ward; and  Lieutenant  Thomas,  whose  father 
fought  m the  civil  war,  whose  grandfather 
was  killed  111  the  Mexican  war,  who  had 
two  grandfathers  in  the  war  of  1812  three 
grand  fathers  in  the  war  of  the  Revolution 
while  the  fourth  wns  Puirirk  Henry— at 
these  were  citizens  of  New  Mexico.  Lastly 
there  was  Captain  Capron,  who  fell — tile 
firth  from  father  to  son  in  the  United  Stales 
ftimy,  ii  captain  of  Indian  scouts,  an  expert 
in  Indian  sign-language,  mid  a great  hunter 
There  were  no  laggards  in  that  little  stnm. 
file.  Marshall,  the  correspondent,  kept  with 
the  advancing  line,  taking  notes  as  he  ad- 
vanced, and  when  shot  through  the  spine 
kept  on  writing  his  “story”  between  periods 
ot  unconsciousness  and  spasms  of  pain.  Cas- 
par Whitney  stood  near  a Hotchkiss  gun  and 
took  the  flee  as  coolly  as  any  regular  under 
General  Y oung.  Colonel  lioosevelt  picked 
up  a rifle  and  led  his  men  on  a charge 
across  a space  where  he  thought  they  needed 
encouragement;  and  Richard  Harding  Da- 
vis  gave  the  good  service  of  an  officer  in  the 
beginning,  and  afterwards  took  the  gun  of  a 
wounded  man  and  fought  with  the  rest 
Sueh  were  the  men  who  fought  llie  good 
little  fight  of  Las  Guasimas,  and  would  to 
Heaven  I had  been  with  them!  And  so 
once  more,  lo  the  Riders,  one  and  all— Hail ! 


toCfire“r«Cnnrk  ?rdcrod  one  of  the  marines 
to  me  n 0-pounder  nt  the  entrance  to  mil 

tl  m'o, OUrsign!il’  1 ™„rc  you 

Wc  omT  "’T  "2‘  lf,lle  in  answering, 
to  cil  nT  tlieSpnnisii ships, described 
Captain  Clark  m a cipher  despatch  to  Rio 
Janeiro  from  the  Navy  'Department  w del. 
when  translated,  read  dius;  ’ 1 

Four  armored  cruisers,  heavy  anil  fast, 
iinee  torpedo- boats,  Bea-going  cluse 
Beware ! 


IV. 

A t , June  30. 

Quiet,  modest,  forceful  Colonel  Wood 
moves  on  Santiago  to-morrow  in  command 
of  a brigade  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders  go 
ns  Roosevelt’s  in  fact  as  well  ns  in  nunfe 
Colonel  Roosevelt  has  made  his  word  of  pence 
good  tu  war.  John  Fox,  .In. 


LIEUTENANTS  GURNEY  AND 
AUGUSTIN. 

We  publish  in  this  issue  a picture  of  Lieu- 
tenants  JolurA.  Gurney  and  Josenli  N.  Au- 
guslln,  Jr.  officers  of  the  regular  army,  who 
were  killed  in  the  charge  up  Nan  Junii  Hill 
nf  I ’ i.  1 lei  ,"'rL'  emtluHtca  of  West  Point 


Or- 


, - , v s.. oil, OLL-S  Ol  IVCS1  1-01 

of  the  class  of  ’8o.  and  lliey  were  only  boy 
Lieutenant  Augustin  was  born  in  New  0 


— - .......  i ini  ri  ,n  aL.w  ur 

leans  in  1874;  Lieutenant  Gurney,  in  Hurl 
Michigan  in  1872.  They  entered  the  Mili- 
tary Academy  together  in  1801,  and  were 
graduated  together  in  1895.  At,  tile  time  of 
his  death  young  Augustin  had  been  married 
less  than  a year  Gurney  wns  graduated 
neat  the  head  nf  Ins  class;  he  was  the  presi- 
ae"t  ms  class,  and  one  nf  its  best  loved 
asho""”  had  as  many  good  trails 

A most  pathetic  feature  in  the  fate  of  these 
two  young  men  is  the  strong  affection  Hint 
existed  between  diem.  They  were  chums 
dill  mg  the  four  years  at  West  Point;  they 
wen I into  the  same  regiment,  the  Twenty- 
riiiirth  Infantry,  so  as  to  he  together.  When 
hey  went  together  to  Santiago  they  arranged 
,,  ‘h  each  other  that  if  one  were  killed  the 
other  should  break  the  news.  They  fell  to- 
gether. In  the  charge,  when  every  officer  in 
Gurney  a company  was  struck,  Gurney  and 
Augustin  were  killed.  The  picture  of  them 
is  fiom  a photograph  which  they  sal  for  to- 
gether only  a short  lime  ago. 

Certainly  all  good,  kind  people  owe  these 
nraveyfmng  men  a thought  for  the  happy  and 
hopeful  lives  they  laid  down  for  their  duly 
0,1  Sun  Juan  Hill.  Willmton  Frsir. 

now  THE  “OREGON” CHASED 
THE  “ COLON.” 

IG  inr.  SraciiAi.  Connum-om-imT  rou  ILamii’s 
•V  kkki.y  " on  Boar ii. 

On  this  ship  the  first  call  for  quarters, 

‘ ^ M ; ,!,l<1  j'ist  sounded,  and  all  hands 

were  tn  their  best  clean  white,  and  the  docks 
all  straightened  up  for  Sunday  inspeetinn 
I lie  officers  of  I ho  deck  noticed  the  masts  of 
a ship  moving  inside  the  harbor,  lint  no  one 
thoiighl  nf  it  seriously,  because  Sunday  was 
bi  lked  upon  ns  a day  of  res.,  and  during  the 

lnve  'mvf  l,et'"  blockading  no  allots 

ta  ve  been  fired  on  that  day.  But  ms  these 
masts  kept  coining  in  sight,  wo  quickly  went 
to  quarters,  and  ran  up  the  signal,  “The 
enemy  is  escaping.  ” 

hetaw!r"  !lle  'll11™ -gongs  rang,  the  people 
S thought,  “Well,  somebody 

v nl’  T.'  S’*  b,llln"  for  • general  quarters  ’ 
by  mistake,  but  nevertheless  the  ship  was 
nn  '"stunt,  and  all  hnnds 
that  r 1,1  G(  ,VI,b  H ffbul  exeitcrneiU  to  see 
that  Cervem  was  going  to  make  a dash  will, 

after  all  y kn0tSti"iUln>"  nlld  s'n  "sa  flSht- 


Thts  was  the  cream  of  die  Spanish  navv 
which  wc  supposed  to  lie  after  our  slifn 
when  wc  ran  up  the  coast  of  South  America 
and  cheer  after  cheer  went  up  when  we  saw 
that  there  was  to  be  a real  fight  nt  last. 

We  commenced  a rapid  fire,  which  was 
kept  up  during  the  whole  engagement  nnd 
was  only  broken  by  n howl  of  (relight  when 
a good  shot  was  fired,  or  by  yells  when  a 
toi  pod o- boat  could  be  seen  through  the 
smoke  Rut  the  reports  of  the  6-pounders 
eoon  interrupted  the  letter  1 

As  soon  ns  they  got  out  of  the  harbor 
Gervera  took  enough  time  to  form  liis  fleet’ 
and  then  steamed  to  the  “ four  hells.”  The 
lorra,  le.rau,  and  Brooklyn  were  west  of  us 
but  we  soon  passed  nil  but  Commodore 
Schley  s flag  ship,  nnd  with  forced  draught 
joined  in  die  cllnsc.  M 

.,TI]C*”  York,  Maxwell  iisctta,  Newark  nnd 
At’  Orleans  wrere,  so  far  ns  die  Spaniards 
could  see,  out  of  the  fight.,  so  they  most  like- 
ly thought  Hint  if  they  could  escape  the  bnt- 
we-sliips  they  would  have  only  the  Brooklyn 
to  contend  with.  But  they  had  not  counted 
on  the  Oregon,  which,  with  the  Brooklyn 
outstripped  all  our  fleet,  nnd  gained  steadily 
on  Mic*  flying  enemy.  J 

We  kept  up  a continuous  Are  on  the  near- 
est ships,  and,  as  they  headed  inshore  one 
after  the  other,  paid  no  attention  to  them 
except  to  send  n parting  shot  from  our  after- 
guns  to  ” boost”  them  along  a little  faster. 

blindly  only  the  Vizcaya  nnd  Orixlnial 
Wwiwtrc  left.  We  hnd  given  the  Oquendo 
anil  Maria  Ter  cm  some  pretty  laird  knocks 
nnd.  ns  the  remainder  of  the  fleet  were 
dusting  along”  right  merrily  far  astern 
we  eft  the  ships  we  hnd  disabled  to  their 
tender  mercies. 

We  concentrated  our  fire  on  die  Vizcaya, 
about  8000  yards  on  our  starboard  bow  the 
Brooklyn  was  well  off  shore  of  us.  on  our 
port  bow,  sending  shot  nfler  shot  into  die 
unfortunate  ship.  Finally  the  Vizcaya  too 
made  for  the  beach,  and  with  a cheer  we 
sped  on  after  t lie  Colon.  For  a few  mo- 
ments we  did  not  fire,  but  finally  opened  on 
her  at  a range  varying  from  9500  to  8500 
yards  with  the  forward  13-inch  and  8-inch 
turrets. 

Finally  wc  were  gratified  to  see  that  the 
Cristobal  too  was  making  for  the  shore 
about  50  miles  to  the  westward  of  Santi- 
ago. She  hauled  down  her  colors  at  1.12, 
and  afterwards  ran  aground  on  a shelving 
gravelly  bench.  At  1.30  we  slowed  down, 
ami  with  the  Brooklyn  ran  near  the  prize. 

The  Brooklyn,  being  senior  ship,  sent  a boat 
aboard  to  receive  her  surrender,  while  we 
ran  mar.  keeping  everything  ready  in  case 
she.  should  open  fire  again.  The  New  York 
and  Texas,  which  had  been  hull  down  to  the 
eastward,  finally  came  up,  with  the  Resolute 
and  Vixen , and  preparations  were  made  im- 
mediately to  transfer  prisoners  and  lo  at 
tempt  to  save  the  ship. 

On  the  Oregon  the  most  intense  enthusiasm 
prevailed.  As  olher  ships  dropped  astern 
it  became  more  and  more  exciting,  so  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  keep  the  men  clear 
of  the  decks  and  behind  armor.  They  in- 
sisted upon  lining  up  on  the  forecastle  and 
on  top  of  the  turrets,  as  the  pictures  will 
show  ; and  when  all  of  our  ships  were  out  of 
signal-distance  we  could  look  hack  on  the 
Vizcaya  and  Oquendo,  which  we  ran  on  the 
beach,  and  congratulate  ourselves  on  being 
on  a 16. 5-knots  battle-ship.  The  Oregon , by- 
t lie-way,  has  the  name  of  “Yankee  Devil” 
or  “ Hull  dog  ” among  the  Spaniards. 

When  the  Colon  was  run  on  the  beacli  the 
Spanish  took  the  time  used  in  making  official 
visits  to  open  all  sea  connections  and  to  break 
the  valve  stems  so  that  she  would  founder. 

1 he  breech-plugs  of  most  of  the  guns  were 
thrown  overboard,  and  everything  possible 
was  done  to  disable  the  ship.  All  of  her 
crew  had  been  very  liberally  supplied  with 
liquor,  so  that  they  were  hors  de  combat  in 
more  senses  than  one  ; the  officers  looked 
rather  forlorn,  hut  the  men  were  lmppy  and 
contented.  The  ship  wns  bountifully  sup- 
plied with  provisions,  there  being  five  cows 
on  the  forecastle,  to  say  nothing  of  flour  and 
beef  in  the  fore-hold. 

Having  done  what  we  could  to  save  the 
ship,  our  prize-crew  all  left  her  before  mid- 
night. She  was  slowly  settling;  and  after 
the  New  York,  by  a very  skilful  piece  of 
seamanship,  pushed  her  further  up  on  the 
beach,  she  was  left  to  her  fate.  In  the  morn- 
ing we  saw  that  she  was  listed  heavily  to 
starboard  and  testing  easily  on  good  bottom, 
so  wc  steamed  slowly  towards  Santiago. 

On  the  way  hack  we  passed  the  cruisers 
Hint  had  been  run  ashore;  most  of  t hem  were 
afire,  and  it  certainly  was  sad  to  see  such  fine 
ships  going  to  ruin.  However,  we  paid  them 
hack  for  file  Maine,  with  interest,  so  we  were 
happy  to  give  such  good  news  to  our  coun- 
trymen for  the  Fourth. 

The  Cristina l Colon  was  magnificently  fur- 
nished in  her  officers’ quarters.  Silver  plate 
galore,  cut  glass,  statuettes,  silk  hangings, 
and  other  finery  were  there  in  profusion.  j 
It  was  demonstrated  yesterday  that  tor-  j 


la7,e  onIy  a s™’1  ehance  in  the 
daytime,  ami  that  wood  work  Is  very  dun 
fferona.  But  that  is  nothing  new.  y 

alliance. 

K'lilor  " Harper',  Weekly": 

UlS  ffi  'I'"' !"V  »I"P, 

ciintninB  insu».«i  . ! f!-  TllL  other  Ainer  can 

WkL«  v J'  rL1  ?"  having  them  sent  to  Haiu-ru’h 
" nkkio,  so  J hereby  Point  them.  K H 

Yoiii-p,  respectfully,  Captain  C.  H.  MoLnm 

You’ve  used  us  well,  John  Bull,  we’ll  own 
Tim  hotter  than  we  thought, 

Wh™  n ih?  TrU!  we  fnco(]  alone 
And  Cuba  s freedom  sought, 
knave  showed  your  hand  ns  well  befits 
1 lie  glorious  fighting  race, 

Unit  in  its  zenith  proudly  sits 
In  honor’s  chiefest  place. 

A'\!.,7'r  ‘ri’  rea<1  llle  8is:nB.  John  Bull, 
And  feel  the  sweeping  tide 

wt'i’llnCS.  o'°  1"'ai13  of  notions  lull 
While  battling  side  by  side. 

I here  is  a Providence  that  rules 
In  all  affairs;  it.  swells 
Beyond  die  wisdom  of  the  schools— 

And  then,  it's  blood  that  tells. 

A"?8"-  wbdc  England  touches  strings 
With  no  uncertain  sound, 

The  \ linker  drops  all  meaner  tilings 
nn  meet  on  nnmmon  ground. 
iln"  Anglo-Saxon  can  attack 
With  hands  across  die  sea, 

I lie  Slurs  and  Stripes  and  Union-Jack 
Can  set  the  whole  world  free. 

Tim  thin  reel  line  that  never  yields 
The  hearts  of  oak  that  dare, 

| Could  face  the  foe  on  any  field 
If  Yankees,  too.  were  there; 

Could  dare  a frenzied  world  in  arms 
Mid  shot  and  bursting  shells 
And  answer  Europe’s  wild  alarms 
>\  itli  loud  triumphant  yells. 

Y^,r  J°lin  Bull,  your  honest  hand. 

lucre  II  nevermore  be  war 
Between  two  nations  that  must  sland 
hot-  righteousness  and  law. 

Our  jealousies  have  passed  away 
The  times  we  fought  are  done’ 

And  grandly  proud  we  stand  to  day 
Like  father  and  his  son. 

And  soon  the  world  will  hear  a song 
In  every  plain  and  valley, 

As  resonant  it  rises  strong. 

While  millions  join  the  rally 
And  “ Yankee  Doodle”  will  awake 
Your  English  meadows  green, 

While  Yankee  tongues  from  sea  to  lake 
Will  sing  “God  Save  the  Queen.” 

C.  if.  McLeod. 
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Pears’ 

Whoever  wants  soft 
hands, smooth  hands, white 
hands,  or  a clear  complex- 
ion, he  and  she  can  have 
both:  that  is,  if  the  skin  is 
naturally  transparent;  un- 
less  occupation  prevents. 

The  color  you  want  to 
avoid  comes  probably  nei- 
ther of  nature  or  work,  but 
of  habit. 

Either  you  do  not  wash  ef- 
fectually, or  you  wash  too  ef- 
fectually; you  do  not  get  the 
skin  open  and  clean,  or  vou 
hurt  it. 

Remedy— Use  Pears’  Soap, 
no  matter  how  much;  but  a little 
is  enough  if  you  use  it  often. 




A Leather  Lesson ( 

1 l8,n,t  alWftys  durable.  Thin  : 

!■  !oo*i!^r  lBn,1  alwayfl  comfortable.  Oily 
! always  waterproof.  Dear 

snM  of l8n  ta*way8ke8t  Low  price  leather 
c,he“P-  Vlcl  Kid  *6  always  re- 
r L T,h,8i8  the  reason  It  Is  fast  super- 
•!;  1?oo1A,°th.eiT  leatherH-  Vicl  Kid  is  the 
h £ leather  that  repels  the  cold,  yet  al»- 
| heat:  11 18  the  only  leather  free 

1 W1’,  impervious  to  water.  It  it 
’•  tneonly  leather  soft  enough  forcomfort, 
j,  strong  enough  for  any  kind  of  wear. 


VICI 


SYHup'chfJni  ,M^THERSr-M«s. Winslow's  Soothing 
It  ?!n“irs„bc  us?d  f”r  children  teething. 

It  soothes  the  chdd,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain 
cures  wmd  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  dlarrhcea 


GAJI.  HORDEN 

EAGLE  BRAND  CONDENSED  MILK. 

In  1856  Gail  Borden  introduced  condensed  milk,  and 
from  small  beginning  an  enormous  industry  I Sre- 
sultecl.  The  product  <»f  tens  of  thousands  of  cows  is 
required  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  superior  infant 
food.  No  other  equals  it. — [Adv.]  1 


Bi.uk  Monday”  made  bright  with  Abbott’s— The 
.-...k.inal  Angostura  Bittkrs— as  a spirit  revivi6«*r 
— [dUfrJ  maC  * m:ikes  liRht  hearl-  only  Abbott’s! 


, makes  the  most  beautiful  shoes  for 
J women,  the  most  comfortable 
: shoes  for  men,  the  most  durable 
j siloes  for  children  (all  colon).  The 
genuine  never  varies  in  quality 
no  matter  where  you  get  it. 

; Genuine  Vlcl  Kid  Is  made  on! 
by  R.  h.  Foerderer  To  in 
sure  getting  It  and  not  an  imi- 
tation. ante  your  dealer  for 
i;  Foerderer's  Vici  Kid  Vlcl 
fj  Leather  Dressing  makes 
F all  shoes  look  better  arJ 
p wear  better. 

H Ask  your  dealer  for  It. 

[i  A book  about  Duytng, 
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_ ii»of  vou  could  hear  the  wliir  oi  a u/iujj-ubuo  _ 6 

OUU  SPANISH  PRISONERS  OF  WAR  but  then 


With  Admiral  Cervem  and  745  of  the  offices  and  men 
of  his  lute  command  on  hoard,  the  auxiliary  cruiscr  Af. 
tali  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Portsmouth  New  Ha | 1 ■ 
shire  from  Santiago,  on  the  morning  of  July  10.  Among 
the  prisoners  were  Captain  Eulnte  of  j{  ° 

was  wounded  three  times,  and  Uptain  Emilio  Diaz  Ma 
reau  of  tlie  Cristobal  Colon,  second  in  command  on  the  i 1- 
fated  Spanish  fleet.  Besides  these  there  were  about  forty 
commissioned  officers  from  the  vessels  Pun/jar  end . Ohm. 

The  other  Spanish  prisoners  from  Cerveias  fleet  were 
sent  to  Portsmouth  on  tlic  Harvard.  Hie  quarters  ptc- 
pared  for  the  reception  of  the  prisoners  arc  on  Seaveys 
Island,  in  the  Piscataqua  River,  opposite  1 orismoutb. 

1 Tlic  city  lies  about  two  miles  from  the  sea,  ou  the 
south  side  of  tlie  stream,  which  is  wide  and  deep,  and 
noted  for  its  strong  tides.  Across  the  stream,  on  the 
Maine  side,  is  the  town  of  Kittery,  and  the  naval  station 

known  as  the  Portsmouth  Navy  A ard.  , . 

Down  stream  from  the  navy -yard  and  reached  from  U 
by  a short  iron  bridge,  is  Seaveys  Island,  a rock-hound 
and  rugged  hit  of  laud  of  100  acres  or  sm  At  its  lower 
end  on  a point  by  which  the  tides  of  the  Piscataqua  rush 
fiercely  hack  and  forth,  is  the  site  of  the  prison  camp. 
No  better  place  could  have  been  chosen  for  such  a pur- 
pose.  The  land  is  high,  and  slopes  gently  from  a sharp 
ridge  toward  the  rocky  shore.  On  the  crest  of  the  ridge, 
from  which  the  land  toward  tlie  interior  of  the  island 
runs  buck  in  a kind  of  plateau,  have  been  built  Hie  bar- 
racks of  tlie  marines  guarding  the  camp,  240  in  number. 
On  cither  end  of  tlie  ridge,  and  high  above  the  camp,  is. 
placed  a Gatling  gun.  each  of  which  is  manned  every 
minute  in  the  day.  These  guns  are  above  tlic  level  of 
tlic  high  board  fence  that  encloses  the  camp  on  tlie  land 
side  Outside  this  fence  there  is  a “dead  line,”  which  is 
patrolled  by  a sentry  all  the  time.  Inside  the  camp  a large 
force  of  sentries  pace  back  and  forth,  their  rifles  ill  tlie 
bend  of  their  arms,  ready  to  be  thrown  to  the  shoulder  at 
any  moment.  ... 

The  prison  camp  consists  of  a number  of  low  one-story 
wooden  barracks  and  a cook-house.  In  the  cook-house 
arc  twenty-one  large  ranges,  on  which  a force  of  cooks 
prepare  the  food  for  the  prisoners.  Soup  and  bread  are 
the  staples. 

The  sleeping-quarters  of  the  prisoners  are  comfortable, 
but  hardly  elaborate.  Mattresses  are  put  on  tlie  floors  of 
tlic  barracks  at  night,  and  are  piled  up  in  the  corners  in 
tlie  daytime.  Bunks  will  be  built  later.  Euch  man  lias 
a couple  of  blankets.  There  are  books  for  hammocks  in 
tlie  barracks,  and  those  who  prefer  them,  and  have  the 
money  to  buy  them,  are  allowed  to  choose  this  form  of 

The  day  the  prisoners  were  landed  from  the  St.  Louis 
forty-seven  sick  Spanish  sailors  were  taken  into  the  Ma- 
rine Hospital,  and  cared  for  by  the  doctors  there  as  care- 
fully as  if  they  had  been  from  the  American  navy.  They 
were  all  suffering  from  fever,  the  result  of  their  exposure 
in  tlie  water  and  on  tlie  beach  after  the  battle  of  Santiago. 
The  hospital  is  a line  brick  building  at  tlie  upper  end  of 
tlie  island.  Two  wards,  built  of  wood,  have  been  added 
since  the  prisoners  arrived. 

As  the  men  tiled  down  the  gangway  of  the  St.  Louis  to 
board  the  lauding  barge,  Admiral  Cervera  shook  many  of 
them  by  the  hand.  lie  was  visibly  affected. 

By  invitation  of  Captain  Goodrich  of  tlie  St.  Louis 
mauy  of  the  commissioned  officers  umong  the  Spaniards 
went  to  the  lauding  on  the  tug  towing  the  barge  and  wit- 
nessed the  debarkation. 

Tlie  Captain  of  tlie  Colon  volunteered  to  assist  Captain 
Goodrich  in  checking  off  the  names  of  the  prisoners  as 
they  landed.  But  after  it  was  over,  and  his  men  were 
about  to  be  marched  away  to  the  camp  over  the  hill  from 
the  landing-place,  he  embraced  many  of  the  begrimed 
and  unkempt  sailors  in  the  line  and  wept. 

Winfield  M.  Thompson. 


WITH  THE  BLOCKADING  FLEET. 


but  t..w-  — 4—  , - 

“oflftillgtuVoic^udely  alldTionrseiy^iicross  a .hundred 
feet  of  sea.  Besides,  the  flag  method  of  conveying  Intel- 
licence  is  infinitely  more  poetic  and  picturesque.  . . 

The  Fmucisco  left  Key  West  yesterday  evening  at 
six  o'clock.  She  is  still  the  flag-ship  of  Commodoie 
Howell,  who  has  been  placed  in  command  of  the  block- 
ading squadron  off  the  northern  coast  of  Cuba, , succeed- 
ing Commodore  Watson.  Besides  tlie  Sin  hrancueo, 
three  ships  of  the  former  Northern  Patrol  Squad  ion  arc- 
engaged  upon  this  blockade— the  Prut r is,  Ihe  Badger,  and 
the  collier  Houttery.  Altogether  there  are  fifteen  ships 
in  the  squadron — so  many  Ccrhcrnscs  jealously  guarding 
the  gates  to  the  capital  city  of  Cuba.  But  the  only  sop 
that  can  be  thrown  to  those  watchers  must  come  in  the 
form  of  shot,  and  woe  unto  any  ship  that  tries  this  game! 

I have  seen  little  flags  twenty  inches  square  perforated 
at  a thousand  yards,  and  God  save  any  larger  mark! 

Yesterday  I spent  part  of  the  day  at  the  convent  hos- 
pital at  Key  West,  listening  to  stories  of  the  great  land- 
battle  about  Santiago,  from  the  mouths  of  wounded  men. 
The  evening  before,  tlie  hospital  ship  Iroquois  bad  come 
into  Key  West, bearing  812  wounded  and  sick  men.  Most 
of  these  men  were  convalescing  and  able  to  walk  about, 
though  some  of  them  limped  painfully,  and  others  had 
arms  in  slings,  while  others  still  were  laid  out  upon  cots 
in  tlie  hospital.  . . . ... 

The  hospital  was  formerly  a health  resort  for  ailing 
nuns  of  a Canadian  order,  but  it  lately  has  been  placed 
by  the  order  at  the  disposal  of  our  government,  and  a 
number  of  trained  nhrscs  have  been  sent  down  to  take 
cure  of  wounded  and  disabled  soldiers. 

I found  several  of  Roosevelt’s  Rough  Riders  among 
the  wounded.  To  them  the  fight  had  been  particularly 
hard;  for,  as  they  said,  they  had  enlisted  as  a cavalry,  not 
as  an  infantry,  regiment,  and  most  of  them  were  entirely 
unused  to  marching.  They  had  been  so  boomed  in  the 
papers,  however,  that  pride  kept  them  from  hacking  out 
under  any  conditions,  aud  so  they  bravely  burned  their 
bridges  and  left  their  horses  behind  them.  From  their 
descriptions,  the  march  through  a thick  jungle  tilled  with 
huge  cacti  in  a hot  and  enervating  climate  must  have 
been  a terrible  one.  Now  soaked  by  heavy  rains,  now 
blistered  by  the  sun,  they  marched  on,  subjected  to  gall- 
ing volleys  from  enemies  in  ambush.  Smokeless  powder 
gave  the  Spaniards  a terrible  advantage;  for  the  Rough 
Riders — dead-shots  as  most  of  them  are — could  see  no- 
thing to  shoot  at.  They  could  not  form  more  than  four 
abreast  at  any  time,  owing  to  the  narrowness  of  the  path- 
way, aud  often  they  were  obliged  to  proceed  in  single 
file. 

Altogether  this  attack  upon  Santiago  has  lieen  extraor- 
dinary in  the  annals  of  war.  Men  with  rifles  in  their 
bauds,  aud  undaunted  courage  in  their  hearts,  have  per- 
formed a work  which  artillery  alone  should  have  at- 
tempted. But  though  the  soldier  evidently  knew  that 
some  one  had  blundered,  he  went  bravely  on  aud  did  his 
whole  duty  without  flinching. 

I was  told  that  the  medical  attendance  was  entirely  in- 
adequate. The  doctors  worked  like  beavers,  but  there 
were  not  enough  of  them.  Some  of  the  wounded  were 
obliged  to  wait  over  a day  before  their  needs  could  be  at- 
tended to.  On  the  hospital-ship  Iroquois  there  was  no  ice, 
and  the  water  was  warm,  so  I was  informed,  aud  unfit  to 
drink.  Fresh  meal  or  fresh  vegetables  without  ice  are 
out  of  the  question  in  a hot  climate.  Why  cannot  some 
ship  loads  of  ice  be  sent  down  to  the  hospital-ships?  But 
there  are  doubtless  many  pertinent  questions  to  be  asked ; 
some  might  call  them  impertinent  questions. 

A few  hours  before  the  Iroquois  came  in,  about  four 
thousand  troops  started  for  Santiago  in  six  transports, 
under  a convoy  composed  of  the  Macfiias,  Wilmington,  and 
Leyden.  Great  enthusiasm  prevailed  upon  the  transports 
as  they  pulled  out,  and  cheer  after  cheer  rolled  over  the 
waters.  May  the  country  for  whose  sake  these  men  go 
forth  to  battle  so  gladly  look  well  after  them  should  the 
hour  of  trouble  cornel  Henry  Collins  Walsh. 


[Spxcial  Cor&kspondxnck  o»  “ Haepxr’s  Wxekly.”] 

U.  8.  Flag-mot  “Bah  Fxanoiboo,"  o nr  Havana,  July  8, 1898. 

We  woke  up  this  morning  to  And  ourselves  lying,  with 
scarcely  any  motion,  about  eight  miles  off  Havana.  There 
is  hardly  a ripple  on  the  waters,  and  a breeze  laden  with 
lotus  drowsiness  is  lazily  fanning  the  ship.  The  white 
city  of  Havana  looms  in  the  distance,  and  with  a glass 
one  can  easily  dislinguish  houses  and  the  frowning  forts  ■ 
of  Morro.  But  both  sea  and  sky  are  so  suggestive  of  peace 
that  it  is  hard  to  imagine  that  we  are  engaged  upon  a 
blockade,  standing  guard  over  that  distant  city,  and  ready 
to  fire  upon  any  ship  that  comes  or  goes  without  warrant. 
Off  to  starboard  the  auxiliary  cruiser  Prairie  floats  upon 
the  still  waters,  “as  idle  os  a painted  ship  upon  a painted 
ocean,”  and  close  upon  our  port  is  the  Monitor  Amphi- 
trite. 

The  latter  recalls  humorous  memories  to  a group  of 
young  officers  sitting  fanning  themselves  upon  the  poop- 
deck  of  the  San  Francisco,  and  they  chant  in  a rhythmic 
chorus, 

O Perry  Garst,  bo  high  and  mighty, 

Tell  qb  true,  and  tell  us  right. 

Is  that  ship  the  Am-phi-triM, 

Or  do  you  call  her  A m-phi-trite  1 

Lieutenant-Commander  Perry  Garst  was  at  one  time  the 
head  of  the  department  of  English  at  the  Naval  Academy, 
and  this  was  a problem  in  pronunciation  that  used  to  be 
laid  before  hint  in  poetical  form. 

A French  protected  cruiser,  the  D'Estaing,  has  come 
quietly  iu.  aud  lies  about  a mile  astern,  but  I cannot  find 
out  what  her  mission  is,  and  she  does  not  seem  to  excite 
any  particular  interest  or  concern,  and  not  even  a discus- 
sion has  arisen  concerning  the  correct  pronunciation  of 
her  name. 

A little  while  ago  the  cruiser  Montgomery,  one  of  the 
blockading  fleet,  ran  alongside  within  a hundred  feet  or  so. 
She  was  hungry  for  news,  and  had  not  heard  of  Sampson’s 
victory.  So  the  chief  incidents  of  that  great,  tight  were 
wigwagged  to  her,  and  when  the  news  had  been  trans- 
lated and  given  out,  loud  and  enthusiastic  were  the  cheers 
that  arose.  It  did  seem  to  my  unsophisticated  mind  that 
the  news  might  have  been  conveyed  with  greater  speed 
and  ease  by  simply  having  it  called  out,  as  the  Montgomery 
was  within  easy  hearing  distance,  and  the  day  was  so  still 


DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

( Continued  from  page  781.) 

ing  as  the  Spaniards  did  the  first  day,  it  would  have  cost 
five  thousand  lives  to  take  it.  Battalions  of  Spanish 
troops  have  been  depositing  arms  since  daybreak  in  the 
armory,  over  which  I have  [placed  a]  guard. . . 

A Tnan  to  be  veckoned  with,  the  Archbishop  of  San- 
tiago, was  the  most  conspicuous  figure  among  those  who 
were  present  at  the  reception  held  at  the  Governor’s  pal- 
ace, where  the  civil  Governor  and  other  officials  of  the 
city  and  province  met  the  American  commander.  After 
the  ceremony  of  raising  and  saluting  our  flag  and  taking 
over  the  city,  the  American  officers  returned  to  their 
camp.  In  the  course  of  the  day  our  troops  also  took 
possession  of  Morro  Castle  and  the  batteries  at  the  mouth 
of  the  harbor;  mines  in  the  channel  were  removed  or  ex- 
ploded; the  Red  Cross  steamer  State  of  Texas,  passing  the 
sunken  Mei-rimac  and  Reina  Mercedes,  made  her  way  tow- 
ards the  city;  refugees  crowding  back  to  their  homes 
found  that  order  had  been  re-established — by  conquest — 
and  was  to  be  maintained.  As  between  the  American 
and  Spanish  soldiers,  there  were  manifestations  of  good 
feeling,  but  already  a note  of  discontent  is  heard  from 
the  insurgents,  who  have  had  to  play  minor  parts  to-day 
or  be  omitted  altogether,  and  who  resent  Shafter’s 
decision  not  to  displace  the  Spanish  civil  officials  at 
present. 

The  second  military  expedition  from  San  Francisco  ar- 
rived at  Cavite,  Manila  Bay.  General  Anderson  now  has 
6000  troops  under  his  command. 

Monday,  .July  1, S’.— A letter  from  President  McKinley 
to  Secretary  Alger  contains  directions  to  the  “ military 
occupant”  at  Santiago,  with  a full  statement  of  the  gen- 
eral principles  to  be  observed  in  the  government  of  that 
city  and  tlie  ceded  district.  Some  of  the  specially  signifi- 
cant, passages  follow;  “ We  come  not  to  make  war  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  nor  upon  any  party  or  faction 
among  them,  but  to  protect  them  in  their  homes,  in 
their  employments,  and  in  their  personal  and  religions 
rights. . . . Tlie  judges  and  other  officials  connected 
with  the  administration  of  justice  may,  if  they  accept 
the  supremacy  of  the  United  States,  continue  to  ad- 
minister the  ordiuury  law  of  the  land,  as  between  man 
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and  man,  under  tbe  supervision  of  the  American 
Commander  iu-Chief.  The  native  constabulary  will,  so 

far  as  may  be  practicable,  be  preserved While  the 

rule  of  conduct  of  the  American  Commander-in-Chief  will 
be  such  as  has  just  been  defined,  it  will  be  his  duty  to 
adopt  measures  of  a different  kind  if  unfortunately  the 
course  of  the  people  should  render  such  measures  indis- 
pensable to  the  maintenance  of  law  and  order.  He  will 
then  possess  the  power  to  replace  or  expel  the  native 
officials  in  part  or  altogether,  to  substitute  new  courts  of 
bis  own  constitution  for  those  that  now  exist,  or  to  create 
such  new  or  supplementary  tribunals  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  All  public  funds  aud  securities  belonging  to  the 

government  of  the  country  in  its  own  right,  and  all  arms 
and  supplies  and  other  movable  property  of  such  govern- 
ment, may  be  seized  by  tbe  military  occupant  and  con- 
verted to  bis  own  use.  Tbe  real  property  of  the  state  lie 
may  hold  aud  administer,  at  the  same  time  enjoying  the 
revenues  thereof,  but  he  is  not  to  destroy  it  save  iu  the 
case  of  military  necessity.  All  public  means  of  transpor- 
tation, such  as  telegraph  lines,  cables,  railways,  and  boats 
belonging  to  the  state,  may  be  appropriated  to  his  use,  but 
unless  iu  case  of  military  necessity  they  are  not  to  be  de- 
stroyed. All  churches  and  buildings  devoted  to  religious 
worship  and  to  the  arts  and  sciences,  all  school -houses, 
are,  so  fur  as  possible,  to  be  protected;  and  all  destruction 
or  intentional  defacement  of  such  places,  of  historical  mon- 
uments or  archives,  or  of  wotks  of  science  or  art,  is  prohib- 
ited, save  when  required  by  urgent  military  necessity.. . . 
While  it  is  held  to  be  tbe  right  of  the  conqueror  to  levy 
contributions  upon  the  enemy  in  their  seaports,  towns,  or 
provinces  which  may  be  iu  bis  military  possession  by  con- 
quest, and  to  apply  the  proceeds  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  this  right  is  to  be  exercised  within  such  limita- 
tions that  it  may  not  savor  of  confiscation.  As  the  result 
of  military  occupation,  the  taxes  and  duties  payable  by 
the  inhabitants  to  the  former  government  become  payable 
to  the  military  occupant,  unless  he  sees  fit  to  substitute 
for  them  other  rates  or  modes  of  contribution  to  the  ex- 
penses of  the  government.  The  moneys  so  collected  are  to 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  paying  the  expenses  of  the  gov- 
ernment under  the  military  occupation,  such  us  the  salaries 
of  the  judges  and  the  police,  and  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  army.  Private  property  taken  for  the  use 
of  the  army  is  to  be  paid  for,  when  possible,  in  cash  at  a 
fair  valuation,  aud  when  payment  in  cash  is  not  possible 
receipts  arc  to  be  given.  All  ports  and  places  in  Cuba 
which  may  be  in  tlie  actual  possession  of  our  land  and 
uaval  forces  will  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of  all  neutral 
nations,  as  well  as  our  own,  in  articles  not  contraband  of 
war,  upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  rates  of  duty  which 
may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  the  importation.” 

Despatches  from  Havana  and  London:  “Seven  Ameri- 
can war-ships  bombarded  Manzanillo  (the  most  important 
place  in  the  southwestern  portion  of  Santiago  province) 
this  morning.  Three  steamers  of  tlie  Mendez  line  were 
set  on  fire.  Several  gunboats  that  were  iu  tlie  harbor  were 
stranded.” 

A despatch  to  the  Sun  from  CavitC,  rid  Hong  kong, 
says  that  after  the  Irene  incident  iu  Subig  Bay  “some 
correspondence  took  place  between  Admiral  Dewey  and 
Admiral  Diedriclis,  the  German  commander,  the  result  of 
which  has  been  a better  understanding.” 

Tuesday,  July  It).  — The  destruction  of  the  Spanish 
steamship  Santo  Domingo  by  the  auxiliary  gunboat  Eagle 
. near  Cape  Frances,  Cuba,  July  12,  was  reported  by  the 
Nashville  at  Key  West  to-day.  The  Santo  Domingo,  a 
vessel  of  5400  tons,  was  laden  with  grain  and  cattle  for 
Havana,  and  wras  well  armed.  The  Eagle  was  formerly 
the  yacht  Almy. 

The  first  troops  for  Puerto  Rico,  numbering  6200  men, 
emixtrked  from  Tampa  last  night  aud  to-day. 

The  United  Slates  transport  Seneca , with  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers,  who  had  suffered  greatly  from  lack  of 
proper  accommodations,  medical  attendance,  and  sup- 
plies, arriving  at  New  York  Harbor,  was  detained  at 
Quarantine. 

Wednesday,  July  SO.—  The  contract  for  transporting  to 
Spain  the  officers  and  men  surrendered  by  General  1 oral 
was  awarded  to  the  Compafiia  Transatlantica  Espufiola. 

General  Leouard  Wood,  formerly  colonel  commanding 
the  Rough  Riders,  has  been  appointed  military  Governor 
of  Santiago,  succeeding  General  Chambers  McKibbm, 
who  filled  the  office  temporarily,  and  who  now  resumes 
command  of  his  brigade. 

General  Garcia  has  resigned  his  position  as  commander 
of  the  insurgent  forces  in  eastern  Cuba,  and  has  with- 
drawn his  troops  from  the  neighborhood  of  Santiago. 
His  letter  to  General  Shafter,  explaining  his  action,  is  a 
resentful  statement  of  grievances:  neither  he  nor  his  offi- 
cers were  invited  to  be  present  at  the  ceremonies  on  the 
occasion  of  taking  over  the  city;  the  Spanish  authorities 
have  been  left  in  power;  tbe  most  unfavorable  v.ie^  , 
the  motives  and  conduct  of  his  army  are  entertained  by 
tlie  Americans.  That  is  the  substance  of  liis  lelter.  anQ 
he  concludes,  “ I withdraw  my  forces  to  the  interior. 

Thursday,  July  21.—' The  following  statement  of  our 
government’s  policy  in  relation  to  Puerto  Rico,  character- 
ized as  practically  official,  or  semi-official,  was  made  to- 
day: 

Puerto  Rico  will  be  kept  by  the  United  8tate*.  That  1b  nettled,  and 
has  been  the  plan  from  the  first.  Once  taken,  it  will  ncT®rJ* 
leaped.  It  will  pass  forever  into  the  bands  of  tbe  Untied  Stn  , 
and  there  never  has  been  any  other  thought.  Its  poweBPion  wi 
towards  making  up  the  heavy  expense  of  war  to  the  United  ota  • 
Our  flag,  once  ruu  up  there,  will  flout  over  the  ielaud  peroaueu  y- 

A despatch  of  this  date  from  General  Miles  says:  ‘ We 
have  Massachusetts,  Dixie,  Gloucester,  Cincinnati,  Annap 
olis,  Leyden,  aud  Wasp,  with  Yale  and  Colunibia.  VVe  e - 
pect  to  sail  at  three  o’clock.”  Tlie  war-ships  mention 
convoy  the  transports  taking  the  main  body  of  the  m 
tsiry  expedition  to  Puerto  Rico.  Sailing  from  Guantaua 
to-day, General  Miles’s  command  should  reach  1 uerto  K 
early  next  week,  or  about  the  same  time  as  the  «eta  . 
ment  which  left  Tampa  last  Monday.  Other detachnic 
arc  also  under  way.  Two  of  the  three  vessels  carry* . y 
General  Wilson’s  division  (First,  of  the  First  Army  to  1 j 
and  General  Ernst’s  brigade  left  Charleston  last  night,  i 
General  Schwan's  brigade  is  sailing  from  Port  Tampa 
join  the  invading  force  off  the  coast  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Friday,  July  ■".— A despatch  from  General  Anderso 
at  Manila  says:  “ Aguinaldo  declares  dictatorship,  a m 
martial  law  over  all  the  islands.  The  people  ex peept" 
pendeuce.”  yy‘ 
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This  Paper  trill  be  the  beet  Pictorial  History  of  the  War 
with  Spain.  as  it  was  of  the  War  of  mi.  If  S,*nal  A date 
and  Correspondent s are  following  the  Army  and  Easy,  and 
notable  Eeents  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  mil  be  accu- 
rately  portrayed. 
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Messrs.  Millet.  Bass,  and  Davis  are  in  Manila  or  on 
their  way  thither.  Mr.  Walker  is  with  General  Milks s 
Expedition,  against  Puerto  Hico,  and  Mr.  Martin  at  San- 
tiago. 


The  reports  of  Admiral  Sampson.  Commodore 


ister  it..  We  are  not  of  democratic  Schley,  and  the  captains  sif  llie-squailnin  are  dear 

eral  proposition  with  lliese.  alK)  convincing  accounts  of  the  splendid  fight 

despotism,  but  we  are  quite  su  self.„OTel.n.  which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  Cervera's  fleet. 

Zt  ^s^d‘l  Cti^n^r  ilnders  They  show,  as  Admiral  SampsoK  said: 
of  the  sea— would  prove  a disastrous  failure,  and  whan  nil  the  work  wns  done  so  well.it  is  difficult, in 
.....  wou]d  be  great  danger  to  the  demo-  discriminate  in  praise.  The  object  of  the  hhaikadc  of 

mat  mere  Democracy  we  insist,  is  not  Ckkvkiia's  squadron  was  fully  accomplished. and  each  in. 

cralic  part  of  it.  Democracy,  we  , dividual  Imre  well  his  pari  in  it-thu  commodore  In  corn- 

capable  of  maintaining  a despotic  line  ovei  a | ()f  tjlc  second  division,  the  enptains  of  ships, their 

peoples,  but  the  advocates  of  Philippine  amiexa-  offl(,tr9  „„(i  men. 
on  are  now  confessing  that,  if  we  take  the  lsl- 


lion  are  now  confessing  — - , ...  , 

ands,  we  must  rule  tliem  ourselves  without  regard 
to  the  wishes  of  their  people. 

Spain  has  at  last  asked  for  peace.  Naturally 
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And  Commodore  Schley  says  that  the  “victory 
seems  big  enough  for  all  of  us.”  In  the  presence 
of  this  fine  spirit,  the  politicians  and  newspapers 
_ that  have  sought  to  make  trouble  by  offering  ex- 

the  Queen  RegenTclioosra*  the" French  ambassador  ceptiomtl  honors  to  Schley  in  depreciation  of 
as  the  medium  through  which  she  appeals  to  the  Sampson  ought  hereafter  to  remain  silent.  It  is 
President  for  terms  France  has  been  Spains  clear  enough  that  each  ship  fought  on .1  Is  own  un- 
friend Spain  has  had  enough  of  war,  and  is  in  count  its  full  and  gallant  fight  and  that  the  fleet 
deep  distress.  - She  has  practically  no  navy  left,  was  prepared  because  Sampson  had  maintained  Ins 
She  cannot  begin  to  pay  the  interest  on  her  in-  watchful  guard  of  the  harbor.  One  fine  me, dent 
debtedness  and  maintain  the  forces  necessary  to  of  the  fight  is  brought  out  by  these  reports-the 
carry  on  even  an  unsuccessful  war,  being  already  heroism  displayed  by  officers  and  men  m their 
neaidy  a year  in  arrears  to  her  troops  in  Cuba,  efforts  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Spanish  officers  and 
There  is  nothing  but  gloom  in  her.  near  future,  sailors  from  the  burning  wrecks.  Speaking  of 
and  absolutely  no  hope  whatever  for  her  unless  this,  Admiral  Sampson  said : 

peace  is  made.  The  Queen  Regent  and  the  SAGA8TA  legclle  0f  prisoners,  including  the  wounded,  from 

government  have  lieen  deterred  from  asking  for  ,|1(,  |)un]jnL,  §p,nljs|i  vessels  wns  the  occasion  of  some  of 
pence,  on  account  of  conditions  at  home.  It  is  true  u,e  most  daring  and  gallant  conduct  of  the  day.  The 
that  the  commereial  classes  favor  peace,  for  peace  ships  were,  burning  fore  and  aft,  their  guns  and  reserve 

• !i  „ 1„.._|1,  of  ilioie  nostrils  and  that  Lhe  neonle  ammunition  were  exploding,  and  it  was  not  known  ut 
1S  the  breath  of  then  nostuls  and  that  l ie  people  ^ momeni  tlie  fire  would  reach  the  main  map, sines. 

at  large  are  described  to  be  callous  and  liiuilreienl,  jn  nr](|;,|on  to  ^liis  a heavy  surf  was  ninning  just  inside 
morally  and  mentally  benumbed.  The  army,  how-  of  tlie  Spanish  ships.  But  no  risk  deterred  our  officers 
ever,  has  insisted  on  fighting  to  the  last,  and  it  and  men  until  their  work  of  humanity  was  complete, 
is  from  fear  of  the  army  that  the  government  . , ... 

has  refrained  from  making  overtures.  Now  that  We  cannot  omit,  either,  Captain  Evans  8 splendid 
the  Carlists  are  threatening,  and  Don  Carlos  is  tribute  to  his  men : 


ENERALSH  AFTER  showed  a wise  moderation 
x J and  a just  appreciation  of  Sylvester  Scovel 
when  he  declined  to  try  the  latter  for  his  journalistic 
outbreak,  and  contented  liimself  with  metaphori- 
cally kicking  him  out  of  tlie  lines.  Equally  com- 
mendable was  his  arrest  and  expulsion  of  the 
yellow  correspondents  who  endeavored  to  stir  up 

angry  feelings  against  the  surrendered  Spaniards,  ..  , t.  a . 

and  to  sell  their  disreputable  sheet,  by  sticking  up  apparently  making  Ins  way  to  the  frontier,  Spain 
posters  in  Santiago  calling  upon  the  passers  by  has  her  domestic  enemies  actually  on  her  hack, 
to  “remember  the  Maine.”  Vigorous  doses  of  and  needs  peace  more  than  ever— needs,  it  abso- 
equal  and  exact  justice  liberally  administered  lutely  if  the  present  dynasty  is  to  he  maintained. 


would  he  a wonderful  cure  for  tlie  yellows. 

General  Shafter’s  position  towards  Garcia 
and  the  Cubans  is  dignified  and  correct.  Tlie 
war  is  between  the  United  States  and  Spain,  and 
the  Cubans  are  not  to  be  considered  until  it  is 
ended.  Eventually  the  government  may  he  turned 
over  to  them  in  accordance  with  the  promise  which 
we  have  made.  But  ill  the  mean  time  Spain  s 
rights  must  he  recognized,  and  especially  must 
Spanish  people  and  property  be  protected  from  Cu- 
ban plunderers.  Even  if  the  Cubans  were  worthy 
of  respect,  General  Sh after’s  attitude  would  be 
right,  hut,  as  a matter  of  fact,  they  have  shown 
themselves  entirely  unworthy  of  special  consider- 
ation. Our  troops  are  reported,  doubtless  correct- 
ly, as  ashamed  of  their  allies. 


The  officers  and  men  of  this  ship  behaved  admira- 
bly. No  set  of  men  could  have  done  more  gallanl 
service.  I cannot,  express  mv  admiration  for  my  mag- 
nificent crew.  So  long  as  the  enemy  showed  his  flag 
they  fought  like  American  seamen,  hut  when  lhe  flag 
came  down  they  were  as  gentle  and  as  tender  as  American 
women. 


As  for  ourselves,  we  have  certainly  had  enough  of 
war,  victors  though  we  are.  Enough  American 
lives  have  been  sacrificed  for  tlie  ungrateful  Cu- 
bans,  and  enough  American  money  has  been  ex-  And  Captain  Clark  of  the  Oregon  said,  speaking 
pended  for  the  furtherance  of  the  ends  of  the  Jin-  of  his  ship’s  company : 


goes.  We  have  got  out  of  the  war  all  the  good 
that  can  be  obtained  from  it,  and  we  have  had 
enough  of  evil  and  sorrow.  The  longer  the  war 
goes  on,  the  greater  will  be  the  evil  and  the  deeper 
will  he  the  sorrow—  also  the  more  widespread  will 
he  the  corruption  that  always  attends  war.  “ Let 
us  have  peace,”  as  General  Grant  said— as  all  real 


I feel  that  tlicv  rendered  meritorious  services  10  ilx; 
country,  and  while  I cannot  mention  the  nuine  of  cnrli 
officer  and  man  individually.  I am  going  to  append  a list 
of  the  officers,  with  the  stations  they  occupied,  hoping 
that  this  may  lie  of  service  lo  them  should  the  claims  of 
others  for  advancement  above  them  ever  he  considered. 

1*0  s.asKe  s^sn^,  nnns  And  so  in  such  deeds  and  words,  civilization,  hu- 

soldiers  always  say  when  honor  is  satisfied  and  the  inanity,  generosity,  and  their  kindred  virtues  shine 


objects  of  a war  have  been  attained, 
ing  peace  let  us  he  generous. 


And  in  mak-  through  the  smoke  of  battle,  and  reveal  the  nobility 
of  our  fighting  brother. 


It  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  self  laudation  that 
the  Weekly  recalls  lhe  fact  that  it  was  tlie  first 
We  are  inclined  to  think  that  Mr.  Hill  is  too  . journal  to  ask  justice  for  the  regular  army  from 


much  of  a statesman  to  control  the  Democratic 
party  of  New  York.  He  has  theories  about  cur- 
rency, the  tariff,  our  foreign  policy,  the  constitu- 
tionality of  laws,  and  even  civil  service  reform. 
It  is  true  that  liis  views  are  generally  those  which 
lie  thinks* will  please  the  “ boys”  rather  than  those 
which  satisfy  his  own  intellectual  processes,  hut  the 
Damocrats  of  New  York  do  not  recognize  fine  dis 
tinctions.  and  are  coming  to  regal’d  their  ancient 
wire-puller  as  a “doctrinaire.”  When  a modern 
New  York  Democrat  begins  to  talk  about  anything 
hut  the  “stuff,”  lie  at  once  becomes  an  object  of 
suspicion.  He  appears  like  an  educated  man,  an 
independent,  a mugwump..  Murphy  and  Croker 
and  Boodle  are  good  enough  for  New  York  Dem- 
ocrats, and  these  will  control  the  party  convention 
this  year,  and  will  throw  away  any  opportunity 
which  Platt’s  rule  may  have  given  the  decrepit 
organization.  If  Mr.  Hill  wants  his  leadership 
restored,  he  must  stop  writing  about  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  Black  election  dodge  and  all  other 


THE  SANTIAGO  CAMPAIGN. 

|T  is  too  early  to  say  positively  that  the  Santiago 


the  daily  newspapers  that  were  giving  all  the  lion-  1 campaign  will  fully  justify  itself,  although 
ora  of  tiie  war  to  the  volunteers,  even  the  honors  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  very  much  of  value  lias 
that  the  regulars  were  winning,  hut  for  the  pur-  come  out  of  it  already,  while  much  more  is  well 
pose  of  saving  that  the  daily  newspapers  have  done  within  tlie  possibilities.  Good  may  even  come  out 

better  by  the  army  since  then,  and  to  show  how  of  the  evils  and  weaknesses  which  accompanied  ami 

keenly  alive  are  the  faithful  public  servants  of  the  marked  the  preparation  of  the  army,  its  traiispor- 
army  to  evidences  of  appreciation.  In  proof  of  tation,  and  its  glorious  triumph,  if  Congress  will 
this  we  give  the  following  extracts  from  personal  consent  to  he  impressed  by  the  lessons  which  are 
letters  writteu  to  the  editor  of  Harper’s  Weekly  manifest  to  every  intelligent  observer  of  the  cam- 
by  officers  of  the  regular  army.  One  writes: 

Why  is  it?  Three  of  the  West  Point  grad unles  who 
have  only  been  out  since  April  have  fallen,  eh  her  killed 
or  wounded.  Not  ft  word  to  l heir  memory  in  the  papers. 

It  is  pleasing  and  gratifying  to  know  that  nt  least  one  pa- 
per appreciates  what  the  army  is  to  the  country,  and  is 
willing  to  give  them  credit  for  what  they  do;  and  it  is 
earnestly  hoped  that  now'  and  then  a word  of  praise  or 
some  mention  of  a heroic  deed  may  be  read  from  the  pages 
of  Harper's. 


paign,  and  will  act  upon  them  with  the  same  un- 
selfish dutifulness  and  devotion  to  the  country 
which  have  animated  the  officers  and  tlie  soldiers 
and  sailors  of  the  army  and  navy.  That  the  cam- 
paign is  immediately  successful,  that  its  direct  ob- 
ject has  been  attained,  is,  of  course,  the  obvious 
fact  in  favor  of  its  conception  and  its  conduct,  but 
more  than  this  has  been  gained,  and  we  are  es- 
pecially glad  of  the  opportunity  to  recoghize  the 
merits  of  tlie  campaign,  since  we  were  convince 
that  it  set  out  without  that  due  preparation  which 


And  another  says: 

„ Let  me  thank  you  on  behalf  of  many  officers  of  the  time  did  not  permit  the  administration  to  make, 

“ liifalutin  ” notions,  ami  confine  liimself  strict-  ^r^d‘,;?lYv.f.?ri!i,1l?^,.-^1,Vf^T.irrraP^V-,in=  a,,d  at  a season  of  tlie  year  which  is  full  of  dan- 

. , . . . . ’ „ i „ real  pari  played  by  the  regulars  in  the  aeries  of  battles  in  . ,,  J * tho  most 

lv  to  business,  as  Ned  Murphy  and  Dick  the  viciniiy  of  Santiago.  I can  assure  you  that,  although  ger,  especially  to  unseasoned  men,  from  me  m 
Croker  do.  — i---  — m a— 1 r..i  Tl.nt.  these  reasons 


It  is  perfectly  true,  as  suggested  by  the  Outlook , 
that  this  country  cannot  conduct  the  government 
of  such  a dependency  as  the  Philippines  would  he 
in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  The  Outlook  is  not  a Re- 
publican party  journal,  and  may  therefore  he  en- 
titled to  the  lielief  that  despotic  government  is  bet- 
ter for  some  kinds  of  (>eople  than  self-government,  from  full  hearts, will  convince  the  daily  newspapers 
although,  in  our  opinion,  any  American  who  be-  that  regulars  love  justice  and  appreciate  recoo’iii- 
lieves  that  our  republic  can  wield  absolute  rule  over  tion  of  the  services  which  they  willingly  render 
alien  people  is  getting  ready  to  agree  that  democ-  to  the  country.  Certainly  they  can  reap  little 


dreadful  of  tropical  diseases.  That  these  reasons 
against  the  departure  of  the  expedition  in  the  sum- 
mer existed,  and  were  strong,  is  now  shown  to 
true  by  the  unnecessary’  discomforts  from  wlm'  j 
the  men  have  suffered,  and  from  the  breaking  011 
of  yellow  fever  in  the  ranks  of  the  regular  army- 
Bui  we  shall  not  now  indulge  our  sympathies, 
which  may,  indeed,  only  call  forth  a bluff  expres 
We  trust  that  these  letters,  written  as  they  are  sion  of  patriotism  and  indifference  to  hardships 

f.,n  i.ao.K  w;n  *l  ~ J from  the  safe  and  luxurious  fastness  of  the  Wai 

Department  building  at  Washington.  The  m<>s 
important  question  at  present  is  as  to  the  military 


only  regulars,  we  appreciate  the  praise 'which,  uniil  given 
by  Harper’s,  was  ns  carefully  omilted  in  lhe  New  York 
papers  Inward  us  as  it  wns  lavishly  given  lo  the  llirce 
volunteer  regiments  which  were  fortunate  enough  to  be 
at  the  front. 

Somewhat  slowly,  since  your  article,  has  come  a recog- 
nition that  lhe  (about.)  twenty  regular  regiments  present 
did  at  least  the  duty,  expected  of  course,  of  professional 
soldiers. 


racy  is  a failure.  There  are,  however,  Republicans, 
men  who,  for  party  reasons,  turned  over  the  South- 
ern States  to  “negro  domination,”  who  are  now 
equally’  sure  that  there  may  he  some  rule  better 
than  that  of  self-government  for  such  savages  as 
those  of  the  Philippines  and  that  we  can  admin- 


honor  besides  kind  words.  Even  professional  re- 
wards of  a permanent  character  cannot  he  won  by' 
our  soldiers  as  they  are  won  by  the  soldiers  of 
other  countries.  At  the  best,  honors  gained  on 
the  field  of  battle  are  temporary,  and  the  most 
valuable  of  them  go  to  volunteers. 


and  political  value  of  the  capture  of  Santiago. 

Besides  the  success  of  the  expedition,  which  Mas 
made  possible  by  the  co-operation  of  the  na'J- 
the  country  has,  as  we  have  said,  other  resu  ts 
of  tlie  campaign  to  he  grateful  for.  First  0 
all,  we  have  discovered  the  enormous  ya  ue 

of  the  regular  army,  its  absolute  trustworthiness. 
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mucli  smaller  cost  to  the  army 

J)  ram  the  evilsand  weaknesses  that  have  attended 
he  triumph,  one  great  Iesso„  ha§  ^ 

r„!  ®""d:tl""  of.the  de{e"°™  of  the  country  uT.en 


one  lacked  it  before  El  Canev  or  aiTth*  l,  -iY  T1,e  condition  of  

of  San  Juan,  it  was  because  his  presence  there  w'as  B™  dis^,aceful the  war^ower 

not  entirely  voluntary.  But  the  great  virtues  he  ho  ks  “^7  the  wai'  broke  out  New  York  Har’ 
sides  mere  courage  that  shone  forth  in  the  snlen  ha  'VaS(S°  de.fenceless  that  almost  any  fleet  could 
dul  charges  hy  which  those  points  we™  camurlT  I * e0te,‘1d  I1'  Now  that  thjs  condition of affairs 
charges  that  at  the  moment  were  drchoedTv'^.:  ZT*  a“d,  “le  ba'’bo-  is  thoroughly  protacMR 
e,gn  office.,  to  be  foolish  and  impossible  were  the  broke  o i //  thal  s'™'*b  after  ^ 

coo  ness  of  the  regular  officers,  their  uuielflsU  so  " ' l”  'T  New  York  Harbor  had  so 

■etude  for  their  men,  and  the  devotion  and  confi-  crulted  i , y °f  anHnu',,lio»  that  the  newly  re- 
dence  of  the  latter,  the  belief  that  they  were'beina-  UPLul  fe'')n,e"  c,,uld  "°t  be  drilled  in  oull 

conducted  through  the  hail  of  Spanish  bulled  in  laT  for'  a rhe  cou»try  had  been  drifting  towards 

u.e  wisest  manner.  \Ve  have  in  mind  the  tea  . nothinJ  ta  .nT  °‘'  ?T’  a,,d  Cmigressl.ad  done 
mony  of  a volunteer  soldier  who  did  his  dutv  at  i 10  make  read>'  for  <t.  If  the  war  had  been 

San  Juan,  and  who.  unable  to  find  bis  own  offl  ■ SnaiTt  af’amsft  auy°<-ber  European  power  than 
cers.  joined  the  regulars  in  their  bloody  march  up  grea  V^mmu’’  ‘i'r  COUUt,'y  'v°uld  have  been 
the  now  famous  hill.  So  moved  was  he  by  till  fo^he  vir  . rl  '^  ^ We  owe  °«r  victory  not  only 

moral  influence  of  the  regular  officers  over  their  Hesses  InlZr  °U‘'  °'V,‘  t,'°0ps’  but  10  tbe  «'«ak 

men,  he  says,  that  the  moment  he  found  bin.  uesses  auu  mihtary  vices  of  our  enemy.  For  our 
self  with  them  he  no  longer  felt  alone,  but  as  if  tireV* to'hhT  °f  U“,l"T|,ared"ess  Congress  is  e„- 
under  a guiding  and  protecting  power  that  had  his  control  of  m"?’,  ® efreet  °f  Co,lf.,-es.siona I 

welfare  and  safety  in  mind  and  at  heart  And  Z,v!  i,!  ,l  . y-  'natters  is  also  b*"ientably 
this  splendid  confidence,  which  was  his  by  associa-  at  Washington  ^ “Position  of  civilians  in  authority 
tion,  as  H was  |,is  temporary  comrades’ by  train-  field  If  '?,1  L- l."tei'r?''e  Wlt,‘  soldiers  in  the 
mg  strengthened  his  nerves  and  steadied  li'is  hand  own  follv  r,  * ?”  !tlC.‘?ns  [eal‘n  tlle  Iesso“  of  their 
and  step  It  is  of  enormous  value  to  the  country  induced  to  annr  ''L  ,'7  happened-  lf  tllef™»  be 
to  have  learned  this  of  its  fighting  force  not  ontv  =„  d l | 0clate  lIle  narrowness  of  our  escape 
because  it  makes  us  sure  o*o„r  office,,  aHd  sob  cti^r^Yh  ^ f°"*  agai"  «“  Santiagro 
diei-s,  but  because  it  increases  our  regard  for  Amer  do  , !V  ,,  7 have  been  »i  vain.  But  if  they 

■can  Citizenship  and  for  American  iluLuons  t II To  '*  '^"u  ^ "‘>tbi"fr  remains  but 

winch  have  made  such  men  as  these  possible  ’ Y,  P ’ comPelIed  by  General  Shafter’s 

This  is  the  great  moral  gain  of  the  campaign  f 3n  eX.cl,5e  for  tllis  l°°  early 

and  that  we  are  able  to  count  this  precio^sThf  is  ilE,1"^  winter  clotbes,  with 

due  to  the  fact  that  by  reason  of  a badly  panned  or  ta-LL  L ’ w,.tbout  necessary  war  material 
movement,  for  wliich,  we  understand  m/  officer  ® . ‘'ousportatioi,  without  sufficient  medical  sup- 
was  responsible,  the  light  was  o”e  of  regimenta?  a'  lrwhh  ?nd  Spailisb 

and  line  office,,  and  of  their  men.  in  Lie  in  MaUSe‘‘ nfleS  and  suPPlied  with  smoke- 

stances  of  men  without  officers.  To  these  simffie  P 6 ' 
and  dutiful  Americans  was  the  victory,  and  from 

these  we  receive  an  inspiration  which  even  now  TIIIiODOlili  IfOOSEVErT  FOB 

seems  to  have  changed  the  spirit  of  the  nation,  to  GOVFIiNOH. 

of  pride  and  self-reLwHieVasting,  Lemay  ex^ct  commtataH  tlC°t  h 'h  m°'e-  i,,‘terestinS  tban  the 
to  find  the  people  demanding  of  their  civiUe,  v^ts  tlT  T,  ' m haS  been  ''alSed  by  t!,e  nielllio',  of 
the  same  unselfish  and  self-sacrifiH  nT  pair  otlsm  1 tan  c ! d J r °TE  R°OSEVKLT  as  tbe  Repub- 
wliicli  led  their  servants  with  the  La  ? Bean  candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York.  The 
tropical  jungles  and  up  the  heio-bts  at  Santiago fn  18  tbe  more  exasperating  to  the  Republican 

the  face  of  almost  cert  in  Z 3 and  Hef  m of "tL^8115?  U‘e,r  Vi°'ent  <,bJeCtio'ls  to  are 

S’s.s.s  *-  - 

There  are  other  gains  to  be  sure  The  admin!.  raa™us  and  Pe™istent  and  pugnacious  efforts  for 
trative  foi-ce  of  the  army  wtaci“h,'  thecr L n!L  ‘ ; P°  .““n1  C?f?™  haTC  a11  been  made  “within  the 
Congress  and  of  influential  politician.  1 u I'afty.  Nobody  pretends  that  he  ever  supported 
weak,  but  AmeriLne“,te,m  ’ ^se"  b Hitv  and  tL^"  “ DemOC™Dtic  ca,ndidak«  - a^Lnocratic  measure, 
industry  have  accoLpliZd  wond^’  The?'m“  7“  3 ReP“bli«aa  merpuTr  of  the  Legislature  a 
was  not  ready  to  start  from  Tainm  Tt  .i  ll  l i ^ ff°°d  many  years  ago.  Not  quite  so  long  ago  lie 
the  i] n i forms  for* the' tropics ^h a t'it  ouL.t  ta  L ran  * deI  be-teIy  Iosm«  •’oce  as  the  Republican 
bad  before  goiim  aboard  u Ltrmisnoi  fe  ThLc  «aad‘date  for  the  Mayoralty  of  New  York,  although 
too  large  a proLmOiHn  of  raw  men  t T ? T'”*  d'8P°sitmn  Winded  him,  after  he  had 

not  of  the  proHer  kind  i'taive  HU  , W“S  st'tutea  “claim  ”-as  the  fact  that  the  candidate  is 
a cruel  disregard  A , . ’ tbere,was  away  fightmgthe  battles  of  his  country,  and  doing 

<>f  the  sick  a, id  wouHdHd  ThH  wlntof  Ll?  wbate?er  to  P™mote  his  own  candidacjg 

«„  am,  the  consequent  R^ubll^ 

ally  accoimih shed'1  nr  1 f graaLdeal  WaS  actl‘-  and  tl,at  he  bas  “ a«wed  up  ’’  to  the  Govm-noraliip 
^nsp^rtation’was  Hi'ad^f^  t ZSlto  ^£££1%  e7  ‘ ^ ^ ^ 

coast  did  more  , .n  inJgHT,n  i°"  I0?®  Pi<L'l(iC  KoofiEVKL'I"H  Republicanism  ceases  when  it  be- 
receiving  their  or, bra  In"edlb,y  dl"l't  Bine  after  comes  incompatible  with  common  honesty.  He 
ness  hofeteH  is  lue  taoffiLraCref r th“  .not  a "°°d  ReP>'bli™„  aa  Civil  Service  Com- 

to  any  civilian  or  in  ‘ ‘ Lr  i the  line  and  nof  miss, oner  because  the  acceptance  of  that  office  im- 
in  every  * LI  ■ baoipered  and  limited  posed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  laving  aside  his 
rnateS  nHinHof  , • P,n,,,"-T’  We  1,ave  tbe  Pa'’ti-oship  while  he  was  in  it.  ilc  Las  not  a 

Cuba,  the  ciL  m,d  hL'l'n  “'L  « ^eaStL'r','  e"d  °f  K°<>d  R'‘l,l,blioan  as  a Police  Commissioner  of  New 
oners  taken  from  B nurnLL  ’ a"  ,ago’  tbe  PPIS"  York  for  the  same  reason.  He  did  not  understand 
the  ammunition  We  have  f‘  e’  tl,e  ffuns’  a"d  bipartisanship  as  a means  to  “deals,”  and  lie  look 
to  show  boil  the  r!l"  L I t <?  °PP0,'lun,ty  no  account  whatever  of  the  “ political  faith  " either 
1,1  Spaniards  the  of  an  applicant  for  appointment  or  promotion  or 


S=ir=“-T=!;?-ar£13 

tag!;  beer  m/suTd  d‘a'Vn  P—‘ tim’d, h,L 
law  If  its  f ind.  y’,WaS  “ “ g00d  Republican  ” 
prectice  the  l'“l  in 

^ political  conLeraLim  s B,  ly  w , 

S.:s°t  u;:Pta^cxpeciau™ 

»L-  , ,lce  Commissioner  who  enforced  ii 
against  all  saloon-keepers  and  all  drinkers  alike 
,,„:  „ d!t'°11  to  bis  other  claims,  Mr.  Roosevelt 
has  the  distinction  of  the  only  new  “ w?„r  H ^ 
within  reach  of  the  Republican  party  of  New  Ymk 
His  service  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navv  was' 
III  the  judgment  of  those  best  qualified  to  taitae 

he  HouXy 18  Th  ‘t°  bim.selfand  b’ffbly  useful  to 
me  count.}  That  service  does  not  constitute  so 
much  of  a “ war  record  » in  the  eyes  of  conventions 
fl  edfiPtH 'ray  of '■°U','S’  aS  bis  subsequent  service  in 
' v ld;,  0''f  11  may  "e"  be  questioned  whether 
U was  not  of  much  more  national  importance 
However  tliat  may  be,  it  will  hardly  be  dispuled 
that  the  First  Volunteer  Cavalry  has  shown  tl,„i 
it  constitutes  the  most  efficient  fighting  force  of 
rew  men,  or  rather  of  a raw  regiment  that  W 
ever  been  assembled.  If  it  be  true  that  ’it  was  gta 
into  trouble  by  the  inexperience  of  its  officers  it 
was  got  out  again  by  its  own  tenacious  courW'as 
well  as  by  the  help  of  a regiment  of  regularef  and 
courage  there  was  no  deficiency  or  difference 
among  officers  or  men.  The  assemblage  of  this 
unique  body  could  hardly  have  been  managed  ex 

OfPM  "»Ug  l t ,e  1>C'''SOnal  influence  and  Lieigy 
Of  Mr  Roosevelt.  And  if  even  this  feat  is  Jess 
important  than  what  he  might  have  done  if  he  had 
remained  at  Ins  desk  in  the  Navy  Department,  and 
continued  to  kindle  the  enthusiasm  of  his  chief 
the  fact  that  he  has  been  risking  his  skin  in  Cuba 
constitutes  a more  obvious  claim  upon  his  party 
than  any  term  of  possibly  more  useful  but  less 
showy  work  ,n  a bureau. 

The  real  and  unproducible  reason  why  the  Re- 
publican politicians  object  to  the  nomination  of 
Mi.  Roosevelt  for  Governor  is  the  reason  why 
he  Republicans  who  do  not  live  by  politics  should 
tavoi  it.  It  is  that  lus  Republicanism  is  limited  by 
bis  honesty  and  Ins  manliness.  He  would  be  of 
no  more  use  to  one  of  the  factions  into  which  the 
Republican  party  is  happily  split  than  to  the  other 
and  consequently  neither  of  the  machines  “ has 
any  use  for  him.  A disgraceful  proposition  con- 
veyed from  Governor  Black  through  Superin- 
tendent Payn  would  have  no  more  attractiveness 
lor  him  than  a like  proposition  coming  from  Sena- 
tor Platt  through  Congressman  Qmao,  and  vice 
versa  He  would  doubtless  make  his  share  of 
mistakes.  But  they  could  not  prevent  him  from 
being*  the  most  useful  Governor  New  York  has 
had  since  Grover  Cleveland.  That  means  a 
much  larger  measure  of  public  usefulness  than  is 
open  to  him  in  the  army. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Friday,  July  23. — At  Manila  the  si  I un  l ion  bus  several 
new  elements  of  interest  in  addition  to  ,),0  declantflon  of 
a dictatorship  by  the  insurgent  leader  Aguinaldo.  The 
°f  ',be  tr“’ps  ,,f  Ule  6econd  expedition  bc- 
*7“ l*8t  fr  ,,csd£ynt.“  Pomt  two  miles  from  the  city;  (be 
attacks  of  the  Filipinos  upon  the  Spanish  outposts  have 
A^nlrfn0  |Vlgo.ro"8  of  bite;  the  statement  is  made  l lint 
Aguinaldo  has  been  so  much  encouraged  hy  his  successes 
that  lie  is  now  irymg  to  c-rentc  conditions  in  the  islands 
which  will  necessitate  the  recognition  of  their  indepen- 
dence by  America  as  well  ns  by  oilier  powers  So  far  as 
Germany  is  concerned,  it  is  felt  nt  Washington  that  ihe 
situation  lias  improved,  and  that  Ihe  observance  of  astrict 
neutrality  by  that  nalion  is  assured.  A good  deal  of  sie- 
nlfleance  is i attached  to  tiic  German  ambassador’s  friendly 
call  at  the  White  House  this  morning. 

Another  of  Ihe  President’s  visitors  lo  day  was  Lieuten- 
ant Hobson,  who  came  [o  Washington  in  obedience  to  a 
letter  of  Instructions  from  Admiral  Sampson  to  ••  explain 
Ihe  position  and  condition  of  ibe  dritttfml  Colon"  and  to 
urge  that  steps  be  taken  immedintelv  so  Unit  ‘’this  line 
slop  may  lie  saved  to  the  United  Slides  navv.”  Of  the 
oi  lier  vessels  Unit  composed  C'ervera’s  fleet  oniy  the  Marin 
Jerem  will  be  saved. 

The  Navy  Department  lias  received  Admiral  Sampson’s 
offlcml  statement  in  regard  to  the  bombardment  oi  Nine 
yesterday.  (Nipe  is  a port  on  the  northern  const  of  San- 
tiago province,  lying  between  the  ceded  territory  and  Hot 
gum,  where  the  Spanish  forces  remaining  in  tl.c  we* tern 
part  Of  tlie  province  have  their  headquarters.)  ••The  ex- 
pedition to  Nipe,”  Admiral  Sampson  sava,”  tins  been  en- 
tirely successful,  although  the  mines  have  not  boon  re- 
moved. The  Spanish  cruiser  Jorge  Juan,  defending  the 
place,  was  deslroycd  without  loss  to  our  side.  The  .1  ;i- 
napnlit  and  Wasp  afterwards  proceeded  to  assist  in  ihe 
landing  of  Urn  commanding  general  of  Ihe  army  and 
troops  upon  arrival  at  Puerto  Rico.” 

[Continued  on  page  778.) 
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ON  THE  SPAR-DECK  OF  TIIE  I*  INFANTA  MARIA  TERESA,"  JULY  5,  TWO  DAYS  AFTER  THE  BATTLE. 
Looking  Forward,  Port  Side.  Fearfully  charred  Bodies  lying  nronnd  the  Guns.  Looking  Aft, 
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CLOSING  SCENES  AT  SANTIAGO. 
Diuwn  by  Carlton  T.  Chatman,  Special  Artist  tor  " Harpers  Weekly 


with  Admiral  Sampson’s  Fleet. 
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VIEW  OF  HAKBOIt  WITH  TRANSPORTS,  JULY  12. 


BURNING  TITE  FEVER-INFECTED  BUILDINGS  AT  8IBONEY. 
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Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper's  Weekly”  with  Admiral  Sampson’s  Fleet. 
All  the  Buildings  excepting  the  Railway  Stations  and  Round-house  were  destroyed,  July  11  and  12. 
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HABPEB’S  weekly 

j nn8t  finding  out,  but  tlie  intentions  of  Mr.  Miclmel 

nothing  of  rmportanee  ^ ‘'on-ive  Marli,P  who  arranged  the  valuation  of  Mr.  Rockefeller's 
il  the  one -cent  morning  papeis  nrnnertv  as  disclosed  by  witnesses,  seem  to  have  been  no 


ances,  and  that 
Washington  until 

&SE&2&i33GiSS£  srserx- 

they  serve  as  sources 


It  it  said  that  the  m,<in.;"ll0^r„<;„eIj1n  moT^rcciirdi'te^ha'n  merely  to  lake  the  tuxes  off  the  poor 

*’  - rich. 


....  J of  vnst  A ?' !,l„ynf  the  people  and  The  discussion  between  Surgeon  - General  Sternberg 

themselves  as  the  real  represents  lyes _o ^the  pe  p « h ana  ^ ^ su  tere  of  ,|ie  Red  Cross  as  to  the  case  of  the 
as  persons  of  more  actual  power  than  n*e"l“*fst,  . t __  &neca  and  the  general  management  of  the  hospital  ser- 


sntalives  of  the  people,  and 

.. «. * r=: -aw-g ..  -jsszsss)nsa$ss&  55SF-*- ' 

paper  in  Cincinnati  declari  ’w,f,  JY&tan  ” abundant  means  of  expressing  jus  views  wm„, .sou,  ..  •-  - an(1  fit  provision  for  the  wounded.  Her 

thing  indeed  to„ sneer  “‘  ‘''^Aleman,  ' smite  the  saloon  must  be  to  him  now  not  to  be  able  to  talk  back  . fae(a  arc  j,‘  rd  to  get  over,  yet  some  things  have  ben, 

and  tVe 'saloon-keeper.”  Another  letter,  from  Georgia,  ~ ‘ “ 

approves  courteously,  but  with  feeling,  of  a paragraph 
the  Weekly  in  which  an  opinion  was  expressed  that 
the  more  moderate  ideas  of  temperance » reform  ^Presented 
by  Lady  II< 

opposition  t t _ 

cau  hrancli  of  the  W.  ( . T.  U.^l  aB(ja[J1eat<'a  ]awPt0  pr„.  without  authority  iiave  not  been  very  fer^nllj'  nTmaior  tile  question  seems  to  be  merely  who  was  to  blame,  for 
SdbUtrafHc  in  it  is  quite  assist  and  as  far  more  importaut  tins  war.  Much  l“'™'v“  ,e  "'TiaTCthe  'peace  nego-  there  was  failure  somewhere,  and  failure  for  which  the 
than  the  hiw^hatput  (L°^n  B|C.B°u*sbmft,^na*T'  ( Surgeon  - General's  department  would  seem  to  be  re- 

with  due  patience. 


and  me  saua.o-»evi„.  ^"“iJh'freHng  of  a paragraph  It  will  not  grieve  the  Americans  at *>"” jert ' Vn  taking '11*^°' 'scrimisirwomidfd  men  off  [ho 
?n*t he  Wkbklv  in  which  an  opinion  was  expressed  that  confirmed  l] 1 'll  m 1‘tlf iif^to  make  w i 0*  the  Queem  Jielief  and  rending  them  home  on  the  Seneca  was  10 

the* more  moderate  ideas  of  temperance  reform  represented  who  went  to  Midi  id  t«  ™ 1 J 1 any  respon-  make  room  on  the  Relief  for  tl.e  cases  that  were  ex- 

W tSm=  far 'the  nuhllTof 

cau’brnnch  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  This  .after  correspondent  Selbcon.immdp^imkcraw,  ,0  ^ ^ shorta^o^  ^^IhS^S 

there  was  failure  somewhere,  and  failure  for  which  the 
iurgeon  - General’s  department  would  seem  to  be  re- 
ponaible. 

If  the  war  lasts  long  enough,  we  shall  probably  see  the 


Spain,  we  shall  have  to  wait,  and  we  will  doubtless  wait  flie  He'd  Cross  people  working  to- 

itli  due  patience.  gether  in  entire  harmony,  and  nil  finding  plenty  to  do. 

T,  will  not  be  surprising  if  Dr  Benjamin  Andrews,  late  Meanwhile  one  of  the  viclorics  of  the  war,  so  for,  was 
of  Bron  UnWerait? shoUt  find  lira  woollen  West  very  that  won  by  Miss  Hart™  and  Her  nccomphces  m having 


too  big  to  inscuss  111  11  pai»S'“F".  TO  r-  n'  it  11 

movements  undertaken  111  tile  name  of  the  W. C.  1.  U., .it 
mav  be  observed  that  they  arc  not  inconsistent  with  a de- 
sire for  the  highest  success  of  Hint  organization.  1 lie  W. 

C T l'  lias  n vast  amount  of  zeal,  and  its  general  purpose 

to  abate  the  drink  evil  is  one  with  which  all-good  people  - n , 

must' be  in  sympathy.  But  the  greater  its  strength  and  muc  1 to  h Is  las «; ^.'“j fsu perinmndmiTof  Sdl^ls  being  able  to  carry  supplies  and  nid  to  the  front  in  an 
the  devotion  of  its  members,  the  more  "rd'ortmUis^Ulliat  pjent^to  siiy^  8p(.cd,  ,|t  M„diso„,  Wisconsin,  cmerocncv  when  the  medical  corps  was  overtaxed 


to  abate  the  drink  evil  is  one  with  which  all-good  people 
must  be  in  sympathy.  But  the  greater  its  strength  and 
the  devotion  of  its  member.,,  tile  more  important  is  it  that  . 

isPliisiiil 

no  one  should  be  able  to  get  an  intoxicating  drink  when  vention  in  European  matters  keeping  the  role s of  the 
K warns  U,  hut  that  no0  „B„e  droid  want  iS  drink  to  his  WiFhV 


Dr  Andrews  likes  to  talk,  and  lias  th a State  of  Texa,  at  Biboney  in  the  nick  of  lime,  and  in 
„.u„i„n.i«i,i  ..r  sh-hnnla  being  able  to  carry  supplies  anil  ntd  to  r,n,lt 
emergency  when  the  medical  corps  was  < 

The  Nashville  American  reports  agitation  in  Trinity 
College,  North  Carolina,  because  Mr.  Washington  Duke, 
of  the  American  Tobacco  Factory,  lias  proposed  to  give 


the  college  $100,000,  hut  Judge  Clark,  a trustee,  objects 

wants  it,  but  lliat  no  one  stiouiu  \vanc  10  in um  oj  "“‘“t"’,  “V.“  » With  ideas  of  this  to  receiving  it  liecnusc  the  money  came  from  the  sale  of 

rn  detriment.  All  Hint  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  can  do  to  mduco  settlement  of  the  hasten,  'l™;s”",Amo„a[  Vx^iencc  of  cigarettes.  It  does  not  appear  whether  Judge  Clark’s 
ople  to  deal  warily  with  intoxicants  or  eschew  them  al-  ^rt  running  in  his  i . P transfer  from  objection  is  that  cigarettes  arc  unwholesome  or  that  the 

£ ether  is  likely  to  be  useful,  but  the  effort  to  abolish  in-  territorial  eKpanwon  as « is  ^.dent  to  the  transter  irom  1 Tobacco  Company  is  a trust ; but,  whatever 


own  ( 
people  t 

tixfcaats'1 altogether  aud^oot’  out  the  use  or  them  seems  Providence  to  Chicago  must  be  grateful  to  his  feelings. 

"0  sure  to  faillhat  it  appears  to  be  lime  wasted.  nf  q„„„ror  n.,  nr  and  Professor  Norton  theNew  Duke  that  Barnard  College  in'  New  York  is'nskiiig  fur 

1,1  the Wkbkly  Of  July  16.  Mr.  Poultney  Bigelow  says,  ^r^f“f  8™aatotl^  of  ^scellaneous  de-  $100,000,  and  would  doubtless  be  glad  to  receive  the 

dims,  pravilies  and  bitmlies,  and  declaring  Hint  they  are  no  »hoie,ora,,y  part  o it  rom  hum  As  MnJohn  ^ - 


American  Tobacco  Company  . 

disturbs  him.it  seems  not  improper  to  suggest  to  Mr. 


in  bis  *•  Yankee  in  Spain,”  that  be  cannot  remember 
ing  ft  drunken  man  in  Spain,  even  among  the  soldiers,  pravil 


‘The  hero  of  that  feller  has  been  in  the  past  a liberal  benefactor  of  Barnard, 


and  Spain  is  (lie  country  wjierewhie  A8,fU“P"  «?mmUll"lTmid3’  Pro-  nnd’hns  lately  prombecl  to  give  $10  QUO  tow«W»  the  piw- 


milk— at  times  not  dearer  than  pure  water.  ''  " For  my-  '^..Mui.in,,  stock  ” ent  fund,  it  may  be  Inlerreit  that  thc  insi 


ii.rht  wine  abundant  and  cheap.”  '"Two  inferences  seem  the  hour,  and  no  discreet  per — » . 

deducible  from  these  observations  of  Mr.  Bigelow:  first,  impeach  his  qualifications  for  the  place,  but  it  is  far,  far 


ent  fund,  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  institntion  lias  no 
ts;  while  as  for  cip- 

. neither  the  students 

nor'offlcers  of  that  college  have  any  means  of  knowing 


Uiat  a 'pen  pliTmay  be' temperate  and  yet  he  farfrom  being  from  true  that 

ideal  folks;  next,  that  general  temperance  is  not  neces-  stock.  N“, f°  '!’1  '1,.  Li^nh.irafs  ?i1ioueV ^anv  don'ti  probably  would.  But  Trinity  had  bolter  take  it. 

5ST  'wosTofus  cm, sump-  Barnard's  $100,000  must  he  raised  before  October  6. 

lion  of  whiskey  and  all  spirits  in  tliis  country,  the  better;  should  be  disputed  ns  they  have  been  by  benatoi - Hoar  is  madc  onc  morc  step  tnwards  ,lie  possession  of 

most  of  us,  while  we  tolerate  beer  and  drink  it  when  we  that  lie  has  been  for  i an y yt ai ani  at,I| . ■ ® . - , tlwrich  legacy  left  lo  licr  by  William  Lampson,  of  Leroy, 

choose,  think  not  much  better  of  ,t  than  that  it  ,s  less  dan-  f ^ L\  P P New  York®  On  July  26  the  Appellate  Court  at  Rnch» 

For  a good  many  years  one  of  his  courses  in  Fine  Arts  ter  decided  that  the  Surrogate  at  Leroy  » ‘ right  m ^ 
has  been  the  most  popular  course  of  instruction  in  Hat-  m.t. ing  the  Lampson  .will  to  pro  mte  in  spite L"  o'^bon 
vard  College.  It  was  given  for  the  last  lime  last  year.  His  made  in  behalf  of  the  decedent  s aunt  The  ( state 
pupils,  most  of  them,  went  to  him  to  learn  about  art  and  worth  about  $oOO.(XH),  and  neaily  idl  goes  to^_ale^ 
to  absorb  “ culture,”  rather  than  for  instruction  in  political 


choose,  think  not  much  better 
tre rous  thau  whiskey.  Most  of  us  believe  in  the  reason 
able  regulation  of  the  liquor  traffic  (especially  on  Sunday) 
and  in  local  option,  but  we  also  believe  that  professed  to- 
tal abstinence,  though  expedient  for  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals. is  not  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  Therefore,  when  the  W.  C.  T.  U. 


yorill  HUUUt  fnJW.ymv,  . . ...  . .... 

The  Fayerweather  estate,  or  part  of  it,  is  still  in  litiga- 


or  any  other  organization  pi-eases' total  abstinence  upon  us  elides.  They  got  What  they  went  after,  and  got  it  in  large  tion,  and  promises i for ' years  to  rffori  relW»  the 

as  a duty  we  demur;  and  when  it  urges  the  total  suppres-  measure,  and  however  Dr.  Norton’s  views  on  the  character  necessities  of  able  members  of  t y 

sion  of  tile  traffic  iu  intoxicants,  we  are  incredulous  of  the  of  the  American  people  and  the  policy  of  the  government  firri.tinfr  mm  both  on  sea 

possibility  of  such  an  achievement,  and  even  of  its  expe-  may  differ  from  theirs,  they  will  be  found  to  be  utterly  d is-  The  relations  ‘ vaf ^ Zre sTntalives  rf 

dienry  if  it  could  he  done.  But  in  so  far  ns  Ihe  W.  C.  inclined  to  think  of  him  as  a “laughing-stock.  1 hey  will  and  land,  and  the  military  and  naval  rep  ,, 

T U ^teaches  that  alcoholic  beverages  are  dangerous,  and  not  renounce  bis  views  of  the  architecture  of  Appleton  foreign  governments  who  hfsnectore  seem 

tries  to  teacli  people  to  have  sense  about  using  or  avoiding  Chapel  nnd  the  Fogg  Museum  merely  because  they  Iiave  ing  seein  to  be  exceedingly  cordis J.  1 he  lnspcci  ™ 

them  nnd  tries  toPpromote  such  regulation  of  tlie  liquor  a better  opinion  than  lie  of  the  qualities  of  the  American  to  have  been  fully  satished  with  the  fit“ ' *■  . f (h 

-'  F " =•  ■ > sympathy  than  he  has  with  ihe  present  fighting-men  with  llic  inspectors.  Ashore  several  mint 


traffic  ns  seems  reasonable,  we  are  all  with  it,  and  value 
its  efforts. 

Doubtless  a good  deal  is  done  in  the  name  of  the  W.  C. 
T.  U.  by  auxiliary  societies  which  the  controlling  minds 
of  the  organization  do  not  endorse.  It  is  bard  to  believe, 
for  example,  that  so  important  an  organization  should  be- 
stir itself  against  so  feeble  a thing  as  root-beer.  It  is  pos- 
sible that,  on  the  principle  of  hitching  to  a star,  the  organ- 
ization accomplishes  more  by  undertaking  the  impossible 
and  alleging  the  doubtful  than  if  ■ — ;f  5f  ito 

efforts  to  what  was  more  clearly 


people,  and  more  * 
war. 

What,  oh,  what  would  Professor  Norton  think  of  Amer- 
ican civilization  and  manners  after  witnessing  a game  of 
baseball  as  played  on  the  grounds  of  the  New  York  Base- 
ball Club? 


foreign  representatives  were  actually  with  our  troops, 
aud  one  hears  many  stories  and  reads  many  more  in  the 
newspapers  about  the  intense  interest  of  some  of  them  in 
the  performances  of  our  soldiers,  and  of  their  solicitude 
for  the  safety  of  the  men,  and  that  the  right  thing  should 
be  done  in  the  right  way.  There  is  a natural  tendenc)  to 
want  the  side  to  win  which  you  happen  to  tie  with,  him 
IU«IUMUS  me  Mr.  William  Tudor,  of  Boston,  who  undertook  to  collect  that  seems  to  have  come  out  strong  in  these  foreign mohi- 

it  would  if  it  limited  its  money  to  provide  comforts  and  necessaries  for  Colonel  cers  who  were  with  our  men.  There  are  gooa  si 

y feasible  and  its  allega-  Roosevelt's  Rough  Riders,  announced  a fortnight  ago  that  circulation  about  a British  military  observer  m me  r 

lions  to  what  was  beyond  dispute.  But  this  Inst  possi-  he  lmd  money  eiiough.  The  fund  ut  thut  time  amounted  ing  around  Santiago,  and  of  his  ejaculations  auoi 

bility  may  be  doubted,  for  an  organization  whose  members  to  $697.  boys,”  and  what  “ our  boys’  were  doing  and  1 J 

make  extra vagaut  attempts  and  statements  is  apt  to  suffer  ought  to  do.  The  French  observer  has  spoke  1 . 

in  its  reputation  for  sense,  aud  so  in  its  influence.  Mr.  Winthrop  Clmnler,  who  went  to  Cuba  on  the  warmest  admiration  of  the  quality  ot  uic  Ammui 

Florida  to  help  Gomez,  was  shot  through  the  arm  while  diers  as  individuals,  and  of  their  remarkable  10,1  ’ 

Few  episodes  of  the  war  with  Spain  have  made  more  trying  to  land  at  Tunos  de  Zurza.  and  came  home  in  due  which  seems  to  mean  the  capacity  for  fighting,  ea  . .. 

people  happy  than  General  Shutter's  gentle  rebuke  to  time  to  let  his  wounds  heal.  He  did  not  come  home,  on  his  own  hook.  The  capacity  of  the  America 

yellow  journalism  at  Santiago.  It  was  an  exceedingly  however,  until  he  had  been  ashore  in  Cuba  long  to  see  and  think  for  themselves  was  remarked  in  1 . 

mild  rebuke,  all  things  considered.  We  are  told  that  enough  to  see  something  of  the  Cubans  with  General  war.  The  German  military  representative  1,ns  a . 

’ ' ‘ ’ has  found  to  say  about  them  has  very  cordial  in  his  appreciations,  and  lias  c*)ntn  F 

ly  lo  modify  the  pessimistic  views  parenlly  to  make  himself  exceedingly  acceptable jpe^^ 


when. the  Americans  got  into  Santiago  two  representa-  Gomez,  aud  what  he 
tives  of  the  Journal  proceeded  to  placard  the  town  with  come  very  opportunely 
great  posters  inviting  folks  to  Remember  the  Maine  and 
to  Buy  the  Journal.  This  demonstration  struck  General 
Shafter  as  inexpedient  in  a captured  city  where  every 
effort  was  being  made  to  calm  animosities  and  promote 
peace,  aud  lie  bad  the  Journal  men  arrested  and  expelled 
from  the  province,  with  orders  not  to  come  back 
Sylvester  Scovel’s  exploit  was  so  exceedingly  grave 
that  comment  upon  it  was  generally  suspended  until  it 
was  known  what  the  result  would  be.  Being  hindered 
from  taking  part  personally  in  raising  the  first  American 
ting  over  Santiago,  he  rcscuted  interference  with  vio- 
lent language,  and  getting  no  satisfaction  from  General 


peSSimiStiC  VlCW»  pUIVUHJ  to  muiwc  uiiuom  _ . . . 

about  our  Cuban  allies  which  have  lately  come  from  ally  to  the  Americans  with  whom  be  lias  come  in  c 


Santiago.  He  says  he  found  the  Cuban  officers  with 
Gomez  to  be  cultivated  gentlemen,  aud  the  men  of  the  in- 
surgent army  impressed  him  ns  being  excellent  fighters, 
though  they  have  done  little  fighting  for  three  months 
past,  because  tlie  Spanish  soldiers  nil  stay  in  the  towns, 
and  the  Cubans  are  not.  properly  equipped  to  attack  towns, 
lie  represents,  however,  that  the  officers  with  Gomez  dis- 
trust the  intentions  of  the  Americans  in  Cuba,  nnd  believe 
tlmt  they  simply  intend  to  take  possession  of  the  country. 
After  hearing  from  Santiago  that  the  Cubans  there  are  of 
no  use,  it  is  somewhat  reassuring  to  listen  lo  Mr.  Clmnler. 


Shafter,  completely  lost  his  head  and  tried  to  strike  him.  Yet  even  he  is  not  excessive  in  his  praises,  nnd  though  he 

Instead  of  having  him  tried  by  court  martial.  General  advocates  sending  supplies  to  General  Gen. ez,  his  report 

Shafter  merely  ordered  him  to  Ihj  sent  away.  No  expla-  of  the  distruslfulness  of  General  Gomez’s  officers  seems  to 

nation  has  been  given  of  SeovePs  extraordinary  proceed-  furnish  grounds  for  hesitation  about  strengthening  them  uiucuuie,  mere  mu  wen  « „ ^ 

ing.  It  will  be  remembered  that  on  the  day  when  the  overmuch.  One  thing  is  plain  enough  about  the  Cubans,  made  soldiers  into  good  places,  while  many  nrs 

Americans  went  into  Santiago  food  was  scarce  ami  diink  whether  with  Garcia  or  Gomez— that  thev  arc  sensitive,  men  whose  life’s  work  lias  been  soldiering,  ana 


Napoleon’s  observation  that  a soldier  could  be  ma.(Je  l” 
three  months  but  that  it  took  six  years  to  make  a sailor  is 
illustrated  by  the  different  courses  that  have  wen  i 
lowed  by  our  government  iu  this  war  in  provuting  _ 
cers  for  the  army  and  the  navy.  There  lias  been 
little  talk  of  favoritism  and  political  influence  m 111 
signment  of  commands  in  the  navy,  but,  at  the  * £ 

Washington  1ms  only  meddled  in  so  far  ns  to  . 
mine  which  of  several  trained  officers  of  a rank  ftpp 
raately  equal  should  be  chosen  for  a particular  se  • 
There  has  been  no  putting  in  of  volunteer  cojumodor 
over  seasoned  sea-dogs.  But  in  the  army,  while  tn  K 

ular  army  has  been  the  backbone  of  the  existing  m J 

machine,  there  1ms  been  u prodigious  hoisting  o 


plenty.  SeovePs  discretion  may  have  been  upset  by  over-  nnd  require  to  he  handled  with  patien'ce  and  wh h^nuich  iiave  Cecil ''long  at  it^ 'iiave  had  no  promotion,  and  lit* 
indulgence  in  stimulants,  or  it  is  possi  hi  • that  he  was  en-  tact.  It  is  obvious  that  it  will  take  time  and  pains  to  tie  chance  to  win  it.  The  sad  part  of  it.  from  the  regui# 


tirelv  carried  away  by  a sense  of  lus  importance  as  the  bring  the  various  elements  of  the  Cuban  population  into 
representative  of  the  World  and  lost  his  bearings.  Per-  such  relations  with  one  another  and  the  rest  of  mankind 
sous  who  have  had  relations  with  the  yellow  journals  tlmt  they  will  work  together  for  good. 


report  that  the  service  of  those  periodicals  affects  the 
individuals  engaged  in  it  most  curiously.  It  is  the 
policy  of  these  papers  to  represent  themselves  as  cen- 
tres of  the  universe  and  mainsprings  of  events.  They 
represent  daily  that  government  waits  on  their  utter- 


The  reduction  of  the  assessment  on  the  property  of  Mr. 
William  Rockefeller  at  Tarrytown  from  $2,189,555  to 
$245,775  is  so  considerable  that  it  must  afford  Mr.  Rocke- 
feller very  marked  relief.  The  ways  of  assessors  often 


tie  cornice  iu  win  u.  aiic 

army  point  of  view,  must  be  that  the  volunteer  0 ... 

in  many  cases  seem  to  be  so  efficient.  Whatever 
or  emolument  of  any  sort  there  1ms  been  in  our 
victories  lias  gone  to  professional  naval  officers,  but 
credit  for  our  land  fights,  and  of  the  emoluments  oi  - 
like  promotion  and  increased  pay,  ft  very  large  snare 
gotie  lo  til,  volunteers.  E.  S.  Mabtin. 
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ate  resourceful  colony  of  the  East  Indies  in 
"huso  spacious  hay  Admiral  Dcwcv's  flee! 
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Was  OVeM  O'd.omcer-s  who  had  partic&!„  ah 


TO  SIAM. 


Manila. 

eapffiin',herB^POrtU"ily  defend  its  «,loni„l 
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THE  LUNETA,  MANILA. 


Turning  from  the*,  , embus-  cumfercnce  of' over' Ze°L»  d'T‘  '•'!g00“ '““d” 

}>'tK make' ‘i V, 0 ‘pi'n i 1 ppi n esm|m  wa5es“ow  amUhei!  hu"'  luk<!' ‘butViUlie  fyphoon's'-Mon 
America  n possessiou,'  we  fl„d  fury  vessel^ . ' '''“‘“oexceedmg  wrath.  To  escape  its 
ill  Hus  woinlerful  croup  of  isl  of  rr , n seek  1 ie  les8cr  and  more  prelected  limits 

»"•>»  i-»  merropoFis,  Ma-  above  Point  Mari ™ if.,  on  h *°  8“«*  .“V.  ™ id«U  Haven 

mhi.  subjects  well  worthy  of  which  Ihclnnm.l  n dlt  tlf't  l Sldc  of  the  entrance 

smdy  ami  investigation.  The  to  make  a naval  stalion'""^™,  'r  f°r  ST°  lime  intcndl'd 

ami  surprise.  Cuba  „ y he  be^S  a,' Tfe,"””1"  i,wlf  !t  >8  «ell  to  take  our 
mid  a land  of  vast  oppor  Z"  veni^  we  id.P^?  1“'  “.  W?,l,re’,  °"  » Mr  Mon- 
1 unities,  hut  the  Philipp  Ups  mighiv  Gib™k»™t g 3odd)y  to  Hong ^kong- England’s 
are  richer  and  eaiml.h-  „ "IH 11,1 ' . r nnd  commercial  entrepot  of  the  Ear  East 

Blunter  development  Their  preenubte  ontnosi^ B,nl  of  Brilisl‘  enterprise  anil  an  ini’, 
location  on  the  map  of  Asia  is  FfowFoon  Ilurhnr'wh  ker  emPlre— "ni1  steamed  out  of 
Similar  10  that  of  Culm  in  im  over  the  iim  n ri.m  f ZnP'aro  ,"  us  anchored  just 
relation  to  North  America  ?ial!tv  O ' coo  ' ™ «n^yond  the  limits  of  ncu- 
Eacli  lies  lo  the  southeast  of  mdes'  Then  wFs  L?!," lm,ost  d!‘e  80"Ull'”st  for  640 
the  mainland  and  occupies  a nrrivin./  ,lo  ,^ti  U ?d  ™U"d  >'<«thinsL  mto  Manila  Ray, 
posit  ion  of  inuneasuS  “m“  !!hon  if.  umT  \T'"»'S,lay  morning, 

mercial  and  strutcgir.il  imnur-  inir  to  the  rd.  ^ ■ fl01"  Hong  kong.  Manila  itsclf.necord- 
lance.  As  Cuba5,  comnmnds  eaft  Fo,  Sfrnm  n,,rt1'  14°  36  and 

tiie  Caribbean,  so  the  I’hilin  and  t1.,.giw!! i1"0  57;°n  1,10  same  parallel  as  Nicaragua 
fed“  Sea  Shanghai,  very  StW^mi^m^ » “ 


. ....  ,,a  c.jiiuiitiL'u  urougnis 

time  in  distant  colonics,  but  still  enjoy  conditions  tlmt  tobacco  »n«l  i , ■ nnd  IonS  rai,ls.  °f  sugar  and 
ever  remind  him  of  his  own  home  land.  „n  ,nC™',  l°f,flcmi'n  f °nntn>l  and  rebellion  that  will 

As  I drove  leisurely  round  nnd  round  the  beautiful  On  b li  v ,lmi  water. 

Lnneia,  a broad  circular  parkway  on  the  water's  edge  of  direct-  1,  - 01  a f," aPProached  fmm  Hong  kong 

Jla.nla  Bay,  where,  in  the  cool  of  the  late  afle, -noon  and  Fs  ov -r  c , sc  III  F ^"gapTc'  The  former  route 
eariv  soc-ety.^fflcial  „.„1  mercantile,  Spanish  days.  The  Ort  &£!? 


pines  do  (lie  South  China  Sea  ShanghaV"vei  v nr„’rw'^3.7.u“'  h'le.f 1 "e  meridinii  ns 
Both  are  lands  of  sunshine  and  from  S m P™Ll!™y  m tl,0“saud  mll,'a  west  by  souili 
s-orm,  of  continued  ,1  rung  us  v Fwof  Uie  pos  i hi i 'v „ Am?.,F,°'n'“  #re  «'«'«»  in 

and  long  rains,  of  sugar  and  citizen FvPwi»n^ , U1  r' "IF.1 ™ occupatmn,  when  every 
! »<l  febellion  Lt  wi'i!  AmoarTenFa{  ^iSr,Mttr  W,tU  th,;  lHCn,io'1  °f 


.’y’J  O'  special  masses  by  the  holy  orders. 
To  nioirmv  U is  as  lively  as  Madrid  when  a mighty  hull 
is  to  bellow  Ins  challenge  to  I lie  favorite  nintudoro,  even  gay 
n,ld  !rlous  "'dliout  restraint -it  is  a day  of  festivals 

iiiilpsfs  ssiiiiii 

mmmim 

objee^Te«onSof°waF'  w!'U  'Si  "'1“'u1miSll‘l  •*  "n  that  will  mark  an  epolli  in  our  MMotv™ ^HadUne'iF'sFm  C,mnff"rd  n-  P“’rr  of  11,0  "’ouderful  little  panics  and  a 

d ' vF  Zv  ti;  'T  l-,e  of  “ rifle  striking  the  the  group*  lH«t  « v uFXleLimf  wlt°,  f"'  L""e,!‘'  or  “ B-m>«ard,  will,  the'  long  avenues 

Rk  H.VH'  y " 'o'1  gnm  cvldt‘ncu  of  tile  force  nnd  numerous  indentations  wide  oft™  T„  dP,  v.  '.  , renclnng  out  to  it  and  in  other  directions,  I have  already 
ski  I that  had  sent  their  prou.l  ships,  that  early  morning  imrs  or  nZmlF  d n,  i u«ellent  hur-  descrilieti  this  parkway,  hut  it  forms  such  a popuh.V 
of  the  1st  of  May.  ,0  the  button,  of  the  bay.  land  maldng  herTa  l^tmd’vjney  and  ih^  FnLiF’or  '“FIT, Iife  'l  ?,a'li,a  'h“i  '«*"«  -ference  .0  FtTnoF 

broad  plateau.  Barren  rocks  are  set  off  against  wooded  ’i ?**'•  A rew  miles  from  the  tilth  nnd  Lent  of  1 lie 

inAl  this  writing  the  Ameril  fleet  is  at  anchor  wei,  out  Kt^iSHS  ^ « « i %££& 

"mi  n e ! \"ear  Cav,te-  Willi  the  exception  of  the  mrt-es  from  whose  si mmir«  tt.Viw^Z  7 k 1 j ty  nnd  Prnv,<Ie(>  with  a promemulc,  ns  well  as  driveway 
frem  , faf  m n i ull'o f ‘ t i I e H^kslg  m'^eS  TcJ^t.  ^ W ^‘huuakes  have  llfe'ir  origin.  *"d  "* 

doing  blockade  duty.  'I’hc  admiral’s  flag-ship  — the  III 

rSl pns^— byCorregfdiSr  fTT^  * ‘T 
f<;r  action  ,f  necessury,  but  palienily  waiting  for  the  ea  nkT n ,S  v sen  nel  • ,T  ‘ ' "lllch  s,ands 

P d a"Z  "f  SIa',ila  and  the  arrival  of  troops  and  sup-  lenging  who  may  ente, 

Which  io.  i"mf-  Tl“?  Znp^tro,  one  of  the  transports,  on  Upon  it  is  a light  house  with 
m ml  hit  k i1  pcrn,lsslon  of  Secretary  Long  and  Ad-  a revolving  light  that  may -lie 
lUnivi  y,‘  1 vvns  a Pasaenger.  has  gone  to  Hongkong  seen  a distance  of  thirty  milns 
W h despatches.  We  shall  anxiously  look  for  her  return  This  hgl  t ^1?  o.hcm  „n  dm 

Z "h"™8.  “'t  All'!nlic'  Tlle  ofIi“'''s  ""•*  men  of  coast  of  tlm  PhiFipphms  was 

ill  l>ia\e  squadron  here  had  not  expected  tlmt  the  glory  extinguished  upon  the  declan 
wJSHTS,  m ‘“t”  m'St  1 eS,l,llr  "aval  battle  of  the  waif  lion  iff  Cbl.t  die  naFhmFws 
n 1 : bl.  -nT  f lat  they  have  brilliantly  nnd  of  the  American  fleet 'knew 
successfully  done  their  duty,  they  are  impatient  to  hear  their  way  too  well  for  the 
f a victory  won  by  their  comrades  in  home  waters.  Spaniards  nnd  kept  their  bear 
They  realize  the  possibility  that  another  Spanish  fleet  higs  at  ini  light  Fs  h wire 
nay  seek  to  recover  the  Philippines,  and  that  in  tile  light  mid  - day  The  guns  of  .he 

as ' before ■ but' tl lere^  n° a ' 1 1 no‘l,«P<:  «cap«  iinscatlied  Spanish  forts  on®  this  i.h  „.l 
vmisneL  'f™  , t not.tl‘e  riiglitest  suggestion  of  ner-  imd  no  terrors  Tor  our  shin,- 
issio.  TI  1 admiral  down  to  the  stokers,  over  tiie  hut  if  new  fortifications  were 
SSI1C.  rhey  have  been  under  lire  once,  and  they  have  erected  and  euuinnrd  win. 
give  Fhem!°e  ‘ tC”  yCarS’  peaccfld  cruisi»g  clalld  "Ot  heavy  modern  cannon,  and  the 

foreigners'^  w’lunT  T'6  byf"llval  Ic*l,crjB.  m,,sl|y  flirt  "in^ woiliF  emlid'p,^ 
n m uE,  7 'i0111'  oF  acUlal  buttle  should  this  gateway.  If  Manila  be 

nationality  and  fi  o<!'."n  "l>S' f,0ln  tll<f  ,ack  of  homogeneous  comes  an  Amcricnn  possession 
me,  "mono  ti  ln  i FT"?' ()f  ™ "'a"y  foreign-lK.ru  one  of  our  first  steps  should  he 
and  dovotfnn  w ij*  jC  la?k.“'S  ‘".that  true  courage  to  fortify  Corregidor  Island 
Offleemor  oorfl  V esaen  nil  to  win  victories.  The  and  tints  render  Manila 
omeers  <>r  our  fleet  who  watched  the  men  mid  minded  " 
with  them  through  the  hottest  of  the  fight  in  Manila  Bay 
are  unanimous  in  declaring  that  their  Attention  to  duty 
and  intense  earnestness,  even  after  a sleepless  night,  a 
Dreakf ast less  morning,  and  an  unrelaxed  exchange  of  fire 
beucath  a burning  tropical  sun,  was  extraordinary  and 


» .c.u  MIC  ueiiesanu  ueaux  can  exchange  glances  and  words 
while  chaperons  rest  on  the  comfortable  settees,  it  is  indeed 
n favorite  rendezvous  for  all  classes  except  the  English  nnd 
German  communities,  who  have  clubs  of  their  own  where 
they  gather  in  leisure  hours. 

The  new  English  Club  is  delightfully  located  beyond 


safe 


from  attack.  I never  entered 
a harbor  that  impressed  me  ns 
easier  of  protection,  and  it  is 
a source  of  astonishment  that 
the  Spanish  government  had 
not  taken  adequate  advantage 
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tlie  Lunula  on  the  tmy  shore,  and  is  a neat, 
hospitable,  nnd  well  managed  institution 
It  has  hilliani  rooms,  a reading-room  and 
library  dining-room,  bar-room,  aim 
eomiimdiitioii  for  six  or  seven  G-sIs'vho 
may  Bail  the  hotels  -ninvitiiig 
water,  it  is  always  cooled  by  U‘<;  breeaes 
and  free  from  tlie  noxious  air  ot  the  city. 

On  its  veranda  the  British  colony  watched 
the  great  naval  bottle  from  the  first  to  t e 
last  gun,  and  all  agreed  that  it  was  the 
most  spectacular  and  thrilling  performance 
thev  hid  ever  witnessed.  VVjientheal.nl 
ml 'signal  led  I lie  fleet  In  retire  for  bicak- 
fnst,  the  president  of  the  club  jokingly  »l- 
g,. steal  that  the  members  invite  linn  to  Id  tin 
with  them,  and  direct  the  remnnider  of 
the  battle  from  their  veranda.  An  »b . se 
Spaniard,  on  hearing  this,  lushed  oil  mid 
told  the  governor-general,  with  the  result 
that  a guard  of  two  hundred  soldiers  im- 
mediately surrounded  the  club  building 
and  demanded  of  each  man  who  lie  was  be- 
fore permitting  him  to  pass  their  cordon. 

Even  the  British  consul  hud  to  carry  ' t wo 
stone  ” extra  of  dignity  in  order  to  pene- 
trate the  line  of  soldiery,  and  mote  than 
one  young  fellow  intending  to  dine  with  a 
fnir  mestizo  missed  bis  engagement. 

Connected  Willi  this  club  is  a tiffin  or 
lunch  room  annex  in  the  business  centre, 
where  all  the  foreign  merchants  congre- 
1 wi twee ii  twelve  and  one.  I he  tier- 
mans  also  have  a chib,  which  is  supported  by  11  considera- 
ble number  of  their  countrymen.  Thu  Spanish  officials, 
naval  and  military,  likewise  have  their  clubs,  so  lli.it  ft, 
in  Manila  lias  at  least  wane  antidotes  to  loneliness  and  <11- 
ness  These  are  supplemented  by  tennis,  golf,  boutmg, 
shooting,  nnd  racing  clubs,  which  prevent  nioimtony,  pro- 
vide exercise,  and  udd  to  the  attractions  of  the  place. 

V. 

Manila’s  amusements  are  not  overwhelming  in  number, 
variety,  or  interest,  but  the  buoyancy  of  the  average 
Spaniard  requires  some  life  and  gayety  to  malic  las  stay 
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extraordinary  skill,  and  possessing  a deli- 
cate finish. 

I have  digressed  from  amusements  lo 
describe  dress.  Perhaps,  in  truth,  that  is 
not  as  inconsistent  as  it  might  first  appear, 
but  the  main  subject  should  not  be  dis- 
missed without  mentioning  the  cock  fights. 
So  popular  have  they  become  that  they  are 
now  farmed  out  to  the  highest  bidder,  who 
has  an  exclusive  monopoly  of  the  sport  in 
the  city  or  province.  There  are  special 
laws  enacted  to  cover  the  size  and  age  of 
the  cocks,  and  the  kind  of  spurs  and  hel- 
mets they  can  wear.  Wild  excitement  pre- 
vails around  a pit, and  helling  goes  on  with- 
out limit  when  the  birds  are  well  matched. 
Men  will  rise  from  death-beds  and  soldiers 
shirk  their  watcli  to  witness  a cock-fight. 
Gambling  goes  on  among  the  Chinese  and 
natives  to  ail  extensive  degree,  but  this  is 
also  farmed  and  regulated. 

There  is  a series  of  horse  or  pony  races 
each  year  for  both  gentlemen  and  profes- 
sional riders,  but  I bear  that,  as  the  man- 
agement has  fallen  into  doubtful  hands, 
tlie  Englishmen  are  planning  to  forma  new 
and  more  select  organization, or  Gymkhana 
club.  Tennis  tournaments  come  at  stated 
intervals, while  the  supporters  of  golf,  boat- 
ing, riding,  and  cycling  are  increasing  in 
number  each  year. 
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salads.  Dysentery  and  like  afflictions  are  always  in  evi- 
dence. which  usually  have  their  cause  in  un wholes. .me 
food  Fever  easily  attacks  foreigners  when  not  in  good 
general  form.  The  conditions  of  health,  food-supply,  and 
the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  city  could  be  vastly ^im- 
proved if  it  was  occupied  by  a government  that  11 
make  needed  improvements  am  by  people  that  would 
encourage  better  markets.  ^ et  I would  uot  suggest  that 
Manila  is  an  unhealthy  city  for  foreigners,  nor  that they 
suffer  from  a limited  variety  of  food  No  one  complains 
nurlicularly,  and  all  seem  to  keep  well  and  enjoy  life  who 
accept  things  philosophically  as  they  find  them,  are  cau- 
tious  in  regard  to  their  habits, 
and  do  not  foolishly  expose 
themselves  to  the  heat  of  the 
sun.  Lest  I fail  to  give  the 
warning  elsewhere,  let  me  ad- 
vise every  American,  whether 
sent  to  Manila  ns  a soldier  or 
travelling  thither  as  a tourist, 
to  provide  himself  with  a large 
pith  liat  or  helmet  to  wear  dur- 
ing the  dangerous  hours  of  the 
day,  from  ten  to  four,  when 
the  rays  of  the  sun  heat  down 
with  killing  force.  Such  head- 
wear for  out-door  experience, 
together  with  an  ample  equip- 
ment of  light  white  duck  cloth- 
ing and  thin  underwear,  will 
enable  a man  to  keep  well  and 
be  comfortable  at  all  hours. 

Manila  supports  a theatre, 
uninviting  in  appearance,  but 
where  very  good  Italian  and 
Spanish  operas  are  heard  dur- 
ing the  cool  season,  which 
are  attended  on  special  nights 
by  all  tlie  ladies  in  evening 
dress.  Especially  prominent 
arc  the  mestizo  girls  and 
young  women,  daughters  of 
the  richer  merchants,  who  usu- 
ally wear  brilliant  gowns,  nnd 
are  blessed  with  blight  eyes, 
pretty  complexions,  and  viva- 
cious manners.  A stranger 


in  the  tropics  agreeable.  Business 

mingled  in  each  day's  routine,  and  needed  rest  and  sleep 
to  overcome  the  enervating  effects  of  the  tropics  arc  not 
forgotten.  With- Englishmen,  whose  home  life  and  sur- 
roundings are  similar  to  our  own,  daily  exercise  is  taken 
and  required.  Without  it  they  could  not  stand  the  cli- 
mate; mid  although  the  conditions  of  health  in  Manila,  as 
in  other  cities  of  the  hot  belt,  are  unfavorable  compared 
with  those  of  the  temperate  zone,  and  men  arevnore  easily 
nnd  frequently  stricken  with  fatal  illness,  this  adverse  in- 
fluence can  be  largely,  if  not  completely,  counterbalanced 
by  exercise,  moderation  in  drinking  and  eating,  precau- 
tion against  the  sun  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  and  abun- 
dance of  sleep,  including  a daily  siesta.  In  Manila  men 
engaged  in  business  usually  reach  their  offices  between 
eight  and  nine;  lunch  comes  at  twelve,  and  work  is  prac- 
tically suspended  until  two,  during  which  interval,  and 
after  the  meal,  tlie  siesta  is  enjoyed;  work  is  resumed  un- 
til four  thirty, when  the  Englishman  goes  for  his  exercise, 
to  he  followed  by  a visit  to  tlie  club,  and  the  Spaniard 
takes  liis  chocolate,  followed  by  a drive  to  the  Luneta. 
Later  come  occasional  dinner  parties,  but  these  are  mostlv 
confined  to  the  different  sets — tlie  Spanish  official,  includ- 
ing military  nnd  naval,  the,  mercantile  and  mestizo,  nnd 
the  foreigners.  There  is  little  exchange  of  social  courte- 
sies between  the  official  Spaniards  and  foreigners,  unless  at 
formal  gatherings  where  consuls  and  heads  of  large  firms 
are  invited.  The  usual  dinner  hour  is  eight.  Calls  are  sel- 
dom if  ever  made,  except  among  the  closest  friends,  after 
that,  but  are  confined  to  tlie  short  period  of  the  late  after- 
noon or  early  evening,  when  chocolate  is  served  by  tlie 
ladv  of  the  bouse.  This  is  a most  refreshing  drink,  char- 
acteristic of  M mils,  and  much  preferred  to  ten.  It  is 
prepared  from  tlie  beans  of  the  cacao-tree  by  the  servants 
of  each  household,  and  much  pride  is  taken  in  having  only 
tlie  best  that  can  be  made.  If  you  praise  a Spanish  lady’s 
chocolate  you  win  her  smiles  at  once. 

Tlie  food  supply  of  Manila  leaves  much, to  be  desired. 
Fresh  provisions,  meats,  and  delicacies  of  good  quality 
are  difficult  to  obtain,  and  the  markets  are  limited  in 
wliat  they  supply.  Nearly  everybody  has  the  same  fare, 
cooked  in  the  same  style.  Perhaps  for  this  reason  dinner 
p olios  are  not  more  popular.  Special  care  must  also  be 
taken  during  the  hotter  season  of  tlie  year  in  reirard  to 
certain  kinds  of  fresh  supplies — such  as  fish,  fruits,  and 


ml  pleasure  are  duly  who  enters  pit  or  logc  is  stared  at  from  head  to  foot, and  if 
i ceded  rest  and  sleep  he  either  holds  a high  official , -posit ion  or  is  handsome  had 
lias  plenty  of  money,,  he  will  soon  find  these  stares  are 
only  tlie  first  skirmishes  for  better,  acquaintance,  and  even 
charming  hospitality.  If.  my  opinion  were  asked  of  tlie 
beamy,  style,  and  dress  of  the  better  class  of  Manila  wo- 
men, whether  Spaniards  or  mestizos,  1 should  speak  in 
complimentary  terms..  The  majority  of  them  arc  well 
bred  and  educated,  have  good  manners  and  carriage,  and 
dress  liecomingly.  There  arc  exceptions,  some  of  whom 
were  quite  noticeable  after  die  declaration  of  war  and 
during  the  first  days  of  the  siege,  in  their  efforts  to  insult, 
by  net  and  word  anybody  and  anything  that  suggested 
America  or  American ; but  they 
are  calming  down  now,  and 
may  yet  grow  to  like  us.  Tlie 
Spanish  women  dress  much  the 
same  as  in  Spain,  and  even  in 
the  hottest  days  wear  no  hats, 
content  with  the  ancient  and 
honored  mantilla  and  an  um- 
brella or  covered  landau.  Tlie 
average  well-to-do  native  wo- 
man wears  a satin  skirt  of  brill- 
iant perpendicular  stripes,  and 
a waist  dress,  or  chemisette, 
without  corsets,  and  with  short 
wide  sleeves.  Over  the  shoul- 
ders is  thrown  a cloth,  which 
stands  high  at  the  back  of  the 
neck,  falls  to  a point  behind, 
and  is  fastened  decollete  to  the 
chemisette  in  front. 

The  Spanish  men  and  ad- 
vanced mestizos  and  natives 
dress  like  Europeans  and  Amer- 
icans; but  there  is  one  class  that 
is  peculiar  because  they  wear 
long  shirts  outside  of  their  trou- 
sers. Inasmuch,  therefore,  as 
the  shirt  is  a prominent  feature 
of  their  dress,  it  is  often  made, 
ns  is  the  neck  cloth  of  the  wo- 
men, of  a rich  and  rare  texture 
of  pine  and  hemp,  woven  with 


The  river  Pasig  is  the  main  water  artery  of  the  city, 
and  tlie  Escnltii  is  tlie  lending  business  thoroughfare. 
Before  the  blockade  tlie  riser  wns  thronged  with  myriads 
or  cruft  of  nil  kinds,  small  nnd  large,  slcunt  nnd  sail,  which 
were  coming  and  going.  Tlie  Escolta  contains  die  prin- 
cipal Spanish  or  European  retail  establishments,  while  the 
wholesale  hemp,  sugar,  and  tobacco  houses  are  distrib- 
uted through  the  business  centre,  or  Bittotido.  Tram-cars 
drown  by  mules  that  might  be  antiquities  preserved  from 
the  days  of  Legnnpi  or  Magellan,  if  speed  is  n measure  of 
age,  run  or  crawl  along  tlie  Escolta.  The  Rosario  is  the 
trading  centre  of  the  Chinese,  who  form  a large  portion 
of  Manila's  population.  Those  streets  and  sections  are 
on  tlie  left  as  one  enters  the  city,  or  to  the  north  of  the 

1 o'lftlie  south  side  Is  tlie  famous  old  city  with  castellated 
walls,  heavy  grim  embrasures,  and  ancient  cannon  upon 
their  grassy  top — ouce  impregnable, but  now  no  protection 
against  the  guns  of  our  ships.  Surrounded  by  a double 
moat  and  approached  by  numerous  drawbridges,  it  looks 
like  the  ideal  abode  of  those  mysterious  men  who  wel- 
come not  tlie  Americanos,  and  preach  destruction  and 
damnation  for  all  who  will  not  rise  to  drive  out  the  ruth- 
less barbarians!  It  is  the  home  of  cathedrals,  churches, 
and  chapels  of  all  the  many  orders  that  have  exploited 
the  Philippines  for  long  years. 

If  the  United  States  takes  full  possession  of  the  islands, 
a serious  problem  will  lie  the  separation  of  church  fiom 
state.  The  ecclesiastics  control  the  government  tie 
finances,  law,  and  politics  of  the  Philippines,  nnd  the 
civil  officers  that  arc  sent  out  from  Spain  are  powerless 
i.i  their  hands.  Even  the  governor  general  can  accom- 
plish little  without  the  permission  and  co-operation  <>i  the 
archbishop  and  heads  of  the  different  orders.  It  is  a sys- 
tem of  church  feudalism  that  lias  no  counterpart  in  tlie 
world.  Under  its  cover  undoubtedly  the  gravest  mis- 
rule has  gone  on  for  centuries,  mil  11,  unable  to  bear  me 
yoke  longer,  the  more  independent  and  enlightened  na- 
tives have  been  forced  into  open  rebellion.  T he  reforms 
demanded  by  the  insurgents  in  the  lute  insurrection  were 
nearly  all  confined  to  the  taxes  exacted  by  the  friars  and 
to  the  other  impositions  of  religious  orders.  I iiere  may 
be  some  redeeming  features  about  this  domination,  in- 
cluding the  education  of  the  natives  and  the  conduct  oi 
civilizing  nnd  advanced  scientific  institutions  injMhmla 
as  well  as  hospitals  and  homes  for  the  indigent,  aged,  ami 
crippled;  but  it  continuance  of  tlie  present  autocra^ic-sway 
cannot  last  long,  whether  the  United  States  or  frpum. 
guards  Lite  future  of  Die  7,000,000  inhabitants  concepetb, 

VII. 

The  first  of  these  ecclesiastics  to  exploit  tlie , riiilip; 
nines  were  tlie  Augitsliiiians,  who  came  with  lA-gwpi 
from  Spain  in  the  middle  of  tlie  sixteenth  century, 
have  been  followed  by  the  Franciscans,  Dominican- fa- 
thers, Religious  Devotees,  the  Society  of  Jesus,  and  tins - 
ly  the  Capuchins.  The  Society  of  Jesus  Inis  charge  " 
the  famous  Meteorological  Obeervatory, where  typlioo 
are  discovered  and  analyzed  with  the  skill  of  achemw* 
working  on  u favorite  compound.  They  also  direct  it 
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XII.— THE  BISHOP  ENGAGES  THE  ATTENTION  OP 
THE  GUIDES. 

WHKN  (lie  boat  touched  the  shore  Margery  ran 
to  the  cabin  to  assure  Mrs.  Archibald  of  her 
safety,  if  she  hud  been  missed. 

I I f T1,1®,  bishop  was  sticking  tiie  stnke  in  the 

»in“  uThim  “CU  118  1Bd  P“ll<;d  wllB“  Martin  came  ruu- 


Prct,y  P*ece  of  business!”  cried  the  young 
man.  If  you  wanted  to  go  nut  in  the  boat,  why  didn't 
you  come  to  me  or  the  key?  You've  got  no  right  to  pull 
up  the  stakes  we  ve  driven  down.  That's  the  same  tldng 
as  stealing  the  boat.  Wliat's  the  matter?  Did  you  turn! 
hie  overlmani?  You  must  la;  a pretty  sort  of  an  onrs- 
manl  If  the  Iad.es  want  to  g..  out  in  the  boat,  I am  here 
to  take  them.  I d like  you  to  understand  that.” 

As  lias  been  said  before,  the  bishop  could  smile  under 
almost  any  circumstances,  and  he  smiled  now,  but  at  the 
same  time  his  brow  wrinkled,  which  was  not  common 
when  be  smiled. 

“I  am  going  down  to  the  shore  to  get  my  hat  and 
shoes,  lie  said,  4 and  I would  like  you  to  come  along 
with  me.  I can  t stand  here  and  talk  to  you.”  b 

“ What  do  you  want?"  said  Martin. 

‘Come  along  and  see,”  said  the  bishop;  “that  is  if 
you  are  not  afraid.”  * 

That  was  enough,  and  tbe  young  man  walked  behind 
him  until  they  readied  tbe  spot  where  the  bishop  had 
Ukon  to  the  water.  There  lie  stopped,  and  explained  to 
Marlin  all  that  had  happened. 

“Now,”  said  he,  “ what  have  you  got  to  say?” 

Marlin,  now  that  he  knew  that  the  bishop  had  plunged 
into  the  water  for  the  sake  of  the  beautiful  Margery  was 
more  jealously  angry  than  when  he  had  supposed  lie  had 
merely  taken  her  out  to  row. 

“I  haven’t  anything  to  say,”  he  answered,  shortly 
except  that  parsons  had  better  attend  to  their  own 
business,  if  they  have  any,  and  let  young  ladies  and  boats 
alone. 

Oh,  that  8 all,  is  it?  ’ said  the  bishop,  and  with  a quick 
step  forward  lie  clutched  the  young  man’s  arm  with  his 
right  hand,  while  lie  seized  his  belt  with  the  other,  and 
then  with  a great  heave  sent  him  out  into  the  water  fully 
ten  feet  from  the  shore.  With  a splash  like  a dropped 
anchor  Martin  disappeared  from  view,  but  soon  arose  his 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  water,  where  he  stood  for  a 
moment,  spluttering  and  winking  and  almost  dazed. 

The  bishop  stood  on  the  hank  and  smiled.  “ Did  you 
fall  overboard?”  said  he.  “ You  must  be  a pretty  sort  of 
a boatman!” 

Without  replying,  Martin  began  to  wade  ashore. 

“Come  on,” said  the  bishop;  “if  you  can’t  get  up  the 
hank,  I’ll  help  you.” 

But  Martin  needed  no  help;  he  scrambled  to  the  bank, 
shook  himself,  and  then  advanced  upon  the  bishop  tiro 
in  Ins  eye  and  his  list  clinched. 

“ Stop,  young  mun,”  said  the  other.  “ It  would  not  bo 
fair  to  you  if  I did  uot  tell  you  that  I am  a boxer  and  a 
heavy  weight,  and  that  I threw  you  into  the  water  be- 
cause I didn’t  want  to  damage  your  face  and  eyes.  You 
were  impertinent,  and  I uni  satisfied,  and  the  best  thing 
you  can  do  is  to  go  mid  change  your  clothes  before  any 
one  sees  you  in  that  plight.  ! You  are  better  off  than  I am, 
because  I have  no  clothes  to  change  .with.”  : And  so  say-, 
ing.  lie  sat  down  mid  began  to  put  oil  his  shoos..  . • 

• Martin  stood,  fora  moment'  anil  'looked-  at  thc:bisl>oj>;' 
he  thought  of  Margery  and  a possible:  black  eye,  and  then: 
He  walked  as  fast  iis  he  ciiuld  td  .histtent  to  get -soihkdry 
clothes.  Me. was  Very  wet,.-  he  was  very  hoi,  he ; was  ive'ry) 
anory»  And'  what  liiade  him  more  angry -than  'anything! 
else  was  » r09|>ect  for  the  bishop-which. was  risingi in- lxi lie 
in  spite  of  all  his  efforts  to' keep  it  down.  • • : - 

When  Mr!  Archibald*  and  his  party  came  back  to  camp 
late  ill.  the  afternoon,  Margery,  who  had  already  told  her 
story  to  Ml's:  Archibald,  told  it,ito  each  of  the  others.  Mr.' 
Archibald  was  greatly  moved  by  the  account  of  the  hish-. 
op’s  bravery.  He  thoroughly  appreciated  the  danger  to 
winch  Margery  had  been  exposed.  There  were  doubtless 
persons  who  could  be  trusted  to  sit  quietly  in  a little  boat 
with  only  one  oar,  and  to  float  upon  a lake  out  of  sight 
and  sound  of  human  beings  until  another  boat  could  lie 
secured  and  brought  to  the  rescue,  hut  Margery  was  not' 
one  of  these  persons.  Iler  greatest  danger  had  been  that 
she  w’as  a child  of  impulse.  He  went  immediately  to. 
Camp  Hoy  to  see  the  bishop  and  express  liis  gratitude,  for 
no  matter  how  great  the  foolish  good  nature  of  the  man 
had  lieen,  his  brave  rescue  of  the  girl  was  all  that  could  be 
thought  of  now. 

lie  found  the  bishop  in  bed,  Mr.  Clyde  preparing  the 
supper,  and  Mr.  Hay  bold  in  a very  had  humor. 

“Its  the  best  place  for  me,”  said  the  bishop,  gavly,  from 

or  a llf.nvv  nrmv  1....1 
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Martin-  "1  WuuW«rt  try  to  tench 
l.,e  is  to°  stupid  to  learn?”  said  Matlack 

man  t,mn  snid  Marlin. 

Matlack  withdrew  the  knife  from  the  loaf  of  bread  he 
W^niIl,In^’. an^  ^°°^e<^  al  the  young  man 

“«*  <10.  scornfully.  "Whal's  that  got  to  do 
trueas  tl,o  °f  l,uy,  ,‘a  bl8Ber  than  a crowbar,  but  I 

Sumdde”  W°U,d  gL,t  thr0UBl‘  ,b':  hay 

70,.‘.’dMtcr  talk  "bout  a load  of  rocks,”  said  Marlin 
them'”' 1 t mik  you  d fiud  il  “sy  to  B®t  a crowbar  through 

ing^you ?”  htTaskcd'H  " Has  he  been  thrash- 

“No,  he  hasn’t,”  said  Martin, sharply 
I ou  didn't  fight  him,  then?" 

“ No,  I didn’t,”  was  tile  answer. 

“ W1'y'|i'l"VC"‘?  . You  wcre  here  to  take  charge  of  this 
camp  and  keep  things  in  order.  Why  didn’t  you  fight  hitu?” 
i , , “ t,iat  sort  of  a man,”  said  Martin,  witli  an 
air  wldeh  if  it  were  not  disdainful,  was  intended  (o  be. 

Matlack  gated  at  him  a itmment  in  silence,  and  then 
C“'"Infi  f!'e  lM;e,Ki  1,1  do"'t  understand  this 
thing,  he  Bald  to  lnmself.  “I  must  look  into  it." 

ML— THE  WORLD  GOES  WRONG  WITH  Mil  RAYIJOLD. 

The  next  morning  Mr.  Archibald  started  out  very  early 
on  a fishing  expedition  by  himself.  He  was  an  enlfinsias- 
t c angler,  and  had  not  greatly  enjoyed  the  experience  of 
the  day  before.  He  did  not  object  to  shooting  if  there 
were  any  legitimate  game  to  shoot,  and  he  liked  to  tramp  ' 
through  the  mountain  wilds  under  the  guidance  of  swell 
a mun  as  Matlack;  but  to  keep  company  all  day  with 
Raybold,  who,  in  the  very  heart  of  nature,  lalked  only  of 
the  gossip  of  the  town,  and  who  punctuated  ids  small 
talk  by  intermittent  firing  at  everything  which  looked 
like  a bird  or  suggested  the  movements  of  an  animal,  was 
not  agreeable  to  him.  Clyde  was  a better  fellow,  and 
Air.  Archibald  liked  him,  but  he  was  young  and  abstract- 
ed, and  the  interest  which  clings  around  nu  abstracted 
person  who  is  young  is  often  inconsiderable,  so  he  deter- 
mined for  one  day  at  least  to  leave  Sir  Cupid  to  his  own 
devices,  for  he  could  not  spend  all  his  time  defending 
Margery  from  amatory  dawdle.  For  this  one  day  lie 
would  leave  the  task  to  his  wife. 

Hint  tiay  Mr.  Huybold  was  in  a moody  mood.  Early 
in  the  morning  he  had  walked  to  Sadler’s,  his  object  be- 
iiig  to  secure  from  the  trunk  which  he  had  left  there  a 
suit  of  ordinary  summer  clothes.  He  had  come  to  think 
that  perhaps  Ins  bicycle  attire,  although  very  suitable  for 
this  sort  of  life,  failed  to  make  liim  as  attractive  in  the 
eyes  of  youth  and  beauty  as  he  might  be  if  clothed  in 
more  becoming  garments.  It  was  the  middle  of  the  after- 
noon before  lie  returned,  and  as  lie  carried  a large  package, 
lie  went  directly  to  his  own  camp,  and  in  about  half  an  hour 
afterward  he  came  over  to  Camp  Rob  dressed  in  a light 
suit,  which  improved  liis  general  appearance  very  much. 

In  hts  coalite  mince,  however,  there  was  no  improve- 
ment whatever,  ior  '.lie:  looked  niore  hut  of  humor  than 
wliyii  licJuid  set  put.^uid  \yhen  li,c  sutf.lhat  Mrs.  Ardii- 
>thb  was  sitting  aluiimhi : Uro’shrade,  fekdiiig,  krid.tbnj,  at 
.n- considerable ^ xlisrhmcc-.HuriJismi ■;  Clyde:  wits'  istntod  byt 
Margery,  gly.ing  her.' a- lesion. iu  draiv i ng.'u pou  birch  Dark, / 
or  else  Lfkingf  allessnYi.  fronr  her/his  ilhbujnor  jiiciiguscrf. 

• “ It  is- too  lbud,'t  said  be,  :Udtmg!  a sgat-hy  Mrs/Archi-  > 
hide!  without  hying  “e,ycry.lliing.seei»s  to  go  wrong : 

oiit  here  hi  these'  woods . • It  is ‘airuinmtund  Way  to  live, 
any  how, ianil:  I suppose  H serves- US'  right.  When  1 tvent' 
to  Sadler's. I found- a.  letter,  from  my  sister  Corona,  who 
says  sho  would  like  line  to  make  arrangements  for  her  to 
come  out  here  and  camp  with  us  awhile.  Now  that 
suits' me  very  well- indeed.  My  sister  Corona  is  a very 

flue  vnimn-  wfitnm?  nm!  I tl.inb-  it  mvh.U 


S’,  J b "?  ,s  bcc,,us®  l'"’  B'ddcs  have  learned  ti  beware 
“!!  f ’ 1 “"PPOse.  Tins  woman  lias  lived  in  the  womls 
and  knows  nil  about  camp  life,  and  Sadler  navs 
hi'c  l'n  1 lSnalboUer  P®.™'®  tound  to  attend  a young  !„dy 
1 1 camp.  So  I engaged  her,  and  I must  say  she  chanted 
just  as  much  ns  if  she  were  a man  ” ^ **  “ 

^Z%:!ir'da,t  8aid  M«-  Archibald,  “if  She  is 

^Totl'is  remark  ItaylKild  paid  no  allcntion.  "I  will 
tell  j ou,  be  said,  confldetilially,  of  course  and  I i|,ink 
’ZL'FZ  ^ I"UCh  ren®°.n  10  be  interested  in  it  as  1 imv  * 
ta,,y>,!  . c!°  v.lew  witb  8“  taucU  favor  my  sisler’a  com! 

ing  here.  Siie  is  a very  attractive  young  woman  imd  I 
think  she  cannot  fail  to  interest  Clyde  and  that  of 
course,  w.ll  he  of  advantage  to  your  niece  ” ' 

..  wen'8.ini'Hm,y  m“®00"  know, "said  Mrs.  Archibald 

Well,  aaid  he,  " it  is  all  the  same.  ■ Let  it  be  a bird 
whig  or  a flower,  so  it  pleases'— a quotation  which  is 
also  Avonian— and  if  Clyde  likes  Corona  he  will  let  Miss 

Dearborn  alone.  Tlmt’s  the  sort  of  man  he  is  ” 

And  in  that  case,”said  Mis.  Archibald,  “I  .impose 
company.”  “0t  u,lwilli“B  to  P^vide  Margery  with 

“Madam, "sahl  the  young  man,  leaning  forward  and 
fixing  Ilia  eyes  upon  the  ground,  and  tlien  turning  ihem 
XV  "S1"  mo,,1Dg  his  face  toward  her,  ” witli  me 
"t1,","  <l'fferei.t  matter.  I may  l.ave  occasion  later 

Miss  Dearta,ra.»“Ud  J°Ur  “"d  "pou  Ujc  sub>ct  of 
" In  which  case,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  quickly,  " I am 
S ™ n„,y  lluI8b“'111  "»>  h®  very  glad  to  spent  to  yo“ 
,v,:,„.iy’  .y  ! “*■*««  y°«  60  disturbed  when  you 
wrong  ”1'  ^U8t  uow^  You  sa'd  the  world  was  going 

“Vh1”’”,?!  lle’  kn:t,in®  bia  br°ws  and  clapping 
one  liiind  on  his  knee,  “I  actually  forgot!  The  world 
wrong?  I should  say  it  was  wrong!  ^My  sister  cau^ 
come,  and  I don  t know  what  to  do  about  it ’’ 

“ Han’t  come?"  asked  Mrs.  Archibald 
. "°,f  “'yje  not.” said  lie,  all  his  ill-humor  having  re- 
",r,TOd;,  hat  fellow,  tile  hisliop.  Is  in  ourcamp  in  Clide’s 
lad  Clyde  foolishly  gave  him  Ids  bed  because  lie  said  Hie 
enok  lent  was  too  eramped  for  a man  to  stay  in  it  all  dnv  ” 

“ Why  need  lie  stay?”  asked  Mrs.  Archibald.  “ Has  lie 
taken  cold?  Is  he  sick r 

“No  indeed,”  said  Kayhoid.  “If  he  were  sick  wc  might 
semi  for  a carl  and  liave  liim  taken  to  Sadler’s,  hilt  the 
trouble  IS  worse  than  that.  His  clot  lies,  in  which  he  frail- 
, ity  jumped  inlo  the  water,  have  shrunken  so  much  that 
lie  cannot  get  them  oil,  and  as  lie  lias  no  others,  lie  is  obliged 
to  slay  m bed."  6 

“ But  surely  something  can  he  done,”  said  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald. 

“No,"  he  interrupted,  "nothing  can  be  done.  The 
clothes  have  dried,  and  if  you  could  me  them  as  they  haDg 
up  on  l he  hushes,  you  would  understand  that  that  man 
can  never  get  into  Ihem  again.  The  material  is  entirely 
unsuitable  for  out  door  life.  Clyde  proposes  lhat  we  shall 
lend  him  somciliing.  hut  there  are  no  eiotlies  iu  this  parly 
liito  wliicli  stroll  a sausage  of  u mun  could  get  Himself.  So 
there  Jic  is,  ami  there.  I suppose,  he  Will  remain  indefinite- 
jy ; and  I dim  t want  uv  bring  my:  sister  |o  a camp  with  a 
permanently  occupied  hospital  bed  in  it.  As ‘soon  ns  f 
agreed  to.  Corona  s coming  I determined  to' hdiincc 


A..V.  va-.j  ..H.  I.IIIIL-U,  jujf.  oipmih  v.uiuua  JS  u very 

fine  young  woman,  and  I think  it  would  lie  an*excellent? 
ing  to  have  two  young  ladies  here  instead  of  one.” 


.ra-oD  mi  iiiv,  Biuu  mu  uiBiiup,  gay  iy,  irom 

under  a heavy  army  blanket.  “ My  bed  is  something  like 
the  carpets  in  Queen  Elizalieth’s  time,  and  this  shelter-tent 
is  not  one  which  can  be  called  commodious,  hut  I shall 
stay  here  until  morning,  and  then  I nm  sure  I shall  be 
none  the  worse  for  my  dip  into  the  cold  lake.” 

As  Mr.  Archibald  had  seen  the  black  garments  of  the 
bishop  hanging  on  a hush  as  he  approached  the  tent,  he 
was  not  surprised  to  find  their  owner  in  bed. 

No,  ’ said  the  bishop,  when  Mr.  Archibald  had  finished 
what  he  had  to  say,  "there  is  nothing  to  thunk  me  for.: 
it  was  a stupid  thing  to  launch  a young  girl  like  that  out 
U|M»n*what,  by  some  very  natural  bit  of  carelessness,  might? 
liave  become  to  her  the  waters  of  eternity,  and  it  was  my; 
very  commonplace  duty  to  get  her  out  or  the  danger  iulo 
wIih-Ii  I Imd  placed  her,  and  this,  my  dear  sir,  is  really  all' 
there  is  to  say  about  the  matter.” 

Mr.  Archibald  differed  with  him  for  about  ten  niiuutcs,' 
and  then  returned  to  his  camp. 

Phil  Matlack  was  also  affected  by  the  account  of  the 
rescue,  and  he  expressed  his  feelings  to  Martin. 
t “ l*e  pulled  up  the  stiike,  did  lie?”  said  Phil.  “ Well, 

1 11  make  him  pull  up  liis  stakes,  and  l>efore  lie  goes  I've! 
a mmd  to  teach  him  not  to  meddle  with  other  people's 
affairs.” 

* Beguu  In  JIahpkk’s  Whkkly  No.  2167. 


tiling  iu  n<! vy  mw  juuiig  muios  ncrw  msiemi  oi  one. 

“ Yes,” said  Mrs.  Archibald,  “that  might  he  very  plea- 
sant. I should  be  glad  for  Margery  to  have  a companion 
of  her  owir  sex.” 

• “I  understand  precisely,”  said  Ray  bold,  nodding  his 
head  sagaciously ;“  of  her  own  sex.  Yes,  I see  your 
drift,  and  I agree  with  you  absolutely.  There  is  a little 
too  much  of  that  thing  over  there,  and  I don’t  Wonder 
you  are  annoyed.”  

“ I did  not  say  I was  annoyed,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald, 
rnthor  surprised. 

' “ No,”  lie  answered,  “you  did  not  Say  so.  but  I can 
read  between  the  lines,  even  spoken  lines.  Now  when  I 
hoard  that  my  sister  wanted  to  come  out  here,”  he  con- 
tinued, “at  first  I did  not  like  it.  for  I thought  she  would 
he  some  sort  of  a restraint  upon  me;  but  when  I con- 
sidered’the  matter  further,  I heciime  very  much  in  favor 
of  it,  and  I sent  a telegram  by  the  stage  telling  her  to 
come  immediately,  and  that  everything  would  lie  ready 
for  her.  My  sister  lias  a sufficient  income  of  her  own, 
and  she  likes  to  have  everything  suited  to  her  needs,  I 
am  different.  I nm  a man  of  the  world,  and  although 
I do  not  always -care  to  conform  to  circumstances.  I 
can  genen"  ’ 

SImkespca ...  ,, 

spoon.’  You  must  excuse  my  quoting,  hut  I cannot  help 
it.  My  life  work  is  to  be  upon  the  stage,  and  where  one's 
mind  is.  there  will  his  words  be  also.” 

- Mr.  Raybold  was  now  in  a much  more  pleasant  mood 
than  when  he  came  to  sit  in  the  shade  with  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald. He  was  talking:  he  had  found  some  one  who  lis- 
tened and  who  had  very  little  to  say  for  herself. 

“ Consequently,”  he  remnrked,  "I  ordered  from  Mr. 
Sadler  the  very  best  tent  that  he  had.  It  has  two  com- 
partments in  it,  and  it  is  really  as  comfortable  as  a house, 
and  as  my  sister  wrote  that  she  wished  a female  attendant, 
not  caring  to  have  her  meals  cooked  by  hoys,  a very  flippant 
cxprcsdon.bv-the  wuy.I  haveengaged  for herashe-guide.” 
"A  what?” asked  Mrs.  Archibald. 


agreed  tA  Corona's  coming  I rlelonmneit  to’ bounce  Hint 
mnn;  but  notv—"  So  Saying,  Mr.  ltaybold  rose,  folded- bis 
arms,  and  knit  I, is  brows,  and  ns  be  did  so  be  glanced  low- 
ard  the  spot  where  Margery  anil  Clyde  laid  been  silling 
aud  perceived  that  the  latter  had  gone  off,  prohnbly  to  get 
some  more  birch  bark;  and  so,  with  a nod  to  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald, he  sauntered  away,  bending  liis  steps,  as  it  were  ac- 
cidentally. iu  the  direction  of  the  young  lady  left  alone. 

When  Mr.  Archibald  heard  that  evening  of  the  bishop’s 
plight  and  Rayhold’s  discomforture,  lie  was  amused,  hut 
also  glad  to  know  there  was  an  opportunity  for  doing 
something  practical  for  the  bishop.  He  was  beginning  to 
like  the  man  in  spite  of  his  Indefiniteness,  so  he  went  to 
see  the  bedridden  prglate  who  was  neither  sick  nor  cler- 
ical, and  with  very  little  trouble  induced  him  to  take  a 
few  general  measurements  of  liis  figure. 

“It  is  so  good  of  you,”  said  the  delighted  recumbent, 
“ that  I shall  not  say  a word,  hut  step  aside  in  deference  to 
your  conscience,  whose  encomiums  will  far  transcend  any- 
thing I can  say.  You  will  pardon  me,  I am  sure,  if  I 
mnke  my  measurements  libera).  The  cost  will  not  he  in- 
creased. and  to  live,  move,  aud  breathe  in  a suit  of  clothes 
which  is  large  enough  for  me  is  a joy  which  I liave  not 
know  n for  a long  time.  Shoes,  did  you  say,  sir?  Truly 
this  is  generosity  super-eminent.” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Archibald,  laughing,  “ami  you  also 
shall  have  a new  hat.  I will  fit  you  out  completely,  and 
if  this  shall  help  you  to  make  a new  aud  a good  start  in 
life,  I shall  be  greatly  gratified.” 

“Sjr,”  said  the  bishop,  the  moisture  of  genuine  grati- 
tude in  his  eyes,  “you  are  doing,  I think,  far  more  good 


t not  unvays  care  to  coniorm  10  circumsinnccs.  I ...  ...a  j,.,.  ,„c  x l„,„Kf  mr  more  gtxx 

wm  generally  make  circumstances  conform  to  me.  As  than  you  can  imagine,  and  pardon  me  if  I suggest,  sine 
Shakespeare  says,  4 The  world  is  my  pottle,  and  I stir  my  you  are  going  to  get  me  a hat,  that  it  he  not  of  clcriea 

v* '"■*  T ' fashion.  Jf  everything  is  to  lie  new,  I would  like  every 

thing  changed,  and  I am  certain  the  cost  will  he  less.” 


All  right,”  said  Mr.  Archibald.  “I  will  now  make  a 
list  of  what  you  need,  and  1 will  write  to  one  of  my  clerks, 
who  will  procure  everything.” 

When  Mr.  Archibald  went  hack  to  his  camp  he  met 
Raybold,  stalking  moodily.  Having  been  told  what  laid 
been  done  for  the  bishop's  relief,  the  young  man  was  aston- 
ished. 

“A  complete  outfit,  anil  to  him?  I would  not  have 
dreamed  of  it  ; and  besides,  it  is  of  no  use;  it  must  lx?  days 
before  the  clothes  arrive,  and  my  sisier  wishes  to  come 
iminrdiotel.v.” 

“Do  you  suppose,”  exclaimed  Mr.  Archibald,  “that  I 
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'•  ‘ OH,  THAT’S  ALL,  IS  IT?’  SAID  THE  BISHOP." 


am  doing  this  for  the  sake  of  your  sister?  I am  doing  it 
for  the  man  himself.” 

When  Mr.  Archibald  told  his  wife  of  this  little  interview 
they  both  laughed  heartily. 

“ If  Mr.  Ray  bold’s  sister,”  said  she.  “ is  like  him,  I do 
not  think  we  shall  care  lo  have  her  here;  but  sisters  are 
often  very  different  from  their  brothers.  However,  the 
bishop  need  not  preveut  her  coming.  If  his  clothes  do 
not  arrive  before  she  does,  I am  sure  there  could  be  no  ob- 
jection to  her  tent  being  set  up  for  a time  in  some  of  the 
open  space  in  our  camp,  and  then  we  shall  become  sooner 
acquainted  with  her;  and  if  she  is  a suitable  person,  I shall 
be  very  glad  indeed  for  Margery  to  have  a companion.” 

‘'All  right,”  said  Mr.  Archibald;  “let  her  pitch  her  tent 
where  she  pleases.  I am  satisfied.” 

XIV. — THE  ASSERTION  OF  INDIVIDUALITY. 

It  was  a week  after  her  brother  had  sent  her  his  tele- 
gram before  Miss  Corona  Ray  bold  arrived  at  Camp  Rob, 
with  her  tent,  her  outfit,  and  her  female  guide.  Mrs. 
Archibald  had  been  surprised  that  she  did  not  appear 
sooner,  for,  considering  Mr.  Raybold’s  state  of  mind,  she 
had  supposed  that  his  sister  had  wished  to  come  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

“ But.”  said  Ray  bold,  in  explaining  the  delay,  “ Corona 
is  very  different  from  ine.  In  my  actions  ‘the  thunder's 
roar  doth  crowd  upon  the  lightning’s  heels,’ ns  William 
has  told  us.” 

“Where  in  Shakespeare  is  that?”  asked  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald. 

Mr.  Ray  bold  bent  his  brow.  “For  the  nonce.”  said  he, 
“I  do  not  recall  the  exact  position  of  the  lines.”  And 
after  that  he  made  no  more  Avonian  quotations  to  Mrs. 
Archibald. 

The  arrival  of  the  young  lady  vvas,  of  course,  a very 
important  event,  and  even  Mr.  Archibald  rowed  in  from 
the  lake  when  he  saw  her  caravan  approaching,  herself 
walking  in  the  lead.  She  proved  to  he  a young  person  of 
medium  height,  slight,  and  dressed  in  a becoming  suit  of 
dark  blue.  Her  hair,  and  eyes  were  dark,  her  features 
regular  and  of  a classic  cut.  and  she  wore  eye-glasses. 
Her  manner  was  quiet,  and  at  first  she  appeared  reserved, 
but  she  soon  showed  that  if  she  wished  to  speak  she  could 
talk  very  freely.  She  wore  an  air  of  dignified  composure, 
but  was  affable,  and  very  attentive  to  what  was  said  to  her. 

Altogether  she  made  in  a short  time  an  extremely  fa- 
vorable impression  upon  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald,  and  in 
a very  much  less  time  an  extremely  unfavorable  impression 
upon  Margery. 

Miss  Ray  bold  greeted  everybody  pleasantly,  even  in- 
forming Matlock  that  she  had  heard  of  him  as  a famous 
guide,  and  after  thanking  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald  for  their 
permission  to  set  up  her  tent  on  the  outskirts  of  their 
camp,  she  proceeded  to  said  tent,  which  was  speedily  made 
ready  for  her. 

Mrs.  Perkenpine,  her  guide,  was  an  energetic  woman, 
and  under  her  orders  the  men  who  brought  the  bn<*«u»«'C 
bestirred  themselves  wonderfully. 

Just  lieforc  supper,  to  which  meal  the  Ravbolds  and  Mr 
Clyde  had  been  invited,  the  latter  came  to  Mr.  Archibald 
evidently  much  troubled  and  annoyed. 

“I  am  positively  ashamed  to  mention  it  to  you.  sir.”  he 
said,  “but  1 must  tell  you  that  Rayhold  has  ordered  the 


men  who  brought  his  sister’s  tent  to  bring  our  tent  over 
here  and  put  it  up  near  lier’s.  I was  away  when  this  was 
done,  and  I wish  to  assure  you  most  earnestly  that  I had 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  The  men  have  gone,  and  I don’t 
suppose  we  can  get  it  back  to-night.” 

Mr.  Archibald  opened  his  eyes  very  wide.  “Your 
friend  is  certainly  a remarkable  young  man,”  said  he. 
“ but  we  must  not  have  any  bad  feeling  in  camp,  so  let 
everything  remain  as  it  is  for  to-night.  I suppose  lie 
wished  to  be  near  his  sister,  but  at  least  he  might  have 
asked  permission.” 

• “ I think,”  said  Clyde,  “ that  he  did  not  so  much  care 
to  be  near  his  sister  as  he  did  to  he  away  from  the  bishop, 
who  is  now  left  alone  in  our  little  shelter  tent.” 

Mr.  Archibald  laughed.  “Well,”  said  lie,  “he  will 
come  to  no  harm,  and  we  must  see  that  lie  has  some 
supper.” 

"Oh,  I shall  attend  to  that,”  said  Clyde,  “and  to  his 
breakfast  also.  And,  now  I come  to  think  of  it,  I believe 
that  one  reason  Raybold  moved  our  tent  over  here  was  to 
get  the  benefit  of  his  sister’s  cook.  The  bishop  did  our 
cooking,  you  know,  before  he  took  to  his  bed.” 

That  evening  Miss  Raybold  joined  the  party  around  the 
camp  fire.  She  declared  that  in  the  open  air  she  did  not 
in  the  least  object  to  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  then  she 
asked  Mr.  Archibald  if  their  two  guides  came  to  the  eamp 
fire  after  their  work  was  done. 

“ They  do  just  as  they  please.”  was  the  answer.  “ Some- 
times they  come  over  here  and  smoke  their  pipes  a little 
in  the  background,  and  sometimes  they  go  off  by  them- 
selves. We  are  very  democratic  here  in  camp,  you 
know.” 

“ I like  that,”  snid  Miss  Raybold,  “ and  I will  have 
Mrs.  Perkenpine  come  over  when  she  has  arranged  the 
tent  for  the  night.  Arthur,  will  you  go  and  tell  her?” 

Her  brother  did  not  immediately  rise  to  execute  this 
commission.  He  hoped  that  Mr.  Clyde  would  offer  to  do 
the  service,  but  the  latter  did  not  improve  the  opportunity 
to  make  himself  agreeable  to  the  new-comer,  and  Raybold 
did  the  errand. 

Harrison  Clyde  was  sitting  by  Margery,  and  Margery 
was  giving  a little  attention  to  what  he  said  to  her  and  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  Corona  Raybold. 

“More  self-conceit  and  a better-fitting  dress  I never 
saw,’  thought  Margery;  “it’s  loose  and  easv,  and  yet  it 
seems  to  fit  perfectly,  and  1 do  believe  she  thinks  she  is 
some  sort  of  an  upper  angel  who  has  condescended  to 
come  down  here  just  to  see  what  common  people  are  like  ” 

Corona  talked  to  Mr.  Archibald.  It,  was  her  custom 
always  to  talk  to  the  principal  personage  of  a party. 

“ It  gives  me  pleasure,  sir.”  said  she,  "to  meet  with  you 
and  your  wife.  It  is  so  seldom  that  we  find  any  one—” 
She  was  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  who  stood  be- 
hind  her. 


, if  i p T,  hi;  "'"Him.  apparently  i; 

than  Matlack.  Her  sunburnt  face  was  partly  shades 
a man’s  straw  hat.  secured  on  her  head  bv  strings 
under  her  chin.  She  wore  a very  plain  gown  coar« 
texture,  and  of  a light  blue  color,  which  indicated  th 
had  been  washed  very  often.  Her  voice  and  her  si 
the  latter  well  displayed  by  her  short  skirt,  creaked 
her  gray  eyes  were  bright,  and  moved  about  after 
manner  of  search  lights. 


“Well,”  said  she  to  Miss  Raybold,  “ what  do  you 
want?” 

Corona  turned  her  head  and  placidly  gazed  up  at  her. 
“I  simply  wished  to  let  you  know  that  you  might  join 
this  company  here  if  you  liked.  The  two  men  guides  are 
coming,  you  see.” 

Mrs.  Perkenpine  glanced  around  the  group.  “ Is  there 
any  hunting  stories  to  be  told?”  she  asked. 

Mr.  Archibald  laughed.  “ I don’t  know,”  lie  said,“but 
perhaps  we  may  have  some.  I am  sure  that  Matlack  here 
lias  hunting  stories  to  tell.” 

Mrs.  Perkenpine  shook  her  head.  “No,  sir,”  snid  she-. 
“ I don’t  want  none  of  his  stories.  I’ve  heard  them  all 
mostly  two  or  three  times  over.” 

“ I dare  say  you  have,”  said  Phil,  seating  himself  on  a 
fallen  trunk  a little  back  from  the  fire;  “ but  you  see,  Mrs. 
Perkenpine,  you  are  so  obstinate  about  keepin’  on  livin. 
If  you’d  died  when  you  was  younger, you  wouldn’t  have 
heard  so  many  of  those  stories.”  , 

“ There’s  been  times,”  said  she,**  when  you  was  tclhn 
the  story  of  the  bear  cubs  and  the  condensed  milk,  when 
I wished  I lmd  died  when  I was  younger,  or  else  you 
had.” 

” Perhaps,”  said  Miss  Raybold,  in  a clear,  decisive  voice, 
“Mr.  Matlack  may  know  hunting  stories  that  will  lie  new 
to  all  of  us,  but  before  he  begins  them  I have  something 
which  I would  like  to  say.” 

“All  right,”  said  Mis.  Perkenpine,  seating  herself 
promptly  iipon  the  ground;  “if  you’re  goin’  to  talk,  III 
stay.  I’d  like  to  know  wliat  kind  of  things  you  do  talk 
about  when  you  talk.” 

“ 1 was  just  now  remarking,”  said  Miss  Corona," that  I 
am  very  glad  indeed  to  meet  with  those  who,  like  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Archibald,  are  willing  to  set  their  feet  upon  the 
modern  usages  of  society  (which  would  crowd  us  together 
iu  a common  herd)  and  assert  their  individuality." 

Mr.  Archibald  looked  at.  the  speaker  inquiringly. 

“ Of  course,”  said  she,  “ I refer  to  the  fuel  that  you  and 
Mrs.  Archibald  are  on  a wedding-journey.” 

At  this  remark  Phil  Matlack  rose  suddenly  from  the 
tree  trunk  and  Martin  dropped  his  pipe.  Mr.  Clyde 
turned  his  gaze  upon  Margery,  who  thereupon  hurst  out 
laughing,  and  then  he  looked  in  amazement  from  Mr. 
Archibald  to  Mrs.  Archibald  and  hack  again.  Mrs  I er- 
kenpinc  sat  up  very  straight  and  leaned  forward,  her 
hands  upon  her  knees.  . . 

“Is  it  them  two  siltin'  over  there?”  she  said,  pointing 
to  Margery  and  Clyde.  “Are  they  on  a honey-moon? 

“No!”  exclaimed  Arthur  Rayhold,  in  a loud,  sharp 
voice.  “Wliat  an  absurdity!  Corona,  what  are* you 
talking  about?”  „ , 

To  this  his  sister  paid  no  attention  whatever.  1 
think,”  she  said,"  it  was  a noble  thing  to  do.  An  j'ss(’rj 
tion  of  one’s  inner  self  is  always  noble,  and  when  I bean 
of  this  assertion  I wished  very  much  to  know  the  man  and 
the  woman  who  had  so  asserted  themselves,  and  this  was 
my  principal  reason  for  determining  to  come  to  tins 
camp.” 

“But  where  on  earth,”  asked  Mr.  Archibald,  “did  you 
bear  that  we  were  on  a wedding-journey?” 

“ I read  it  in  a newspaper.”  snid  Corona. 

“ I do  declare,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Archibald,  “everything 
is  in  the  newspapers!  1 did  think  that  we  might  settle 
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CAPTAIN  CAPHON'S  BATTERY  IN  ACTION  BEFORE  EL  CANEY,  JULY  1. 
The  Second  Shot  carried  away  the  Flag  mi  the  Block-house. 

Photograph  by  William  Dinwiddle. 


0-ru  INFANTRY  FIRING  IN  THE  RAIN,  FROM  INTRENCH M ENTS,  AT 
FORT  SAN  JUAN,  JULY  9. 

Photograph  by  June*  Burton. 
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down  here  and  enjoy  ourselves  without  people  talking 
about  our  reason  for  coming!” 

“ You  don’t  meau  to  say,”  cried  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  now 
on  her  feet,  “that  you  two  elderly  ones  is  the  lioney- 
mooners?” 

“Yes,”  said  Mr.  Archibald,  looking  with  amusement 
on  the  astonished  faces  about  him,  “ we  truly  are.” 

44  Well,”  said  the  she -guide,  seating  herself,  “if  I’d 
staid  an  old  maid  us  long  as  that,  I think  I’d  stuck  it  out. 
But  perhaps  you  was  a widow,  mum?” 

44  No,  indeed.”  cried  Mr.  Archibald;  “ she  was  a charm- 
ing girl  when  I married  her.  But  just  let  me  tell  you 
how  the  matter  stands,”  and  he  proceeded  to  relate  the 
facts  of  the  case.  “I  thought,”  he  said,  in  conclusion, 
turning  to  Matlock,  “ that  perhaps  you  knew  about  it, 
for  I told  Mr.  Sadler,  and  I supposed  lie  might  have  men- 
tioned it  lo  you.” 

“ No,  sir,”  said  Matlack,  relighting  his  pipe;  “ he  knows 
me  better  than  that.  If  he'd  culled  me  and  said,  ‘Phil,  I 
want  you  to  take  charge  of  a couple  that’s  goin’  honey- 
moonin' about  twenty -five  years  after  they’re  married, 
and  a doin’  it  for  somebody  else  and  not  for  themselves,' 
I’d  said  to  him,  ‘They’re  lunatics,  and  I won’t  take  charge 
of  them.’  And  Peter  he  knows  I would  have  thought  that 
and  would  have  said  it,  and  so  he  did  not  mention  the 
particulars  to  me.  He  knows  that  the  only  things  that 
I’m  afraid  of  in  this  world  is  lunatics.  'Tisn’t  only  what 
they  might  do  to  me,  but  what  they  might  do  to  them- 
selves, and  I won’t  touch  them.” 

“I  hope,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  “that  you  don’t  con- 
sider us  lunatics  now  that  you  have  heard  why  wc  are 
here.  ” 

“ Oh  no,”  said  the  guide;  “I’ve  found  that  you’re  regu- 
lar common-sense  people,  and  1 don’t  change  my  opinions 
e^ven  when  I’ve  heard  particulars;  hut  if  I’d  heard  par- 
ticulars first,  it  would  have  been  all  up  with  my  takin’ 
charge  of  you.” 

“ And  you  knew  it  nil  the  time?”  said  Clyde  to  Margery, 
speaking  so  that  she  only  could  hear. 

44 1 knew  it.”  she  said, 44  but  I didn’t  think  it  worth  talk- 
ing about.  Do  you  know  Mr.  1 lay  bold's  sister?  Do  you 
like  her?” 

“I  have  met  licr,”  said  Clyde;  “but  she  is  too  lofty 
for  ine.” 

“ What  is  there  lofty  about  her?”  said  Margery. 

44  Well,”  said  lie,  "she  is  lofty  because  she  lias  elevated 
ideas.  She  goes  in  for  reform ; and  for  pretty  much  all 
kinds,  from  what  I have  heard.” 

44 1 think  she  is  lofty.”  remarked  Margery,  “because  9he 
is  stuck-up.  I don’t  like  her.” 

“It  is  so  seldom,”  Corona  now  continued, 44 that  we 


find  people  who  are  willing  to  assert  their  individuality, 
and  when  they  are  found  I always  want  to  talk  to  them. 
I suppose,  Mr.  Matlack,  that  your  life  is  ono  long  asser- 
tion of  individuality.” 

“What,  ma’am?”  asked  the  guide. 

“I  mean,”  said  she,  “that  when  you  arc  out  alone  in 
the  wild  forest,  holding  in  your  hand  the  weapon  which 
decides  the  question  of  life  or  death  for  any  living  crea- 
ture over  whom  you  may  choose  to  exercise  your  juris- 
diction, absolutely  independent  of  every  social  trammel, 
every  bond  of  conventionalism,  you  must  feel  that  you 
are  a predominant  whole  and  not  a mere  integral  part.” 

“Well,”  said  Matlack,  speaking  slowly,  “ I may  have 
had  them  feelin’s,  but  if  I did  they  must  have  struck  in, 
and  not  come  out  on  the  skin,  like  measles,  where  I could 
see  them.” 

“Corona,”  said  her  brother,  in  a peevish  undertone, 
“what  is  Lite  good  of  all  that?  You’re  wasting  your 
words  on  such  a man.” 

Ilis  sister  turned  a mild  steady  gaze  upon  him.  “I 
don’t  know  any  man  hut  you,”  she  said,  “on  whom  I 
waste  my  words.” 

“Is  assertin’  like  persistin’?”  inquired  Mrs.  Perkenpine 
at  this  point. 

“The  two  actions  are  somewhat  alike,”  said  Corona. 

“ Well,  then,”  said  the  she-guide,  “I’m  in  for  assertin’. 
When  my  husband  was  alive  there  was  a good  many 
things  I wanted  to  do,  and  when  I wanted  to  do  a thing 
or  get  a thing  I kept  on  say  in’  so;  and  one  day,  after  I’d 
been  keepin’  on  sayin’  so  a good  while,  he  says  to  me, 
4 Jane,’ says  lie, ‘it  seems  to  me  that  you’re  persistin’.’ 
‘ Yes,’  says  I,  ‘I  am,  ami  I intend  to  be.’  ' Then  you  are 
goin’  to  keep  on  insistin’  on  persistin’?’  says  he.  ‘ Yes,’ 
says  I;  and  then  says  be,  4 If  you  keep  on  insistin’  on  per- 
sistin’ I’ll  be  tliinkin’  of  ’listiu’.’  By  which  he  meant 
goin’  into  the  army  as  a regular,  and  gettin’  rid  of  me;  and 
as  I didn’t  want  to  be  rid  of  him,  I stopped  persistin';  but 
now  I wish  I had  persisted,  for  then  he’d  ’listed,  and  most 
likely  would  be  alive  now,  through  not  bein’  shot  in  the 
baek  by  a city  fool  with  a gun.” 

“I  do  not  believe,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald  to  her  husband, 
when  they  had  retired  to  their  cabin,  “that  that  young 
woman  is  going  to  be  much  of  a companion  for  Margery. 
I thiuk  she  will  prefer  your  society  to  that  of  any  of  Ihe 
rest  of  us.  It  is  very  plain  that  she  thinks  it  is  your  in- 
dividuality which  has  been  asserted.” 

“Well.”  said  he,  rubbing  his  spectacles  with  his  hand- 
kerchief before  putting  them  away  for  the  night,  “don’t 
let  her  project  her  individuality  into  my  sport  That’s 
all  I have  to  say.” 

[TO  UK  OONTINCKD.] 
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San  Juan,  July  8,  1898. 

July  1 will  forever  be  a memorable  day  in  American 
history.  On  that  day  the  United  States  army,  under  Gen- 
eral Shafter,  stormed  and  took,  after  several  hours’  fight- 
ing, the  two  Spanish  strongholds  El  Caney  and  San 
Juan.  I was  with  the  Seventh  United  States  Infantry, 
of  General  Chaffee’s  brigade,  which  look  El  Caney.  The 
brigade  consisted  of  the  Seventh,  Twelfth,  and  Seventeenth 
regiments.  On  Thursday  evening,  June  30,  about  five 
o’clock,  the  brigade  received  orders  to  march.  We  were 
taken  away  up  into  the  mountains,  through  paths  that 
permitted  our  advancing  only  in  single  file,  and  were 
ankle  deep  with  thick  black  mud,  into  which  our  feet 
stuck  at  every  step,  making  the  climb  up  the  mountain- 
side a very  laborious  one. 

We  reached  a nice  field  of  grass,  and  went  into  camp 
just  as  darkness  was  coming  on.  No  tents  were  allowed 
to  be  erected,  nor  were  any  fires  lighted,  the  men  and  offi- 
cers having  to  lie  on  their  shelter-tents  on  the  dump  ground 
and  go  to  sleep  “coffeeless.”  It  was  a strange,  impres- 
sive scene,  this  camp  on  the  eve  before  the  battle,  men  glid- 
ing about  ghostlike  and  silent,  scarcely  speaking  above  a 
whisper.  All  commands  were  given  quietly,  and  perfect 
order  was  preserved. 

At  five  o’clock  next  morning.  July  1,  just  as  daylight 
was  driving  the  moon  and  stars  from  the  cloudless  sky, 
the  camp  was  quietly  aroused,  and  within  thirty  minutes 
the  field  was  clear,  and  the  brigade  on  the  march  once 
more,  plodding  through  the  thick  mud. 

At  seven  o’clock  we  heard  a gun  from  one  of  the  bat- 
teries on  a distant  hill  boom  forth  what  seemed  like  a 
challenge  hurled  at  the  Spanish  fortifications,  but  it  was 
almost  eight  o’clock  before1  our  brigade  became  engaged. 

As  we  were  marching  along,  listening  to  the  music  of 
the  far-off  artillery  and  rifles,  we  were  suddenly  halted, 
the  men  being  ordered  to  throw’  off  their  packs  and  ad- 
vance as  quickly  as  possible.  Within  five  minutes  we 
were  in  the  midst  of  a heavy  shower  of  bullets  from  the 
Mauser  rifles  of  the  Spanish,  and  between  two  fires — one 
from  a small  block  house  on  our  right,  the  other  from  the 
strong  stoue  block-house  at  El  Caney,  immediately  in 
front  of  us. 

The  men  were  at  once  ordered  into  cover  and  opened 
fire,  and  almost  before  I realized  what  lmd  happened  I 
found  itiyself,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  under  fire,  right 
up  in  front,  on  the  firing-line  of  the  Seventh  Regiment. 

I suppose  every  one  has  a different  sensation  when  for 


Gtii  INFANTRY  IN  TUB  CREEK-BED  OF  SAN  JUAN,  JULY  1, 
Where  the  Bullets  were  cutting  the  Branches  from  the  Trees  In  a steady  Shower. 

Fhotujfr»|ili  by  William  Diuwi.lilie. 


LIEUT.  M I LEY,  AIDE-DE-CAMP  TO  GENERAL  SHAFTER, 
Under  n fearful  Fire,  cautioning  the  Men  to  be  cih>I  and  brave 
ns  they  crossed  the  bloody  Angle  of  San  Juan  River. 
Ptmtoipviph  by  William  DinwkMU. 
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first  time  he  finds  himself  with  bullets  whistling 

th^i?st1h^rus*i  by.'lS^lngttougli'lSielalTOnndUwIlP 

heard  several  heavy  thuds  near  me,  and,  on  looking 
umiind  me  saw  some  of  our  men  on  tlie  ground,  dead  or 
wounded  Then  it  came  home  to  me  that  this  was  war  in 
earnest  and  I found  myself  wondering  if  I should  be  the 
next— whether  I should  he  killed  or  merely  wounded,  and 
where  I should  be  hit  But  this  feehng  mpuBy  w(,re  off 
and  I soon  became  so  nccuslomed  to  the  rati  e or  rue 
hiillots  tint  I began  to  take  no  notice  of  them  at  all,  and 
even  the  sigldTf  dead  and  wounded  failed  to  move 
Tint  I sThlII  never  forget  my  feelings  when  I first 
heard  the  bullets  sink  into  the  heads  or  bodies  of  those  that 
Ml  Some  were  killed  instantly,  and  sank  with  scarcelya 
groan,  some  with  a curse,  and  others  with  the  name  of  God 
on  their  lios  whilst  most  of  the  wounded  swoit  lirriuly 
at  the  Spaniards  and  at  their  bod  luck  at  being  stopped  so 
e irlv  in  the  day.  aml  so  unable  to  see  the  buttle  through; 
but  every  one  was  brave  and  patient,  wync  of ,the  wound- 
ed having  to  lie  two  or  three  hours  before  they  wire  at- 
tended in,  owing  to  the  great  lack  of  surgeons  and  midiial 
attendants.  Litter-bearers  were  conspicuous  by  their ab- 
sence, soldiers  having  to  leave  tlieir 

their  wounded  comrades  to  the  renr.  The  few  surgeons 
worked  like  Trojans,  and  were  unremitting,  in  their  care 
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. . „ uatiprv  allows  it  to  food  nor  water,  the  half-starved  and  desperate  soldiers 

and  a close  view  of  the  heavy  western  tottery  sbo  plundering  everything  they  could  lay  their  handa  on, 

be  in  good  shape  after  repeated  bombardmcnis.  P Monday  afternoon  General  Miles  amved  on  the  Tale, 

Monday  night,  the  4th.  tto  “«rch. lights  of  'he  “eel  ^ ^ ^ q[  dt,slroyiog  the  tumble  down  buildings  a, 

disclosed  a vessel  coming  out  of  the  liarbrir  Ba  g siboney  gegan— a job  tlint  sboiikl  have  been  done  before 

and  fire  was  immediately  opened  upon  tier-  tfce  t s llll|ded  al  all.  Fires  lit  up  tlie  picturesque  liai- 

Tlie  Spanish  attempt  was  plain!)’ to  sink  ^ that  night,  and  continued  during  next  day.  A fever- 

tlie  channel,  but  under  the  fire  <>f  > 'r  K ‘"s  wbc  ‘*  8,®  camp  has  been  established,  and  a strict  quarantine  against 

came  confused  and  got  l.er  on  shore  lions  on  wiure  sno  » f jg  now  jn  force  Xhe  roads  ^ the  front  arc  ,j. 

swung  around  with  lier  8lcr"  P aier"g|ttericsd  hi  this  most  impassable,  the  mud  being  knee  deep,  and  tlie  daily 

and  broadside  on  to  one  of  t lc  *"  e , ™ 1 t k her  downpours  of  rain  making  them  daily  worse.  So  it  is 

1 , or  horn  the  effect  a difficult  matter  to  get  su&cicnt  food  to  the  front.  The 


nosition  two  twelve-inch  shot  l.~. „ , 

fairlv  abeam  fire  and  smoke  bursting  out  from  the  effect 
of  tlie  shells  ' Tlie  Indiana  also  struck  home  with  several 
well-directed  shots,  when  tlie  Ileina  Meree.de ».  for  s’lcllj"; 
Droved  to  be,  heeled  over  and  sank,  her  upper  deck  being 
aliout  flush  with  the  water,  and  her  spars  and  smoke- 
ntsirks  showing  from  Quite  a distance. 

The  Mercedes  lies  quite  near  tlie  sunken  Me. mmoc,  whose 
masts  and  smoke-stack  show  above  tlie  water,  liut  neither 
obstructing  tlie  channel, which,  however,  is  narrowed  con- 

8,1 Atule'  first  opportunity  we  went  down  t„  see  the  in- 
fanta Maria  Terem  nnd  Oquendo,  winch  lie  in  a I Itle 
i a few  hundred  yards  apart,  both  bows  on  to  a bard 


rain  here  is  so  violent  as  to  nearly  drown  one,  and  it  comes 
down  without  warning  off  tlie  high  hills,  usually  late  in 
the  afternoon,  so  it  is  impossible  to  get  dried  off  before 
the  night  with  its  chilling  dew  comes  down. 

Carlton  T.  Chapman. 

“PUT  UP  THY  SWORD  INTO  HIS 
SHEATH.” 

With  folded  arms,  my  Country,  speak  thy  will. 

Clean  ber  those  bands  of  thine  from  smirch  of  trade. 
Let  the  sheathed  sword  hang  idle.  They  persuade 


sand  bench,  nt  the  foot  of  high  hills  that  md'from  The  baser  course  who,  not  content  to  kill. 

U,‘e  watcT8?,ytaCPs.rattihDo,f,Sflat.  lot,  grass  grown  land  Would  carve  out  cantlcs  of  the  spoil,  and  fill 
adorned  with  tall  cocoanut- palms.  The  two  beaches,  The  gac-ed  edge  of  that- victorious  blade 

neither  more  than  300  yardsin  ih!  With  stain  of  plunder.  Never  was  there  made 


woraeu  nice  « ° d f neither  more  than  3UU  yarns  in  lengu.,  me  -v  " With  stain  of  plunder.  .Never  was  mere  maae 

a-wrrjj^.irjsrsa-'ta  »• — “ — - *»  - *■»»■  ** 

found  one's  self  wondering  why  ma  y rolls  in  its  heavy  voice  against  toe  shore.  This  cove,  Thou  God,s  Ange,  at  the  anvil  8tond 

Tire  troops  were  calm  anil  brave,  fo,.1.n"i"S  *"{] ,e“1'  was  mo8l°o|n!mtu  “'  tor  'tlT two  lnird-prcssed  ships,  as  And  forge  the  steel,  lie  smote  it  blow  on  blow, 

vnneing  step  by  step,  as i their  “^“1  ended  upo  U ^ coast  line  is  sleep,  rocky,  mid  it  would  be  im-  Wrathful  be  seemed ; yet  ever  from  above 

,n:da£ldieS.uld  te  possible  for.  shins  or  men  to  have  survived  for  a tmnute  He  s(oo  tbe  whilc,  and  8wiftly  dipt  the  brand 

beseeching,  and  im-  ‘"l^^Sf^in  the  two  ships,  and  blew  away  In  tears,  yea,  tears  = 
ring  in  turn.  What  dtd  bo  eara ittat  bo  v»s  walking  8«*J  lhc  dark  unis;  the  surf  beat  along  How  vain  were  vi 


roimdln  open  space  exposed  to  the  ciemy'sflreV  Iie  was  In i a tliiji ^ j , o0l  tiir0Ugh  the  stern-ports 

commanding  the  brigade  am.  had  a duty  to  perform,  and  and  lorpedo-tu&s.  It  was  quite 

nobly  lie  did  it.  a * *•  «.wi  «.««« 

The  small  blc 
now  been  silenced, : 
and 

^“dVtTboi  haHp,mt  one  wild  ffisl  IrdTtKene  onto* » much  worse  as  to 
R?fin"LC'eragCd  ft”‘1  CUPtUre<1  U'  "'king  The°spar,decCk ^nothing  SSL.  array  of  twisted  sag. 


; that  he  might  make  thee  know 
engennee  unannenlcd  by  love. 
William  Reed  Huntington. 





tlie  Twelfth 
about  one  hundred  prisoners. 


ThVhHgadehad  wonTgreat  victory  It  bad  been  op-  Ring  in'ragged  rots' orient  noJ  one  Vote  in  tiresq.md.on  Would  have  teen  cast  in  f„- 

posed  by  an  enemy  in  intrenchments  and  shooting  through  deck-plankmg.  Around  some  of  the  broad  vor  of  the  opinion  that  the  Spanish  would  e 

loop-holes  in  a blhck-liouse  and  a fort  and  lmd  lost  a large  over  as ; the  lira  had  .left  them.  it  was  like  thunder  out  of  a clear  sky, 

number  of  men,  the  Seventh  being  tiie  greatest  sufferer  aMeff tech . gu™  b7“*rooke'!"  Around  The  sight  of  the  Spanish  ships  steaming  on 

the  first  firing-line,  and  manj;  the  of  everything  that  happened,  that  first  glimpse  of  those 

....  „_i..  i— i.s past  Morro. and  spitting 

leaves  the  strongest  im 

few  men  more  than 

once  in  a lifetime. 

I had  the  deck  at  the  time,  but  had  hardly  timq  to  rnig 
full  speed  and  put  the  helm  over  before  the  captain  was 


THE  “GLOUCESTER’S”  FIGHT. 

FROM  A PRIVATE  LETTER  BY  ASSISTANT-ENGINEER 
ANDRE!  MORTON  PROCTER,  OP  KENTUCKY. 

On  Uoaei.  U.S.S.  '*  Glofoibti*.” 
It  was  Sunday  morning— a calm,  clear,  hot  day. 

The  crews  were  at  inspection ; and  had  a vote  been  taken, 
„ot  one  vote  in  the  squadron  would  have  been  cast  in  fa- 
vor of  the  opinion  that  the  Spanish  would  ever  come  out. 
It  was  like  thunder  out  of  a clear  sky. 

The  sight  of  the  Spanish  ships  steaming  out  was  a sensa- 


cond acted,  the  area  which  is  covered,  hut  chiefly  the  long 
grass  and  thickly  wooded  country.  James  Burton. 

AFTER  THE  GREAT  SEA-FIGHT. 

[Special  Cnani8PO»DENCB  of  “Hakpiii's  Wkkkly."] 


of  tlie  latter  had  fallen  down  entirely.  There  was  a great 
hole  where  the  magazines  had  been,  forward  and  aft;  they 
had  exploded  from  the  bottom  up,  in  the  line  of  least  re- 
sislance,  ripping  the  deck  beams  away  entirely,  so  you  on  deck. 

could  look  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  ship,  where  the  wa-  We  we. - - . „ ■ „„,i|  ,hp 'last  was 

ter  swashed  around.  Tlie  iron  deck  aft  was  bent  and  the  slops  came  out  we  tired  at  them,  until  the  last  was 
twisled  nnd  buckled  under  tlie  weight  of  the  big  turret 
and  11-inch  gun.  The  main-deck,  made  of  iron  plntes, 


It  was  then  that  the  captain  did  the  best  thing  that  ]je 


cle  that  the  storm  of  shot  and  shell  that  swept  over  our  hammock  neltings  were  full  of  burned  tin  bojtes  that  had  uiouMsicrwna  u»i  , f f whic|, 

ships  on  the  day  before  should  have  done  so  little  dam-  held  canned  food,  wine- bottles  and  such  litter  were  sent-  ami  the  Gloucester  l,a^,er.c'1^ 

su  ps  on  ii  t.  y lere(,  aboutf  and  from  forward  and  aft  were  brought  many  she  had  been  hoping,  the  chance  to  justify  her  ex'slents . 

There  was  ereat  enthusiasm  among  the  transports  and  books  of  a doubtful  character.  When  1 say  the  Gloucester,  I mean  Wainwng  . 


^ There  was  great  enthusiasm  among  the  transports 
the  troops  at  Siboney,  and  when  the  Brooklyn  left  the 
fleet  and  passed  by,  bound  up  loGuantauamo  for  coal,  she 
was  greeted  as  a conqueror.  The  value  of  the  rapid-fire 
gun  is  now  established  beyond  all  question  as  one  result 
of  this  engagement.  The  testimony  of  the  Spanish  of- 
ficers and  the  marks  on  the  ships  themselves  show  the 


There  were  33  shot-holes  visible  above  the  water,  nnd  as 
the  ship  had  settled  aft  many  were  hidden  there  by  the 
water. 

It  will  be  possible  to  get  the  ship  off,  no  doubt,  ns  her 
hull  below  the  water-line  is  comparatively  uninjured,  and 
she  rests  easily  on  the  sloping  bench.  All  her  boats  were 


one  hero.  . m 

The  Gloucester  is  a fine,  able  ship,  and  her  crew  or  om- 
cers  and  men  are  a plain,  ordiuary  lot  of  humans,  who  uid 
just  as  any  other  lot  of  Americans  would  have  done— tuc 
best  they  knew  how;  nnd  if  they  were  afraid,  not  to  snow 
it.  I was  on  the  bridge  most  of  Ihe  time,  and  my  iidnura- 


havoc  wrought  by  the  steady  rain  of  projectiles  from  the  gone  nnd  the 'davits  swung  out;  the  remaining  boat-falls  tion  of  him  is  of  tlie  kind  which  cannot  be  expressed  bj 
haudv  quick  firing  guns.  Tlie  deadly  broadsides  from  swayed  back  and  forth  in  the  wind  with  melancholy  the  ordinary  methods  of  language.  Ti.pnth- 

the  Brooklyn  had  practically  decided  the  fate  of  the  Maria  creaks.  From  that  point  we  saw  only  the  dest.o; yers  i ne  ou 

‘ ~ - - - ■’  * *"  The  Oquendo  is  much  more  badly  damaged;  her  keel  is  er  Spanish  ships  and  our  own  were  forgone. n as  c p 


shots,  mostly  at  the  fleeing  Vizcaya  and  Colon , and  to  her  big  enough  to  drive  an  ox-team  through.  The  Vizcaya  is  ahead  of  us  and  all  around  us,  and  we  received  the 
belongs  in  a large  degree  the  credit  for  their  finish.  The  in  about  the  same  condition  as  the  other  ships,  the  guns,  everything  in  sight.  t was 

Oregon  also  fired  the  first  and  last  shots,  the  first  being  a minus  breach-blocks,  being  about  the  only  part  of  value  The  fire  of  the  destroyers  when  they  first  <-*nme 
warning  shot  from  a 6 pounder,  fired  when  the  Spanish  remaining.  Pontoons  have  already  beert  sent  from  New  terrific,  but  they  were  very  soon  sickened.  . 

' — r • • - T t pretend  that  l remember  what  happened  wnu 


fleet  came  in  sight,  followed  by  signals,  which  were  made  York  t-o  raise  the  Cri«(6bal  Colon,  and  it  is  hoped  to  get 
on  all  the  ships  almost  at  the  same  moment,  the  Oregon  lieri>ff,  her  injuries  being  slight. 

immediately  opening  fire,  and  moving  in  to  engage  the  All  our  ships  look  somewhat  rusty,  and  now  that  there 
enemy,  as  did  all  the  ships  in  line.  is  no  necessity  for  guarding  the  port  of  Santiago,  they 

Both  tlie  western  and  eastern  batteries  opened  fire  on  will  go,  one  by  one,  to  Guantanamo  and  recoal  and  repaint. 


I will  not  pretend  1 

any  degree  of  distinctness-.  . t 

I was  supposed  to  be  a sort  of  aide  to  the  cnptflin. 
saw  things  and  reported  things  to  him,  but  in  all  tnis 
most  thoroughly  lucid  interval  that  I had  was 


our  ships,  but  they  did  no  damage,  and  were  taken  no  The  ships  designated  for  Watson’s  squadron  are  already  the  boats  were  stopped— and  it  was  at  this  mom  j 

notice  of  during  the  fight.  '*  1 ‘ ? ’ ‘ ’ 

Those  who  knew  the  navy  best  were  not  surprised  at 
the  result,  nor  at  the  cool  judgment  aud  accurate  tiring 
which  won  so  complete  a victory  in  so  short  a time,  ll 
scorns  remarkable,  however,  and  is  quite  another  matter, 
that  so  few  were  injured.  In  view  of  this  event,  the  alarm 
caused  by  the  appearance  of  the  Vizcaya  in  New  York 
Harbor  last  spring  seems  rather  ludicrous,  the  amount 
of  damage  threatened  by  such  a vessel  on  u warlike  er- 


Aqcaho*k8,  July  11. 

Sunday  afternoon  the  Brooklyn,  Texas,  and  Indiana  be- 
gan shelling  the  city  of  Santiago,  taking  stntions  off  Agua- 
dores  and  firing  by  compass  at  a distance  of  six  miles. 
The  day  was  rainy,  and  heavy  clouds  hung  over  the  land, 
the  sea  streaked  with  rain  squalls.  The  firing  was  de- 
liberate, and  the  echo  of  the  exploding  shells  reverberated 


the  most  thoroughly  lucid  interval 

Tlie  snips  designated  lor  Watson  s squadron  are  already  the  boats  were  stopped— and  it  was  My"- — inViiowed 
there,  engaged  in  preparations  for  immediate  departure.  the  captain  made  one  of  his  strikes.  Both  bonis 

signs  of  distress  nboilt  tlie  same  time;  volumes  of  sienm 
enveloped  them,  and  they  began  to  act  queerly,  a 
thought  that  they  were  trying  to  return.  At  tins 
our  range  was  six  hundred  yards. 

Just  before  I had  seen  two  Spanish  ships.  J exa 
them  carefully,  and  reported  to  the  captain  that  they 
coming  back.  Without  a moment’s  hesitation  he  p 

— - — n..v  VV..W.  Biiitiis  iciciuciuhoi  his  helm  and  ran  for  the  torpedo  boats.  The  _ 

raiul  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  childish  tales  like  heavy  thunder  among  the  hills.  This  morning  the  ships  were  coming  on.  and  it  seemed  as  if  they  were  go  6 
set  in  motion  at  that  time,  and  believed  by  a great  New  York,  Brooklyn,  aud  Indiana  resumed  the  bombard-  to  pass  outside  of  us  lo  seaward.  For  an  instant  111  8 
many  people.  As  a maiter  of  fact,  our  four  smaller  ment,  tiring  in  all  101  shots.  Signal-men  on  shore  kept  looked  desperate.  The  Spanish  Oquendo  and 
cruisers  could  have  token  care  of  the  Vizcaya  had  her  the  ships  informed  of  the  result  of  their  firing,  wigwag  Teresa  were  coming  back,  but  only,  as  it  proved,  to  n 
tiring  been  as  inaccurate  as  it  was  on  Sunday,  the  3d.  signals  passing  back  and  forth  constantly,  the  signal-men  a safe  place  to  beach  themselves.  We  ran  in  l^tweenu 
Nor  can  guns  on  any  ships  of  the  present  type  be  ele-  ashore  being  in  communication  with  the  front  by  tele  destroyers,  but  all  was  over  with  them.  The  TUw**' 
vuted  to  be  effective  at  anything  like  the  distance  sup-  phone.  The  Brooklyn,  right  near  us,  used  her  8-inch  ashore,  broken  in  two.  and  soon  exploded.  The 
posed.  The  batteries  at  Santiago  have  had  a great  ad-  guns,  the  heavy  projectiles  sailing  over  the  hills  and  ex-  was  in  a pitiable  condition— riddled,  strewn  willi.ocati, 

vantage  in  this  respect  over  our  ships.  High  above  the  ploding  with  loud  reports.  burning  from  stem  to  stern;  she  was  slowly  swinging  uj 

sea.  one  plunging  shot  striking  the  deck  of  a vessel  would  Most  of  the  inhabitants  had  left  the  city,  nearly  20  000  her  death  struggle  her  engines  slowly  turning  over,  jno 
moke  terrible  havoc  if  fairly  delivered,  while  the  fire  refugees  having  fled  to  El  Caney.  utterly  destitute,  and  her  helm  jammed  a-starboard.  It  is  a source  of  saiw'«** 
from  the  fleet,  striking  short  of  the  batteries  or  going  fighting  for  food  like  wolves,  the  condition  of  those  re  tion  to  us  that  we  saved  more  men  than  we  killed,  tan 

over,  would  do  and  did  but  little  harm,  except  by  chance,  maining  in  the  city  being  most  deplorable,  having  neither  efforts 'immediately  turned  from  death  and  destruction 
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saving  souls.  Wliiln  the  forts  were  still  fir* 
tng  at  us,  and  some  of  our  own  ships  were 
still  hung  from  a distance  nt  the  torpedo 
destroyers,  three  boats  left  the  ship.  Wood 
Norman,  and  I started  out  for  the  drowning 
men  I made  for  the  Pinion,  picked  up  ft 
boat-load,  and  returned.  Tlifly  boarded  the 
Puroi;,  and  found  a state  of  things  beyond 
description.  I returned  to  the  Pluton  ami 
attempted  to  hoard  her;  but  the  surf  was  too 
heavy,  breaking  over  her  deck.  I picked  no 
a boat-load,  and  then  landed  in  a cove  near 


tnn\U'Lord  Bcaconsfield."  tin 
on  Conversation,”  and  -Fla 
tfores,  - 1 arliamentary  Orntorv 
^ueen  s Accessioo,  ” si  • ■ * 
is  put  together.  It  is 
value,  too,  in  the  page 
and  another  story  tJ„ 
nothing  but  anecdote 
tic 


e chapters 
erers  and 
and  “The 
die  mosaic 
t a serious 

* o — «««  story  here 

story  there  point  out  (as  will 
nmcrw.0.a  «erCu0tS  ,point  oul)  the  empha- 
irrmiuh"  r of  modern  civilization,  the 
o/  if  pr.,‘cl,c"1  morality,  of  decency 
and  of  education  within  a couple  of  genera’ 
tons.  To  quote  one  story  from  such  a 
tempted  ‘t/'’01'3'1  llecnse,  f,ir  »■  reader  is 
flnahy  but, 

wlmt  Lord  Robert  Seymour  wrote  of  a 
Prince  of  Waless  breeding  in  1788,  and  see 
iThi'H?^-  *,n  i<lca  of  fun  ll!ld  be  and 
F u,  H dt  C‘I'C  ", Pr,ncc  nf  W»Ics,  Mrs. 
p!  * , Herbert,  the  Duke  and  Dutchess  of 
Cumberland,  and  Miss  Pigott,  Mrs  F s com- 
panion, went  a Party  to  Windsor  during  the 
absence  of  1 he  Family  fm.  Windsor ; and 
going  to  see  a Cold  Bath,  Miss  P.  expressed 
a great  wish  to  bathe,  • ibis  hot  weather. ’ 

i •„of  5-  very  imprudently  pushed  her 
in,  and  the  Dut.  of  C.,  having  the  presence  of 
inmd  to  throw  out  the  Rope  saved  her  when 
in  such  a disagreeable  State  from  fear  and 
surprise  as  to  be  near  sinking.  Mrs.  F went 
into  convulsive  Firs,  and  the  Dut.  Fainted 
away,  and  the  scene  proved  ridiculous  in  the 
extreme,  as  report  says  that  the  Duke  called 
out  to  Miss  P.  that  he  was  instantly  coming 
to  her  in  the  water  and  continued  undressing 
lmnself.  Poor  Miss  P.’s  clothes  entirely  laid 
upon  the  water  and  made  her  appear  an 
awkward  Figure.  They  afterwards  pushed 
in  one  of  the  Prince’s  attendants.”  This  w as 
the  atmosphere  of  the  Regency  to  a breath — 
its  elegance  and  refinement  in  the  Court. 
And  ns  to  justice,  temperance,  and  right- 
eousness, surely  the  Anglo-Saxon  world  has 
improved  since  1788,  when  there  were  one 
hundred  and  sixty  capital  offences  by  Eng 
hsh  laws,  when  burning  alive  was  a statutory 
penalty  for  forgery,  when  the  prize  ring  was 
the  sport  of  male  aristocracy;  when  lunatics 
m Bedlam  were  kept  chained  in  their  straw 
over  each  Sunday,  and  left  without  attend- 
ance; when  drunkenness  was  almost  a rule 


boats  were  picked  up,  and 
steamed  out  of  sight.  I trie 
succeeded  witli  difficulty,  in  lfUimill,K  onc 
half  of  the  Pluto  n,  but  the  surf  was  so  heavy 
and  she  was  bouncing  around  at  such  a rate 
that  I could  not  see  much.  The  mortality 
was  not  great  from  our  fire,  but  large  num- 
bers were  drowned.  I spent  sometime  on 
shore— hours,  I think— for  I had  lost  all 
track  of  time.  I collected  another  full  boat- 
load of  half -drowned  and  wounded,  and 
seat  a number  aboard  a press -boat  and 
started  for  the  ship.  I captured  a Spanish 
officer  and  have  his  pistol.  I had  some 
difficulty  m launching  my  boat  through  the 
surf.  TheSpaniards  are  helpless,canVswim 
and  afraid  of  the  water.  My  officer  fric-iui 
I had  to  grab  by  the  back  of  tlie  neck  and 
throw  him  into  the  boat.  Their  greatest 
fear  was  lest.  I should  leave  them  on  the 
beach.  Their  next  greatest  fear  was  of  the 
water. 

After  a pull  of  four  miles  or  so  I reached 
tile  Gloucester,  off  the  wrecks  of  the  Infanta 
and  Oquendo.  These  ships  were  beached 
and  were  on  fire  from  stem  to  stern  This 
was  the  Gloucester's  best  work,  but  it  is  not 
my  story.  I missed  it  hv  being  left  on  the 
bench.  Tlte  Gloucester’s  boats  saved  over 
five  hundred  lives  from  these  burning  ships 
nmong  them  the  Admiral  and  a number  of 
officers  of  high  rank. 

It  has  only  been  since  this  happened  that  I 
have  realized  the  tension  that  we  were  under 
™ l.!iat  .d|‘y-  Hours  passed  like  minutes. 
While  picking  up  survivors,  1 turned  and 
saw  the  Furor  settle  astern,  rise  almost  per 
pendicular,  and  sink, with  as  little  concern  as 
I would  watch  a cable-car  pass. 

I was  ashore  bareheaded  for  hours,  over- 
board half  a dozen  times,  with  scarcely  a 
feeling  of  fatigue.  I saw'  some  horrible  sights 
without  feeling  a sensation,  and  passed  by  , 
men  who  might  lie  dead  in  favor  of  others  I 
more  alive  with  as  little  concern  as  if  they 
had  been  rabbits. 

The  dumb,  animal-like  gratitude  of  the 
men  taken  from  the  water  was  pitiable. 

1 hey  wound  their  arms  around  our  men’s 
necks,  and  covered  them  with  kisses.  One 
tel  low  tried  it  on  me,  but  I couldn’t  stand  i 
it,  and  had  to  repulse  him. 


(OLD  FRIENDS) 


| LATHER  that’s  Big,  and  Thick,  and  Creamy  ; that  will  soften  the  beard 
and  make  easy  work  for  the  razor  : 

LATHER  that  s Soothing,  Refreshing.  These  qualities  have  been 
winning  friends  for  Williams’  Shaving  Soaps,  for  more  than 
half  a century,  all  over  the  world.  ‘ ‘ The  Only  Real  Shaving  Soaps.  ” 

M',1 Him,'  Sbavis-  Sep,  „u  esnyahm,  but  by  i/ymr  d„,rr  dors  „0(  ,„pflfyCU 

Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  25  cents.  Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cents.  Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cents. 

Williams’  Shaving  Soap  (Barber’s),  6 round  cakes,  i lb.,  40  cts.  Exquisite  also  for  toilet 
Trial  cake  for  ac.  stamp. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

London,  64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C.  Sydney,  Australia,  161  Clarence  St. 


A DIVERTING  DIARIST.* 

“It  is  something  to  remember,  amid  the 
bustle  and  bitterness  of  active  life,  that  one 
ouce  had  youth,  and  hope,  and  eagerness,  and 
large  opportunities  and  generous.”  There  is 
a seriousness  in  this  graceful  admission  that 
does  not  sound  the  note  of  an  almost  unin- 
terrupted liveliness  and  humorous  anecdote 
winch  is  the  main  quality  of  Mr.  G.  W.  E. 
Russell  s Collections  <ind  Recollection n.  It  is 
an  unusually  diverting  volume,  and  that  is 
something  not  nearly  so  common  as  we  de- 
ceive ourselves  into  believing  the  case.  Its 
authorship  is  not  a secret,  though  the  book 
appears  anonymously.  It  is  from  an  English 
man,  a member  of  the  House  of  Commons 
during  a great  part  of  an  active  life — though 
by -the- by,  be  is  not  yet  among  the  elderly 
men  of  his  day.  It  sketches  at  first  hand  a 
group  of  notable  men  with  whom  his  poli- 
tical career  has  brought  him  into  actual 
personal  contact;  and  it  sets  down,  either  in 
connection  with  these  or  apart  from  them, 
more  new  and  amusing  and  suggestive  stories, 
?*.e7er  repartees,  more  curious  phases 
01  British  social  life,  either  new  or  un- 
hackneyed, than  any  similar  printed  scrap- 
books have  included  in  many  years.  It  is, 
m fact,  rather  the  scrap-book  than  the  diary 
—although  it  is  generously  a bundle  of  remi- 
niscences of  the  type  figured  forever  in 
Horace  Walpole’s  Dairy.  The.  Grenlle  Me- 
riinr*'  Caroline  Fox’s  Memories  of  Old 
ft-tend*  Mrs  Byrne’s  Social  Hours  with 
Celebrities,  and  a long  list  of  classic  and  re- 
cent  collections.  The  author  by  no  means 
restricts  himself  to  things  that  are  personal 
to  Ins  acquaintance  and  time,  or  that  have  ' 
not  seen  .print  until  now.  B„t  the  book 
Mil  tains  little  Hint  lias  not  to  this  generation 
ll,,'ir.’ii0f  "flvn,es9.  if  one  lakes  into  account 
the  endless  flood  of  anecdotes  over  which  we 
are  amused,  without  more  than  a vague  re 
membrance  of  having  met  them  earlier.  The 
author  does  not  always  cite  his  anecdotes 
quite  correctly,  as  witness  his  way  of  telling 
mn,  ,?1"™3  St°T  of  ” Beau  ” Brummel’s 
mipmmence  to  tire  Indy  who  urged  him  to 
come  and  take  tea”  with  her.  But  lie  is 
terse  and  usually  literal.  In  incident,  in 

sketch.,6’  u"d  tbat  Le,o"SS  to  brief, 
him*  r ’ ,,n‘11vilrlc‘1  social  reminiscence  from 
S'"  “'others  Hie  author  lias  compiled  an 
n solute  treasury.  He  has  made’ a free 
c mpier  arrangement  that  permits  him  to 
gioup  Ins  thousand  and  one  stories  effective- 

mirnhl  inlV*8 :1S  “ Cardinnl  Manning”  (un  ad- 
lnuablc  little  outline  portrait), • • Lord  Hough- 

K,-^°IUn  '0"‘  "n,i  lij  “One  wlio  Inis 

S With  one  IlliisIrMim,.  Crown  Svo 

Cloth,  |2  no.  Kew  York  mid  London  : Horner  .frn,„„ 


There  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Eastman  Kodak 


Adviceto  Mothers.— Mrs. Winslow’s  Soothing 
hYRUP  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
Jt  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea! 
—[dUvr]  


Insurance  Co.  of  America 


NO  OTHER  SO  GOOD. 

The  social  life  of  the  present  century  creates  Cf 
ditions  of  motherhood  which  many  times  prevent  1 
natural  supply  of  food  for  infants.  \’o  so-called 
fant  food  equals  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Ci 
densed  Milk.— [Adv.] 


Nothing  contributes 
tion  than  Dk.  Sieger 
[Adv.]  


towards 


ound  dige? 


Half  the  charm  of  a photographic  outine  is  lost 
if  one  carries  along  several  pounds  of  glass  plates 
and  holders  and  has  every  moment  filled  with 
anxiety  for  their  safety. 


Abbott's — The  Original  Angostura 
lakes  rich  blood;  blood  right,  good  health 
■[Adv.] 


Bitter: 


Kodaks 


Use  BROWN'S  Camphorated  Sapor 
TI I*  RICH  for  the  TEETH.  25  cents 


use  non-breaknble  film  cartridges,  which  weigh 
ounces  where  plates  weigh  pounds. 

KODAKS  $5.00  to  $35.00. 

Zc.t at ‘agues  free  at  agencies  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


You  throw  away  h 

your  cigar  — half  the  time  ! \ 

not  get  the  full  benefit  of  what 
pay  for? 


The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetiser  and  a pro- 
moter of  digestion. 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Deafer , 
or  Druggist. 


Cite  Insurance  for  Both  Sexes. 
All  Ages,  from  1 to  70. 


Van  Bibber 
Little  Cigars 


Home  Office,  Newark,  N . 4. 
JOHN  F.  DRYDEN,  Prcst." 


thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 


arc  excellent  little  cigars  for  all  ordinary  short 
smokes.  They  arc  made  of  the  very  best  im- 
ported whole  leaf  tobacco  and  never  vary  in 
quality.  Any  intelligent  smoker  who  will  try 
them  will  adopt  them  as  a part  of  his  smoking 
outfit. 

Ask  your  dealer  for  them  or  send  25c. 
(stamps)  and  10  of  them  will  he  sent,  in  special 
pocket  pouch,  by  return  mail,  prepaid , when- 
ever you  live. 

H.  Ellis  U Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

J he  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Successor 


Jfinnncinl 


SOHMER 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions innde. 


Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest- Grade  Pianos. 

1.— The  liuying  public  will  pleas 
genuine  SOHMER  Piano  will 
Hiding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 


Credit, 

Brown  Brothers  & Co 
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THE  PLAZA,  SAN  JUAN. 


CONVENT  OF  ST,  JOSEPH,  SAN  JUAN. 


NATIVE  HOUSES,  PUERTO  RICO. 


A PUERTO  RICO  BELLE. 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


Digitized  b; 
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YAUCO  AND  PONCE.— Drawn  by  Charles  Graham. 
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, t0  |, live  fifty  thousand  men  before  lie  is  through  with 

TO  THE  POWERS.  ^^f^tioii'for  peli^tnw  fill  so  mucbspace 

10 e“peko" 

upon  matter,  but  upon  manner,  and  lie  defines  the  agreea- 
ble man  as  the  matt  who  agrees,  bn  to  correspondents 
expecting  peace,  peace  talk  is  accorded,  while  those  who 
fear  their  livelihood  would  he  more  precarious  in  a pip- 
ing time"  have  the  invincible  Spanish  peasant  waved  in 
their  faces,  so  to  speak,  lie  used  to  be  waved  lu  Roman 
faces  before  Horace’s  time,  but  Spain  became  a splendid 
province.  The  most  pointed  of  to  day  s Madrid  de- 
spatches says  that  ‘the  Spanish  government  lias  drawn 
up  a message  proposing  an  nrnusiiee  for  the  purpose  of 
discussing  the  terms  upon  which  peace  with  the  United 

States  call  he  arranged.”  , . , , 

The  popularity  of  the  war  loan  is  shown  in  a statement 
published  today  (when  the  first  shipments  of  the  bonds 
are  being  made)  that  there  are  about  800,000  persons  to 
whom  bonds  will  be  allotted,  and  only  those  pcisoiiioh 
fering  to  take  the  bonds  iu  smull  umounta  (up  to  $4500) 
will  receive  them.  . _ „ 

A lauding  at  Puerto  de  Guamca,  near  Ponce,  on  Hie 
southern  coast  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  made  hy  the  military 
expedition  under  General  Miles  which  sailed  from  Guan- 
tanamo Bay  last  Thursday.  The  selection  of  this  point 
is  referred  to  by  t he  press  despatches  as  a “ su rprise  to  cor- 
respondents as  well  as  to  the  enemy,  but  it  will  not  great- 
ly surprise  readers  of  the  Weekly,  who  recall  the  careful 
investigation  made  in  the  neigh borhnod  of  Ponce  last  May 
by  Captain  If.  H.  Whitney,  now  of  General  Miles’s  staff.* 
The  landing  was  prefaced  by  a skirmish  between  Spanish 
troops  and  the  crew  of  the  Gloucester's  launch,  in  which 
a number  of  the  Spaniards  fell. 

Tuesday,  July  ^.—Details  of  the  landing  on  the  south- 
ern coast  of  Puerto  Rico  yesterday  are  contained  in  a 
despatch  from  General  Miles  to  Secretary  Alger.  "Cir- 
cumstances were  such,”  the  commanding  general  says, 
“ that  I deemed  it  advisable  to  take  the liarbor  of  Guanlca 
first,  fifteen  miles  west  of  Ponce,  which  was  successfully 
accomplished  between  daylight  and  11  o’clock.  Spaniards 
surprised.  The  Gloucester , Commander  Wainwright.  first 
entered  the  harbor;  met  with  slight  resistance,  fired  a few 
All  the  transports  are  now  in  the  harbor,  and  in* 
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PARIS. 


William,  the  Czah,  et  al. 

What  shall  wc  do  wilh  the  Philippines? 

Well,  Europe,  peep  behind  the  scenes, 

And  what  you  see  tell  your  marines. 

Our  plans,  of  course,  are  not  complete; 

Won’t  be  till  Merritt  takes  his  seat, 

Backed  up  by  Army  and  by  Fleet. 

That  done,  we’ll  choose  the  fairest  spots, 

Divide  ’em  up  in  city  plots, 

And  sell  ’em  off  as  corner  lots. 

And  where  the  Spanish  foe  now  loots 
Mayhap  you’ll  find  some  substitutes, 

Like  vaudeville  and  chuting  chutes. 

And  possibly  we’ll  take  those  Isles, 

Whereon  sweet  peace  so  rarely  smiles, 

And  give  them  to  our  men  of  wiles. 

To  Croker  one,  and  one  to  Platt, 

And  one  to  Bryan— men  like  that — 

So  that  well  know  just  where  they're  at. 

But  one  thing’s  fixed  as  any  star: 

We  will  not  move  those  Islands  far, 

But  let  them  stay  just  where  they  are. 

We  hope,  dear  Concert,  great  and  square, 

This  answer  strikes  you  as  most  fair. 

If  not,  why — well,  old  Dewey's  there. 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 


DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  759.) 


THE  FRENCH  PRESS  AND  THE  WAR. 

June  24,  ISOS. 

: The  Spanish  war  throws  an  interesting  light  on  those 
astonishing  organizations  known  us  French  newspapers. 
Whether,  as  has  already  been  said  hy  the  Weekly,  in 
their  recent  attacks  upon  us  they  have  reflected  true 
French  feeling,  does  not  concern  us  in  the  least.  We  need 
to  care  what  Continental  Europe  may  say  about  us  only 
in  case  unfriendly  sympathies  are  stiong  enough  to  lead 
those  who  entertain  them  into  a hostile  attitude  towards 
the  United  States.  But  we  are  asked  to  believe  that  ap- 
parently almost  tlie  entire  press  of  a country  is  not  to  be 
taken  seriously;  and,  ns  a matter  of  fact,  any  one  who  has 
lived  in  Paris  for  many  years,  as  I have,  iu  touch  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  knows  that  the  press  is  not  to 
be  believed,  and  that  the  amount  of  credence  to  lx*  placed 
in  almost  any  paper  may  be  estimated  in  inverse  propor- 
tion to  its  importance  and  the  number  of  its  sales.  This  is 
a paradox  worth  looking  into,  especially  as  a lime  might 
come  some  day  when  it  would  be  useful  to  us  to  know 
liow  to  go  to  work  to  get  a printed  sentiment  which  the 
French  themselves  would  avow. 

To  judge  at  all  of  French  journals  we  must  look  at  the 
principles  underlying  them,  the  first  of  which  is,  naturally, 
to  make  them  pay.  Every  French  paper  has  three  sides 
—the  cote  administrate,  or  business  side;  its  reportage,  or 
news;  and  what  is  called  grand  journulhm,  those  brilliant 
articles  signed  by  well  known  names  which  are  famous 
the  world  over.  All  papers  have  at  their  head  a groupof 
politicians  who  are  not  only  of  a party,  but  the  nuance  of 
a party,  and  many  of  them  have  secret  funds  from  the 
government.  As  the  French  do  not  understand  advertis- 
ing, that  is  not  a source  of  revenue;  and  the  business  in- 
terest* of  the  paper  are  maintained  by  a certain  profession 
of  faith  called  its  politics,  determined  almost  entirely  by 
its  capacity  for  making  mouey. 

Drument,  for  instance,  makes  La  Libre  Parole  pay  by 
popularity  gained  hy  dragging  the  government  and  the 
Jews  through  the  mud.  The  campaign  he  leads  is  not 
only  anti  Semitic  and  socialistic,  it  is  distinguished  by 
the  nuance  of  Catholic  socialism.  Everything  that  is  not 
' Catholic— such  as  the  Americnu  war  against  Spain-is 
n gainst  Drument.  As  the  socialistic  working  man  who 
buys  La  Libre  Parole  must  be  regaled  with  stiong  lon- 

Suage,  the  result  is  the  violent  and  vulgar  insults  that 
ave  been  heaped  upon  the  American  people. 

Other  people  buy  Drument  to  see  what  Drument  is  say- 
ing. He  is  a personage  and  n man  to  read,  even  while 
hut  few  luke  him  seriously.  Outside  of  liis  leaders,  the 


pnper  is  nothing  but  a journal  of  affuirs.  filled  up  with 
no  mntter  what,  provided  it  lie  strong.  The  French  are 
so  used  to  hearing  the  heads  of  their  own  government 
characterized  ns  gredins,  crapules,  friponilles,  in  such  pa 
pers  as  La  Libre  Parole,  that  what  these  turbulent  organs 
said  of  another  government  left  them  indifferent,  uptil 
they  found  that  such  utterances  were  precisely  the  ones 
most  translated  and  commented  on  by  their  enemies  and 
on  the  other  side,  and  that  they  were  taken  seriously  by 


shots.  , - _ , .. 

fnntry  and  artillery  rapidly  going  ashore.  This  is  a well- 
Gencral  Miles  has  sent  the  following  summary  of  protected  lmrhor;  water  sufficiently  deep  for  all  trans- 
troops  composing  the  detachment  of  the  Puerto  Rico  ex-  ports;  the  heavy  vessels  can  anchor  within  a few  hundred 

pedilion  under  his  immediate  command  — i.  e.,  sailing  feet  of  shore.  The  Spanish  flag  was  lowered  and  the  Amcr- 
from  Guantanamo  Harbor:  ‘‘Four  light  batteries  of  the  ican  flag  raised  at  11  o’clock  to-day.  Captain  Higginson, 

Third  and  Fourth  Artillcir;  Loinia’s  Buttery  B.  Fifth  with  his  fleet,  has  rendered  able  and  earnest  assistance. 

Artillery;  Sixth  Illinois;  Sixth  Massachusetts;  275  re*  Troops  in  good  health  and  best  spirits.  No  casualties.” 
emits  for  Fifth  Corps;  60  men  of  Signal  Corps,  and  Sev-  The  French  ambassador  at  Washington,  M.  Jules  Cam- 
enth  Hospital  Corps— 3415  men  all  told.”  The  four  light  bon,  on  behalf  of  the  government  of  Spain,  and  at  the  re- 
batteries referred  to  are  C and  F of  the  Third  Artillery  quest  of  the  Spanish  Munster  for  Foreign  Affaire,  present- 

nnd  B and  F of  the  Fourth.  General  Miles  is  now  pro-  ,.,l  to  President  McKinley  this  afternoon,  at  the  White 

ceeding  along  the  northern  coast  of  Haiti,  as  appears  House,  a message  designed  to  open  the  door  to  negotia- 

frora  the  circumstance  that  a despatch  to  the  War  De-  lions  for  peace. 

partment  this  afternoon  is  headed,  "On  board  U.8.S.  Admiral  Sampson’s  report  to  the  Secretary  of  tbe 

Tale , Mole  St.  Nicholas.  July  22.”  Navy,  made  public  to-day,  gives  an  account  of  the  naval  the  American  people. 

Saturday,  July  23. — Five  troops  of  cavalry  now  at  Camp  battle  of  July  3.  outlining  the  action  from  the  very  mo- 

Alger,  Virginia,  have  been  ordered  to  Newport  News  for  incut  when  the  head  of  the  column  of  Cervera’s  squad-  No  French  paper,  politically,  represents  anything  Q 
embarkation  on  transports  for  Puerto  Rico.  These  are  fon  appeared  (at  9.31  a.m.)  to  the  moment  when  the  than  a certain  shade  of  a certain  sentiment  oi  a ce 

Troops  A aud  0 of  New  York  Cavalry,  the  Governor’s  Brooklyn  and  the  Oregon,  overhauling  the  enemy’s  best  party.  The  Figaro,  the  Gaubts,  and  the  journal  ot  . 

Troop,  Penn.,  and  the  Philadelphia  City  Troop.  and  fastest  vessel,  the  Cristobal  Colon,"  opened  fire  and  Cussagnac,  Ij 'AuUn'iU,  which  have  a combination  vi 

The  City  of  liio  de  Janeiro  sailed  from  San  Francisco  got  her  range,  the  Oregon's  heavy  shell  striking  beyond  the  extreme  royalists  among  the  nobility,  must  suPP?j\ 

for  the  Philippines,  with  Brigadier-General  H.  G.  Otis,  her,”  and  thus  proving  so  conclusively  that  escape  was  Catholic  and  royalist  government  m bpuin  loi  po 

Volunteer  Companies  A.  C,  D,  E,  F,  G,  L.  M of  the  First  impossible  that  "at  1.20  the  Colon  gave  up  without  and  business  reasons  at  the  same  time  that  these  papes 

South  Dakota  Volunteers,  82  officers,  669  men,  104  re-  firing  another  shot,  hauled  down  her  colors,  and  ran  are  bought  by  the  largest  part  of  their  readers  tor  i 

emits  for  the  Utah  Light  Artillery,  staff  officers,  and  ashore  at  Rio  Tarquino,  forty-eight  miles  from  Santiago.”  literary  criticism,  tbeir  signed  articles— for  anything  uui 

clerks.  Total,  50  officers,  840  enlisted  men,  and  10  civil*  The  positions  of  all  the  vessels  engaged  are  giveu,  and  the  their  politics.  Rochefort,  who  has  been  hurling  in  • 

ians.  achievements  (or  fate)  of  each.  An  important  paragraph  tives  against  the  government  since  the  time  of  the  Empi  e. 

The  following  despatch  to  the  War  Department  shows  j8  that  in  which  wc  find  both  explanation  of  Cervera’s  makes  no  more  impression  for  us  than  the  others  ngainsi 

that  the  sailing  of  the  Tampa  detachment  of  the  Puerto  dash  in  broad  daylight  aud  intimation  of  Admiral  Samp-  us,  because  bis  republicanism  implies  also  communism. 

Rico  expedition  was  delayed  until  to-day:  son’s  plan:  " I regard  this  complete  and  important  victory  whither  few  are'  inclined  lo  follow  him,  the  socialism 

over  the  Spanish  forces  as  the  successful  finish  of  several  France  lying  outside  of  the  lines  of  L’lntransigeam. 

rLo.mj,  weeks  of  arduous  and  close  blockade;  so  stringent  and  men  of  weight  in  French  papers  are  the  ‘ grand  jou  • 

The  transport  Arkadia,  Whitney,  Miller,  Clotilda,  and  Cherokee,  effective  during  the  night  that  the  enemy  was  deterred  from  ists”  like  Jules  Lemnltre,  for  instance,  entirely  ouisiue 

will.  General  ScIiwrii’r  headquarters,  sailed  between  tea  aud  half  making  the  attempt  to  escape  at  night , and  deliberately  of  the  political  business  affairs  of  the  various  organa 

part  twelve  to-day  with  two  light  batteries  Seventh  Artillery,  one  , , • y 4 

troop  Second  Cavalry,  two  companies  Eleventh  Infantry,  full  re*l-  ‘ make  tlu  attempt  in  dayllf/hl.  The  manner  in  o-o-ovnlinoa  of  the  newspapers,  for  po- 

ment  Nineteenth  Infantry,  and  two  .eetlone  of  the  general  pnck-indn.  'vb'ch  this  was  accomplished  is  described  nnd  reports  Outside  of  the  exaggerations  of  the  newspapers 
The  Wa/unct,  which  can  eulty  overtake  taste  boats,  cannot  „.n 1»-  Commodore  Schley  and  the  captains  of  the  Ameri-  itieal  reasons  a certain  mild  sentiment  against  tee 

fore  ten  o'clock  to-morrow.  It  will  esrry  ten  compnnlet  of  the  cun  war  ships  are  given.  Altogether  the  document  is  of  has  existed  all  along  in  Pnris  among  people  of  ait  saa 

Eleventh  Infantry,  about  600  pnck-anlmnla,  the  brigade  nmbnlnoce  uncommon  interest  as  well  as  of  high  importance,  and  the  of  opinion;  very  much  such  a feeling  as  one 

train,  and  Red  Cross  ambulances.  John  I.  Rodgers,  " - “ 1 J ” 

Brlgadlcr-Geu«r»l. 

About  thirty-five  thousand  men  in  all  are  to  be  sent  to 
Puerto  Rico  from  the  several  points  of  embarkation. 

A petition  lo  President  McKinley,  which  lias  been 


writing  is  that  of  gallant  gentlemen.  ’ at  first  among  Americans  who  had  been  long  away 

Wednesday,  July  27. — In  anticipation  of  peace  negotia-  home,  nnd  upon  whom  the  immediate  settlement  o 

tions,  London  traders  sent  the  price  of  Spanish  fours  up  Cuban  question  by  arms  fell  like  a thunder-holt  Ir 

to  39$.  Yesterday’s  closing  price  was  38^.  clear  skv.  With  the  French,  setting  npart  their  mtereas 

General  Shnfter’s  report  on  the  sanitary  situation  ia  In  Spanish  bonds,  it  came  from  the  fact,  as  an 
tnnt.inrm-  “Tnf.nl  sink  419.9.-  total  fpvpr  rnsps  HlflS-  now  tnnn  iniimfttelv  connected  with  diplomatic  Circles  8a 


, ..  j . . ' • ■ — — ~ v/tniH,  rifvuius  UOUUUIUU8  mere  which  are  worse  man  luuae  iuui  uiigm  im.uk  uli  nm.  me 

tration  nnd  our  interests,  fate,  and  property,  will  be  at  Santiago  liefore  our  forces,  with  coercion  in  one  hand  country  where  almost  every  man  is  a soldier,  is  at 

shorthand  that  the  city  will  be  turned  over  to  the  Cu-  and  relief  in  the  other,  took  over  the  provincial  capital,  to  them.  It  brings  up  the  dreadful  and  poignant 

- . t i oi  rp,  . rax,  . T,,e  Guantanamo  troops  are  literally  starving,  aud  there  venire  of  1870— the  invasion  of  the  country,  the  ,n<-* 

Sunday,  July  24.  The  number  of  Spanish  troops  in  are  two  thousand  sick.  roar  of  the  cannons  advancing  on  Pans,  the  ambula 

Santiago  province  surrendering  now,  when  notified  of  the  Thursday,  July  SS.—k.  detachment  of  the  Puerto  Rico  gorged  with  wounded  too  numerous  to  be  cored  for, 
fall  of  the  city,  is  somewhat  larger  than  General  Toral  expedition,  under  command  of  Major  - General  Brooke,  cold,  famine,  and  crushing  defeat.  “From  the  -N 

reported.  General  Shatter  says  of  those  at  Palma  and  sailed  from  Newport  News At  San  Francisco  the  First  World  we  looked  for  progress  towards  peace,  i 

SlSnSnf  t ftPI>arem ly  were  great: ly  delight-  Battalion  South  Dakota  Volunteers,  and  recruits  for  Col-  substance  of  what  I have  heard  a hundred  time*  t 

, ^,e  prospect  of  returning  home,  for  they  were  on  orado  and  Minnesota  rofrimanis  pmhnrlrrwl  fnr  Manila  on  mon  of  wriarht  “nnd  vnn  have  taken  the  worst  thing 

the  verge  of  starvation.”  General  Shafter  continues: 

“And  I have  to  send  them  rations  to-morrow.  If  the 
numbers  of  troops  keep  up  as  they  have,  there  will  be 
about.  24,000  lo  ship  away.  Nearly  12,000  are  here— 3000 
from  San  Luis,  6000  from  Guantanamo,  and  over  2000  at 
Sagua  and  Baracoa.” 


orado  and  Minnesota  regiments, embarked  for  Mauila  on  men  of  weight,  "and  you  have  taken  the  worst  I 
the  transport  81.  Paul.  the  old  regime.”  . 

Madrid  newspapers  protest  against  the  continuance  of  All  the  French  asked  was  to  be  allowed  to  go  on  fi(v 
hostilities  by  the  United  States  “after  Spain  has  sued  for  fully  to  the  end  of  the  century  and  have  their  exP^8  , ’ 
peace,”  and  the  following  statement  is  attributed  to  Prime-  when  we  suddenly  brought  them  face  to  face  wi 
Minister  Sngnsta,  in  a despatch  to  a London  newspaper:  most  disagreeable  thing  known  to  their  consciousne  • 
“W0  -ocu.,,..!  i™  - =-  - - impossible, the  painful  side 


ifni.thn,  lulu  ->r,  Prnnnmfi  , . We  resolved  upon  pence  many  days  ago,  and  made  is  French  instinct  to  put  aside,  . 

P,,art.f Ri!«  __  ,-fo.rra?nnl,,er  «Pcd!t,on  known  our  resolution  to  the  United  States.  I regard  as  of  serious  things,  which  is  the  direct  consequence 


sliuthem  reSmeiiu'at^lin?  1 t,ire®  nul*  and  void  and  as  destitute  of  good  faith  everything  sensibility,  which  is  tlieir  greatest  charm.  mnrml 

Georgia  and* Fifth  MnrvUiuF°  l>ov  ,^!!S  Second  the  Americans  have  done  since.  I am  ready  to  formally  The  change  in  their  feeling  is  not  only  for  coinn  ? 

soon  as  nobble  Mrt,yland-bave  orders  to  embark  us  protest  [to  the  powers].”  The  fact  is  that  there  were  no  reasons,  and  because  of  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech,  bul  l* 

- ' * overtures  for  pence  of  which  the  State  Department  at  cause  the  serious  element  of  the  French .people  at  K 

nai> i ,wrt a u„r  .i  r jmg  )00|^ecj  tj,e  war  squarely  in  the  face,  instructed  • 

and  learned  to  understand  us  better.  As  I said  in  , n 


c ' f < > r^Pu ! ■ r t n '] l ico  D°W  r“dy  ‘°  embark  at  NcwPort  Wasliinpton 
Briswlier  General  Charles  King  said  to-day:  “ It  ia  my 
::reona  opinion  that  every  man  of  the  expeditionary 


Nows  for  p.u.rtn  Pi™  ttk  "cwpurL  asiiingion  was  officially  informed,  before  the  visit  of  M. 

- rto  ltico.  Cambon.  Tuesday  afternoon.  The  suggestion  then  made 

by  the  French  ambassador  was  not  of  such  a nature  that 


r ...  .-  ...  - the  expeditionary 

foioe  will  he  wanted  in  the  Philippines,  and  will  go  there 
Even  should  Manila  be  taken  from  the  Spanish  and  the 
war  settled  in  the  Orient,  as  far  ns  Spain  is  concerned 
with  the  forces  now  there 1 ,-- 


it  could  be  regarded  as  a warrant  for  stopping  the  war. 
Peace  must  wait  upon  the  acceptance  of  conditions  which 
have  not  yet.  been  proposed,  or  even  formulated;  and  it  is 
not  at  all  plain  that,  a t ruce,  too  easily  obtained,  would  ad- 


vV!"-.'!  Vftnce  lhc  mitrli  dedred  conclusion. 

See  Harper’s  Weekly,  June  25, 1898. 


ginning.it  is  a matter  of  small  moment  to  us 
sentiment  may  be.  but  it  is  nevertheless  well  to u>  . ^ 
tain  justice  toward  the  nation  that  sent  us  Lafayet  * g 
lias  most  generously  thrown  open  all  the  advantage  ^ 
schools  to  the  student  officers  from  our  navy 
charge,  and  has  given  us  proof  of  friendship  m 
ways.  Allen  SeiigeaNT. 
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MARIAM  WINE,  II, « FAMOUS  TONIC  lor  BODY,  NERVE^UTJraIII^^^^ 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


OEN.  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD  Says: 


"'f ■ i~  ac  , 

w«i-  th.  h..u,  M.eil  during  my  conimHiid 
* u*  tilled  thcrneclve*  «f 


recoKHtltn 


MAX  O’RELL, 

The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer,  Writes : 


1 oar  ^ In  .Marlunl  I 
put  me  on  mj  feet ; one 
Your*  *ru 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 
Paris:  41  Boulevard  Ha 


Itlvcly  marvellous;  oncelii* 
ottlc  muile  n new  muii  of  me 
•fully,  MAX  O’ll ELL. 

ssmann.  London:  83  Mor 


MARIANI  WINE  Is  invaluable  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
to  trying  climatic  conditions,  the 
system  is  especially  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

VIN  riARIANI  (MARIANI  WINE) 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  - five 
years’  trial.  It  has  written  endorse- 
ments from  more  than  8000  Amer- 
ican physicians,  in  addition  to  having 
received  cordial  recommendations 
from  royalty,  princes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  and  many  notable 
personages. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  a tonic  pre- 
pared upon  careful  scientific  princi- 
ples. It  contains  absolutely  no  In- 
jurious properties.  It  gives  power 
to  the  brain,  strength  to  the  entire 
J nervous  system,  firmness  and  elas- 
„ tlclty  to  the  muscles,  and  richness 
to  the  blood.  It  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a promoter  of  good  health 
and  longevity. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  indi- 
cated  for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes,  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus- 
tion, Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Urippe. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a powerful  reju- 
venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del- 
icate Women,  Sickly  Children  it 
Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
Ice,  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 

To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MARIANI 
& CO.,  32  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City, 
will  be  sent,  Irec,  book  containing  portraits 
with  endorsements  ol  Emperors,  Empress, 
Princes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  other 
Interesting  matter. 

-I  VOID  SUBSTITUTIONS. 
mer  Street.  Montreal:  28-30  Hospital  Street. 


Manhattan, 
Martini,  Whiskey. 
Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin, 
Vermouth,  And  York, 

ACocktailMustBe 
ColdTo  Be  GoodiTo 
Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
Over  Cracked  Ice, 
(Not  Shaven)  Stir 
And  Strain  Off. 


Pepsalt... 

Is  the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.  Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pepsalt  and  use  it  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals.  If  you  have  indigestion  your 
stomach  does  not  supply  the  necessary 
amount  of  the  dissolving  or  digestive 
PopsnII  taken  in  place  ofValt  at 
your  meals  makes  good  this  de- 
ficiency, as  you  take  with  every 
mouthful  of  your  food  u similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
and  at  the  right  time,  and  your 
indigestion  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

. SejJd  for  sample  in  salt-shaker 
bottle  and  try  it. 

Indigestion  Has  Ho  Terrors  For*  Him  .the  Vaupel  Samaritan  Co. 
That  salt- shaker  Is  filled  with  Pepsalt  45  Shenff  St  « Cleveland,  Ohio. 

PEPS  ALT  CURES  AND  PREVENTS  INDIGESTION 


A NEW  POCO. 

The  folding  Gem. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  carefi allybuilt  of  all 
tne  low-nrleed  cameras. 
A marvel  of  compactness 
weighing  one  pound.and 
only  an  Inch  and  a half 
thick,  closed.  Automat- 
ically locks  Itself  at  prop- 
er foo using  distance 
Closes  by  touch- 
ing a spring. 

As^perfect  at 

COMPLETE,  $7.00.  centre- 
ROCHESTER  CAMERA  CO. 
43  Elizabeth  8t.,  Rochester,  n.  Y. 

WAR  BOOKS 

•‘ALL  HANDS.”  Pictures  of  Life 
ill  theUniled  States  Navy.  ISy  Rufus 
Fairchild  Zogbaum.  Large  410, 
Clolli,  Ornamental,  Full  Gilt,  £5  00! 

HORSE,  FOOT,  AND  DRAGOONS. 

Sketches  of  Army  Life  at  Home  and 
Abroad.  By  Rufus  Fairchild  Zog- 
kaum.  With  Illustrations  by  the 
Author.  Square  8vo,  Cloth,  $2  00. 


What  Is  It? 

Why,  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite 

Natural  Champagne 

Fermented  in  the  bottle.  Excels  in  health' 
giving  properties.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
or  address 

The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co. 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

Tomore  thoroughly  introduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliverat 
any  point  in  the  United  Slates  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
ing an  express  office,  one  assorted  case  containing  twelve  bottles 
. as  follows:  One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age.  Beef  Iron  and  Wine,  and 
Cognac  Process  Brandy,  and  nine  quart  bottles  of  assorted  Still  Wines, 
making  I doz.  varieties,  on  receipt  of  address  accompanied  with  $6.00. 


The  highest  degree  of 
refinement. — Wonder-  & 
fully  delicate  and  last-  p 
ing. — Absolutely  true  if 
odor  of  the  living  S 
flower. — Be  sure  to  p 
get  the  “ No.  4711.”  h 

Sole  U.  8.  Agents  G 

MULHENS  & KROPFF  'J 

NEW  YORK  H 


THE  UNDER  SIDE  OF  THINGS. 

A novel  dealing  with  army  life  at 
Tampa,  Dry  Tortugas,  and  Fort 
Hamilton.  By  Lilian  Bell.  i6mo, 
Cloth,  $1  25. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE 
REVOLUTION.  By  Benson  J. 
Lossing.  1 100  Illustrations.  2 Vol- 
umes. Royal  8vo,  Cloth,  $14  00; 
Three  quarter  Leather,  Sic  00’ 
Half  Calf,  £18  00. 

PICTORIAL  FIELD-BOOK  OF  THE 
WAR  OF  1812.  By  Benson  J.  Loss- 
ing. With  882  Illustrations.  Royal 
8vo,  Cloth,  £7  00 ; Three-quarter 
Leather,  $8  50;  Half  Calf,  $to  00. 

THE  STORV  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NAVY,  for  Boys.  By 
Benson  J.  Lossing.  Illustrated. 
i2mo,  Half  Leather,  Si  75. 

NAVAL  ACTIONS  OF  THE  WAR 

OF  1812.  By  James  Barnes.  With 
2i  Full-page  Illustrations  by  Carl- 
ton T.  Chapman,  printed  in  tint  or 
color,  and  12  Reproductions  of 
Medals.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental, 
Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  £4  50. 

ARMIES  OF  TO-DAY.  By  General 
Wesley  Merritt,  Lord  Wolseley, 
and  Others.  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth, 
S3  5°' 

FIFTEEN  DECISIVE  BATTLES 
OF  THE  WORLD;  from  Mara- 
thon to  Waterloo.  By  F..  S.  Creasy. 
I2H10,  Cloth,  Jr  00.  {New  Edition.) 

BOOTS  AND  SADDLES;  or,  Life 

in  Dakota  with  General  Custer.  By 
Elizabeth  B.  Custer.  With  Por- 
traits of  General  Custer.  i2mo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental, Si  50. 

OTHER  BOOKS  BY  MBS.  CUSTEB  : 

FOLLOWING  THE  GUIDON.  Illustrated. 
Post  Svo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

TENTING  ON  THE  PLAINS.  Illustrated. 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $1  50. 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers 


CHEW 


iBeeman’s: 


The 

Original 

Pepsin 
Gum  i 


j Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness,  j 

All  Others  Are  Imitations.  ’ 


KLONDIKE  NECESSITIES? 

A SMITH  & WESSON  Revolver  \ 
may  be  of  j 


more  value 
than  a bag: 
of  g;old-dust 
Take  one  with  you 

of  heavy 

ilibres  mailed  on  application.  T 

SMITH  & WESSON,  j 

15  Stockbrldge  St.,  Spr in irflf  lit . 1 

HARPER’S  PERIODICALS 

Per  Year  i ]>r  Year 

Magazine, $4  00  Bazar,  . $4  00 
Weekly,  . 4 00  Literature,  4 00 
Round  Table,  $1  00 


Die 


Go  gle 


Summer  IRcsorto 

LONG  BEACH 

Long  Island 

LONG  REACH  HOTKT. 

INN  AND  fOTTAGKS 

Finest  Beach  and  Bathing 

near  NEW  YORK  CITY 
Cuisine  and  Service  Unsurpassed 

45  minutes  from  New  York  via  L.  I.  K.  K.  Express 
trains  and  unexcelled  Railroad  service.  Accommoda- 
tions for  Bicycles. 

I.IKKRAL  RATE*  FOR  MRtRflY  CI  FSTS 
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PRINCE  OTTO  EDUARD  LEOPOLD  VON  BISMARCK. 


BISMARCK  AND  HIS  PEOPLE. 


TO  know  Bismarck,  one  must  not  seek  him  at  Fried 
richsruh.  which,  after  nil,  is  but  a show-place,  nor 
lay  too  much  si  less  on  a knowledge  of  his  public 
doings,  heralded  by  the  press  of  all  the  world  off 
and  on,  nor  assume  that  a study  of  his  Hamburg  news 
paper  organ  gives  clear  insight  into  his  character  at 
tiiis  stage  of  his  career 

It  is  true,  one  may  catch  him  in  his  shirt  sleeves  at  the 
country-seat  near  Hamburg,  and  “catch  him  tripping” 
at  those  minor  public  occasions  as  well  ns  in  his  editorial 
work,  but  for  all  that  we  see  only  the  nffiriul  Bismarck- 
official,  though  without  office — not  the  Bismarck  who  iu 


his  innermost  heart  confesses  to  the  homo  sum  of  the  true 
philosopher. 

The  Bismarck  as  hr  is,  is  only  to  be  met  with  at  Varzln, 
the  feudal  estate  in  far-off  Pomerania,  which  the  Prince 
bought  with  the  money  raised  by  grateful  citizens. 

Starling  from  Berlin,  it  lakes  from  twelve  to  fourteen 
hours'  journeying  to  get  there,  and  this  probably  explains 
the  fact  why  the  multitude  of  people  who  make  it  their 
business  to  write  about  the  ex -Chancellor  collect  their 
material  anywhere  hut  at  Varzin  ; it  also  accounts,  no 
doubt,  for  Bismarck’s  sans  J'agoit  way  of  liviug  at  this 
lonely  tusculum. 


The  route  leads  through  a bleak  and  almost  desolate 
country,  the  ancient  margrnviate  of  Brandenburg,  into 
the  former  dukedom  of  Pomerania,  fully  as  cheerless  and 
destitute  as  the  other. 

After  eight  hours’  weary  ride,  interrupted  by  innumera- 
ble stoppages  at  stations  where  it  was  impossible  to  get 
anything  beyond  stale  beer  and  the  national  black  bread 
anil  herring,  we  arrived,  towards  live  o’clock  p.m.,  at 
Sclilawe,  a little  town  some  few  miles  from  the  East  Sea. 
There  we  were  transferred  to  a branch  line,  a special  pas- 
sengor-ear  containing  a first  class  carriage  being  attacheo 
to  a freight  train  for  our  benefit.  Our  miseries  were,  how- 
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and  between  a succession  of  stable,  which  for  all  nor  persistent  injerviewcr,  "You  come  from  Loudon, "he 


JgfSess 

mwismm 

Wfsmmm 

harbeforeSthc  strangers  in  the  ma, 1-wagon,  and  in  the 

tWOuf  drTveerr6dTnot  attempt  to  follow  in  the  Prince’s 
wake  until  the  rattle  and  clank  of |w>!ee's  ““,l  only  then 
the  hounds’  barking  had  thoroughly  died  out.  0«lt  ‘ 
wp  entered  upon  the  lanternless  road,  at  the  furt, tier  en  i 
of  wldch  the  inn  was  situated.  Such  an  inn  1 Like  a me- 
dijEval  stronghold,  it  was  surrounded  by  a pool  of  gieemsh 

wat™  A woman,  milk-pail  in  hand,  introduced  herself 

“SAft!cra'n 'lupper  of  eggs  and  potatoes,  the  cheese  was 
impossible,  and  a night  on  feather  b«ij>. ‘he ilmcs'^nd 
which  had  not  been  "cured,  we  awoke  betimes,  and 


SmS  not  S 

did  we  cncountc^n  hvmg(;iir^nd6r,  th(j  prjnce’s  reader, 


li*ss  a personage  t 

medical  adjunct,  and  9!Ias‘'snebr®5?i7a  strange  raggy  beard 
The  doctor  is  a ttil 11  . Urn »»  has  trange 

^S^^^lX^-oncevoinnt^redUie 


evidently  naa  " rck  was  not  in  the  habit 

information  that  1 nnce  liismai  niece  of  Intel- 

of  receiving  strangers  at  Varzin  Iniving  confidently  and  my  enemies  anno, 

ligence  we  were  duly  thankful,  b proceeded  on  ing  smile  and  a shrug  of  the 

expected  the  rebuff  so  promptly  put  forth,  proceeded  j nothing  roady.” 

0ur  errand  without  further  parley.  — . , 


added  • “well  ivlintis  the  latest  from  across  the  Channel!" 

We ' gave  some  instances  of  public  life  and  doings, 
in  which  his  Grace  seemed  much  interested,  and  then 
branched  off  into  literature,  mentioning,  among  other 
things,  tile  forth  coming  English  edition  of  some  well- 

heralded  memoirs. 

Yes  yes  ” said  the  Prince,”  the  memoirs  of  the  great 
offer  the  most,  interesting  study  for  those  coming  after  us.” 
“And  your  Grace  is  credited  with  being  engaged  on 

the  most  memorable  of  them  all.”  ... 

“They  credit  me  with  a good  many  things— my  friends 
d my  enemies  alike,''  answered  Bismarck,  willi  a know- 
shoulders,  “ but  I assure  you 


lv  loaded  with  newspapers,  which  Dr.  Cnrysanaei  nos 
rend  anil  mnrk  for  the  benefit  of  his  master  > This  loom 
connects  by  a corridor  with  Prince  Bismarck  s own  bed- 
chamber in  the  adjoining  manor-house,  where  hu  G^e 

receives  the  doctor’s  press  reports  and  his  mail  'mmecn 
ately  on  awakening,  and  while  taking  h, a U*  n bed 
Tlie^  Princess  also  has  her  room  on  the  ground  - floor, 
the  whole  of  which  is  devoted  .to  the  old  people  s use 
The  fad  is  Frau  von  Bismarck,  who  in  her  husband  s 
affectionate  letters  figures  as  such  a robust  and  lively 
“ nowadays's,  crippled  by  old  mj.  to  be 
incapable  of  ascending  stairs.  The  upper  flo or  of i the 
manor-house  lins  been  given  over  entirely  to  tlic  Prince  s 
children,  grandchildren,  and  occasional  guests. 

We  walked  past  the  Prince's  private  stables  and  cat 


PRINCE  BISMARCK  AT  VARZIN. 


after  a hard  struggle  for  a tub  of  water,  indulged  in  a 
hasty  breakfast  of  bread  and  milk,  which  we  found  in  the 
lower  room.  We  had  about  finished,  when  our  hostess 
and  a man  in  a white  cap  and  apron  broke  in  upon  us, 
and  seeing  us  feasting,  cried  out:  “They  have  eaten  the 
rolls  of  our  gnadiger  Herr!  What  shall  we  do.  Wliat 
shall  we  do?  Ah,  and  they  have  drunk  his  cream ! 

We  were  informed  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  the  only 
person  in  Varzin  indulging  in  the  luxury  of  white  bread, 
especially  made  for  him  by  the  woman’s  husband,  the 
baker.  These  people  were  also  bound  by  their  contract  of 
tenancy  to  save  their  cream  for  his  Grace.  All  we  could 
do  was  to  offer  a monetary  equivalent  for  the  damage 
done.  Then  we  started  upon  a tour  of  the  village. 

Varzin,  like  most  Pomeranian  hamlets,  consists  of  one 
street  only,  with  the  manor-house  marking  the  upper 
terminus,  and  the  premises  of  the  head  keeper  (in  this  case 
the  Oberforster— master  of  the  forest)  at  the  other  end. 
The  houses  of  the  tenants  are  in  every  respect  low,  slov- 
enly, and  neglected,  and,  like  our  hotel,  surrounded  by  a 
pool  of  stagnant  water,  collected  from  the  refuse  of  the 
stables,  the  kitchens,  and  occasional  rain  showers.  A 
single  plank  serves  to  bridge  the  chasm  between  the  road 
and  what  is  generally  used  for  sidewalks— here  a sloppy 
mire,  in  which  numerous  ducks  and  geese  take  their  plea- 
sure. These  fowls  are  everywhere  in  the  village.  Here 
we  find  them  waddling  Indian  file,  or  grouped  in  verita- 
ble battalions,  a hundred  heads  strong,  in  the  middle  of 
the  roadway;  there  they  compel  little  children  to  seek  shel- 
ter with  their  mother,  or  march  unceremoniously  through 
the  passages  of  houses,  peeping  into  the  very  rooms  for 
prey.  Some  five  minutes’  walk  from  the  manor-house 
there  is  a small  lake  literally  covered  with  these  birds. 
The  houses  of  the  post  and  school  masters  are  notc- 


riage-sheds,  forming  a sort  of  inner  court  with  the  rear 
of  the  manor  and  annex,  and  entered  the  park  expanding 
in  front.  There  a really  pretty  picture  met  our  eyes.  The 
greater  part  of  the  front  is  covered  by  a creeper,  and 
mighty  trees  rise  on  all  sides.  The  flower-beds  facing 
the  house  are  laid  out  tastefully  without  being  artificial 
in  design.  There  are  no  rare  plants,  no  elaborate  china 
vases,  there  is  no  evidence  of  the  liot-house  or  the  land- 
scape-gardener’s art.  Everything  is  natural,  simple,  home- 
like, a lovely  spot  that  any  good  housewife  might  keep 
in  perfect  order.  The  park  covers  many  acres,  finally  to 
merge  with  the  forests  and  fields  belonging  to  the  estate. 
Bismarck,  standing  on  the  roof  of  his  house,  might  turn 
his  face  to  the  north  or  south,  to  east  or  west,  and  ex- 
claim, with  Monte  Cristo,  “The  world  is  mine  as  far  as 
the  eye  travels.” 

With  exploring  the  nooks  and  corners,  the  shady  ave- 
nues, and  fenced  meadows  where  the  colts  are  kept,  the 
time  had  passed  speedily,  and  it  was  nearly  twelve  o’clock 
when  an  attendant  from  the  castle  announced  that  the 
Prince  was  about  to  take  his  usual  morning  stroll,  and 
would  be  pleased  to  see  us  in  the  avenue  leading  to  the 
spring.  This  spring  is  situated  in  a hollow  near  the 
house,  and  is  credited  with  containing  a certain  amount  of 
mineral  matter.  Ilis  Grace  takes  a glass  of  the  water 
whenever  he  goes  for  exercise.  Just  now  a man-servant 
was  coming  from  the  spot  with  a tumbler  in  bis  hand. 

He  had  no  sooner  disappeared  into  the  side  entrance  of 
the  house  when  the  boar-hounds  came  bounding  along 
the  avenue,  followed  by  their  master  and  Count  Herbert. 
A young  lady — the  daughter  of  Baron  von  Merckh  of 
Hamburg,  as  I afterwards  learned — was  trying  to  catch 
up  with  them. 

The  two  tall  men  formed  a splendid  object  for  the  in- 


But  you  arc  preparing  memoirs,  are  you  not?’’  I per- 
sisted. . „ „ . . . 

“1  thought  you  were  not  an  interviewer,  said  the 
Prince  somewhat  seriously,  and  at  once  turned  tlic  con- 
versation into  other  channels  hy  inviting  us  to  take  a good 
look  around  ilis  farm. 

■■  This  is  a healthy  country,  he  continued,  pointing  ins 
stick  in  the  direction  of  the  broad  expanse  of  woods  and 
meadows  before  us.  “I  always  feel  quite  young  when 
Stopping  at  Varzin,  nnri  would  indeed  he  thoroughly  con- 
tented with  my  lot  if  my  wife  were  in  better  health.” 

These  last  words  were  uttered  in  a voice  of  almost  wo- 
manly tenderness.  The  great  man  evidently  felt  deeply 
concerned  about  his  Fran,  as  he  called  the  Princess. 

We  were  told  hy  him  that  her  Grace  was  losing  strength 
all  the  lime,  and  that  since  the  beginning  of  the  year  she 
had  been  unable  to  attend  to  her  household  duties, in  which 
she  was  so  much  interested.  , _ . 

“ She  is  deprived  of  the  best  tonic  Varzin  offers,  poor 
woman ’’—these  were  the  fond  husband’s  own  words— 
“exercise  in  the  fresh  and  bracing  nir.  That’s  what  keeps 
me  so  well.  I am  almost  constantly  out-doors—” 

“Rain  or  shine,"  L interrupted,  “as  we  observed  last 
night,  first  tiling  after  our  arrival.” 

" Was  that  you?"  gasped  the  Prince,  with  an  amused 
twinkle  in  his  eye.  “Oh  dear!  oh  dear!  and  in  die  open 
mail-cart  too!  Surely  you  are  not  stopping  at  our  local 
hotel?”  . . . , . , 

We  settled  his  mind  on  those  points, and,  milts  turn,  he 
congratulated  us  un  our  " passion  for  self-abnegation  and 
sgI  f -‘sacrifice.” 

Walking  along  towards  the  fields,  Bismarck  indulged 
in  the  little  pastime  peculiar  to  his  late  master,  Kaiser 
Wilhelm  1 asking  about  our  homes,  parents,  and  studies. 
Of  America  he  spoke  with  much  warmth,  dwelling  on 
her  inexhaustible  resources  of  nature  aud  the  successes 
of  her  government. 

After  a while  lie  bade  us  adieu,  shook  hands  heartily, 
and  repeated  his  invitation  to  make  ourselves  at  home. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  we  followed  his  advice.  In 
doing  so  we  had  the  good  fortune  of  again  meeting  the 
great  man,  when  a parly  of  ladies  and  children  from  one 
of  the  neighboring  seats  waited  on  him  in  the  afternoon. 
He  appeared  as  pleasant  and  cheerful  ns  in  the  morning, 
and  even  displayed  a certain  amount  of  gallantry  aslie  took 
the  flowers  offered  by  the  fair  donors.  (See  illustration.) 

Bismarck’s  daily  life  at  Varzin  is  of  the  simplest ; there 
is  no  ceremony  of  any  kiud  ; he  is  hardly  regarded  as  a 
Prince  or  a great  man  at  all.  The  estate  he  occupies  lias 
been  for  hundreds  of  years  in  the  hands  of  the  lesser  no- 
bility, that  is.  persons  endowed  with  the  almost  vulgar 
privilege  of  affixing  a “von"  in  front  of  their  family 
name.  The  old  serfs  called  their  masters  and  mistresses 
Gnadiger  Heir  and  Qnddige  Frau  respectively,  and  tins 
custom  prevails  among  the  tenants  of  the  present  day , in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  their  landlord’s  name  and  title  are 
recorded  in  the  Almnnach  de  Gotha,  Part  II. 

From  all  I hear  and  see,  Bismarck  is  not  an  exacting 
master.  He  walks,  drives,  and  rides  among  his  quasi 
subjects  with  the  nonchalance  of  a city  man,  accepting 
their  reverence  where  it  is  freely  offered  as  part  and  par- 
cel of  liis  station,  but  never  insisting  on  any  prescribed 
formality  to  another’s  discomfort.  There  was  a time 
when  upon  his  arrival  in  his  domain,  the  cottages  appear- 
all  the  glory  of  fresh  whitewash  and  greens,  when 


worthy  exceptions  to  the  prevailing  carelessness,  and  the  stanlaneous  camera  we  were  carrying, 
former  makes  quite  a pretty  picture  of  rural  simplicity.  “ Ah!”  cried  Bismarck,  when  within  hearing  dista 

Bein"  advised  that  Prince  Bismarck  was  never  visible  “ that  is  what  I call  a photographic  attentat!  Never  ir 


Being  advised  that  Prince  Bismarc 
before  eleven  o’clock,  we  took  our  time  in  looking  about. 

From  the  village  we  turned  our  attention  to  the  manor- 
house  or  castle,  whose  yards  and  outbuildings  reach  down 
to  the  street,  flanked  at  that  point  by  poplars  on  both 
sides.  It  is  probably  due  to  the  aristocratic  notions  of 
the  founders  of  the  estate  that  the  residential  buildings 
turn  their  back  upon  the  village.  The  approach,  cov- 
ering nearly  half  an  acre  of  ground,  leads  over  a slight 
iueline  fortified  with  cobblestones,  very  trying  to  a city 


photographic 

I have  endured  worse  cases  of  assault. 

The  boar-bounds  meanwhile  had  succeeded  in  reversing 
our  private  opinion  about  their  alleged  ferocious  selves. 
They  are  splendid  beasts  with  silklike  bluish-gray  coats, 
and  as  docile  and  amiable  as  kittens.  They  thrust  their 
snouts  into  our  hands,  and  otherwise  tried  to  belie  the  bad 
name  given  them  by  politicians  and  reporters  to  whom 
their  master  had  denied  himself.  The  Prince  said  he  had 
been  advised  we  were  neither  political  scandal-mongers 


flags  were  hoisted  and  the  tenants  donned  their  best,  bbt 
learning  by  personal  application  that  he,  the  master  him- 
self,  paid  for  this  joyous  display,  either  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, the  Prince  gave  strict  orders  that  such  demonstra- 
tions' should  he  discontinued,  Although  very  fond  p 
farming,  and  the  general  business  and  prerogatives  ot  me 
feudal  land  owner,  lie  never  interferes  directly  in  admin- 
istrative matters,  and  thoroughly  abhors  to  treat  with  ms 
tenants  upon  monetary  affairs.  If  any  of  them  h 
grievance,  or  desires  a release  or  loan,  lie  must  address 
himself  to  the  Oberforster.  , . 

The  tenants  may  be  thorough  Germans,  as  they  claim, 
hut  in  their  nppearauce  and  manners  cannot  deny  tneir 
Sclavonian  origin,  their  descent  from  the  old  Kass  , 
that  Wendish  tribe  notorious  in  western  Prussia  tor  sing- 
gishness,  boorishness,  and  general  dislike  to  walei.  1 
wages  are  meagre,  as  the  soil  they  till  is  poor,  but  t ey 
have  a roof  over  tlieir  heads,  plenty  of  potatoes,  black 
bread,  and  herrings  to  eat,  and  even  a little  money  > 
schnapps.  The  men  earn  from  40  to  4o 
day  (4  pfennings  equal  1 cent),  the  women  80  Pfenn’"f;’ 
aside  from  free  land,  dwelling,  and  wood.  Any 
hand  in  a household  (aside  from  man  and  wile)  re^‘ 

75  pfennings  daily  wage.  This  is  the  average  P y 
rural  labor  iu  Pomerania.  The  Prince  pays  nei  lie 
nor  less  than  any  other  landlord;  if  he  did  go  a to 
average,  he  would  only  foster  drunkenness  among 

PGWeC  heard  the  Prince’s  own  statement  regarding  hw 

health,  and  it  only  remains  to  say  that  his  looks  :i 
ner  bore  out  his  words.  , ...  . . .mpnt 

Having  lost  his  embonpoint  under  the  skdfultreatme 
of  Professor  Schwenniger,  he  appeared  even  ta 
in  the  days  of  his  glory;  being  unhampered  by 
duties  and  the  thousand  aud  one  vexations  ot  o ’ > ? 

temperament  had  softened  and  liis  natural  coral  3 
returned. 

Did  he  look  like  a disappointed  man? 

Far  from  it.  To  the  unprejudiced  he  appeared  _ 
taking  his  comfort — and  taking  it  in  the  most  de  . 

deliberate  fashion  at  that.  And  who  knows  hu 
evident  discomfort  of  his  chief  enemy  does  not  mate 
contribute  to  bis  enjoyment  of  P^aease^  pISCHBB. 

Varzin,  October  10,  1698. 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY — BIS  M ARCK  SUPPLEMENT. 


PRINCE  BISMARCK.  cemented  yet  more  cliwely  the  frier.  Hot,' 

^jaswaa?^"issrvs® 

ruler  of  Ins  time.  It  wus  the  year  of  Waterloo  Prussia  i„ar  ot  18s9>  and  waa  incessant  in  his  representations  tn 

the^  Napoleon. c^wars.8  the  ^ of  the  fa- 

lent  conformed  its  foreign  policy  to  that  of  il  l ?,  , 

Frankfort  which  was  the  maintenance  0f  I mM  bu 
steady  inertia  on  the  part  of  the  Bund,  believed  then  to 
he  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  '•  balance  of  now 
U "!  oUr"P°.-  fiittie  did  the  proprietor  of  Scliflnhausen 
dream  that  Ins  second  son  was  one  day  to  convert  the 

trteGyeJrman  fZ?  b°dy  of  pe«y  Q“™a"  ^tes  Into  a 
vast  German  Empire,  instinct  with  the  vital  force  of  na- 

tlonality,  deeply  influencing,  and  often  dominating  the 

fife  wl'o1rr°w<VrIdCOntlneUt'  a”d  9'r°ngIy  aEEminS  those  °f 

Certainly  nothing  in  the  life  of  Bismarck  for  the  first 
JJ?j5y ,yca,rs  S,lve  «*»  of  his  splendid  future.  He  passed1 
tbe  common  routine  of  the  education  of  his  time 
and  class,  but  made  slight  use  of  the  opportunities  it  offer- 
■ ,.U  la  'hspuied  whetlier  the  late  Chancellor  of 

whid.  is'm"  MumC"'e  ,cvcr  p,,ss?.d  tll<!  statc  examination, 

XX,.  8 ln  his  country  a condition  precedent  to  public 
employ  ment.  In  college  lie  was  famous  only  for  his  wild 
life,  his  numerous  duels,  his  skill  in  swimming  and  in 
horsemanship,  and  enjoyed  as  well  as  earned  the  title  of 


mous  phrase  “ blood  and  iron."  " I perceive  ” he 

'it 

prac  Ically  m vain.  Prussia  failed  to  arm  in  the  cause 
of  Aus.ria  only  because  that  power,  with  falai  insolence 
rommnm?  ‘S*4. tho.  ,rooPs  so  offered  should  be  under  the 
command  of  the  Austrian  generals;  and  Kine  William 
listened  with  interest  and  admiration,  but  without  acting 
“P»" ‘h<™-  ‘.o, “‘e  vigorous  ideas  of  his  amtalXlor  Bfag 
hi  wk  /*•  alTCk  and  was  deeply  discouraged.  ••  I seem  " 
, r'l,,'?.January' 1862'  “ “he  a sick  circus-rider  ” to, t 
He  W n rig0  0n  dol!W  llis  du‘y  in  a homespun  wav  ” 

Children  better  "gh“?  tho  “ clinl,“<■  "ould  »uit  the 

cuuuren  better  , but  sickness  comes  everywhere  and 

misfortunes  too.  Will,  God's  help  one  withstands  them 

to  doTvitl!1  ^'mirr  ,,is  wi|,!  Iocali‘y  has  nothing 
r d- , He  had  lieen  spoken  of  as  Minister-  he 
’"f  J iownright  afraid  of  the  post  as  of  a cold  bnth  ” 

.t  mL  Bismarck  s theatre  of  action  was  to  lie  eiianged 
Jt  his  rather  somhre  view  nf  !»!□  .. ..  . _ , 


HMtj’v  Ti,  - )'  7nJ  “f  earnea  the  title  ol 

sity,  he  adopted  rathe/ than  pmetisid^  fnde^d  t/oiTs  recanl1?6  vie ws  of  Bisnwck- with whfch,' 

Z SS  <1  'l*  Jandwehrl  KXrSX 


783 

fviiy.?lnIllh8i  the  government  of  Germany  was  guided 
from  the  headquarters  of  tiie  King  The  result  if S 

lex  iEZXE  & ™ 

tamed  his  position  as  first  Minister  of  Prussia 

^s^sss^^sfjsss 

SSa®5y-ass«H 

!jft^£3SE&KBtS 

' °r  " ‘!’,c  skilfld  hanoliug  „f  indXXraX 
blowiy  and  gradually,  hut  with  increasing  success  he 

sSESSSSartesss 


"LX  1-  t -J’  luu,v  UIS  lurn  ln  ,,le  Jandwehr, 

and  gained  a lieutenants  commission,  but  finally  at  the 
age  of  twenty-four,  with  Ids  elder  brother,  Bernhard,  took 
charge  of  the  family  estates  in  Pomerania,  with  a resi- 
deuce  at  Kmephof  Here  lie  succeeded  in  management, 
but  led  the  social  life  of  a wild  country  squire— a mighty 
hunter,  a deep  drinker,  ready  at  feast  or  fight,  known  to 
the  neighboring  garrison  as  "the  mad  Bismarck”  (<fer 
Mle  Biamnrck)  A dozen  years  passed  in  this  fashion,  at 
the  end  of  which  he  won  lhe  love  and  the  hand  of  the 


-“'7  ic  the  War  oSe? 

army  to  the  highest  perfection  as  rapidly  as  possible  Bis- 
marck  was  brought  from  Russia  and  sent  to  Paris  pre 
hm  nary  to  his  appointment  at  the  head  of  the  Ministry 
In  this  brief  interval  lie  saw  Napoleon  III.  at  Biarritz’ 
made  a rapid  journey  to  the  south,  from  whence  he  wrote 
wimre",'," e,«<ttlC,ri!  to  1,,s.  c'fe, and  sister,  visiled  London, 


natural  reluctance  on  the  part  of  her  narents  n,Anno;  j : , w~ 

Urged  by  ids  brother,  who  was  alone  in  thinking  that  XX^wtTrEi'hloh  Z!""  8 TX  GCTmiiny 
« 11™  “i-  ano. natural  displiC  ±22 


where  he  made  the  most  lively  impression' ’and  rotor  X by  "hidl, «“>  only' 
il.i  .pr°,pra,;dt0  '."m,self  nothing  less  than  a united  Germany  WheZrfe?!^?.', .I!i.beiin  a,ln":?d  choice 


tlim  she  could  form,  tiie  first  " triple  a'liiance  ” a"'it  wm 
commonly  cafieti  was  the  fruit  of  that  mastorh  polled 
y " hu  h liussia  had  been  prevented  from  interfering  in 
the  Struggle  with  France,  and  it  was  not  nntfi  the  fnflu 
ence  of  Bismarck  had  beiiun  to  wanp  thot  n»>«r  • 

"-ere  nmde  between  the  republic  and  RuS" 
T Ins  alliance  was  follow'ed  by  the  replacement  of  Russia 
"re  0D*F  alternaUvc  ahe?  Ru^T 
much  weaker  combination, 


ilshtfi!;evr  !1,Ci°fg-!f!n'1  p"l“d^ >»w!iSat°the 

m^^thc>^<^za^tnzzrc1^  ,te 

“I^ngage  in  it,  lie  secured  an  election  to  the  Diet  of  army°rCThe  cLmterll’lKsttoarelv' refnZg!!'e“ng„?J  lAZ|Crcri”tor  ^ never  ceased  to 

Jyj!ei‘TSe  of  efforta  to  consolidate  the  political 
system  of  Germany,  Bismarck  came  in  conflict  with  the 
J)  p?c-V  JJ'i'oi'gh  the  reactionary  and  separniist  sentiment 
°L  ‘ *V  Gfrm»'i  I alliolics  fostered  and  guided  bv  the 
feVnni  i°°1'  T1"?-I<’d  -10, lhc  fam°ns  Kulturkampf—In  at- 
'™P‘tV-'  l»7  t0  diminish  the  power  of  the  priesihood  liy 
“Tf  4 Pnvl,eSea  of  Die  Pope,  and  extending  thoS 
of  the  imperial  government  in  the  organization  of  the 
higher  offices  of  the  Chureli  in  Germany.  It  was  a long 
and  heated  struggle,  lasting  fmm  isto  .oia  .•  _ .V® 


must  engage  in  it,”  he  secured  an  election  to  the  Diet  of 
Saxony,  and  as  deputy  went,  in  1847,  to  the  first  United 
Diet  of  Prussia  He  immediately  took  a prominent  place 
in  the  front  rank  of  tiie  ultra-conservative  party.  He  at- 
tacked the  Radicals  and  even  the  Liberals  with  tremen- 
dous energy,  ami  quickly  made  himself  noted  for  the  vigor 
and  freedom  will,  which  he  announced  his  extreme  views 
and  the  trenchant  and  hitter  sarcasm  which  lie  rained  on 
his  opponents.  He  held  Hint  nothing  should  be  demanded 
of  tiie  King,  and  everything  left  to  his  Majesty's  good- 
ness ; and  to  the  claims  of  a democratic  orator  of  Berlin 
he  savagely  declared  that ' ‘ all  tiie  great  cities  ought  to  be 
destroyed  and  razed  to  the  ground  as  the  eternal  homes  of 
revolution  and  constitutionalism.”  Of  constitutionalism 
which  lie  held  in  great  contempt,  lie  said  that  it  was  only 
to  democratic  endiinnnr/iee  (democracy  in  Sunday  clothes). 
He  had  little  respect  and  less  taste  for  parliamentary  life 
or  methods.  It  was  not  by  debate,  he  thundered,  in  one 
of  those  hursts  of  eloquence  which  occurred  in  his  usually 
awkward  oratory,  that  the  decision  could  come  between 
authority  and  revolution;  “ that  decision  will  only  come 


army  The  Chamber  obstinately  refused  it.  It^vas  dis- 
solved, and  the  work  went  on  without  its  sanction.  The 
Munster  was  intensely  unpopular,  and  was  bitterly  de- 
nounced for  usurpation.  He  foresaw  possible  revolution 
as  a consequence  of  his  action,  but  he  did  not  shrink 
He  onlv  hastened  the  events  which  were  lo  make  revo- 
lution  impossible.  He  strengthened  himself  on  the  side 
of  Russia  by  a cruel  offer  of  aid  in  crushing  Polaud  and 
in  return  obtained  Russian  neutrality  in  his  plan  for  the 


his  hand  the  iron  dice  of  destiny.’ 

His  course  won  him  some  attention  from  the  king  Fred- 
erick William  IV.  In  December,  1848,  he  was  elected 
from  Brandenburg  to  the  Second  Chamber  of  the  German 
Diet  under  the  new  constitution,  and  showed  himself  still 
not  only  an  extreme  conservative,  but  an  ardent  partisan 
of  the  supremacy  of  Austria.  At  this  time  he  took  a pass- 
ing part  m journalism,  and  wrote  for  the  Kreuz  Zeitung, 
whose  motto  may,  more  justly  than  would  at  first  appear,’ 
be  regarded  as  the  one  he  followed  through  life:  "MU 
Uottfur  Knnig  and  Vaterland ” (“With  God  for  King 
and  Fatherland”).  He  sustained  the  ministry  even  in  its 
humiliaijng  concessions  to  Austria  at  OlmtUz,  and  was,  in 
May,  1801,  sent  as  first  secretary  of  the  Embassy  to  the 
Diet  of  Frankfort,  where,  a few  months  later,  he  was 
made  ambassador.  lie  thus  entered  on  a diplomatic  ca- 
reer which  was  of  immense  service  to  him,  though  every 
lustinet  of  his  imperious  and  fiery  mind  revolted  against 
it.  Two  things  in  his  experience  at  Frankfort,  which 
lasted  eight  years,  nre  of  special  note.  One  was  the  inti- 
mate and  lusting  friendship  which  sprang  up  between  him 
and  the  Count  Gortsehakoff.  the  future  Chancellor  of  the 
Russian  Empire;  the  other  was  the  prompt  perception  at 
which  he  arrived  of  the  uufitness  of  Austria  to  be  the 
leader  of  Germany,  with  the  conviction  that  it  wras  within 
the  duty  and  the  power  of  Prussia  to  take  that  post.  As 
ambassador,  with  indomitable  perseverance,  he  bent  his 
energies  to  the  task  of  undermining  the  Austrian  influ- 
ence, and  instilling  into  the  minds  of  the  leaders  of  Prus- 
sia an  idea  of  her  possible  future. 

But  his  part  was  still  relatively  modest,  and  the  inter- 
est of  the  record  of  this  period  of  his  life,  for  which  his 
letters  to  his  beloved  sister,  the  Countess  von  Arnim,  ten 
years  his  junior,  furnish  ample  material,  lies  in  the  racy 


~ x "'“‘vwu.u  uermnn  uiei,  lor  the 

professed  purpose  of  securing  satisfaction  for  the  German 
elements  m the  population.  But  Austria  had  no  sooner 
assumed  her  share  of  the  joint  occupation  and  adminis- 
tration than  Bismarck  proceeded  to  pick  a quarrel  with 
her,  and  to  come  to  an  understanding  not  only  with  her 
natural  enemy,  Italy,  but  with  Napoleon  III.,  her  natural 
ally,  hpace  does  not  allow  the  tracing  of  the  complex 
and  crafty  negotiations  by  which  the  French  Emperor  was 
induced  to  withhold  his  hand.  Bismarck’s  course  was 


iu  tiuuc.  1000,  me  emperor  8 

intimates  at  Pans  were  discussing  what  should  be  claimed 
of  one  and  the  other  party  to  the  impending  war  to  ag- 
grandize France.  On  the  2d  of  July  Bismarck  wrote  to 
his  wife  from  the  bloody  field  of  Gitschin:  “The  ground 
is  still  heaped  up  with  corpses,  horses,  and  arms.  Our 

victories  are  much  greater  Ilian  we  thought Send  me 

some  French  romances  to  read,  but  not  more  thun  one  at 
a time.” 

The  “French  romance”  which  he  had  read  cnmpletelv 
nnd  to  which  lie  had  furnished  the  prodigious  denouement, 


...o  jtimtii,  lumihu  umpie  material,  lies  in  me  racy  direction  tailed 
and  piquant  pictures  of  the  diplomatic  world  and  the  actors  cessful.  The  sr,v.u«.*.  ........p..  Mi0  FWIlv;v  WIM,  ,CICI- 

^ , 185,8  t,ie"lind  of  the  King  of  Prussia  gave  way,  ence  to  the  Confederation  had  given  him  something  like 

and  his  brother,  afterward  the  Emperor  William  I.,  was  — J - * 

declared  Prince-Regent. 

In  the  change  of  Ministry  which  followed,  Bismarck 
tore^nv  his  possible  dismissal,  and  regarded  it  with  his 
usual  rude  philosophy.  He  “would  retire  under  the 

guns  of  SchOnhausen  ’ and  watch.  “The  prospect  of  a i^iocrais,  wnom  ne  nan  sougni  to  conciliate  oy  tue  consti 
esn  and  honest  struggle,”  he  wrote,  “ without  any  official  tutional  changes  made  through  the  Ollivier  ministry, 

rncKies  in  political  bathing-drawers  (if  I may  say  so)  has  seized  upon  the  incident  of  the  nomination  to  the  throne 

nearlV  as  mi>nl>  I — * nf  S,v„in  nf  Prin™  T.™™1,1  nf  Unl.nnvnll..ra  1-  ,1.. 


, k * '"‘wiiitg-uHiwci.',  ^il  1 iimy  say  aoj  nus 

nearly  as  much  charm  for  me  as  a continued  regime  of 

truffles  despatches,  and  graud  crosses With  my  simple 

wants  I am  independent;  and  if  God  keeps  my  wife  and 
children  in  good  health,  I say  vogue  la  gale.re!  whatever 
the  waters  may  be.” 

The  “waters”  on  which  Bismarck’s  ship  was  to  set  sail 
were  to  be  changed  ; but  be  was  far  from  being  retired, 
or  allowed  to  retire.  He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  St. 
Petersburg,  where  he  arrived  April  1.  1859.  He  remained 
at  the  Russian  Court  three  years.  During  that  time  he 


, V"  “Evicitu  m.  imu  ureumeil  or  a 
Europe  in  which  his  word  should  be  decisive,  and  in 
which  Bismarck  had  been  pictured  as  a “ wild  diplomat,” 
who  could  be  made  useful  to  France.  The  “Seven  Days’ 
War”  closed  before  the  fortress  of  KOniggrHtz  ; Austria 
was  expelled  from  the  Bund;  Hanover,  Hesse -Cassel 
Nassau,  Hesse-Homburg,  the  Duchies  of  Schleswig-Hol- 
stein, the  free  city  of  Frankfort,  and  the  principality  of 
Hohenzollern  were  joined  to  Prussia,  while  the  remain- 
ing states  of  Germany  were  embraced  in  the  “North  Ger- 
man Confederation,”  of  the  armies  of  which  Prussia  was 
to  have  the  command.  The  instrument  was  finally  rati- 
fied on  the  I61I1  of  April,  1867. 

The  next  three  years  were  devoted  by  Bismarck,  who 
became  Chancellor  of  the  Confederation,  to  consolidating 
its  powers  at  home  and  adjusting  its  relations  abroad. 
France,  under  the  guidance  of  the  Emperor,  was  bitterly 
disappointed,  chagrined,  and  sullen.  Bismarck  foresaw 
that  the  necessities  of  the  Emperor  would  impel  him  to 
seek  a foreign  war,  and  strove,  on  the  one  hand,  to  win 
him  to  some  sort  of  understanding  which  should  turn  his 
armies  away  from  Germany,  and,  on  the  oilier,  to  prepare 
for  the  worst  if  war  must  come.  His  efforts  in  the  first 
direction  failed;  in  the  second  they  were  supremely  suc- 
The  splendid  triumph  of  his  policy  with  refer- 
ence w tue  Confederation  had  given  him  something  like 
autocratic  powder,  and  every  particle  of  it  was  devoted  to 
perfecting  the  army,  under  the  sagacious  lead  of  von  Roon 
and  von  Moltke. 

In  1870,  Napoleon,  sore  pressed  by  the  “ party  of  action,” 
and  desperate  at  his  failure  to  win  to  his  support  the 
Liberals,  whom  he  had  sought  to  conciliate  by  the  consti- 
tutional changes  made  through  the  Ollivier  ministry, 
seized  upon  the  incident  of  the  nomination  to  the  throne 
of  Spain  of  Prince  Leopold  of  Hohenzollern  to  make  de- 
mands on  Germany,  which  were  repelled,  and  followed 
by  a declaration  of  war.  It  has  been  often  asserted  that 
Bismarck  entrapped  the  Emperor  into  this  quarrel.  The 
public  records  do  not  sustain  the  statement.  If  he  did  so, 
lie  had  the  consummate  art  to  make  every  authentic  docu- 
ment support  the  opposite  view*.  The  weight  of  testimony 
is  that  Napoleon  rushed  blindly  upon  his  fate,  deceived 
by  his  advisers,  more  deeply  deceived  by  himself. 

Bismarck  accompanied  the  armies  to  the  field,  and  for 


s,,bs,4ti.llyd= 

tng  resistance  of  tho  Church  was,  in  the  long-run  invind- 

b Nor  i eiaSgreSS‘Ve  arbit™-F  methods  he  employed. 
Nor  did  the  great  Chancellor  succeed  In  forming  any 
Puly  tllli  >mperia1  legislature  on  which  he 
could  relj . He  gamed  ins  points,  when  lie  did  gain  them, 
by  a series  of  shifting  conlbinations ; one  section  after 
another  acting  now  in  his  support,  and  now  against  itim. 
lhe  one  thing  that  lie  accomplished  was  the  steady  devel- 
opment of  the  military  force  of  tiie  empire,  though  lie 
failed  to  maintain  that  complete  executive  control  of  the 
treasury  as  to  this  object,  which  was  one  of  the  cardinal 
points  of  his  policy,  and  several  times  lie  brought  Eurone 
to  the  very  verge  of  war  to  force  his  army  measures 
through.  Meanwhile  his  strengtli  in  the  Reichstag  was 
Pari  secured  by  the  adoption  of  a protective  tar- 
iff, winch  hampered  tiie  development  of  the  national  re- 
sources,  and  ultimately  became  a source  of  grave  political 
weakness.  He  also  undertook  a system  of  coioninl  ex- 
pansion in  the  South  Pacific  aud  in  Africa,  by  which  lie 

hnnpfl  tn  film  Ilin  twin  nf  ; • J ..  ... 
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by  the  intolerable  exactions  of  lhe  military  system,  to 
lands  wdiere  the  German  flag  should  cover  and  the  Ger- 
man government  control  the  young  men  who  would  not 
remain  at  home.  It  has  been  a very  costly  experiment, 
and  though  it  is  too  early  to  pronounce  it  a failure,  its 
success  has  been  very  limited  so  far. 

After  the  death  of  the  old  Emperor  William  there  was 
a belief  that  Bismarck  would  not  retain  his  full  influence 
with  I rederick,  the  successor,  whose  inclinations  were 
known  to  be  towrard  a much  more  liberal  policy.  But 
Frederick's  premature  death  brought  disaster  to  the  Prince 
from  quite  different  causes.  The  present  Emperor,  quite 
as  absolute  as  Bismarck’s  ideal  required,  did  not  see  in 
Bismarck  the  safest,  much  less  the  sole,  guide  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  power.  He  had  ideas  of  his  own,  particular- 
ly with  reference  to  winning  the  affection  of  the  laboring 
classes  and  binding  them  to  the  throne,  which  the  Prince 
could  neither  restrain,  modify,  nor  tolerate.  After  the 
curious  defeat  of  the  government  in  the  elections  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1890,  Bismarck  offered  his  resignation.  Possibly  to 
his  surprise,  and  certainly  to  his  deep  chagrin,  it  was  ac- 
cepted as  brusquely  as  it  had  been  tendered.  He  retired 
to  his  estate  at  Varzin.  He  soon  reentered  public  life  as  a 
member  of  the  Reichstag,  but  his  course  was  almost  with 
out  influence  upon  the  great  empire  he  had,  in  one  sense, 
created.  It  was  one  of  peevish  opposition,  sometimes  com- 
ing sadly  near  to  being  unpatriotic.  He  soon  withdrew 
to  private  life  almost  wholly,  and  appeared  to  the  world 
only  as  a bitter  and  spiteful,  though  still  a strong  old  man. 

It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  he  will  pass  into  history 
ns  by  far  the  greatest  of  bis  class  of  public  men  in  his 
time,  or,  with  the  exception  of  Napoleon,  of  the  nineteenth 
eenturyr  in  Europe.  His  private  life,  the  purity  and  ten-* 
derness  of  his  family  relations,  his  simple  and  unaffected 
piety,  will  always  redeem  in  part  what  there  was  cruel 
and  even  monstrous  in  his  public  ideas  and  actions.  His 
monument  will  he  united  Germany,  hut  it  is  practically 
certain  that  the  verdict  of  the  future  will  he  that  he  was 
unequal  to  guiding,  in  harmony  with  tiie  tendencies  of 
his  age,  the  tremendous  force  that  lie  had  called  into  be- 
ing, or,  what  is  worse,  to  permitting  the  German  nation  to 
develop  itself  in  harmony  with  those  tendencies. 

Edward  Cary. 
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This  Paper  is  the  best  Pictorial  History  of  the  War  with 
Spain,  as  it  was  of  the  War  of  tS6t.  Its  Special  Artists  ami 
Correspondents  hare  followed  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  no- 
table Emits  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  hate  been  ami- 
rately  portrayed. 

Messrs.  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum  and  T.  Dart  Walker  are 
at  Puerto  Rico,  Messrs.  Frank  D.  Millet,  John  F.  Bass, 
and  O.  K.  Davis  are  in  Manila  or  on  their  way  thither, 
and  Mr.  Harold  Martin  is  at  Santiago. 


4 N appalling  state  of  affairs  called  forth  the 
1\_  letter  from  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  and 
the  round  robin  of  the  general  officers  of  General 
Shafter's  army.  Colonel  Roosevelt  says  that 
the  officers  and  men  at  Santiago  are  in  danger  of 
dying  “like  sheep”;  that  if  the  men  are  kept  in 
Cuba  “over  half  the  army”  will  die.  “This,” 
lie  adds,  “ means  ruin,  from  the  stand  point  of  mil- 
itary efficiency,  of  the  flower  of  the  American 
army,  for  the  great  bulk  of  the  regulars  are  here.” 
He  also  says,  “ Not  ten  per  cent,  are  fit  for  active 
work,”  and  lie  writes  “to  avert  a doom  as  fearful 
as  it  is  unnecessary  and  undeserved.”  This  is  a 
terrible  revelation,  and  an  arraignment  of  the  War 
Department  the  force  of  which  Mr.  Alger  will  not 
succeed  in  breaking  by  printing  a private  letter 
which  Colonel  Roosevelt  naturally  supposed 
lie  was  writing  to  a gentleman,  and  by  reproving 
Roosevelt's  pardonable  enthusiasm  for  his  own 
command.  Mr.  Alger  must  remedy  the  wrong 
which  has  evidently  resulted  from  his  indifference 
to  the  needs  of  the  brave  men  whose  courage  aloue 
saved  the  honor  of  the  nation,  or  he  and  his  mem- 
ory will  be  execrated  by  his  countrymen  to  the 
end  of  time.  Moreover,  the  President  himself 
is  in  danger;  and  if  he  continues  to  stand  by  bis 
Secretary  of  War,  after  the  latter's  carelessness  and 
incompetence  have  been  proved,  he  will  have  to 
share  the  odium.  The  round  robin  signed  by  the 
general  officers  of  the  regular  army  is  an  extraor- 
dinary document.  Soldiers  such  as  these  men 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  do  not  engage  in 
such  a movement  unless  they  are  driven  to  the 
verge  of  desperation.  They  sav  that  “the  army 
is  disabled  by  malarial  fever  to  the  extent  that  its 
efficiency  is  destroyed,  and  that  it  is  in  a condition 
to  be  practically  destroyed  by  an  epidemic  of  yel- 
low fever,  which  is  sure  to  come  in  the  near  fu- 
ture.” They  add:  “This  army  must  l>e  moved 
at  once  or  perish.  As  this  army  cau  be  safely 
moved  now,  the  persons  responsible  for  prevent- 
ing such  a move  will  be  responsible  for  the  un- 
necessary loss  of  many  thousands  of  lives.” 
Here  is  the  situation  succinctly  and  vigorously  ex 
pressed.  The  soldiers  that  have  fought  our  bat- 
tles are  threatened  with  death,  while  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  are  contemplating  the 
use  of  the  transports  in  which  the  suffering  men 
might  be  carried  to  Montauk  Point  for  taking  un- 
needed  volunteer  soldiers  to  Puerto  Rico  purely 
for  the  gratification  of  local  pride.  The  War  De- 
partment must  bring  General  Shafter’s  army 
home  at  once,  and  this  can  be  done  if  it  will  dis- 
play the  energy  which  marked  the  preparation  for 
the  expedition.  For  every  death  resulting  from  un- 
necessary detention  of  the  army  in  Cuba  the  Sec- 
retary of  War  is  responsible. 

Mr.  E.  T.  Hooley  has  failed  as  a company- pro- 
moter, but  he  has  succeeded  splendidly  in  shocking 
the  British  public  into  one  of  those  fits  of  moral 
indignation  whose  periodic  recurrence  it  regards  as 
the  proper  thing.  This  time  the  shock  is  felt  in  a 
tender  spot — respect  for  the  peerage.  Mr.  Hooley 
saw  the  advantage  of  titled  dignitaries  as  officers 
and  directors  of  his  companies,  and  in  order  to  get 
them  he  had  to  pay  for  them.  It  was  a costly  bargain, 
and  the  cash  details  came  out  during  Mr.  Hooley’s 
examination  as  a bankrupt.  Lord  Delaw arr  re- 
ceived $125,000;  Lord  Albemarle,  $62,500;  Lord 
W INCHILSEA,  $50,000 ; and  other  noblemen  were  paid 
smaller  sums,  the  total  expenditure  amounting  to 
more  than  half  a million  dollars.  The  disclosures 
will  certainly  not  tend  to  strengthen  British  belief 
in  the  nobility  as  in  any  special  sense  the  depository 
of  honor,  though  cooler  heads  will  reflect  that  such 
purchasable  persons  as  Delawarr  and  the  rest  are 
very  poor  representatives  of  the  British  peerage. 
An  example  of  more  shameless  venality — in  fact, 
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,,f  downright  rascality — was  given  not  long  ago  in 
the  case  of  Jabez  Balfour,  a middle-class  com- 
pany-promoter, and  supposedly  pious  Non -conform- 
ist,  who  looked  upon  fashionable  life  as  born  of 
Satan,  but  who  used  bis  unctuous  reputation  to 
cheat  the  confiding  poor  without  stint.  The  in- 
cident only  confirms  the  familiar  truth  that  roguery 
of  this  sort  is  found  among  all  classes ; but  noblesse 
oblige  will  soon  become  an  obsolete  phrase  if  the 
Hooleys  and  their  kind  are  able  to  continue  such 
work.  It  should  be  added  that  one  of  the  impli- 
cated peers  has  since  denied  that  the  money  re- 
ceived was  for  influence,  and  asserts  that  it  was  for 
services  rendered. 

The  terms  proposed  by  the  President  as  a basis 
for  peace  negotiations  are  hard,  but  not  harder 
than  were  to  have  been  expected.  The  question 
of  the  Philippines  has  been  left  open,  and  we 
think  this  an  error,  at  least  in  this,  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  have  renounced  any  intention  to  take 
the  islands  for  the  United  States,  holding  them 
temporarily  merely  with  a view  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  their  people.  So  far  as  our  own  interests 
are  concerned,  they  will  be  promoted  by  refusing 
to  undertake  the  government  of  these  islands,  or 
of  Luzon  or  of  Manila  alone.  Annexation  is  fa- 
vored by  a few  persons  who  regal’d  commerce  in 
sugar  and  tobacco  as  possessing  a claim  on  our 
government  superior  to  considerations  of  national 
honor  or  to  those  of  our  republican  tradition. 
Some  men  whose  imagination  is  warm  and  whose 
judgment  is  inactive  agree  with  these  trading 
souls.  There  are  others  who  want  us  to  imitate 
Europe,  but  who  do  not  understand  precisely  what 
Europe  is  doing  in  the  way  of  colonizing,  or  what 
it  is  suffering  by  reason  of  its  efforts.  These  are 
our  annexationists,  and  the  President  would  have 
done  well  to  disappoint  them  in  advance.  Now 
he  leaves  the  question  open  for  politics;  and  while 
we  believe  that  the  expansionists  will  be  beaten 
by  the  people,  if  we  are  to  have  a fair  discussion, 
no  one  can  predict  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  It  is  significant  that  the  Indiana  Repub- 
licans at  their  State  convention  last  week  did  not 
demand  territorial  expansion.  Spain  is  evidently 
ready  to  take  our  terms,  whatever  they  are.  be- 
cause she  must,  and  peace  is  assured.  But  peace 
may  bring  us  heavier  burdens  than  war,  if  we  are 
unjust  and  ungenerous,  or  too  greedy  for  our  own 
welfare. 

There  is  a growing  instead  of  a decreasing  or 
even  halting  interest  in  favor  of  a good  and  friend- 
ly understanding  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States.  In  a large  way  this  is  as  it  should 
be,  for  not  only  are  the  interests  of  the  two  peoples 
much  the  same,  notwithstanding  their  diametrical- 
ly opposite  commercial  policies,  but,  what  is  great- 
er still,  their  conception  of  the  rights  of  th6  in- 
dividual and  of  his  liberty  is  the  same.  By  ail 
means  the  two  nations  should  be  friends,  and  the 
best  way  to  promote  such  a friendship  is  to  adopt  a 
general  policy  of  arbitration.  It  would  do  more 
for  the  advancement  of  Christianity  in  the  world 
if  Americans  and  Englishmen  should  agree  never 
to  fight  each  other  without  first  submitting  their 
difference  to  peaceful  arbitration,  than  if  they 
should  agree  to  fight  together  against  each  other's 
enemies.  The  latter  agreement  may  be  well  on 
occasion,  but  the  first  is  good  and  wholesome  all 
the  time.  We  are  now  in  a fervor  of  friendship, 
and  so  are  the  Englishmen.  It  is  a time  when  we 
need  to  recover  command  of  ourselves.  It  must 
be  borue  in  mind  that  the  English  have  a foreign 
policy  which  must  be  carried  thrdugh,  and  which 
ought  to  be  carried  through  with  a much  stronger 
hand  than  Lord  Salisbury’s.  It  is  England’s  in- 
terest that  we  should  acquire  territory  in  the  Pa- 
cific, because  then  we  would  probably  have  to  fight 
her  cause  in  China.  Shall  we  take  the  Philippines, 
where  expenses  are  bound  to  be  out  of  proportion 
to  revenue,  and  which  will  continue  to  be  the 
home  of  alien  and  largely  of  savage  peoples,  in  or- 
der that  we  may  protect  England  in  China  against 
Russia  and  France  and  Germany?  No  English 
friend  of  ours  thinks  we  ought.  Many  English 
friends  of  ours  think  that  England  herself  would 
be  better  off  if  Russia  or  France  or  Germany,  in- 
stead of  tlie  Chinese,  controlled  the  lands  now  un- 
der the  nominal  sway  of  the  Emperor. 

Who  is  responsible  for  the  medical  and  sanitary 
conditions  prevailing  at  Santiago  de  Cuba?  The 
stories  that  come  to  us  from  the  field  of  battle  and 
from  the  transports  coming  North  with  the  sick 
men  of  the  army  are  heart-rending.  We  know 
that  the  lack  of  medical  appliances,  of  medicines, 
of  ordinary  comforts,  of  doctors  and  nurses,  was 
criminal.  We  know  that  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  Red  Cross  Society,  conditions  would  have  been 
more  murderous  than  they  actually  have  been.  But 
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who  is  responsible?  Whoever  it  njay  be,  the  se- 
verest punishment  will  be  mijd  compared  with  the 
wrong  which  he  has  inflicted  on  our  soldiers.  At 
the  very  outset  of  the  expedition  from  Tampa  the 
wrong  began.  Whether  sufficient  medical  supplies 
for  the  army  were  taken  or  not,  not  nearly  enough 
reached  the  front.  We  are  told  that  a sufficient 
supply  was  forwarded,  and  that  a sufficient  sup- 
ply of  good  and  nourishing  food,  including  canned 
soups  and  fresh  meat,  was  actually  shipped  on  the 
transports  to  Santiago,  but  we  know  that  the  sol- 
diers never  had  them.  Who  is  to  blame  for  this? 
Who  is  to  blame  for  leaving  needed  supplies  behind 
at  Tampa?  Who  is  to  blame  for  not  giving  the 
soldiers  what  was  actually  on  the  transports  at  Si- 
boney?  Is  it  the  Surgeon-General,  or  the  Quarter 
master- General,  or  the  Commissary  General,  or  is 
it  General  Shafter?  Who  is  responsible  for  the 
horrors  of  the  transports  that  have  brought  back 
the  stricken  soldiers?  Did  General  Shafter  really 
forbid  the  captain  of  the  Concho  from  getting  a 
fresh  supply  of  water  to  take  the  place  of  that 
which  had  been  in  his  ship  since  last  May?  There 
is  nothing  more  sickening  than  the  story  of  the 
Concho,  except  it  be  that  of  the  other  transports. 

It  is  the  story  of  men  sick  with  fever,  crowded  into 
noisome  holes,  drinking  foul  water,  without  neces- 
sary medicines.  And  these  sick  men  are  the  sol- 
diers who  have  fought  our  battle,  the  soldiers  of  the 
richest  and  most  resourceful  nation  of  the  world. 
There  is  another  story,  too,  that  of  wounded  sol- 
diers on  the  field  of  battle  without  surgical  aid,  and 
that  of  other  wounded  men  walking  miles  and 
miles  to  the  rear  for  doctors  and  hospital,  some  of 
them  surviving,  and  all  of  them  displaying  the  hero- 
ism of  martyrs.  The  campaign  of  Santiago  illus- 
trated the  magnificent  virtues  of  the  American  sol- 
dier, but  it  gave  an  opportunity  to  some  careless 
criminal,  to  whom  justice  should  be  done.  Who  is 
he? 

HOW  FAR  SHALL  WE  GO? 

THE  foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  has  been 
changed.  Our  government  has  already  be- 
come a colonial  power  by  the  annexation  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  it  is  doomed  to  Require  Puerto 
Rico,  and  to  hold  Cuba  for  some  time  to  come, 
and  the  question  is  whether  it  shall  go  on  in  its 
career;  whether,  to  use  the  modern  phrase,  it  shall 
become  a “ world  power  in  other  words,  whether 
it  shall  imitate  absolute  powers  like  Russia  and 
Germany,  or  that  curious  democracy  of  France, 
which,  in  its  foreign  policy  and  in  its  military  sys- 
tem, is  so  much  like  an  absolute  power  as  to  be 
hardly  distinguishable  from  its  neighbors.  There 
is,  be  it  understood,  no  disposition  on  the  part  of 
our  politicians  to  follow  the  example  of  Great 
Britain  in  establishing  free  democracies  in  the  tem- 
perate countries  of  the  world.  So  far  as  the  colo- 
nial experiences  and  policy  of  England  furnish  any 
precedent  for  the.course-  in  which  we  have  entered, 
it  is  to  be  found  in  her  rule  of  India  and  thecrown 
colonies.  In  other  words,  we  are  beginning  an  ex- 
periment which  has  failed  whenever  or  by  whom- 
soever it  has  been  undertaken.  It  is  not  true,  of 
course,  that  we  are  to  repeat  the  experience  of  Eng- 
land in  this  country,  for  we  are  not  to  attempt  to 
rule  our  own  people  without  their  consent,  or  to 
monopolize  their  trade  to  our  own  expected  gain 
and  to  their  certain  loss.  We  have  undertaken 
the  government  of  distant  and  alien  peoples,  whose 
customs,  manners,  morals,  religion,  habits  of 
thought,  are  utterly  different  from  our  own.  In 
undertaking  similar  experiments,  the  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, including  Great  Britain,  have  succeeded  in  es- 
tablishing expensive  military  posts  and  naval  sla- 
tions.  Spain’s  experiment  is  at  an  end,  andweare 
picking  it  up  where  she  was  compelled  to  drop  it, 
having  abundantly  proved  her  wretched  incapacity. 
That  we  shall  give  to  all  the  old  Spanish  dominions 
which  have  come  within  our  power  a better  go\- 
ernment  than  Spain  has  given  them  goes  without 
saying.  It  is  impossible  for  an  American  to  be  so 
cruel  and  so  oppressive  as  Spanish  officials  habit- 
ually are,  and  it  would  be  equally  impossible  foi 
the  most  dishonest  of  our  politicians  to  be  so  ra- 
pacious as  Spanish  captain -generals  have  been. 
American  government  can  never  become  so  corrup 
or  so  indifferent  as  to  turn  a plunderer  like  W ev 
ler,  for  example,  into  rich  colonial  pastures  in 
order  that  he  may  satiate  his  ambition  on 
money  that  he  may  extort  and  steal  from  t ie 
subjects  of  his  country.  But  we  must  neverthe- 
less expect  to  be  disgraced  abroad  by  the  poh  * 
cians  who  will  seek  and  obtain  colonial  offices, 
just  as  we  are  shamed  by  them  at  home  at  leas 
until,  in  the  remote  future,  Congress  shall  vie  i 
to  a public  clamor  that  is  sure  to  become  violet) 
before  it  attains  its  object,  and  shall  esiabhs  i a 
colonial  service  offering  rewards  to  able  and  lion 
orable  men. 

We  are  no  longer  at  the  parting  of  the  wa^s. 
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We  have  chosen  our  path,  and  we  have  onlv  to 
decide  bo*  far  we  shall  walk  in  it.  We  muS 
govern  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  we  must  hold 
Cuba  until  its  people  establish  a stable  govern- 
ment. Shall  we  go  on  acquiring,  or  shall  we  ston 
with  what  we  have  until  Congress  has  shown  its 
capacity  for  colonial  government— at  least  until  it 
has  established  a system  and  enacted  necessary 
laws?  Our  experience  with  Congressional  govern- 
ment of  the  Territories  and  of  Alaska  does  not 
encourage  us  to  believe  that  this  new  experiment 
will  be  a brilliant  political  success,  at  least  until 
we  become  more  careful  in  our  selection  of  Con' 
g!  ess  me  li.  Alaska,  it  must  be  remembered  was 
pmchased  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  The  power 
of  Congress  to  govern  it  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned. Some  of  the  newspapers  have  recently 

't;,  XrSS'^'VO,,d“  and  8,1  '-pi-ise  at  a decision 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  California,  in 
which  is  set  forth  the  liberal  power  of  Congress 
over  territories  belonging  to  the  United  Suites 
llut  the  decsion  is  merely  a restatement  of  decisions 

Of  the  Supreme  Court,  several  of  them  as  early 
as  the  chief-justiceship  of  Marshall.  The  truth 
is  that  the  power  of  Congress  over  territory  out- 
side  of  the  States  is  practically  unlimited;  but  so 
far  as  Alaska  is  concerned,  it  has  been  exercised  so 
uiiiiitelligentlv  and  with  such  lack  of  diligence 
and  interest  that  Alaska  is  still  almost  without 
government.  The  explanation  of  this  is,  of  course 
that  Congressmen  are  too  much  devoted  to  the 
material  and  pecuniary  interests  of  their  districts 
and  of  influential  private  citizens  to  care  for  law 
and  justice  generally.  If  there  is  money  for  any 
one  in  proposed  legislation  for  a distant  colony 
"!i,y  exl>eet  the  enactment  of  a law;  if  the  pro- 
posed legislation  merely  contemplates  the  welfare 
of  the  colonists,  the  establishment  of  a just  and  ' 
<‘<I "it  ible  rule  over  the  subjects  of  the  republic, 
we  may  expect  to  wait  for  many  years  before 
Congress  will  become  sufficiently  interested  to 
consider  the  measure  seriously  and  to  establish 
the  law.  And  even  then  the  personnel  of  Con- 
gress must  be  greatly  improved  if  our  subjects  are 
to  have  a competent,  and  wise  hotly  of  laws.  At 
least  our  experience  with  Congress  justifies  us  in 
expecting  a halting,  feeble,  incomplete,  and  inef- 
ficient government  of  our  colonies.  The  improve- 
ment that  will  take  place  in  the  government  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  of  Cuba  will  be  due  to  the  supe- 
rior character  of  tile  administration  which  the  Span- 
lsli-ridden  people  will  enjoy. 

We  start  out  in  our  colonizing  career  absolutely 
without  experience,  without  a system,  without  the 
machinery  necessary  for  colonial  government,  and 
with  a Congress  aud  under  a condition  of  politics 
which  suggest  grave  doubts  of  our  ability  to  gov- 
ern wisely.  Already  we  are  catching  a"  glimpse 
of  the  future  through  Hawaii.  The  Americans 
who  live  there,  many  of  whom  were  born  there, 
are  competent  to  carry  on  the  government  or  the 
islands.  However  much  we  may  dislike  the  man 
ner  in  which  Mr.  Dole  came  to  the  Presidoipiy-^ 
of  the  so-called  republic,  he  is  evidently  a compe- 
tent man,  and  he  enjoys  the  confidence  of  the  mi- 
nunty  which  has  dominated  the  islands.  But  the 
moment  annexation  was  assured,  Mr.  Dole  seems 
to  have  been  dropped  as  a possible  head  of  the 
local  government,  and  politicians,  notably  Mr. 
Harold  Sewell,  of  Maine,  began  to  pull  wires  for 
the  first  governorship.  In  other  words,  we  are  ap- 
parently about  to  apply  the  worst  features  of  our 
politics  to  these  distant  lands,  and  the  natives  and 
residents  of  them  are  about  to  become  dependent 
upon  Congress  for  law  and  justice.  In  view  of 
t le  history  of  the  past,  have  we  not  enough  ma- 
terial for  the  new  experiment?  Before  taking  on 
other  territory,  ought  we  not  to  insist  that  Congress 
s i-ill  learn  its  task  of  colonial  government  with 
what  we  already  have  on  hand?  Many  years  are 
to  pass  before  that  task  is  to  be  properly  learned; 
much  bitterness  of  conflict  and  vast  expense  are 
to  be  endured  by  our  patient  people  before  we  shall 
bo  proud  of  our  colonial  governments.  So  much 
trouble  is  to-be  ours,  we  fear,  that  it  is  a matter  for 
sincere  rejoicing  that  we  have  for  contemplation 
ami  remembrance  the  splendid  examples  of  the  es- 
sential virtues  of  American  manhood  given  bv  the 
army  and  navy  at  the  threshold  of  the  te"st  to 
which  the  American  politician  is  to  be  put. 

there  arc  other  considerations  which  may  well 
f've  "s  I’unse.  The  question  of  expansion  is  no 
longer  one  of  principle  with  us;  it  has  become 
l”i“mle“.  ' *l  pay  this  country  to  take  the 

t nilippines,  for  example?  Wo  think  not.  Indeed, 

It  IS  clear  that  many  years  must  elapse  before  anv 
of  our  colonies  will  begin  to  pay.  We  are  in  the 
position  of  one  who  has  purchased  a landed  estate 
winch  must  be  developed  before  it  will  begin  to 
make  return  of  revenues.  We  must  at  once 
greatly  increase  our  army  and  navy  for  the  defence 
ot  the  territories  which  we  already  possess.  The 
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nowTyi.  nUaI,?penditures  fo1’  -nr  armv  are 
does  ' * '*?  neighborhood  of  *25,000,000.  This 

retTons  n ' ° aCC°'“‘t  ll,e  cost  of  »ew  fortifi- 
pe  di  ure  fortir  acqu,si‘io"S!  necessitate  an  ex- 
vear  If  IT,  i ,1“'' of,  at  leasl  *60,000,000  a 
Li,  "e  ,alfe  the! hilippines,  we  shall  becom- 
1 lied,  according  to  Admiral  Dewey’s  estimate  to 
maintain  a large  force  for  their  defence  against  the 

WeT'  T emV"  ‘I'6  iSlandS  "ea,,y  Them 

hearf  of  in  ' Pe°ple,a,‘?  sava«es’  who  have  never 
We  shor.id  "iT  i i6SS  of  tlle  United  States. 
We  should  probably  leave  them  in  their  present 
condition,  undertaking  only  the  government  of 
Luzon  and  a few  of  the  larger  islands  But  we 

oukl  have  to  hold  our  possessions  by  force  of 

to*50  0o1)  OOfT  'V'IHljg  to  expend  from  *25,000,000 

«50  000  000.1  year  for  soldiers  for  the  Philippines 
alone?  Then  we  have  the  navy  to  consider  Not 
™e"i,'-'ivv  ce  T\?f  “ew  s,liPs-  the  maintenance  of 
veL  W T o , 10  aountry  about  *20,000.000  a 
to  this  r"  e,f  1:1  1 he  obliged  to  add,  say,  *10,000,000 
tw  0 W H®  llefence  of  0UI'  new  outposts.  If  we 
X w Uh'hppines,  our  naval  expenditure  must 
be  doubled.  In  other  words,  to  the  ordinary  year- 
ly expenses  of  the  army  and  navy  we  have  al- 
ready added  *45  000,000  at  least;  and  the  question 

tJnTphff' ’ f°1-  l,}e,sakP  of  holding  three  or  four  of 
le  Philippine  Islands,  governing  an  unwilling 
people,  we  shall  take  upon  ourselves,  in  addition 
to  our  present  expenditure,  an  annual  burden  of 
from  *8,000,000  to  *10,000.000,  besides  an  an- 
nual expenditure  of  from  *10,000,000  to  *15  000  - 
000  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years  for  the  con- 
struction  of  new  ships  and  new  forts. 

These  are  questions  to  be  considered  gravely  and 
thoughtfully  before  we.take  on  more  territory 1 than 
we  have  now  acquired.  For  ourselves  we  be- 
heve  that,  so  far  from  being  of  value  to  us,  the 
Philippines  will  be  a constant  source  of  trouble 
a. constant  threat  of  war-of  war  from  which  we 
will  derive  nothing  that  we  cannot  have  now  with- 
out war  by  the  simple  process  of  keeping  on  good 
terms  with  the  powers  among  whom  China  is  to 
be  ultimately  divided.  But,  moral  and  remote 
causes  aside,  ought  we  not,  in  common  prudence, 
to  refuse  to  undertake  the  government  of  the 
Philippines  at  a cost  entirely  out  of  proportion  to 
their  full  value;  and  ought  we  not  to  he  content 
with  our  present  possessions  until  we  learn  hmv 
Uongress  is  to  carry  on  its  task  in  Hawaii  and 
Puerto  Rico? 


BISMARCK  AND  GERMANY. 

Nobody  will  dispute  that  the  Germans  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  Bismarck.  He  was  so  typical 
a German,  and  he  avoided  so  many  of  the  defects 
that  commonly  go  with  the  German  qualities.  He 
was  under  no  illusions,  sentimental  or  otherwise 
about  the. world  he  lived  in.  He  knew  tlie  levers 
that,  iiKHieauto;  and  lie  knew  how  to  operate  them. 
His  -direct,  practical  businesslike  methods  were 
rather  English  than  German.  Not  since  Fred- 
erick the  Great  has  there  appeared  a German  in 
high  place  who  showed  so  perfect  an  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends. 

But  it  is  necessary,  in  appraising  his  achieve 
met  1 Is,  to  consider  the  ends  for  which  he  wrought, 
lo  admire  a display  of  force,  as  such  and  unre- 
servedly-. is  to  fall  into  a dangerous  state  of  mind. 
BiSMARCK-worship  is  such  an  unreserved  admira- 
tion, just  as  Napoleon- worship  was.  We  are  at  a 
distance  from  Napoleon,  which  enables  us  to  ap- 
praise exactly  his  achievements.  We  see  that 
’’they  have  become  void  of  effect,  and  the  affairs 
of  the  world  return  to  their  former  level.”  Will 
it  be  different  with  those  of  the  only  other  man  of 
the  nineteenth  century  who  is  worthy  to  be  named 
with  him  as  an  example  of  sheer  personal  force? 

Nobody  has  thought  or  will  think  of  praising 
Bismarck  as  a friend  of  humanity-.  He  himself 
would  have  been  the  first  to  reject  such  a preten- 
sion. The  epitaph  he  composed  for  his  own  tomb- 
stone shows  in  what  light  his  life  appeared  to 
himself.  He  was  a “ faithful  German.”  That  he 
was  a patriotic  German,  according  to  his  lights, 
cannot  be  doubted.  His  life-long  desire  was  that 
his  Prussia  should  be  aggrandized,  and  the  great 
work  of  his  life  was  the  bringing  of  all  Protestant 
Germany,  including  even  some  states  which  are 
not  nominally-  Protestant,  into  one  powerful  con- 
federation under  the  primacy  of  Prussia.  His 
efforts  were  crowned  with  a great  success.  United 
Germany  is  his  work.  . He  was  the  only  man  who 
can  be  said  to  have  been  indispensable  to  its  ac- 
complishment. Even  now,  looking  back  over  a 
generation,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  the  union  could 
have  been  brought  about  if  Bismarck  had  not 
been.  The  dreams  of  the  “ideologists”  could 
not  have  been  realized  without  this  “ business 
man.”  From  his  own  point  of  view  his  success 
was  unmixed.  He  found  his  country  not  higher 
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but  the  best-disc, pin, ed  nation  in  Europe  The 
scattered  principalities  were  welded  into  one  now 
® ,f  empire  by  the  same  .means  by  which*  the 
great  empires  of  history  were  established. 

it  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  a statesman  whose 

method  had  achieved  such  a success  would Iban 
don  it  when  the  success  had  been  achieved.  And 
in  fact,  the  German  Empire  under  Bismarck  foil 
coufl  t]le  trad,tlo'!s°f  ‘he  Prussian  monarchy.  He 
could  skilfully  cajole  the  leaders  of  parliamenlarv 
opposition.  But  ill  the  last  resort  be  governed 
y force,  which  it  never  became  necessary  for  him 
actually  to  use.  The  knowledge  that  he  possessed 

nos'edSte"OUSlll b0tl' t0''  *lim  aild  fortliose  who  op- 
1 osed  him,  and  opposition  was  not  carried  beyond 
the  danger-point.  “The  consent  of  the  governed  ” 
was  of  no  more  necessity  in  Bismarck’s  scheme  of 
po  itics  than  111  Julius  Caesar  s.  Accordingly  pater- 
nalism  took  the  place  of  individualism,  and  took 
the  form  of  state  socialism."  What  in  more 
modern  communities  are  held  to  ho  the  rights  of 
the  people  came  to  them  in  Bismarck’s  Gerinanv 
as  graces  from  the  throne.  He  was  anxious  ,0 
allay  popular  discontent  in  every  way  except  the 
one  needful  way  of  admitting  the  right  of  the  peo- 
ple to  govern  themselves.  When  it  came  to  that, 
lie  always  let  it  be  understood  that  the  army  was 
at  the  door  of  the  Reichstag.  Accordingly  in- 
dividualism was  repressed;  paternalism  was  sub- 
stituted;  and  11.  respect  to  political  civilization, 
the  first  S atC  °f  t l<!  Ge,',nau  PeoI>!e  is  worse  than 

It  was  the  irony  of  fate  that  Bismarck  himself 
shou  d have  perished  at  the  hands  of  the  monster 
which  he  had  built  up.  There  is  a human  pathos 
in  his  appeal  to  the  constitution  and  to  public 
opinion  against  the  masterfulness  of  his  young 
master,"  but  there  is  also  a political  retribution 
ihe  Kmsei-  treated  this  appeal,  when  it  was  made 
by  Bismarck,  as  Bismarck  had  taught  him  to  treat 
1 us  Bismarck  himself  had  been  accustomed  to 
treat  it  when  it  was  made  by  the  representatives  of 
the  German  people.  The  world  at  large  is  under 
no  debt  to  Bismarck.  It  is  not  better  or  freer  or 
happier  because  he  has  lived  in  it.  What  even 
Germany  owes  to  him  it  must  be  left  for  the 
future  to  determine,  hut  it  is  already  plain  that 
against  this  debt  there  are  heavy  offsets  and  abate- 
men  Is. 

In  spite  of  the  enormous  space  lie  fijfed  in  his 
own  time,  aud  of  the  enormous  force  he  displayed, 
he  can  scaicely  be  ranked  among  the  great  men  of 
the  world.  The  measure  of  the  greatness  of  these 
men  was  the  extent  of  their  “co-operation  with 
the  real  tendency  of  the  world.”  The  measure  of 
Bismarck  s strength  was  the  extent  to  which  he 
succeeded  in  obstructing  this  tendency.  The  most 
powerful  champion  of  reaction  is  not  a great  mau 
He  is  only  a "big  fellow.” 


DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Thursday,  July  28.— Ponce,  the  largest  city  in  Puerto 
Kieo,  surrendered  to  our  navy  and  was  occupied  by  our 
army.  A despatch  from  Captain  Iligginson  of  the  Mas- 
mchusett * says  that  Commander  Davis,  with  the  Dixie 
Annapolis,  Wasp,  and  Gloucester,  left  Ihe  port  of  Guanica 
yesterday  afternoon  to  hlocknde  Ponce  and  capture  light- 
ers for  the  use  of  the  army.  Shortly  after  midnight  the 

K>rt  nnd  city  of  Ponce  were  "surrendered  to  Commander 
P vis  upon  demand.”  Provisional  articles  of  surrender 
stipulated  by  the  Spanish  commander  aud  accepted  by 
Commander  Davis  were:  1.  Garrison  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
2 Civil  government  to  remain  in  force.  3.  Police 
and  fire  brigade  to  be  maintained  without  arms.  4.  Cap- 
tain of  the  port  not  to  be  made  a prisoner.  This  morn- 
ing. at  6.40  o’clock,  General  Miles  and  General  Wilson, 
with  the  Massachusetts,  Cincinnati,  ami  transports,  ar- 
rived at  Ponce  from  Guanica.  Captured  lighters  were 
ureii  in  landing  the  army.  The  ili-iqpaiUi  concludes: 
“No  resistance.  Troops  welcomed  by  inhabitants.  Great 
enthusiasm.  Captured  80  lighters,  20  sailing  vessels  and 
120  tons  of  coal.” 

General  Miles  s account  of  the  same  occurrences  was 
sent  while  General  Wilson,  with  Ernst’s  brigade,  was  dis- 
embarking. " Spanish  troops  arc  retreating  from  south 
ern  part  of  Puerto  Rico.”  he  savs.  “ Ponce  and  its  port 
having  a population  of  fifty  thousand,  now  under  Aineri- 
can  Hag  The  populace  received  troops  and  saluted  the 
nag  with  wild  enthusiasm.  . . . 'Phis  is  a prosperous  and 
bcuutiful  country.  The  army  will  soon  be  in  inouniain 
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SANTIAGO’S  FILTHY  STREETS. 


DISCUSSING  TIIE  SURRENDER  ON  A STREET  CORNER. 


SANTIAGO  AFTER  THE  SURRENDER. 

Photographs  by  Jamf.s  Burton,  Special  Photographer  for  " Harper’s  Weekly”  with  General  Shafters  Army. 
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The  Williamsport  (Pennsylvania)  Index  Jmvinp  ron- 
l mated  the  “after-action  prayer”  of  Captain  Philip  of 
the  Texas  with  the  “frequently  quoted  profanity  of  Cap- 
tain Evans  of  the  Iowa,  Captain  Evans  has  made  reply 
through  the  newspapers  in  a letter  which  is  not  to  he 
read  without  emotion.  He  says  that  after  the  Vizcaya 
had  si  ruck  her  colors  in  the  fight  off  Santiago  the  chap- 
lain of  the  Iowa  came  to  him  and  suggested  saying  “a 
few  words  of  thanks  to  Almighty  God  for  our  victory. 
Captain  Evans  said,  “ By  all  means 
do  so;  I will  have  the  men  sent  aft 
for  that  purpose”;  but  just  then  it 
was  reported  that  a Spanish  battle- 
ship was  standing  towards  them 
from  the  eastward,  so  they  immedi- 
ately got  ready  to  fight  her,  and  by 
the  time  it  was  discovered  that  she 
was  an  Austrian  the  Iowa  was  sur- 
rounded by  boats  bringing  dying 
and  wounded  prisoners  from  the 
Vizcaya,  the  relief  of  whom  en- 
grossed all  attention.  So,  owing  to 
the  stress  of  circumstances,  formal 
thanks  were  not  returned.  Never- 
theless. says  Captain  Evans,  “every 
drop  of  blood  in  my  body  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  3d  of  July  was 
singing  thanks  and  praise  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  the  victory  we  had 
won.” 

That  Captain  Evans  has  not  been 
overmuch  pleased  lo  he  contrasted 
us  a profftne  officer  with  his  God- 
fearing brother  of  the  Texas  appears 
in  his  remark  that  he,  like  the  ma- 
jority of  the  officers  of  the  navy, 
had  never  thought  it  necessary  to 
announce  to  his  crew  that  he 
believed  in  Almighty  God,  but  had 
considered  that  that  “ went  without 
saving.”  though  Captain  Philip  had 

a perfect  right  to  make  such  formal  acknowledgment  if  he 
chose.  The  impression  made  on  a reader  of  the  story  of 
Captain  Philip’s  pious  acknowledgment  is  that  his  choice 
of  the  words  he  used  was  made  under  stress  of  strong 
emotion,  and  was  due  to  a vivid  sense  of  an  escape  nl 
most  miraculous  from  sudden  death.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  in  the  fight,  within  a very  few  minutes  after 
Captain 'Philip  and  the  officers  with  him  left  the  bridge 
of  the  Texas,  a shot,  came  along  and  demolished  the  plat- 
form on  which  they  had  been  standing.  Their  escape 
was  either  a marvellous  piece  of  good  luck  or  it  was 
“providential.”  In  view  of  it  as  something  fresh  in  Cap- 
tain Philip’s  mind,  and  of  the  further  wonder  that  not  a 
man  on  the  Texas  had  been  hurt,  his  solemn  attestation 
of  “ belief  in  Almighty  God  ” seems  not  at  all  unnatural. 
It  may  he  doubted  whether  the  somewhat  profuse  adver- 
tisement of  the  godliness  of  Captain  Philip  by  his  chap- 
lain, Mr.  Jones,  has. been  of  especial  service  to  the  cap 
tain.  Most  readers  like  the  story  of  Captain  Philip’s 
“ after- action  prayer”  better  in  the  brief  simplicity  of  its 
original  narration  than  as  garnished  by  Chaplain  Jones’s 
details  and  testimonials. 

Our  naval  officers  seem  to  be  an  unusually  religious  lot 
of  men.  Very  likely  the  perils  and  vicissitudes  of  the  sea 
are  more  potent  to 
make  men  conscious 
of  the  presence  of 
their  Maker  and  of 
their  dependence 
upon  Hitn  than  the 
ordinary  experiences 
of  life  ashore. 
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however,  the  Almighty  fought  with  Cochrane  also.  The 
cm.se  then  w.is  tl.e  sumo  ns  now,  the  cause  of  Spanish 
colonists— Chilians  and  other  South  Americans  against 

SlDr"  H,  S.  McArthur,  of  New  York,  in  n recent  ser- 
mon in  Tremont  Temple,  Boston,  found  it  notable  not 
only  that  the  Lord  was  conspicuously  on  om  .Kle,  but 
that  so  many  pious  men  were  fighting  our  hat  ties.  Dewev 
and  Sampson  are  Christians,”  he  is  reported  «>  have  said, 
“and  Gome/,  and  Miles  are  also,  and  Baptists  at  that. 
That  is  interesting,  if  not  certainly  conclusive.  If  Gomez 
is  a Baptist,  one  would  like  to  know  how  it  happened; 
but,  anyway,  Spain  bad  better  be  in  baste  to  make  peace. 
The  fact  that  Admiral  Cervern  and  the  officers  with  him 
go  regularly  to  church  on  Sundays  at  Annapolis  should 
not  weigh  To  the  contrary. 


1st  LIEUT.  WILLIAM  II.  SMITH, 
lOtli  U.  S Cavalry. 


CAPT.  CHARLES  \V.  ROWELL. 
2«1  U.  S.  Infantry. 


PRIVATE  CIIAS.  D.  JACOB,  JR., 
Troop  G,  1st  U.  S.  Cavalry.  Killed 


As  for  the  “cuss- 
words”  which  Cap- 
tain Evans  is  credited 
with  using  some- 
times, that  is  largely 
a joke.  If  on  occa- 
sion he  buttresses  bis 
language  with  ex- 
pletives, that  is  a 
matter  of  superficial 
importance, with  some 
hearing  perhaps  on 
temperament,  blit 
very  little  on  charac- 
ter or  piety.  Some 
very  pious  men  swear 
sometimes.  There 
was  Andrew  Jack- 
son  ; and  George 
Washington  is  confi- 
dently stated  to  have 
damned  General  Lee. 
Is  it  not  recorded  that  the  Duke  of  Wellington  sometimes 
used  words  of  not  very  carefully  modulated  comminution? 
Yet,  the  great  duke’s  piety  appears  in  the  story  that  when 
in  church  lie  came  to  that  place  in  the  Psalter  where  the 
text^ runs  “Thou  hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  bat- 
tle,” he. always  read  that  verse  aloud,  though  it  is  an  odd- 
numbered  verse,  and  so  one  of  those  allotted  to  the  priest 
and  not  to  the  congregation. 

Evidences  of  a disposition  to  trace  the  hand  of  Provi- 
dence in  our  war  are  not  far  to  seek.  Our  naval  vic- 
tories, with  their  exceedingly  small  attendant  loss  of  life 
to  us.  are  pretty  generally  held  to  border  on  the  miracu- 
lous, and  so  they  do,  though  readers  of  history  are  aware 
that  they  are  not  the  first  sea-fights  in  which  the  side 
that  warred  with  Spain  got  off  with  wonderfully  small 

In  the  recently  published  life  of]/>rd  Cochrane  there  are 
stories  of  sea  fights  against  amazing  odds,  or  where  ex- 
traordinary risks  were  taken,  with  resulting  victories  that 
compare  for  1 horoughneas  and  for  small  losses  to  the  vic- 
tors with  our  battles  of  Manila  and  Santiago.  Doubtless, 


U.  S.  ARMY  OFFICERS  KILLED  AT  SANTIAGO. 


Mills  Hotel  No  1,  on  Bleeelcer  Street,  in  New  York, 
which  was  opened  last  November,  has  proved  so  success- 
ful thnt  Mills  Hotel  No.  2 has  since  been  built,  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Ilivington  and  Chrystie  streets,  and  was  opened 
last  week.  It  has  room  for  600  lodgers,  being  smaller 
than  No.  1,  which  has  room  for  1154.  In  arrangement 
No.  2 differs  from  No.  1 in  having  baths  on  every  floor, 
instead  of  in  the  basement  only.  This  change  will  in- 
crease considerably  the  comfort  of  its  patrons.  Both  ho- 
tels arc  open  to  all  respectable  men  who  have  twenty 
cents. 

Mr.  Mills  contended  the  other  day  that  the  assessed 
valuation  of  Hotel  No.  1 should  be  low,  because  the  prop- 
erty made  only  a small  return  on  the  money'  invested. 
The  inference  is  reasonable  that  the  success  of  Hotel  No. 
1 consists  in  its  large  patronage  nnd  in  its  usefulness  to 
the  public,  rather  than  in  remunerativencss  to  its  owner. 

General  Linares’s  cablegram  senton  July  12  from  Santi- 
ago to  Madrid,  explaining  the  necessity  of  surrender,  shows 
a noble  spirit  which  is  appreciated  abroad  if  not  at  home. 
After  setting  forth  the  condition  of  affairs  and  the  utter 
hopelessness  of  continuing  the  defence  of  a city’  whose 
|>eople  had  deserted  it  and  were  being  fed  by  the  enemy, 
he  says  that  if  the  defence  must  goon,  for  reasons  of  which 
he  is  ignorant,  or  that  if  some  one  must  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  surrender,  “ I faithfully  offer  myself  on  the  altars 
of  my  country  for  the  one,  nnd  for  the  other  I will  retain 
the  command  for  the  purpose  of  signingthe  surrender,  for 
my  modest  reputation  is  of  little  value  as  compared  with 
the  country’s  interests.” 

Much  interest  will  be  felt  in  this  country  in  the  recep- 
tion the  beaten  Spanish  officers  and  soldiers  meet  with  on 
their  return  home.  It  has  been  reported  that  Admiral 
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ernment  bonds  and  other  valuables.  Then  suddenly 
he  went  to  France,  leaving  no  address  behind.  Hw 
“secret  process”  is  staled  to  have  been  that  he  “salted” 
the  ocean  by  employing  a diver  to  place  gold  dissolved 
in  mercury  in  a box  which  lie  used  to  let  down  into  the 
ocean,  duly  baited  to  catch  the  riches  of  the  deep.  His 
adventure  is  understood  to  have  profited  him  several  him. 
died  thousand  dollars,  though  doubtless  the  end  of  Ids 
story  will  give  further  illustrations  of  the  wisdom  of 
Solomon  which  will  he  less  to  his  advantage.  Jt  was 
Stevenson  (not  Solomon)  who  said,  “Fools  and  knaves 
both  come  to  grief  in  time,  but  the  fools  first.” 

The  report  that  James  Whitcomb  Riley  is  writing  comic 
opera,  with  Paul  Lawrence  Dunbar  as  his  accomplice,  is 
denied,  assurance  being  given  that  Mr.  Riley  is  busy  this 
summer,  as  usual,  in  the  production 
of  the  general-use  verses,  which  con 
tinue  to  be  in  brisk  demand  by 
American  readers. 


Mr  Wilbur  T.  Crofts  writes  from 
Washington  lo  the  Weekly  to  sav 
that  the  statement  that  the  Kentucky 
was  the  first  American  battle-ship  to 
lie  christened  with  water  is  errone- 
ous. “ The  two  most  famous  ships 
of  our  navy,  the  Constitution  nnd 
the  llartfoi'd,  were  so  christened,” 
says  Mr.  Crofts,  “ and  yet  the  super- 
stition about  luck  and  wine  lives.” 

Mr.  Crofts  will  find  himself  in 
trouble  if  lie  talks  about  “christen- 
ing ” battle  ships,  whether  with  wa- 
ter or  wine.  The  use  of  that  word 
in  association  with  ships  is  warmly 
resented  by  a good  many  persons, 
who  have  persuaded  themselves 
that  it  is  blasphemous. 


Comment  was  mnde  in  the  Week 
LY  of  July  16  oli  a report  that  the 
principal  of  the  Boys’  High-School 
in  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  had  re- 
fused-to  sign  the  diploma  of  a lad 
whose  graduating  essay  had  con- 
tained a criticism  on  the  means  now 
generally  used  to  instil  patriotism 
into  the  minds  of  tin*  pupils  in  American  public  schools. 
Mr.  Soheibner,  the  principal,  says  that  the  report  was  inac- 
curate in  several  particulars,  and  thnt  his  refusal  to  .«ign 
the  young  man’s  diploma  “ was  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  paper  referred  to,  but  was  officially  known.”  Ap- 
parently it  was  officially  approved  also.  ; 

This  has  been  a great  month  for  Constructor  Hobson. 
He.  had  to  come  home  on  official  business  to  plan  for  rais- 
ing the  sunken  Spanish  war-ships,  and  though  he  has  gone 
about  that  business  with  devoted  diligence  he  has  not 
been  able  to  avoid  a great  deal  of  miscellaneous  “recog- 
nition.” He  must  have  found  this  a trying  country  for 
a modest  man,  but,  after  all,  he  couldn’t  hide  for  the  rest 
of  his  days,  and  as  his  fellow-Americnns  hud  accounts  to 
settle  wit’ll  him,  the  settlement  might  as  well  comei  first 
ns  last.  The  culmination  of  his  embarrassments  came 
on  the  evening  of  August  4,  in  New  York,  when,  with 
the  consent  of  Secretary  Long,  he  presided  at  the  pub- 
lic meeting  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  New 
York  Soldiers’  and  Sailors’  Families’  Protective  Associa- 
tion. The  object  of  the  meeting  was  to  raise  funds 
for  the  relief  of  the  families  of  soldiers  and  sailors  who 
have  gone  to  the  war  from  the  city  of  New  York. 
Tiie  means  used  to  raise  the  money  was  to  put  Lieuten- 
ant Hobson  on  exhibition  as  presiding  officer,  to  have 
speeches  made  by  him  and  other  eminent  gentlemen,  and 
to  charge  from  fifty  cents  to  a dollar  for  admission.  The 
meeting  was  highly  successful.  Lieutenant  Hobson  told 
beautiful  stories  about  the  Jackies,  and  told  them  very, 
very  well.  He  was  cheered,  praised,  and  admired;  some 
thousands  of  enthusiastic  citizens  can  now  boast  that  they 
have  seen  him  and  heard  him  talk,  and  a fund  for  an  emi- 


LIEUT.  I*  II.  LEWIS, 
9tli  U.  S.  I iif  mi  try. 


learn  how  he  fares. 


Something  seems  to  have  happened  to  the  Brooklyn 
Bridge;  nothing  serious,  apparently,  but  enough,  perhaps,  volunteer  regiment, 
to  make  the  ferry-boats  popular  for  a week  or  two  among  As  member  of  Con- 
hypercautioiis  persons.  On  Friday  evening,  Julv  29.  a gress  from  Wisconsin 
dead  horse  caused  a block  of  trolley-cars  on  the  bridge,  he  supported  William 
when  suddenly  there  was  a noise  like  a pistol-shot  near  McKinley  for  Speaker, 
the  Brooklyn  tower,  and  many  persons  seem  to  have  re-  Mr.  McKinley,  being 
ceived  the  impression  that  the  bridge  sagged  several  presently  appointed 
inches.  It  takes  an  expert  to  understand  what  really  chairman  of  the  Ways 
happened;  but  the  explanation  given  is  tlmt  one  of  the  nnd  Means  Committee, 
steel  trusses,  described  by  friends  of  the  patient  as  “ a got  up  the  tariff  bill 
bottom  chord,”  buckled  or  twisted  about  200 feet  west  of  which  made  for  him 
the  Brooklyn  tower  on  the  south  roadway.  The  bridge  the  reputation  which 
doctors  say  that  the  strength  of  the  bridge  is  not  af-  afterwards  put  him 
Responsibility  for  the  occurrence  is  distributed  into  a position  to  rc- 


weather.  The  "heat  has  mnde  the  cables  stretch  to  an  un 
usual  extent.  The  trolley  companies  are  said  to  have 
violated  the  bridge  rules  in  allowing  their  cars  to  run  too 
close  together,  thereby  putting  too  many  cars  on  the 
bridge  at  once. 


between  the  trolley  companies  and  the  protracted  hot  member  his  friends 

I Mr.  McConl.  being 

appointed  Governor 
of  Arizona,  endeared 
himself  to  his  party 
by  accepting  the  res- 
T’i„.  i>  v t , „ igiuUions  of  all  Deino- 

1 lie  Rev.  P.  F Jernegan  s scheme  for  getting  the  gold  cratic  officers  and  nut- 
out  of  sea  water  seems  to  have  been  as  ingenious  a plan  ting  Republicans*^  in 

for  demonstrating  the  truth  of  Solomon’s  observation  their  places  It  d< 
about  the  alacrity  with  which  certain  persons  part  with 
their  money  as  has  been  matured  in  many  a moon.  The 
story  in  brief,  as  it  lias  been  coming  out  in  the  newspn- 
pci.N  is  that  Jernegan, being  without  occupation,  and  hav- 
ing leisure  to  i*11  prove  his  mind,  learned  that  there  was 
gold  in  6ca- water,  and  resolved  to  get  some  of  it  out. 


Afler  sundry  apparently  successful  experiments  before 
witnesses,  lie  started  works  on  tbe  const  of  Maine  where 
ocean  water  is  cheap,  good,  and  plentiful,  nnd  proceed- 
cd  to  ship  to  Boston  gold  bricks  ostensibly  derived  bv 
Ins  process  from  the  ocean.  On  the  streiiirlli  of  these 
periodical  bricks  lie  sold  stock  profusely  in  his  eomnanv 
recetving  money  therefor,  which  lie  'turned  into  goV- 
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. ...  liently  worthy  and  patriotic  purpose  has  been  increased 

Cervern  would  not  go  back  at  all,  but  tlmt  is  very  unlike-  by  thirty-five*  hundred  dollars, 
ly.  General  Linares  will  go  home  very  shortly  with  his 

troops,  and  we  shall  know  more  about  Spain  when  we  Governor  Myron  II.  McCord,  whose  portrait  is  licre 


given,  lias  resigned  the  governorship  of  Arizona  to  accept 
the  colonelcy  of  the  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma, 
and  Indian  Territory 


MYRON’  II.  MoCORD, 

Who  rtwijrnwl  Hie  Governor**'!'  "r 
Arizona  to  nccojir  the  ColonriO 
of  a Volunteer  Keginn'iiL 


not  appear  thnt  Col- 
onel McCord  has  had 
any  military  experi- 
ence: but  Captain  I). 

D.  Mitchell,  of  the 

Fifteenth  Infantry,  is  . 

a major  of  his  regiment,  and  may  become  its  licntennn  * 
colonel. 

So  far  as  is  generally  known,  Mark  Twain  has  not  ex- 
pressed his  views  about  the  war.  hut  his  sentiments  ori  on 
of  its  results  arc  set  forth  in  a letter  written  from  Kalte" 
leutgeben,  near  Vienna,  to  the  United  States  consul  a 


Augcbt  18,  1898. 


c»re  - *>■* 

olio — Die  most  memoialile  which  the  II n„  h t^nry' !t  iM  a memorable 
U, ere  have  haj  bn  two  X ",  '"  ll'irty'"’“ 

rank  with  It  as  happy  epoch  nosta  In  i h m h 8 1 m"y  cl"lm  to 
IMCnml  1776.  This  one  mart,  the  hnr  J'of  the^ re|’,,bllc- 
hns  existed  so  long  and  so  nernlcinn.lv  a ?f tbo  eetrangemeut  which 
lea, -u  welcome  condition  of  things  which  ?”gl*"d  and  Amor- 

permanent,  can  be  of  ineatimablf  valne  to  hith  a '""aad  and  mad» 
ally  to  the  world.  8 10  botb  na‘lon»,  and  Incident- 

a„d  ,„re„Z';  g £ thtog^oMhe  heart  and’ih'11*  SF*' 

are  kindred,  a.  well  a.  In  Ido^d  „„d  ,r,  ” , iPlfl  'he  t"'°  "*«°n» 

mean  the  forward  ,„„rch  or  tte'hmna,,  ^ ,them 

hurled.  Let  ns  hope  It  will  stay  buried  ami  , ammoelty  I. 
turies  to  come  this  august  fuimrel  wllTs’tm  L M '*  ",at  for  cen- 
at  our  Fourth,  and  tl„7  mean  m.  continue  to  be  celebrated 

corpse  win  promptly  be  p.,t*to  IZlXITtatV'pTaee.  "*  l"“' 


togeZr"1  in  bri"ging  Britai“  -tata"'  on'y 


£^=is§i=?s 

^3£S5S%s» 
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T„PrnFi,ll,i?m  PePPer.  of  Philadelphia,  died  on 
o?,ly  J9  at  t,le  c°untry  house  of  Mrs.  Hearst  near 
San  Francisco.  He  had  gone  there  to  rest  nnrl 
recruit  Ins  strength.  Hifdeath,  from  ,u,afiW 
tion  of  the  heart,  was  sudden  and  unexpected 

tlit  ^T,r,‘V  r<ral  fo«ndation  to  tile  theory 
that  Philadelphia  is  a languid  city  we  might 

PeLe;xpec:t,V',“t- thd. 1093  °< siic"  * »»  JR 

Pepper  nouhl  brtng  it  to  something  like  a stand- 
on  v fmC  fl118  >0rD  1,843- and  wns  consequently 
?,oyt?fty'fi  y<i?''s  01,1 : bl‘t  the  record  of  the 
nork  he  accomplished  in  thirty-five  years  of  ac 
pjf  llfe  13  extraordinary.  His  father,  William 
Peppet,  was  a noted'  physician,  and  doubtless 
gave  Ills  son  an  excellent  start.  The  son  grad 
'lS(io  „fT'r  "e . University  of  Pennsylvanfa  in 
M “e  med>eal  department  in  1884 
At  twenty-five  he  became  a lecturer  in  Hie  uni- 
versity, in  die  medical  department  of  wiiicli  he 
con tmued  to  hold  important  appointment?  and 
pro  .asorships  until,  in  1881,  he  was  elected  pro 

wWeh  «,  U',"yrs,Uy-  Unik‘r  ■»«  administration, 
whielt  lasted  tiurteen  years,  tlie  Vnivcrsity  of 
Pennsylvania  saw  the  number  of  its  students  in 
crease  from  981  to  2180.  Eight  new  departments 
were  added  to  it,  and  the  value  of  its  property 
and  endowments  more  than  tripled.  Dr  Fenner 
himself  gave  830,000  to  help  on  the  extension  of 
'™lrsr  °f  f'dy  >n  the  medical  scliool  from' 
three  years  to  four. 

n™cCtlid?  Wl,f.t.l,°  d.id  for  ‘lie  university,  he 
medicine  with  such  success  Hint  his 
services  were  in  active  request  as  a consulting 

wiwks  'cf ' 1H°  Wr°ite  et,'ted  eeveral  medical 
works  of  value,  and  many  shorter  papers  He 
served  ns  medical  director  of  the  Philadelphia 
Exposition  of  1876,  ami  was  a leader  in  estab- 
Ar'I’Si,',e  P'"ladTe!P'‘i'i  Museum  of  Science  and 
An  and  the  Free  Library  of  Philadelphia 
His  economy  of  time  is  said  to  have  been  ex- 
traordinary,  and,  unlike  most  men.  lie  was  able 
to  use  all  the  time  he  saved,  for  there  seemed  no 
•*“  foergy  Tlte  Pltiladelphia  ledger 
says  he  used  to  work  etgiiteen  hours  a day  tnk- 

wi?0n"?a  Srn‘  ‘rrf§lllar  inlcrvals-  ind  sleeping 
when  he  found  leisure.  The  effect  of  saving 
Y“e  > 9klm|llns  '|is  meal»  »nd  going  without 
due  sleep  seems  to  have  been  that  he  wna  work- 
ed out  twenty  years  before  his  time.  Only  a 
very  industrious  man  can  make  enougli  of  odd 
moments  borrowed  from  meal  time  nnd  sleep  to 
make  up  for  twenty  years  cut  off  from  the  end 
01  l,fe'  E.  8.  Martin. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

( Continued  from  page  787.) 

region;  weather  delightful;  troops  in  best  of 
S*an?  8Plnfa : anticipate  no  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  future.  Results  thus  far  have 
oeen  accomplished  without  the  loss  of  a single  life  ” 
T,:„IV'"  fiKigfotetit  on  the  skirmish-line  last 
itieatiay  four  Americans  were  wounded.  The 
Spanish  losses  during  the  week  are  not  exactly 
known,  but  it  is  believed  and  hoped  they  do  not 
exceed  a score.)  J 

A ,?h'r  de8Pa‘ch  from  General  Miles:  "The  SDanlsli 
retieat  was  precipitate,  tliey  leaving  rifles  and  anfrnuni- 
n™  ,m  l:u’nicks  an<i  forty  or  fifty  sick  in  liospital  The 
people  are  enjoying  a holiday  in  honor  of  our  arrival 
It  is  known  that  the  garrison,  numbering  only  about  three 
hundred  and  fifty,  and  utterly  without  fu,  port  from  th^ 
eutzens,  were  seized  with  panic;  and  Ih'efr  rotreat  was 
not  mete  y precipitate,  but  uncommonly  ludicrous  add 
10  the  mo8t  Liabla  — a- 

issuw'r^'tm'l!:?'?  proclamation  to  the  Portorriquefios, 
W r ,,f  l °Ck  th-'8  mornlngi  promised  the largest 
prote ctfo,  ty  CODSlsSent,  Wlll‘  a ™>Htary  occupation; 
protection  of  persons  and  of  property;  prosneritv  under 

of™xhtChfw<.llti0?8  “"d  ff°verDmeut;  and  maintenance 
rules 'of  the  a»n|S|b"d  cu,sl0.ms  that  "my  “conform  to  the 
The  ini,  .a  ,llta,7  “tlmintslration,  order,  and  justice  ” 
Lmner  n urn  s ° ii,c  island  a«  teleasid  from  Uieir 
f noweifbv'th  rf!,lat'0fnt  "aud  “ in  ‘‘oped  this  will  be 
if  1 1 it  -y  , e cheerful  acceptance  of  the  government 
»t!:iS,!tab  ” General  Wilsoa  will^et  for  tiie 
P «•!>/,  T ,7  K°ver“»r  of  tile  Ponce  district, 
tarv  AhoJ’lJ! Gcneral  SImfter's  message  to  Secre- 
Garcia's  wlfhili  y '?  ““  ,nt*,r<’sll"g  i‘ctn,  for  it  mokes 
"The  trm.bie  u?  somewhat  easier  to  understand: 
pected  ro  1^  , U '-Qeneral  Garcia  was  that  he  ex- 
word,  p]acedl“  command  at  tins  placc-in  olher 

r.i .we  wo,,M  turn  the  city  over  to  him  I ex 

ti!'itnu!e  °n"mnflllliftlnt,We  WCre  at  War  witl'  Spain,  and 
* t ic  question  of  Cuban  independence  could  not  be 


A PRAYER. 

Almighty  God ; eternal  source 
D °Le.very  a,'m  we  <lal'e  to  wield 
lic  TImie  tlie  thanks,  as  Thine  the  force, 
Un  reeling  deck  or  stricken  field- 
lhe  thunder  of  the  battle  hour 
Is  but  the  whisper  of  Thy  power. 

Thine  is  our  wisdom,  Thine  our  might- 
Oh,  give  us  more  than  strength  and  skill, 
I lie  calmness  born  of  sense  of  right 
Heroic  competence  of  will  ’ 

To  keep  the  awful  tryst  with  death, 

To  know  Thee  in  the  cannon’s  breath. 

% Thee  was  given  the  thought  that  bowed 
All  hearts  upon  the  viclor  deck. 

When  high  above  the  battle's 'shroud 
The  white  flag  fluttered  o’er  the  wreck, 

And  Thine  the  hand  that  checked  the  cheer 
In  that  wild  hour  of  death  and  fear. 

O Lord  of  love!  he  Thine  the  grace 
To  tehcli,  amid  the  wrath  of  war 
Sweet  pity  for  a humbled  race, 

Some  thought  of  those  in  lands  afar 
Where  sad-eyed  women  vainly  yearn 
For  those  who  never  shall  return. 

Great  Master  of  earth's  mighty  school 
Whose  children  are  of  every  land. 

Inform  with  iove  our  alien  rule, 

. And  stay  us  witli  Thy  warning  hand 
If,  tempted  by  imperial  greed, 

We  in  Thy  watchful  eyes  exceed,— 

That,  in  tiie  days  to  come,  0 Lord! 

When  we  ourselves  have  passed  away. 

And  ail  are  gone  who  drew  the  sword, 

Tiie  children  of  our  breed  may  say, 

These  were  our  sires  who,  doubly  great 
Could  strike  yet  spare  the  fallen  state.’ 

S.  Weir  Mitchell. 


Sunday  July  31. — A message  of  this  date  from  General 
Mues,  ut  Ponce,  says  that  Spanish  volunteers  are  surren- 
aermg  themselves,  with  arms  and  ammunition;  that  four- 
mtlis  or  the  people  are  overjoyed  at  the  arrival  of  our 
army,  anti  two  thousand  from  one  place  have  volunteered 
to  serve  with  it.  The  Portorriquefios  are  furnishing  sup- 
plies and  means  of  transportation,  the  custom-house  lias 
already  yielded  $14,000,  and  there  is  a request  for  flags 
to  be  given  to  the  different  municipalities. 

1 he  official  report  of  the  military  operations  around 
Santiago  made  to  Secretary  Alger  by  Inspector-General 
Breckinridge  comments  upon  “the  entire  absence  of  the 
usual  comforts  nnd  conveniences  of  even  the  simplest 
army  hfc  during  the  whole  of  the  expedition,  and  some- 
times of  medical  essentials  even  in  the  hour  of  utmost 
need.  ...The  Inspector  - General’s  observations  on  the 
Cuban  soldiers  and  the  aid  they  have  rendered  are 
judicial.  They  were  of  “undoubted  assistance  ” at  cer- 
tain times  and  in  l heir  own  peculiar  fashion,  but  they 
require  constant  supervision  aud  direction.  “ In  every 
skirmish  or  fight  where  they  were  present  they  seemed 
to  have  a fair  proportion  of  killed  nnd  wounded.”  The 
critical  moment  in  the  campaign,  when  the  uncharacter- 
istic suggestion  wns  made  that  our  army  should  re- 
treat, is  thus  referred  to;  “Doubtless,  through  telegrams 
and  otherwise,  there  have  been  sufficient  indications  of 
the  intense  strain  in  the  whole  military  situation  on  the 
field  of  operations  which  led  to  the  consultation  at  the  El 
Pozo  house  the  night  of  July  2,  and  some  of  the  general 
officers  favored  a retrograde  movement  during  the  day  or 


Hoe°  lw1ng;;K°r'rei!napo"„Cbrnent  8f'apt  and  ‘hd 

SpS^le^iX  ts  "f 

conveying  the  snrrpniero^  ‘deli  has  the  contract  for 

leans,  anil  hisfollowe™'  make  a°Pe“ljV 1pPT8  thc  A,n,r 

aum nt  2U,ooo  may  be  added,  as  appears  from  a 
dispalch  sent  by  Adjutant  - Gener^  CorWn  to 
lajor  General  Wade.  Eighteen  regiments  of  vol 
unieer  troops  will  be  designated  for  (possible)  ser- 

sa'id  n.  n "e"°  "nd<,r  Gencr“l  Wade, and  it  is 
said,  these  regiments  will  be  selected  on  a basis 
such  tlint  each  State  heretofore  unrepresented  at 
tlw  front  shnll  now  have  representation." 

August  A— The  piihllcation  of  an  out- 
official  statement8  °f  Pea<*  h aUl,*orize<'  ia  llda 

e.  , 'o  deerae'1  PmPer  '»  *ny  that  ilia  tor, ns  off,.,-. 

p'  ’y  Inltcl. States  to  S|,„i„  In  ,he  „01„ 

Fmaeh  amhmailor  on  Saturday  last  are  In  „» 

The  President  doe.  not  now  p„t  forward  any  claim  f„r 

ah  cla  bn‘  wllnquiahmenl  of 

all  claim  of  sovereignly  „ver,  or  title  to,  the  Island  of  Calm 
aa  well  as  the  Immediate  eencnallon  by  Spain  of  the  l.l’ 

nm  In  f p"'1',’"  immediate  evac- 

uation of  Puerto  Rico  nnd  other  Islands  under  Spaniel,  aov 

anB,M,ra  " "f  I"dk'a;  like  ceaalon  of 

an  Island  in  the  Udronea.  The  r„hed  Stoles  will  or- 
copy  anil  hold  the  city,  bnynaud  harbor  „r  Manila,  |H-nd- 
'"f  "V;  ennclnslon  of  a Ireatyof  peace  which  shall  deter- 
mine  the  control,  disposition,  and  government  of  the  Phi- 
lippinep. 

inline  terms  are  Accepted  hy  Spain  in  their  entirerv,  it 
is  Hfafed  Mini  cninmlaai.mern  will  1m*  nnn.e«l  by  the  United 
Mate*  io  meet  commisainnern  on  the  part  of  Spain  for  the 
piirjiOFe  of  concluding  u trenty  of  peace  on  the  baaia  above 
indicated. 

General  Merritt  has  requesied  the  War  De- 
partment to  increase  ids  command  to  /jO.OOO  men 

I he  troops  at  present  with  him  at  Manila,  thow 
on  the  way.  and  those  destined  to  form  the  next 
•expedition  from  San  Francis* o number,  all  told 

II  20.000;  it  is  evident  therefore  that  Agui- 
nn Ido’s  successes,  or  his  arrogance,  or  both  to- 
gether, have  more  than  doubled  thc  difficulties 
of  the  situation. 

And  General  Merritt  is  not  alone  in  his  mis- 
trust of  the  Philippine  insurgents.  From  Manila 
to  Rome,  from  the  papal  authorities  io  the  apos- 
tolic legation  at  Washington,  from  the  apostolic 
legation  to  the  department  of  our  government, 
whose  arms  reach  half-way  around  the  earth— 
by  this  course  tiie  news  comes  that  Aguinnldo’s 
motley  following— his  men  of  Luzon,  men  from 
i Katanga,  men  from  Babuyan— threaten  to  kill 
the  bishop  nnd  clergy  at  Cavite.  The  interposi- 
j turn  of  our  government  has  been  requesied,  nnd 
i suitable  instructions  have  been  sent  to  General 
! Merritt  nnd  Admiral  Dewey. 

Wednesday,  August  ./.—The  Secretary  of  War 
made  an  official  statement  concerning  the  “un- 
fortunate occurrences  ” on  the  Seneca  and  (more 
recently)  the  Concho  that  brought  home  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  from  Santiago.  On  both  ves- 
sels the  suffering  was  augmented  by  a lack  of 
proper  accommodations,  medicines,  aud  supplies. 
Secretary  Alger  blame.s  noliody.  but  offers  an 
explanation  of  the  “ unforeseen  circumstances  ” 
that  hampered  the  authorities  at  Santiago,  who 
“ have  done  the  best  they  could.”  The  superla- 
live  of  good  seems  to  have  a somewhat  different 
meaning  when  we  say  the  soldiers  got  their  wounds  when 
“doing  the  best  they  could.” 

„At  a conference  this  afternoon,  in  which  President 
McKinley,  M.  Cambon  (representing  Spain),  and  Secre- 
tary Day  participated,  details  of  the  Araericuu  note  re- 
lating to  conditions  of  peace  were  discussed. 

A landing  of  American  troops  under  General  Brooke 
was  made  at  Arroyo,  on  the  southeastern  const  of  Puerto 
Rico. 

At  Santiago  de  Cuba.  General  Shafter’s  officers  united 
in  a round  robin,  the  gist  of  which  lies  in  ihe  following 
sentences:  “We,  the  undersigned  officers,  commanding 
the  various  brigades,  divisions,  etc.,  of  the  army  of  occu- 
pation in  Cuba,  are  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  this 
army  should  lie  at  once  taken  out  of  the  island  of  Culm 
and  sent  to  some  point  on  the  Northern  sea-coast  of  the 
United  States.  . . . This  army  must  bo  moved  at  once,  or 
perish.”  A letter  from  Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt’ to 
General  Slmfter  explains  the  situation.  “All  of  us  are 
certain,”  writes  Colonel  Roosevelt,  “as  soon  as  the  au- 
thorities at  Washington  fully  appreciate  tin*  conditions  of 
the  army,  to  be  .rent  home.  If  we  are  ke  pt,  here  it  will,  in 
all  human  probability,  mean  un  appalling  disaster,  for  the 
surgeons  here  estimate  that,  over  half  the  army,  if  kept 
here  during  the  sickly  season,  will  die.” 

Thursday,  August  J. — The  Secretary  of  War  has  or- 
dered General  Slmfter's  troops  relieved  from  further  duty 
in  Santiago  as  fast  as  transportation  can  1m*  provided  and 
the  transfer  of  Spanish  prisoners  will  admit  of  reduction 
of  the  garrison.  Mahkion  Wim  ox. 
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BISMARCK  IN  CARICATURE. 


GGRESSIVE 


/ m , aricalurc,  tempered  l»y  not  too  lenient 

A-\  press  laws  of  its  subject’s  own  mukirnr,  was  the 
/ X initiitl  element  of  publicity  that  presented  Bis- 
iniuvk  lo  the  world  at  large  in  his  character  as  a 
statesman,  with  all  his  faults  and  some  of  his  great  duali- 
ties exaggerated  More  than  his  much -admired  and  much- 
criticised  attitude  in  questions  of  public  moment,  and  his 


, i i i‘ 1 1 1 toiiHiiiution,  " inch  document  the  cartoonist, 
ms  placed  in  Ins  hand  in  the  next  sketch,  with  that  nor- 
lion  of  it  exposed  which  begins  with  the  words,  - The 
Chamber  has  the  Right—,”  while  Bismarck  interjects  the 
remark.  • I cannot  govern  wilh  bt.ch  a thing  as  that  hang- 
ing over  me.  6 

During  the  Year  1862  Bismarck  continued  his  repres- 
sive measures  towards  the  press,  and  many  objectionable 
Journals  were  either  eontiseated  or  forced  to  appear  with 
portions  of  their  contents  blotted  out.  Among  the  retalia- 
tory methods  adopted  by  the  persecuted  papers  was  a car- 
toon showing  on  a stormy  sen  a small  craft  manned  by  the 
editors  of  the  three  leading  comic  papers,  who  are  striving 
their  utmost  to  live  through  the  high  sea  of  official  perse- 
cution. At  the  right  is  the  alert  police,  with  hands  ex- 
tended ready  to  seize  the  offenders,  mid  at  the  left  the 
phlegmatic  and  stupid  Law.  High  above  in  the  gloomy 
heavens  appears  Bismarck,  shorn  of  its  three  hairs,  llireal- 
ening  utter  annihilation  to  the  occupants  of  the  boat. 

It  was  some  considerable  time  after  the  appearance 
of  this  cartoon  that  the  famous  three  hairs  which  have 
always  been  associated  wilh  caricatures  of  Bismarck 
appeared.  The  small  cut  showing  Bismarck  with  his  left 
hand  raised  and  his  first  linger  and  thumb  extended, 
though  h rather  insignificant  sketch.  1ms  now  become  fa- 
mous, for  the  reason  that  it  was  the  first  to  bring  the 
three  hairs  into  prominence,  and  to  make  them  a cluunc- 
teristic  of  the  man. 

During  the  first  month  of  1868.  after  Bismarck  had 
shown  his  disposition  to  do  without  the  advice  ami 
aid  of  the  Diet,  he  was  pictured  as  a sign-post,  his  ex- 
tended arm  pointing  straight  ahead,  while  he  encouraged 
the  members  of  Parliament  to  go  home,  as  he  had  no  fur- 
ther use  for  them. 


ISM—  A FOLLOWER  OF  PETER  THE 
HERMIT.  ' 


1868—  DlsMARCK  RECEIVING  THE  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  PRESS. 


to  the  departing  diplomat,  “ Show  t 
thing  from  me,”  at  the  same  tim 
— in  French  throne,  which  is  inscribed, 
, tn  the  spring  of  1890,  of  December.” 

most,  of  his  comic  por- 

bftirs,  to  their  inventor,  he  did  so  with  a 
„ ...  ..... J a head  bowed  by  grief— grief  over  the 

iuture  of  his  great  German  father  land,  which  was  newly 
created  by  him.  %.ii  T ...I 

The  first  notice  by  the  comic  papers  enjoyed  by  Bis-  AJsflng)  '•-Hr,  ''"OsSKp 

marck  occurred  away  back  in  1849.  when  a Berlin  weekly.  aW 

us  will  be  seen  by  the  accompanying  sketch,  pictured  him  iFZl  j • T . I ' 

as  one  of  the  followers  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  here  impel-  ' -'-CR 

souated  by  the  reactionary  Minister  of  Suite  von  Gerlaeh,  Vf/L  \ f 

who  sits  astride  of  a mule,  raises  a cross  in  one  hand,  is  (Vjh'fcw ’"i  r ..it. 

flanked  on  one  side  by  his  adherent,  the  much -despised  ^ 

1 arliamentarian  8tahl,  in  the  garb  of  a Jesuit,  and  on  the 

other  side  bv  Bismarck  clothed  in  crab-shaped  armor,  in-  \ 

tended  to  signify  his  reactionary  tendencies.  In  his  right  Jo.  - ffiESi 

hand  Bismarck  holds  a formidable  knout,  symbolizing  his  «c  jlEW — 

Russian  sympathies,  and  in  his  left  hand  liis  family  tree.  fffj* BL  ~ 

of  which  he  was  always  very  proud.  The  reason  for  in- 


o., 11  uioors  ior  tne  public  good,  did  the  comic  press  con- 
tribute to  bis  ever-growing  reputation. 

tor  forty-one  years  had  this  great  man  flourished 
journalistic  caricature,  and  when,  ' 
lie  returned  the  salient  feature  of 
traits,  the  three  1 
heavy  heart  and 


18G*— BI8KAKCK  IFACST)  HYPNOTIZED  BY 
LOUIS  NAPOLEON  (hi  til'll  INTO). 


1S62— TAKING  LEAVE  OF  THE  FRENCH  COURT. 


Still  later  in  1862,  and  after  Bikmarck  laid  , become  a 
recognized  factor  in  the  Prussian  government,  the  papers 
further  utilized  his  supposed  friendship  with  Napoleon  as 
a subject  of  illustration.  By  this  time  lie  had  identified 
himself  even  more  strongly  than  before  with  the  policy  of 


Again  in  1868.  after  Bismarck  laid  expressed  his  con- 
tempt for  the  Parliamentary  opposition  in  every  possible 
way,  he  was  shown  in  three  individual  sketches  in  va- 
rious attitudes  of  indicating  that  contempt  while  liis  op- 
ponents were  presenting  their  views  in  the  Diet. 


prominent  editors,  who  are  demanding  from  him  permis- 
sion to  tell  the  truth. 

In  1862,  while  Bismarck  was  Prussian  Ambassador  to 
Paris,  the  cartoonists  were  unusually  busy,  and  almost 
every  issue  of  the  comic  papers  contains  some  allusion  to 
him  and  liis  associations  with 
Louis  Napoleon.  The  first, 

ju*t  then  was  beieg  much  ^ 

discussed.  The  Journal  (Its 

Debats  masquerades  as  a si-  is«3— FIRST  appearance 
ren,  for  the  reason  that  at  the  OF  THE  famous  THREE 
time  of  Bismarck’s  appoint-  HAIRS. 


absolutism;  am)  as  Napoleon  was  regarded  as  the  standard- 
bearer  of  that  same  principle.  Bismarck,  in  this  cartoon,  is 
pictured  between  the  Emperor  arid  the  reactionary  minis- 
ter von  Man  ten  (Tel  at  the  moment  of  being  introduced  into 
the  happy  liunLing-grdiinds  of  “pleasing  absolutism.” 


1863— SI IOW I NO  CONTEMPT  FOR  THE  OPPOSITION 
IN  THE  DIET.  / 


In  1864  the  Danish  question  was  interesting  Europe, 
and  England  was  particularly  concerned  in  the  matter 
1 localise  of  the  close  relationship  between  Queen  Victoria, 
King  Christian  of  Denmark,  and  the  rest  of  the  Schles- 
wig-Holstein family,  and  it  was  considered  a good  sticke 
of  business  for  the  London 
, Turns  to  send  de  Bh'wiiz  lo 

l Jy  Berlin  lolnterview  Bismarck 

the  papers  an  opportunity 
iB  ,0  caricature  the  two  nun; 

f 1 • liH  hut  «'f  the  many  sketches 

- -U.n  • produced,  the  ucrompam  iiig 

Bismarck  at,  first  was  501111- 

busiticss  of  state  with  the 
1863-  “NACII  IIAUSE”—  correspondent , but  the  well- 

' “GO  IloME.”  known  insinuating  manner 

and  language  of  de  Blowitz 
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II 


HISMAHCK  ANTI  PE  BLOWITZ  DISCUSSING 
SC  HLESW 1G-HO  L8TBIN. 


18*5 —Til  K PASS  IN  THE  A LI’S. 


-CORRALLING  THE  OYSTERS  (SOU LESW1G-HOLSTEIN) 
AND  HOLDING  ON  TO  THE  (RHINE)  WINE. 


us  ouiecuon,  luiu  ,i... 

Shown  m the  various  stages  of  their  confidences  and  the 

,UZt!:i:"an""--nst  have  ^occurred  during  that  year 
t„- cS  llw  attention  of  the  satirists,  hut  early  m ISM  w 
found  tlie  rather  pretentious  representation  of  a pass  in 
Se  Alps  over  wind,  two  riders  are  approaching  in  oppo- 
Kile  directions  Tlie  man  upon  the  mule  at  die  loft  is 
sunnosrf  to  represent  the  majority  in  the  Diet  that  op- 
posed  with  stubbornness  the  contemplated  armvieform 

demandinir  freuucnt  debate  on  the  question.  He  looks 
M further  ahead  than  the  limits  of  the  constitution 
which  lie  holds  in  his  hand.  Tlie  figure  upon  the  other 
mule  is  Bismarck, who  liiui  shown  the  same  determination 
to  win  his  point  that  the  others  lmd  to  adhere  to  the  statm 
,,,,,,  The  relative  positions  of  tlie  representatives  of  the 
two  principles  are  cleverly  indicated  by  the  attitude  of 
tlie  mules,  between  whom  a collision  seems  inevitable. 
Bismarck  is  shown  to  an  advantage  in  tins  sketch,  for 
While  lie  carefully  studies  tlie  plans  for  army  reorguniza- 
tion  he  holds  his  head  high,  indicating  tli.it  he  is  looking 
ahead  of  and  beyond  questions  of  the  moment;  he  sits 

flrRiii  be  “men, bored  that  in  the  year  1865  the  Prua- 
sian  Diet  refused  in  Mo  the  appropriations  for  goveru- 
ment  expenses  demanded  by  Bismarck,  and  that  the  latter 
settled  the  matter  by  using  tlie  national  funds J°r  'he 
purpose  he  desired,  entirely  ignoring  the  Budget  q es- 
tioii.  How  lie*  wus  to  extricate  himself  from  the  com- 
plications his  independent  action  would  entail  was  a ques- 
tion the  papers  could  not  detennine.  and  so  they  pictured 
him  as  an  acrobat,  endeavoring  to  keep  his  balance  upon 
a slack  wire  extending  from  1865  to  1866.  Hus  German 
Blondin  is.  moreover,  weighted  down  with  the  spectre  of  a 
constitutional  conflict.  . , 

On  October  22, 1865.  Bismarck  and  Louis  Napoleon  met 
at  Biarritz,  and  the  meeting  was  an  excuse  for  the  comic 
papers  to  print  several  humorous  scenes  of  their  inter- 
views, among  which  tlie  accompanying  is  selected  as  hav- 
ing the  most  pcint  as  applied  to  the  situation,  and  also 
because  it  is  characteristic  of  German  humor.  llie 
two  famom  men  are  shown  seated  on  opposite  sides  of  a 
table,  and  the  following  dialogue  explains  the  situation. 
Napoleon  says,  “ You  have  the  oysters  ” (meaning  the 
seaboard  duchies  of  Schleswig-Holstein)  “ and  I will  take 
the  wine”  (meaning  the  Rhine).  Bismarck  gathers  in 
the  oysters,  and  then  seizes  the  bottle,  saying,  “I  beg 
your  pardon  a thousand  times,  but  what  would  oysters  he 
without  (Rhine)  wine?”  . 

After  the  pence  of  Nikolsburg,  by  which  I rusnia  ac- 
quired a large  extension  of  her  territory,  namely,  the  king- 
dom of  Hanover,  Hessen,  Nassau,  and  the  free  city  of 
Frankfurt,  Napoleon  appears  before  Bismarck  in  the  so- 
litude of  a mendicant,  and  is  made  to  ask:  ‘"I  came  to 
congratulate  you  on  the  beautiful  inheritance  you  have 
just  mieivixl.  Have  you  anything  fur  me?”  To  which 
Bismarck  replies. pointing  to  the  door;  “Oh,  pshaw!  We 
don’t  give  to  beggars."  ...  ..  , 

According  to  the  German  press,  Napoleon  continued, 
even  after  this  rebuff,  to  bargain  with  Bismarck,  demand- 
ing that  France  be  compensated  for  Prussia's  gains. 
Napoleon  in  tlie  act  of  soliciting,  and  Bismarck  in  that  of 
refusing,  are  shown  by  tlie  cartoonist  in  a pastoral  scene, 
where  Bismarck  poses  as  a good  shepherd  surrounded 
hv  the  petty  states,  represented  by  rather  simple-looking 
sheep  labelled  Mecklenburg,  Weimar,  Saxony,  and  Old- 
enburg. Baden  and  Bavaria,  apparently  as  little  sheep- 
dogs encouraged  by  Bismarck,  are  aggressive,  and  look 
towards  Napoleon  in  a menacing  way.  Saxony,  which 
had  been  badly  used  by  Prussia  in  the  war  of  1866,  lias 
her  dependent  position  exaggerated  by  her  representative 
sheep  being  attached  to  a stake,  from  which  she  is  try- 
ing to  break  away  that  she  may  flee  to  the  protection  of 
France.  Mother  Germania  floats  in  the  atmosphere  at  the 
background,  and  is  made  to  say  to  Bismarck,  “Look  after 
my  herd,”  while  the  hero  of  the  situation  is  knitting  on 
the  proverbial  shepherd's  sock,  which  in  this  instance  is 
made  to  represent  the  unity  of  the  nation. 

During  1867  the  Luxembourg  question  became  a prom- 
inent one,  and  the  artists  found  considerable  satisfaction 
in  picturing  l-lie  King  of  Holland  as  a peddler  trying  to 
get  rid  of  that  territory.  One  of  these  pictures  shows 
Bismarck,  disguised  as  a policeman,  taking  the  King  by 
the  wrist  and  ordering  him  off  the  street,  telling  him  he 
lias  “ no  license  to  sell  goods.” 

Rumors  of  the  breaking  of  the  peace  of  Prague  were 
rife  early  in  1870.  and  the  cartoonist  showed  the  various 
potentates  prepared  to  sell  out  before  the  war  began.  The 
illustration  given  here  is  entitled  “The  Last  Bazar,”  and 
shows  the  Pope,  Louis  Napoleon,  and  Bismarck,  trans- 
formed into  corpulent  women,  offering  for  sale  the  pos- 
sessions they  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 

After  Sedan,  in  1870,  there  was  ample  opportunity  for 
the  artist  to  indulge  in  all  the  satire  at  his  command,  and 
the  events  were  such  that  the  pictures  generally  spoke 
for  themselves,  no  explanation  being  necessary.  One 
of  these  showed  King  William  and  Unser  Fritz  holding 
the  French  wolf  while  Bismarck,  with  a pair  of  shears,  is 
cutting  off  his  claws,  labelled  “Alsace,”  “ Lorraine.”  At 
the  same  time  Bismarck  says,  “ We  shall  have  to  cut.  off 
the  claws  of  this  animal  in  order  to  insure  peace  for  the 
future.” 

In  the  year  1873  the  Italian  minister  La  Marmora  pub- 
lished a book  in  which  he  vigorously  assailed  Bismarck, 
accusing  him  of  a long  list  of  crimes,  any  one  of  which, 
had  lie  been  guilty',  would  have  condemned  him  before  the 
world.  Unfortunately  for  La  Marmora,  he  was  removed 
from  office  just  before  the  book  was  published,  and 
the  journalists  friendly  to  Bismarck  took  advantage 
of  this  fact  to  picture  their  hero  in  the  character  of  Papa- 
gona,  the  bird  - fancier,  dancing  along  over  the  country 
holding  his  Pan’s  pipes  in  one  hand  and  a long  staff  in 
the  other,  while  sitting  upon  this  extended  rod  are  three 
tamed  birds  representing  Louis  Napoleon,  the  Saxon-Aus- 
trian  minister  Count  Beust,  and  his  Italian  critic  La  Mar- 
mora, all  of  whom  had  to  go  to  please  Bismarck.  The 
comic  press  of  Berlin  sits  upon  the  ground  in  the  corner, 
pointing  to  the  captive  birds,  and  asking  why  they  were 
so  foolish  as  to  go  on  Bismarck’s  lime. 

By  this  time  Bismarck  had  become  an  object  of  idol- 
atry; loyal  citizens  from  all  parts  of  the  father-land  flock- 
ed to  Berlin  to  look  upon  the  great  man,  and  he  suffered, 
in  consequence,  the  intrusion  to  which  every  one  who  be- 
comes famous  is  more  or  less  subjected.  This  annoyance 
finally  became  so  irritating  to  Bismarck  who,  in  1877,  was 


1866— “WK  GIVE  NOTHING  TO  BEGGARS." 


1866 -THE  KIND  SHEPHERD. 


1867— “YOU’VE  GOT  NO  LICENSES." 


1870— CLIPPING  TIIE  CLAWS  OF  FRANCE. 


1873— THE  BIRD-CATCHER  GATHERING  IN  11  IS  FOES. 


1870— THE  LAST  BAZAR- 
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1884— SQUELCHING  TUB  LONDON  “ TIMES.” 


1888— UNITED  GERMANY  AND  AUSTRIA  DISCLOSED 
TO  THE  CZAR. 


1890— VALE,  BISMARCK. 
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August  13,  1S98. 


suffcrlii-  from  a nervous  illness,  that 
“ST!  l,y  tUe  ridiculous  position  in 
™ ' ,le  was  planed  and  l)y  the  per 

sisteney  with  which  his  well-meaning 
admirers  followed  his  every  step  ",! 
threatened  to  resign.  In  showing  the 
houses  surrounding  his  garden  wL,i 
at  every  window*  a curiosity -seS 
looks  at  Bismarck  with  a pair  of  n nerV- 
glasses,  the  artist  lias  exaggerated  Hip 
situation,  as  cartoonists  arc  wont  to  do 
although  it  is  reasonable  to  believe  the 
subject  of  his  sketch  fully  sympathized 
" Y 1 ™ if  it  was  ovenlone 

lu  1H78  Bismarck  forced  the  Hciclion.,. 

hasw.d'owhisanti.sociahsTia^t^ 

v n , V,”0,-°,,s  opposition  of  that 
„ On  account  of  these  laws  Bis- 
hul'v  ",fts  repeatedly  threatened  that 
fs  advoc !'.!  f !IC  persisted  in 


1877— THE  PENALTY  OF  FAME. 


18TS  AN  UNWILLING  MEAL. 


lifs  advocacy  of  class  legislation  8 The  Reielwi  ■ ■ 

fired  as  a goose;  Bismarck  lias  tile  creature  hv  t?  'S  p',c 
ftn,,n'S1~"K  <lo«„  li.  throat  the  obS^' ^iT*’ 
tin*  papal  WlU. 

tradition,  extends  his  f mt  savino  »T,'h  ™,St™t with 
■•There  is  mv  " o ^ nt  'he  same  lime 

liiifpi m§ 

s ji 1 1 (•(•  the  well-known  scene  from  “Richard  III  ” is  mni 

nilrll  i ti  l’ and  thllt  gentleman  thought  lie  had  Bis 
wY  O,1 1 1 rlgi‘t  condition  to  do  with  him  as  he  pleased 

o!  Y ’a'Y  ,n?!lde,h.old  *?  iead  Bismarck  ™ Tis  dfrS' 

for^ffeetiiall  v"3'n  su<,de, ly  ‘'"own  overboard  and  done 
enertually.  riic  comic  papers  have  shown  tlds  eni 
by  placing  Bismarck  in  a cab,  with  Wimlthorst  as 
■ fr.’  10  hntton  is  pressed  at  tlic  moment  wlien  Windt 
homt  turns  to  his  passenger  and  says,  “ Shall  I go  direct 

eror'Sl  l^^Tr  ^ the,  where  fheC 

peror  iierny  iv.  did  homage  to  the  Pope  and  was  L,.,o 
standing  for  three  days  in  the  snow  and  ice  in  front  of  the 
papal  residence  before  he  was  admitted  to  an  audlencl 
looki”S  from  tl,e  e,ll>  win- 

r ^JVer\  , yn® tliorst  li i9  quietus  by  replying  *-No- 

eatedt  *?.  |D“.  a°rt  (wllere  llle  s,nte  i"snne  asylum  is  Im 
calcdj,  but  drop  me  nt  the  corner  of  Willielmstrasse  ” 
BismarHt's  palace  was  in  Wilhelmstrasse 
in  1H81  it  struck  some  clever  artist  to  perpetuate  the 
fume  of  Bismarck’s 
artistic  peculiarity. 
There  was  therefore 
evolved  the  Apotheo- 
sis of  the  Three  Hairs. 
Hie  first  illustration 
was  entitled  “Pine 
Weather”;  the  second, 
“Changeable”;  and  the 
third,  “ Stormy.”  In 
the  third  instance  the 
hairs  take  the  form  of 
Tim  ,v00r  tool  I * , . the  Pickellmiibe  spike. 

}ear  1884  produced  two  interesting  incidents  ae- 
cording  to  the cartoonist.  The  Hist  one  of  these  was  toe 
discovery  by  Bismarck  on  the  head  of  his  son  Herbert 
one  of  the  three  heredilary  family  liairs.  Tile  Chancel- 
lor IS  Sliown  at,  the  moment  of  .1.1  dl„ m,  _ 


1678-“  AND  TlIEItE  IS  MINE!” 


«-THK  JUDGMENT  OP 
SOLOMON. 


197S-BISMARCK  AND 
WINDT HORST  TALKING  RE- 
CONCILIATION TO  ROME. 


lor  is  shown  at  the  moment  of  the  discovery  The  oth 
('!■  incident  was  the.  action  of  Prince  Bismarck  (as  Ihc 
ical  editor  of  toe  North  German  Gazette)  calling  upon 


VlfZtiaT  "?  P°pe  for  "Oration, 
the  artist  has  shown  tlie  Pone  in  ll.e 
attitude  of  Solomon  in  his  wcfi.'remrm- 
bered  decision  lifting  the  Caroline  Is!- 
ands,  personated  in  the  figure  of  an  in- 
bJSNf  8w.ord  "i  his  liaiidj  and  suggest- 
1!l,1  k.  cut  l he  bnlie  in  two  and 
give  each  one  half.  To  (Ids  Bismarck 

l!n7»a’i*S,d'o  ll,e  fldsc  claimant  in  the 
inble;  but  Spain,  being  tlic  legitimate 

wit  It  Sm  16  ‘"n  ”*■  w,,uId  ra'^cr  part 
• • IV  'f  “,an  s,,c  11  nut  up.  and  exclaims 
lion  t hurt  the  darling.1’  Wherpiipon 
c Pope  recognizing  the  sentimeuli  of 

nvertifspl0""1"’  tU™  ",e  is,a'ld8 

On  the  3d  of  February,  1SR8  the 
and  the  Vienna 
Ojlirmf  Gazette  published  simultnncously 

Austria,  thereby  IvSl  'T""'  “d 

tensive,  had  been  formed  d "Te-  not  on  the  do 

ni  comhinetlieirf  '...a  agist  Ri^^'we^ 

“ Ken,i‘ 

mmrnmsi 

comic  editor  tlie  three  hairs  ^v/th^hicli^tr^11^  l°  -lhe 
j-k  ntmed  him.  saying0  tha'Ias’ he  lms  no 

ti,e  «irtonnist  belter  keep  them  for  a memenio. 

Henry  W.  Fischer. 

BHING 


THE  FIFTH  CORPS  NORTH. 


1S79 — “ I WON’T  KEEP  IIER 

LONG." 


North,  mud  to™  fead't^T  faTot  " # V'TU 
Wasl.h,u‘nCl1  Uf  ,U'°9e  old  kureauersts  of  his  down  'n 

iprvifirt  ^ 'e*  VIta^ty  of  the  men  was  exhausted  in  the 

encnunter’the'hent  and’feverl^^This^orpsIs  toe°  |T  f!  '? 

comn"llyil'"<i|C0"l“iU8  "N  tlle  ""‘total  for  our  futuriTgreat 

SslStl^lr  f"  V nt'“rl-'’ n11  ,,f  tll<:  'cgular  army 
establishment.  Ollier  fresli  Hoops  could  go  in  and  relieve 
■ t.  Ihese  new  men  would  not  he  weak  flora  ,.  ™ 
faltgtle,  and  wounds,  and  would  bear  up  better  ’ 

o,4  j ? °.f  acohiimting  the  men  which  I have  heard 
advanced  is  simple  foolishness.  It  takes  two  years  to  no 

BrinTtl  e Fifto^en  ‘T  “ whl?dZnS 

good  policy  demand0!?*  lome 

A WESTERN  PLAIN. 

A lonely  whitewashed  farm-house  where  I wait 
A sweep  of  swirling  corn-fields,  far  and  nigh,  ’ 

A flight  of  crows  n cross  a dreamy  sky, 

Bast-fading  morning  glories  at  the  gate 
Axr°n<r0niC  seeking  for  Iiis  mate. 

JNo  hazy  purple  mountains  meet  i lie  eye 
.No  giant  white-capped  ocean  thunders  by 
iiie  land  is  quiet  as  the  face  of  Fate. 

A craving  for  die  mountains  and  the  sea, 

• pimng  and  a waiting  evermore; 

A longing  for  the  crags  and  cascades  free 
A yearning  for  tlic  sea-weeds  of  tlie  shore- 
A hopeless  hope,  on  cloud-swept  cliffs  lo  he’ 
lo  hear  Hie  stormy  ocean  billows  ronr.  ’ 

Wa i. teh  Malone. 


1S»(— DISCOVERS  IBS  SON  IIKHI1KI1T  POSSESSES 
ONE  OF  THE  HEREDITARY  THREE  IIAII1S. 


18SI— THE  APOTHEOSIS  OF  THE  THREE  IIAIRS 


18T9  “DROP  ME  AT  TUB  CORNER  OF  WILHBLMSTRASSE." 


the  London  Timex  lo  attend  its  own  affairs  and  to  s 
criticising  his  actions.  In  this  instance  tiio  artist 
sliown  Bismarck  in  tlie  rather  aggressive  attitude  of  e 
mg  the  Jtmes  to  account  on  the  Irish  question. 

When  the  complications  touching  tlie  Caroline  Islai 
came  up,  in  1885,  Hie  Spaniards  were  fighting  mad  a 
threw  nut,  hints  of  mi  alliance  with  France  for  the  n 
pose  of  attacking  Germany.  Bismarck  really  cared  v» 
little  for  tlie  Caroline  Islands;  lie  thought  it  desirable 
make  a show  of  resistance,  hut  finally  suggested  to  Jay  t 
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XV.—  A NUT  OF  COBWEB8  TO  CAGE  A LION. 
THINK  there's  something  besides  a lunatic  that 
you  are  afraid  of,"  said  Martin  to  Matlack  the  next 
morning,  as  they  were  preparing  breakfast. 

“ Wliat’s  that?"  inquired  the  guide,  sharply. 

“ It’s  that  fellow  they  call  the  bishop,”  said  Martin.  “ He 
put  a pretty  heavy  slur  on  you.  You  drove  down  a stake, 
and  you  locked  your  boat  to  it,  and  you  walked  away  as 
big  as  if  you  were  the  sheriff  of  the  county,  and  here  lie 
comes  along,  and  snaps  his  fingers  at  you  and  your  locks, 
and,  as  cool  as  a cucumber,  he  pulls  up  the  stake  and 
shoves  out  on  the  lake  all  alone  by  herself  a young  lady 
that  you  are  paid  to  take  care  of  and  protect  from  dan- 
ger.  ” 

*•  I want  you  to  know,  Martin  Sanders,"  said  Matlack, 
“ that  I don’t  pitch  into  a man  when  he’s  in  his  bed,  no 
matter  what  it  is  that  made  him  take  to  his  bed  or  stay 
there.  But  I’ll  just  say  to  you  now,  that  when  hc’gets  up 
and  shows  himself,  there’ll  be  the  biggest  case  of  bounce 
in  these  parts  that  you  ever  saw." 

“ Bounce!"  said  Martin  to  himself,  as  he  turned  away. 
“ I have  heard  so  much  of  it  lately  that  I’d  like  to  see  a 
little.” 

Matlack  also  communed  with  himself.  “He's  awful 
anxious  to  get  up  a quarrel  between  me  and  the  parson," 
he  thought.  “ I wonder  if  he  was  too  free  with  his 
tongue  and  did  get  thrnshed.  He  don’t  show  no  signs  of 
it,  except  lie's  so  concerned  in  his  mind  to  see  someliody 
do  for  the  parson  what  he  ain’t  able  to  do  himself.  But 
I’ll  find  out  about  it!  I’ll  thrash  that  fellow  in  black,  and 
before  I let  him  up  I’ll  make  him  tell  me  what  he  did  to 
Martin.  I’d  do  a good  deal  to  get.  hold  of  something  that 
would  take  the  conceit  out  of  that  feilow.” 

Mr.  Arthur  Itaybold  was  a deep -minded  person,  and 
sometimes  it  was  difficult  for  him,  with  the  fathoming 
apparatus  he  had  on  hand,  to  discover  the  very  bottom  of 
his  mind.  Now,  far  below  the  surface,  his  thoughts  re- 
volved. He  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  would 
marry  Margery.  In  the  first  place,  he  was  greatly  at- 
tracted by  her,  and  again  he  considered  it  would  lie  a 
most  advantageous  union.  She  was  charming  to  look 
upon,  and  her  mind  was  so  uncramped  by  conventionali- 
ties that  it  could  adapt  itself  to  almost  any  sphere  to 
which  she  might  direct  it.  He  expected  his  life-work  to 
be  upon  the  stage,  and  what  an  nctress  Miss  Dearborn 
would  make  if  properly  educated — as  lie  could  educate 
berl  With  this  most  important  purpose  in  view  why 
should  he  waste  his  time?  The  Archibalds  could  not 
much  longer  remain  in  camp.  They  had  limited  their 
holiday  to  a month,  and  that  was  more  than  half  gone. 
He  must  strike  now. 

The  first  thing  to  do  was  to  get  Clyde  out  of  the  way; 
then  he  would  speak  to  Mr.  Archibald  and  ask  for  au- 
thority to  press  his  suit,  and  he  would  press  that  suit  as 
few  men  on  earth,  he  said  to  himself,  would  be  able  to 
press  it.  What  girl  could  deny  herself  to  him  when  he 
came  to  lier  clad  not  only  with  bis  own  personal  attri- 
butes. but  with  the  fervor  of  a Romeo,  the  intellectuality 
of  a Hamlet,  nnd  the  force  of  an  Othello? 

The  Clyde  part  of  the  affair  seemed  very  simple;  ns 
his  party  would  of  course  have  their  own  table  Clyde 
would  see  his  sister  at  every  meal,  and  as  Corona  did  not 
care  to  talk  to  him,  and  must  talk  to  somebody,  she  would 
be  compelled  to  talk  to  Clyde,  nnd  if  she  talked  to 
Clyde  and  looked  at  him  as  she  always  did  when  she 
talked  to  people,  he  did  not  see  how  I16  could  help  lieing 
attracted  by  her,  and  when  once  that  sort  of  thing  liegan 
the  Margery-fleld  would  be  open  to  him. 

He  excused  himself  that  morning  for  hurriedly  leaving 
the  breakfast  table  by  saying  that  he  wished  to  see  Mr. 
Archibald  before  lie  started  out  fishing. 

He  found  that  gentleman  talking  to  Matlack.  “ Can  I 
see  you  alone,  sir?”  said  Raybold.  " I have  something  of 
importance  I wish  to  say  to  you." 

" Very  good,"  said  the  other;  “ for  I have  something  I 
wish  to  say  to  you,"  and  they  retired  towaM  the  lake. 

" What  is  it?"  inquired  Mr.  Archibald. 

“It  is  this,  "said  Rayliold,  folding  his  arms  as  lie  spoke. 
“ I am  a man  of  but  few  words.  When  I have  formed  a 
purpose  I Mill  upon  my  actions  to  express  it  rather  than 
mv  speech.  I will  not  delay,  therefore,  to  say  to  you  that 
I love  your  ward,  and  my  sole  object  in  seeking  this  in- 
terview is  to  ask  your  permission  to  pay  my  addresses  to 
her.  That  permission  given.  I will  attend  to  the  rest." 

“ After  you  have  dropped  your  penny  in  the  slot,"  re- 
marked Mr.  Archibald.  “ I must  say,"  he  continued, 
“that  I am  rather  surprised  at  the  nature  of  your  com- 
munication. I supposed  you  were  going  to  explain 
your  somewhat  remarkable  conduct  iu  bringing  your  tent 
into  my  camp  without  asking  my  permission  or  even 
shaking  to  me  about  it;  but  what  you  have  said  is  of  so 
much  more  importance  than  that  breach  of  good  manners 
that  I will  let  the  latter  drop.  But  why  did  you  ask  my 
permission  to  address  Miss  Dearborn?  Why  didn’t,  you 
go  and  do  it  just  as  you  brought  your  teut  here?  Did  you 
think  that  if  you  bad  a permit  from  me  for  that  sort  of 
sport  you  could  warn  off  trespassers?" 

"It  was  something  of  that  kind,”  said  Raybold;  “nl- 
though  1 shoyld  not  have  put  it  in  that  trifling  wav." 

“Then  1 will  remark,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  “that  I 
know  nothing  of  your  matrimonial  availability,  and  I do 
not  want  to  know  anything  aliout  it.  My  wife  and  I 
brought  Miss  Dearborn  Imre  to  enjoy  berself  in  the  woods, 
not  to  be  sought  in  marriage  by  strangers.  For  the  pres- 
ent I am  her  guardian,  and  as  sueli.  I say  to  vou  that  I 
forbid  you  to  make  her  a proposal  of  marriage,  or,  indeed, 
to  pay  her  any  attentions  which  she  limy  consider  serious. 
If  I see  that  you  do  not  respect  my  wishes  in  this  regard. 
I shall  ask  you  to  consider  our  acquaintance  at  an  end. 
and  shall  dispense  with  your  visits  to  this  camp.  Have 
I spoken  plainly?" 

The  knitted  brows  of  Raybold  were  directed  toward  Hie 
ground.  "You  have  spoken  plainly. " lie  said,  "and  I 
have  bean!,”  and  with  a bow  lie  walked  away. 

* Hogan  tn  IIari'Kk’b  Wrrki.y  No.  2167. 
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As  be  appronched  his  tent  a smile,  intended  to  be  bitter, 
played  about  bis  features. 

A net  of  cobwebs.”  lie  muttered,  “ to  cage  a lion! 

The  weather  hail  now  grown  sultry,  and  the  afternoon 
was  very  hot,  and  there  was  a general  desire  to  lie  iu  the 
shade  and  doze.  Margery’s  plans  for  n siesta  were  a little 
more  complicated  than  those  of  the  others.  She  longed 
to  lie  in  a hammock  under  great  trees  surrounded  by  the 
leafy  screens  of  the  woodlands;  to  gaze  at  the  blue  sky 
through  the  loop  holes  in  the  towering  branches  above 
her.  and  to  dream  of  the  mysteries  of  the  forest. 

“Martin,”  said  she,  to  the  young  guide,  “is  there  a 
hammock  among  the  things  we  brought  with  us?" 

Ilis  face  brightened.  “ Of  course  there  are  hammocks," 
he  said.  "I  wonder  none  of  you  asked  about  them  be- 
fore." 

“I  never  thought  of  it,"  said  Margery.  “ I haven  t had 
time  for  lounging,  and  as  for  Aunt  Harriet  she  would  not 
get  into  one  for  five  dollars." 

“ Where  shall  1 bang  it?"  lie  asked. 

“Not  anywhere  about  here.  Couldn’t  you  find  Borne 
nice  place  in  the  woods,  not  far  away,  but  where  I would 
not  be  seen,  and  have  a little  time  to  myself?  If  you  can, 
come  and  tell  me  quietly  where  it  is.” 

“ I know  wlmt  she  means,"  said  Martin  to  himself.  "It’s 
a shame  tlmt  she  should  Ik;  annoyed.  I can  find  you  just 
such  a place,"  he  said  to  Margery.  “ I will  hang  the  ham- 
mock there,  and  I will  take  care  that  nobody  else  shall 
know  where  it  is."  And  away  he  went,  bounding  heart 
and  foot. 

In  less  than  quarter  of  an  hour  he  returned.  “It’s  all 
ready,  MisA  Dearborn,"  he  said.  “ I think  I have  found  a 
. place  you  will  like.  It’s  generally  very  close  in  the  woods 
on  a day  like  this,  but  there  is  a little  bluff  back  of  us,  and 
at  the  end  of  it  the  woods  are  open,  so  tlmt  there  is  a good 
deal  of  air  there.” 

“That  is  charming.”  said  Margery,  and  with  a book  in 
her  hand  she  accompanied  Martin. 

They  were  each  so  interested  in  the  hammock  business 
that  they  walked  side  by  side,  instead  of  one  following 
the  other,  as  had  been  their  custom  heretofore. 

“Oil,  this  is  a delightful  place!"  cried  Margery.  “I  oAn 
lie  here  and  look  down  into  the  very  heart  of  the  woods; 
and  it  is  a solitude  like  Robinson  Crusoe’s  island." 

" I am  glad  you  like  it."  said  Martin.  “ I thought  you 
would.  I have  put  up  the  hammock  strongly,  so  that  you 
need  not  be  afraid  of  it;  but  if  there  is  any  other  way  you 
want  it  I can  change  it.  There  is  not  a thing  here  that 
can  hurt  you,  and  if  a little  snake  should  happen  along 
it  would  be  glad  to  get  away  from  you  if  you  give  it  a 
chance.  But  if  you  should  be  frightened  or  should  want 
anything  you  have  only  to  call  for  me.  I shall  hear 
you,  for  I shall  be  out  in  the  open  just  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods.” 

“ Thank  you  very  much, "said  Margery;  “nothingcould 
be  nicer  than  this,  and  you  did  it  so  quickly." 

He  smiled  with  pleasure  as  he  answered  that  he  could 
have  done  it  more  quickly  if  it  had  been  necessary;  and 
then  he  retired  slowly,  that  she  might  call  him  back  if  she 
thought  of  anything  she  wanted. 

Margery  lay  in  the  hammock,  gazing  out  over  the  edge 
of  the  bluff  into  the  heart  of  the  woods;  her  closed  book 
was  in  her  hand,  and  tile  gentle  breeze  that  shook  the 
leaves  around  her  and  disturbed  the  loose  curls  about  her 
face  wa9  laden  with  a moist  spiciness  which  mnde  her 
believe  it  lmd  been  wandering  through  some  fragrant 
foliage  of  a kind  unknown  to  her,  far  away  in  the  depths 
of  tiie  forest,  where  she  could  not  walk  on  account  of  the 
rocks,  the  great  bushes,  and  Ihe  tall  ferns.  It  was  lovely 
to  lie  and  watch  the  leafy  boughs,  which  seemed  as  if 
they  were  waving  their  handkerchiefs  to  the  breeze  as  it 
passed. 

"I, don’t  believe,”  she  said  to  herself,  as  she  cast  her 
eyes  upward  toward  an  open  space  above  her,  " that  if  I 
were  that  little  white  cloud  and  could  float  over  the  whole 
world  and  drop  down  on  any  spot  I chose  tlmt  I could 
drop  into  a lovelier  place  than  this."  Then  she  brought 
her  gaze  again  to  earth,  and  her  mind  went  out  between 
the  shadowy  trunks  which  stretched  away  and  away  and 
away  toward  the  mysieries  of  the  forest,  which  must  al- 
ways be  mysteries  to  her  because  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  get  to  them  nnd  solve  them— tlmt  is.  if  she  remained 
awake.  But  if  Master  Morpheus  should  happen  by,  she 
might  yet  know  everything — for  there  are  no  mysteries 
which  cannot  lie  solved  in  dreams. 

Master  Morpheus  came,  but  witli  him  came  also  Arthur 
Itaybold;  not  by  the  little  pathway  tlmt  appronched  from 
the  direction  of  the  lake,  hut  parting  the  hushes  as  if  he 
had  lieen  exploring.  When  she  heard  footsteps  behind 
her,  Margery  looked  up  quickly. 

“Mr.  Raybohl !"  she  exclaimed.  “ How  on  earth  did  you 
happen  here?" 

“ I did  not.  happen."  said  he.  wiping  his  brow  with  his 
handkerchief.  “I  have  lieen  looking  for  you,  and  I have 
had,  tough  work  of  it.  I saw  you  go  into  the  woods,  nnd 
I went  in  also,  hut.  some  distance  below  here,  and  I have 
had  a hard  and  tiresome  job  working  my  way  up  to  you; 
but.  I have  found  you.  I knew  I should,  for  I had  bent 
my  mind  to  the  undertaking.” 

“ Well.  I wish  you  hadn’t,"  said  Margery,  in  a vexed 
tone.  "I  came  here  to  Ik;  alone  and  take  a nap.  and  I 
wish  you  would  find  some  oilier  nice  place  nud  go  and 
take  a nap  yourself.” 

lie  smiled  deeply.  “That  would  not  answer  my  pur- 
pose at  all,’’  said  he.  “ Napping  is  far  from  my  desires.” 

"But  I don't  rare  anything  about,  your  desires."  said 
Margery,  in  a tom;  which  showed  she  was  truly  vexed ; “ I 
have  pre-empted  this  place,  and  I want  it  to  mvself.  I 
was  just  falling  into  n most  delightful  doze  when  you 
came,  and  I don’t  think  you  had  any  right  to  come  here 
and  disturb  me." 

Ihe  sense  of  rig) it.  Miss  Dearliorn,"  said  he.  “comes 
from  the  heart,  and  we  do  not  have  to  ask  other  people 
wlmt.  it  is.  My  heart  has  given  me  the  right  to  come  here, 
and  here  1 mn.  ’’ 


“ And  what  in  the  name  of  common-sense  are  you  here 
for?”  said  Margery.  “ Speaking  about  your  heart  makes 
ine  think  you  came  here  to  make  love  to  me.  Is  iliul  it?” 

“It  was,”  said  he  ; “and  I wish  you  to  hear  me." 

“ Mr.  Raybold,”  said  she,  her  eyes  as  bright,  he  thought, 
as  if  they  had  belonged  to  his  sister  when  she  was  urging 
some  of  her  favorite  views  upon  a company. “1  won't  lis- 
ten to  one  word  of  such  stuff.  This  is  no  place  for  love- 
making,  and  I won’t  have  it.  If  you  wnnt  to  make  love 
to  me  you  can  wait  until  I go  home,  and  then  you  can 
come  and  speak  to  my  mother  about  it,  and  when  you 
have  spoken  to  her  you  can  speak  to  me,  but  I won’t  lis- 
ten to  it  here.  Not  one  word !’’  . 

Thus  did  the  indignant  craftiness  of  Margery  express 
itself.  “It's  a good  deal  better.”  she  thought,  “than 
telling  him  no,  and  having  him  keep  on  begging  and  beg 
ging.’ 

“Miss  Dearborn,"  said  Raybold.  “wlmt  I have  to  say 
cannot  lie  postponed.  The  words  within  me  must  be 
spoken,  nnd  I came  here  to  speak  them." 

With  a sudden'  supple  twist  Margery  turned  herself, 
hammock  and  all,  and  stood  on  her  feel  on  the  ground. 
“ Martin!”  she  cried,  at  the  top  of  her  voice. 

Raybold  stepped  back  nstonished.  “ What  is  this?"  he 
exclaimed.  “ Am  I to  understand—" 

Before  he  had  time  to  complete  his  sentence  Martin 
8anders  sprang  into  the  scene. 

“ Wlmt  is  it?”  he  exclaimed,  with  a glare  at  Raybold, 
ns  if  he  suspected  why  he  had  been  called. 

“ Martin,”  said  Margery,  with  a good  deal  of  sharpness 
in  her  voice,  “I  want  you  to  take  down  this  hammock 
and  carry  it  away.  1 can’t  stay  here  any  longer.  I 
thought  that  nt  least  one  quiet  place  out-of-doors 
could  he  found  where  I would  not  be.  disturbed,  but  it 
seems  there  is  no  such  place.  Perhaps  you  can  bang  the 
hammock  somewhere  near  our  cabin." 

Martin’s  face  grew  very  red.  “ I don’t  think,"  said  he, 
“ tlmt  you  ought  to  be  obliged  to  go  away  betmuse  vou 
have  been  disturbed.  Whoever  disturbed  you  should  go 
away,  and  not  you." 

Now  Mr.  Raybold’s  face  also  grew  red.  "There  has 
been  enough  of  this!"  he  exclaimed.  " Guide,  you  can 
go  where  you  came  from.  You  are  not  wanted  here.  If 
Miss  Dearborn  wishes  her  hammock  taken  clown,  1 will 
take  it.”  Then  turning  to  Margery,  he  continued:  " You 
do  not  know  what  it  is  I lmve  to  say  to  you.  If  you  do 
not  hear  me  now,  you  will  regret  it  all  your  life.  Send 
this  man  awuy." 

“ I would  very  much  like  to  send  a man  away  if  I 
knew  how  to  do  it,"  said  Margery. 

“Do  it?"  cried  Martin.  “Oh,  Miss  Dearborn,  if  you 
^vant  it  done,  ask  me  to  do  it  for  you!” 

“You?"  shouted  Raybold,  making  two  steps  toward 
the  young  guide;  and  then  he  stopped,  for  Margery  stood 
in  front  of  lii in. 

“I  have  never  seen  two  men  fight,”  said  she,  "and  I 
don’t  say  I wouldn’t  like  it.  just  once;  but  you  would  have 
to  have  boxing-gloves  on;  I couldn’t  stand  a fight  with 
plain  hands,  so  you  needn’t  think  of  it.  Martin,  take 
down  the  hammock  just  as  quickly  as  you  can.  And  if 
you  want  to  stay  here,  Mr.  Rayholn,  you  can  stay;  and  if 
you  want  to  talk,  you  can  talk  to  the  trees." 

Martin  heaved  a sigh  of  disappointment,  and  proceeded 
to  unfasten  the  hammock  from  the  trees  to  which  it  had 
been  tied.  For  a moment  Raybold  looked  as  if  he  were 
about  to  interfere,  but  tiiere  was  something  in  the  feverish 
agility  of  the  young  guide  which  mfcde  his  close  prox- 
imity as  undesirable  as  that  of  a package  of  dynamiLe. 

Margery  turned  to  leave  the  place,  but  suddenly  stopped. 
8he  would  wait  until  Martin  was  ready  to  go  witli  her. 
She  would  not  leave  lliose  two  young  men  alone. 

Raybold  was  very  angry.  He  knew  well  that  such  a 
chance  for  a private  interview  was  not  likely  to  occur 
again,  and  he  would  not  give  up.  He  approached  the 
young  girl. 

. “Margery,"  lie  said,  “ if  you — ” 

" Mnrtin,’-  she  cried  to  the  guide,  who  was  now  ready 
to  go,  "put  down  tlmt  hammock  and  come  here.  Now. 
sir,”  she  said,  turning  to  Raybold,  “let  me  hear  you  call 
me  Margery  again." 

She  waited  for  about  a half  a minute,  but  she  was  not 
called  by  name.  Then  she  and  Mnrtin  went  away.  She 
, had  nearly  readied  the  cabin  before  she  spoke,  and  then 
she  turned  to  the  j'oung  man  and  said:  “Martin,  you 
needn’t  trouble  yourself  about  putting  up  tlmt  hammock 
now ; I don’t  want  to  lie  in  it.  I am  going  into  the  house. 
I am  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  the  way  you  stood 
by  me." 

“ Stpod  by  you!"  lie  exclaimed,  in  a low  voice,  which 
seemed  struggling  in  the  grasp  of  something  which  might 
or  might,  not  he  stronger  than  itself.  “ You  don’t  know 
liow  glad  I am  to  stand  bj’  you,  and  how  I would  al- 
ways— ” 

“Thank  you," said  Margery;  “thank  you  very  much," 
and  she  walked  away  toward  the  cabjn. 

“Oh.  dear!”  she  sighed,  as  she  opened  the  door  and 
went  in. 

XVI.-A  MAN  WHO  FEELS  HIMSELF  A MAN. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  afternoon,  when  the  air  had 
grown  cooler,  Mr.  Archibald  proposed  a boating  expedi 
tion  to  the  lower  end  of  the  lake.  His  boat  was  large 
enough  for  Matlack,  the  three  ladies,  nnd  himself,  and  if 
the  two  young  men  wished  to  follow,  they  had  a boat  of 
their  own. 

When  first  asked  to  join  the  boating  party  Miss  Corona 
Raybold  hesitated;  she  did  not  care  very  much  about 
boating;  hut  when  she  found  that  if  siie  staid  in  camp  she 
would  have  no  one  to  talk  to.  she  accepted  the  invitation. 

Mr.  Archibald  took  the  oars  nearest  the  stern,  while 
Matlack  seated  himself  forward,  and  this  arrangement 
suited  Miss  Corona  exactly. 

The  boat  kept  down  the  middle  of  the  lake,  greatly 
aided  by  the  current,  and  Corona  talked  steadily  to  Mr. 
Archibald.  Mrs.  Archibald,  who  always  wanted  to  do 
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what  was  right,  and  did  not  like  to  bo  left  out  of  any 
conversation  on  important  subjects,  made  now  and  then  a 
remark,  and  whenever  she  spoke  Corona  turned  to  her 
and  listened  with  the  kindest  attention,  hut  the  moment 
the  elder  lady  had  finished,  the  other  resumed  her  own 
thread  of  observation  without  the  slightest  allusion  to 
wlmt  she  had  just  heard. 

As  for  Mr.  Archibald,  he  seldom  said  a word.  lie  lis- 
tened, sometimes  his  eyes  twinkled,  and  he  pulled  easily 
and  steadily.  Doubtless  he  hud  a good  many  ideas,  hut 
none  of  them  was  expressed.  As  for  Margery,  she 
leaned  back  in  the  stern,  and  thought,  that,  after  all,  she 
liked  Miss  Kay  bold  better  than  she  did  her  brother,  for 
the  young  lady  did  not  speak  one  word  to  her,  nor  did 
site  appear  to  regard  her  in  any  way. 

“ But  how  on  earth,”  thought  Margery,  “can  she  float 
over  this  beautiful  water  and  under  that  lovely  sky,  with 
the  grandeur  of  the  forest  all  about  her,  and  yet  pay 
not  the  slightest  attention  to  anything  she  sees,  but  keep 
steadily  talking  about  her  own  affairs  and  the  society  she 
belongs  to,  I cannot  imagine.  She  might  as  well  live  in 
a cellar  and  have  pamphlets  and  reformers  shoved  down 
to  her  through  the  coal-hole.” 

Messrs.  Clyde  and  Raybold  accompanied  the  larger 
boat  in  their  own  skiff.  It  was  an  unwieldy  craft, 
with  but  one  pair  of  oars,  and  as  the  two  young  men 
were  not  accustomed  to  rowing  together,  and  ns  Mr.  Kay- 
bold  was  not  accustomed  to  rowing  at  all  and  did  not  like 
it,  Mr.  Clyde  pulled  the  boat.  But.  do  what  he  could,  it 
was  impossible  for  1dm  to  get  near  the  other  boat.  Mat- 
lack,  who  was  not  obliged  to  listen  to  Miss  Corona,  kept 
Ids  eye  upon  the  following  skiff,  and  seemed  to  fear  a col- 
lision if  the  two  boats  came  close  together,  for  if  Clyde 
pulled  bard  he  pulled  harder.  Arthur 
Raybold  was  not  satisfied. 

“ I thought  you  were  a better  oars- 
man,” he  said  to  the  other;  “but  now  I 
suppose  we  shall  not  come  near  them 
until  we  land.” 

But  the  Archibald  party  did  not  land. 

Under  the  guidance  of  Matlack  they 
swept  slowly  around  the  lower  end  of 
the  lake;  they  looked  over  the  big  unten 
anted  camp  ground  there;  they  stopped 
for  a moment  to  gaze  into  the  rift  in 
the  forest  through  which  ran  the  stream 
which  connected  this  lake  with  another 
beyond  it.  and  then  they  rowed  home- 
ward, keeping  close  to  the  farther  shore, 
so  as  to  avoid  tiie  strength  of  the  current. 

Clyde,  who  hail  not  reached  the  end 
of  the  lake,  now  turned  and  determined 
to  follow  the  tactics  of  the  other  bont 
ami  keep  close  to  the  shore,  hut  on  the 
side  nearest  to  the  camp.  This  exasper- 
ated Knyliold. 

••  What  are  you  trying  to  do?”  he  said. 

“ If  you  keep  in  the  middle  we  may  get 
near  them,  and  why  should  we  be  on  one 
side  of  the  lake  and  they  on  the  other?" 

•*I  want  to  get  hack  as  soon  as  they 
do."  said  Clyde,  "and  I don’t  want  to 
pull  against  the  current.” 

" Stop!"  said  Raybold.  “If  you  are 
tired,  let  me  have  the  oars.” 

Harrison  Clyde  looked  for  a minute  at 
bis  companion,  and  then  deliberately 
changed  the  course  of  the  boat  and  row- 
ed straight  toward  the  shore,  paying  no 
attention  whatever  to  the  excited  remon- 
strances of  Ravbold.  Ho  lioaclicd  the 
boat  at  a rather  poor  landing  - place 
among  some  bushes,  and  then,  jumping 
out,  be  made  her  fast. 

••  Wlmt  do  you  mean?”  cried  Kayliold, 
as  lie  scrambled  on  shore.  " Is  she  leak- 
ing more  than  she  did?  What  is  t lie 
matter?”  M 

••  She  is  not  leaking  more  than  usual, 
said  the  other;  “but  I am  not  going  to 
pull  against  that  current  with  you  growl- 
ing in  the  stern.  1 am  going  to  walk 
hack  to  camp.” 

In  consequence  of  this  resolution  the 
two  young  men  readied  Camp  Rob 
about  the  same  time  that  the  Archibald 
boat  touched  shore,  and  at  least  an  hour  lieforc  they 
would  have  arrived  had  they  remained  in  tlieii  boat. 

The  party  was  met  by  Mrs.  Petkcnplne,  bearing  letters 
and  newspapers.  A man  had  arrived  from  Sadlers  in 
their  absence,  and  lie  bad  brought  the  mail.  Nearly  every 
OMe  l,a,l  lciters;  there  was  even  something  for  Martin. 
Standing  where  they  had  landed,  seated  on  hits  of  rock, 
on  the  grass,  or  oil  camp-chairs,  all  read  their  letters. 


fervor,  which  distorted  for  a moment  the  features  of  that 
gentleman. 

From  one  to  the  Other  of  the  party  the  bishop  glanced, 
as  he  said,  “How  glad,  how  unutterably  glad,  1 am  to  be 
again  among  you!”  Turning  his  eyes  toward  Miss  Kay- 
bold,  lie  stopped.  That  young  lady  had  put  down  the 
letter  she  was  rending,  and  was  gazing  at  him  through 
her  spectacles  with  calm  intensity.  “This  lady,”  said  the 
bishop,  turning  toward  Raybold,  "is  your  sister,  I pre- 
sume? May  1 have  the  honor?” 

Raybold  looked  at  him  without  speaking.  Here  was 
an  cxumplc  of  the  silly  absurdity  of  throwing  pcurls  be- 
fore swine.  He  had  never  wanted  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  fellow  when  lie  was  in  the  gutter,  and  be  wanted 
nothing  to  do  with  him  now. 

With  a little  flush  on  her  face  Mrs.  Archibald  rose. 

“Miss  Raybold,”  she  said,  “let  me  present  to  you,” 
and  she  hesitated  for  a moment — “the  gentleman  we  call 
the  bishop.  I think  you  have  heard  us  speak  of  him." 

“Yes,”  said  Miss  Raybold,  rising,.with  a charming 
smile  on  her  handsome  face,  nnd  extending  her  bund,  “ 1 
have  heard  of  him.  and  I am  very  glad  to  meet  him.” 

“I  have  also  heard  of  you,”  said  the  bishop,  ns  lie  stood 
smiling  beside  Corona’s  enmp  - chair;  “and  I have  re- 
gretted that  I have  been  the  innocent  means  of  pro 
venting  you  for  a time  from  occupying  your  brother's 
camp.” 

Oh.  do  not  mention  that,”  said  Corona,  sweetly.  “I 


me  somewhat  this  afternoon.  Up  to  a certain  point  she 
is  amusing.” 

Here  lie  was,  interrupted  by  Mrs.  Pcrkcnpine,  who 
planted  herself  before  him. 

“ Impose  you  think  I didn’t  do  right,”  she  said,  “ ’cause, 
when  timt  big  bundle  came  it  bad  your  name  on  it;  Imt 
1 knew  it  was  clothes,  and  that  they  was  for  that  mad  in 
our  camp,  and  so  1 took  them  to  him  myself.  I heard 
Phil  say  that  the  sooner  that  man  was  up  and  dressed,  l lie 
better  it  would  be  for  all  parties;  and  as  Marlin  bad  gone 
off,  nnd  there  wasn’t  nobody  to  take  bis  clothes  to  him.  I 
took  them,  to  him,  and  that's  the  long  and  short  of  it." 

"I  wondered  how  he  got  them,”  said  Mr.  Archibald ; 
“ but  1 am  glad  you  carried  them  to  him.”  . Then,  speak- 
ing to  his  wife,  lie  added,  “ It  may  lie  a good  thing  that 
I gave  him  a chance  to  assert  bis  individuality.” 

[TO  IIK  OOMTINUm.] 


WITH  GENERAL  MERRITT. 

[SriCClAL  CORRKSPONDKNCK  OK  “HaRPHR's  WeKKI.Y.”] 

Hkaixjuartk*b,ot  th«  Expedition  to  tiie  Piiii.ii»pinkr, 

S.S.  “NxwpfiKT,"  Honolulu,  July  7. 

The  chronicle »of  this  voyage,  the  first  stage  of  which 
1ms  been  successfully  and,  in  the  main,  not  unpleasantly 
passed,  cannot  fail  to  be  of  interest,  not  as  a record  of  in 


walked  over  there  yesterday,  and  I think  it  is  11  great  deni  cidents  of  sea  travel,  which  in  the  hands  of  the  most  tic- 
pleasanter  here  so  you  have  really  done  me  a favor.  I coinplislied  writer  might  present  little  novel,  but  as  eon- 
am  particularly  glad  to  see  you,  because,  from  the  little  I trilmting  tn  the  intimate  history  of  litis  noteworthy  mid 
have  heard  said  about  you,  I think  volt  must  agree  with  history-making  enterprise.  The  . inexorable  decrees  of 
some  of  my  cherished  opinions.  For  one  tiling,  I am  Neptune  _ have  nut  been  suspended  for  us,,  nor  have  we 

failed,  on  the  other  hand,  to  appreciate 
the  contrasting  delights  of  travel  . in  the 
balmy  trade-winds  that  scarcely  ruflle 
the  sapphire  expanse  of  the  Pacific.  The 
departure  of  the  Neir])ort  on  the  morning 
of  the  29lh  of  June  was  accompanied  by 
the  display  of  fervent  patriotic  enthu 
sinsm  which  the  emotional^people  of  Sun 
Francisco  have  not  restrained  on  tlie  oc- 
casion of  the  sailing  of  other  detach- 
ments of  the  Philippine  expedition.  But 
the  departure  of  the  Newport  with  Gen- 
eral Merritt,  his  personal  nnd  department, 
staff,  together  with  aliout  five  hundred 
picked  troops,  caused  a degree  and  qua! 
ity  of  excitement  which  was  most  grati- 
fying to  witness.  Scarcely  had  we  turned 
our  thoughts  from  the  friends  we  were 
leaving,  to  the  consideration  of  personal 
comfort,  scarcely  had  we  time  to  note  the 
vanishing  of  the Y>old  outlines  of  the  noble 
headlands  of  the  Golden  Gate  iuto  the 
gray  veil  of  summer  mist,  before  we  were 
beaded  nnd  lashed  by  the  advance  gusts 
of  n severe  gnlc,  which  soon  compelled 
the  steamer  to  lie  to,  nnd  hummer  the 
vicious  sea  for  seventeen  long  hours. 
The  transport  is  fortunately  not  crowded 
beyond  the  measure  of  comparative,  com- 
fort, although  the  lower  deck,  when-  the 
men  are  berthed  in  five  rows  of  double 
hunks  three  tiers  high,  cannot  be  said  to 
offer  the  most  sumptuous  accommoda- 
tions. The  chief  subject  of  complaint 
has  been  so  fur  the  luck  of  mess  - room 
for  eating,  nnd  the  men  find  it  at  times 
very  ditficult  to  manage  their  mess  tins 
and  their  cups  of  soup  or  coffee  without 
any  available  table  room  to  balance  them 
on.  . 

General  Merritt,  however,  nt  consid- 
erable discomfort  to  himself  and  to  his 
officers,  has  not  restricted  the  circulation 
of  the  men  on  the  decks,  and  they  wander 
nt  will  at  all  times  of  the  day  and  night 
all  over  the  ship,  except  of  course  in  the 
saloon  and  social  hall,  where  the  officers 
are  quartered  in  comfortable,  airy  state- 
rooms. On  the  lower  deck,  admirably 
, ventilated  through  a large  forward  hatch, 
and  several  small  ones  with  wind -sails, 
the  Astor  Battery  is  quartered  forward, 
K Battery  of  the  Third  Regular  Heavy 
Artillery  in, the  waist  of  the  ship,  and  H Battery  near  the 
stern.  After  the  storm  was  over  and  we  were  able  to  stand 
away  on  our  true  course  ngain,  the  men  were  not  slow  to 
crawl  out  from  their,  quarters,  and  the  decks  were  covered 
by  a chattering  happy  crowd,  apparently  devoting  the 
,u  larger  part  of  their  time  to  the  consumption  of  food. 
,e  =1*  = in  life,  onci  i bavins  none.  I «■.•»  Many  Sf  X'Xitnf 

gatiye  way  :l  distinctive  individual-  It  s 1 ) ^ (jllV!J  The  chronic  grumblers  found  the  bill  of 


JULES  GAMBON,  FRENCH  AMBASSADOR  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES,  IN  CHARGE 
OF  PEACH  NEGOTIATIONS  ON  BEHALF  OF  SPAIN. 


quite  certain  you  favor  the  assertion  of  individuality; 
your  actions  prove  that," 


Jiav 

pose 


“ Really,”  said  the  bishop,  seating  himself  near  her,  “I 
tve  not  given  much  thought  to  the  subject;  but  1 sup- 
ise  I have  asserted  my  individuality;  but  if  I h»ve,  I 


if  we  cannot  show  that  we  have  (lorie  i'ycrjahing  in  our 

w'oods'but  nnmtgh  for  » city  sidewalk.  Margery  P?*»  J"r..the 
wits  the  first  to  raise  lief  eyes  at  the  sound  of  thequickly  vid"ality. 


ilia  Land  l.c  carried  a hickory  pn^rT.ir  the  establishment  and 


npprnnching  footstep^,  ^ ezclaimed  „nd  then  every  claimed  the  bishop. 


t'l  rwogiiithm  of  our  imii-  “^t^^ 

n be  more  fully  wlmt  we 
j are  more  truly  ourselves 

Fmm  Wha!"  gigantic1"  hamibox  cotfld  this'  well  - drawd  Oian  before  ” crj,;d  Corona.  " than  ,«  he, 

stranger  have  dropped?  Then.  w,th  a loud  laugh,  Mr  t]^X«t  disthtedve  sc-nse  of  the  term,  ourselves?" 

No  wotafer* there "h«l  IIS'  been  instant  recognition.  Mr.  ami  Mrs.  Archibald  walked  together  toward  their 


' Goodness  gmc 
body  looked  up.  . .. 

For  a moment  the  new  comer  was  gazed  upon  hi  Bilcnce. 


13  wlmt  we  nre;  and  if  w~  . 

H titan  we  lmve  been,  then  we  are  more  truly  ourselves 


No  wondv.  ....o.v,  Y , 

The  loose,  easv  filling  clothes  gave  no  hint  of  redundant 
plnmpne's;  no  soiled  sliovel  lmt  cast  a shadow  over  the 
smiling  face,  and  a glittering  shirt  front  banished  nil 


It  delights  me  to  hear  you  spent.  ,,n  1 1 i t ,.,-t ...t. in n of  Independence  by  l — 

It, enctmmgwnnd  cheot  m ^ ; ,(1  inR|,iri!,g  though  brief  oration,  nnd  the  glee 

ean.be  mote  fully  "hat  we  vtg^  ^ ^ Ast„,r  BaItc.rv  8„ng  the  usual  patriotic  songs. 

As  there  is  no  band  aboard,  the  popular  music  of  the  day, 
often  sun  it  to  words  written  by  a witty  member  of  the 
coterie  furnishes  the  only  entertainment  of  a musical  or- 
der possible  aboard.  In  the  saloon,  after  luncheon,  asliort 
list  of  toasts  was  drunk  in  punch  strong  enough  to  sat- 
isfy  a Russian,  and  tints  we,  with  no  cloud  over  our  spirits, 
without  a thought  of  the  uncertainties  of  the  future, 
which  it  must  be  confessed,  come  to  all  of  us  at  times, 
cheered  by  the  compauthmsltip  of . Wend*. 


Ca“I  wnnt  to  be  neighborly  mid  hospitable,”  said  It  , 
1 but.  it  seems  to  me  that,  now  that  the  wav  is  clear  to 
Mice  TJavhnld  to  move  her  tent  to  her  own  ci 
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fuerto-rican  COMMISSIONERS  ACCOMPANYING  GENERAL  MILES'S  ARMY. 
' PhotoKr»ph  by  M.  w.  Tennant,  Newport  New.. 


for  a moment  at  the  sudden  pause  in  the  forward  motion, 
and  then  took  a new  and  more  active  start  Sharks  were 
seen  in  Great  numbers,  and  several  were  hauled  up  the 
side,  hut  each  one  succeeded  in  breaking  away  just  ns 
the  men  witli  cheers  and  laughter  had  hauled  his  vicious 
head  up  to  the  rail.  This  pastime  was  perforce  sus- 
pended as  soon  as  the  screw  began  to  churn  the  water 
again  and  the  monotony  of  the  trip,  if  that  can  be  ; 
called  monotony  which  is  a succession  of  amusing  human 


incidents.  Then  naturally  all  thou  gilts -were  turned  tow- 
ard Honolulu.  The  last  day  before  reaching  port  was 
the  happiest  day  of  the  week  on  the  water.  Eager  to 
have  a run  on  shore,  and  anticipating  pleasures  winch  1 
am  afraid  did  not  fully  materialize,  imagining  prospective 
beauties  of  tropicnl  scenery  which  were  more  than  realized, 
the  whole  ship’s  company  were  in  a state  m mild  exulta- 
tion. The  quartermasters  issued  shore-going  suits  of  tan- 
colored  linen,  with  thin  underwear,  and  the'  non-commis- 


sioned officers  made  up  their  squads  for  landing.  The 
excitement  of  trying  on  the  new  clothes  and  the  occupa- 
tion  of  letter-writing  made  the  day  seem  all  too  short. 
The  officers  appeared  shy  us  schoolboys  at  first  in  subs 
of  gray  linen  with  blue  or  red  trimmings.  Helmets  of  un. 
expected  shape  and  siurtling  size  were  produced,  and,  but 
for  the  knowledge  that  this  was  to  be  only  a Imef  pause 
in  our  voyage  we  should  all  have  felt  much  as  the  pas- 
sengers on  an  Atlantic  liner  do  when  Queenstown  is  passed 
or  the  Lizard  sighted.  The  hazy  outlines  of  Molokai  shim- 
mered in  the  distant  horizon  to  the  south  just  before  sunset. 

When  we  landed,  early  in  the  morning,  the  little  town 
was  already  given  over  to  peaceful  military  occtipaiion. 
Soldiers  everywhere,  most  of  them,  following  the  pleasant 
custom  of  the  island,  decorated  with  wreaths  of  pinks  and 
garlands  of  fragrant  leaves  and  flowers.  In  the  shade  of 
great  trees  ami  palm  thatched  bowers  in  the  grounds  of 
The  old  palace  tables  were  laid,  heavy  with  tropical  fruits 
and  more  solid  food;  and  already,  long  before  noon,  hun- 
dreds of  ladies  had  assembled  to  welcome  the  soldiers, 
ami  after  the  feast  was  over.  Mrs.  Dole  and  her  friends 
held  an  informal  reception  on  the  green.  Hawaiian  hos- 
pitality Ims  unique  and  fascinating  elements  of  grace  and 
nicturesqueness  in  it  which  make  such  a festival  as  I 
have  briefly  alluded  to  the  most  perfect  in  the  world. 
Nor  nru  the  men  who  enjoy  it  unworthy  of  it  or  unnppre- 
ei-ilive  of  irs  rare  qualities.  Marshal  Brown,  who  is  at 
the  head  of  the  police  force  of  the  island,  informs  me 
that  up  to  this  dale  not  a single  arrest  of  a soldier 
lias  been  made,  and  not  a disturbance  of  the  pence  of  any 
kind  has  been  reported  to  him.  This,  with  all  lestrahus 
of  discipline  temporarily  suspended, ‘with  all  the  excite- 
ment of  novel  surroundings  and  the  tempimiuns  of 
aliundant  liospilality,  prov.es  the  temper  ot  the  men.  and 
is  worth  as  much  to  the  cause  they  are  fighting  for  as  a 
victory  in  the  field. 

PROGRAMME  OP  EXERCISES  ON  BOARD  TI1E  STEAMER 
’ “NEWPORT"  OP  NEW  YORK  ON  THE 
FOURTH  OP  JULY,  1988. 

. P„1V,..  Chaplain  Doherty. 

■2  '-anuwimniieil  Banner" Aster  Ballery  Glee  01.ll. 

3 Declaration  <»t  Independence Head  by  Major  V II.  .Whipple. 

4 “ America  ” Awtor  Bntlery  Glee  Clnb. 

i Chaplain  Doherty.  1 

a “Itecl,  White, 'and  Blue  " AMor  Ifaueiy  Glee  Clah. 

Officers  and  enlisted  men  will  assemble  In  (rout  ill  the  ameer.’ 
cubiuts  on  the  hurricnne-decK,  -ib  a.m 
COMMITTEE  OK  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Colonel  Pope,  Colonel  McClure,  Major  Kil^ontUe,  Major  Strother, 
Major  Bement,  and  Captain  March. 

TOASTS  AFTER  LUNCH. 

1 Onr  Country  and  Our  President Major-General  Merritt 

N*lEng"aade'.'.<il>r.T.0.U8.”n-d  ■ -he !l«r.  Freak  D.  Millet. 

, - 3'  0,,,-p?r„r^Umm*,.ld.in.B.  .'h.e  * ™y'.’ ! ’.'I'celeael  McClure. 

18  4.  A Modern  Crusade 5tV,M,iirJtUHSend 

o 6.  The  Day  We  Celebrate. ,i wHSST* 

i 6.  The  Girls  We  Left  Behind  Us 'p*?  „ * 

T.  The  Army  and  The  Navy • ■ - y •;  - - -Colonel  Crowder. 

8.  Our  Good  Ship  \eu*port,  and  Her  Gallant 

J CMl'Mn  nt.A  Cat.  : T.  bo  .Iriiak 

, Three  Cheers  Cor  Geueral  Merritl  anil  the  Day  We  Celebrate. 

F.  D.  Millet. 
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LOADING  LIGHT  ARTILLERY  ON  BOARD  TI1E  TRANSPORTS  AT  TWO  0’CL6cK  IN  THE  MORNING. 
Afier  a Sketch  made  on  the  Spot  by  T.  Dart  Walker,  Social  Artist  for  “Harper's  Weekly." 


su<!°hP8  tVST  ARIIIVEU  “CSUINQ  FOR  A SWIM  IN  THE  SERF. 

After  a Sketch  made  on  the  Spot  hy  T.  Dart  Walker,  Special  Artirt  tor  •' Harper's  Weekly," 


BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  OF  CAMP. 

Photograph  by  M.  W.  Tennant,  NewjKirt  New*,  Virginia. 

OFF  FOE  PUERTO  RICO-SCENES  AT  NEWPORT  NEWS. 


COMMISSIONERS  TO  PUERTO  RICO. 

On  the  opposite  page  is  u picture  of  the  group  of 
Puerto -Rican  commissioners  who  were  selected,  under 
direction  of  General  Miles,  by  former  Consul  -General 
Warner  P.  Sutton  and  Captain  Whitney  of  General 
Miles  s stafT,  to  land  in  Puerto  Rico  with  our  army  and 
apprise  the  people  of  their  several  localities  of  the  present 
status  of  the  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain, 
and  of  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to  annex  Puerto 
Rico, 


They  are  to  give  their  former  neiglilwu-s  a general 
idea  of  our  institutions,  and  of  the  advantages  to  Puerto 
Rico  which  will  follow  annexation.  They  went  to  the 
island  on.  the  cruiser  St.  Imtu. 

Their  intention,  ns  set  forth  by  General  Mallei  and  Mr. 
Fajardo,  is  to  establish  newspapers  at  once  in  Puerto  Rico, 
through  which,  as  well  as  by  circulars,  t he  announcements 
of  General  Miles  maybe  circulated  in  the  island.  The 
Puerto  Rico  Junta  in  New  York  has  advocated  indepen- 
dence rather  than  annexation,  hut  these  commissioners 
have  all  along  been  anuexntionists,  and  were  chosen  for 


their  present  duty  largely  on  that  ground.  Mr.  Sutton 
has  a large  acquaintance  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  understands 
the  people  there,  and  being  on  terms  of  warm  friendship 
with  the  annexationist  leaders*  is  likely  to  be  very  useful 
in.  promoting  good  feeling  between  the  people  of  the  island 
and  our  forces. 

The  fact  that  the  commissioners  seem  to  have  got  tlicir 
flag  upside  down  indicates  that  they  are  not  quite  used  to 
it  yet;  but  the  American  flag  is  niroady  much  more  fa- 
miliar to  the  Puerto- Ricans  'than  it  was  when  the  picture 
was  made. 
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, . a k;„  „nrl  vprv  old  entlie-  the  road  here  and  there,  but  in  lime  it  crawled  Blowly  to 

At  the  head  of  the  plaza  elands  m wi,ose  the  top  of  the  hill.  There  the  general  swept  horizon  nml 

dial, which  is  a storehouse  just  now  torUncle  Sam, whose  ||js  cye  {or  perhapB  three  minutes.  Then  he 

generous  right  hand  reac  'f8.? wMle  the  left  srevs  .turned  his  horse.  The  very  tall  aide  turned  his  horse, 
rations  to  Ins  enemy  as  to  himselt,  o-i,,,  oonrtlv  inaneetor- treneral.  the  aides,  and  nttnrli,'.. 


THE  TRUCE. 

[SfKCIAL  COBRK8PONDINCK  OF  “ IIaRPIR’s  WKKKLY.  ] 

Chaffer’*  Hkadqcabtkm,  July  10,  18U8. 

It  is  Sunday  at  the  trenches.  A truce  is  on>  J|n(L^ 
band  that  helped  the  wounded  in  the  wake  of  Chnffees 
charging  brigade  is  playing  “ Calvary^ 


11  of  S pa nislT officers,  »”fn^^9,n^^ttof  the  refuse  .SToT.e  same  sliii'smoki'ng  «mp  ThWe  ffiegtneml 

trenches— and  a comparativel^wtespo^e  ^ ^ tbejr  sick  or  aged  or  stragghug  Cubans  Most  of  ^retugees  * ^ sccne  with  his  eye,  rode  to  a fresh  spot  a little 

batant  even  dur  g without  an  outcry,  and  pass  on,  if  expected  to  be  out  of  Sautiago  o y y . reeon-  way  off,  nnd  halted.  And  there,  one  hundred  yards  from 

ZTm  '£d&t“  ^oSfet,  tta?  tphckly  The^distHbution  of  ra-  where  it  sat  before,  sits  the  general's  camp  to-day.  The 

makes  them*  callous.  At  the  trenches,  and  after  sharp  Zl  soldiers.  was  in  consequence  hammock  of  the  correspondent  sw.ugs  from  the  same 


trenches — and  a comparatively  safe  spot  for  the  uon-cOm- 


a battle-field  — the  at  birth.  Some  of  ’J °,w 


the°wive8  and  widows  down— down  the  trail  that  engineer  nnd  volunteer  had 


the  crowd  were  laboriously  cut  through  thick  brush  that  morning,  and 


trencnes— ami  » * -- --  f t e .iieir  s,ck  or  aged  or  straggling  vmauuuo.  • 

batant  even  during  action  Men  at  the  front  see  bo  nut  of  Sautiago  only  a day  < 

comrades  drop,  usually,  witlmut  an  outcry,  an  pass  on,  ^ well-to-do  were  hungry,  and  the  poor 


makes  them  callous.  At  the  trenches,  and  iio*ng Tn  sni tc  of  priest  and  soldiers,  was  in  consequence  hainmocK  oi  me  corre 

sick°areS  carried 'to^tfie  rear— to^be  seenWnol,more?  unless  little'mor^tban^obiike  flghUor  “3^ 


sick  are  carried  to  the  rear-to  ue  see..  ..«  wn„i,|  liave  about  one  liiousand  inhabitants  in  The  poor  wounded  liave  had  a hard  time.  Apparently 

H.ev  loioe  back  to  take  a place  in  the  ranks  again.  The  a town  as  would  have  auo  refugees  are  crowd-  the  powers  thought  there  were  not  going  to  be  any- 

firing  dies  down  to  the  popping  duel  of  sharp-shooters  our  9'“  f n]^af3'nae'st1™^1’of  “0meri  and  children  -,-the  wounded;  and,  without  doubt,  few  on  Cuban  soil  dreamed 
mill  the  uncannv  whistle  of  a vagrant  shell.  A short  pence  • lirVl  ctrtnM  11...  narrow  sidewalks,  are  mossed  there  would  be  so  many.  1 lie  ounded  at  Las  Guasimas 


and  the  uncanny  whistle  oi  a yngrani  sue.,-  ~ “ u—  ^rect‘  lhe  c„rb-stones,  the  narrow  sidewalks,  are  massed 

of  read  ion  follows,  winch  quiets  the  strained  nerves,  out  ,,i,  w-nmen  and  children-  so  are  the  porches,  door  steps,  , - - ...  ,. 

does  not  last  long;  the  men  get  restless  and  impatient  with  “‘‘Ihe bi;ck  yanls  and  side  yards  are  full,  that  fight  was  over  not  a wagon  for  ammunition,  supplies, 

quickly.  But  while  they  mny  sit  in  the  sun  liv  day  and  |ittte  creek  lintruns  lictwcen  the  town  and  or  hospital  heeds  was  on  shore 

deep  in  the  mud  at  night,  as  they  did  here  bcfore-Santi.  and  so is  the  little ^ atorme(1  And  Kspecially  at  Caney,  men  not  seriously  wounded  lay 

a20  they  are  saved  contact  with  thftt  ghastly  road  of  » t»  . _rv  :q  .»  Mucha hainbre*  niucha  hambre!*’  But  for  hours  awaiting  their  turn  after  the  men  wlio  were 
choking  odors  and  choking  memories  that  leads  through  £ * 1 }hcy  ,ire  ^ hi'.ghing  and  lifeht-  worse  hurt.  Nowhere  were  hospital  preparations  complete 

the  rear,  and  to  the  still  pitiful  pictures  under  the  hospita  "I'en «>«>  „ g,*  d not  a care  in  the* world  and  enough  in  tents,  medicine,  nurses  or  surgeons,  on  the  field 

tenls  at  Sihoney.  Moreover,  during  action  the  Span  s he.! i ted  as  u. mug n y N,„  ,mc  nver  flve  years  in  the  rear,  or  at  Siboney.  At  Siboney  Hie  surgeons  had 

fire  sweeps  that  same  road  between  the  base  of t he lull  ^ZZlumler  silty  lmt  knew  the  Major-who  lind  not  time  to  get  the  names,  or  even  to  count  the  num- 

under  the  trendies  nnd  the  woods,  and  makes  the  zone  or  age  an  i u t > summer  Saida  Claus  in  the  her  lirouglit  in.  If  you  wanted  to  see  a wounded  friend, 

of  just  getting  to  the  front  or  just  getting  away  more  dam  jilaying  U P t f w an(1  fnr  ,.ach  tho  M„j„r  you  had  to  walk  the  aisle  between  the  row  of  bandaged 

gerous  even  than  the  front  itself;  and  then  tothemanwho  town  a a I 1 priest  who  gave  out  tlie  soldiers,  until  you  found  hint.  And  the  way  those  brave 

must  go  to  the  rear  there  lias  always  been  t o inglormus  ^ Vithei ' aud‘  embraced  him  as  such,  fellows  took  tiieir  suffering!  Some, tines  the  jnlttng  an,- 

nnd  enraging  possibility  of  being  potted  in  the  back  by  a mean  caic  roguish  girls  in  the  porches  bulances  were  too  much  and  stfldiers  would  pray  for  the 

sharp-shooter  from  a royal  palm  or  a mango-tree. - totly  Andjmw  thednyy^ou^  o.^  ^ ^ ^ by  driTCr>  wlien  jhe  stopped,  not  to  start  again.  One  man 


narrow  sidewnlks,  are  missed  there  would  he  so  many.  Tho  wounded  at  Las  Guasimns 
or,  ore  t lie' norclies  door-steps,  were  carried  three  miles  to  Siboney  by  hand,  for  when 


ago.  they  nre  saved  contact  witti  timi  gn  u i j , ulw  thc  Rry  is/.  Mucha  liambre!  muclia  li 

choking  odors  and  choking  " <-mor  es  t a t lead f tlicy  „re  ,10i  imngry  they  are  ns  lauglii 


whei  flashed  dark  eyes  nnd  white  teeth  at  him  ns  lie  rode  by,  driver,  when  lie  stopped  not  to  start  again.  One  man 
;eafr  aid  how  the  Major  smiled  back  and  loved  it  all!  groaned.  Grit  yer  teeth,  said  another,  an  old  Irish 

Tlie  Major  Inis  done  his  work  well.  During  thc  fight  sergeant,  sternly-" grit  yer  teeth ; theres  others  Hints 
bass-  around  Caney,  his  duties  led  him  several  times  into  the  hurt  here  except  you. 

„ X “ laws  of  hell"  as  he  savs,  and  lie  went  in-not  without  Tlie  sergeant  lnmself  was  shot  through  the  head  and 


tesq'ue.'on^Uie  fi'^d'after'^baitl^tliiui  Z sight  of  a b^  around  Caney,  his  d»to  ««[•»  witiiout 


drum  or  a big  bassliorn  lying,  as  I saw  severai  on- the  1“  . Maioris'frnnk  but  he  went  in.  Once  thereafter  no  man  in  that  ambulance  uttered  a sound. . It 

afternoon  of  Julv'l,  just  under  the  .conquered  Spanish  flmc  i g f ® , 0f  flve  trooper3  t0  find  General  was  thc  slightly  hurt,  the  men  who  were  wounded 'in  the 

trenches.  But  it  is  very  flue  and  inspiriting  next  morning  lie  was  sent  wan  a guuiu  u.  leg  or  arm, who  made  tlie  most  noise. 


gently  against  tlie  still  green  spires  tliat  far  up  the  valley 
thrust  them  selves  mow  and  ihe'n  into  cloud-land. 
“Hosanna!  Glory  to  God!"  ...  , . 

Tlie  wind  is  gentle  nnd  cool,  the  air  is  clear  and  brill- 
iant. the  sun  shines,  the  mountains  nre  divine  in  majesty 


•trenches.  Bui  u is  very  nue  uuu  & T„,iinw  leg  or  arm.  wno  maae  tlie  most  noise. 

to  hear  both  booming  to  a Sousa  march  or  a jolly  negro  , llk  , „ id  tl  e Mft.  Three  men  were  brought  into  a hospital  from  San  Juan, 

melody;  and  it  is  moving  .beyond  words  lust  now  to  bear  1 he  bufiets  in  one  laMWero  hke  T|l0  surgeon  t00|(  lllc  one  who  was  groaning.  He  had  a 

- Calvary  ” 8 we  1 1 "i R re -v ere n t ly  o v ^‘"d,  and  breaking  j ■ D t g « Lud]Qw  back  t|iere  , j r0lle  back  mere  scratch  on  one  leg.  Another  was  dressed,  and  ns  the 
gently  against  the  still  green  spires  that  far  up  the  valley  j>e  ‘ Where  is  General  Ludlow?’  third  sat  silently  on  a chair,  still  another  was  attended, 

thrust  themselves  mow  and  then  into  cloud-land.  a iddter  General  Lidlow-’  he  said,  and  a .and  another,  before  the  surgeon  turned  to  the  man  who 

“Hosanna!  Glory  to  Goa.  . . , . K.-iipf  i„*m  in  the  forehead  nnd  he  fell  dead.  I was  so  patiently  awaiting  Ins  turn. 

lanMIicstACycmo^K  Th^mm,  point'd  to  Ids  left  side. 

with  more  than  half  a circle  of  bayonets  we  San-  ^d^mvself^iid  of  course6!  'don’t  care  for  myself  Uut  I have  told  of  that  wounded  courtier  Cosby,  who,  fever- 

tijtgot  « truce  is  ou.  and  we  are  expect.ng  the  Spantard  to  "f9  I™ ’go^to  think^of  them.  isli.  trembling,  with  a scraped  temple,  a badly  wounded 

give  up  Ins  plucky  fight.  I don’t  want  to  risk  their  live*  anymore  Now  I’m  a teu-  linn'd,  nnd  n bullet  In  his  chest,  staggered  painfully  some 

, Last  night  Major-General  Lawton  who  is  never  to  be  I don  t Jhi  St  I lodoV  ’ Don’t  ten  miles,  waving  off  all  assistance  and  confessing  at  last, 

■ Ss  &sr£2^.-»v2»  stt  taisxjs 

;SFr&5«KSK»as.‘«rj: 

ffiore  work  limn  anv  other  geu’eral  in  the  army,-  lie  holds  came.  Once  I got  ahead  of  our  own  line.  I heard  a dick,  Caney  staggered  a soldier  with  half  his  face  shot  awn; 

■ El  Cobre  road-theVst  avenue  of  escape  for  tho  Spanish  looted  up, and  there was  a Spanish  pic-ket-post  not  fifty  aod  went  ^goring  to  the  rear  without  OnUie  ; J 


ten  miles,  waving  off  all  assistance,  and  confessing  at  last, 
as  he  sat  on  the  bench,  in  the  broiling  sun,  wailing  to  l>e 
taken  to  a hospital-ship,  that  if  it  were  handy,  and  could 
be  got  without  too  much  trouble,  lie  thought  he  would 


to  t he  hills’ 

General  Ludlow  is  next  the  Cubans,  and  keen,  watch- 
, fill,  untiring  Chaffee  — a major-general  too,  since  his 
. reckless  courage  and  strong  fight  at  Caney — touches  Lud- 


yards  away,  with  their  guns  levelled.  I lay  down  on  my  he  met  a mounted  staff-officer,  and  he  mist’d  his  hand  to 
horse  and  skipped.  Thc  bullets  whistled,  but  I wasn't  his  lintless,  bleeding  forehead,  in  a stern  salute,  nnd  with- 
touched.  Finally  I did  find  him.  ' This  way,  Webb,  my  out  a gesture  for  aid,  staggered  on.  The  officer  s eyes  filled 
boy,’  he  called  from  the  woods.  It  was  hot  in  there,  with  rears.  ^ _ 


low’s  left  flanlc  on  one  side,  and,  on  the  other,  the  right  ‘Stoop,  sir;  stoop,’ said  a soldier;  and  as  I stooped  the  Lieutenant,  said  a trooper  1m  wounded. 

. flank  of  that  nimble  old  veteran,  who  scales  trees  for  per-  poor  fellow  himself  got  a bullet  in  the  breast.  Here  you  Can  you  get  to  lliejear  wflhout  help . 

sonal  rcconnoissance  and  mounts  his  horse  for  battle  from  are.’  called  the  general,  who  was  standing  straight  with  I think- 1 can  sir  and  ,,e  »Jrtw,:Ii  1 4 u 
an  ambulance  — General  Wheeler.  Of  this  division,  and  his  shoulders  squared.  I straightened  up  my  backbone  paces  he  pitched  forwaid  — dead.  His  voiiml  "■'* 

■ of  the  whole  line,  indeed,  Colonel  Roosevelt  of  course  has  too,  though  I never  felt  so  humble  in  my  life,  nnd  I gave  through  the  heart.  . 

the  shortest  air  - line  from  his  rifle  - pits  to  the  Spanish  my  message  and  started  away.  W hen  I had  got  off  fifty  Such  are  the  men  who  sleep  in  Cuban  soil,  wl  o la  n 
trenches  Kent’s  division  stalls  from  Wheeler,  following  yards  the  general  called  me  back  through  that  dentli  liole.  the  hospitals  and  on  the  transports  at  biboncy  ami  mi  mi 

ever  the  throttling  sweep  of  a circle.  1 left  again,  and  if  he  didn’t  call  me  buck  again!  ‘ Gen-  big  white  relief -ship,  tliat  was  ns  grateful  a gut  uom 

So’ that  the  wings  of  the  army  are  more  than  half  shut,  oral, ’ I said,*  for  God’s  sake,  don’t  call  me  back  any  more.’  home  ns  though  it  had  come  from  tlie  Almighty  limwii- 

»like  the  wings  of  our  bird  of  freedom  .when  he  drops  He.laughed,  and  didu’t;  and  here  I am.”  And  such  are  the  men  who  might  have  been  saved  main 

through  the  air  for  prey.  Therefore’ we  have  §ent  the  So,  now  that  promotions  rustle  thc  Cuban  air.  the  Major  or  suffering  if  we  had  had,  as  we  should  have  iwii.  a 

• Spaniard  word  that  unless' he  gives  up  the  fight  this  day  ’says  frankly,  awl' 'with* logic  and  justice:  “ If  I am  a staff  right  proportion  of  sixty  cannon  instead  of  sixteen,  im- 

. the  awful  rending  of  beak  and  claws  shall  begin  again,  officer,  put  me  back  in  the  rear  and  let  me  be  ornamental,  source  of  the  trouble  seems  to  have  been  in  our  uoaer- 

and  the  iron  wings  shall  be  folded  closer.  Meanwhile  the  If  I am  to  have  duties  steadily  on  the  firing-line  and  ahead  estimate  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  trenches.  And  yet  the 
•little •’men  in  light  blue  sit  calmly  on  the  edge  of  their  of  it,  as  I had,  and  do  them,  as  I did— here’s  So-and-so  Spaniards  have  always  been  famous  for  guerilla  warlare 
trenches  arid  smoke  cigarettes,  while  the  big  men  in  dark  and  So-and-so  being  made  colonel,  brigadier-gcueral,  and  and  strong  fighting  from  behind  breast  works.  In  times 
. blue  ait  on  the  edge  of  Alieirp  and  good-humoredly  cast  to-  major-general— what  do  I get?”  when  the  Spanish  sailor  would  take  to  ins  knees  miner 

bacco  juice  towards  Santiago.  Down  in  the  hollows  mid-  Noon  now,  and  tlie  Spaniards  decline  to  surrender.  Wc  than  climb  a mast  in  a storm,  his  brother  on  shore  ana  in 
way'.belween  the  lines  are  Spanish  soldiers  and  American  shall  begin  bombarding  at  four.  Meanwhile  here  is  the  trenched  was  giving  Napoleon  such  trouble  as  that  gen- 
soldiers  gathering  yams  and  mangoes, with  only  a narrow  story  of  the  day's  advance  towards  Santiago,  brought  up  eral  rarely  had  with  any  foe. 

cocoanut  grove  between  them.  For  half  an  hour  I watch-  by  a croaker  from  the  rear : The  correspondent’s  ham-  It  is  now  half  past  three,  and  firing  will  begin  at  four- 
ed  two  of  the  Americans'  trying  to  rouud  up  and  drive  mock  swung,  at  corps  headquarters,  from  the  limb  of  a An  army  buckboard,  drawn  by  a mule  and  driven  by  a 
into  our  lines  half  a dozen  horses  that  were  running  loose  mango- tree.  The  siege  - guns  were  behind  because  the  large  gentleman  in  a pith  helmet,  is  moving  along  tlie 

• in  a field  and  belonged  to  Spanish  officers,  until  a major,  roads  were  bad;  the  pack-mules  tramped  through  mud;  base  of  the  hill.  Here  and  there  a major  or  colonel,  or 
•fearing  that  the  mischievous,  dare-devils  might  bring  ou.  the  wagous  creaked  through  mire;  and  men  on  foot. — even  perhaps  a brigadier  - general,  looks  stern.  Some  of  the 

an  engagement  during  a truce,  sent  a lieutenant  down  the  wounded  one  day— waded  the  bridgeless  creek  four  or  captains  smile.  A lieutenant  or  two  grins  broadly,  and 
,to  stop  them;  The  lieutenant  rode  a gray  mule  as  a flag  five  times  between  front  and  the  rear,  and  yet  a body  of  the  sarcastic  private  in  the  trenches  curses  bitterly.  Uur 
of  truce,  and  I rode  down  with  him,  but  the  Spaniards  volunteers  and  ail  engineer  or  two  were  busy  all  morning  commanding  general  is  passing  by. 

•paid  as  little  attention  to  us  os  they  paid  to  the  men  we  cutting  a wagon-road  through  thick  brush  to  the  top  of  a I have  just  come  down  from  the  trenches  to  Roosc- 

• were  after,  and  the  lieutenant  rebuked  these  men  with  a low  hill  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  uway.  At  noon,  velt’s  tent.  The  hill  under  the  firing-line  looks  like  the 
stern  severity  in  his  voice  that  was  not,  I’m  sure,  in  his  while  staff  officers,  aides,  nnd  attaches  were  at  lunch,  came  abode,  of  cave-dwellers,  so  burrowed  is  it  with  homo- 
heart,  ami  they  let  the  horses  alone.  At  one  point  along  the  order  to  move  camp.  Lunch  stopped  short,  off  bus-  proofs,  which  nre  fncrely  shallow  earth  caves  dug  into 
the  line  two  Spanish  officers  came  towards  our  trenches  tied  aide  and  attache,  the  big  wagons  rolled  in,  and  there  the  side  of  a hill  with  the  point  of  a bayonet,  nnd  covcren 

• and  signalled  for  our  officers  to  approach,  which  they  did.  was  a great  falling  of  tents  and  a mighty  bustle  for  fear  with  flat  projecting  roofs  of  plunks  and  layers  of  dirt. 
The  Spaniards  said  they  had  been  trying  to  get  over  for  the  wagous  might  roll  out  again  before  each  man  had  liia  The  men  dug  bomb  proofs  and  trenches  most  willmglj. 


The  Spaniards  said  they  had  been  trying  to  get  over  for  the  wagous  might  roll  out  again  before  each  man  had  liia  The  men  dug  bomb  proofs  and  trenches  most  wilhngl}. 
two  days,  nnd  I am  told  they  were  good  fellows;  that  outfit  tossed  in.  Such  was  the  hurry  that  even  the  solemn  especially  the  negro  troopers.  “Foil  God,”  said  one,  ns 

they  brought  along  a little  rum.  and  Spaniard  and  Amer-  and  elegant  attaches  hurriedly  helped  to  fold  their  own  he  swung  his  pick  at  dusk  after  the  fight  of  San  Juan, 

ican  drank  mutual  healths,  and  swore  with  equal  hearti-  things.  Out  came  tlie  guard  of  mounted  troopers;  out  “ I never  thought  I’d  git  to  love  a pick  lie  fob!” 

ness  at  the  Cuban,  and  declared  that  motive  of  the  war  a the  guard  of  infantry;  out  the  Spanish  prisoners;  and  out  The  men  up  at  the  trenches  are  ready.  Their  cartridges 


ness  at  the  Cuban,  and  declared  that  motive  of  the  war  a the  guard  of  infantry;  out  the  Spanish  prisoners;  and  out  The  men  up  at  the  trenches  are  ready.  Their  cartridges 
w icked  shame.  And  by-and  by,  when  peace  was  come,  the  correspondents,  who  sought  to  keep  in  touch  with  the  are  piled  along  the  edge  of  the  pits— in  the  tops  of  corn- 

tliey  would  have  a dinner  at  the  Waldorf,  and  talk  it  all  source  of  tlie  done,  the  doing,  and  tho  undone;  out  came  beef  enns,  on  pieces  of  boards,  in  little  hollows  scoopw. 

over,  and  be  decorously  merry.  the  commanding  general,  mounted,  and  with  his  left  foot  from  the  dirt  — and  everybody  is  eager  and  expectant. 

However,  the  rupor  now  is  that  the  Spaniards  are  not  swathed;  out  the  very  tall  aide  and  the  courtly  inspector-  Sergeant  Borro we,  bronzed  ami  grimy,  is  at  the  breech  oi 

going  to  surrender  to-day,  and  we  begin  firing  at  noon,  general  nnd  other  members  of  the  staff;  out  the  attaches  his  long  dynamite-gun,  as  keen  for  another  experiment  as 

Meanwhile  we  have  given  the  enemy  nine  round  days  of  and  their  orderlies  and  servants— all  mounted— everv-  a child  with  a Christmas  toy  that  ho  has  not  fully  i»iis‘ 

fair  weather  in  which  to  recover  his  spirits,  gather  yams,  body  mounted  except  the  infantry,  tlie  Spanish  prisoners,  tered.  A young  German  stands  at  a uiachiuc-guu  not 


and  make  good  and  ready  for  his  fight  in  the  last  ditch.  and  the  correspondents,  whose  horses  were  left  behind  far  away. 

There  are  many  others  besides  us  who  arc  anxious  at  Tampa.  Thc  general  led  thc  way,  followed  by  the  very  “It  iss  nervous  at  first,”  he  says,  “ just  waiting, 
to  get  into  Santiago— eighteen  thousand  others,  indeed  tall  aide,  thc  courtly  inspector -general,  thc  other  staff-  after  the  shooting  begins  it  iss  all  right.  I hear"  K 
— the- half  - starved  refugees  who  came  out  of  Santi-  officers,  the  attaches,  thc  troopers,  the  three  big  army-  — nutting — the  gun  makes  so  much  noise.  T 


i was  mere  yesterday  anernoon  under  tne  guidance  of  tliat  morning  through  thick  brush  by  engineer  and  volun-  I could  see  a group  of  Spauish  officers  ride  hastily  m w 

the  Major,  with  whom  I came  down  on  the  Iroquois,  leer,  wlien  the  one  road  from  front  to  rear  was  muddy  little  house  opposite  and  then  gallop  along  thc  line.  Tim* 

ami  it  is  a distressing  scene.  1 lie  town  is  built  ulwmt.  ami  bridgeless,  and  tlie  siege-guns  were  still  where  they  fellows  seem  to  do  things  with  great  ceremony  ucio*1 

u plaza,  and  the  houses  those  that  are  not  thaichcd  staid  till  the  end  — liehind.  . Now  nnd  then  the  proces-  there.  The  officers  were  evidently  giving  orders  when  t" 

lioM’ls  are  low,  and  have  blue  walls  and  red-tiled  roofs,  sion  halted  for  axemen  to  clean  out  a bush  and  broaden  begin  fire,  for,  ns  they  passed,  the  straw  hats  began  lw 
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drop  out  of  sight  in  the  Spanish  trencl.es 
Pietty  soon  tl.e  Spanish  flag  went  up  about 

n?  T,y“nl.S  fro'"  8ti“  flvSug  flag 

of  tiu„e  Then  down  came  the  white  flag8 
and  up  It  went  again— whimsically  Then 
a Spaniard  seized  it,  shook  it  across  at  he 
Americans,  and  pulled  it  down  permanently 
Rut  no  Spaniard  fired.  He  rarely  does  first- 
he  is  too  polite,  I suppose.  ’ 

So  we  are  waiting  in  Roosevelt’s  tent  for 
our  signal-gun,  which  is  to  thunder  out  on 
the  right  flank  A storm  is  coming.  There 
is  vertical  lightning  up  and  down  the  big 
black  mountains  m the  cast.  The  wind  is 
high,  and  blowing  the  plumes  of  the  palm 
towards  Santiago.  After  it  comes  a thick 
gray  oust  of  rain  from  the  mountains,  and 
t he  drops  strike  the  tent  overhead  It  is 
three  .."nines  idler  four,  and  no  signal-gun 
we  are  waiting  for  the  stSrm 

“ Have  you  rend  Sttlammbor  asks  a voice 
outside,  with  an  intonation  Unit  one  hears 
in  a Harvard  class-room;  “and  do  vou  re- 
member Hanno,  the  fut  general,  who  lay  in 
the  shade  and  scratched  himself  with  a 
golden  spatula?" 

Nobody  answers;  that  first  shot  comes! 

An  hour  and  a half  later,  and  the  firing 
has  quieted  down  to  the  popping  duel  of  the 
sharp-shooters.  We  are  in  the  tent  again,  and 
an  .occasional  Mauser  ball  whistles  overhead 
It  is  curious,  but  even  the  tent-flaps  seem  to 
to  he  some  sort  of  a protection  against  llmsc 
nasty  title  insects.  Tl.e  bombardment  was 
lifter  ail  very  mild,  and  this  is  how  it  seemed' 
When  t.iie  first  gun  roared  to  tile  right,  a 
rattling  ran  down  the  line  towards  us  and 
the  Mausers  began  to  pop  and  sing.  Ev- 
erybody sprang  to  liis  feet  and  followed  Col- 
onel Roosevelt  up  the  hill,  each  man  bend- 
ing low  lo  lessen  the  danger  surface  that 
his  anatomy  presented  to  the  bullets  coming 
over  tlie  lull.  Davis  forgot  his  glasses,  and 
coolly  went  back  for  them.  I waited  for  I 
Inin  a wlnle— a very  little  while— but  when 
several  bullets  spat  around  me  rather  vi- 
ciously and  rather  near,  I accepted  the  hos- 
pitable invitation  of  two  Rough  Riders  and 
crawled  under  a bomb-proof,  between  Lieu 
tenant  Grecnway  and  Captain  Llewellyn 
There  were  about  twenty  of  us  in  ihcre. 
Hie  planks  overhead  were  thin,  the  cracks 
between  them  were  wide,  and  the  dirt  on  top 
was  shallow  — very  shallow.  “We’re  all 
right  except  for  the  shrapnel,”  said  the  cap- 
tain several  times.  Every  now  and  then  a 
soldier  would  stick  his  head  outside,  or  go 
out  to  light  his  pipe  or  for  some  other  rea- 
son, and  the  captain  would  call  him  down 
sharply; 

“ Gel  down  there!  We  don’t  want  to  be 
bothered  with  wounded  men  now  Get 
down!” 

We  could  hear  the  steadv  flutter  of  the 
machine-gun,  the  rapid-fire  Colt’s  going  like 
an  old-fashioned  mowing  machine  in  a mea- 
dow, and  now  and  then  a shell. 

“All  right,”  repeated  the  captain, “except 
for  the  shrapnel.” 

And  the  shrapnel  were  friendly;  I could 
n *t  tell  that  a ball  touched  the  bomb  proof 
l ie  .Spaniards  were  not  firing  heavilv 
lliey  were  evidently  saving  their  ammuni- 
tion and  waning  for  another  wild  American 
charge— which  never  came;  and  so  the  bom- 
bardment ended  in  about  an  hour,  as  the  rain 
aid  ended  in  a slow  patter,  an  occasional 
(bop.  and  then  in  stillness.  Indeed,  I can 
almost  liken  an  action  of  this  sort  at  the 
trendies  to  an  expected  rain-storm  in  which 
there  is  a good  deal  of  lightning.  It  thun- 
ders, tlic  drops  begin  to  patter,  and  you  run 
lor  shelter,  and  you  lie  iu  comfort  and  in 
safety  except  for  the  chance  of  being  struck 
>y  lightning,  which  flashes  sometimes  tin 
comforiably  near.  By -and -by  the  storm 
passes,  the  rain  quiets  down  to  random 
drops  and  you  come  out  into  the  air.  look 
around  at  the  heavens,  and  stretch  yourself 
-Loud  cheering  rose  at  the  trenches  as  we 
turned  away,  and  somebody  said  that,  Ser- 
geant Borrowe  had  tossed  a Spanish  cannon, 
a tree,  and  a mass  of  mingled  breastwork 
and  Spaniards  into  the  air  with  one  charge 
from  his  terrible  gun.  At  General  Wheeler's 
headquarters,  further  down,  the  report  was 
that  the  Rough  Riders,  without  orders,  had 
charged  along  their  air -line  and  had  cap 
tiired  the  Spanish  trenches.  Somebodv  said 
the  one  rumor  was  not  true,  but  nobody 
seemed  to  think  the  other  at  all  improbable. 

1 here  was  but  one  fatality  on  our  side 
that  afternoon,  and  that  was  a tragedy.  On 
the  left  flank  Captain  Rowell  of  the  Second 
Infantry  was  instantly  killed  by  a Spanish 
shell  As  a first  lieutenant  lie  had  waited 
twenty  years  for  promotion,  and  his  promo- 
tion outran  his  death  but  a few  days. 

THE  SURRENDER. 

Next  morning,  after  the  Sunday  bombard-  | 
mem,  we  sent  word  over  to  ask  the  Spaniard 
it  n;m  |,e  would  be  good.  General  Toral 
replied  that  he  would  at  least  be  better  if  the  j 
home  government  would  let  him.  So  we  1 
gave  In  in  time  until  the  following  Thursday 
!'  w.,nc.,i  l?  communicate  with  Madrid.  In 
the  Beginning  he  declined  any  and  all  terms  I 
ot  surrender;  then  an  unconditional  surren-  I 
uer;  then  he  was  willing  to  march  out  with 
i ;'e  a *10F0rs  of  w»''.  hearing  his  arms,  with  | 
ns  flag  flymg,  and  the  American  soldier  do-  j 
€hg  it  homage,  to  march  into  another  prov- 
ince, anil  thus  be  ready  to  fight  us  .again 
some  day.  Now  he  was  considering  any  I 
orms  that  did  not  involve  humiliation  to  I 
opamsh  honor  and  Spanish  pride.  Mean  | 


Hi  iV  0 


while  the  heroic  figure  nf  General  mu—  i j 

licet]  tl?ai  en„cd.  ppearai  lllen’  but  1 n°- 
iicevl  that  guns  began  to  roil  up  from  the 

real  ns  though  they  had  wings  and  I knew 
if  thevgienHU"S'  if  n“ded.wouf(l  follow,  even 
' !'7  l0d  mountains  to  climb.  There  was 

high  horse.  He  would  stank  l.islrms  march 
OUT  evacuate  the  province,  surrender  all  the 
3’?  V??”0  20,000— and  in  return  we 

Sna  id  fTUd  ,em  and  cuny  tlle,n  bank  lo 
spam.  I lie  sunny  air  straightway  was  rent 
with  cheers.  The  sickest  man  in  one  real 
fT  llis  W'liiket  “ml  led  all  his 
cnmiades  tn  a foot-race  for  tl.e  trenches, 
there  to  join  in  the  hallelujahs.  Still  the 
doubling  were  suspicious.  The  wily  Span- 

wio  ,muf  be  ,"p.  tu  sonlc  game.  Perhaps  lie 
Wn9  contemplating  general  peace  at  Madrid 
and  perhaps  lie  was  merely  “ working  ” our 
opulent  government  for  tl.e  transportation 
of  as  many  of  lus  troops  ns  possible,  where 
sooner  or  inter  they  would  have  lo  go— 
™ 'mi  ,M,15lbe  1,8  rei‘ll7  thought  we  were 
,>0  000  strong— a E rench  refugee  had  brought 
out  word  that  such  was  the  Spanish  belief 
at. built  logo  and  on  this  supposition  not  one 
( Continued  on  page  80/,.) 


™,JMtiT"EK5;-M“s.  "Onslow's  Sootiiino 


INFANT  HEALTH. 

fauTlralt^”  Publication  of  "In- 

, 1 Veaith  m pamphlet  form,  by  tlie  X V Con 

val,u|d|*jf  IS  nn'»l„K'  ‘"'a-}}'*  aPPr«*iat«On  of  its 


uses* on) v AkhotV*  *' A who  and 

. ^ .Mi hot r ?»  ri.e  Original  An’gosti'ha 

— [ArftI]~beSt  f°r  diKestion’  best  tonic.  best  all  ’round. 


Ok.  Siegert’s  Angostura  Ritters  are  the  mo 
emcacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— [At/u.J 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a most  gentle  soap, 
a soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears’,  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not  excoriates. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists:  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 

cducationMs 

r arstem  o'  gy  MAIL 

Ituilding*  erertpd  ex- 
pressly  for  this  pur- 
I»omc  at  a 

§22.1?000 

CourseB  of 
Steam, 

Electrical, 

Mechanical  or  Civil  En- 
„.  Jeering ; Chemistry : Mining ; 
Mechanical  and  Architectural 
Drawing:  Surveying ; Plnmbing ; Architecture:  Metal 
Pattern  Drafting;  Prospecting,  Bookkeeping  ; Short- 
hand ; English  Branches. 

CO  A UniJTU  Pays  fora  College  Education  at  Home, 
wan  mUlt  1 11  40,000  Students  and  Graduates. 

Circular  F1IEE.  State  aabject  you  wish  to  study. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  1139,  Scranton,  Pa.,  U.  8.  A. 

MKXTtAN 
DELICACYl 

Minced  chicken. highly 
seasoned  with  Mexican  i 
spices.and  wrapped  in  com  j 
husks.  Unique,  delightful. 

Af_  grocers,  or  V>  pound  can 
mailed  for  16«in  slamps. 

Booklet  sent  on  request 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

“The  Perfected  American  Watch,  in  its  simplicity, 
accuracy,  permanency,  and  cheapness,  represents  the 
ig  est  stage  m the  watchmakers’  art.  The  American 
atch  Co.,  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  has  constructed 
500,000  of  these  watches  and  has  revolutionized  the 
industry  it  has  transferred  to  the  New  World. 
Chambers’  Encyclopedia,  1875. 

To  the  inquiry  we  often  receive,  *'  Wbal  Waltham  watch,  shall 
Ibuy?  we  say  that  the  “ Riverside  ” (trade-mark)  isasgboda 
timepiece  as  you  can  buy,  either  of  American  or  foreign  make,  no 

matter  what  you  pay.  See  ibe  name  “ Riverside”  as  well  as 
in  u oid  Wall  bam  engraved  on  Ibe  movement  plate. 

AMERICAN  WALTHAM  WATCH  COMPANY, 
WALTHAM,  MASS. 

■ STATEMENT  j 

OK  ; s 

The  Travelers 

1 Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Company, 

— ofHartford,  Conn. 

1 Chartered  1863. ' [Stoei.)  Li/e  and  Accident  Insurance. 

• JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres’L 

Hartford , Conn.,  January  i,  t8y8.  - 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  '-  $1,000,00000 

Assets  (Accident  Premiums  in  tii'e 

hands  of  Agents  not  included.)  $22,868,994.16 
Liabilities,,  , . . 19,146,359.04 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-Iioidets,  $3,722,635.12 
July  i,  t8qb.  . . \ 

1 otnl  Assets!  Accident  Premiums  in  ■ i 

the  hands  of  Agents  not  included.)  $24,103,986.67 
Total  Liabilities,  ...  19,859,291.43 
Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  $4,244,695.24 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since  1864,  $35,660,940.19 
, Paid  to.  Policy-holders  January-  - 

' J»ly.-’9?,  ' . ’.  . 1,300,493^8 

Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  Pol-  ! 

■ idea  (Life);  . . 1,161,705.00 

[ Life  Insurance  in  Force,  .’  94,646,669.00 


” hkc  M(na  dark  perptme. 

-Titus  An 


If  you  smoke  it 
in  your  pipe 
“It’s  Good  ” 


VICI 

[Leather 
Dressing! 

| The  best  Shoe  Dressing  in  the  world,  f 
5 The  genuine  is  made  only  by  Robert  * 
I H.  Foerderer,  Philadelphia,  manu-  i 
jj  facturer  of  the  famous 

VIGI  KID 

I Ask  your  dealer  for  Vici  Leather  \ 

5 Dressing,  and  be  sure  the  trade-  [ 

I mark  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  i 
I is  oa  each  box  or  bottle.  Imita-  [ 

* tions  may  ruin  your  shoes. 

5 A book  About  buying,  wearing  and  caring  for  i 
5 shoes,  mailed  frpe.  Address  ' 

KOBEKT  II.  FUEKHKltER,  Phllada.,  Pu. 


On  your 

fouiumerOufind 

Mfahe  a box  of  ® 


Sen!  Everywhere  i r DELICIOUJ 

by  mail  or  express  BONBONS 

chocolates 


-I  • GAINS. 

6 Months— ) &mary  to  July,  1898. 

I Assets,-  , $>,234,992.51 

In  Surplus  (to  Policy-holders),  522,060.12 

In  fnsuiahce  in  Force  (Life  De- 
partment only),  2,764,459.00 

I Increase  in  Reserves,  . 705,642.18 

| Premiums  Received,  6 Months,  2,937,4^2.77 

John  E.  Morris,  Secretary. 

Edward  V.  Preston,  Sup't  of  Agencies. 

: J.  B.  Lewis,  M.D.  Medical  Director 
mid  Adjuster. 

Sylvester  C.  Dunham,  Counsel. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  31  Nassau  St. 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments,  Drums.  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog,  400 
Illustrations,  mailed  free;  It  gives  Band 

Music  & Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 

IY0N&HEALY.  17  Adams  Sh.Chicaaa 

TltE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highost  - Grade  Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 


S— O H 

N;w  York 

Warcrooms 


M E R 

SOHMER  BUILDING 
Filth  Are.,  cor  22d  St. 
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PENN  STATE 


HAiil'EIt'S  WEEliLY 


l‘Tl,erJf„r'“’|t|,e  obedient  and  the  orderly  went  quietly 
bJk  to  their  transports  at  Siboney.  w'.iUj  the  d'Sol|edie  t 
or  the  disbelieving  remained  on  the  field  and 
into  Santiago  and  saw  the  colors  raised.^ 


i°t  hap  pen  e t 1*  it  tn  ot  in  on  Sunday  the  If  Tta  soldiers 
were  drawn  up  at  parade  rest  along  the  groat  tensile 
circle  of  the  trenches  and  stood  facing  f*?1'®*?'  TlbS 
could  see  nothing— only  tile  red  roofs  of  the  town  but 
the  batteries  were  to  thunder  word  when  the  red  and  ycl- 
1 iw  flag  of  defeat  went  down  nnd  the  victorious  stars  and 
striprarose  up.  While  they  waited,  men  in  straw  hats 


mm m 

Sc  kv’s  due  credit,  lie  lias  no  jealousies,  but  is  an,, 
mated  only  by  a desire  successfully  to  cart}  on  the  • 
m It  soon  became  known  that  Cervera  was  at  Santiago 
and  had  reached  there  on  the  19th.  As  soon  as  the  new  8 

was  credibly  confirmed-on  May  Slst-Sampson  sent  de- 
spatches to 'Schley  so  informing  him.  “cd  direc  jiig  im  to 
proceed  to  Santiago, first  sa,  isfying  himself  that  the  Spanish 
Kfwere  not  at  Cienfnegos.  Schley  received  these  de- 


were  needed— anil  he  failed  to  improve  it.  So  much  for 

'"i  have  now  brought  up  the  siory  to  the  time  of  Atlmi- 
ral  Sampson's  taking  command  in  person  off  Sauliago. 
From  that  moment  lie  instituted  a close  blockade,  which 
each  week  became  more  rigorous  and  difficult  to  evade. 
When  we  arrived  oil  June  1 the  moon  was  nearing  its 
full  and  for  several  nights  it  was  so  light  that  the  harbor 
entrance  could  be  plainly  seen;  but  the  dark  nights  soon 
came  and  with  them  great  danger  that  the  enemy’s  ships 
might  escape,  or  his  torpedo-boats  make  an  attack  upon 
the  fleet  To  prevent  this,  the  entrance  to  the  port  was 
illuminated  by  the  battle-ships.  Taking  turns  of  two 
hours  each,  they  stationed  themselves  in  the  prolongation 
of  the  axis  of  the  narrow  channel,  and  close  to  the  Morro 
— frequently  within  a mile  — and  threw  the  powerful 
beams  of  their  search-lights  directly  up  the  harbor  en- 
trance, illuminating  it  up  to  Punta  Gordo,  1200  yards  in- 
side tltc  Mono,  so  brightly  that  the  movements  of  small 
boats  could  he  detected.  Pickets  of  steam-launches,  small 
vessels,  and  torpedo-boats  were  placed  at  nnd  near  the 
harbor' 'mouth,  just  clear  of  the  search-light  beam  (so  that 
they  should  not  themselves  he  illuminated). 


not  at  Cienfnegos. 
a the 23il.  lttookl 

himself  that  the  Spanish  squadron  was  not  in i Ctoiiiuegos 
and  on  the  evening  of  the  24th  he  sailed  for  Santiago  ot 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  accurate  to  say  ttr the  direction  of 
Santiago;  for,  from  the  time  Schley  arrived  at  Ocufuegos 

his  movements  lacked  promptness  and ^purposA  ^he  ^ _____ 

tse  up.  ■■  ■ towards  Santi-  distance  from  Cienfnegos  to i Santiago  is .sou  m . alongside  the  search-light  ship,  with  her  broadside 

iind  blue  clothes  appeared  in  an  | ■ ty-flve  hours  at  Schley  s best  scitimlroti  ‘•P  . trained  mi  the  channel,  ready  to  lire  on  the  instant.  That 

ago  and  began  swinging  ham  n.ocksan< JU dheri T,  objtct  )chlg  to  blockade  and  ^ ^ His^itions  made  CerJem's  escape  at  night  intpos- 
t'roncheTstduting  “"“rieously.  The  Americans  sprang  hU  f?W"  jbtty  doubfld  that  siblc  is  snstained  by  the  testimony  of  the  Spanish  aJS- 

across  the  treadles  to  meet  them,  and  while  they  were 


flie  stations  of  the  large  blockading  vessels  were  drawn 
nearer  the  lmrbor  entrance  from  time  to  time,  until,  after 
the  landing  of  the  army,  the  distance  from  the  Morro  for 
all  ships  at  night  was  made  two  miles,  and  a battle-ship 


shaking  hands,  nnd  on  the  stroke  of  twelve,  the  thunder 
of  twosome  and  one  salutes  began.  The  Spiiinnrda  looked 
rather  startled,  hut  the  cheers  rose  and  they  understood. 
From  tlie  right  rose  tiie  cheers,  gathering  volume  as  they 
cantc  swinging  through  tile  centre  far  to  the  left,  and 
swinging  through  tltc  centre  hack  ngam,  tinttl  ihey  broke 
in  a wild  storm  against  the  lag  green  lulls.  Thu  to  the 
rear  the  storm  ran.  over  Inis  Guastmas  and  down  {lie  foot- 
hills to  lie  mingled  with  the  surf  at  bihoney,  and  swung 
by  the  rocking  transports  out  to  sea.  Uinlet  the  sea  too 
it  sang,  along  tltc  ealiles-lo  ring  through  the  white  cor- 
ridors ot  tltc  great  Capitol,  and  spread  like  a hurricane 
through  our  own  waiting  land.  Already  the  bands  were 
playing  when  the  force  of  it  broke  at  the  trenches— 
playin''  the  “Star-spangled  Banner"— and  the  soldiers 
cheered  again.  Then  tl.ey  grew  quiet-rite  bands  were 
Dintin'!  hymns : old.  old  hymns  that  tiro  soldiei  bad 
heard  '"with  bowed  head  and  at  ltis  mothers  side,  in 
some  little  oltl  country  church  at  home ; and  wliat  hard- 
ship privations,  wounds,  death  of  comrades,  had  rarely 
done  those  old  hymns  did  now— they  brought  the  tears. 
Then  some  thoughtful  soldier  pulled  a box  of  hardtack 
across  the  trenches,  and  the  little  Spanish  soldiers  fell 
upon  it  like  schoolboys,  and  scrambled  like  pickaninnies 

f0ThuTwus  it  all  around  the  shining  circle  of  sheathed 
bayonets,  silent  carbines,  and  dumb  cannon  mouths,  at 
the  American  trenches  around  Santiago  where  the  fighting 
was  done.  And  inside,  under  the  very  folds  of  the  evei- 
victorious,  ever-lieloved  Old  Glory — whut  there? 

At  that  verv  hour  the  commanding  officer  was  suffer- 
ing himself  to'  lie  involved  in  a sireet  squabble, and  de- 
meaning himself,  his  flag,  the  people  whom  he  served,  and 
the  soldiers  whose  worship  he  should  have  earned.  It 
does  not  mutter  much  whose  was  the  first  blow  stiuck, 
or  whether  a blow  was  struck  at.  all ; there  was  no  ex- 
cuse for  correspondent  or  general,  and  the  word. or  the 
blow,  or  both,  from  one,  at  such  a time,  was  a stroke 
at  the  pride  of  the  American  soldier,  the  American 
officer,  ami  the  American  gentleman  from  a man  who  at 
all  times,  and  particularly  then,  should  have  stood  a spot- 
less ideal  for  the  three. 

“ He  will  not  wear  his  uniform  again?”  asked  the  aghast 
foreigner. 


and  institute  a close  blockade.  It  was  not  < 3'aud  his  officers,  and  by  the  fact  that  daylight  whs  de- 

he  would  do  this  Lcnvl.tg  C.cnfnogoB  . n Utrately  chosen  That  he  cm, 1,1  not  get  away  in  the 

May  24.  he  should  have  leached  San  u © . davtiine  was  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  disastrous 

of  the  25th.  But  he  dtd I not  btocfcul.  B.  nt logo  n.  t I U*  detune  , • Sampson's  organisation  „,„1  dis- 

even  ittg  of  UieJSth  of  Mag-  mi id  eipli.tc  destroyed  Cervcra'a  fleet  When  his  ships  ap- 

Ctenfuegos.  Why  not  hits  nevu  been  - ? . 1 | „„„  waiting  vessels  simply  acted  the  part  for 

FfV,  had  been  preparing  d«fi£  .be  entire  month 

on  May  26th.  On  the  In", 'he  light  itself  the  Ke»  Farit  was  left  in  .he  rear. 

execution  of  his  duties,  had  gone  lo 

other  vessels  to  hold  their  posi- 
. . / to  hold  a conference  with  Gen- 
Ihe  ifoiTat^  with  a tejt^ram  wmen  turaeu  mm  7,Trd  wi.en  the  Spanish  flag  ship  appeared  hi 

again,  and  on  the  Jpth  he  appuu  ; 7*,W1  ^ J t|ie  ciUUinel,  the  New  Yolk  was  seven  miles  east  of  the 

Morro  ami  four  miles  east  of  her  blockading  station,  and 

rieci Itp’’  CtfrveitMn^Santiago?  He  did  nothing  of  the  range ?»*• 


off  the  port  until  Admiral  Sampson  came  on  June  1. 

I have  thus  particularized  the  inc  idents  of  the  last  ten 
days  of  May  because  the  statement  1ms  been  frequently 
made  in  the  press  that  Schley  “discovered  and  ‘‘bot- 
tled up”  Cervera  in  Santiagci.  He  did  not  mig  o i ic  . | ],oux.Ver,  in  the  chase  of  the  Cristobal  Cot 

k,nd;  Sampson  kue  on  the  21st  Urn ;t  Ccm,a  wm  She  j me  ()  • ftU  her  boilers,  was  gaining  rapii 

wt^^V  a^errrn^os, 


Yet  Schley  did  not  blockade  when  she  surrendered. 


lively  « 

Sa  1 1'ti  "go 'm  til'  i he '28  t'h  "aid ' wo  trid  not  ImvereacheTthat  e77  although n«iwm.in'rangc,"a„d‘the  whole  fight  and 

11 would  have  abandoned  the  attempt— but  for  chase  was  under  the  eye  of  the  commander-in-chief.  Nor 

Imperative  orders.  His  collier  broke  down,  and  he  made  was  the  New  York  entirely  out  of  the  fi ShllJn^ “ jjie, ,rft“ 
that  an  excuse.  It  was  not  material,  as  he  had  plenty  of 
vessels  to  tow  her. 


the  fire  of  the  shore  batteries,  which  were  doing  all  they 
could  to  aid  the  escape  of  the  Spanish  ships. 

Now  to  eo  back  a few  davs.  After  sending  Schley  in-  The  Spaniards  came  out  in  column,  and  turned  to  the 
May  21  that  Cervera  was  in  Santiago,  Ad-  west,  maintaining  this  formation.  1 his  removed  all  tac- 
.r-a,.  i,io  nnitr  r,.mt,inin<r  iir*nl  difficulties.  and  made  the  ta! 


mhiT  Sampson1  with'  tlm' Awi'  F«*”hiVoniT«>Silni»g  Ucardi'fflculties.^itd  made  the  tusk  of^each^essel  a j^r- 

battle  shiu— the  Indiana— ami  wliat  Monitors  ami  cruisers  fectly  plititt  one— to  close  in,  figlit,  nna  ehttsc.  t ins  s i 

could  be  spared  from  the  blockade,  went  eastward  and  nation  had  been  laid  down  by  the  Admiral  m Pre  '™ 

occupied  the  old  Bahama  Channel,  in  order  to  catch  Cer-  Instructions,  and  the  vessels  needed  no  otders.  1 he  Brook 

vera  should  he  attempt  to  get  to  Havana  by  the  north 
side  of  Cuba.  He  had  already  been  in  Santiago  long 


enougit  to  coal  bis  ships.  Should  Ire  make  a dash  for 
Havana,  it  was  necessary  to  guard  both  sides  of  the  island. 
Sampson  maintained  daily  communication  through  Key 
West — by  means  of  despatch-boats — with  the  Navy  lle- 
nartment,  and  with  the  large  auxiliary  cruisers  scouting 
in  the  Windward  Passage  and  off  Santiago. 

the  Admiral  first  became  aware  of  Schley's 


h/n  Schley's  flag  ship,  had  the  westernmost  blockading 
station  which  gave  her  a great  advantage  in  position  at 
the  beginning  of  the  light.  She  mnintained  this  advan- 
tage in  the  chase,  except  with  respect  to  the  Oregon  winch 
showed  unusual  speed,  nnd  whirl),  after  good  fighting 
nil  along  the  line,  forced  the  surrender  of  the  Cristobal 
Colon  'With  a blockading  line  eight  miles  long  much 
depends,  in  these  quick 'and  speedy  days  of  steam,  on 
chance.  Had  the  Spanish  fleet  turned  to  the  eastward. 

■ been  in  the  lend  of  the  fighting 


On  May  26  - - . 

dilatory  action  and  delay  in  starting  for  Santiago,  and  at  the  JSew  York  would  Have  oeen  in 
midnight  on  May  28  he  learned  that  Schley  had  turned  and  chase,  and  the  Brooklyn  in  the  rear. 
The’ American  laughed— “WonT  he?"  Ami  then  he  back  iind  started  for  Ivey  West  to  coal  At  tlie  time  of 
.....  ...  ...  cxpinin  apologetically  how  our  political  sys-  the  receipt  of  this  startling  news  the  Aew  York  was  nt 


tem  made  the  'nppoiiUmenl  of  such  a man  to  such  high  Key  West  The  Admiral  went  at  once,  'ct"'"’?  at 
office  and  his  maintenance  in  that  office  possible,  and  to  night  on  May  29,  picked  up  the  Oregon.  MngJUmer.  and 
add  seriously  that  though  another  star  were  added  to  the  torpedo-boat  Porter  from  the  Havana  blockade,  and  went 
ones  already  worn,  though  enough  were  given  lo  quite  to  Santiago  at  a speed  of  thirteen  knots,  arriving  there  on 
encircle  the  neck  band  ot  his  blouse— all,  Tn  the  eyes  of  the  morning  of  June  1.  I should  have  mentioned  that 
every  true  American,  would  be  dimmed  by  such  conduct  before  knowing  that  Schley  intended  to  ttbauUMii  the 
at  such  an  hour,  forever.  John  Fox,  Jit. 


SAMPSON  AND  SCHLEY  AT 
SANTIAGO. 

Tiie  following  letter  comes  to  Harper’s  Weekly  from 
one  who  writes  from  a full  knowledge  of  the  subject  with 
which  he  deals: 

My  Dear : 

You  have  read,  doubtless,  with  surprise  and  regret,  the 
various  newspaper  despatches  and  editorials  which  en- 
deavor to  make  Schley  the  hero  of  Santiago,  and  to  take 
from  Sampson — the  commander-in-chief— the  credit  of  his 
successful  campaign  and  his  great  victory.  I am  glad 
to  say  that  it  has  not  degenerated  into  a controversy. 
Schley's  friends  and  the  sensational  newspaper  corre- 
spondents have  had  it  all  their  own  way  so  far;  but  if 
the  crusade  should  continue,  and  have  any  influence  upon 
Congressional  action  next  fall,  the  whole  history  of  the 
Santiago  campaign  will  be  made  public.  The  officers  of 
this  fleet  will  not  see  Schley — who  is  entitled  to  no  credit 
for  leadership— honored  at  the  expense  of  the  commnnder- 
in-chief,  who  instituted  and  carried  nut,  in  this  nge  of 
steam  and  electricity,  a blockade  which  made  Cervcra's 
escane  impossible,  and  which  makes  a brilliant  chapter  in 
the  history  of  modern  naval  warfare. 

I think  you  will  be  interested  in  a few  facts  concerning 
these  operations.  I would  like  you.  as  a citizen  nnd  as  the 
editor  of  a great  weekly, to  know  the  truth.  To  begin,  1 go 
back  more  Ilian  two  mouths.  We  reached  Key  West,  af- 
ter the  San  Juan  expedition,  on  May  18.  Cervera  had  left 
Cura^oi  on  the  15ih.  1 Iis  destination  was  probably  Cien- 

fuegos,  as  lie  was  reported  to  have  munitions  of  war  ne- 
cessary to  the  defence  of  Havana,  ami  Cienfnegos  is  the 
only  deep  water  port  on  the-south  side  of  Culm  that  has 
rail  communication  with  Havana.  Schley  left  Key  West 
on  May  HMli,  with  the  Brooklyn,  the  Mnumtrlt uwtt*,  Texan, 
ami  Scorpion,  for  the  south  side  of  Cuba,  to  ii!o>  kade 
Cienfnegos.  On  the  next  day  the  battle-ship  1>>wa,  the 
cruiser  t'an/ine.  and  a collier  followed  to  join  him.  and 


whole  enterprise  the  Admiral  had  sent  the  New  Orleans, 
on  May  27,  to  join  Schley,  to  strengthen  liis  force,  and  to 
order  him  imperatively  to  blockade  Santiago  at  all  haz- 
ards. This.  I think,  effectively  disposes  of  Schley’s  claim 
lo  have  “ discovered  ” and  “ bottled  up  ” the  Spauish  fleet. 


The  impudent  attempt  oti  the  part  of  Schley’s  friends 
to  take  from  Sampson  the  glory  for  this  achievement  is 
probablv  unexampled  in  naval  history.  A commanaer- 
ln-chief'has  always  the  credit  for  success  and  the  respon- 
sibility for  failures.  A conspicuous  illustration  of  this, 
and  one  lo  which  attention  naturally  turns,  is  the  baJtie 
of  Cape  St.  Vincent.  The  feature  of  that  battle  whs  Nel- 
son’s brilliant  manoeuvre — not  only  his  own  inspiration 
and  his  own  initiative,  hut  executed  in  contravention  oi 
the  commander -in -chief’s  signals,  and  which  made  ot 
what  otherwise  might  have  been  an  inconclusive  ng  it 
one*of  the  great  naval  victories  of  the  world.  The  ngut 
has  been  for  a hundred  years  analyzed  and  discussed  to 


But  there  is  another  lie  of  recent  publication,  viz.,  that,  show  Nelson’s  genius  and  greatness,  and  yet 11  *,asJ?  . L 
Schley  wished  to  make  a dash  into  the  harbor,  irrespec-  been  Sir  John  Jervis’s  battle,  and  lie  was  made  £4t  - 

tive  of  the  mines  or  batteries,  and  destroy  Cervera’s  fleet.  Vincent  for  his  great  victory.  In  the  battle  oi  »a  g 
Schley  had  plenty  of  time  to  make  a dash— plenty  of  op-  Schley  took  no  initiative  ana  exercised  no  leadcremp. 


portunity  to  show  audacity  and  contempt  for  mines  and 
batteries — and,  in  fact,  the  situation  at  Santiago  when  lie 
arrived  was  such  as  to  invite  prompt  action;  but  he  did 
not  avail  himself  of  his  opportunity.  Instead  of  showing 
contempt,  lie  showed  a very  marked  and  unusual  respect 
for  the  enemy’s  defences.  ’ The  Cnstobal  Colon  and  one 
of  the  armored  cruisers— probably  the  Maria  Teresa — 
were  lying  in  plain  sight  about  1200  yards  inside  the  har- 
bor entrance,  with  no  steam,  and  therefore  powerless  to 
move.  The  batteries,  as  mtil  afterwards  abundantly 
proved,  were  not  powerful;  and  were  easily  silenced. 
They  offered  no  material  obstacle  to  a close  bombard- 
ment, and  there  was  no  reason  to  believe  in  advance  that 
they  were  any  stronger  than  they  proved  to  be.  Schley 


Very  sincerely  yours, 

HAWAII  RECEIVES  THE  NEWS. 

Honolulu,  July  ** 

One  week  ago  the  steamer  Coptic  arrived  with  the  long- 
expected  news  of  the  annexation  of  Hawaii.  Will' i nags, 
pennants,  and  streamers  on  every  mast,  the  vessel  that  » 
the  longed-for  tidings  was  descried  far  out  at  sen.  I 
lookout  on  historic  Diamond  Head  made  out  that  sieua 
were  up.  He  telephoned  the  news  to  the  etiy.  ana  tu 
steam-launch  of  the  United  Slates  steamer  Mohican  »»» 
manned  and  put  to  sea.  Miles  away  the  message  ^ ^ 
read,  “ Hawaii  is  annexed!” 


i lies  uw»» 

American  flags  appeared,  t 


held  the  situation  in  his  hands.*  He  had  the  powerful  if  by  magic,  everywhere.  Fire  whistles  shrieked, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Texas,  Brooklyn,  and  New  Orleans,  tory  whistles  joined  in,  and  this  ear-piercing  tuniui 
besides  smaller  vessels,  aud  he  finally  made  up  his  mind  punctuated  by  the  deep  boom  of  one  hundred  guns 


on  the  21st  the  Marhleheail,  Kaylr,  and  17 


Schley 


to  attack.  This  he  did  at  an  initial  range  of  StiOO  or  1)000 
yards,  nnd  increased  this  range  to  11,000  yards.  His  fire 
was  ineffective,  and  the  Iowa'*  12-inch  mounts  were  in- 
jured by  tiie  strain  of  firing  her  guns  at  so  great  an  ele- 
vation. There  was  nothing  to  prevent  his  going  in  to  a 
range  of  2000  yards  from  the  ships  and  destroying  them; 
and  officers  to  whom  I talked  about  the  affair,  after  our 
arrival,  were  very  indignant  that  he  had  not- done  so,  and 
regarded  the  attack  as  a ridiculous  one,  and  one  that  re- 
flected discredit  upon  the  navy. 

The  papers  report  Admiral  Cervera  as  saying  of  this 
attack  that  he  didn’t,  know  what  was  meant  by  it.,  in 
which  lie  agreed  with  our  own  people.  There  was  no 
danger  nf  mines,  which  were  all  in  tlie  channel  itself, 
within  a thousand  yards  from  the  ships.  Sehlev  had  his 
chance — a chance  in  which  only  ordinary  pluck,  enter- 
prise. and  a willingness  to  fight  for  an  adequate  object 


the  Executive  grounds.  Just  as  the  news  was  con- 
firmed. President  Dole  reached  the  wharf,  his  horse  white 
with  foam,  as  he  had  ridden  at  full  gallop  froin  . 
side  home  at  Waikiki.  Nearly  all  the  members  of  W 
cabinet  were  there,  with  consuls  and  other  prominent 
fleials  and  members  of  the  national  guard.  , 

Then  the  great  si  earner  came  in,  and  the  offices 
passengers  were  cheered.  Word  was  given,  . 

Executive  Building,”  and  a volunteer  procession  moveu 
up  Fort  Street,  with  a bund  at  its  head.  W Hen  it 
the  Executive  grounds  there  was  a scene  of  eiuluisw 
never  surpassed  in  island  history.  Then  in  line  thecr 
inarched  three  times  round  the  building,  cheering  «»» 
it  was  hoarse.  Minister  Hatch’s  message  to  the 
ment  was  rend;  tin*  procession  marched  th rou hi 
principal  streets,  and  a great  show  of  fireworks  closed 
eventful  day. 
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LONDON. 

July  a.i,  iw$- 

Thk  present  war  marks  the  close  of  an  epoch  and  the 
beginning  of  a fresh  start  in  the  affairs  of  the  world,  per- 
haps the  most  remarkable  since  the  Peace  of  I arts,  in 
1768,  left  the  English  race  in  possession  of  an  Indian  and 
Colonial  Empire  and  the  command  of  the  sea.  It  was  iu 
the  year  previous  to  the  Peace  of  Paris  that  English  ex- 
peditions lmd  reduced  both  Cuba  aud  Manila.  The  pe 
riod  of  exclusive  sea  power  which  began  in  1768  is  likely 
to  end  in  the  present  year.  England  enters  upon  a new 
phase.  America  is  not  likely  to  relax  her  efforts  until 
she  has  become  one  of  the  two  greatest  sea  powers  in  the 
world.  The  consequences  of  the  Spnnish  Americau  war 
will  therefore  be  even  more  serious  for  other  countries, 
perhaps  for  England,  than  for  Spain.  The  colonies  of 
Spain  have  sapped  her  strength.  Their  loss  may  renew 
it..  Spain  has  touched  bottom.  The  sea  power  that 
America  will  now  organize  for  herself  is  envied  and 
feared  by  every  power  in  Europe,  except  England.  The 
German  newspapers  have  become  complete  converts  to 
the  doctrine  of  sea  power.  The  National  Zeitnng  ob- 
serves that  "whoever  lias  not  the  best  and  most  power- 
ful fleet  need  not  enter  into  a struggle.  He  lias  lost  the 
battle  before  he  begins  it.”  This  is  a confession  equiva- 
lent to  a declaration  in  the  London  Time s in  favor  of  con- 
scription. Modern  Germany  was  founded  on  the  basis 
of  military  power  ns  the  one  source  of  national  strength. 
It  is  unlikely  that  the  German  dream  of  rivalling  England 
or  America  at  sea  will  ever  be  fulfilled.  Still,  British 
naval  estimates,  being  calculated  solely  on  the  naval  pro- 
visions of  other  countries,  will  be  forced  upwards  by  the 
German  ambition  for  sea  power.  Russia  contemplates 
the  expenditure  of  $255,000,000  upon  her  fleet  during  the 
next  seven  years.  ' Day  and  night  the  Neva  ship-yards 
ring  with  the  clang  of  the  hammer-stroke  on  men-of-war 
for  a country  without  colonies  or  a vulnerable  coast-line 

The  Admiralty  reply  to  the  Russian  naval  programme 
was  communicated  to  the' House  of  Commons  yesterday. 
Sanction  was  asked  for  the  construction  of  four  new  bat- 
tle-ships, four  new  cruisers,  and  twelve  torpedo-boat-de- 
stroyers, the  total  cost  of  which  will  be  $40,000,000,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  $85,000,000  voted  earlier  in  the  year  for  the 
construction  of  new  ships  and  the  purchase  of  armaments 
and  ammunition.  In  the  present  state  of  feeling  M.  Go- 
schen  could  have  obtained  $500,000,000  for  the  asking. 
Bui  men  shake  their  heads  and  ask  themselves  whether 
the  most  irresistible  navy  is  of  any  avail,  until  the  foreign 
policy  of  the  country  is  placed  iu  stronger  hands. 

The  French  navy  is  the  most  powerful  in  the  world 
next  to  our  own.  M.  Lockroy,  the  new  Minister  of  Ma- 
rine, is  an  interesting  personage.  He  is  a man  of  pleasure, 
a bundle  of  nerves,  a great  cigarette-smoker,  and  a civilian. 
But  he  is  a far  abler  Minister  of  Marine  than  his  naval 
predecessor,  Admiral  Besnard.  M.  Lockroy  enters  office 
with  wide  schemes  and  an  ambitious  programme.  He  has 
already  obtained  the  control  of  the  coaling-stations,  and  a 
grant  of  $80,000,000  for  the  fortification  of  present  and 
additional  coaling-stations.  Diego  Suarez  in  Madagascar 
is  potentially  the  strongest  place  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  It 
menaces  the  Ca|»e  route  to  India  and  China.  It  is  to  be 
made  into  a Gibraltar.  Martinique  is  to  be  heavily  tinned 
and  fortified.  In  addition  to  all  this,  M.  Lockroy  proposes 
to  bring  the  French  navy  up  to  date  iu  armaments  and 
general  equipment.  Still,  the  possession  and  utilization  of 
sea  power  arc  not  obtainable  by  the  process  of  counting 
ships  any  more  than  the  counting  of  noses  in  politics  pro- 
duces the  wisest  and  best  administration.  The  personal 
equation  is  still  the  greatest  factor  in  the  problem.  Cap- 
tain Mahan,  who,  more  than  any  one  living,  is  responsible 
for  the  sea-hunger  that  gnaws  the  rulers  of  all  nations, 
has  been  guided  by  the  unerring  instinct  of  genius.  He 
predicted  that  the  supremacy  of  personnel  would  be 
greater  under  the  new  conditions  of  sea-fighting  than  un- 
der the  old.  His  foresight  has  been  signally  vindicated. 
The  war  hits  shown  that  although  the  genius  of  the  Latin 
race  may  possibly  continue  while  fighting  behind  fortifi- 
cations, the  genius  of  the  “ Anglo  Celtic  ” race  (surely  this 
is  ethnographically  the  right  word)  is  still  for  sea  fighting. 
If  this  lie  true,  Russian.  German,  and  French  additions  to 
their  war  ships  will  leave  to  America  nnd  Britain  the  mas- 
tery of  the  sea.  Pursuit  of  a common  policy  on  the  high 
seas  should  therefore  be  the  aim  of  both  countries. 

On  this  ground  the  passage  in  the  President’s  instruc- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  newly  conquered  province 
of  Santiago,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Cuba,  which  relates  to 
the  “ open  door  ” has  given  lively  satisfaction  in  England. 
The  passage  referred  to  is  as  follows:  "All  ports  and 
places  in  Cuba  which  are  in  the  actual  possession  of  our 
land  nnd  naval  forces  will  be  opened  to  the  commerce  of 
all  neutral  nations  its  well  as  our  own  in  articles  not  con- 
traband of  war,  upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  rates  of 
duty  which  may  be  in  force  at  the  time  of  importation.” 
Anxiety  has  been  felt,  if  not  expressed,  on  this  subject. 
It  is  now  assumed  that  the  two  governments  are  substan- 
tially agreed  on  the  fiscal  policy  to  be  pursued  by  each  ot 
them  in  the  event  of  further  territorial  changes  conse- 
quent on  operations  now  in  progress  or  which  may  here- 
after be  undertaken.  As  the  policy  of  the  “open  door” 
is  established  by  the  United  States  at  her  very  threshold, 
the  adoption  of  the  same  principle  in  the  Far  East  is 
looked  on  as  removing  any  probable  source  of  difference 
between  the  two  nations,  and  materially  to  strengthen  the 
lie  that  already  exists  between  them. 

The  arrangements  for  the  forth  coming  campaign  against 
the  Khalifa  are  now  completed.  One  battalion  of  i be  Guards 
now  at  Gibraltar  is  to  take  part  in  the  advance,  much  to 
the  delight  of  officers  and  men.  Notwithstanding  rumors 
to  the  contrary.  Sirdar  Kitchener  will  command.  Gen- 
eral Grenfell,  commanding  the  English  troops  in  Egypt, 
is  understood  to  have  behaved  with  signal  generosity  ami 
to  have  displayed  great,  good  feeling  towards  his  col- 
league in  command  of  the  Egyptian  army.  General 
Kitchener  has  carved  his  way  with  his  sword.  He  is  a 
soldier,  pure  and  simple,  with  little  social  influence,  but 
endowed,  with  a will  that  enables  him  to  triumph  over 
obstacles  that  would  crush  smaller  men.  Tt  is  owing  to 
tins  iron  will  and  bis  splendid  ipialities  of  leadership  that 
b<*  retain-  tin*  supreme  eomtiiand  in  the  advance  on  Khar- 
toum.  'General  Grenfell,  it  is  understood,  might  have  ob- 
tained it,  but  stood  aside,  as  Outram  stood  aside  wheu 
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Havelock  was  on  the  ]>oint  of  entering  Lucknow,  anil  as 
General  Miles  in  like  manner  abslaiued  from  taking  over 
the  command  from  General  Shafter  at  Santiago.  I here 
is  however,  no  doubt  that  friction  has  occurred  between 
the  War  Office  authorities  and  General  Kitchener.  He 
has  insisted  on  a free  hand,  and  immunity  from  the  civil- 
ian red  tape  which  smothers,  for  the  present,  at  all  events, 
effective  reform  in  the  administration  of  the  British  army 
at  home.  At  one  period  of  the  controversy  the  W ar  Office 
was  face  to  face  with  the  possibility  of  Kitcheners  resig- 
nation. The  strong  man  had  his  way.  There  is  now  no 
position  to  which  lie  may  not  rise,  and  if  all  goes  well  at 
Khartoum  he  may  and  probably  will  be  commander-in- 
cliief  after  General  Roberts  has  served  his  term  iu  that 
position. 

There  is  a natural  desire  on  the  part  of  the  royal  fam- 
ily that  the  Duke  of  Connaught  should  be  elevated  to  the 
supreme  command  of  the  army  when  a vacancy  occurs. 
The  advice  of  the  great  Duke  of  Wellington  to  the  Queen 
is  constantly  quoted:  "Madam,  always  keep  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  your  own  family.”  There  are, 
however,  strong  objections  to  the  Duke  of  Connaught 
occupying  that  positiou.  He  is  amiable,  popular,  and, 
by  the  consent  of  those  who  have  served  under  him,  a 
good  soldier.  But  he  is  not  of  the  stuff  of  which  the  mas- 
ter-minds of  the  world  are  built,  and  in  the  troubled  times 
ahead  of  us  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  monarchy  to  as- 
sociate in  the  public  mind  possible  catastrophe  with  the 
appointment  of  a member  of  the  royal  family  who  is 
not  marked  out  by  nature  for  supreme  responsibility.  The 
Indian  army  and  the  Egyptian  army  are  free  from  the 
control  of  the  War  Office,  and  lienee  success  in  the  field 
is  organized  more  cheaply  and  with  greater  certainty  than 
is  possible  under  the  cumbrous  forms  of  Pall  Mall.  Lord 
Wolseley,  although  popular  with  one  section  of  the  army, 
has  disappointed  the  nation.  He  came  into  office  as  com- 
ranndcr-in-chicf  with  a great  opportunity  before  him. 
The  Duke  of  Cambridge,  his  predecessor,  was  the  embodi- 
ment of  military  Toryism.  Change,  iu  the  view  of  his 
Royal  Highness,  was  an  evil,  and  the  consequence  was 
perpetual -refusal  to  adopt  necessary  modifications  of  the 
existing  system,  and  hence  the  War  Office  to  this  day 
clings  as  far  as  it  dare  to  the  obsolete  traditions  of  the 
earlier  part  of  the  century.  The  fierce  criticism  that 
pours  upon  the  War  Office  begins,  however,  to  take  effect 
in  such  matters  as  recruiting  and  the  comfort  of  the  pri- 
vate soldier. 

Government  departments  are  now  required  to  reserve 
two  thousand  posts  annually  which  will  for  the  future  be 
bestowed  upon  soldiers  only;  3800  ex-soldiers  were  taken 
on  by  the  railway  companies  last  year,  and  strong  appeals 
are  made  to  the  other  great  employers  of  labor  to  follow 
their  example.  The  soldier’s  life  while  still  serving  with 
the  colors  is  happier  and  healthier  than  at  any  previous 
period  of  army  history.  Tommy  Atkins  is  now  quarlered 
in  well-lit  and  well-ventilated  barracks.  Soldiers  uo  longer 
sleep  in  the  dark  and  stuffy  places  in  which  they  used  to 
be  herded  together.  Canteens  are  well  organized,  and  all 
the  profits  are  spent  for  the  advantage  of  the  troops. 
Comfortable  quarters  are  provided  for  the  men  permitted 
to  marry.  Recreation-rooms,  gymnasia,  aud  bath-rooms 
are  luxuries  to  which  the  recruit  of  twenty  years  ago  was 
a complete  stranger.  In  many  English  villages  the  idea 
si  ill  survives  that  a lad  who  1ms  enlisted  for  a soldier  has 
gone  to  the  bad.  That  idea  is  a survival  of  the  time  when 
the  ranks  of  the  army  were  filled  from  the  jails,  and  when 
the  conditions  of  the  regimental  life  of  our  soldiers  were 
inconsistent  with  common  decency. 

A new  method  of  making  the  army  attractive  has  been 
adopted  by  Lord  Lansdowne  with  satisfactory  results. 
Regiments  returned  from  foreign  service  are  sent  for  a 
march  round  the  counties  from  which  they  derive  their 
territorial  name.  The  First  Northumberland  Fusileers— 
commonly  known  as  the  Fighting  Fifth— for  example, 
proceeded  last  week  from  Plymouth  to  Newcastle-on - 
Tyne,  and  there  commenced  a march  through  the  valleys 
and  uplands  of  breezy  Northumberland.  The  regiment 
had  been  absent  from  England  for  about  eighteen  years. 
The  men  were  bronzed  with  an  Indian  sun.  and  their  re 
ception  was  quite  extraordinary.  Tons  of  thousands  of 
people  filled  the  streets,  and  the  men  were  almost  killed 
with  kindness.  Recruiting  is  greatly  stimulated  by  these 
route  marches.  _ Victoria  Cross  men.  who  hitherto  have 
only  received  $50  a year  ns  a pension,  are  now  to  get 
$250  a year  on  winning  the  most  coveted  distinction  in 
the  British  army.  This  grant  will  prevent  the  recurrence 
of  the  scandal  of  Victoria  Cross  men  herding  with  paupers 
in  the  workhouse*.  The  reform  is  one  that  should  have 
been  instituted  long  since. 

Wnddesdon  Manor,  the  sent  of  Baron  Ferdinand  Roths- 
child, where  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  met  with  an  unfor- 
tunate accident  in  the  fracture  of  his  left  kneecap,  is  a 
French  chateau  built  on  the  top  of  what  was  a treeless 
hill.  The  Saturday  to  Monday  parties  at  Wnddesdon 
have  almost  attained  the  dimensions  of  a national  institu- 
tion, and  invitations  to  take  part  in  them  are  much  sought 
after.  Baron  Ferdinand  Rothschild  belongs  to  the  Aus- 
trian branch  of  the  house,  but  is  a naturalized  English 
subject,  and  for  many  years  has  been  member  of  Parlia- 
ment for  the  Aylesbury  division  of  Bucks.  He  takes  no 
part  in  the  business  of  the  famous  firm.  The  baron  1ms 
devoted  himself  to  history,  art.,  politics,  and  society.  He 
is  a childless  widower,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  is  one  of  the  few  liviug  subjects  of  the  Queen 
who  have  had  the  honor  of  receiving  her  Majesty  at  their 
own  house.  'I  he  magnificence  of  Wnddesdon  reminds 
the  visitor  of  Versailles,  but  the  feature  most  striking  to 
the  imagination  is  the  success  with  which  great  wealth 
combined  with  good  taste  has  converted  bare  uplands 
into  well-wooded  slopes,  avenues,  and  drives,  interspersed 
with  lawns  and  landscape-gardening  of  exquisite  beauty. 
1 he  flowers  of  A\  uddesdon  arc  a sight  to  see  and  remem 
ber.  Other  show-places  in  England  may  have  a larger 
acreage  under  glass.  Chatsworth,  Bowood,  and  Woburn 
Aliliev  are  show  places  that  possess  features  of  historic 
interest.  Wnddesdon  is  of  this  generation.  Luxury  is 
found  there  in  its  latest  phase.  Its  owner,  liowever.'is  a 
simple,  kindly,  mid  unpretending  host,  and  is  popular  ill 
all  classes  of  society.  Some  years  ago  Baron  Ferdinand 
Rothschild  aspired  to  the  representation  of  an  East  End 
constituency  in  Parliament.  He  never  went  to  the  poll, 
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but  his  speeches  to  the  working  population  of  the  Tower 
Hamlets  won  golden  opinions.  The  Prince  of  Wales  makes 
an  annual  visit  to  Waddesdon  when  the  gardens  are  in  the 
height  of  their  beauty,  and  the  accident  which  has  just 
taken  place  is  the  only  contretemps  which  has  happened 
during  a series  of  visits  which  now  extends  back  for  many 
years. 

The  accident  to  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  produced  a 
deep  impression,  especially  as  the  serious  character  of  the 
disaster  was  at  first  withheld  or  suppressed.  Since  the 
Prince’s  dangerous  illness  in  1871  no  incident  has  so  roused 
the  sympathy  of  his  future  subjects.  No  less  than  fifteen 
folio  pages  of  the  visiting  book  at  Marlborough  House 
were  filled  by  the  signatures  of  callers  on  the  first  day. 
The  newspapers  naturally  deny  that  the  accident  is  at  all 
serious.  It  is  to  be  hoped  they  are  right.  But,  in  spite  of 
a cheerful  disposition  and  a courageous  spirit,  the  stamina 
of  the  Prince's  constitution  is  not  altogether  satisfactory. 
It  is  understood  that  while  there  is  no  danger,  the  effect 
of  enforced  inaction  excites  apprehension.  The  Prince 
lius  already  suffered  from  the  veins  of  the  same  leg  that  is 
now  injured.  Ilis  health  greatly  depends  on  the  annual 
visit  to  Homburg  or  Marienlmd.  nnd  it  is  assumed  that  for 
this  year,  at  all  events,  his  Continental  visit  will  be  post- 
poned. 

The  vast  increase  to  the  naval  strength  of  the  country 
is  in  sharp  contrast  with  the  weakness  of  its  foreign 
policy.  Discontent  with  Lord  Salisbury  is  met  with  in 
all  classes,  except  the  party  of  Liltle-Englauders.  whose 
champion,  Mr.  Labotichere,  is  not  regarded  even  by  him- 
self as  a serious  politician.  Tories  of  the  City  of  Loudon, 
moneyed  men  with  old-established  interests,  talk  muti- 
nously against  the  Prime  Minister.  Aliy  change,  they  soy, 
would  lie  for  the  better,  even  a Radical  ministry.  Lord 
Salisbury  is  a tired  Titan.  His  life  is  shadowed  with  grief. 
Lady  Salisbury  has  undergone  a fresh  surgical  operation 
for  the  relief  of  the  disease  from  which  she  is  suffering, 
ami  it  is  known  that  sorrow  for  his  wife’s  illness  saddens 
and  dispirits  the  Prime  Minister.  One  rarely  hears  a good 
word  in  this  country  for  Ihe  Foreign  Secretary.  Lord 
Cromer,  however,  the  ruler  of  Egypt,  who  is  designated 
by  many*  persons  ns  the  best  possible  successor  to  Lord 
Salisbury  at  the  Foreign  Office,  by  no  means  holds  the  de- 
preciatory view  prevalent  in  England.  Lord  Cromer  has 
written  to  more  than  one  of  his  friends,  enjoining  them 
"on  no  account  to  lose  confidence  in  Lord  Salisbury." 
Furthermore,  there  is  good  reason  for  believing  that  the 
Prime  Minister  is  not  altogether  liis  own  master.  The 
participation  in  affairs  by  the  Queen  herself  is  no  mere 
form.  Her  Majesty’s  obstinate  resolve  to  sanction  no  step 
likely  to  bring  the  country  into  collision  with  European 
powers  reminds  on  lookers  of  the  chief  characteristic  of 
lier  grandfather,  George  III.  Foreign  powers  are  not 
ignorant  of  the  Queen’s  determination  to  disallow  nil 
measures  tending  towards  a rupture  of  the  peace.  Al- 
though the  newspapers  and  Parliament  are  necessarily 
silent  on  this  subject,  information  from  sources  beyond 
suspicion  has  reached  me  that  much  of  what  is  justly  re- 
garded as  weakness  in  British  foreign  policy  is  not  fairly 
to  be  attributed  to  the  vacillation  of  the  Prime  Minister. 
The  refusal  of  the  Foreign  Office  to  speak  out  frankly 
about  Egypt  is  a case  in  point. 

Rearrangement  of  Ihe  Foreign  Office  is  inevitable.  It 
is  the  mouth-piece  of  a great  Asiatic  power,  but  there 
is  no  Asiatic  Department.  Africnn  questions  are  dealt 
with  piecemeal,  and  on  no  settled  principles.  An  at- 
tempt, to  remedy  this  latter  defect  is  being  made  by  the 
creation  «*f  a new  Under  - Secretaryship  of  State.  Mr. 
Martin  Gosselin.  now  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Paris, 
is  nominated  for  the  appointment.  In  some  quarters  the 
African  Under- Secretaryship  is  regarded  ns  a slap  in  the 
face  for  Mr.  Cluimlierlnin.  There  is  no  truth  in  the  state- 
ment, as  Mr.  Chamberlain's  jurisdiction  over  the  British 
colonies  in  Africa  is  determined  by  Parliament.  More- 
over, Lord  Salisbury  is  not  the  man  to  smite  a colleague 
by  an  underhand  blow,  while  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  not  the 
type  of  statesman  who  meekly  accepts  a rebuff  of  the  kind. 

No  play  during  the  present  year  has  attracted  so  much 
attention  from  literary  men  as  M.  Rostand's  "Cyrnnw.de 
Bergerac,”  produced  on  the  Lyceum  stage.  It  had  an 
immense  success  nt  the  Porte  Saint-Martin  Thefttrc  in 
Paris.  No  less  than  80,000  people  are  alleged  to  have 
seen  it  in  the  French  capital.  M.  Coqnelin's  spirited  act- 
ing in  the  title  tole  is  the  perfection  of  dramatic  art,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  M.  Rostand,  like  Aaron,  has  struck 
the  rock  of  popular  approbation.  At  the  present  time  it 
gushes  forth,  bubbling,  rushing,  overwhelming,  with  only 
a few  whispers  of  doubt  raised  by  one  or  two  level-head- 
ed and  noii  cnintionn]  critics.  The  play  is  declared  in  the 
superlative  degree  to  be  noble  in  conception,  beautiful  in 
execution,  supremely  great  in  language,  in  music,  in  im 
agery,  and  in  versification.  To  read  the  play  it  is  diffi- 
cult, to  understand  the  cause  of  the  popular  clamor.  If 
"Cyrano"  is  really  a masterpiece  of  imaginative  litera- 
ture,'and  an  addition  to  the  great  poems  of  the  world,  it 
is  evident  that  Dante,  Goethe,  Corneille.  Shakespeare,  nnd 
Milton  must  squeeze  up  a little  higher  and  make  a nook 
for  Rostand  among  the  immortals. 

It  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  history  of  works  of 
genius  that  the  popular  voice  lias  instantly  appreciated 
their  value,  and  acclaimed  their  authors  as  possessing  the 
sacred  fire.  The  multitude  has  hitherto  required  about  a 
century  before  fully  appreciating  a masterpiece.  A few 
nights’  performance  at  the  Lyceum,  with  a few  thousand 
copies  of  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac”  distributed  among  the 
reading  public,  seem  to  be  looked  on  by  the  critics  as  suf- 
ficient to  have  raised  M.  Rostand’s  play  to  the  level  of 
the  highest.  “Cyrano”  is  certainly  a good  stag©  pluy, 
delivered  in  felicitous  and  musical  verse.  It  is  smooth 
and  easy,  good  and  glib,  effective  verse,  but  bears  the  same 
relation  to  literature  as  the  best  theatrical  scenery  to 
\ elasquoz  or  Burne-Jones.  The  dialogue,  the  love  in- 
terest. the  situations,  and  the  climax  make  it  a good  melo- 
drama, but  it  is  neither  "inspired”  nor  "magnificent,” 
and  it  owes  its  success  to  a good  and  symmetrical  plot,  to 
the  prettiness  of  its  fancy,  and  to  the  wide  range  of  inter- 
est covered  by  a pure  and  charming  play  that  is.  in  fact, 
the  sign  of  a wholesome  reaction  against  the  garbage  that 
has  been  too  long  foisted  upon  the  world  as  the  typical 
French  play. 
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A Distinguished  and  Despairing  Physician 
Perfectly  Restored  hy 
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at  home.  At  the  expiration  of  some  two  years  there  has  been  no  return  nf  in 
unpleasant  symptom,  and  I am  now  as  well  as  I ever  was  m my  nTe  Ld  ^ 

living  monument  to  the  virtues  of  BUFFALO  LlTHIA  WATER  ” 

Buffalo  Lithia  Water 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS  VA 

Springs  open  for  Quests  from  June  15  to  Oct.  L * ’ 
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MAR, AN,  WINE  l8  invaIuable  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
\ to  ‘rvmK  climatic  conditions,  the 

i system  is  especially  susceptible  to 

|~j  , j attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

0 h»VINtnaRIANI  (MAI<IANI  WINE) 
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ce lean  physicians,  in  addition  to  havimr 
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MAX  O’RELL,  scribed  as  a promoter  of  good  health 

The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer,  Writes : and  longevity. 

1 MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  Indi- 
cated for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes,  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus- 
tion, Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Grippe. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a powerful  reju* 
Venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del- 
, VA.  !“te,  Women,  Sickly  Children  it 

Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
Br  . V ,ce'  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
■■  quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 

L°  those  "'ho  wil1  kindly  write  to  MARIAM 
& CO.,  52  West  I Sth  Street.  New  York  City 
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Baking  Powder, 

used  exclusively, 
will  insure  your  food 
from  all  danger  of  alum 
and  kindred  injurious  adulterants, 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


“has  that  rich,  beefy  flavor.” 

It’s  handy  for  summer  use,  requires  no  cooking,  may  be  used  with 
hot  or  cold  water. 

‘Culinary  Wrinkles”  may  be  had  for  the  asking— gives  50  ways  for  using  Extract. 

' AfcMOUR  & COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 


A DASH  OF  COLOR  OVERSPREAD  THE  MAIDEN’S  UPTURNED  CHEEK. 


Hosiery 


Plain  ami  Fancy  Lisle-Thread,  -Silk,  and 
Cashmere  Hose 


id  Half  - Hose. 

Summer  Underwear. 

Cartwright  tr 

Celebrated  Underwear. 

for  Children,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen. 

do  1 91^  ^ 

NEW  YORK. 
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Fop  absolute  comfort  and  convenience 

in  CAMPING  or  YACHTING 


A To  insert  a pointed  in- 

I \ strument  and  eject  the 
j|\  Pen  ^rom  the  holder. 

I'  Ui  Prevents  the  ink  from 
3 IZ  flowing  back  into  the 
l'\  holder  and  soiling  the 
W fingers. 

|£  Samples  on  receipt  of 
return  postage.  Ask 
U for  Vertical  No.  SI- 
of  fs„s.  slightly  stiff.  >"mli 
durable,  and  uniform 1. 
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are  important  requisites- they  are  water- 
proof, light,  and  convenient— can  be  de- 
flated and  rolled  into  small  compass. 
Desirable  for  hospital  or  home  use. 

Free  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 
.MKC'IIANIt'AL  FABRIC  ri».. 
Air-Goods  Department,  Providence,  R.  I. 
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^STEVENS  ET| 

\ A Combination  Rifle  and  Pistol.  ** 
**  10-Inch  barrel.  Globe  and  A perfect 
\ peep  sights.  Nickel- 
N plated  detachable  rest. 

Weight  with  rest 
\ only  one  pound.  A 
\ Made  to  take 
Si  the  .22  long- 
N rifle  car- 
> trldge.  JT 


SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N. 

Nathan  B.  Goodnow  & ^ 


ompan- 


WHAT  DOES  IT  MEAN? 


BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED  1873. 

2 Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a General  Banking  Business,  tog*** 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stock 
Investment  or  on  Mamin. 

Dealers  in  Government  and 
Books  containing  Four  - 
Dividends,  and  Earnings  sen 
A Permanently  Invested  l'  t 

DR  El)  AND  TWENTY 
DOLLARS  is  held  as  a Gi 
persons  having  business  will 
Correspondence  solicited. 

Summer  iResorts 

LONG  BEACH 

Long  Island 

LOSS  BEACH  HOOHj 
INN  .AM,  COTTAGES 


It  means  that  Ivory  Soap  is  as  pure  as  it  is  possible  to 
make  it ; it  means  too,  that  if  Ivory  Soap  is  used,  there  are  no 
complaints  of  new,  or  nearly  new,  clothing  coming  from  the 
wash,  “worn  out.” 

One  adulterant  of  poor  soap  is  alkali.  Pure  soap  washes 
out  the  dirt,  alkali  burns  and  eats  it  out  and  it  does  not  stop 
with  the  dirt. 

Have  your  laundress  use  only  Ivory  Soap,  and  see  how 
much  longer  the  clothes  lasT 


urnau  „ . « 

r Range  of  Price* 

,teed  Security  tot  m 


Price,  complete, 

t'  $8.25. 

Where  dealers  do  not  01 
STEVKXS  RIFLES  in  stock, 
ill  send,  express  charges  prep 


\ J.  Stevens  Arms  & Tool  Co.,  \ 

P.O.Box  210, 

^ CHICOPEE  FALLS,  MASS.  g 
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48  pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a two-cent 
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HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
New  York  Gty:  Franklin  Square 


This  Paper  is  the  best  Pictorial  History  of  the  War  with 
Spain,  as  it  mis  of  the  War  of  ml.  Its  Special  Artists  and 
Carres jionilents  have  followed  the  Army  and  Wary,  and  no- 
table Events  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  hare  been  arm- 
rafely  portrayed. 

Messrs.  Rufus  F.  Zogbaum  and  T.  Daht  Walkkr  are 
at  Puerto  Rico,  Messrs.  Frank  D.  Millet,  John  F.  Bass, 
and  O.  K.  Davis  are  in  Manila  or  on  their  way  thither, 
and  Mr.  Harold  Martin  is  at  i Santiago . 


rPHE  war  is  ended.  Tlie  protocol  was  signed  at 
JL  the  White  House  on  Friday,  August  12,  at 
4.23  p.m.  The  army  and  navy  of  the  United  States 
have  won  great  glory.  The  value  of  American  in- 
stitutions as  the  builders  of  strong  and  self  reliant 
character  has  been  fully  demonstrated.  The  place 
of  the  nation  among  strong  powers  has  been  fixed. 
Now  come  the  hard  tests  of  peace,  when  our  poli- 
ticians will  have  the  opportunity  to  show  that  they 
are  worthy  of  our  sailors  and  soldiers. 

The  Philadelphia  Press  asserts  that  some  of  the 
old  machine  legislators  of  Pennsylvania  are  to  be 
defeated  because  of  their  obedience  to  the  machine. 
One  of  the  weak  and  evil  things  about  Pennsyl- 
vania politics  is  that  the  Republican  party  of  the 
State  contents  itself  with  breaking  unimportant 
parts  of  the  machine,  which  are  easily  repaired 
with  as  bad  material,  while  the  machine  as  a whole 
remains  to  oppress  and  disgrace  the  Slate. 

Governor  Black's  canal  commission  has  re- 
ported that  the  $9,000,000  appropriated  for  the  re- 
pair of  the  canals  .ius  been  wasted  and  otvieu.  The 
officials  responsible  for  the  waste  and  thieving  are 
men  for  whom  both  Black  and  Platt  are  in  turn 
responsible.  Black  is  reported  to  be  discouraged  by 
the  revelations,  and  as  contemplating  a declination 
of  a renomination.  In  other  words,  he  fears  that 
Platt  and  his  machine  will  not  give  it  to  him. 
This  is  not  because  the  Republican  machine  of  the 
State  desires  to  punish  any  one  for  the  robbery  of 
the  canal  fund,  but  because  it  regards  the  Governor 
whose  commission  brought  out  the  disgraceful  facts 
as  too  much  of  a fool  for  its  purposes. 

The  discussion  as  to  whether  Admiral  Sampson 
or  Commodore  SCHLEY  is  entitled  to  the  credit  and 
the  substantial  reward  for  the  destruction  of  Cer- 
vera’s  fleet  seems  to  us  to  have  been  settled  by  the 
convincing  letter  which  we  published  last  week. 
Nevertheless,  Secretary  Long's  contribution  to  the 
discussion  is  valuable,  and  it  is  doubtless  pleasant 
to  Admiral  Sampson  to  realize  that  the  head  of  the 
navy  appreciates  the  worth  of  his  services  to  the 
country.  Mr.  Long’s  letter  is  a private  one,  but 
it  was  evidently  intended  for  publication,  and  as 
an  answer  to  many  critics  of  Admiral  Sampson, 
who  have  been  stirred  into  activity  by  Commodore 
Schley’s  over-zealous  friends.  In  rendering  this 
service  to  Admiral  Sampson,  Mr.  Long  also  ren- 
ders a service  to  the  country,  to  which  injustice 
to  tins  worthy  officer,  to  whose  preparations  and 
vigilance  we  owe  the  destruction  of  Spain’s  fleet, 
would  have  brought  shame. 

The  Irish  Local  Government  bill  has  passed  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
is  now  a law.  Its  speedy  enactment  into  law  was 
certain,  as  the  question  of  opposition  by  the  Lords 
had  been  already  settled  by  an  understanding  with 
Conservative  and  Unionist  peers.  Nationalists 
accept  it  as  a half-way  house  to  home-rule;  Lib- 
erals look  upon  it  as  a direct  result  of  the  interest 
in  Irelands  welfare  which  had  been  excited  by 
Mr.  Gladstone's  advocacy ; Conservatives  seem  to 
view  it  with  some  misgiving,  while  congratulating 
themselves  on  the  indefinite  shelving  of  a danger- 
ous question;  and  Liberal -Unionists  find  much 
satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the  bill,  while  granting 
a large  measure  of  local  self-government,  denies 
all  claim  of  separate  political  existence  to  Ireland. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  law  is  as  complete  a 
democratization  of  county  affairs  as  could  be  wished 
for  by  the  Irish.  The  influence  and  offices  which 
for  generations  have  belonged  to  the  landlords  are 
now  thrown  open  to  the  people,  and  their  repre- 
sentatives will  sit  in  county  boards  and  councils, 
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and  will  share  or  control  their  management.  Can- 
didates will  be  elected  on  a very  liberal  franchise, 
and  it  is  significant  of  an  awakened  common  in- 
terest and  healthy  contention  that  several  land- 
lords have  already  decided  to  solicit  popular  sup- 
port for  office.  The  change  will  give  the  Irish  an 
excellent  chance  of  proving  their  fitness  for  the 
larger  measure  of  self-government  which  they  are 
striving  for. 

Australian  federation  seems  to  be  narrowed 
down  at  present  to  a dispute  between  New  South^ 
Wales  and  the  three  colonies  which  voted  in  favor 
of  the  Commonwealth  bill— Victoria,  Tasmania, 
and  South  Australia.  It  is  now  known  that  the 
opposition  of  New  South  Wales  is  more  provi- 
sional than  a matter  of  settled  policy,  and  that  the 
requisite  vote  was  withheld  by  reason  of  the  oner- 
ous conditions  which  the  federal  pact  would  have 
imposed  upon  that  colony  in  respect  to  taxation 
aud  revenue.  The  bill  provides  for  a uniform 
customs  tariff  for  the  new  federation,  and  this 
would  com  pel  the  abandonment  of  the  free-trade 
policy  of  New  South  Wales,  whose  taxes  are  main- 
ly derived  from  land  and  income,  while  those  of 
the  other  voting  colonies  are  based  on  excise  and 
customs.  Though  willing  to  relinquish  her  fiscal 
system  in  behalf  of  federal  unity,  the  parent  colo- 
ny objects  to  paying  more  than  a fair  share  in 
making  good  the  revenue  deficiencies  of  the  others. 
All  the  colonies  except  New  South  Wales  are  pro- 
tectionist, with  border  duties  against  one  another  as 
well  as  the  outside  world.  In  the  new  scheme 
they  would  lose  all  revenue  from  these  duties, 
while  New  South  Wales  lias  comparatively  little 
to  lose.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill  the  lat- 
ter colony  is  to  have  a proportionate  share  of  sur- 
plus federal  revenue  returned  to  her  in  case  there 
should  be  any  after  meeting  the  cost  of  the  federal 
government;  but  before  such  cost  is  met  and  a 
surplus  declared  the  revenue  deficiencies  of  the 
protectionist  colonies  must  also  be  made  good,  and 
the  only  resource  is  the  tax  funds  of  New  South 
Wales.  In  addition  to  the  financial  difficulty, 
there  is  a strong  party  in  the  latter  colony  which 
favors  a constitutional  amendment  changing  the 
proposed  equal  representation  of  the  colonies  in 
the  Senate.  Advice*;  slate  that  Nov  Suutli  Wal?r, 
and  Queensland  are  likely  to  combine  in  the  at- 
tempt to  secure  better  terms,  but  there  is  no  talk 
of  a settled  resolve  to  defeat  federation.  The  pres- 
ent movement  is  only  a temporary  check.  The 
centripetal  forces  are  too  strong,  and  will  triumph 
by  the  grant  of  local  Concessions  now  demanded. 

The  discussion  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the 
lack  of  medical  supujjgsand  surgeons  in  Cuba  goes 
on  with  increasii10Eggr.  Secretary  Alger  lays 
the  fault  at  the  doorof  the  Medical  Department, 
and  the  department  insists  that  the  fault  was  Gen- 
eral Shafter's,  while  the  last  mentioned  denies  all 
blame.  The  Medical  Department  is  the  most  pre- 
cise in  its  denial  of  responsibility  and  in  its  evi- 
dence in  its  own  behalf,  and  this  counts  for  some- 
thing in  its  favor.  Captain  and  Assistant-Surgeon 
Edward  L.  Munson,  who  was  on  duty  as  adju- 
tant to  the  chief  surgeon  of  the  Fifth  Corps,  has 
made  a report  to  Surgeon-General  Sternberg.  He 
avers  that  abundance  of  medical  stores  were  placed 
on  board  the  transports  at  Tampa,  and  that  they 
were  properly,  even  skilfully,  organized  for  emer- 
gencies. There  were,  besides  the  hospital-ship  sup- 
plies, regimental  supplies.  He  says  that  when  the 
expedition  reached  Cuba  the  lauding  was  made  so 
hastily  that  the  medical  supplies  were  left  on  board 
the  ships,  and  that  General  Shafter  himself  inter- 
fered with  a belated  attempt  to  land  them,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  stopping  it.  When  the  surgeons  reached 
the  shore  they  found  themselves  without  their 
field  chests,  and  with  “ absolutely  no  resources  at 
hand  except  such  as  were  provided  by  the  orderly 
and  ship  corps  pouches  and  the  first-aid  packets 
carried  by  the  soldiers.”  The  half-emptied  ships 
with  their  supplies  had  in  the  mean  time  put  back 
to  sea.  At  Las  Guasimas  there  were  actually  “ no 
dressings,  hospital  tentage,  or  supplies  of  any  kind 
on  shore  within  reach  of  the  surgeons  already 
landed.”  The  Quartermaster’s  Department,  Sur- 
geon Munson  says,  refused  to  aid  in  any  way,  and 
the  captains  of  transport  steamers  refused  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  medical  men.  The  question  of 
responsibility  seems  to  have  narrowed  down  to  one 
between  the  Medical  Department,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  General  Shaftkr  and  the  Quartermaster's  De- 
partment on  the  other.  Whoever  is  guilty  ought 
to  be  punished,  but  responsibility  in  the  end  must 
rest  on  Congress— unbusinesslike,  cruelly  indiffer- 
ent Congress;  and  it  is  quite  likely  that  no  indi- 
vidual and  no  department  of  the  army  will  suffer 
for  the  heinous  wrongs  that  have  been  inflicted  on 
our  soldiers.  Probably  this  reckless,  haplm'.wl. 
headless,  lucky  campaign  affords  an  illust:  , •••  , 
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of  what  we  are  to  expect  whenever  the  republic 
makes  war,  and  so  long  as  the  army  is  commanded 
by  politicians. 

The  President,  in  seeking  public  opinion  on  t|ie 
subject  of  the  retention  of  the  Philippines,  1ms  un- 
dertaken a most  difficult  task.  Probably  bv  fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  his  own  common-sense  he 
would  adopt  the  best  possible  method  to  satisfy 
the  public  conscience  and  public  opinion.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  feeling  in  favor  of  the 
retention  of  the  islands  is  not  so  strong  as  it  was. 
and  that  a contemplation  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  governing  them,  and  of  the  possibilities  of 
still  greater  difficulties  in  the  future,  have  sobered 
some  minds  and  substituted  doubt  in  others.  Some 
New  York  newspapers  profess  very  decided  opin-  j 
ions  in  favor  of  the  retention  of  the  islands,  but 
we  do  not  believe  that  they  represent  this  coimnu*  ' 
nity.  On  the  other  hand,  most  of  the  influential 
newspapers  of  Boston,  and  many  of  the  soundest 
papers  of  the  rest  of  the  country,  are  strongly  op- 
posed to  any  further  departure  from  the  wise  tra- 
ditions of  the  country.  A significant  utterance  is 
that  of  the  Philadelphia  Press , Postmaster-Gen- 
eral Smith’s  newspaper.  It  says,  “The  Philip- 
pines as  a whole  the  United  States  does  not  hold,  . 
has  not  conquered,  and  could  not  acquire  save 
after  tedious  weeks  of  operations  by  land  and  sea." 
Then  it  states  their  commercial  unimportance. 

The  Kansas  City  Times , Democratic,  says,  truly. 

“ If  the  United  States  is  the  leader  of  the  world 
in  advancing  civilization  to  higher  levels,  it  should 
not  teach  that  the  constant  centralization  of  politi-  * 
cal  power  at  home  and  the  acquisition  of  foreign  I 
territory  by  force  of  arms  are  conducive  to  the 
broadening  and  deepening  of  human  liberty.”  The 
Pittsburg  Dispatch  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  I 
President  will  find  that  the  “United  Slates  does  j 
not  wish  to  burden  itself  with  a population  not  I 
only  exotic,  but  antipodal  in  every  respect.”  The  | 
San  Francisco  Call  believes  that  the  taking  of  the  [ 
Philippines  would  be  “contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  Constitution.”  The  Boston  Transcript  pro- 
claims that  Massachusetts  “ will  uot  consent  to  be 
the  ruler  over  vassal  states  or  subject  peoples.  She 
will  enter  upon  no  mad  career  of  empire  in  distant 
seas.  She  will  not  seek  to  force  her  trade  upon  , 
unwilling  peoples  at  the  cannon's  mouth.”  There  j 
are  some  Republican  Senators,  too,  who  read  the  1 
signs  of  the  times.  Senator  Hoar  voted  for  the  J 
annexation  of  Hawaii,  but  he  will  not  vote  fur  I 
annexation  of  the  Philippines.  Even  the  bellicose  J 
Senator  Mason  is  against  further  expansion;  and,  ( 
most  marvellous  of  all.  Senator  Morgan  wants  to 
stop.  The  longer  this  question  of  keeping  the  . 
Philippines  is  discussed,  the  less  likely  are  we  to  j 
lie  taken  in  the  net  spread  out  for  us  by  the  Eng 
lisli  Jingoes.  As  we  have  said  already,  our  real 
friends  in  England  do  not  want  to  see  us  cumber 
ourselves  with  the  new  Eastern  question,  but  the 
English  Jingo  who  wants  to  fight  Russia  to-mor- 
row is  very  anxious  to  coax  us  into  a position 
where  we  would  prbbably  be  compelled  to  take  a 
hand  in  the  conflict; 

THE  COST  AND  VALUE  OF  THE  PHILIP- 
PINES TO  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

THE  President  has  apparently  made  hard  terms 
'of  peace  for  Spain,  but  when  they  are  filially 
accepted  they  will  be  found  to  be  greatly  to  the 
material  advantage  of  that  unfortunate  kingdom. 
Even  with  the  obligation  of  the  enormous  Cuban 
debt  resting  upon  her,  she  will  be  better  off  without 
the  island  than  in  recent  years  she  has  been  with  it: 
for,  with  or  without  Cuba,  Spain  is  the  real  debtor, 
and -must  provide  for  the  principal  and  intere* 
of  the  Cuban  bonds,  while  her  income  from  d* 
island  has  lately  been  insufficient  for  her  nerds 
there.  Without  her  colonies  Spain's  resources 
not  be  so  large  as  they  have  been,  but  the  annua 
charges  will  be  so  greatly  reduced  that  her  net 
income  will  be  greater  than  for  many  years  pus' 

She  will  be  relieved  immensely  by  the  terminal'''11 
of  her  colonial  obligations.  She  will  have  fe"‘r 
captai us-general  to  support,  and  the  cost  of  ie| 
military  establishments  will  lie  reduced.  It 1S  ,H‘ 
probable  that  she  will  imitate  the  example  " 
France,  and  enter  upon  the  expensive  task  of  r* 
creating  a navy  and  reorganizing  her  army  for  i ** 
purposes  of  revenge,  for  the  general  attitude  oft  !t‘ 
nation  is  that  of  hopelessness,  and  consequent .' 
indifference.  Indeed,  there  is  reason  t<>  heh«v 
that  the  Spaniards  are  so  crushed  by  their  <,v(l 
whelming  defeat  that  there  is  not  enough  H’11' 
among  them  to  sustain  the  revolt  that  has  beei-  * 
long  anticipated  as  the  inevitable  consequence  1‘ 
any  peace  involving  the  cession  of  Spanish  tc"1^ 
tory.  On  the  whole,  then,  while  Mr.  McKlSkO* 
demands  seem  harsh  to  Europe,  the  waiver  o'  ^ 
.money  indemnity  makes  them  nully  light."1 
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tjie  surrender  of  her  colonies,  either  to  us  or  to  the 
nauves  of  the  different  islands,  will  relieve  Spain 
of  a burden  which  must  have  eventually  crushed 
her.  Without  her  colonies  she  will  have  a chance 
to  recuperate— a chance,  it  is  true,  of  which  she 

avail  herself6' ^*ei  indUSt''y  n°'' the  patience  to 
The  question  of  most  importance  that  is  left  open 
for  discussion  in  the  negotiations  for  a definitive 
treaty  of  peace  is  as  to  the  final  disposition  of  the 
Philippines,  and  this,  as  we  said  last  week  is  now 
a practical  question.  Most  of  our  information 
concerning  these  islands  is  crude  and  insufficient 
Even  the  number  of  the  islands  is  not  accurate- 
ly  known,  some  writers  placing  it  at  1400,  while 
one  at  least  puts  it  as  low  as  600.  The  popula- 
tion is  between  8, 000, (K)0  and  9,000,000  How- 
ever that  may  be,  we  do  know  that  the  islands 
are  inhabited  chiefly  by  savages  who  do  not  now 
yield  obedience  to  Spain,  many  of  them  not 
knowing  of  her  existence,  much  less  of  her  over- 
lordship;  and  while  the  lands  may  be  rich  and 
exploitable,  their  cultivation,  after  the  natives 
had  been  subdued  by  us,  would  have  to  be  car- 
ried on  under  the.  protecting  guns  of  the  army 
and  the  navy.  The  force  of  troops  necessary 
for  the  task  of  subjugation  lias  been  variously 
estimated  by  military  authorities  as  ranging  from 

50,000  to  150,000  men,  according  as  they  contem- 
plated the  reduction  of  Manila  and  Luzon  alone  or 
the  entire  group  of  islands.  Now  the  pay  alone  of 

50,000  men  would  be  about  130,000,000  a year,  and 
for  150,000,  therefore,  about  1*100,000,000.  If  we  add 
the  expenditures  incidental  to  the  maintenance  of 
foreign  military  posts  and  to  the  conduct  of  war,  we 
should  find  the  annual  cost  of  troops  alone  for  the 
reduction  of  Manila  and  Luzon  running  perilously 
near  $50,000,000,  while  the  cost  of  a force  for  the 
reduction  of  the  whole  archipelago  would  certainly 
reach  $100,000,000.  For  the  retention  of  the  islands 
JIU1Q0  men  at  least  would  be  needed.  It  may  be  an- 
swered that  thisestimate  of  the  number  of  troops  that 
would  be  required  for  the  retention  of  the  islunds 
is  excessive;  but  we  do  not  think  so,  for  the  reason 
that  the  annexation  of  the  Philippine  Islands  would 
make  the  United  States  a party  to  the  struggle  for 
the  division  oNChina.  In  fact,  it  is  argued  as  a 
principal  reason\for  the  retention  of  the  Philip- 
pines that  our  presence  there,  with  arms  in  our 
hands,  will  protect  and  expand  our  commercial  in- 
terests in  China.  And  while  it  might  be  that  this 
country  would  not  voluntarily  take  part  in  the  par- 
tition of  that  empire,  and  while  our  interests  would 
be  more  valuable  iii  China  than  they  now  are  if 
.she  were  under  the  control  of  the  great  European 
powers,  it  is  clear  that  warlike  Europe  is  in  Asia  at 
present,  and  that  the  danger  is  imminent  of  an  out- 
break in  which  every  Asiatic  power  may  have  to 
participate  for  self-defence.  At  any  rate,  any  Asi- 
atic power,  such  as  the  United  States  would  be  if 
we  were  in  control  of  Luzon  or  of  all  the  Philip- 
pines, would  he  supremely  foolish  not  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  most  direful  of  emergencies.  Great 
Britain’s  forces  in  Asia  and  in  South  and  East 
Africa,  which  are  available  in  Asia,  number  about 

90,000  men.  So  that  we  are  probably  within  bounds 
in  asserting  that  this  country  will  be  obliged  to 
maintain  a force  of  at  least  30,000  men  in  the  Pa- 
cific if  it  is  to  play  any  part  in  Eastern  affairs.  The 
mere  pay  of  this  force  would  add  about  $17,000,000 
to  our  regular  army  expenditures,  and  we  may 
safely  add  $3i000i000  more  for  the  expenditures  of 
the  Commissary,  Quartermaster,  Medical,  and  Ord- 
nance departments.  To  the  cost  of  reducing  the 
island  and  to  the  $20,000,000  of  constant  annual  ex- 
penditure that  would  be  required  for  the  mainten- 
ance of  the  troops  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific 
we  must  add  at  least  $10,000, 000  annual  increase  to 
our  naval  expenditures,  so  that  the  Philippines  would 
cost  us  from  $60,000,000  to  $U0,000,000a  year,  until 
their  savage  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  subjec- 
tion, and  after  wards  about  $30,000.000  a year  for 
the  defence  of  our  Asiatic  interests. 

Now  wTHit  would  the  people  of  the  United  States 
gain  from  this  enormous  expenditure, which  would 
make  necessary  the  continuance  of  the  war  taxes? 

for  the  government  can  only  procure  money  by 
taxation.  Some  revenue  would  be  derived,  of 
course,  from  the  Philippines.  Under  Spanish  rule 
taxation  is  very  heavy,  and  the  revenue  received 
from  the  islands  is  about  $13,500,000.  The  United 
States  might  obtain  $15,00tJ,UU0  or  revenue  by  rea- 
son of  better  and  more "libhest  administration  of  the 
tax  laws.  From  this  sum  must  be  deducted  the 
cost  of  the  civil  service,  of  the  post-office,  of  the 
administratiorTof  Justice,  and  of  other  functions  of 
government.  The  net  revenue  received  by  Spain 
from  the  islands  is  less  than  $300,000.  Let  us 
suppose  that  the  United  States  would  receive  at 
least  $10^000^.000  over  the  actual  expense  of  holding 
the  islands,  not  counting  the  increased  cost  of  the 
army*and  navy.  Deducting  this  annual  contribu- 
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tion  of  *10,000,000  from  the  cost  of  the  military  ser- 
oblhL  'f  Pe°‘  6 °f  thiS  cou,ltry’  ‘hen,  would  be 
mm  non  P“y  m,  ,axes  from  *s°.°°0.000  to  *100,- 
000,000  a year  while  we  were  engaged  in  subiu- 
gating  the  natives,  and  *20,000,000  a year  after 
wards,  on  account  of  the  Philippines.  The  last 

IZrtW  aSFef  as  tl,e  total  value  °f  aH  the 
expm  is  of  the  islands  in  1896,  which  reached  the 

-■of  «5(,  aud  nearly  twice  “ great  as  the 
total  value  of  the  imports,  which  in  the  same  year 
amounted  o *10,937  B00.  These  values  are  approx 
imate,  but  they  are  those  of  “ The  Statesman’s  Year 
Book  for  1898.  The  figures  that  we  are  certain  of 
are  those  of  our  own  Bureau  of  Statistics  concern- 
t W fUr  .tirad«e  W1,th  the  Philippines.  These  show 
that  for  the  fiscal  year  1898,  ending  0.1  the  30th  of 
June,  the  value  of  our  exports  to  the  Philippines 
“ to  fW  and  of  our  imports  thence  to 
*3,830,415.  In  other  words,  it  is  proposed  to  tax 
the  people  of  this  country  to  an  amount  ranging 
from  $20,000,000  to  *100,000,000  a year  in  ordef- 
that  some  private  persons  in  this  country,  some  of 
whom  may  not  even  be  citizens,  shall  conduct  un- 
der the  American  flag  a trade  which,  all  told,  has 
not  over  an  annual  value  of  quite  $4,000,000,  and 


linn  Pr3^*  °.n  wlucl*  may  possibly  reach  *1,000,- 
, V^Ut,  u may  be  increased  by  reason  of  our 
rulep-say  the  expansionists.  Let  us  suppose  that 
this  is  true  and  that  we  exchange  places  with  Great 
Britain,  what  then  will  be  our  advantage;  what 
then  will  flow  into  the  pockets  of  private  persons 
from  the  prize  for  whose  maintenance  the  tax-pay- 
ers  will  be  paying  at  least  *20,000,000  a year  ? In 
1896  the  total  British  imports  from  the  Philippine 
Islands  was  valued  by  the  Board  of  Trade  at  $7,682  - 
665,  while  the  exports  from  Great  Britain  to  the 
islands  were  *2,538,005.  This,  we  fancy,  is  as  well 
as  any  nation  can  do  in  trade  with  the  Philippines 
and  if  we  could  absorb  Great  Britain's  trade  with 
the  islands,  until  we  actually  took  her  place  com- 
mercially, we  would  buy  with  our  *20,000,000  an 
annual  commerce  ofalittle  more  than  *10,000,000 
and  sell  to  the  Philippines  $2,500,000  of  our  pro- 
ducts. 

But,  again  say  the  expansionists,  “we  will 
increase  the  whole  of  our  trade  in  the  East  by  rea- 
son of  our  occupation  of  the  Philippines.”  That 
will  be  impossible,  of  course,  unless  we  change  our 

commercial  policy  aud  invite  importations,  or  unless 

we  take  our  share  of  China  and  bring  it  within  the 
sphere  of  our  free-trade  system.  But,  as  a matter 
of  fact,  our  export  trade  with  Cliina,  which  consti- 
tutes nearly  half  of  our  export  trade  with  the  whole 
of  Asia  and  Ocean ica— more  than  two-thirds  of  it  if 
we  exclude  our  trade  with  Australasia,  which  will 
not  be  affected  by  anything  that  can  possibly  hap- 
pen touching  the  Piiilu^^s— is  about  $30,500  000 
a year,  while  Great^^M  sells  to  China  each 
year  produce  of  thq^^^Kiugflom  of  the  value 
of  nearly  $43,000,000^^^^^efore,  even  if  our  pos- 
session of  the  Philippines  should  result  in  giving  us 
a commerce  with  China  and  the  islands  equal  to  - 
that  of  the  British  Empire,  the  increase  in  the  value 
°‘  ‘l|e  goods  that  our  producers  would  sell  to  the 
Philippines  and  China  combined  would  not  begin 
to  equal  the  amount  of  the  tax  that  our  people 
would  pay  for  the  support  of  the  additions  to  the 
army  and  navy  made  necessary  by  our  retention  of 
the  islands. 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  from  this  brief  and  ne- 
cessarily unsatisfactory  examination  of  the  eco- 
nomical aspects  of  this  question  that  the  annexation 
of  the  Philippines  would  he  supreme  folly.  PYom 
the  material  point  of  view  we  would  lose  money, 
and  our  tax  payers  would  pay  exorbitantly  for  the 
small  profitofa  few  favored  individuals.  (Without 
regard  to  the  great  moral  and  political  questions 
involved,  without  regard  to  the  proposition  that  we, 
a democracy,  shall  exercise  despotic  rule  over  an 
alien  people  without  their  consent,  that  we  shall 
take  away  from  Spain  territory  that  we  have  prac- 
tically promised  to  leave  untouched,  the  shrewd 
and  businesslike  American  people  will  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  practical  business  men  the  world 
over  if  they  finally  insist  on  the  acquisition  of  a 
commerce  which  may  possibly  make  an  annual 
market  of  from  $2,500,000  to  $16,000,000  worth  of 
our  products  at  a yearly  cost  to  the  country  of  at 
least  $20,000,000. 
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a large  number  of  employers.  The  points  on 
which  light  was  sought  were,  broadly  speaking 
concerned  with  the  consideration  which  is  given 
to  the  drinking  habits  of  the  seeker  for  employ- 
ment and  the  means  used  in  judging  his  fitness. 
The  various  industries  111  which  those  who  indulge 
m intoxicants  are  not  employed  were  considered 
as  well  as  the  reasons  for  such  exclusion  from  em- 
ployment. The  opinions  and  experience  of  em- 
ployers were  also  investigated  as  to  the  use  of 
liquors  by  employees  subject  to  night  work,  over- 
work  exiiosure,  irregular  hours,  and  shorter  hours 
of  labor  The  relation  between  pay-days,  holi- 
days, and  Sundays  and  over-indulgence  in  intoxi- 
cants was  also  considered,  and,  finally,  the  means 
suggested  by  employers  as  best  calculated  to  lessen 
the  consumpt10,,  of  intoxicants  were  examined 
Of  the  30,414  employers  to  whom  schedules  con- 
taining questions  on  the  above  points  were  ad- 
dressed,  6091  replied,  reporting  a total  list  of  1 745  - 
,?,,„empl°yefs-  Manufacturing  industries  reported 
3700  establishments  aud  1,011,661  employees,  while 
713  transportation  companies  reported  458  764  em- 
ployees. In  Other  industries  a fairly  representative 
number  of  establishments  and  employees  reported. 
It  should  he  noted  that  less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
whole  number  of  employers  replied  to  the  inquiries 
addressed  to  them. 

As  was  expected,  the  results  of  the  investigation 
showed  many  differences  in  the  point  of  view  from 
™ ™LeX1Sting  evils  were  sou£ht  to  be  remedied. 
Of  7000  employers,  5363  reported  that  means  were 
employed  to  ascertain  the  practice  of  employees 
in  regard  to  intoxicants.  The  largest  proportion 
of  these  were  connected  with  transportation  com- 
panies, where  sobriety  is  a matter  of  the  highest 
importance;  and  the  two  predominant  reasons 
given  were  “to  guard  against  accidents  ” and  “ re- 
sponsibility of  position.”  More  than  one-half  of 
the  establishments  reporting  require,  in  certain  oc- 
-cupations  and  under  certain  conditions,  that  em- 
ployees shall  not  use  intoxicants,  while  the  remain- 
der make  no  such  requirement. 

/ . regard  to  the  use  of  liquor  by  those  engaged 
in  night  work,  statistics  will  correct  the  prevalent 
impression  that  more  drinking  is  done  than  by 
those  who  work  during  the  day.  Out  of  1659  es- 
tablishments employing  night  workers,  only  141 
stated  that  more  liquor  was. drunk  than  by  day 
workers,  while  1460  reported  Jess  consumption 
among  night  workers  than  among  day  workers. 
Equally  surprising  and  contradictory  of  the  usual 
belief  are  the  facts  in  regard  to  employees  subject 
to  overwork,  exposure,  and  irregular  employment. 
These  unusual  conditions,  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  a very  large  majority  of  establishments 
consulted,  were  not  accompanied  by  any  greater 
use  of  intoxicants  than  among  those  habituated 
to  regular  hours  aud  more  favorable  conditions. 
There  is  here  excellent  material  for  consideration 
by  those  who  have  often  based  a certain  class  of 
-arguments  on  premises  which  at  least  need  revi- 
sion. There  is  nothing  unusual  about  the  findings 
of  the  Labor  Commission  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  drinking  immediately  after  pay-days  and  on 
holidays.  It  is  human  nature  that  a full  purse 
should  begin  to  be  emptied  a little  liberally  at  first, 
and  that  its  contents  should  disappear  more  slowly 
as  the  next  pay-day  is  approached.  By  far  the 
most  interesting  feature  of  the  replies  concerned 
the  inquiry  as  to  the  best  means  of  lessening  liquor- 
drinking among  the  people.  Prohibition  was  sug- 
gested by  1103  establishments,  while  1687  reported 
in  favor  of  the  non-employment  of  drinking  men. 
high,  license,  education,  abolition  of  saloons,  and 
local  option.  A great  deal  of  the  evil  due  to  in- 
toxicants is  set  down  to  the  treating  habit,  whose 
contagious  viciousness  and  seductive  influence  are 
denounced  in  many  of  the  reports  as  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  the  desired  reform. 


ECONOMICS  OF  THE  LIQUOR  PROBLEM. 

Doubtless  an  investigation  of  the  results  of  the 
drink  habit  on  employees  in  various  industries 
would  have  a high  economic  value  if  it  embraced 
a sufficient  number  of  facts,  and  if  it  estimated 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy  the  variable  condi- 
tions due  to  differences  of  character  and  tempera- 
ment. The  Department  of  Labor  at  Washington 
lias  issued  its  twelfth  annual  report,  in  which  this 
phase  of  the  liquor  problem  is  treated  on  the  basis 
of  an  investigation  conducted  in  co  operation  with 


DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Thursday,  Avgust  4.— Five  United  States  volunteer  regi- 
ments. immune.*,  have  l>eeu  ordered  to  Santiago  for  gar- 
rison duty.  The  Spanish  prisoners  (many  of  these  also 
the  worse  for  Santiago  fever)  will  lie  taking  their  depart- 
ure in  a few  dnys  if  the  Spanish  Transatlantic  Company 
lives  up  to  its  agreement.  And  so  Shaffer’s  army  is  “ re- 
lieved.” Its  transports  “will  sail  for  New  York  as  fast 
as  the  men  can  be  comfortably  embarked,”  a War  Depart- 
ment bulletin  announces  today,  aud  adds  that  “the  rest 
at  Montauk  Point  [Long  Island]  will  prepare  these  sea- 
soned troops  for  the  eamjmign  against  Havana,  in  tchich 
they  ‘trill  jrrobuh/y  take  part.  ” 

Friday,  August  General  Miles  says  that  the  peace 
negotiations  will  not  affect  the  march  to  Sun  Juan.  His 
very  deliberate  advance  in  overwhelming  force  is  de- 
signed to  make  resistance  seem  useless,  and  so  to  prevent 
a sacrifice  of  lives — American  or  Spanish.  Moreover,  in- 
stead of  chopping  down  the  tree,  it  seems  as  well  to  take 
it  as  it  stands,  with  all  its  fruit  still  growing.  All  the 
southern  coast  of  Puerto  Kico  except  the  city  of  Guava- 
111a  being  securely  held,  landing  parties  are  now  taking  pos- 
session of  the  eastern  coast — at  Cnj>e  San  Juan  and  other 
( Continued  on  paye  828.) 
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ANTIQUATED  BRASS  CANNON  USED  BY  SPANIARDS. 


TIIE  ONLY  SPANISH  CANNON  DISMOUNTED  BY  TIIE 
AMERICAN  FIRE. 


GENERAL  SlIAFTER  ON  BOARD  THE  TRANSPORT  “ SEGUKANQA.” 


THE  RELIEF  SHIPS  AT  TIIE  DOCKS  IN  SANTIAGO. 


MAJOR-GENERAL  J.  FORD  KENT. 


ADMIRAL  SAMPSON  ON  HORSEBACK. 


TIIE  SUNKEN  “MERRIMAC’  — LOG  BOOMS,  CARRYING  MINES,  IN  TIIE  RE 
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GENERAL  MENOCAL’S  TROOPS  THAT  CROSSED  THE  TROCIIA. 


WITH  THE  CUBAN  INSURGENTS. 


Special  Correspondence  of  "Harper’s  Weekly.” — Illustrated"’ with  Photographs  by  the  Author. 


THIS  is  a story  of  a trip  of  several  hundred  miles 
through  Cuban  forests,  swamps,  underbrush,  ami 
across  trochas  tQ  the  seat  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment, and  also  to  General  Gomez's  camp,  and 
finally  back  to  the  United  Slates  in  an  open  boat,  steering 
by  the  North  Star  by  night  and  by  the  sun  in  the  daytime. 
It  reveals  what  campaigning  in  Cuba  means.  It  shows 
the  kind  of  a struggle  the  Cubans  have  been  carrying  on. 
and  with  what  meagre  resources  they  have  fought,  and 
also  with  what  lasting  hope  they  have  persisted. 

We  left  Banes  port  on  May  29  last,  and  exactly  one 
month  later,  after  a inarch  through  the  brash  of  143 
leagues,  or  429  miles,  reached  La  Esperanza,  the  seat  of 
the  Cuban  government.  As  a rule,  we  broke  camp  about 
five  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  rode  fifteen  or  twenty- 
live  miles,  over  bad  trails  and  through  the  swamp.  Some- 
times drinking  a little  "Cuba  libre  ” (water  and  brown 
sugar),  but  oftener  making  the  march  on  nothing.  Our 
diet  was  chiefly  plantains  and  bull  beef.  We  often  camped 
in  little  ranchos  used  by  the  soldiers,  which  were  dirty 
and  full  of  fleas,  or  else  in  the  open,  with  our  hammocks 
swung  between  trees.  The  country  was  beautiful  with 
its  large  palms  and  deserted  sugar- plantations.  The  rer 
gion  was  bare  of  population,  and  there  was  little  to  indi- 
cate that  it  had  been  inhabited  once,  except  now  and  then 
a rancho.  On  June  8 we  passed  within  six  miles  of  Hol- 
guin. where  there  were  several  thousand  Spaniards  quar- 
tered. The  Spanish  general  had  moved  his  headquarters 
from  Gibara  there,  fearing  a bombardment  from  the  coast. 
The  Spaniards  were  so  frightened  that  they  seldom  left 
the  city,  unless  they  took  several  thousand  men  to  go  for- 
aging. Most  of  the  streams  we  crossed  were  sluggish, 
the  water  was  colored  from  the  decayed  forest  matter, 
and  often  we  had  no  water  except  that  which  we  got  from 
small  pools.  In  the  trip  thus  far  of  400  miles  we  had 
come  across  only  three  clear  streams.  The  horses  fared 
well  on  the  tall  native  grass. 

We  soon  learned  that  General  Duc&ssi  had  been  sent  by 
General  Goinez  to  General  Garcia  to  bring  two  thousand 
men  that  hud  been  armed  and  equipped  by  the  well- 
known  " Florida”  expedition,  but  Garcia  sent  hack  word 
that,  as  lie  was  about  to  make  a demonstration,  he  could 
not  spare  them,  much  to  the  chagrin  of  Ducassi.  We  also 
found  that  the  prefecturas  were  well  organized,  and  car- 
ried on  a government  without  much  of  any  military  force. 
For  example,  the  general  would  send  ahead  a day  in  ad- 
vance news  that  we  were  coming,  a government  post- 
courier  beijig  tlie  messenger,  and.  as  a rule,  a bullock  and 
plantains  or  sweet- potatoes  would  be  ready  on  our  arrival. 
It  became  known  during  the  march  that  on  Saturday, 
June  11,  a Norwegian  steamer,  with  six  thousand  sacks 
of  provisions,  arrived  ait  Nuevitas,  and  the  Spaniards  were 
so  delighted  they  all  got  drunk.  The  steamer  had  false 
French  papers,  and  was  intercepted  twice  by  American 
gunboats  and  let  go. 

We  crossed  the  line  that  runs  from  Puerto  Principe  to 
Nuevitas,  which  has  small  forts  every  three  thousand 


feet,  without  being  fired  on,  altliougti  a few  Cubans  who 
crossed  a week  before  did  not  have  such  good  luck.  The 
seat  of  the  Cuban  government,  La  Esperanza,  is  simply  a 
street  lined  with  small  ranchos.  The  president,  Bartolo- 
me  Masso,  is  very  intelligent.  He.  as  well  as  most  of 
the  government  officials,  speaks  English.  In  fact  1 find 
that  many  of  the  officers  have  been  educated  in  America. 
The  government  officials  were  disappointed,  we  found, 
that  the  United  States  had  not  recognized  their  govern- 
ment, but  they  had  expressions  of  nothing  but  ^ood-will 
towards  us.  The  son  of  an  ex-Presideut,  and  himself  an 
officer  of  the  army,  said  to  me, 
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Note:  The  distance  between  railroad  and 
fence  it  6 timet  too  great  on  this  map 
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THROUGH  THE  TROCHA  UNDER  FIRE. 
Diugriun  Explanatory  of  Front  Page  Ulustrutlon. 


" We  know  you  Americans  are  smarter  business  men 
than  we,  and  will  own  everything  some  day,  but  it  can’t 
be  helped.” 

While  we  were  at  La  Esperanza  it  was  decided  that 
general  Menocal,  who  is  a graduate  of  Cornell,  should 
leave  with  a force  of  two  hundred  volunteers  lo  iry  to 
cross  the  troclia  and  gel  to  Gomez.  No  force  had  as  yet 
crossed  it  on  horseback.  The  general  invited  me  to  joiu 
his  troopers,  and  on  June  30  we  set  out  for  Vera  Cruz, 
about  twenty-five  miles  to  the  east  of  the  Moron-Jucaro 
troclia, where  we  were  to  wait  for  darkness,  and  where  we 
hoped  to  pass  the  troclia  before  the  moon  should  come 


up.  It  was  after  we  left  Vera  Cruz  that  our  first  thrilling 
adventure  came.  It  was  on  the  night  of  July  8 that  we 
started,  and  encamped  for  the  night  at  San  Tomas,  an 
outpost  protected  by  General  Agramonte’s  forces,  that 
operate  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  military  troclia  Moron- 
Jucaro  The  following  day,  before  the  sun  was  up,  we 
resumed  the  march,  stopping  at  Las  Piedras  at  noon  for 
breakfast.  At  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  were  again 
in  the  saddle  until  half  past  five,  when  we  halted  in  a 
mbaneta  (small  prairie)  a mile  distant  from  the  Spanish 
military  line,  in  order  to  feel  for  the  enemy  and  profit  by 
the  last  rays  of  light.  After  dusk  we  mounted  in  silence, 
and  marched  five  hundred  metres  nearer  the  enemy.  In- 
stead of  having  a cloudy  sky  to  protect  us,  the  stars  came 
out,  and  we  were  soon  face  to  face  with  the  question  of 
victory  or  defeat  under  these  disadvantageous  circum- 
stances. 

Soon,  breaking  the  silence  of  the  night,  we  heard  at  a 
distance  the  baying  of  blood  hounds,  the  “aforta"  of  the 
sentinels,  and  the  notes  of  the*  Spanish  bugles  as  they 
sounded  evening  retreat.  The  fateful  moment  was  at 
hand.  Who  knows  or  can  tell  the  ideas  that  succeeded 
each  other  rapidly  in  the  minds  of  the  2(H)  men  hiding 
and  moving  along  by  stealth?  1 can  only  say  that  in  my 
immediate  group,  iuslead  of  sadness,  we  suffocated  our 
laughter,  cracked  jokes,  and  commented  on  past  and 
future  events  with  real  " niamby  ’’(Spanish  name  for  the 
insurgents)  good-humor  under  our  breaths.  Five  min- 
utes, and  then  came  the  order, 

“ Silence  and  mount!” 

The  column  advanced  slowly.  The  night  allowed  one 
to  see  distinctly  forty  metres  ahead,  but  t lie  men  on  while 
horses  could  be  seen  at  from  fifty  to  sixty  metres.  Soon 
we  saw  in  the  fence  a breach  seven  yards  wide  through 
which  we  might  pass  without  becoming  entangled.  Five 
men  and  half  an  hour’s  work  had  done  the  \york  of  open- 
ing it.  The  line  of  march  was  in  single  file.  First  there 
was  an  advance-picket  of  four  men;  then  came  General 
Meuoeal  with  the  chief  of  his  staff  and  aides,  mid  twenty- 
five  men  of  the  escort.  After  them  there  wys  a group  of 
chiefs  and  officers,  at  the  head  of  which  we  nmrehed.  \\c 
were  followed  by  a squadron  of  cavalry,  behind  which 
was  the  pack  train. 

When  the  head  of  the  column  arrived  at  the  railroad 
line,  after  having  gone  in  a roundabout  way,  through  I lie 
mistake  of  one  of  the  guides,  and  when  we  were  at  the 
place  on  our  path  which  was  nearest  the  fort,  there  came 
the  loud  challenge  from  a vigilant  sentinel: 

"Alto!  Quien  rite?"  (Halt!  Who  goes  there?) 

At  once  the  Cuban  infantry,  which  lmd  been  placed  to 
the  right  and  left  of  us,  begun  firing.  It  was  answered 
immediately  by  the  Spaniards,  who  extended  the  shooting 
all  along  the  line  for  two  miles,  and  we  received  it  from 
eight  forts.  The  bullets  swept  toward  us  from  all  quar- 
ters, sharp  and  continued;  probably  4000  rounds  of  ammu- 
nition were  discharged.  Having  recei  ved  orders  not  to  re- 
spond, we  moved  on  slowly  and  as  quietly  as  possible.  It 
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seemed  as  though  we  had  fallen  into  an  ambush.  The 
horses  began  to  get  restless,  and  from  the  slow  walk  soon 
changed  to  a canter.  A few'  cowards  turned  back,  caus- 
ing great  confusion  among  the  pack-mules.  But  the  rest 
continued  their  determined  advance  under  the  crossfire  of 
the  Spanish  ritles,  and  when  we  arrived  at  the  edge  of  the 
woods  we  halted  to  wait  for  those  who  were  yet  behind. 

We  had  forced  our  way  through  the  military’  trocha  of 
Jucaro  Moron,  the  first  force  to  have  done  so  since  it  had 
been  strengthened.  Several  men  were  wounded,  and  An- 
toine Gomez,  nephew  of  General  Gomez,  who  bravely 
rode  along  with  the  troop  after  being  shot  through  the 
abdomen,  died  soon  after  we  stopped.  Several  of  the 
horses  were  killed  and  others  were  wounded.  The  eight 
officers  and  thirty  men  in  the  pack  train  who  turned  back 
probably  escaped. 

When  we  first  came  on  General  Gomez  after  crossing 
the  trocha,  he  was  moving  back  from  the  coast  with  the 
supplies  that  the  “Florida”  expedition  had  landed.  He 
had  about  8000  Cuban  soldiers  with  him.  In  a few  days 
he  had  less  than  300  with  him.  Some  had  gone  towards 
Havana,  and  others  were  in  the  province  near  La  Dema- 
jagtia,  Sancti  Spiritus,  where  Gomez  was.  Food  was 
scarce,  and  many  men  could  not  be  quartered  in  one 
place. 

Lieutenant  Johnson.  U.  S.  A., who  had  fifty' colored  cav- 
alry of  the  Tenth  United  States  regulars  with  him,  invited 
me  to  join  his  camp,  so  I soon  was  quartered  there,  with- 
in five  minutes’  riding  distance  of  General  Gomez.  John- 
son bad  supplies  for  sixty  days. 

Before  meeting  General  Gomez  I had  heard  many  won- 
derful stories  about  him,  and  everybody  I met  seemed 
more  or  less  afraid  of  him.  It  is  said  that  he  is  a very 
early  riser,  and  one  morning  before  daybreak  he  called 
the  sentry  on  watch,  and  ordered  him  to  bring  up  some 
men  he  had  heard  talking.  The  sentry  went,  and  return- 
ed, saying  he  could  find  no  one  up.  The  general  again 
ordered  him  to  bring  the  men  to  him.  Thereupon  the 
sentry  awoke  two  officers  sleeping  in  their  hammocks, 
told  them  they  were  under  arrest,  and  brought  them  to 
the  general.  A short  time  ago  some  one  sent  General 
Gomez  a very  beautiful  tent  from  Paris.  When  it  was 
put  up  the  general  looked  at  it  and  said: 

“Yes;  h’m,  h’ml  It  is  very  pretty,  but  I do  not  need 
it.  Why  did  they  not  send  food?”  He  gave  it  to  the  offi- 
cers. and  they  made  hammocks  of  it. 

After  one  meets  General  Gomez  and  the  ice  is  broken, 
he  finds  a man  of  the  most  charming  character.  There  is 
no  one  so  respected  in  Cuba,  and  none  of  whom  the  people 
so  stand  in  awe.  With  a few  hundred  men  he  has  fought 
thousands  of  Spaniards.  His  men  obey  him  implicitly.  A 
few  months  ago,  having  taken  a garrison  of  Spaniards,  his 
starved  and  thirsty  soldiers  begun  to  break  into  some  casks 
of  ruin  Gomez  at  once  stopped  them,  told  them  they 
were  excited  enough  without  drinking,  put  a guard  around 
the  rum,  and  said  that  he  would  have  the  first  man  shot 
who  touched  a drop.  The  casks  were  broken  open  and 
the  rum  was  poured  out  upon  the  ground.  Some  ran  down 
a little  gutter  where  there  happened  to  be  the  footprint 
of  a mule,  which  caught  a little.  One  soldier  there  was 
seen  to  sip  it  up.  He  paid  the  penalty’  with  his  life. 

It  had  been  decided  by  General  Gomez  that  I should 
go  to  the  United  Slates  with  important  messages,  and  the 
question  came  up  as  to  the  quickest  way  to  get  there. 


Some  big  guns  had  been  heard  off  the  northern  coast,  and 
in  two  days  men  would  be  back  lo  report  what  the  firing 
meant;  but  a special  messenger  was  to  cross  the  trocha  on 
foot  with  despatches  for  the  government  the  next  day. 
The  general  thought  the  surest  way  for  me  to  get  out  of 
Cuba  would  be  by  starting  with  the  messenger.  He  said 
that  President  Mnsso  would  send  me  on  at  once  by  boat. 
At  six  o’clock  on  the  morning  of  July  18  an  officer  called 
at  my  palm  leaf  hut  in  Johnson’s  camp,  and  said  the  chief 
of  despatches  awaited  me  in  General  Gomez’s  camp. 
The  general  ordered  his  adjutant  general  to  give  me  sev- 
eral letters  he  had  written,  and  Captain  Gomez  and  myself 
mounted  our  horses  and  headed  toward  the  trocha. 

A league  from  camp  we  stopped  at  the  hospital,  which 
is  a rancho,  where  there  were  half  a dozen  sick  men  in 
their  hammocks.  Apparently  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  We 
picked  up  two  Cubans  leading  raw-backed  horses,  and  to- 
gether travelled  on  for  the  next  fifteen  miles,  keeping  our 
eyes  open  for  any  guerilla  bands  that  might  be  about. 
While  we  were  going  through  the  w’oods  one  of  the  pa- 
cificos  pointed  to  a new  grave,  and  I asked  whose  it  was. 
The  Cuban  said  it  was  the  grave  of  one  of  General  Meno- 
cal’s  soldiers  It  was  the  last  resting  place  of  General 
Gomez’s  nephew,  our  comrade  of  a few  days,  who  was 
killed  as  we  crossed  the  trocha  in  the  night.  Soon  we 
arrived  at  the  forlorn  rancho  where  he  died.  Then  we 
floundered  through  a swamp  for  five  miles,  and  we  ar- 
rived at  the  place  in  the  trocha  where  a small  Cuban 
force  on  the  w’est  side  watches  the  Spaniards. 

The  bravest  praetico  of  the  force,  one  of  the  men  who 
came  over  with  Menocal  and  cut  the  wires,  was  there,  and 
acted  as  our  guide.  After  eating  some  mangoes  we  started 
on  the  last  twelve  miles  before  reaching  the  line.  We  took 
two  men  to  bring  our  horses  back.  From  the  trocha  we 
were  to  go  on  foot.  At  every  opening  we  looked  for  pos- 
sible ambush,  and  as  the  sun  was  setting  we  skirted  a 
piece  of  woods  until  we  came  loan  overgrown  road.  We 
felt  our  way  carefully  along  the  edge,  not  speaking  to  one 
another.  Suddenly  the  praetico  turned  sharply  to  one 
side,  and  we  followed  into  the  brush  and  dismounted. 
We  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  Spaniards  in  the  forks. 
We  took  off  our  hammocks  and  saddle-bags  from  the 
horses,  our  helpers  started  back,  aud  wre  prepared  our 
bundles  and  waited  for  darkness.  When  the  evening 
loom  had  deepened  into  night  we  shouldered  our  buu- 
les  aud  moved  a little  nearer  to  the  edge  of  the  woods, 
where,  over  the  high  grass  and  between  the  trees,  we  got 
a glimpse  of  the  forts.  There  we  lay  down  in  the  wet 
grass  and  waited.  We  heard  the  “ alert  a!"  as  it  came 
along  the  line  from  fort  to  fort  and  lost  itself  in  the  dis- 
tance. 

Then  step  by  step  we  felt  our  way  out  into  the  open,  to 
enable  the  praetico  to  get  his  bearings  on  the  forts.  The 
stars  were  shining  brightly,  and  we  hid  in  the  grass.  A 
blue  shirt  was  taken  from  a saddle-bag  and  tied  around 
my  hammock,  the  white  color  of  which  showed  for  some 
distance.  In  half  an  hour  we  started,  and,  like  brigands, 
moved  on  diagonally  between  the  forts.  All  at  once  the 
praetico  turned  to  me  and  whispered,  llAgna  ” (water).  I, 
in  turn,  whispered  it  to  the  captain.  Then  on  we  went  to 
the  railroad  ditch,  over  the  track,  and  down  the  oilier  side 
into  a swamp,  trying  as  much  as  possible  to  let  the  water 
drain  out  of  our  boots  before  lifting  them  from  the  sur- 
face. Every  few  minutes  we  heard  the  sentinels  giving 


the  “ alerta /”  from  the  forts.  That  signal  helped  to  give  us 
our  bearings.  I counted  as  many  signals  as  I could  hear 
There  were  eight  coming  towards  us  and  four  going  awav. 
The  sentry  in  the  fort  lo  Ihc  left  had  a tine  bass  voice  ami 
I was  afraid  all  the  lime  that  he  would  discover  us.  Jus-t 
about  this  time  he  sneezed  three  limes,  and  1 remember 
what  confidence  it  gave  us.  He  could  not  hear  us  take 
our  feet  out  of  the  water  while  he  was  sneezing! 

At  last  we  came  to  the  first  line  of  barbed  wire.  It  was 
only  three  feet  high,  and  we  pressed  it  down  and  stepped 
over.  The  succeeding  ones  were  more  difficult.  They 
seemed  to  go  from  the  top  of  one  post  to  the  bottom  of 
another.  Sometimes  strands  would  start  at  one  post  and 
go  zigzag  in  various  directions.  The  water  was  up  io 
our  knees,  but  after  a time  we  got  over  the  wires.  Then 
we  came  to  a thicket ; we  could  not  pass  through  it,  and 
we  had  to  go  around  it.  Soon  we  passed  the  wood]  and 
picked  our  way  along  parallel  to  ihe  forts,  and  finally 
struck  a trail  without  being  fired  upon.  It  was  worth 
the  work  and  long  suspense,  just  for  the  satisfaction  of 
not  getting  iiit.  Another  league,  and  we  tied  up  our  ham- 
mocks. wet  through  and  through,  but  we  went  lo  shop 
fagged  out.  The  next  day  before  daylight  we  walked 
ten  miles  to  a rancho,  where  we  got  something  to  eat 

After  arriving  at  the  seat  of  government,  I delivered  my 
letters  and  asked  the  Secretary  of  War,  Colonel  Sierling 
when  I could  leave  for  the  United  Slates.  lie  told  me  I 
could  go  at  once.  After  lunching  with  1dm,  and  after  a 
chat  with  President  Mnsso,  I left  for  the  coast,  which  is 
forty  five  miles  from  the  government.  On  July  25  we  left 
Guanaja  in  a twenty -three-foot  sailing-boat. 'with  three 
men.  At  nine  o’clock  in  the  evening  we  hoisted  sail  and 
passed  through  the  narrow  channel  of  mango  - Undies 
keeping  a good  lookout  for  any  Spanish  boats.  The 
Spaniards  have  a garrison  of  forty  men  at  the  semaphore 
ten  miles  off,  and  the  officer  in  charge  of  our  escort  told 
us  that  two  boats  with  Spaniards  went  along  the  coast  at 
sunset.  At  the  mouth  of  the  creek  our  boat  ran  aground. 
The  men  all  jumped  overboard  and  pushed  her  off.  not*, 
withstanding  the  sharks.  This  process  was  gone  tlirouuh 
with  several  times  before  we  came  to  open  water.  Ai~7 
a.m.  on  July  26  we  arrived  at  Cayo  Palo  (Spanish  for 
Pigeon  Key).  After  breakfast  we  weighed  anchor  and 
made  for  Confites,  where  there  is  a descried  lmt  and  flag 
pole.  We  hoisted  a blanket  to  attract  a steamer  going  lV\- 
at  a distance,  but  did  not  succeed.  Owing  to  a dead  head- 
wind, we  decided  to  spend  the  night  there. 

The  next  morning  we  headed  our  little  craft  towards 
Lobus  Light,  one  of  the  Bahamas,  and  afler  taking  on  wa- 
ter, put  off  with  a half-hurricane  blowing.  We  had  a very 
rough  voyage,  and  the  three  sailors,  two  of  whom  were 
Key  West  cigarmakers,  were  not  good  for  much.  One 
was  told  to  steer  by  the  North  Star.  All  at  once  our  sail 
jibed,  and  we  found  he  was  steering  by  another  star. 
We  asked  him  why  lie  did  so.  lie  replied  that  a cloud 
came  over  the  North  Star,  so  lie  had  to  take  the  next  one. 
The  following  day  Cat  Cay  was  sighted,  where  we  found 
a most  hospitable  Englishman,  a Mr.  Height,  who  owns 
the  island,  and  who  persuaded  us  to  spend  the  afternoon 
nnd  night  with  him.  The  entrance  to  Miami,  Florida, 
after  the  run  across  the  channel,  was  difficult  to  make  in 
the  dark,  but  late  on  the  evening  of  July  80  we  made  it, 
and  were  safe  once  more  in  the  United  States. 

Clyde  D.  V.  Hunt. 
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The  Merchants’  Association  iiaa  issued  a pretty  Ducket 
pamphlet,  setting  forth  in  brief  the  charms  of  New  York 
as  a summer  city,  gi  ving  a map  of  it  with  all  its  newly  ac 
quill'd  territory,  and  telling  inerchanls  all  over  the  routi- 
Iry  Imw  they  nmy  get  here  with  due  advantage  from  the 
reduced  rates  offered  by  the  railroads.  New  To, k when 
It  is  not  tor  hot.  is  a good  place  in  summer;  and'  even 
when  it  is  hot,  it  seems  breezy  and  comfortable  to  travel- 
era  from  the  South.  There  is  no  month  in  the  year  when 

i t ' !s ' good8 1 o ^ be  h e no  U°''  te8tify  by  lbeir  presenoc  that 

The  next  hero  of  the  war  lhat  we  are  likely  to  liave  on 
exhibition  is  Colonel  Roosevelt.  The  troops^from  Santi 
ago  can  doubtless  get  to  Montniik  Point  without  marching 
up  Broadway  and  Fifth  A venue,  even  ns  far  ns  Thirty^ 
fourth  Street,  hut  New  York  is  bound  to  have  n sight  of 
them,  either  coming  or  going.  After  the  Monlauk  b*eezes 
have  blown  the  fevers  out  of  them,  surely  we  shall  see 
them  The  whole  country  wnnts  to  see  the  troops,  white 
and  black,  w hose  personal  gallantry  saved  from  failure 
the  campaign  about  Santiago.  When  they  come  here— 
dear,  dear!  what  a day  that  will  he!  Moreover,  if  the  war 
ends,  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  gets  bnck  on  to  the  soil  of  New 
for'Qoveiaior?  " 1)6  p08sil,le  10  RT“td  running  him 

The  Sixth  Massachusetts,  the  regiment  that  was  “ first 
in  three  wars,  is  one  of  the  last  of  the  volunteer  regi- 
menis  that  ODe  would  have  expected  to  see  get  into  trouble 
lint  in  trouble  it  Ims  been,  ns  is  evident  from  the  resigna- 
tion  of  its  colonel  and  four  other  officers,  who,  report  says 
gave  up  their  commissions  rather  than  be  examined  to 
test  their  ethciency.  The  Sixtli  went  to  Puerto  Rico  and 
seems  not  to  have  prospered  there,  as  its  men  are  charged 
with  straggling  and  with  unauthorized  foraging.  Its  new 
colonel,  Edmund  Rice,  is  a veteran  of  the  civil  war  who 
entered  the  regular  army,  in  which  he  ranks  as  captain  of 
infantry  Doubtless  the  Sixth  will  profit  by  his  experi- 
enced direction. 

The  letter  of  Captain  Malian  in  the  Sun  of  August  7 
and  the  letter,  unsigned,  in  the  last  Harper’s  Weekly,’ 
will  give  small  comfort  to  those  injudicious  admirers  of 
Commodore  Schley  who  liave  tried  to  give  him  credit  for 
f ervent  s defeat  at  the  cost  of  Admiral  Sampson.  It 
was  a foolish  and  disreputable  attempt,  adopted  to  stir  up 
strife  and  inflame  jealousies  where  there  was  no  occasion 
for  anything  hut  good  feeling.  Commodore  Schley  who 
has  himself  said  no  word  that  wns  unseemly,  owes  his 
superserviceable  friends  a grudge  for  doing  their  best  to 
put  lam  in  a had  light. 

Dr.  Georg  Maurice  Ebers.  Egyptologist  and  story- 
writer,  who  died  at  Tutzing,  Germany,  on  August  7,  lots 
done  little  writing  for  ten  years  past.  He  was  born  In 
837.  was  the  son  of  a banker,  and  read  law  at  Gbttingen. 
While  slid  a student  he  had  a very  serious  illness,  from 
the  effects  of  which  lie  never  fully  recovered,  and  that 
{usability  lumped  to  turn  him  from  a life  of  active  busi- 
ness to  a more  studious  career.  While  he  was  studying 
Egyptology  he  fell  in  with  the  brothers  Grimm,  students 
of  folk  lore,  grammarians,  and  writers  of  story-books,  and 
through  them  lie  met  Lepsius.  These  associations  seem 
lo  have  determined  the  direction  and  scope  of  his  en- 
deavors. Me  published  A Princess  of  Egypt,  which  was 
successful,  and  in  1864  became  a tutor  at  Jena.  Some  years 
afterwards  he  became  Professor  of  Egyptology  nt  the 
Uni  versity  of  Leipsic.  He  made  repeated  visits  to  Egypt, 
and  in  1877  published  Uarda , which  was  followed  by 
Homo  Sum  and  other  novels.  He  wrote  sixteen  historical 
novels  in  all,  besides  fairy-tales  and  biographies. 
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The  news  that  Mr.  George  N.  Curzon  has  been  appoint- 
ed Viceroy  of  India  is  of  special  interest  in  this  country, 
because  Mr.  Curzon  is  well  known  here,  both  as  an  accom- 
plished gentleman  and  diplomat,  and  as  the  husband  of 
an  American  wife.  He  married,  in  1895,  Miss  Mary  Leiter, 
daughter  of  Mr.  Levi  Leiter,  of  Chicago,  and  sister  of 
Joseph  Leiter,  the  eminent  grain-speculator. 

Mr.  Curzon  is  the  son  of  a clergyman  (the  Rev.  Alfred 
Curzon.  Baron  Scarsdale),  and  has  been  private  secretary 
to  Lord  Salisbury.  He  has  been  a member  of  Parliament, 
and  for  some  time  was  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  In- 
dia. ^ He  is  thirty-nine  years  old,  and  is  a very  high  au- 
thority on  Eastern  affairs.  The  newspapers  tell  us  that 
Mr.  Levi  Leiter  has  expressed  his  satisfaction  at  his  son- 
in-law’s  appointment,  and  says  of  Mr.  Curzon  that  he  is 
‘‘a  first-class  man  anywhere  and  everywhere,  and  (the 
first  thing,  after  all)  a manly,  good  man.”  It  is  a pleasant 
thing  to  find  an  American  father-in-law  who  is  thorough- 
ly satisfied  with  his  British  son.  Mr.  Leiter  has  also  ex- 
pressed his  confidence  that  his  daughter  will  he  equal  to 
any  position  lo  which  she  may  be  called,  and  there  is  rea- 
son to  believe  (hat  in  that  particular  his  opinion  is  sound. 
It  may  not  be  an  impertinence  to  add  that  Mr.  Leiter 
seems  to  he  a good  deal  of  a man  himself,  and  appears  to 
have  met  certain  recent  vicissitudes  of  fortune  with  nota- 
ble courage  and  good  sense,  as  well  as  with  very  large 
sums  of  ready  money. 

That  Joseph  Leiter  made  some  friends  for  himself  by 
his  attention  to  the  price  of  wheat  appears  from  the  move- 
ment reported  to  have  been  lately  started  in  Harvey 
County,  Kansas,  to  pay  to  him,  or  to  liis  father,  one  cent 
on  every  bushel  of  wheat  sold  this  year.  This  movement 
may  not  result  in  much  revenue,  but  it  certainly  shows 
sympathy,  good-will,  and  a sense  of  obligation. 

Chaplain  Jones,  of  the  Texas,  seems  to  be  the  authority 
t<>r  the  story  that  Captain  Philip  of  that  ship  has  so  great 
a legard  for  the  sanctity  of  the  Sabbath  that  he  expects 
the  side  that  begins  a fight  at  sea  on  Sunday  to  be  beaten. 
If  Captain  Philip  feels  so  about  it  there’s  no  fault  to  find, 
because  a sailor-man  is  entitled  to  his  superstitions;  but 
the  religious  papers  which  point  to  Captain  Philip's  little 
supers! i i ion  as  an  exemplary  thing,  and  who  point  to  the 
battle  of  Santiago  as  an  illustration  of  the  wrath  of  God 
Kindled  against  Sabbath-breakers,  make  themselves  verv 
ridiculous.  The  New  York  Obserrer,  a paper  old  enough 


Chicago  is  reported  to  have  drawn  plans  for  a •'  neaoc 
carnival  to  begin  on  October  3,  to  last  a fortnight  PIt  is 
to  include  a great  show  on  the  lake,  as  well  as  prodigious 

scnTwlSt  °n?tias  10aC' “ni1  ,s  “nnol"l<’«>  as  planned^!)  a 
scale  winch  will  make  it  cost  $700,000.  That  amount  of 

T.  ,!?  ",d  Tke  some  Pre,ty  shows,  but  a "carnival” 
lasting  two  weeks,  over  the  end  of  a four  months'  war 

~ °f  ProP?rtlon-  . Moreover,  will  not  the  comity 
of  cities  be  somewhat  prejudiced  if  Chicago  gives  a $700 
000  carnival  in  the  face  of  the  Omaha  Fair? 

It  is  interesting,  albeit  somewhat  appalling,  to  notice 
how  commonly  those  of  our  contemporaries  who  commit 
suicide  do  ,t  will,  carbolic  acid.  Women  especially,  „To 
aic  out  of  conceit  with  life,  seem  to  turn  lo  carbolic  acid 
as  the  natural  remedy.  Yet  Ibis  acid  burns  even  the 
outci  skin  much  more  tiie  inside  tissues,  and  makes  dentil 
come  with  dreadful  pain.  No  judicious  person  would 
choose  to  die  by  it.  Its  use  must  be  due  to  its  availability. 
It  is  easy  to  get,  being  so  useful  as  a disinfectant  that  it 
is  freely  sold. 

The  map  of  Cuba  which  has  hung  conspicuous  on  so 
many  walls  for  three  months  past  makes  way  for  the  time 
for  the  map  of  Long  Island  showing  the  situation  of 
Montauk  Point,  which  is  just  now  an  important  centre  of 
martial  interests.  The  maps  show  that  New  London, 
.Newport,  and  Narragnnsett  are  points  of  strategetical  im- 
portance relative  to  Montauk  Point,  and  numerous  expe- 
ditions are  likely  to  be  fitted  out  from  those  harbors,  and 
even  from  as  far  to  the  eastward  as  Nantucket  and  Buz- 
zards Bay.  Yachts  will  be  pretty  sure  to  go  to  Montauk 
if  they  can  find  anchorage  there,  and  if  they  are  allowed 
in  the  neighborhood. 

It  appears,  by-the-way,  that  the  Montauk  Indians  claim 
Montauk  I oint  as  part  of  tlieir  reservatibn,  and  that  their 
attorneys  have  been  instructed  to  collect  from  the  gov- 
ernment whatever  money  may  be  due  for  the  use  of  their 
laud  ns  a camp.  The  Indians  dispute  all  claims  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad  to  ownership  of  the  reservation 
lands  over  which  it  has  laid  its  rails. 

Some  one  with  a long  memory  and  acquaintance  with 
local  history  lias  recalled  that  Nantucket  and  Marthas 
Vineyard  formerly  belonged,  with  Long  Island,  to  the 
province  of  New  York,  The  counties  in  nil  these  islands 
seem  to  liave  been  named  at  the  same  time.  Marthas 
Vineyard  is  still  Dukes  County,  and  Long  Island  lias  its 
Queens  and  Kings. 

A Concord  (New  Hampshire)  correspondent  of  the  Bos- 
ton Transn'ipt  wants  to  see  tlw'Rollo  Books  reprinted  for 
the  benefit  of  the  rising  generation  of  Americans.  Per- 
haps they  would  help  Anu-ricaa-snanners.  Certainly  they 
are  still  readable  for  persbuaTof  a suitable  age:  and  so,  for 
that  matter,  are  the  Parents'  j Tmtant  and  Maria  Edge- 
worth’s  Moral  Tales.  Miss  Edgeworth’s  stories  are  really 
literature,  and  are  as  good  as  they  ever  were.  If  we  are 
to  be  such  fast  friends  with  our  British  cousins,  the  fact 
that  these  tales  reflect  British  civilization  and  social  con- 
ditions and  classes  will  no  longer  be  a drawback  to  their 
use  by  young  American  readers. 

The  Hollo  Books  might  have  to  be  brought  down  to  date. 
Rollo’s  experiences  at  Santiago,  at  Manila,  at  Puerto  Rico, 
at  Honolulu,  and  even  at  Chicago  offer  great  opportunities 
for  a competent  hand.  Mr.  George’s  views  on  General 
Shafter  might  be  highly  edifying  even  to  adult  readers. 

California  has  lost  a notable  and  interesting  citizen  in 
Adolph  Heinrich  Joseph  Sutro,  who  died  in  Snn  Francisco 
on  August  8.  He  was  born  in  Germany  in  1830.  and  made 
a special  study  of  mineralogy,  which  he  sought,  to  turn  to 
account  by  coming,  in  1850,  to  this  country,  and  going  to 
California.  His  great  exploit  as  a mining  engineer  was 
the  famous  Sutro  tunnel,  which  he  built  between  1865  and 
1871,  to  give  access  to  the  mines  of  the  Comstock  lode  in 
Nevada.  It  is  five  miles  long,  and  as  a tunnel  is  a grent 
success,  and  made  a fortune  for  its  constructor,  though  by 
the  time  it  was  finished  the  ore  in  the  Comstock  lode  pretty 
much  gave  out. 

Mr.  Sutro,  like  most  Germans  who  come  to  this  country, 
threw  in  his  lot  heartily  with  the  community  in  which  lie 
settled,  and  became  a public-spirited  and  very  active  and 
influential  citizen  of  San  Francisco.  He  gave  that  city  a fine 
library  and  art  gallery,  and  also  presented  to  it,  about  ten 
years  ago,  a copy  of  the  Bartholdi  Stat  ue  of  Liberty  which 
stands  in  New  York  Harbor,  which  latter  service  will 
doubtless  be  forgiven  him  in  view  of  the  rectitude  of  his 
intentions.  He  owned  a large  property  near  the  Cliff 
House  on  the  ocean-front  near  San  Francisco,  which  he 
designed  to  improve  and  give  to  the  city  as  a public  plea- 
sure-ground. In  his  efforts  to  carry  out  tin’s  purpose  he 
got  into  a fight  with  the  Southern  Pacific  Railway,  which 
he  conducted  with  so  much  vigor  as  greatly  to  endear  him- 
self to  the  San  Francisco  community.  As  a consequence 
he  wns  elected  Mayor  of  the  city  on  a Populist  ticket,  but 
his  administration  did  not  add  to  his  credit. 

Mr.  Sutro  wns  notable  as  being  one  of  the  rich  Califor- 
nians who  found  the  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast  suffi- 
cient to  make  life  agreeable,  and  continued  to  the  end  to 
stay  by  the  community  in  which  he  found  his  fortune. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  the  remedy  vulgarly 
known  as  “n  hair  of  the  dog  that  bit  you”  is  offered 
for  the  relief  of  sufferers  from  such  writings  of  Tolstoi 


"“wholesome.  The  novelist  has 

cnitefi  1"18  P"hllslied  a story 

cuueu  .1  Utopia  lb  elude,  which  is  offered  to  the  Ru««i»n 

oi!w?;yI18  iHi"  a,!tido,e.,°  |!'c  Kreutzer  Sonata.  As  that 
objectionable  tale  was  in  discouragement  of  marriage  the 

father  ° S°n  ,ul‘erited  the  literary  gifts  of  ihe 

Sa^'ift^  dC^0°4  t‘h"e  “oSl:Tart,,i1n 

are  being  exchanged.  Everything  that  is  beinir  said  will 

Pa9ee Va ^^laV^  n'o^f ft'rU^ i^f:"  “ 

e™0menut°f  ItTmnof  !‘‘ri0iUg  rePre*!nt»li'’«>  of  the  gov. 
u is  ,„r 

far°i>ohtipn>|0d  I,0'V  ,llC  war  has  been  managed  liow 
fur  political  considerations  liave  interfered  with  good  an 
pointments  and  effective  work,  how  far  nnilndmimsl ration 
waa  inevitable  and  dncHo  a bad  system  which  the  present 
administration  inherited,  what  was  well  done,  and 'K 
badly  done  or  so  outrageously  neglected  that  some  one 
rtould  suffer  for  it.  The  military  end  of  theTar  w ill 
make  a prodigious  amount  of  rending,  considering  how 
short  a time  tl.e  war  has  lasted.  The  navy  lias  won  glory 
enough  to  go  around,  but  the  army  hasn’t  The  armv 

£r„S,K£S 

thatr8hvrMP0U,"'  Cd'  >Ve  all„IloPc  ”ot.  ““d 't  seems  likely 
WobJ  1 ‘.'"l0  .We  gel  a11  tllro"gli  with  this  war,  and 

have  computed  ihe  pension  hill,  and  reckoned  up  the 
total  loss  by  wounds  and  disease,  and  liave  got  the  fever 
out  of  all  the  survivors,  our  nppetite  for  glory  may  he 
sated  for  some  time  to  come  1 } 

by "1'e-way.  is  not  an  affection  that  is  rendilv 

^ant^eodL  ^77  °!  ‘a®  men  who  lmVe  come  back  from 
Santiago  are  likely  to  have  annual  reminders  of  their  ex- 
periences there  for  a long  time  to  come. 

The  Erie  Canal  has  two  principal  excuses  for  existence 
One  is  to  be  the  subject  of  investigation.  The  other  is  to 
provide  for  the  passage  of  canal-boats  from  Albany  to 
Buffalo.  It  is  just  now  serving  the  first—  which  is  pos- 
sibly  its  primary— purpose  unusually  well,  but  not  the 
other  The  cnnnl  bonts  and  all  the  interests  (lint  are  con- 
cerned  with  them  have  had  a hard  summer.  The  old 
canal  is  in  a pretty  bad  way.  The  money  that  lias  been 
spent  on  it  has  doubtless  improved  it  in  spots,  but  a con- 
tinuous trip  through  is  still  perilous  and  liable  to  ruinous 
delays. 

The  Prospect  of  a new  race  for  the  America’s  cup  is 
cheerful.  1 he  temper  of  the  country,  mollified  by  recent 
evidences  of  British  esteem,  could  doubtless  stand  an- 
other race  now,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
hope  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  with  the  Shamrock,  or  Mr. 
Charles  Ewing  with  the  Rainbow,  should  not  be  blessed 
In  the  desire  to  bring  about  a new  meeting. 

Sir  Thomas  Lipton  seems  to  be  fired  with  a remarkable 
zeal  for  the  promotion  of  public  enterprises.  It  will  be 
noticed. that  almost  simultaneously  with  the  rumors  of 
his  desire  to  challenge  comes  the  report  of  his  gift  of 
£100.000  to  a favorite  project  of  the  Princess  of  Wales 
—the  establishment  of  dining-rooms  in  London  where 
working-men  can  get  good  meals  for  very  little  money. 

Report  says  that  a syndicate  of  English  capitalists 
wants  possession  of  the  Isles  of  Shoals.  An  American 
sea  shore  resort  managed  under  direction  of  English  capi- 
talists would  he  interesting,  and  might  be  attractive.  It 
might  offer  the  change  from  American  housekeeping  to 
hotel-keeping,  which  one  finds  on  a British  steamer,  and 
which  for  novelty’s  sake  is  welcome  to  many  American 
travellers.  An  American  summer  resort  seems  an  odd 
thing,  in  some  respects,  for  an  English  company  to  buy, 
but,  after  dll,  British  syndicates  are  traditionally  adven- 
turous. 

“Hell's  Kitchen,”  the  scene  of  recent  disturbances  in 
New  York,  is  the  name  applied  to  Thirty-ninth  Street 
near  the  North  River,  a region  of  unenviable  repute,  which 
has  of  late  years  become  a residence  quarter  for  negroes. 

So  far  as  appears  from  the  deliverances  of  the  local  his- 
torians, negroes  have  been  received  there  as  tenants  of 
tenement  houses  because  they  were  the  only  decent  peo- 
ple who  were  willing  to  live  in  a neighborhood  that  bore 
so  bad  a reputation.  It  is  not  they  who  have  given  the 
quarter  a bad  name,  but  it  is  because  the  bad  name  al- 
ready existed  that  property-owners  made  negroes  welcome 
there.  The  original  inhabitants  do  not  view  the  negro 
immigration  in  the  same  favorable  light  that  the  house- 
owners  do,  and  hence  much  jealousy  and  friction,  cul- 
minating from  time  to  time  in  such  outbreaks  as  that  of 
three  weeks  ago. 

Mr.  George  W.  Smalley  does  not  take  a rose-colored 
view  of  the  personal  qualities  of  the  German  Emperor. 
Reviewing  a volume  of  the  Emperor’s  deliverances,  which 
has  lie en  lately  issued  under  the  title  of  Kaiserirorte,  Mr. 
Smalley  remarks  upon  the  note  of  lioastful  self-conscious- 
ness which  is  so  seldom  absent  from  the  written  and 
spoken  words  of  William  II.,  and  confides  to  us  that 
“ they  say  of  him  in  England  that  he  is  not  a gentleman.” 

To  William.  Mr.  Smalley  says,  the  world  is  a stage,  and 
he  the  chief  actor.  He  is  always  theatrical,  and  would 
have  made  a good  stage  - manager;  he  is  self-assertive, 
boastful,  vainglorious,  loud-mouthed,  regardful  of  him- 
self anil  not  of  others.  “Such  is  not  the  type  of  person 
to  whom,  in  England,  the  word  gentleman  is  applied.” 

Hence  we  may  see  (and  Mr.  Smalley  himself  may  find 
profit  in  remembering  it) that  if  in  our  Congress  there  are 
from  time  to  time  persons  whose  manners  ami  feelings  are 
not  all  we  could  wish,  we  still  are  not  the  only  civilized 
people  who  can  discern  painful  blemishes  in  their  rulers. 

E.  S.  Mautin. 
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THE  INVASION  OP  PUERTO  RICO. 

Drawn  ky  T Dart  Walker,  Special  Artist  for  "Harper’s  Weekly"  with  General  Miles's  Army.— [See  Tare  828.] 
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XVIL-MRS.  PERKENPINE  ASSERTS  HER  INDIVIDUALITY. 

\ BOUT  half  an  hour  after  the  beginning  of  the  con- 

/ \ versation  between  the  bishop  ami  Miss  Corona, 
L \.  Mrs.  Perkenpine  came  to  the  latter  and  informed 
her  that  supper  was  ready,  and  three  times  after 
that  first  announcement  did  she  repent  the  information. 
At  last  the  bishop  rose  and  said  he  would  not  keep.  Miss 
Kay  bold  from  her  meal. 

“ Will  yon  not  join  us?”  she  asked.  “ I shall  be  glad  to 
have  you  do  so.” 

The  bishop  hesitated  for  a moment,  and  then  lie  accom- 
panied Corona. 

As  Mrs.  Perkenpine  turned  from  the  camp  cooking- 
stove,  a long. handled  pan,  well  filled  with  slices  of  hot 
meat,  in  her  hand,  she  stood  for  a moment  amazed.  Slowly 
approaching  the  little  table  outside  of  the  lent  were  the 
bishop  and  Miss  Raybold.  and  glancing  beyond  them  tow- 
ard the  lake,  she  saw  Clyde  nnd  Raybold,  to  whom  she  had 
yelled  thnt  supper  was  ready,  the  one  with  his  arms  folded, 
gn/.ing  out  over  the  water.aud  the  other  strolling  backward 
and  forward,  as  if  lie  had  thought  of  going  to  liis  supper, 
but  hud  not  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  it. 

Mrs.  Perkenpine's  face  grew  red.  “They  are  waitin’ 
for  a chance  to  8 peak  to  that  gal,”  she  thought.  “ Well,  let 
them  wait.  And  she’s  bringing  him!  She  needn't  s’pose 
I don’t  know’  him.  I’ve  seen  him  splittin'  wood  at  Sadler’s, 
and  I don’t  cook  for  sech.”  So  saying,  she  strode  to  some 
bushes  a little  hack  of  the  stove,  and  dashed  the  panful  of 
meat  behind  them.  Then  she  returned,  and  seizing  the 
steaming  coffee- |>of,  she  poured  its  contents  on  the  ground. 
Then  she  took  up  si  smaller  pan,  containing  some  fried  po- 
tatoes, hot  ami  savory,  and  these  she  threw  after  the  meat. 

The  bishop  and  Corona  now  reached  the  table  and  seat- 
ed themselves.  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  her  face  as  hard  and 
immovable  as  the  trunk  of  an  oak,  approached,  and 
placed  before  them  some  slices  of  cold  bread,  some  butter, 
and  two  glasses  of  water. 

Still  earnestly  talking,  her  eyes  sometimes  dimmed  with 
tears  of  excitement  as  she  descanted  upon  her  favorite 
theories.  Corona  began  to  eat  what  w’ns  before  her.  She 
buttered  a slice  of  bread,  and  if  the  bishop  chanced  to  say 
anything  she  ate  some  of  it.  She  drank  some  water,  and 
she  talked  and  talked  and  talked.  She  did  not  know 
wliat  she  was  eating.  It  might  have  been  a Lord  Mayor’s 
* Begun  in  IlABriK'b  'Vkkki.y  No.  2167. 
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dinner  or  a beggar’s  crust;  her  mind  took  no  cognizance 
of  such  an  unimportant  matter.  As  for  her  companion, 
he  knew  very  well  what  lie  was  eating,  and  as  he  gazed 
about  him,  nnd  saw  that  there  were  no  signs  of  anything 
more,  his  heart  sank  lower  and  lower;  but  he  ate  slice  after 
slice  of  bread,  for  he  was  hungry,  and:  he  hoped  that  when 
the  two  young  men  came  to  the  table  they  would  call  for 
more  substantial  food. 

But  long  before  they  arrived  Corona  finished  her  meal 
and  rose. 

“ Now  that  wre  have  had  our  supper,”  she  said,  “ let  us 
go  where  we  shall  not  be  annoy’ed  by  the  smell  of  food, 
and  continue  our  conversation.” 

“ Is  it  possible,”  thought  the  bishop,  “ Mint  she  can  be 
annoyed  by  the  smell  of  hot  meat,  potatoes,  and  coffee?  I 
suppose  the  delicious  odor  comes  from  the  other  supper 
table.  Heavens!  Why  wasn’t  I asked  I here?” 

There  was  a dreadful  storm  when  Raybold  and  Clyde 
came  to  the  table;  but  Mrs.  Perkenpine  remained  hard  nnd 
immovable  through  it  all. 

“Your  sister  and  that  tramp  lias  been  here,”  said  she, 
“and  this  is  all  there  is  left.  If  you  keep  your  hogs  in 
your  house,  you  can’t  expect  to  count  on  your  vicMtals.” 

Some  more  coffee  was  made,  and  that  with  bread  com- 
posed the  young  men’s  supper. 

When  Arthur  Rnybold  had  finished  his  meal,  he  walked 
to  the  spot  where  Corona  and  the  bishop  were  conversing, 
and  stood  there  silently.  He  was  afraid  to  interrupt  hi£ 
sister  by  speaking  to  her.  but  he  thought  that  his  presence 
might  have  an  effect,  upon  her  companion.  It  did  have 
an  effect,  for  the  bishop  seized  the  opportunity  created  by 
the  arrival  of  a third  party,  excused  himself,  and  departed 
at  the  first  break  in  Corona’s  flow  of  words. 

“ I wish,  Arthur,”  she  said,  “ that  when  you  see  I am 
engaged  in  a conversation,  you  would  wait  at  least  a rea- 
sonable time  before  interrupting  it.” 

“A  reasonable  time!”  said  Raybold,  with  a laugh.  “I 
like  that!  But  I came  here  to  interrupt  your  conversa- 
tion. Do  you  know’  who  that  fellow  is  you  were  talking 
to?  He’s  a common,  good-for-nothing  tramp,  lie  goes 
round  splitting  wood  for  his  meals.  Clyde  nnd  I kept 
him  here  to  cook  our  meals  because  we  had  no  servant, 
and  lie’s  been  in  bed  for  days  because  he  lmd  no  clothes  to 
wear,  and  now  you  nre  treating  him  as  if  he  were  a gentle- 
man, and  actually  brought  him  to  our  table,  where,  like  the 


c. 


lmif-starved  cur  that  lie  is.  he  has  eaten  up  everything  fit 
to  eat  that  we  w’erc  to  have  for  our  supper.” 

“ He  did  not  eat  all  of  it,”  said  Corona,  “ for  I ate  some 
of  it  myself;  and  if  he  is  the  good-for-nothing  tramp  and 
the  other  things  you -call  him,  I wish  I could  meet  with 
more  such  trnmps.  I tell  you,  Arthur,  that  if  you  were  to 
spend  the  next  five  years  in  reading  and  studying,  you 
could  not  get  into  your  mind  onc-tcnth  of  the  serious  in- 
formation, the  power  to  reason  intelligently  upon  your 
perceptions^  the  ability  to  collate,  compare,  nnd  refer  to 
their  individual  causes  the  impressions—” 

“ Oh,  liosh!”  said  her  brother.  “Wliat  I want  to  know 
is,  arc  you  going  to  make  friends  with  that  man  and  in- 
vite him  to  our  table?” 

“ I shall  invite  him  if  I see  fit,”  said  she.  “ He  is  an 
extremely  intelligent  person.” 

“ Well,’’  answered  lie,  “if  you  do  I shall  have  a sep- 
arate table,”  and  he  walked  away. 

As  soon  as  he  had  left  Corona,  the  bishop  repaired  to 
the  Archibald’s  cooking  tent,  where  he  saw  Mathick  at 
work. 

“ I have  qome,”  he  said,  with  a pleasant  smile,  “ to  ask 
a very  great  favor.  Would  it  be  convenient  for  you  to 
give  me  something  to  eat?  Anything  in  the  way  of  meat, 
hot  or  cold,  and  some  ten  or  coffee,  as  I see  there  is  a pot 
still  steaming  on  your  stove.  I have  had  an  unlucky  ex- 
perience. You  know  I have  been  preparing  my  own 
meals  at  the  oilier  camp,  hut  to  day,  when  Mrs.  IVrken- 
piiie  brought  me  iny  clothes,  she  carried  away  with  her 
all  t lie  provisions  that  had  been  left  there.  I supped,  it  is 
true,  with  31  iss  Raybold,  but  her  appetite  is  so  delicate 
nnd  her  fare  so  extremely  simple  that  I confidentially  ac- 
knowledge that  I am  half  starved.” 

During  these  remarks  Mntlaek  had  stood  quietly  gazing 
at  the  bishop.  ‘ 1 Do  you  see  that  pile  of  logs  nnd  branches 
there?”  said  he;  “ Hint’s  the  firewood  that’s  got  to  he  cut 
for  to-morrow,  which  is  Sunday,  when  we  don’t  want  to 
be  cutlin’  wood;  and  if  you’ll  go  to  work  nnd  cut  it  into 
pieces  to  fit  this  stove,  I’ll  give  you  your  supper.  You 
can  go  to  the  other  camp  nnd  sleep  where  you  have  been 
sleepiit’.  if  you  want  to,  and  iu  the  inornin’  I’ll  give  you 
your  breakfast.  I ’ain’t  got  no  right  to  give  you  Mr.  Archi- 
bald's victuals,  but  what  you  eat  1 11  pay  for  out  of  my 
own  pocket,  considerin'  that  you’ll  do  my  work.  Then  to- 
morrow I’ll  give  you  just  one  hour  after  you’ve  finished 
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your  breakfast  to  _ 

tirely  out  of  my  sight. 


think  that  vou  and  1 can  “Of  course,"  said  she,  “ it  would  not  do  to  propose  such 
eet  out  of  this  camp  altogether,  en-  age  things  for  me  _J>on  t jou  thin  J B thing  to  the  criminal  classes  or  to  people  of  evil  incli- 

i,t  I irie(l  to  have  you  sent  away  carry  that  lent  over  r ,,  , _ “When  do  you  nations,  but  I have  carefully  considered  the  whole  subject 

(■Ijnle  took  you  up,  and  so  1 said  no  " With  ease!  Wllt  as  it  relates  to,  us,  and  I think  we  are,  a party  singularly 


more;  'hut  now  things  are  different.  When  a man^pum 
nn  what  I’ve  drove  down,  and  sets  loose  what  l ve  locked 
fast,  and  the  same  as  snaps  his  lingers  in  my  face  when 
I’,n  attendin’  to  my  business,  then  I don  t stand  that 


...  . . singularly 

well  calculated  to  become  the  exponent  of  the  distinctive- 
ness of  our  several  existences.” 


want  to  move — Monday  morning? 

••  Yes,”  said  Clyde,  “ after  breakfast. 

XVIII  -THK  HERMITS  ASSOCIATE.  - ~ '“  That  gits  me  " said  Mntlnck. 

Demo  the  next  day  no  one  in 

“Excuse  me.”  said  the  bishop;  ••  out.  m mtSl'to  any todv*  btdspeut  the  most  of  her  time  alone,  eral  comprehension,  but  what  I mean  is  this:  that  during 

not  g.  away  within  the  time  specified,  wlmt  would  be  your  ' “k  *?  “W  J ^reflected  a great  deal,  sometimes  the  time  we  stay  here,  let  each  one  of  us  do  exactly  what 
"1..  She  wrote  a nuie  “uu  s _aziDtr  far  be-  lie  or  she  wants  to  do, w ithout  considering  oilier  people  at 

In  a few  brief  remarks,  inelegant  but  expressive  the  walking,  sometimes  sea  . g a|lf  except  of  course  that  we  must  not  do  anything  which 

guide  outlined  his  intentions  of  taking  measures  which  yondUnUJ.  ighted.  her  mood  changed  would  interfere  with  any  of  the  others  doing  what  they 

r. 1.1  ••tforitv  oiiminat.fi  the  nhvsical  energy  of  the  other.  w nen  tue  eveniug  u i ^ ,®ed  lhat  another  fire  had  please.  For  instance— and  I assure  you  1 have  thought  over 


man. 


Excuse  me,”  said  the  bishop; , “but .in  case  I slim, Id 


would  utterly  eliminate  the  physical  energy  c tlmt  one  might  have  supposeu  uiav  .uuiuc.  .....  i - _ ...  . - - . o~  ■ ■ ■ ■ 

“ I haven’t  taken  do  advantage  of  you  , “ d . I ?"  ,a|  "'^drn^„ewLere  interior  of  her  mental  this  matter  n all  its  details-,  any  of  us  were  me hned  to 

have  not  come  down  nn  you  when  you  limit it  ■ '■»  clothe*  „M  ]kS»e  eyes  glistened,  her  cheeks  gently  swear  or  behave  disorderly,  which  I am  sure  could  not  be 

to  go  away  in;  and  now  that  you’ve  got  good  clothes,  1 orE1}"  s''!-  ‘ , \ bccame  animated  with  an  the  case,  he  or  she  would  notdn  so  because  lieor  she  would 

.W want  to  spile  them  if  I can  help?,;  but  they’re  not  reddened ^ and I her  whole  body  Dmtmc  fee,  thftl,  being  responsible  to  himself  or  herself, that  re- 

goin’  to  save  yon-miud  my  words.  What  I ve  said  1 11  cn?,rf^"“^thing  i wish to  say  to  you  all,”  she  ex-  sponsibiliiy  would  prevent  1,1m  or  her  from  doing  Hint 
stick  to"  til.  fire  “ Where  Is  Arthur?  which  would  interfere  with  the  pleasure  or  comfort  of  his 

“Mr.  Mutlack,”  said  the  bishop,  “I  consider  that  you  muf1??’ ®body  please  calMiim?  And  I would  like  to  or  her  associates.” 
are  entirely  correct  in  all  your  positions.  A, i to  that  urn  t?S,fes  It  is  something  very  imporlant  that  " I think  ” said  Mrs  Archibald,  somewhat  severely, 

fortunate  affair  of  the  boat,  I had  intended  coming  to  you  **  ““  «ug“’  perkenpine  will  be  here  in  a moment;  “ that  our  duty  to  our  fe  low-beings  is  far  more  tmpor- 

and  apologizing  most  sincerely  for  my  sham  I " * asked  her  to  come.  If  Mr.  Matlack  is  not  quite  ready,  tant  than  curse Iflsl.i  consideration  of  ourselves.” 

an  act  of  greaffoollslincss,  but  that  does  not  in  the  east  1 asitei  tier  mwiic.  doing?  I am  sure  you  “But  reflect,’’  cried  Corona,  how  much  consideration 

excuse  na.  I apologize  now,  and  beg  that  you  will  be-  can  c P tp  1 **  j , gsy  and  i not  We  give  to  our  fellow-beings,  and  how  little  to  ourselves 

lieve  that  I truly  regret  having  interfered  with  your  ar-  will  all  be  i deream d in  w mu  i , i^e  „ y,  M ou,  selves,  each  one.  Can  we  not  for  the  sake  of  know- 

Mr  Archibald  saw  that  she  was  very  much  In  earnest,  ing  ourselves  and  honoring  ourselves  give  ourselves  lo 

and  so  he  sent  for  the  guides,  and  Clyde  went  to  call  Ray-  ourselves  for  a little  while?  The  rest  of  our  lives  may 


k°In"  a few  minutes  Clyde  returned  and  told  Corona  that 
her  brother  had  said  he  did  not  care  lo  attend  services  that 


'•'That  won’t  do!”  exclaimed  the  guide.  “ When  a man 
ns  much  as  snaps  his  Angers  in  my  face,  its  no  use  for 
him  to  come  and  apologize.  That's  Dot  what  I want. 

••  Nevertheless, ” said  the  bishop,  “you  will  pardon  me 

l'„V£  2SSSZS  a ;R°.£‘.SS  „„ 

-ggans4Siana.-w-a.aw.- 

reason  we  should  endeavor  to  make  the  day  as  quietnnd  assemble, 
peaceable  as  possible,  a 
which  may  be  difficult 
bring  about  an 


then  be  given  to  others  and  the  world.” 

“ I hardly  believe,”  said  Mr.  Archibald,  “ that  all  of  us 
clearly  understand  your  meaning,  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  would  like  each  one  of  us  lo  become,  for  a time,  a 
hermit.  I do  not  know  of  any  other  class  of  persons  who 
so  thoroughly  assert  their  individuality.” 

"You  are  right!”  exclaimed  Corona.  ‘‘A  hermit  does  it. 
A hermit  is  more  truly  himself  than  any  other  man.  He 
may  dwell  in  a cave  and  eat  water-cresses,  he  may  live  on 
top  of  a tall  pillar,  or  lie  may  make  his  habitation  io  a bar- 


other  members  of  the  party.  Therefore,  will  you  post- 
pone the  time  at  which  you  will  definitely  urge  my  de- 
parture until  Monday  morning?”  . 

"Well,”  said  Matlack.  "now  I come  to  think  of  it,  it 
might  be  well  not  to  kick  up  a row  on  Sunday,  and  I will 
nnV  it.  off  until  Monday  morning;  but  mind,  there’s  no 


“ If  l ean  once  put  the  matter  plainly  to  her,”  he  said  we  need  notdwell  apart.  Some  of  us  would  certainly  wish 
to  himself,  “she  will  quickly  perceive  what  it  is  that  I to  assert  our  individuality  by  not  dwelling  apnrt  from  oili- 
offer  her;  and  when  slie  clearly  sees  that,  I will  undertake  era.”  . . „ . . 

to  make  her  accept  it.  She  is  only  a woman,  and  can  no  “ We  might,  then,  said  Mr.  Archibald,  becomeacom- 
mnre  withstand  me  than  a mound  of  sand  built  by  a pany  of  associateliermits. 

, , j ij  i ,i.„  »>  ‘•H'.YMfitlv  ” cried  Corona 


put  it  off  until  Monday  morning;  but  mind,  mere  s no  rTwithaia nd  the*roHinc  wave  ” "Exactly,”  cried  Corona,  stretching  out  her  hands, 

m0ordng  vml  mi^cii  of  your owna3''o‘r“ I’lTattend  to  At  this  moment  Corona  arrived  and  told  him  that  she  “ that  is  the  very  word -associate  hermits.  My  dear 
” * wanted  him  at  the  camp  fire.  He  was  only  a man.  and  friends,  from  to-morrow  morning,  until  we  leave  here,  let 

the  lmhon-  “ thank  vou  very  much  could  no  more  withstand  her  than  a mound  of  sand  built  us  be  associate  berm, Is.  Let  us  live  for  ourselves,  lie 

To-wZfvTwilTconsideJ  yofir  invimiiifn T&e  Uiis  by  a baby’s  hand  could  withstand  the  rolling  wave.  true  to  ourselves.  After  all,  ,f  we  think  of  tLser,o„sly, 

place,  and  if  you  will  come  to  Camp  Roy  about  half  past  When  everybody  in  the  camp  had  gathered  ^roiind  the 


ourselves  are  all  that  we  have  in  this  world.  Everything 


coat, 

lie  rolled  up  his  sleeves,  lie  turned  up 
trousers,  and  then  taking  an  axe,  he  set  to  work. 

Io  a few  minutes  Martin  arrived  on  the  scene, 
up  now?”  said  he. 

“ He’s  cuttin’  wood  for  his  meals,”  replied  Matlack. 

" I thought  you  were  goiug  to  bounce  him  as  soon  as  he 
got  up?” 


“ anmi—vorv  o-ood  ” said  the  bishon:  "and  now  let  me  company  have  before  us  one  of  the  grandest  opportunities  sister’s  remarks.  . ...  . , 

at  Xt  wood " ever  afforded  a group  of  human  beings.  We  arc  here.  , " You  mean, " sa  d the  bishop,  “ that  while  we  stay  here 

So  saying  lie  put  down  his  cane,  took  off  his  hat,  his  apart  from  our  ordinary  circumstances  and  avocations,  each  one  ot  us  shall  act  exactly  ns  we  think  we  ought do 

»at  his  waistcoat  his  collar  and  his  cravat  und  his  cuffs;  free  from  all  the  trammels  and  demands  of  society,  alone  act  if  we  were  not  influenced  b)  the  opinions  aud  cx 

“rolled  up  his  sleeves  he  turned  up  the  bottoms  of  his  with  imiure  und  ourselves.  In  our  ordinary  lives,  stir-  amples  of  others  around  us,  Ujtw  I Imve an  “PI™1""'1* 

rounded  by  our  ordinary  circumstances,  we  cannot  be  of  finding  out  for  ^ourselves,  and  of  showing  others  tx 
Wlmt’s  truly  ourselves;  each  of  us  is  but  part  of  a whole,  aud  actly  what  we  are.” 

very  often  an  entirely  uuharmouimis  part.  It  is  very  “That  is  it,”  said  Corona;  "you  have  stated  it  very 
seldom  that  we  are  able  to  do  the  things  we  wish  to  do  in  well.”  . . , 

the  manner  and  at  the  times  and  places  when  it  would  “ Well,  then,”  said  the  bishop,  “I  wove  that  lor  me 
best  suit  our  natures.  Try  as  we  may  to  be  true  to  our-  time  stated  we  individually  assert  our  individuality. 
That’s  put  off  until  Monday  morning,”  said  Matlack.  selves,  it  is  seldom  possible;  we  are  swept  away  in  a cur-  " Second  the  motion,”  said  Mr.  Archibald.  fit 

“ Then  he  marches.  I’ve  settled  that.”  rent  of  conventionality.  It  may  he  one  kind  of  conven-  “All  iu  favor  of  this  motion  please  say  Aje,  m 

'*  Did  he  agree?”  asked  Martin.  tionality  for  some  of  us  and  another  kind  for  others,  but  Corona.  “Now  let  everybody  vote,  and  1 hope  you  * 

" Tain’t  necessary  for  him  to  agree;  he’ll  find  that  out  we  are  borne  on  by  it  all  the  same.  Sometimes  a person  all  say  ' Aye,’  and  if  any  one  does  not  understand,  I wu 
Monday  morning.”  like  myself  or  Mr.  Archibald  clings  to  some  rock  or  point  be  happy  to  explain.”  _ . . „ 

Martin  stood  and  looked  at  the  bishop  as  he  worked.  upon  the  bank,  and  for  a little  while  is  free  from  the  co-  “I  want  to  know,”  said  Phil  Matlack,  rising,  it  « * 

" I wish  you  would  get  him  to  cut  wood  every  day,”  crcion  of  circumstances,  but  this  cannot  be  for  long,  and  man  asserts  what  you  call  his  mdivid  ality  in  sucli  n v 

said  he.  “ By  George,  how  he  makes  that  axe  fly!”  we  are  soon  swept  with  the  rest  into  the  oceau  of  con-  that  it  runs  up  agiu  another  man’s,  aud  that  second  ma 

When  the  bishop  finished  his  work  he  drove  his  axe-  glomerate  commonplace.”  ain’t  inclined  to  stand  it,  if  that—”  • . , , 

head  deep  into  a stump,  washed  his  hands  aud  his  face,  “That’s  when  we  die?”  remarked  Mrs.  Perkenpine.who  " Oh,  I assure  you,”  interrupted  the  bishop,  inat  in- 
resumed  the  clothing  he  had  luid  aside,  and  then  sat  down  sat  reverently  listening.  will  be  all  right.  I understand  you  perfectly,  and  me  - 

to  supper.  There  was  nothing  stingy  about  Matlack,  and  “ No,”  said  the  speaker,  “ it  happens  while  we  are  alive,  dividualities  will  all  run  along  together  without  inter  e • 
the  wood-chopper  made  a meal  which  amply  compensated  But  now,”  she  coutinued,"  we  have  a chance,  as  I said  ing  with  each  other,  and  if  one  happens  to  get  iu  tnc  w J 
him  for  the  deficiencies  of  the  Perkenpine  rdpast.  before,  to  shake  ourselves  free  from  our  enthralment.  For  of  another  it  will  be  gently  moved  aside.  |(  ,. 

When  he  had  finished  he  hurried  to  the  spot  where  the  a little  while  each  one  of  us  may  assert  his  or  her  indi-  '‘nm.»i«i"o«w  anmowlmt. satirically.  ''  ■ 

party  was  in  the  habit  of  assembling  around  the  camp  viduality.  We  ate  a varied  and  representative  party;  we 
fire.  He  found  there  some  blazing  logs,  and  Mr.  Clyde,  come  from  different  walks  of  life;  we  are  men,  women, 

and — ” looking  at  Margery,  she  was  about  to  say  children, 

‘ Where  are  but  she  changed  her  expression  to  “young  people.”  “ I 
think  you  will  all  understand  what  I mean.  When  we 
are  at  our  homes  we  do  things  because  other  people  want 
us  to  do  them,  and  not  because  we  want  to  do  them.  A 
family  sits  down  to  a meal,  and  some  of  them  like  what 
is  on  the  table,  some  do  not;  some  of  them  would  have 
preferred  to  eat  an  hour  before,  some  of  them  would  pre- 


who  sat  alone,  smoking  his  pipe. 

" Wlmt  is  the  matter?”  asked  the  bishop, 
all  our  friends?” 

" I expect  they  are  all  in  bed,”  said  Clyde,"  with  the 
bedclothes  pullet!  over  their  heads — that  is,  except  one, 
ami  1 expect  she  is  talking  in  her  sleep.  They  were  all 
here  as  usual,  and  Mr.  Archibald  thought  he  would  break 
the  spell  by  telling  a fishing  story.  He  told  me  he  was 


Gently  !”said  Matlack,  somewhat  satirically, 
all  right,  it  will  be  moved  aside.  I am  satisfied,  if  llie 
rest  are.” 

“ Now  all  in  favor  say  ‘ Aye,’  ” said  Corona.  . . 

They  all  said  “ Aye,”  except  Mrs.  Perkenpine, who saia 
“ Me.” 

[TO  UK  OOHTINUKI>0 


PARIS. 


going  to  try  to  speak  against  time;  but  it  wasn’t  of  any  fer  to  eat  an  hour  later;  but  they  all  take  their  meals  at  From  a French  diplomat  I learn  some  interesting  fac 
use.  She  just  slid  into  the  middle  of  his  remarks  as  a the  same  time  aud  eat  the  same  things  because  it  is  tlie  about  the  inside  history  of  events  in  the  Far  East.  A ’ 
“ ‘ ” ■*"  1 __  * custom  to  do  so.  cording  to  my  informant,  a person  of  the  utmost  trus* 

" I mention  a meal  simply  as  an  instance,  but  the  slavery  worthiness,  the  concession  of  tlie  ports  in  China  now  • 
of  custom  extends  into  every  brunch  of  our  lives.  We  cupied  by  France,  Germany,  and  Russia  was  made  at 
get  up,  we  go  to  lied,  we  rend,  we  work,  we  play,  just  as  end  of  the  Chinese- Japanese  war.  A perfect  unders  an  • 
oilier  people  do  these  things,  aud  not  as  we  ourselves  ing  between  these  countries  and  China  had  existeo  < 
would  do  them  if  we  plnnued  our  own  lives.  Now  we  a long  time  before  any  one  of  them  showed  his  h"  • 
_ have  a chance,  all  of  us,  to  be  ourselves!  Each  of  us  may  No  one  dared  take  the  initiative  before  the  eyes  of  the 

ie  she  say,*  I am  myself,  one!’  Think  of  that,  my  friends,  each  of  Europe  of  occupying  places  in  time  of  peace 

back,  one!  Each  of  us  a unit,  responsible  only  to  his  or  her  been  given  for  services,  more  or  less  real,  in  war. 

ithing  unity,  if  I may  so  express  it.”  murder  of  the  German  missionaries  furnished  the  nej 


duck  slides  into  the  water,  and  then  she  began  an  ora- 
tion. I really  believe  she  did  not  know  any  one  was 
talking.” 

*•  That  may  have  been  the  case,”  said  the  bishop;  “ she 
has  a wonderful  power  of  self-concent  ration.” 

“That  is  true,”  said  Clyde,"  and  this  time  she  concen- 
trated herself  so  much  upon  herself  that  the  rest  of  us  got 
away,  one  by  one,  aud  when  all  the  others  had  gone  she 
went,  and  when  I found  she  really  had  gone  I catne  back. 
By -the- way,  bishop,”  he  continued."  lher,e  is  something 
I would  like  to  do,  and  I want  you  to  help  me.” 

“ Name  it,”  said  the  other. 

“ I am  getting  tired  of  the  way  the  Raybolds  are  tres- 
passing on  the  good-nature  of  the  Archibalds,  and,  what- 
ever they  do.  I don’t  intend  to  let  them  make  me  trespass 
any  longer.  I haven’t  anything  to  do  with  Miss  Ray  bold, 
but  the  other  tent  belongs  as  much  to  me  as  it  does  to  her 
brother,  and  I am  going  to  take  it  back  to  our  own  camp. 
Aud  what  is  more,  I am  going  to  have  my  meals  there. 
I don’t  want  that  wooden-headed  Mrs.  Perkenpine  to  cook 
for  me." 


l may  so  express  l 

“ Do  you  mean  that  I am  that?”  inquired  Mrs.  Pei  ken- 
pine. 

“Oh  yes,”  replied  Corona. 

“ Is  Phil  Matiack  one?” 

“ Yes." 

“ All  right,”  said  the  female  guide ; “ if  he  is  one,  I don’t 
mind.” 

“ Now  what  I propose  is  this,”  said  Corona:  “I  under- 
stand that  the  stay  in  this  camp  will  continue  for  about  a 


murder  of  the  German  missioimnto  , 

sary  pretext  to  the  Emperor  William.  France  anu  t 
sin  almost  immediately  followed  in  his  wake. 

In  looking  at  the  colonies  of  these  countries  wc 
remember  that  the  states  of  Europe  have  common 
ests  which  impel  them  to  the  doctrine  of  colonial  e p* 
sion,  and  at  the  same  time  interests  that  are  comnio 
one  or  two  alone.  A reason  common  to  Engian 
Germany,  for  instance,  is  their  constantly  increasing  i 
u hit  ion,  and  the  necessity  of  opening  new  marke 


. » vuiiijj  ttitt  vwinmirc  IUI  ttWilt  It  UlUblUII,  UI1U  MIU  IlUUCOail y UJ.  , , -flp 

week  longer,  and  I earnestly  urge  upon  you  that  for  this  their  productions,  enormous  in  quantity,  ana  c i ■ 
lime  we  shall  each  one  of  us  assert  our  individuality.  Let  France,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  suffer  from  over- prfK1f  ^ 


How  would  you  like  me  to  do  it?  ’ asked  the  bishop,  us  be  what  we  are,  show  ourselves  what  we  are,  and  let  tion,  and  her  population  rests  stationary. 

)'■  tlt  ^ , each  other  see  wlmt  wc  are.”  - - * 

That  would  be  fine,  said  Clyde.  “ I will  help,  and  “ It  would  not  be  safe  nor  pleasant  to  allow  everybody 
we  will  set  up  Imusekeuptug  there  ng«,„.  und  ,f  Ray  bold  to  do  that,”  said  Mr.  Archil, aid.  He  was  more  interested  sue,,  us  seutuus,,,.  ut.u  u _ 

eo ‘wherever  lm'nlea^  ‘TimTo, 'inlnVlu !’  ‘C  CUU  M'8?  Ray'>“l<>  i'  Present  discourse  than  he  had  been  in  both  uatious  desire  peace  within  their  own 

go  Wherever  he  pleases.  1 am  not  going  to  have  him  man-  any  other  he  had  heard  her  deliver.  must  give  satisfaction  to  the  large  military  p 
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colonizing  is  one  common  to  Germany,  but  not  ' jf 
land — the  ever-growing  increase  of  dissensions  at  * ^ 

such  as  socialism,  and  a universal  standing  army.  ‘ 
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respective  countries,  and  occupation  to  a multitude  of  idle 
officers  by  finding  them  an  outlet  for  their  activity  abroad, 
while  this  also  distracts  attention  from  internal  agita- 
tions. 

The  French  are  always  at  war  in  one  place  or  another; 
after  Senegal  came  Tonquin;  after  Tonquin,  Madagascar. 
These  conquesis  cost  them  enormously,  and  in  practical 
l>enefits  bring  them  in  almost  nothing.  But  they  provide 
news  for  the  papers,  and  a safety-valve  for  the  army. 

The  German  Emperor,  with  his  wide-spreading  view, 
lias  precisely  the  same  preoccupation.  The  real  secret  of 
his  journey  to  Palestine,  it  is  said  in  diplomatic  circles,  is 
to  secure  for  himself  the  port  of  KaYfa,  much  superior  to 
Beirut,  and  overlooking  the  rich  country  of  Hauran.  It 
is  interesting  to  add  that  within  a few  years  a colony  of 
fifteen  huudred  Germans  has  already  established  itself 
there. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  having  a port  in  China,  the  Em- 
peror William  would  like  a station  in  the  Philippines. 
Exactly  how  to  get  it,  he  certainly  at  present  does  not 
know.  His  thought,  so  far,  is  limited  to  saying,  "Send 
war-ships  to  Cavite  and  see  what  happens.”  If  Admiral 
Dewey  ny  any  chance  failed  to  protect  one  German  citi- 
zen against  the  insurgents,  at  any  slight  casualty,  the  Em- 
peror might  be  able  to  fill  his  favorite  role  and  step  in. 

In  spite  of  the  socialistic  element  in  the  new  Chamber 
of  Deputies,  its  formation  is  considered  a step  towards 
a more  stable  government.  Nothing  has  been  more 
opposed  to  this  than  the  multitude  of  independent  groups 
of  the  last  Chamber,  each  trying  by  underhand  manoeuvres 
and  alliances  to  gain  the  victory  of  a day.  The  overthrow 
of  the  Meline  ministry  was  the  result  of  a clever  stroke  of 
the  radical-socialists,  who  contrived  to  add  as  condition 
to  a simple  ordre  dujour  that  the  cabinet  should  not  count 
a majority  composed  partly  of  conservatives.  M.  Meline 
could  not  refuse  to  throw  over  brutally  a party  which,  for 
over  a year,  had  given  him  their  support,  and  resigned 
with  all  his  cabinet.  This,  together  with  the  election  of 
M.  Denehanel  as  the  new  president,  shows  the  frank  divi- 
sion of  the  Chamber  into  two  grand  parties.  One  of 
these,  slightly  in  the  minority,  is  composed  of  the  radicals, 
socialists,  and  collectivists;  the  other,  of  moderate  repub- 
licans, united  under  the  new  title  of  progressists  and  con- 
servators. 

The  greater  part  of  these  last,  like  young  Boni  de  Cas- 
tellane,  put  upon  their  electoral  programmes  the  title  of 
progressist  republicans.  This  proves  that  they  at  last  un- 
derstand that  the  republic  has  come  to  stay,  and  that  both 
royalism  and  imperialism  have  less  and  less  chance.  These 
rallies  as  they  are  called,  may,  however,  by  their  vote  give 
the  government  some  surprises  later.  Certain  socialists 
also  have  slipped  into  the  House  under  the  guise  of  a pro- 
fession of  faith  of  moderate  republicanism. 

Among  these  is  a young  fellow  named  Zevais,  who  was 
twenty-five,  the  legal  age  for  a deputy,  the  day  of  his 
election,  a familiar  figure  to  all  Paris  jourualists  in  the 
editorial  offices  of  advanced  papers,  and  the  organizer  of 
manifestations  in  favor  of  Janies  and  Milleraud,  whom  he 
openly  professed  his  masters.  Two  years  ago  he  con- 
ceived the  clever  idea  of  going  to  live  in  the  peaceful  de- 
partment of  the  IsSre,  and  getting  the  confidence  of  the 
brave  farmers  and  glovers  who  made  up  the  population 
of  the  country.  Naturally  he  concealed  his  age  and  his 
opinions,  and  nothing  could  have  been  a greater  surprise 
to  his  electors  than  to  see  from  the  Paris  papers  that  they 
had  sent  to  represent  them  a uoisy  and  belligerent  boy. 

I doubt  whether  he  will  ever  succeed  in  replacing  his 
blackballed  chiefs — far  and  away  the  most  elegant  speak- 
ers of  the  Chamber,  as  well  as  the  most  dangerous  for  the 
government.  But,  at  all  events,  the  sittings  of  the  past 
month  at  the  Palais  Bourbon  forecast  a stormy  and  ex- 
citing season.  Allen  Sergeant. 


MANCINELLI’S  “ERO  E LEANDRO.” 

London,  ever  shy  as  to  the  now  in  any  shape,  whether 
it  be  music,  morals,  or  mechanics,  has  consented  to  listen 
to  Mancinelli’s  " Ero  e Leandro”  within  a comparative- 
ly short  time  of  its  publication.  Less  than  two  years 
ago  the  work  was  given  at  the  Norwich  festival  as  a 
cantata,  and  having  come  triumphantly  through  being 
served  up  in  this  cold  sliced  style,  without  gnruishings,  is 
now  being  given  in  operatic  form  at  Covent  Garden. 

While  the  legend  of  Hero  and  Leandcr  may  be  sufficient 
as  a theme,  it  is  undoubtedly  insufficient  as  a story;  per- 
haps it  is  on  this  account  that  Arrigo  Boito,  to  whom 
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•a  j 1 . 1 18  ,na<  »tea  tor  a book  which  is  much  too  i\\a. 
.nified  to  be  called  a libretto,  has  added  to  it  both  cliarac- 
s and  incidents  which  fill  out  the  dramatic  interest 
in  his  hands  the  story  is  introduced  by  a prologue  • the 
f °PC?S  a-,the  TemP,e  of  Venus  at  Scstos,  where 
priestesses  and  sailors  are  celebrating  the  Aphrodisia 
Anopharne*  i\\c  high  priest  of  the  temple,  enters,  accom- 
panied by  Hero  anct  by  lender,  who  1ms  been  declaml 

ftttcndfn01  ? tbe  atl,I?t,c  c?niest8-  During  the  ceremonial 
attending  he  crowning  of  lender  by  Hero,  Anopharne* 
peiceives  their  love  for  each  other,  and  while  threatening 
her,  also  presses  Ins  own  suit  with  vehemence.  Hero  re- 
pulses  Anopharne*  with  horror.  Hander,  returning  to 
the  temple  declares  anew  Ids  love  for  Hero,  and  is  over 
beard  by  Ariopharnes,  who,  concealing  himself  behind  the 
statue  of  Apollo  when  Hero  consults  the  oracle  as  to  her 
fate,  foretells  her  death. 


In  the  second  act,  Hero,  being  given  the  choice  "be- 
tween the  celestial  Venus  and  the  terrestrial,”  chooses  the 
former  as  the  only  escape  from  the  advances  of  Ario- 
p/iarnes and  assumes  t he  crown  and  silver  veil  of  sacrifice 
heroic  being  immured  in  the  Maiden’s  Tower  by  the  Hell- 
espont, Ariopharnes,  the  priestesses,  and  the  guardians  of 
the  temple  uniting  in  a chorus  praising  her  choice. 

1 he  third  act  takes  place  in  the  Maiden's  Tower,  over- 
looking the  Hellespont.  Hero,  awaiting  Hander,  signals 
him  with  the  sacred  torch,  and  watches  from  the  tower 
his  battle  with  the  waves  as  he  swims  the  Hellespont.  A 
long  love  scene  between  the  two  is  brought  lo  an  end  by 
the  bursting  of  a tremendous  storm,  of  whose  approach  it 
was  Hero’s  duty  to  give  warning. 

Her  failure  to  do  so  brings  Ariopharnes  to  the  tower 
To  evade  him,  and  to  avert  the  terrible  punishment  which 
would  be  meted  out  to  Hero  should  he  be  found  in  the 
tower,  Leaiider  plunges  again  into  the  now  raging  Helles- 
pont, and  is  drowned,  and  the  story  ends  with  the  death 
of  Hero  at  the  feet  of  Ariopharnes,  her  persecutor. 


Such  is  the  story.  The  whole  unfolding  of  it  devolves 
upon  but  three  characters.  The  creation  of  the  roles  de- 
volved upon  Madame  Eamcs  ns  Ero,  upon  Saleza  as  Lean- 
dro, and  upon  Plam,on  as  Ariopharnes.  But  the  division 
of  responsibility  is  so  unequal  that  in  effect  it  is  an  opera 
of  but  one  character — that  of  Ero — and  Eamcs  responds 
finely  to  the  tremendous  demands  made  upon  her. 

To  be  young  and  beautiful  in  person,  to  be  graceful  in 
pose  and  noble  in  poise,  to  be  an  aristocrat  both  iu  the  in- 
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terpretation  of  the  music  and  of  the  character — all  this  is 
demanded  of  her  who  interprets  Manciuelli’s  Ero  aright; 
and  to  this  is  added  fine  more  demand,  one  to  wdiich  Ma- 
dame Eames  alone,  of  the  great  sopranos  now  on  the  stage, 
is  equal.  The  music  written  for  Ero  demands  not  only 
great  declamatory  force  and  dramatic  intensity  of  ex- 
pression. but  unusual  compass  of  voice  and  flexibility  iu 
execution — all  constituting  an  almost  impossible  combina- 
tion. But  the  almost  impossible  liecomes  with  Eames  the 
quite  possible.  In  the  delicious  " Song  of  the  Shell  ” and 
iu  the  remarkable  “ Torch  Song  ” the  wonderful  flexibility 
and  penetrating  purity  of  her  voice  are  manifest,  while  iu 
the  two  fine  love  duets  with  Handro  the  intensity  of  her 
declamatory  style  is  proved  triumphantly. 

As  Leandro  Saleza.thc  French  tenor twlio  soon  makes 
his  American  debut).  Tins  in  comparison  with  Ero  but  lit- 
tle to  do;  yet  that  little  is  much  if  one  measures  it  by  its 
demands  upon  the  voice  and  the  dramatic  resources  of  the 
interpreter  of  the  character.  Of  Saleza,  of  his  method 
and  his  lack  of  it.  of  his  musical  virtues  and  faults — and 
there  are  many  of  each— more  anon.  Suffice  it  to  say  hero 
of  his  Handro  that  it  has  a dramatic  intelligence  and 
a musical  frankness  that  raukc  it  interesting  in  these  days 
of  the  mechanical  on  the  one  Laud  aud  the  over-subtle 
on  the  other. 

In  most  operas  there  is  a bore,  just  ns  there  is  in  most 
society.  Henry  the  Fowler  in  “ Lohengrin  ” and  Valentine 
in  “ Faust ’’are  two  of  the  most  notable  ones  that  come 
to  mind  at  present;  they  are  characters  that  are  only  re- 
deemed by  the  great  artists  who  have  from  time  to  lime 
interpreted  them.  To  this  list  must  be  added  that  of 
Ariopharnes  in  "Ero  e Leandro,”  the  redemption  in  this 
case  being  effected  by  Plan^on,  who.  by-thc-way,  is  on 
this  occasion  a Greek  with  a curled,  square  cut  Assyrian 
beard.  It  is  a paradox  perhaps  to  say  that  Ariopharnes 
would  be  less  of  a bore  if  one  could  have  more  of  him, 
but  it  is  true  that  a further  development  of  the  character 
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would  add  much  to  its  interest.  It  is  an  unwritten  law 
of  the  stage  that  every  principal  character  shall  have  its 
" chance.”  Ariopharnes  Ims  none,  except  in  a short  solo  in 
the  second  act,  "In  Mezzo  a I Mar,”  in  which  lie  tells  of 
the  oracle  having  commanded  the  re-establishment  of  the 
Maiden’s  Tower  by  the  Hellespont. 

Ero's  numbers,  as  might  be  expected,  are  both  many 
and  varied.  The  one  that  will  be  best  known  is  the 
“ Soug  of  the  Shell,”  already  alluded  to.  One  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  see  it  soon  added  to  the  list  of  soprano 
“ test  solos.”  while  tbe  "Torch  Song”  and  (lie  two  duets 
with  Handiv  will  be  saved  by  tlieir  great  difficuliy  from 
commonness. 

Ariophaimes’t  entrance  is  always  heralded  by  a fine  motif 
for  trumpets,  and  there  are  two  choruses,  one  almost  im- 
mediately following  the  other,  in  the  second  act,  that  are 
unusual  in  form  and  quite  splendid  in  effect.  The  first 
begins,  " Beato  vittima  del  caslo  vel!”  (Oh,  blessed  vic- 
tim of  the  holy  veil!);  tlie  other  is  the  finale,  "Peana! 
Peana!”  (We  hail  thee!  We  hail  thee!). 

By  all  odds  the  most  delicately  written  of  all  the  num- 
bers is  the  Idyl  for  Ero  and  Handro  in  the  first  act,  be- 
ginning, "Ero,  soavc  del  volto  celeste,”  and  merging  into 
the  exquisite  passage  for  Ero,  with  violin  obbligato. 

As  to  the  general  character  of  the  music?  Perhaps  the 
critics  who  are  adverse  to  Mancinelli  will  accuse  him  of 
affectation  in  his  orchestration,  and  not  without  cause, 
especially  in  the  first  act.  As  to  composition,  he  is  often 
possessed  of  an  evil  spirit  of  consecutive  fifths,  and  also 
pursued  by  the  demon  of  the  chromatic  scale;  the  two 
combined  or  alternated  give  a Wagner- cum- Verdi-cum- 
Piccini  effect.  But  when  he  has  doue  with  his  experi- 
ments, then  lie  is  very  successful. 

Of  those  often  inharmonious  sounds  which  wc  call  har- 
mony there  is  enougli  and  to  spare  in  these  degenerate 
days,  hut  melody  is  rare,  ami  it  is  in  this  latter  direction 
that  Mancinelli  is  at  his  best.  No  Mancinelli  can  serve 
two  masters.  Florence  Hayward. 


THE  CALL. 

The  clouds  grew  dark  as  the  people  paused, 

A people  of  peace  and  toil, 

Ami  there  came  a cry  from  all  the  sky: 

‘ * Come,  children  of  mart  and  soil. 

Your  mother  needs  you — hear  her  voice; 

Though  she  has  not  a son  to  spare. 

She  has  spoken  the  word  that  ye  all  have  heard. 

Come,  answer  ye  everywhere !" 

They  need  no  urging  to  stir  them  on, 

They  yearn  for  no  battle-cry, 

At  the  word  that  their  country  calls  for  men 
They  throw  down  hammer  and  scythe  and  pen, 

And  are  ready  to  serve  and  die! 

From  the  North,  from  the  South,  from  East,  from  West, 
Hear  the  thrill  of  the  rumbling  drum? 

Under  one  flag  they  march  along. 

With  their  voices  swelling  a single  song. 

Here  they  come,  they  come,  they  come! 

List!  the  North  men  cheer  the  men  from  the  South, 
And  the  South  returns  the  cheer. 

There  is  no  question  of  East  or  West, 

For  hearts  are  atune  in  every  breast, 

’Tis  a nation  auswering  here. 

It  is  elbow  to  elbow’  and  knee  to  knee, 

One  land  for  each  and  for  all, 

And  the  veterans’  eyes  see  their  children  rise 
To  answer  their  country’s  call. 

They  have  not  forgotten — God  grant  not  so! 

(Ah,  we  know  of  the  graves  on  the  hill). 

But  these  eager  feet  make  the  old  hearts  heat, 

And  the  old  eyes  dim  and  fill! 

The  Past  sweeps  out  and  the  Present  comes, 

A Present  that  all  have  wrought, 

Ami  the  sons  of  these  sires,  at  the  same  camp  fires, 
Cheer  one  ting  where  their  fathers  fought! 

Yes,  we  know  of  the  graves  on  the  Southern  hills 
That  are  filled  with  the  Blue  and  the  Gray. 

We  know  how  they  fought  and  how  they  died. 

We  houor  them  both  there  side  by  side, 

And  they’re  brothers  again  today. 

Brothers  again — thank  God  on  high! 

(Here’s  a hand-clasp  all  around). 

The  sons  of  one  race  now  take  their  place 
On  one  common  and  holy  ground. 

Kiciiaud  Barry. 
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ALINE  drawn  somewhat  irregularly  down  tlie  map 
of  the  United  States.  Iieginning  at  the  Canadian 
border,  thence  along  the  eastern  sides  of  Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  along  the  southern 
border  of  Missouri,  the  eastern  and  southern  sides  of  Tex- 
as, thence  to  and  along  the  Pacific  coast,  and  returning  by 
the  Cauadiau  border  line  to  the  head  of  Lake  Superior, 
broadly  defines  the  territory  represented  in  the  Trans- 
Mississippi  Exposition  in  the  city  of  Omaha.  Other 
commonwealths  outside  of  this  line  have  exhibits  in  the 
exposition,  but  it  is  this  greut  Western  region  which  par- 
ticularly the  fair  illustrates.  It  may  be  well  briefly  to 
indicate  somewhat  of  the  enormous  extent  of  territory 
represented.  Inclusive  of  Alaska,  which  is  logically  a part 
of  the  region,  and  which  is  represented  capitally  in  the 
building  erected  by  the  general  government,  there  are  in 
the  region  two  million  six  hundred  thousand  square  miles 
of  territory.  It  comprises  more  than  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  United  States — a vast  and  noble  domain. 

It  is  as  large  as  France,  Germany,  England,  Scotland, 
Ireland.  Austria-Hungary,  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal,  Bel- 
gium, Switzerland.  Greece,  Sweden,  Norway,  the  Nether- 
lands. Denmark,  Turkey  in  Europe,  Bulgaria,  Rou mania, 
aud  Servia,  together  with  Egypt  and  Japan,  the  Philip- 
pine Isluuds,  Hawaii,  and  Cuba;  and,  in  addition  to  all 
these,  you  must  add  all  of  New  York,  Massachusetts, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island, 
Maine,  Pennsylvania,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Virgiuia, 
West  Virginia,  and  South  Carolina.  When  you  have  set 
apart  all  these  foreign  countries,  and  to  their  combined 
area  have  added  the  areas  of  thirteen  of  the  States  of  our 
own  country,  you  have  but  reached  the  area  of  the  region 
which  is  represented  in  this  Western  exposition.  There 
were  living  in  this  region  a half-century  ago  less  than  two 
million  people,  exclusive  of  Indians,  three- fourths  of  the 
white  inhabitants  being  in  three  States.  To  day  this  pop- 
ulation has  been  increased  by  over  twenty  millions  of 
people. 

Some  of  the  States  in  the  region  are  represented  by  spe- 
cial exhibits  in  the  main  buildings  devoted  to  the  large 
interests  of  the  exposition,  but  quite  a number  of  Stales 
have  erected  interesting  buildings  along  a wide  esplanade 
at  the  eastern  portion  of  the  exposition-grounds.  The 
State  buildings  stand  somewhat  back  from  the  main 
street,  so  to  call  it,  of  this  portion  of  the  grounds.  They 
are  of  varying  architecture,  some  of  them  of  the  prevail- 
ing staff  of  the  buildings  along  the  grand  central  canal, 
others  in  subdued  colors,  while  one  of  I hem,  the  Minne- 
sota Stale  building,  is  in  the  form  of  a Swiss  chalet,  con- 
structed  wholly  of  logs  from  the  timber  regions  of  that 
State. 

Hard  by  stands  an  attractive  building,  one  of  the  few 
erected  to  represent  outside  commonwealths.  It  is  by  the 
Suite  of  New  York.  A charming  exterior  with  wide  col- 
onnaded verandas  invites  to  au  interior  capitally  arranged 
for  the  purposes  of  a building  of  this  character. 

Perhaps  the  mighty  advancement  of  the  trans-Missis- 
sippi  region  is  not  objectively  illustrated  in  any  better 
way  than  by  a comparison  of  the  leading  buildings  along 
the  esplanade  with  a small  dark  house  in  the  rear  of  the 
Nebraska  Building.  It  is  a typical  home  of  the  early 
days,  and  even  now,  on  the  outposts  of  the  region,  no 
doubt  you  may  sec  its  counterpart  in  actual  use.  It  is 
made  wholly  of  soil.  The  walls  are  perhaps  eighteen 
inches  thick,  and  consist  of  layers  of  sod  laid  up  in  a neat 
manner,  with  deep  windows  aud  a low  doorway.  On  the 
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top  of  the  house  the  flowers  arc  growing,  while  feathery 
grasses  on  the  side  walls  sway  in  the  wind. 

It  has  hardly  beeu  possible  to  think  of  Kansas  in  I hose 
later  years  without  commiseration  for  her  mortgage-bur- 
dened condition,  but  the  emancipation  from  debt,  which 
has  been  effected  in  the  midst  and  in  spite  of  the  hard 
times,  is  celebrated  at  this  exposition  by  a neat  and  ample 
building,  whose  interior,  as  well  as  exterior,  speaks  of  the 
more  solid  prosperity  which  has  found  a home  in  this 
long-suffering  common  wealth. 

The  twenty-two  millions  of  people  represented  by  these 
State  buildings  and  the  arch  of  States  have  found  time  to 
do  something  other  than  till  the  soil  and  work  the  mines 
and  build  the  railroads.  They  have  had  enormous  pi- 
oneering labors  in  the  last  half-century,  and  yet  in  this 
region  indicated  they  have  found  time  to  establish  two 
hundred  and  twenty  institutions  of  higher  learning;  they 
have  equipped  these  institutions  with  modern  appliances, 
aud  have  selected,  generally  with  good  sense  and  wisdom, 
a corps  of  nearly  five  thousand  instructors  aud  professors. 
According  to  the  latest  available  statistics,  these  institu- 
tions have  a scholastic  population  of  nearly  seventy  thou- 
sand. In  a general  population  of  about  seventy-two  mill- 
ions of  people  there  are  four  hundred  aud  eighty- four 
colleges  and  universities,  and  nearly  oue  hundred  and 
sixty  thousaud  students;  in  the  region  represented  by 
these  Slates,  comprising  less  than  oue-third  of  the  entire 
population  of  the  country,  there  are  nearly  one-half  of 
the  collegians,  and  two  hundred  and  twenty  out  of  four 
hundred  and  eighty  institutions  of  higher  learning. 

It  is  diflicult  to  realize  how  much  the  great  material  as 
well  as  intellectual  progress  of  the  nation  has  been  de- 
pendent for  its  supplies  upon  this  trans-Mississippi  rc- 
giou;  that  without  this  vast  aud  noble  empire  very  largely 
must  our  national  life  have  been  circumscribed  and  in- 
sular. Too  often  also  1ms  it  been  forgotten  that  it  is 
the  Mother  East  that  has  given  birtli  to  this  giant  West. 
All  too  contentedly  do  some  of  Western  fibie  let  pass  from 
mind  the  fact  that  the  intimate  interrelation  of  the  East 
lms  been  of  supreme  aid  in  developing  the  scope  aud 
power  of  the  newer  region. 

So  recently,  as  nations  mark  time,  a dependency  of  the 
crown  of  Spain,  and  now  one  of  the  chief  glories  of  a na- 
tion to  whom  Spain  must  bow,  this  trans-Mississippi  re- 
gion seems  right  worthily  entitled  thus  to  step  aside  from 
its  immense  activities  and  to  present  to  the  uation  such  a 
proof  of  progress  as  this  exposition  affords.  It  is  very 
much  to  the  credit  of  this  vast  region  that  this  fair  so 
amply  illustrates  the  present  and  so  hopefully  speaks  of 
the  future  of  this  great  storehouse,  on  which  the  nation 
may  draw  in  splendid  confidence. 

A really  magnificent  arch,  done  in  white,  rising  like  some 
tribute  to  the  victoriesof  a great  general,  stands  on  a wide 
esplanade  facing  the  central  court  of  the  exposition.  In 
place  of  an  opening  for  the  passage  of  triumphal  hosts  a 
mighty  sounding-board  rises  to  the  highest  inner  point  of 
the  arch,  and  under  this  the  bands  play.  By  night  an 
electric  arch  under  the  facade  sends  its  soft  glow  upon 
the  performers.  Orchestral  and  choral  performances  arc 
Kiwi]  in  nn  auditorium  seating  several  thousands  of  people, 
built  upon  tile  grounds.  Sensibly  enough,  Ihe  exposition 
management  makes  these  line  concei  ts  free  to  the  public 
ami  many  thousands  of  people  attend  them.  ’ 

Tlie  exposition  lms  n Midway— a double-decker,  so  lo 
say— running  liken  big  L around  the  eastern  mid  snulhein 
portions  of  the  grounds.  The  fertile  fakir  is  there,  u bit 
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more  free  and  easy  than  he  would  be  under  Eastern  re- 
straint, a little  cheaper  and  more  commonplace  mayhap, 
but  still  picturesque.  The  Oriental  people,  they  with  the 
flowing  robes  and  inflated  trousers  and  blase  faces  ami 
generally  professional  make-up,  they  and  their  camels  and 
their  donkeys,  their  quaint  streets  and  their  incessant 
chatter  and  their  unwholesome  dances  aud  their  dirty 
hands— the  same  parties  that  make  all  Midways  interesting 
and  vivid — are  here  in  force.  In  fact,  the  exposition  lias 
deluged  the  public  with  the  Oriental;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  “ Streets  of  All  Nations,”  where  the  foreign  folk  dance 
and  drive  and  smoke  cigarettes,  and  swear  In  unknown 
tongues,  there  is  tlie  “Streets  of  Cairo,”  a rival  institu- 
tion of  the  same  character.  The  proprietors  of  the  two 
streets  have  been  fighting  iu  the  courts  for  supremacy, 
one  trying  to  oust  tlie  other,  ou  the  ground  that  the  cou- 
cessiou  should  have  been  sold  to  but  one. 

A novelty  in  the  Midway  region  is  tlie  giant  seesaw 
which  must  be  over  a hundred  feet  high.  It  is  made  of 
steel,  aud  its  skeleton  frame-work  is  balanced  on  an  iron 
pier  about  fifty  feet  from  the  ground.  On  this  pier  is  tlie 
working  machinery  of  the  concern.  Two  cages  or  cars, 
large  enough  to  accommodate  a good  many  people,  are 
attached  to  the  seesaw,  one  at  either  end  of  the  giant 
arms — in  you  go.  and  up  you  go  to  a startling  height. 

The  illumination  of  the  grounds  is  admirable.  I saw 
the  city  of  Paris  illuminated  one  night  in  honor  of  the 
return  of  President  Faure  from  his  successful  mission  to 
St.  Petersburg,  but  there  was  nothing  in  the  illumination 
of  the  French  capital  to  be  spoken  of  in  the  same  breath 
with  the  display  you  may  see  any  night  on  the  grounds 
of  the  exposition.  The  Court  of  Honor,  or  w hatever  name 
you  choose  lo  give  it,  lies  a half-mile  long,  a ripphng- 
wuved  lagoon  iu  its  centre  bearing  many  a picturesque 
gondola.  The  water  reflects  back  the  thousands  of  elec- 
tric lights,  which  define  with  beautiful  distinctness  the 
great  buildings  that  border  the  lagoon.  In  the  distance, 
rising  in  noble  proportions,  its  splendid  facade  picked  out 
in  soft  lines  of  yellow  light,  the  Government  Building 
stands  silhouetted  against  tlie  dark  sky.  All  down  tlie 
court  ou  either  side,  and  here  and  there  at  short  irregular 
distances  from  the  buildings,  stand  graceful  Greciau  pit 
lars  — upon  their  tops  no  flaming  torches  or  glowing 
smoking  incense,  but  a kuot  of  brilliant  electric  lights, 
symbolical  rather  of  modern  investigation  than  of  ancient 
introspection.  By  day  these  pillars  are  fine  and  inter- 
esting, whether  singly  or  in  vistas;  by  night  they  are 
peculiarly  attractive — a note  of  rich  beauty  in  the  genera 
harmony.  . , . 

From  the  western  end  of  the  court,  looking  toward  me 
distant  viaduct  over  one  of  the  city  streets,  the  view  1 
scarcely  less  enchanting.  The  pillared  corridors  that  con- 
nect the  main  buildings  and  afford  such  capital  relief  trot 
rain  or  snow  have  their  share  of  illumination,  they 
join  beyond  the  buildings  in  a graceful  semicircle,  or, 
as  it  is  otherwise  culled,  a liemicycle  stairway,  rising  easi  y 
from  the  lagoon.  Above  this  is  a domed  projection, 
under  which  the  speakers  stand  on  special  occasions  re- 
quiriug  oratorical  display;  and  still  above  this  two  lot  y 
minarets,  each  one  bearing  a graceful  figure  standing  '' 1 
sickle  in  hand,  typical  of  the  harvest.  The  effect  of 
illumination,  looking  either  way  from  east  to  wa?st  o 
midway  in  the  great  canal,  is  very  beautiful,  onoi 
you  call  it  magnificent—  indeed,  superb— you  would  uu 
misapply  the  words.  f 

Perhaps  tlie  building  which  attracts  the  lion’s  share 
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attention  on  the  grounds  is  the  one  devoted  to  the  gov- 
ernment exhibit.  The  military  display,  quite  naturally 
these  days,  draws  many  eyes.  Elaborate  reproductions  of 
the  uniforms  of  the  various  military  epochs  in  our  history 
are  shown  at  one  end  of  the  great  interior  of  the  building, 
while  in  the  opposite  wing  models  of  many  of  the  battle- 
ships of  all  classes  are  eagerly  eyed  by  the  thousands  who 
visit  the  building.  In  deep  black  one  beautiful  ship  is 
encased,  the  base  of  its  case  a catafalque.  It  is  a ship 
very  dear,  sadly,  tragically  dear,  to  America.  Above  its 
shapely  form  the  government  has  printed,  in  clear  types, 
“ltEM EMBER  THE  MAINE.’' 

Perhaps  nothing  in  the  immense  building  attracts  the  at- 
tention that  does  this  beautiful  model  of  the  noble  craft. 

It  would  seem  that  all  former  expositions  have  been 
outdone  in  the  matter  of  agricultural  display  A large 
beautiful  building  near  to  the  Government  Building  is  de- 
voted wholly  to  agriculture,  illustrating  in  very  many 
ways  the  progress  as  well  ns  the  present  importance  of 
this  department  of  our  nalioual  life.  Very  ingenious, 
and  in  a certain  restricted  sense  very  artistic,  are  the  dec- 
orations of  this  building.  There  seems  to  be  hardly  any- 
thing susceptible  of  decorative  treatment  that  cannot  l>e 
reproduced  by  the  materials  which  nature  provides  in 
field  and  meadow  and  farm.  Illustrations  of  scenes  of 
pioneer  life — very  attractive  at  a distance  as  pictures — 
prove  on  inspection  to  be  wholly  of  corn  or  wheat  or 
grasses,  no  color  of  any  character  save  that  which  nature 
paints  in  the  green  spring  or  the  ruddy  summer  or  the 
rich  brown  autumn. 

In  front  of  one  exhibit,  that  of  the  State  of  Kansas,  a 
wicked  little  black  mortar  has  for  its  ammunition  a pile  of 
glass  cannon  balls  tilled  with  corn,  wheat,  and  rye,  and 
on  them  kind  Kansans  have  placed  the  words,  “For  Cuba.” 

In  the  region  which  this  building  illustrates  is  already 
raised  more  than  one-half  of  the  nation’s  supply  of  wheat, 
nearly  two-thirds  of  its  com,  and  nr.  enormous  amount  of 
the  lesser  grains  and  vegetables,  while  its  live-stock  in- 
terests are  of  vast  value  and  extent.  In  the  season  of 
1897  the  region  which  is  represented  in  the  exhibits  of  this 
building  produced,  in  round  numbers,  three  hundred  mill- 


ion bushels  of  wheat  and  considerably  over  one  billion 
bushels  of  corn,  while  the  total  value  of  its  agricultural 
output  was  somewhat  in  excess  of  one  billion  of  dollars. 

Certainly  none  of  the  great  buildings  of  the  fair  pos- 
sesses a larger  field  in  which  to  study  the  many-sided 
West  than  the  one  devoted  to  an  illustration  of  the  mines 
of  the  region.  The  output  of  the  mines  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region  is  now  upwards  of  three  hundred  mill- 


ions of  dollars  in  value  per 
year.  The  extent  to  which 
these  figures  may  be  drawn  out 
passes  from  the  realm  of  esti- 
mation into  pure  conjecture, 
now  that  the  mines  of  Alaska,  a 
part  of  the  region  in  reality,  are 
pouring  forth  their  riches. 

In  the  mining  exhibit  of 
Utah  we  read,  on  a high  placard 
at  one  end  of  the  booth,  “Utah 
has  produced  in  thirty  years 
gold,  silver,  lend,  and  copper 
to  the  value  of  §199,000,000.” 

Some  exuberant  Mormon  has 
put  in  big  letters  at  one  end  of 
the  long  exhibit,  “Utah,  the 
Jasper-walled  Treasure  House 
of  the  Gods." 

Near  at  hand  is  the  exhibit 
of  Colorado,  showing  in  vari- 
ous way  the  riches  of  her 
mines,  while  adjoining  is  a 
mimic  gold-mine  in  full  blast 
— a capital  representation  of 
the  workings  of  the  miue.  Sta- 
tistics will  be  furnished  you  at 
the  Colorado  booth  showing 
that  last  year  the  State  mined 
over  nineteen  million  five  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars’  worth  of 
gold,  nearly  thirteen  millions 
of  silver,  almost  a million  of  copper,  nnd  two  and  three- 
quarter  millions  of  lead,  while  since  records  have  been 
available,  less  limn  fifty  years,  she  has  put  forth  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  millions  in  gold,  and  considerably 
over  three  hundred  millions  in  silver. 

And  so  you  may  pass  on  from  booth  to  booth,  reading 
figures  ns  to  the  vast  mineral  resources  of  these  States — 
Montana,  New  Mexico,  Minnesota,  now  having  the  greatest 
iron-fields  in  the  world;  Wyoming,  Utah,  California,  Kan- 
sas— yes,  even  Kansas,  for  she  has  much  lead  to  mine; 

South  Dakota  nnd  Nevada. 
Ample  space  was  provided  in 
the  building  for  the  exhibits 
from  the  various  mining  States, 
and  the  arrangement  is  very 
interesting  and  the  exhibits 
very  easy  to  study.  Some  of 
the  States  have  handsomely  en- 
closed their  exhibits  with  huge 
pillars,  illustrative  of  some  fea- 
ture of  their  mineral  wealth. 
Not  only  minerals  of  the  pre- 
cious class,  but  many  varieties 
of  bui Iding-st one  and  huge  spe- 
cimens of  coal  from  the  newer 
Western  fields  are  shown.  In 
the  centre  of  the  main  aisle 
of  the  building  is  a pyramid  of 
solid  silver  weighing  three  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  eighty- 
eight  pounds,  one  day’s  product 
of  one  of  the  smelters  of  Omaha. 

One  of  the  most  beautiful 
buildings  of  the  exposition  is 
that  devoted  to  the  fine  arts. 
The  love  of  the  Western  people 
for  that  which  is  noble  in  art 
is  attested  in  a very  fine  and 
beautiful  way  by  this  exposi- 
tion. The  great  buildings  of 
the  grounds,  llieir  architectural 
adornment,  the  surpassingly 
beautiful  illuminations  of  the 
grand  central  court  at  night — 
these  speak  eloquently  of  the 
appreciation  of  art  in  ils  broader  scope.  In  the  Fine  Arts 
Building  this  is  illustrated  in  a more  definite  way.  The 
eight  or  nine  hundred  works  shown  might  not  be  consider- 
ed a very  striking  exhibit  in  some  older  city  where  art  has 
thriven  long,  but  in  this  frontier  city,  so  to  term  it,  the 
gathering  of  such  a collection  in  such  a noble  building  is 
something  of  more  than  ordinary  significance.  The  cata- 
logue shows  a good  many  works  by  men  of  prominence — 
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Corot,  Puvig  de  Cliavnnnes,  Troyon,  Diaz,  Claude  Monet, 
De  Neuville,  Constant.  Delacroix.  Dupre,  Moaler,  Kenyon 
Cox,  Elihu  Yedder,  Edwin  Lord  Weeks,  Carl  Outliers, 
among  them.  Leading  illustrators  are  represented  through 
magazine  collections — Remington,  Zogbnum,  Sonntag, 
Thulstrup,  Chapman,  Gaul,  VViles,  Hopkinson  Smith, 
Loeb,  Custaign,  Pennell,  Pyle,  Church,  Frost,  Smedley, 
Low,  and  others. 

Perhaps  on6  of  the  most  interesting  surprises  which 
come  to  an  Eastern  man  visiting  this  exposition  is  the 
fact,  which  somebody  calls  to  Ins  attention  in  the  vast 
building  devoted  to  the  manufacturing  interests,  that  one 
of  the  States  in  this  new  region,  Illinois,  until  but  recent- 
ly, as  time  is  counted  in  a large  way,  the  habitat  of  the 
Indian,  produced  in  value,  according  to  the  late  census, 
more  manufactured  products,  including  receipts  from 
custom-work  and  repairing,  than  any  oilier  State  in  the 
Union  save  New  Ybrk.  There  is  in  this,  as  well  as  in  the 
manifold  exhibits  of  this  building,  a suggestion  as  to 
the  possibilities  of  this  trans-Mississippi  region  quite  in 
a different  line  from  any  which  in  general  it  has  been 
believed  possible  here  to  pursue.  A pyramid  of  flour  in 
an  exhibit  from  the  State  of  Minnesota  also  calls  to  mind 
the  fact  that  away  in  the  interior  of  this  region,  far  from 
the  fringe  of  the  agricultural  territory,  more  flour  is  man- 
ufactured in  one  Western  city.  Minneapolis,  than  in  any 
other  city  in  the  world.  And  it  is  of  interest  to  note,  too, 
though  not  specifically  manufacturing,  that  the  city  of 
Omaha,  in  which  this  exposition  is  held,  lias  the  largest 
smelting- works  in  the  world,  turning  out  annually  over 
twelve  million  dollars  in  gold  and  silver.  In  the  Manu- 
factures Building,  seemingly  incongruous,  though  proba- 
bly the  most  appropriate  place  on  the  grounds,  are  shown 
the  products  of  the  three  great  packing  cities  of  the 
world — Chicago,  Kansas  City,  and  South  Omaha;  and 
really  the  booths  which  present  these  products  of  the 
shambles  are  among  the  most  artistic  nnd  interesting  in 
the  building. 

The  extent  to  which  manufacturing  is  being  entered 
into  in  the  West  is  a revelation  to  one  who  has  not  before 
given  the  matter  consideration.  I saw  one  immense  ex- 
hibit, illustrating  tbe  variety  of  goods  manufactured, 
given  up  to  a display  of  all  manner  of  matting  for  floors 
made  from  prairie-grass  of  tough  fibre— on  the  face  of  it  a 
very  sensible  and  to  be  profitable  field  for  manufacturing. 

Take  them  as  a whole,  the  buildings  on  the  grounds  of 
this  exposition,  which  illustrate  the  progress  of  the  trans- 
Mississippi  region  in  so  superb  a manner,  are  more  im- 
portant, from  the  stand  - point  of  the  man  of  practical 
affairs,  than  any  other  feature  of  the  many-sided  fair. 
They  are  not  only  narrative,  they  are  prophetic.  They  tell 
not  only  of  the  power  of  the  West,  but  of  its  possibilities. 

Omaha,  NniRASKA,  1S98.  W.  S.  HARWOOD. 
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®LIRE^ 


, . fotlmme  of  red-tape:  but  in  fact  we  were  arrested  at  the 

or  forty  feet  sentries  met  and  ^ j.  r!  last  point  by  nothing  worse  than  the  barbed  wire  which 

apparently,  that  we  wondered  f = migi  i g t0  fortified  the  outer  gate.  Here  two  marines  were  willing 

We  ventured,  but  at  a certain  mMncnta  se  J an.  lo  le,|  uahow  well  the  prisoners  lived,  while  we  stared  into 

us,  4 ‘ Fifty  yards  off,  please  Our  you  g i PI  stockade  through  nn  inner  gate  of  plank  which  was  run 

beUeliwas  Ld;  back  for  us.  They  said  the  Spaniards  had  a breakfast  of 


t.fl  u ltaiian  campaigns  of  the  Gran  Capita"  to  the : Siege 
SSi:  arid  ^ 

Spanish  succession,  _ ; ^ # certKin  ^etic  joy  in  liav- 


OUK  SPANISH  PUISONEHS  AT 
FOKTSMOUTH. 

Two  or  three  weeks  ago  our  cruisers,  the  8t.  Louis and 

whlud x u*en^orft se veiiteeii  hundred  ^""^‘'spaniah  prisoners'" there  for  this  effect:  we  came 

began  for  humanity,  and  then,  by  the  ruling  of  an  in- 
scrutable Providence,  or  perhaps  an  ironical  destiny,  be 


man  accent  intimated  that  gratitude  was  not  a virtue  of 
any  Roman  (I  suppose  he  meant  Latin)  people.  But  I do 
not  know  that  if  I were  a prisoner,  for  no  fault  of  my 
own.  I should  be  very  explicitly  thankful  for  being  un- 
usually well  fed.  I thought  (or  I think  now)  that  a fig  or 
a bunch  of  grapes  would  have  been  more  acceptable  to 
me  under  my  own  vine  and  fig-tree  than  the  stew  and  roast 
of  captors  who  were  indeed  showing  themselves  less  my 
enemies  than  ray  own  government,  but  were  still  not  quite 
my  hosts. 


came  a war  for  territory,  or  at  least  for  coaling-stations. 
Bin  ihe  poetry  of  the  fact  I have  stated  made  a very  po- 
tent appeal  to  me  on  my  literary  side,  and I T did  not  hold 
out  against  it, longer  than  to  let  the  St.  Louts  get  iinat 
with  Cervera  to  Annapolis,  when  only  her  less  dignified 


It  was  hist  such  another  afternoon  when  we  went  again, 
the  other  dav;  but  tlds  time  we  took  the  joyous  trolley- 
car  and  hounded  and  pirouetted  along  as  far  as  the  Navy 
Yard  of  Kiltery,  and  there  we  dismounted  amlJ*alked 
among  ihe  vast,  ghostly  ship-sheds,  so  long  empty  of 
- ° — s grows  in  the  Kittery  Navy  \ ard,  where 


captives  remained  with  those  of ! he  Harvard  to  feed  either  ships.  The  grass  gr 

was  sacs  sp&sufs^  Sw’ar.rS1;.  - * 

Point,  and  got  a boat,  and  sailedout  re  1m™  ajtrek  at  gmfs,  a, id  «,&•  pale,  silent 


these  subordinate  enemies  in  the  first  hours  of  their  im- 


sheds  are  far  more  impressive  in  their  silence  than  they 


How  is  it  the  great  pieces  of  good  luck  fall  to  us?  The 
clock  strikes  twelve  as  it  strikes  two,  and  with  no  more 
premonition.  As  we  stood  there  expecting  nothing  latter 
of  it  than  three  at  the  most,  it  suddenly  struck  twelve. 
Our  officer  appeared  at  the  inner  gate  and  hade  our  ma 
riiies  slide  away  the  gate  of  barbed  wire,  and  let  us  into 
W I'd  to  feed  either  snips,  i nc  grusa  g. ,,  Ule  enclosure,  where  lie  welcomed  us  to  seats  on  die  grass 

of  ihe  spectator,  it  is  popularly  believed  Urn . i «»  ^n'i'  in  our  own  against  the  stockade,  with  many  polite  regrets  that  the 

"■  ">«  bnnnisli  eovernment  and  pull  in  our  own,  ^ ](ule  knotg  of  e(lrth  be9ide  u were  noi  chain. 

The  prisoners  were  already  filing  out  of  their  qunrtere, 
at  a rapid  trot  towards  the  benches  where  those  great 
wash-boilers  of  coffee  were  set.  Each  man  had  a soup- 
plate  and  howl  of  enamelled  tin,  and  each  in  his  turn  re- 
ceived quarter  of  a loaf  of  fresh  bread  nnd  a big  ladleful 
of  steaming  coffee,  which  he  made  off  with  to  his  place 
at  one  of  the  long  tables  under  a shed  at  ihe  side  of  the 
stockade.  One  young  fellow  tried  to  get  a place  not  his 
own  in  the  shade,  and  our  officer  when  lie  came  hack  ex- 

C1  ' id  that  lie  was  a guerrillero,  nnd  rather  unruly.  Wc 
that  eight  of  the  prisoners  were  in  irons,  by  sen- 
tence of  their  own  officers,  for  misconduct,  but  all  save 

= mm,,  .oral  m ™..  this  guerrillero  here  were  docile  and  obedient  enough,  and 

fendermlte  "as  if  from  the  depth  of  some  grassy  bosk,  and  seemed  only  too  glad  to  get  peaceably  at  their  bread  and 

First  among  them  came  the  men  of  the  Cristobal  Colon, 
and  these  were  the  best-looking  of  all  the  captives.  From 
their  pretty  fair  average  the  others  varied  to  worse  and 
worse,  till  a very  scrub  lot,  said  to  be  ex  convicts,  brought 
up  the  ri-iir  They  were  nearly  all  liitle  fellows,  and 
very  tlark,  though  here  and  there  a six-footer  towered  up, 
or  a blond  showed  among  them.  They  were  joking  nnd 
laughing  together,  harmlessly  enough,  hut  I must  own 
mu  omaci.es  .ii  me  that  they  looked  a crew  of  rather  sorry  jail-birds;  though 

8h  old  dT hit  mo r Kb  tl.^i^^tlm  tide!  'both  tod  against  of  a sentry  with  a i rifle .on his  shoulder  who  wurs  mther 
us.  Our  boatman,  one  of  those  shore  New-Englanders  more  exacting.  Sn  he  only . » "S-shaven  heads,  and  sometimes  Imre  feet,  would  have 
who  are  horn  with  a knowledge  of  sailing,  was  easily  and  when  lie  had  pointed  out : the l.eadquartcre  where  we  cwk isua ^e  jai|.birris  I am  not  sure.  Slill. 

master  of  the  art  of  this,  but-  it  took  time,  and  gave  me  were  next  to  go,  lie  let  ns  over  It  is  btat  At  t e hea  ionite^  m c ssc8iin(r  an<1  tho„gli  some  of  them 

more  than  tbe  leisure  I wanted  f?r  ?reg  teethe  rtmre  ?onng;  ^tiiey  ..ad .nL  mfthediarm 


afternoon”  of  the  Americnn^ummer'and^tim'rvater'oTthe 

and  Slay kimily 

fluuered  ab'mt  her  but  the  llanak  looked  tired  and  instantly  witched  meaway  to  t hewomJs-past  res  which  my 
bored  and  seemed  ns  if  asleep.  She  luid  in  fact  finislied  boyliooil  knew  in  southern  Ohio.  Even  *,,c"  *?  *“*.. 
her  mission8  The  caplives  whom  death  lmd  released  had  what  seemed  fortifications  they  turned  out  to . be i the  walls 
J)een  carried  out  and  sunk  in  Ihe  sea;  those  who  survived  of  nn  old  reservoir,  and  bore  on  their  gate  * Pa^™ftl  ^arr) 
lo  a further ^impHsonment  had  all  been  taken  to  the  ing  that  children  unaccompanied  by  adults,  were  not  al- 
nrei  tv  island  a mile  further  up  in  the  river,  where  the  lowed  within.  . . - -A 

tide  rushes  back  and  fortli  through  the  Narrows  like  a We  mounted  some  stone  steps  over  tbw  portal,  and 

torrent.  Its  defiant  rapidity  has  won  it  there  the  graphic  were  met  by  a y°"n5  ' '^it  and  th en  wenfblck 

name  of  Pull-and-be-Damned ; and  we  could  only  hope  fora  moment  to  ask  for  om  permit,  and  then  went  dock 
to  reach  the  island  by  a series  of  skilful  tacks,  which  satisfied.  But  here  we  found  ourselves  in  the  presence 


at  a certain  point  oi  van-  uutwrvei.  mej  •'•""•j  - 

tbevcrent'to  thettlite oTtlle  cliff' ami "peered  over  it.  A tage  and  look  over  into,  but  not  penetrate.  We  resigned  subordinates  who  mixed  among  them  and 

summerliotel  stretched  its  verandas  along  a lovely  level;  oifrselves,  as  we  must,  and  made  what  we  could  of  the  out  the  confusion  they  got  'mo  P J L 

' i breezy  knolls  were  nearest  prison  barrack,  whose  door  overflowed  nnd  whose  sometimes  wilfully.  The  r guards  employea  a itw  nai  uy 


words  of  Spanish  with  them;  where  these  did  not  avail, 

• ' ’ 5 them;  but  I did 

or  even  so  much 


gra7oTd  farmVo^se^and^ summer cottages— tike  weather-  windows  swarmed  with  swarthy  captives.  Here  they  words  of Spanish  with  them:  wl!^® 

beaten  birds’ nests,  and  like  freshly  painted  marten-boxes;  were,  at  such  close  quarters  that  their  black,  eager  they  took  them  by  the  aim  and  directed  t 

but  all  of  a cold  New  England  neatness  which  made  me  eyes  easily  pierced  the  pockets  full  of  cigarettes  which  p"*-  hear  a h*rslitone,  and  I saw  no  violence, 

homesick  for  my  malodorous  Spanish  fishing -village,  we  had  brought  for  them.  They  looked  mostly  very  indignity  offered  them  as  tbe  ord  nary ^ah'e-cw ^ pnsseng 
shambling  downYin  stony  lanes  tn  the  warm  tides  of  my  young,  and  there  was  one  smiling  rogue  at  the  first  Is  sulijected  to  in  Broadway.  MacerUim  b g • H « ej 

native  seas.  Here,  every  place  looked  as  if  it  had  been  window  who  was  obviously  prepared  to  catch  anything  dispersed, when  they  had  finished  then  bread  ho- 
llowly scrubbed  with  sonp  and  water,  and  rubbed  down  thrown  to  him.  He  caught,  in  fact,  tlie  first  box  of  cign  and  scattered  about  over  the  grass,  or  ret  6UI1 

with  a course  towel,  and  was  of  an  antipathetic  alertness,  rettes  sided  over  the  stockade;  tlie  next  box  flew  open,  barracks.  We  were  told  that  these  "■"“re  w 

The  sweet,  keen  breeze  made  me  shiver,  and  the  northern  and  spilled  its  precious  contents  outside  the  dead  line  un-  dreaded  its  heat,  and  kept  out  of  it  wliei  e J _ . . ’ 

sky,  from  which  my  blinding  southern  sun  was  blazing,  der  the  window,  where  I hope  some  compassionate  guard  even  in  its  decline;  but  they  seemed  not  , , 

wi  as  hard  as  sanriliire.  gathered  them  up  and  gave  them  to  the  captives.  draw  and  hide  themselves  from  that  a ' 

liistory  of  “old,  unhappy,  far-off”  limes,  where  prisoners 
of  war  properly  belong.  I roused  myself  with  a start  as 
if  I had  lost  them  in  tlie  past. 

Our  officer  came  toward  us  nnd  said  gayly,  1 vYell,  jou 
have  seen  the  animals  fed,”  and  let  us  take  our  grateful 
leave.  I think  we  were  rather  a loss,  in  our  going,  to 
the  marines,  who  seemed  glad  of  a chance  to  talk,  l 
am  sure  we  were  a loss  lo  the  man  on  guard  at  the  inne 
gate,  who  walked  his  beat  with  reluctance  when  it  tooK 
him  from  us,  and  eagerly  when  it  brought  him  hacK. 
Then  he  delayed  for  a rapid  and  comprehensive  exenang 
of  opinions  and  ideas,  successfully  blending  military  sud- 
ordination  with  American  equality  in  bis  manner. 

The  whole  thing  was  very  American  in  the  perfect  de- 
corum and  the  utter  absence  of  ceremony.  } , e A,,*0 
fellows  were  in  the  clothes  they  wore  through  the  fig 
at  Santiago, and  they  could  not  have  put  on  much  sP‘l™ 
if  they  had  wished , but  apparently  they  did  not  wish,  i n y 
were  simple,  straightforward  and  adequate.  There 


was  as  hard  os  sapphire.  gathered  them  up  and  gave  them  to  the  captives. 

I tried  to  bewilder  myself  in  the  ignorance  of  a Catalonian  Our  fellows  looked  capable  of  any  kindness  to  their 
or  Asturian  fisherman,  and  to  wonder  with  his  darkened  wards  short  of  letting  them  go.  They  were  a most  friend- 
mind  why  it  should  all  or  any  of  it  have  been,  and  why  I ly  company,  with  au  effect  of  picnicking  there  among  the 
should  have  escaped  from  the  iron  hell  in  which  I had  sweet-fern  and  blueberries,  where  they  had  pitched  their 
fought  no  quarrel  of  my  own  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  wooden  tents  with  as  little  disturbance  to  the  shrubbery 
strangers,  and  to  be  haled  overseas  to  these  alien  shores  as  possible.  They  were  very  polite  to  us,  and  when,  after 
for  a captivity  of  unknown  term.  But  I need  not  have  that  misadventure  with  the  cigarettes  (I  had  put  our 
been  at  so  much  pains;  the  intelligence  (I  do  not  wish  to  young  leader  up  to  throwing  the  box,  merely  supplying 
boast)  of  an  American  author  would  have  sufficed;  for  if  the  corpus  delicti  myself).  I wandered  vaguely  toward  a 
there  is  anything  more  grotesque  than  another  in  war  it  Gatling  gun  planted  on  an  earthen  platform  where  tbe 
is  its  monstrous  inconsequence.  If  we  had  a grief  with  laurel  and  the  dog  roses  had  been  cut  away  for  it,  the 
the  Spanish  government,  and  if  it  was  so  mortal  we  must  man  in  charge  explained  with  a smile  of  apology  that  I 


do  murder  for  it,  we  might  have  sent  a joiut  committee  of 
the  House  and  Senate,  and  with  the  improved  means  of 
assassination  which  modern  science  has  put  at  our  com- 
mand, killed  off  the  Spanish  cabinet,  nnd  even  the  Queen- 
Mother  and  the  little  King.  This  would  have  been  con- 
sequent, logical,  and  in  a sort  reasonable;  but  to  butcher 
and  capture  a lot  of  wretched  Spanish  peasants  and  fisher- 


must  not  pass  a certain  path  I had  already  crossed. 

One  always  accepts  the  apologies  of  a man  with  a Gat- 
ling gun  to  back  them,  and  I retreated.  That  seemed  the 
end;  and  wc  were  going  creslfallenly  away  when  the 
officer  of  the  day  came  out  and  allowed  us  to  make  his  ac- 
quaintance. He  permitted  us,  with  lunching  reluctance, 
to  learn  that  he  had  been  in  the  fight  at  Santiago,  and  lmd 


men,  hapless  conscripts  to  whom  personally  and  nationally  come  with  the  prisoners,  and  he  was  most  obligingly  sorry 
we  were  ns  so  many  men  in  the  moon,  was  that  melan-  that  our  permit  did  not  let  us  into  the  stockade,  f said  I 
choly  and  humiliating  necessity  of  war  which  makes  it  had  some  cigarettes  for  the  prisoners,  and  I supposed  I 


homicide  in  which  there  is  not  even  the  saving  grace  of 
hate,  or  the  excuse  of  hot  blood. 

I was  able  to  console  myself  perhaps  a little  better  for 
tbe  captivity  of  the  Spaniards  than  if  I had  really  been 
one  of  them,  as  we  drew  nearer  and  nearer  their  prison 
isle,  and  it  opened  its  knotty  points  and  little  ravines, 
overrun  with  sweet-fern,  blueberry- hushes,  bay,  and  low 
blackberry  - vines,  and  rigidly  traversed  with  a high 
stockade  of  yellow  pine  boards.  Six  or  eight  long  low 
wooden  barracks  stretched  side  by  side  across  the  gen- 
eral slope,  with  the  captive  officers’  quarters  sheathed 
in  weather-proof  black  paper,  at  one  end  of  them. 
About  their  doors  swarmed  the  common  prisoners,  spill- 
ing out  over  the  steps  and  on  tlie  grass,  where  some  of 
them  lounged  smoking.  One  operatic  figure  in  a long 


might  send  them  in,  but  he  said  he  could  not  allow  this, 
for  they  had  money  to  buy  tobacco;  and  be  answered  an- 
other of  our  party.who  had  not  a soul  above  buttons,  and 
who  asked  if  she  could  get  one  from  the  Spaniards,  that 
so  far  from  promoting  her  wish,  he  would  have  been 
obliged  to  take  away  any  buttons  she  might  have  got 
from  them 

“The  fact  is,”  lie  explained,  “you’ve  come  to  the 
wrong  end  for  transactions  in  buttous  and  tobacco.” 

But  perhaps  innocence  so  great  ns  ours  had  wrought 
upon  him.  When  we  said  we  were  going,  and  thanked 
him  for  his  unavailing  good-will,  he  looked  at  his  watch 
and  said  they  were  just  going  to  feed  the  prisouers;  and 
after  some  parley  he  suddenly  called  out,  “ Music  of  the 
w ^ guard!”  Instead  of  a regimental  band,  which  I had  sup- 

blanket  stalked  athwart  nn  open  space;  but  there  was  posed  summoned,  a single  corporal  ran  out  the  barracks 
such  poverty  of  drama  in  the  spectacle  at  the  distance  touching  his  cap. 

we  were  keeping  that  wo  were  glad  of  so  much  as  a shirt-  “Take  this  party  round  to  the  gate,”  the  officer  said,  and 
sleeved  contractor  driving  out  of  the  stockade  in  his  bug-  be  promised  us  that  lie  would  see  us  there,  and  hoped  we 
gy.  On  the  heights  overlooking  the  enclosure  Gatling  would  not  mind  a rough  walk.  We  could  have  answered 
guns  were  posted  at  three  or  four  points,  and  every  thirty  that  to  see  his  prisoners  fed  we  would  wade  through 


some  dry*  joking  about  the  superiority  of  the  Pr,s?,'^1 
rations  and  lodgings,  nnd  our  officer  ironically  Pr0'e*L 
his  intention  of  messing  with  the  Spanish  officers, 
there  was  no  grudge,  and  not  a shadow  of  wm, or 
that  stupid  and  atrocious  hate  toward  the  public  enemy 
which  abominable  newspapers  nnd  politicians  have  tt 
to  breed  in  the  popular  mind.  There  was  nothing  nn  - 
fest  but  a sort  of  cheerful  purpose  lo  live  up  to 
itary  ideal  of  duty  which  is  so  much  nobler  than  the 
ideal  of  self-interest.  Perhaps  duty  will  yet  heeom 
civil  ideal,  when  the  peoples  shall  have  learned  to  U 
the  common  good,  and  are  united  for  the  operation  o 
industries  as  they  now  are  for  the  hostilities. 

IV- 

Shall  I say  that  a sense  of  something  domestic  some 
liinrr  homelike,  imnarli'd  itself  from  what  I had 


thing  homelike,  imparted  itself  from  what 
Or  was  this  more  properly  an  effect  from  our  »•«•••-  , 

way  back,  to  tbe  hospital,  where  a hundred  ana  n y t 


the'  prisoners  lay  sick  of  wounds  and  fevers?  I 
say  that  a bumaner  spirit  prevailed  here  than  In  the  a i • 
it  was  only  a more  positive  humanity  which  was  at  • 
Most  of  tbe  sufferers  were  stretched  on  the  clean  - 
of  two  long,  airy  wooden  shells,  which  received 
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four  days  after  the  orders  for  their  reception 
had  come,  with  every  equipment  for  their 
comfort.  At  five  o’clock  when  we  passed 
down  the  aisles  between  their  beds  many 
of  them  had  a gay,  nonchalant  effect  of  hav- 
ing toothpicks  or  cigarettes  in  their  mouths; 
hut  it  was  really  the  thermometers  with 
which  the  nurses  were  taking  their  tempera- 
ture. It  suggested  a possibility  to  me,  how- 
ever, and  I asked  if  they  were  allowed  to 
smoke,  and  being  answered  that  they  did 
smoke,  anyway,  whenever  they  could,  I got 
rid  at  hist  of  those  boxes  of  cigarettes  which 
had  been  burning,  as  it  were,  all  afternoon 
in  my  pockets.  I gave  them  to  such  as  I 
was  told  were  the  most  deserving  among  the 
sick  captives,  hut  Heaven  knows  1 would  as 
willingly  have  given  them  to  the  least.  They 
took  my  largesse  gravely,  as  became  Span- 
iards; one  said,  smiling  sadly,  “ Muchas  gra- 
cias,”  but  the  others  merely  smiled  sadly; 
and  I looked  in  vain  for  t lie  response  which 
would  have  twinkled  up  in  the  faces  of  even 
moribund  Italians  at  our  looks  of  pity.  Ital- 
ians would  have  met  our  sympathy  half-way; 
but  these  poor  fellows  were  of  another  tradi- 
tion, and  in  fact  not  all  the  Latin  peoples  are 
the  same,  though  we  sometimes  conveniently 
group  them  together  for  our  detestation. 
Perhaps  there  are  even  personal  distinctions 
among  their  several  nationalities,  and  there 
are  some  Spaniards  who  are  as  true  and  kind 
as  some  Americans.  When  we  remember 
Cortez,  let  us  not  forget  Las  Casas. 

They  lay  in  their  beds  there,  these  little 
Spanish  men,  whose  dark  faces  their  sickness 
could  not  blanch  to  more  than  a sickly  sallow, 
and  as  they  turned  their  dull  black  eyes  upon 
us,  I must  own  that  I could  not  “support 
the  government”  so  fiercely  as  I might  have 
done  elsewhere.  But  the  truth  is,  I was  de- 
moralized by  the  looks  of  these  poor  little 
men,  who,  in  spite  of  their  character  of  pub- 
lic enemies,  did  look  so  much  like  some- 
body’s brothers,  and  even  children.  I may 
have  been  infected  by  the  air  of  compassion, 
of  scientific  compassion,  which  prevailed  in 
the  place.  There  it  was  as  wholly  business 
to  be  kind  and  to  cure  as  iu  another  branch 
of  the  service  it  was  business  to  be  cruel  and 
to  kill,  flow  droll  these  tilings  are!  The 
surgeons  had  their  favorites  among  the  pa- 
tients, to  all  of  whom  they  were  equally 
devoted;  inarticulate  friendships  had  sprung 
up  between  them  and  certain  of  their  hapless 
foes,  whom  they  spoke  of  as  “ a sort  of  pets.” 
One  of  these  was  very  useful  in  making  the 
mutinous  take  their  medicine;  another  was 
liked  apparently  because  be  was  so  likable. 
At  a certain  cot  the  chief  surgeon  stopped  and 
said,  “We  did  not  expect  this  boy  to  live 
through  the  night.”  He  took  the  boy’s  wrist 
between  his  thumb  and  finger,  and  asked 
tenderly  as  lie  leaned  over  him,  ‘ ‘Poco  mejorf” 
The  boy  could  not  speak  to  say  that  lie  was 
a little  better  ; he  tried  to  smile. — Such 
things  do  move  the  witness,  nor  does  the 
sight  of  a man  whose  bandaged  cheek  has 
been  half  chopped  away  by  a machete  tend 
to  restore  one’s  composure. 

IV. 

Since  I began  to  write,  the  tidings  of  peace 
have  come,  and  these  captives  will  presently 
be  sent  back  to  their  homes,  such  of  them  as 
do  not  go  to  their  long  homes.  Spain  lias 
accepted  such  terms  as  we  would  give;  she 
would  have  accepted  them  if  they  had  been 
worse;  and  we  may  well  leave  those  who 
made  the  war  to  be  proud  of  its  results.  I 
content  myself  witli  being  proud  of  those 
who  fought  it,  for  I have  seen  a little  with 
my  own  eyes  how  much  better  the  victors 
could  be  than  any  victory. 

W.  D.  Howells. 

THE  PUERTO  RICO 
EXPEDITION. 

[Special  Correspondence  op  “Harper’s 
Weekly.”] 

On  Board  tub  U.  S.  S.  “St.  Loris,”  within  bioht 
ok  Puerto  Rioo,  July  si,  lS'JS. 

. It  is  one  thing  to  go  to  war  against  Spain 
in  Cuba,  and  another  thing  to  go  to  war 
against  Spain  in  Puerto  liico.  Before  we 
left  the  United  States,  General  Miles  had  ca- 
bled that  the  climate  and  scenery  were  de- 
lightful in  Puerto  Rico.  The  men  on  the 
troop  ships  for  Puerto  Rico  have  a different 
demeanor  from  those  who  sailed  for  Santiago 
from  Tampa.  There  is  not  that  appearance 
of  dejection,  that  unconscious  show  of  dread, 
that  feeling  that  perhaps  hundreds  or  thou- 
sands may  never  come  back,  that  uncertainty 
whether  bullets  or  yellow  fever  will  be  the 
more  deadly. 

The  preparations  for  leaving  for  Puerto 
Rico  were  much  the  same  as  those  for  leav- 
ing for  Cuba.  This  expedition  started  from 
Hampton  Roads.  The  dark  hulls  of  the 
transports  stood  out  high  above  (lie  water, 
the  smoke  poured  out  of  the  slacks  of  the 
ships,  men  toiled  and  tugged  in  stowing 
away  supplies,  the  troops  clambered  aboard 
and  growled  and  swore  when  they  found 
that  betweendecks  and  further  below  the 
slops  were  like  raging  furnaces.  At  hist  all 
was  ready  to  start,  but  we  did  not  go.  It  was 
J uesday  afternoon;  we  got  away  on  Thurs- 
day. Cause  for  the  delay?  Ask  Washing- 
ton. Find  out  who  is  the  evil  genius  who 
sometimes  changes  orders  half  a dozen  times 
in  a day  and  makes  officers  bite  their  lips, 
rather  than  say  things  contrary  to  military 
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discipline,  and  the  troops  not  hesitate  to 
make  remarks  that  would  look  well  in  print 
aud  a mysterious  puzzle  will  have  beeu 
solved. 

In  England,  where  they  have  had  experi- 
ence in  loading  transports,  it  may  he  an  easv 
thing  to  gel  one  started  for  a campaign  in  a 
tropical  country.  It  Ims  not  been  easy  in  this 
country.  One  would  think  off-hand  that  the 
first  tiling  would  be  lo  get  your  steamer  and 
supplies  at  the  dock,  and  the  next  would  he 
to  load  slop  expeditiously,  just  ns  they  do  in 
a day  or  two  at  a New  York  pier,  and  after 
that  all  that  was  necessary  would  be  to  march 
your  soldiers  on  hoard,  ring  the  signal  lo  the 
engine-rooms,  and  off  you  go.  You  have 
supplies,  soldiers,  horses,  ships’  crew  on 
board,  and  there  you  are,  watching  the  bow 
of  the  vessel  cutting  the  water  and  leaving 
a wake  behind,  linking  thoughts  of  home  as 
the  tossing  wake  seems  to  stretch  back'  to 
land  and  take  hold  of  it,  to  soldier  lads  who 
have  a tinge  of  homesickness  and  who  are 
too  proud  even  to  look  it. 

Loading  a United  States  transport  is  not 
so  easy.  Onljr  soldiers  or  sailors  on  board? 
Why,  here  on  the  St.  Louis  the  human 
freight  includes  post-office  officials,  official 
photographers,  undertakers,  planters,  rela- 
tives or  friends  of  dead  or  wounded  heroes 
on  a mission  to  bring  back  certain  of  the 
dead  or  wounded  to  their  native  land; 
scientific  men,  experts  in  Spanish  law,  art- 
ists, correspondents,  and  civilian  friends  of 
those  high  in  authority  on  a semi  military 
mission,  and  who  want  to  see  what  war  is 
like;  and  then  the  freight.  The  Mamicliu- 
*ett*  and  Roumanian  of  our  expedition  were 
lo  carry  1500  horses  for  the  cavalry.  They 
were  made  ready  for  this  work  in  New 
York.  When  they  reached  Hampton  Roads 
it  was  found  that  there  was  room  for  only 
about  900  horses.  It  was  found  that  by 
packing  the  horses  closely,  a9  cattle  are  pack- 
j ed  on  freight-cars,  all  of  them  could  be  taken. 
Partitions  came  down,  new'  ones  were  put  in, 
and  then  the  horses  were  put  on  board,  to 
remain  in  a temperature  of  120  degrees  for  a 
long  sea-voyage,  aud  with  scarcely  room  to 
remove  those  that  died  on  the  way.  It  may 
have  been  cruel,  but  it  was  war,  or  one  way 
of  going  to  war  on  transports. 

The  rank  and  file  were  packed  as  closely 
as  the  horses.  Their  hammocks  were  new 
and  comfortable.  But  how  much  room  did 
they  have  in  which  to  swing?  Just  eighteen 
inches.  In  the  drill  regulations  of  the  army 
the  width  of  a man  is  estimated  at  twenty- 
two  inches.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  have  four 
inches  of  your  twenty-two  cut  off  when  you 
are  trying  to  sleep  in  terrific  heat,  anti  the 
ship  is  rolling  in  the  bargain.  The  troops 
on  the  Roumanian  and  the  City  of  Washing- 
ton. were  simply  packed  on  board,  and  they 
suffered  some.  They  didn't  complain.  Why 
should  they?  Weren’t  they  going  to  war.  or 
something  resembling  it— and  why  should 

(Continued  on  page  S!8.) 


Advice  to  Mothers— Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhma. 
-rAJv.l 


BEST  BECAUSE  NATURAL. 

The  market  is  flooded  with  so-called  baby  foods. 
Experience  demonstrates  that  scientifically  prepaired 
cow’s  milk  is  the  best  when  the  natural  supply  fails. 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best 
infant  food.-[.4</r.J 


Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  Dr.  Siec.ert’s 
Angostura  Bitters,  the  South  American  Tonic. 
-LAdv.)  


“Many  men  of  many  minds,”  many  bitters  of  many 
kinds.One  right  kind : Abbott’s, the  Original  Angostura. 
-LAdv .]  - 


Use  BROWN’S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.  26  cents  a jar .-[Adv.] 
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Williams’  Shaving  Soaps  were  adopted  as  the  “ Standard 
for  quality”  by  the  U.  S.  Naval  Department  nearly  fifty  years 
ago.  They  are  used  exclusively  at  Annapolis,  and  on  all  U.  S. 
Naval  Vessels,  at  West  Point  and  the  principal  Army  Posts.  Their 
rich,  creamy  lather  has  made  Williams’  Shaving  Soaps  Standard 
of  the  World. 

Williams  Shaving  Soaps  are  sold  everywhere,  but  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 

Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  25  cents.  Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cents.  Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream.  50  cents. 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers'),  6 round  cakes,  i lb.,  ^octs.  Exquisite  also  for  toilet. 
Williams’  Glycerated  Tar  Soap,  15  cents. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAH5  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

LONDON,  64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C.  SYDNEY,  AUSTRALIA,  161  Clarence  St. 
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Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
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OKER’S  BITTER 

T he  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro- 
moter of  digestion. 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer , 
or  Druggist. 
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it  accepts  the  four  preliminary  conditions  of  peace  is  now 
admitted,  but  its  precise  terms  will  not  be  know  n for  sev- 
eral days.  The  European  edition  of  the  Herald  says,  “ In 
this  answer  the  Spanish  government  reserves  the  utmost 
possible  power  of  discussing  details  hereafter,  in  hopes  of 
making  better  terms.” 

Monday , August  A'.— Spain’s  reply,  in  the  official  corre- 
spondence relating  to  peace  negotiations,  was  received  at 
the  French  Embassy. 

At  Santiago  the  two  armies  that  were  hostile  have  been 
hungry  together  and  have  had  ihe  same  fevers.  Now 
they  part  company.  General  Shutter  telegraphs:  “ Mia- 
mi, Mattewan,  and  Vigilant  in  mi  led  this  morning,  having 
on  board  First  Volunteer  Cavalry  [Rough  Riders].  First 
Regular  Cavalry,  Battery  II.  Fourth  Artillery, Thirteenth 
Infantry,  and  Sixth  Infantry.”  And  the  Quarterniasier- 
General  learned  this  morning  that  the  Spanish  transat- 
lantic liner  Alicante  had  arrived  at  Santiago,  and  was 
taking  on  board  a thousand  Spanish  prisoners.  The 
Americans  are  for  Long  Island,  the  Spaniards  for  Galicia. 
The  sick  Spaniards  “were  brought  from  the  hospitals  on 
stretchers,  in  wagons,  and  upon  the  backs  of  their  com- 
rades, often  scarcely  stronger  than  the  sick  men  they 
bore.  The  docks  were  lined  with  officers  and  soldiers 
who  supported  or  carried  their  wives  and  daughters. 
The  American  wagons  and  ambulances  brought  cart- 
loads of  miserable  colorless  skeletons.  The  steam-lighters 
were  literally  covered  with  the  stretchers  and  litters. 
The  embarkation  was  partly  effected  in  the  midst  of  ii 
drenching  rain,  but  absolute  order  was  maintained,  and 
dignified  soldierly  silence.” 

I'uesday,  August  9. — The  first  news  was  received  of  a 
severe  engagement  between  the  Spaniards  and  Americans 
near  Manila.  General  Merritt’s  despatch  says,  in  part: 
“To  gain  approach  to  city,  Greene’s  outposts  were  ad- 
vanced to  continue  line  from  the  Camino  Real  to  beach. 
On  Sunday  night  [July  81]  Spanish  attacked  sharply 
Artillery  outposts  behaved  well.  Held  position.  Neces- 
sary to  call  out  brigade.  Spanish  loss  rumored  heavy.” 
There  was  another  attack  the  next  night,  and  the  enemy 
was  again  driven  off.  Our  loss  was  thirteen  killed  and 
forty-seven  wounded. 

At  three  points  in  Puerto  Rico  there  has  also  been  light- 
ing, to-day  and  yesterday.  (1.)  The  town  of  Cosmo  was 
captured  this  morning,  with  a loss  of  seven  men  wounded 
— one  fatally.  On  the  Spanish  side  the  commander,  two 
captains,  and  nine  privates  were  killed,  thirty-five  wound- 
ed, and  one  hundred  ami  eighty  made  prisoners.  (2.)  At 
an  early  hour  Ibis  morning  eight  hundred  Spaniards  at- 
tempted to  retake  the  light-house  at  Cape  Sun  Juan,  from 
which  they  retreated  last  week.  Forty  of  our  sailors  held 
it,  and  were  supported  by  the  guns  of  the  Leyden,  Amphi- 
trite,  and  Cincinnati.  The  attacking  force  lost  heavily. 
(8.)  Yesterday  afternoon  a skirmish  occurred  a few  miles 
beyond  Guayawa.  Five  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  Volunteers 
were  wounded. 

Secretary  Day  made  the  following  statement  this  after- 
noon: “ We  have  agreed  upon  a protocol  embodying  the 
proposed  terms  for  the  negotiation  of  a treaty  of  peace, 
including  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico,  and 
it  is  expected  that  this  protocol  will  be  executed.”  In 
this  import  ant  sentence  the  first  word  embraces  three  per- 
sons—Mr.  McKinley,  Judge  Day,  and  M.  Gambon. 

Marrion  Wilcox. 


ON  THE  WAY  TO  PUERTO  RICO— FEVER  PATIENTS  ABOARD  THE  ‘‘ST.  LOUIS." 
Duawh  isy  T.  Dabt  Walkkb,  SrsuiAi  Abtibt  fob  “Hakimcb’b  Wbrki.y.’* 
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they  expect  home  or  even  sea  comforts  at  such  a time? 
The  long  delay  and  uncertainty  as  to  starting  were  over, 
and  discomfort  could  be  endured  because  of  that.  The 
point  of  view  makes  a difference  in  the  perspective. 

The  men  on  the  St.  Louis  and  the  St.  Paul  really  had 
some  sea  comforts,  however.  They  had  room  iu  which  to 
sleep.  Then,  too,  these  ships  were  scrupulously  clean — 
at  least  the  St.  Louis  was.  Captain  Goodrich  of  the  St. 
Louis  is  not  the  kind  of  a man  to  tolerate  even  a suspicion 
of  dirt.  No  troop  ship  horrors  for  him  1 His  complete 
forethought,  iu  providing  all  requisite  necessaries  and  iu 
making  his  ship  absolutely  wholesome  throughout,  was 
much  appreciated  by  all  on  board.  The  large  deck  space 
ou  the  St.  Jjouis  and  the  St.  Paul  gave  the  soldiers  comfort. 
One  night  proved  its  advantages.  Sleep  was  impossible 
in  the  hot  cabins  and  hotter  bunks — well  ventilated  though 
the  ships  were.  The  second  night  found  hundreds  of  men 
on  the  St.  Louis,  privates  and  officers,  stretched  out  in  a 
confused  jumble  ou  the  spacious  decks,  all  wrapped  up 
in  blankets.  Here  and  there  white -clad  sailors  picked 
their  ways  about  silently.  The  soldiers  heeded  them  not; 
their  fatigue  inducing  the  soundest  kind  of  slumber.  Nor 
did  the  troops  move  about  much  in  the  daytime.  Iu  fact, 
for  three  days  and  three  nights  each  man  seemed  to  lie  in 
the  same  place.  They  were  resting,  simply  resting;  ami 
the  fact  that  they  lay  still  indicated  that  indeed  they  need- 
ed rest. 

There  was  very  little  seasickness  on  the  trip  down— oil 
this  ship  at  least.  Only  about  a dozen  fever  cases  were 
developed,  a fact  which  reveals  the  thorough  work  of 
Captain  Goodrich  in  making  careful  preparation  of  Ihe 
vessel  for  her  human  cargo.  The  days  were  hot,  but  Ihe 
nights  were  delightfully  cool;  and  there  were  no  especial 
incidents,  other  than  those  which  are  common  <m  all 
military  transports,  where  the  men  laugh  and  sing  and 
joke  and  speculate  as  to  the  future,  and  eat  and  sleep  and 
write  home.  T.  L)akt  Walker. 


FIFTEEN  YEARS  AT  THE  GALLEYS. 

Like  ihe  historic  denial  of  the  presence  of  snakes  in  Ire- 
land, there  are  no  galleys,  to  be  sure.  Only  in  Lts  Mi- 
serable* and  one  or  two  even  stronger  studies  can  one 
appreciate  what  Toulon  and  similar  convict  stations  were 
under  their  old  dispensation  of  justice  and  horror.  But 
Guiana  and  New  Caledonia  leave  not  much  to  lie  desired 
in  the  article  of  iinheallhfiilness,  and  few  return  from 
their  hideous  climates.  There  has  just  returned  to 
France  a convict  named  Cyvoct,  after  fifteen  solid  years 
of  penitential  misery  at  Noumea.  Cyvoct  was  “par- 
doned out”  by  President  Faurc  last  January.  He  is 
thirty-seven  years  old.  He  was  sentenced  to  New  Cale- 
donia, in  1HH3,  as  an  anarchist  who  had  taken  special  share 
in  the  dastardly  bomb  explosion  in  the  cafe  on  the  Place 
Bellecour  at  Lyons.  He  obstinately  denied  it,  and  even 
partially  proved  an  alibi.  But  the  jury  were  excited  and 
inflexible.  Cyvoct  was  sentenced  to  death.  His  fate  was 
commuted  to  transportation,  and  at  twenty  two  he  went  to 
Noumea,  where  lie  has  lieen  by  turns  gardener,  joiner, 
porter,  and  much  else.  He  has  the  good  fortune  to  find 
most  of  his  family  still  living,  and  has  returned  to  Lyons. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

(Continued  from  page  811.) 

points.  This  will  enable  General  Miles,  if  serious  resist- 
ance is  offered  ou  the  military  road  from  Ponce  to  the 
capital,  to  despatch  cavalry  and  artillery  from  one  of  the 
eastern  ports,  and  thus,  catching  the  enemy  between  two 
superior  forces,  to  make  even  a strong  position  untenable. 

And  what  measure  of  resistance  is  to  be  expected? 
Reports  flatly  contradict  each  other.  “ Captain  -General 
Macias  has  instructions  from  Madrid  not  to  waste  the 

ives  of  his  soldiers.”  “Captain-General  Macias  declares 
lie  can  drive  off  the  Americans  again— as  he  did  Samp- 
son! But  Captain  Generul  Macias  expects  to  be  Liken 

not  at  his  word. 

S<K>'r(l„y,  August  G.— Despatches  from  Madrid,  London 
and  Washington  agree*  iu  the  statement  that  a decision 
has  been  reached  by  the  Spanish  government,  with  the 


approval  of  the  Queen-Regent  and  after  consultation  with 
Conservative  aud  Liberal  party  leaders,  to  accept  peace 
on  the  terms  of  Mr.  McKinley’s  note.  Sefior  Sagasta’s  or- 
gan, the  Correo,  observes  that  Spain  lias  expended  $374, 
800.000  and  100,000  lives  during  the  last  three  years  “ in 
the  futile  attempt  to  keep  its  colonial  empire  intact.”  So 
far  as  money  is  concerned,  these  figures  do  not  seem  he- 
roic, for  a current  (though,  it  is  hoped,  a too  liberal)  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  the  four  months’  war  to  us  is  nearly  a 
billion  dollars. 

But  it  is  important  to  note  that  these  reports  of  an  early 
agreement  have  not  yet  checked  military  operations.  “ We 
are  proceeding  now  on  a war  basis,”  said  Secretary  Alger 
to-day, “as  if  there  were  no  negotiations  for  peace. . . .The 
provisional  regiments  will  be  sent  to  Cuba  to  take  the 
place  of  Shafter’s  army,  and  all  preparations  will  be  shaped 
toward  the  Havana  campaign  iu  the  fall, as  if  no  peace 
negotiations  were  in  hand.” 

As  though  in  confirmation  of  the  Secretary’s  statement, 
a message  of  this  date  from  General  Miles  says:  “Gen- 
eral Brooke  reports  Hains’s  brigade,  Fourth  Ohio  and 
Third  Illinois,  captured  Guayama  yesterday.  Slight 
skirmish  with  enemy  in 
and  about  town.  Euemy’s 
strength  estimated  about 
500.”  A despatch  to  the  yt 

New  York  Sun  gives  a live- 
ly description  of  the  skir- 
mish, in  which  three  of  our 
men  were  slightly  wounded, 
and  of  the  unconditional 
surrender  of  the  town  with 
its  16,000  inhabitants.  A 
flag  of  truce  bad  been 
shown,  aud  General  Hums 
with  his  staff  rode  through 
Guayamu’s  streets.  Then 
“ all  of  the  houses  were 
closed,  aud  the  place  looked 
like  a deserted  town.  Not  a 
person  was  in  sight.  Gen- 
eral Hains  rode  to  the  public 
building,  and  by  the  time  he 
got  there  the  houses  began 
to  open.  Every  where  heads 
were  poked  out  of  doors  and 
quickly  withdrawn.  They 
were  poked  out  again  in  a 
moment  and  again  with- 
drawn, but  this  time  the 
withdrawal  was  much  slow-  n 
er.  The  third  time  the 
heads  staid  out,  and  were 
followed  by  shoulders  and 
then  bodies.  Some  one  yell- 
ed, in  a stentorian  voice, ‘Vi- 

van  los  Americanos!’  Then,  as  if  by  magic,  the  people 
came  out  and  rushed  toward  the  general  and  his  staff 
shouting  the  same  words.  Some  prostrated  themselves  in 
the  road  and  grabbed  the  Americans  around  the  knees, 
while  others  threw  their  arms  around  the  necks  of  ihe 
soldiers  and  kissed  them,  all  the  time  shouting  * Vivan  los 
Americanos!’  etc  Tl»*ir  seemed  unbounded. 


Americanos!’ etc.  Their  enthusi.. c,l,.lllcv,  lilIMIfllIlll 

and  the  scene  at  the  surrender  of  Ponce  was  eclipsed. 

Sunday  August  7. — From  Guayama  a portion  of  Gen- 
ernl  Brooke’s  command  advanced  toward  Cnvev  the  no  n 
est,  point  on  the  military  road  that  connects  pi.nec  with 
ban  Juan,  while  General  Wilson  lias  drawn  nearer  to  the 
same  point,  proceeding  along  the  mi lilurv  road  from  l’onee 
to  Conmo.  Simultaneous  advances  have  been  made  in 
he  western  half  of  the  island  by  General  Scliwnn,  ivl.n 
has  started  for  Maysguez,  on  the  west  const,  ami  ,„] 
Henry,  whose  goal  is  Arecibo,  n town  on  the  north  conM 
due  west  „f, |,e  capital.  If  this  plan  is  earned  out  sue 
cessfully.  all  of  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  island  will  he 
duven  buck  upon  San  Juan,  and  there  hemmed  in  bv  our 
land  forces,  while  vessels  of  our  navy  lie  ,.|f  the  hurhnr 
dered  bombard  Place  if  il  is  not  promptly  surion 

Spain's  note  replying  to  Mr.  McKinley's  statement  of 

WashiTtm,  PT,Ce  WT  St'm  to  P,,ris  f,,f  transmission  to 
” ‘"“S1;1,"'  The  note  suggests  the  expediency  of  a sus- 
pension of  hostilities  lo  make  the  negotiations  easier  That 
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On,  there  once  was  a King, 
As  minstrels  sing, 


Who  a herd  of  elephants  had; 


And  a man  next  door. 

But  by  no  means  poor, 

He  wanted  an  elephant  bad. 


So  the  very  weak  King 
Did  a very  sly  tiling 
By  giviug  his  neighbor  one; 


And  sky-blue  ruin 
At  once  began  brewin’ 

'For  that  luckless  Jonathan: 


For  the  elephant  ate  all  night! 
And  the  elephant  ale  all  day! 
Do  what  he  would 


To  furnish  it  food, 

Its  cry  was  still,  '“More  hay!” 

Till  he  tore  his  hair  in  wild  despair 


And  piped  his  lachrymal  glands. 
Oh!  he  was  sad  because  lie  had 
That  elephant  on  his  hands. 


(The  “Ei.epiiant  Song” 


THE  TAKING  OF  GUAM. 

[Special.  Corrkspon pence  ov  “ Harper’s  Weekly.”] 


U.  S.  Transport  " Auhtuai.ia,”  kn  route  to  Manii.a. 

At  Sr  a,  June  //*. 

If  any  venturesome  individual  contemplates  a voyage 
on  a troop  ship  which  lie  can  just  as  well  avoid,  there  is 
one  word  which  covers  the  whole  situation— don't!  The 
prospect,  has  allurements  for  any  possessor  of  a roving 
foot.  But  if  he  is  also  the  possessor  of  an  appreciation  of 
personal  cleanliness  and  comfort,  he  will  let  his  restless 
foot  ache  unsatisfied. 

Life  “ runs  large  ” on  a troop-ship — or  rather  it  runs  at 
large— at  least  on  this  trooper.  Some  of  it,  in  fact,  does 
not  run;  it  crawls.  Mattresses  go  overboard,  blankets  are 
dragged  in  the  sea  for  hours  at  a time,  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury in  strong  solution  adds  to  the  repulsing  intiuences  of 
carbolic  acid,  the  steam  boilers  boil  and  boil,  and  blue 
shirts  and  soldier  trousers  go  into  them  in  an  endless 
stream,  and  are  fished  out  again,  and  yet  that  crawling  life 
keeps  on  crawling.  It  advances  with  irresistible  tenacity. 
It  has  crawled  out  of  the  steerage,  up  the  after-companion- 
wav,  up  over  the  superstructure  to  the  liurricane-dcck, 
and  is  just  aft  of  the  main  com  pan  ion  way.  The  fo’c’s’le 
lias  surrendered  to  it;  and  in  their  little  restricted  space 
just  forward  of  amidships  the  officers  are  making  their 
last  stand — and  Manila  is  still  two  weeks  away. 

Life  begins  early  in  the  day  on  this  troop  ship.  Four 
o’clock  starts  the  sailor-men  to  washing  down  Hie  decks. 
God  knows  the  decks  need  it— they  need  it  every  hour! 
The  soldiers  follow  the  sailors,  a few  accompanying  them, 
for  there  is  a shower  from  the  hose  to  be  had  that- way. 
Then,  no  sooner  is  the  hurricane-deck  scrubbed  down  than 
the  morning  dancing  class  meets,  directly  over  the  heads  of 
the  officers.  Why  that  is  endured  is  one  of  the  “things 
no  feller  can  find  out  ” which  abound  on  this  ship.  After 
the  dance,  the  hurricane-deck  is  settled  at  once  for  the 
next  twenty-four  hours.  Breakfast  is  served  there  to  the 
lucky  fellows  who  have  captured  places.  What  they  don’t 
want  of  the  breakfast — potato  skins,  and  hardtack,  and  a 
few  grease  spots  by  way  of  decoration, with  perhaps  a bit 
of  bacon — they  throw  on  the  deck.  The  magazines  they 
read  they  use  on  one  another’s  heads  when  they  grow 
weary  of  reading.  .This  is  rough  on  the  bindings,  but  it 
adds  to  the  litter  and  increases  the  picturesque  effect.  As 
the  day  progresses  cigars  and  cigarettes,  half  smoked  or 
more. with  a liberal  amount  of  tobacco  juice,  are  added  to 
the  mess.  An  occasional  fight  stirs  things  up  for  a few 
minutes,  hut  the  excitement  dies  out  when  the  combatants 
arc  haled  to  the  guard-house. 

it  The  galley  of  this  ship,  and  the  steam-room,  where  the 
“grub  of  the  soldiers  is  cooked, would  make  the  fortune 
of  any  man  who  had  it  iu  New  York.  It’s  the  finest  thing 
in  the  Turkish-bath  line  ever  produced,  aud  it  reeks  with 
more  odors  than  ever  arose  from  an  August  meeting  of 
sweat-shop  strikers.  Its  energy  is  something  tremendous. 


“AN  ELEPHANT  ON  HIS  HANDS.” 

from  “ Wang,”  adapted  to  fit  the  possiule  Annexation  of  the  Philippines.) 


It.  pervades  the  ship,  and  in  the  quiet  northeast  trades, 
which  blow  just  as  fast  as  we  go,  so  that  we  have  no 
breeze  whatever,  the  ramifications  of  that,  galley  possess 
our  little  world — and  Manila  is  two  weeks  away. 

It  is  hot,  and  that's  not  in  the  least  surprising.  In  lati- 
tude 15°,  north  or  south,  ouc  expects  to  find  high  temper- 
ature, aud  he  is  not  disappointed.  Also  it.  is  humid.  That 
too  is  to  lie  expected  at  sea.  A large  fortune  awaits  the 
man  who  will  discover  an  expedient,  for  milking  it  other- 
wise. Why  should  one  complain,  if  it  is  hot,  when  there  is 
ice?  It  is  easy  to  make  ice.  All  one  needs  is  a machine. 
The  most  beautiful  ice  - machine  mortal  ingenuity  ever 
contrived  is  a part  of  the  fitting  of  this  ship.  With  per- 
fect simplicity,  infallible  regularity,  and  absolute  incor- 
ruptibility it  jams  the  temperature  down  to  3#  degrees,  and 
there  it  sticks.  The  warm  salt  seas  that  swash  over  the 
forecastle  when  she  rolls — and  she’s  a beauty  at  rolling,  the 
finest  in  the  Pacific— trickle  down  the  fore-liatch  into  the 
commissar’s  improvised  cold-storage  room,  and  those  sev- 
enty tons  of  ice  he  put  in  at  Honolulu,  at  $15  a ton,  ooze 
out" in  little  streams.  O glorious  ice-machine!  Some  day 
some  philanthropist  will  buy -Chat  machine  aud  take  it 
over  to  the  Sahara.  He  will  set  it  up  beside  an  oasis,  and 
make  the  desert  so  cold  that  the  sand-fleas  will  evolule 
into  polar  bears.  But  there  is  even  a hope  that  we  shall 
be  in  Manila  before  that. 

More  men  live  in  smaller  space  aboard  our  war- ships 
than  there  are,  in  proportion,  on  this  ship,  and  the  gleam- 
ing sides  of  the  ships  of  the  “ White  Squadron  ” were  not 
more  immaculately  clean  than  their  interiors.  It  is  not 
the  crowd,  but  the  crowd's  habits.  And  such  habits  can 
be  stopped  if  there  are  officers  who  care  or  can  command. 
If  an  officer  happens,  however,  to  think  that  letting  his 
men  wallow  in  filth  is  looking  out  for  their  comfort,  so 
that  the  only  way  to  make  his  men  take  proper  care  of 
themselves  is  for  the  general  to  see  to  it  himself,  it  com- 
plicates matters,  for  the  general  is  the  last  person  on  the 
ship  to  hear  of  such  things.  They  do  not  happen  on  the 
ship  where  the  regulars  are.  Last  Sunday  the  chaplain 
preached  to  the  men  that  “cleanliness  is  next  to  godli- 
ness,” and  the  men  whom  he  most  wanted  to  reach  sat  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  and  played  cards. 

About  the  discomforts  legitimately  incident  to  the  sort 
of  trip  we’re  making  there  is  not  the  least  complaint,  hut 
there  is  scarcely  one  of  the  things  that  are  making  life 
aboard  this  transport  a little  hell  that  could  not  have  been 
prevented,  that  caunot  be  remedied,  or  for  which  there  is 
the  least  excuse. 


Monday,  June  27. 


To-day’s  observation  showed  us  to  be  in  latitude  17° 
9'  north,  longitude  126°  26'  east.  Three  days  more,  per- 
haps only  two,  and  we  shall  see  the  flags  waving  over 
Dewey’s  ships  in  Manila  Bay.  It  has  been  a long,  hard 
trip,  broken  only  twice— at  Honolulu  and  at  San  Luis 
d’Apra — but  each  was  a memorable  occasion.  It  was  the 
day  after  we  left  Honolulu  that  we  first  beard  of  Guam. 
That  day  Captain  Glass  of  the  Charleston,  which  lias  con 


voyed  the  troop  ships  from  the  Hnwaiinn  Islands,  opened 
the  sealed  orders  which  he  had  been  instructed  to  read 
when  out  of  sight  of  land  after  leaving  Honolulu.  These 
orders  directed  him  to  call  at  Guam,  one  of  the  Mariana, 
or  Ladrone,  Islands,  capture  the  governor  and  all  officials 
and  soldiers,  and  destroy  any  fortifications  sit  Agnfta,  the 
capital,  or  in  the  harlror  of  Bun  Luis  d’Apra,  the  port  of 
Agnfia. 

The  message  from  Captain  Glass  wigwagged  to  the  • 
transports,  making  public  these  orders,  stirred  up  a lot  of 
enthusiasm  among  the  soldiers.  Straightway  charts  and 
Pacific  directories  were  hauled  out  and  studied  for  infor- 
mation about  the  Lndrones  and  Guam.  But  it  quickly 
became  nppnrenL  that  most  of  our  information  would  lie 
obtained  by  personal  contact,  for  the  directories  knew 
precious  little.  The  ships  held  a steady  and  uninterrupt- 
ed course  toward  the  little  island,  unbroken  by  the  sight 
of  a single  sail,  and  varied  only  by  the  occasional  target 
practice  of  the  Charleston,  until  the  afternoon  of  June 
15,  when  there  was  a time.  The  practice  of  the  cruiser 
had  been  particularly  interesting,  as  it  indicated — or  we 
thought  it  did,  and  that  served  ns  well — that  Captain 
Glass  expected  to  have  to  use  his  guns  in  capturing  Guam. 
But  this  afternoon  it  was  not  subculibre  at  boxes  toss- 
ed over  from  the  Peking  and  floating  by,  but  regular  prac- 
tice with  the  big  guns  and  set  vice  charges,  at  a regular 
pyramidal  cloth  target  set  adrift  from  the  cruiser  herself. 
This  surely  was  preliminary  to  fort  destruction.  Besides 
this  practice,  there  was  a conference  of  all  the  captains 
and  General  Anderson  on  th  a Australia,  and  arrangements 
for  the  attack  on  Guam  were  completed. 

Considering  the  fact  that  the  Charleston's  crew  is  com- 
posed largely  of  greeu  men,  the  shooting  was  very  good. 
The  range  was  about  two  miles,  and  every  shot  would 
have  struck  a ship,  except  possibly  the  first.  Two  rounds 
were  fired  from  each  of  the  6 inch  guns  in  the  port  and 
starboard  broadside  batteries, and  from  the  bow  and  stern 
8 inch  rifles.  Captain  Glass  was  greatly  pleased  with  the 
practice. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  June  20,  land  was 
seen.  The  convoy  had  come  to  the  westward  of  the  isl- 
and of  Guam,  thereby  avoiding  the  signal  station  at  Point. 
Kitidian.  and  caught  sight  first  of  the  rocky  shore  north  of 
Agana  Bay.  The  Charleston  cleared  for  action,  and  with 
the  men  at  general  quarters  went  into  Agnfta  Bay  to  look 
around.  The  morning  was  thick  with  frequent  rain 
squalls,  which  blotted  out  everything  even  at  a short  dis- 
tance from  the  ship.  The  Charleston  went  boldly  into 
the  harbor,  and  as  close  to  the  shore  line  as  the  dnngerous 
coral  reefs  would  allow,  but  Hie  bay  was  empty.  Then 
down  past  Devil’s  Point  and  Apepas  Island  she  steamed, 
with  the  transports  trailing  behind  and  half  a mile  or  more 
further  out  to  sea. 

As  the  cruiser  passed  Apepas  Island  her  officers  made 
out.  over  the  low-lying  rock,  the  spurs  of  a vessel  at  anchor 
in  the  bay  of  San  Luis  d’Apra.  Apepas  Island  cleared, 
the  vessel  showed  full  and  white,  and  Captain  Glass 
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thought  lie  had  a 


.ad  a Spanish  had^xpected.  He  put  his  j^U  com. 
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Apparently  ““^^“atTdOTin  oi  Ids  desk  and 
.ad  expected.  He  put  w,  lie  regained  his  coiu- 


Vol.  Hit,  Ho.  am. 

in  a state-room,  and  the  men  were  sent  below.  Armed 
iruards  watched  them  while  the  ship  whs  in  the  harbor, 
but  they  all  had  plenty  of  freedom  to  move  about.  The 
officers'  baggage  came  out  to  tile  slop  the  next  morning, 
and’ some  of  the  clothing  of  the  men.  The  captured  am- 
munition consisted  of  fifty-four  Mauser  and  fifty  four 
Remington  rifles,  with  belts,  cartridge-boxes,  ami  bayonets, 
7500  rounds  of  Mauser  ammunition,  and  about  as  much 
for  the  Remingtons. 

wi.n,.  tide  was  emtio-  on.  the  UiurlcsUmnm  been  tnkinir 
s'lagTon  the  point!  dismantled  long  ^mlnTi's  barge  to  Fort  Santa  Crak.wber^.e  from  the  Peking.  It  was  put  in  sacks!,,  the  Peking'. 
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o Manila.  , . . , 4 , 

~ thjreef*^and^as  sooiTna  Captain  Glra»*got'back  from  mis- 
tl  faction  of  Guam  elided.  The  troop  ships  could  see  but  he  ^am,  Cr,iz.  he  made  arrangements  with  of  Ihc  Mar  ana  g I t of  th))  Bixl^nll|  «,,, 

not  Imar  Uie  shooting,  and  every  shell  got  a round  of  wild  ^nfl^„3bury,  wlUl  General  Anderson  s pen  s n aim  th.  Lateeni.  From  the  lateen  s,,„s  of  ,l,e 

, |,is  prisoners  on  tin-  trnnspoit.  i,iiuieu.i  , « ,,ie  thieving  mliiihitsnts.  Afterward  the 

Tire  shelling  of  Santa (Cruz brought . « P $ Bnuinersreulher  then  took  the  ^trMons  ““r,"es'F,i,r^„-  Pjralicul  propensities  of  the  natives  so  impressed  the 


• , , to'ouartcr  his  prisoners  on  the  transport.  Lieutenant  e ca • e ^ 1)ie  thieving  inhabitants.  Afterward  the 

ting  ui  y.  £f  Briuinersreutlier  then  took  the  Charleston  t mariiies, unde  P(  ,cll,  propensities  of  the  natives  so  impressed  the 

res  iron  sc  in  the  persons  of  Lieutenant  Garcia  Lieulenn.lt  Myers,  and  with  Eu"?“  gLu-  Spaniards  that  they  called  the  islands  the  Lad, -ones,  or 

- ' ' "w>  nort  ° ’ , c a |t 1 1 office r,  who  holt  went  into  Pili  to  receive  the  surrender  of  the  span  Tlie  Mariana  was  given  to  them 


response  in  me  pc  sou.  a. 
tlie  Snanisl,  navy,  captain  of  tiic  port  of 

iKsaSirSrtSii 

Francis  Portusac,  a native  of  Guam  and . ^s“*g  with 
I-Imnt  who  was  naturalized  in  Chicago  in  1888  was  wjtu 
tlie  officials  to  act  as  interpreter,  but  Captain  Glass  used 
iilm  mme  as  a bureau  of  Information. about  the  island. 
Finally  the  captain  paroled  the  Spaniards  foi  the  day, 
and  sent  hem  away  in  their  boats  with  a verbal  message 
?o  tlm  govern,*  ileutenant-Colonel  Don  Jose  Marina  y 

Vega  to  hurry  up  and  pay  his  official  call.  That  e'fenlnS 
Governor  Marina  sent  Captain  Glass  a message  to  the  eh 
feet  that  tlie  military  regulations  of  Spam  forbade  him  to 
set  \ not Mu V for  rig  n vessel,  but  he  would  be  pleased  0 
f e the  captain  at  his  office  in  the  morning.  Captain 
Glass  replied  that  lie  would  see  the  governor  himself,  ot 

^Tlie'next^omin^Iricutenant  William  Brunnersreuther, 

tlie  navigator  of  tlie  Charleston,  with  Ensign  Waldo  Evans 
and  five”  men,  went  ashore.  Lieutenant  Braiiiiersreuther 
carried  a formal  note  to  tlie  governor  from  Captain  Glass, 
which  gave  him  thirty  minutes  m winch  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally. The  guns  of  tlie  Charleston  were  ready  to 
enforce  the*  demands.  Lieutenant  Braunersreullier  met 
tiie  governor  at  tlie  landing-place  at  the  native  village i 
Pili.  With  the  governor  were  Captain  Duarte  of  the 
Spanish  army,  his  secretary,  tlie  port  captain, 
Lieutenant  Gutierrez,  and  Dr.  Romero.  In  pre- 
senting the  note  from  Captain  Glass,  Lieutenant 
Braunersreuther  said,  in  Spanish  : 

“I  have  the  honor  to  present  a communica- 
tion from  my  commandant.  I am  authorized  to 
wait  one  half-hour  for  your  reply.  In  present- 
ing this  communication  I call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  we  have,  as  you  Bee  three  large 
ships  in  the  harbor,  and  a fourth  [the  Sydney 
had  remained  outside]  outside  ready  to  come  in. 

One  of  these  ships  is  a modern  war-vessel  of 
high  power,  with  large  guns.  The  others  are 
transports  full  of  soldiers.  We  have  a large 
force  here.  I call  your  attention  to  these  facts 
in  order  that  you  may  not  make  any  liasty  or 
ill-considered  reply  to  the  note  of  my  comraan- 

^Governor  Marina  bowed  and  thanked  Lieuten- 
ant Braunersreuther,  took  the  note,  and  retired 
with  his  staff  into  his  office.  From  its  window, 


Spamuros  mat  tuey  

thicv-L-H'  islands.  Tlie  name  Mariana  was  given  lo  them 
finallv  in  honor  of  Maria  Anua  of  Austria,  widow  n[ 
Philip  IV.  of  Spain.  Tlie  first  conquest  by  tile  Spaniards 
practically  destroyed  all  tlie  natives,  and  tlie  people  win, 
bow  make  their  homes  in  tlie  Ladrones  are  niosilj-  „f 
Malay  origin  There  are  between  8000  and  12,000  of  them 
on  the  island  of  Guam.  They  live  mostly  in  small  vil- 
lages of  from  forty  to  sixty  houses  along  tlie  const;  lint 
Agafia  is  a place  of  perhaps  4000  inhabitants,  with  stone 
buildings  of  considerable  pretension.  Tlie  village  of 
Suma,  or  Somayi,  on  tlie  point  opposite  where  tire 
Charie*ton  lav,  was  the  only  one,  besides  Pill  at  tlie  land- 
ing. place,  visited  by  this  expedition.  There  was  not 
time,  in  Captain  Glass's  opinion,  to  go  into  Agafia 
Suma  lias  about  sixty  bouses,  a few  of  them  of  stone, 
but  mostly  of  a heavy  dark  red  wood  that  looks  like 
mahogany,  which  tlie  unlives  cull  “ iffel.  Reurly  all  tin- 
men in  Suma  speak  a little  English,  which  they  have 
picked  up  from  American  whalers. winch  call  at  ban  Luis 
d'Apra  as  tlie  port  is  called,  for  wood,  water,  and  fruit. 
The  first  stories  of  tlie  stone  houses  of  Suma  are  used 
ns  storehouses  and  pig  pens.  The  living-rooms  arena 
the  second  floor-.  Tlie  wooden  houses  are  built  up  on 
posts,  so  that  the  floor  is  about  four  feet  from  lie  ground. 
Buck  of  each  bouse  there  is  n lean-to,  similarly  hunt  up. 
from  tlie  ground,  and  connected  with  the  house  by  a rutr 
mug-board  at  the  floor-level.  Tills  lean  to  lias  a sort  of 
forge-fireplace  in  one  corner,  where  tlie  cooking  is  done. 
The  village  is  laid  off  in  regular  squares  of  small  blocks. 
Tlie  streets  are  straight  and  fairly  clean;  those  mailing 
east  and  west  are  broad,  but  tlie  others  are  narrow  Hie 
roofs  of  all  the  bouses  are  made  of  a tlraicli  o 
cocoanut  paint  leaves,  on  bamboo  rafters  juid 
stringers.  Usually  there  are  but  four  houses  m 
a block,  each  with  its  little  back  yard  and  out- 
lying kitchen,  surrounded  by  its  own  picket 
fencls.  In  some  blocks  there  is  also  a stone 
bake-oven,  shaped  like  a bee  hive,  and  protected 
by  a thatched  roof.  At  the  end  of  the  main 
street  there  is  au  old  stone  church,  about  fort) 
feet  long  by  twenty  wide,  before  the  altar  ot 
which  there  never  ceases  to  burn  a 
lamp.  Beside  tlie  church  stands  the  -E*cuela 
Publics,  also  built  of  stone,  where  the  old  Span- 
ish padre,  who  spends  half  ins  time  in  AjjJ- 
across  the  Orote  Peninsula,  teaches  the  Chamorro 
children  when  he  is  in  Suma. 

Tlie  Chamorros  are  mostly  small  o «*»'uic. 
They  are  not  so  fiat  of  feature  as  the  Ha«  .r 
iatisfaud  there  is  more  red  tu  the  color  of  dw 


eapples,  bananas,  units,  it  *• 

wnitM  watch  in  band  for  tlie  reply.  men  governor  reuiher’s  command  llie  regulars  stepped  lorwaiu.  man  uy  meauiia.  arrow  wild  in  greatest  profit  ^ 

Marina’  came  out  of  his  office  with  a sealed  letter  addressed  man,  to  Ensign  Evans,  who  stood  near  the  xt^n^ns ’nearly  all  the  time— half  a dozen  squalls  of 

to  Captain  Glass.  “ It  is  for  vour  commandant.”  he  said,  broke  open  their  rifles,  and  showed  them  to  be  not  loaded  * -livery  day-lmt  no  one  minds ■ 

an  Lieutenant  Braunersreullie'r  broke  it  open.  " I repre-  then  handed  them  to  him.  As  Ensign  Evans  passed  the  tenM  t)  * down  and  makes  ever  ih 

=..  . “a  ' , 1 ...  from  „ aovemroent  con-  bayonets,  and  other  accoutrements.  When  the  regulars  attention i paid i to .the  mdustr , I 1 „fe  ollt  ertfl- 


ROYAL  GEOGRAPHY.  ^ 

The  youthful  Queen  WnirelmlM 
sirs  ago  hud  misbehaved  to  hei  g nude  ’her 


marines  presented  arms,  and  me  Spaniards  gave  uieir 

— . — . — swords  and  their  revolvers  to  Lieutenant  Braunersreuther. 

So  Guam  was  surrendered,  with  all  the  Mariana  Islands.  Then  the  Spanish  regulars  learned  for  the  first  time 
The  unhappy  governor  had  no  notion  that  the  force  which  that  they  were  to  he  held  as  prisoners.  Lieutenant  Bruu- 
lmd  threatened  him  was  intended  really  for  Manila,  and  nersreuther  told  them  that  they  might  say  good-by  to 
thought  that  it  had  been  sent  out  solely  against  the  Mari-  the  Chamorros.  There  was  a great  outcry  and  much  em- 
ana  group.  He  had  but  fifty-four  Spanish  regulars  and  bracing.  The  natives  could  hardly  repress  the  evidences 

a company  of  Chamorros,  and  was,  as  he  said,  quite  with-  of  their  satisfaction,  and  as  soon  as  they  were  sure  that  _ 

out  means  of  making  a defence.  Lieutenant  Brauners-  they  were  to  he  set  free  from  the  Spanish  yoke,  they  be-  years  ago  liud  misbehaved  ^ |,er  unrm}, 

•other  required  him  to  write  an  order  to  Lieutenant  gan  ripping  the  Spanish  buttons  off  their  uniforms  and  lady.  The  governess,  as  * ' :,l,  the  i»rin<i|,:l1 

• 1 > *-■“-** tludr  collars.  But-  pupil  draw  a sketch  map  of  Europe  coursw  „f  an 

y by  handfuls,  and  cities  and  natural  features  lmlieau «•  j ,M.r  n«jP 

• '■  up  hour  the  young  culprit  presented  Ih  vlislly  .lt> 

iges  to  the  task  master.  Holland  was  ‘ jrn!rlsnid 

.ue»  mm  tiiranuivii.  /hen  the  Spaniards  proportioned  territory  and  careful 
put  in  a big  barge  and  taken  out  to  the  C/mrltslon. 

The  two  officers  and  tlie  four  Spanish  flags  went  in  Lieu- 
tenant Braunersrcuther’s  bout.  The  Sydney  had  anchored 
near  the  C/wrftxton.  by  this  time,  and  all  the  prisoners 
were  put  aboard  her  at  once.  The  officers  were  pul  two 


ami  personal  effects  to  Pili  at  once.  He  offered  the  letter 
to  Lieutenant  Bran  nersreuther  to  rend,  ns  be  had  done  the 
order  to  Lieutenant  Ramos.  The  Charlatlvne  officer 
wav*  d the  letter  away,  and  said, 

•\No,  no;  that  is  not  for  me.” 


represented  as  an  isl 
but  its  name;  Ireland  w«w 
and  across  the  margin  of  the  wot K 

.1  English  territory  is  h,m 
The  sentiments  of  to' 


Google 


al  fi- 


lm! small  in  sl7(' 

- n”’”i  ''Ti» 

lie  work  was  » 

...  tiiiil  English  territory  is  '<»■  lii"it<‘a  0f  recori 

w.”  mi,.. ,,f  I,.e  . ivn-Desa  are  net 
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NEV^US  ANYTHINO  BEEN  SO  HIOHLY  AND  SO  JUSTLV  PRAISED  AS 


You  throw  away  half 

your  cigar  — half  the  time  ! Why 
not  get  the  full  benefit  of  what  you 
pay  for  ? 

Van  Bibber 
Little  Cigars 

•re  excellent  little  cigars  for  all  ordinary  short 
smokes.  They  are  made  of  the  very  best  im- 
ported whole  leaf  tobacco  and  never  vary  in 
quality.  Any  intelligent  smoker  who  will  try 
them  will  adopt  them  as  a part  of  his  smoking 
outfit. 


MARIANI  WINE,  the  FAMOUS  TONIC  for 


BODY.  NERVES  and  BRAIN. 

MARIAN!  WINE  is  invaluable  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
to  trying  climatic  conditions,  the 
system  is  especially  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

V1N  riARIANI  (MARIANI  WINE) 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  - five 
years’  trial.  It  has  written  endorse- 
ments from  more  than  8000  Amer- 
ican physicians,  in  addition  to  having 
received  cordial  recommendations 
from  royalty,  princes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  and  many  notable 
personages. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  a tonic  pre- 
pared upon  careful  scientific  princi- 
ples. It  contains  absolutely  no  in- 
jurious properties.  It  gives  power 
to  the  brain,  strength  to  the  entire 
nervous  system,  firmness  and  elas- 
ticity to  the  muscles,  and  richness 
to  the  blood.  It  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a promoter  of  good  health 
and  longevity. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  Indi- 
cated for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes,  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus- 
tion, Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Grippe. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a powerful  reju- 
venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del- 
icate Women,  Sickly  Children  it 
Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
Ice,  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 

To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MARIANI 
& CO.,  5a  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City, 
will  be  sent,  free,  book  containing  portraits 
with  endorsements  of  Emperors.  Empress, 
Princes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  other 
Interesting  matter. 

AVOID  SUBSTITUTIONS. 
London:  83  Mortimer  Street.  Montreal:  28-30  Hospital  Street. 


QEN.  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD  Says 


, in  Minnesota 

abounds  in 

It  LACK  BASS  find 
MVSCALLONGE. 

, . An  Out  inf1,  there  will 

be  inexpensive. 

GOOD  HOTELS. 

GOOD  FISHING, 

GOOD  HEALTH, 

LOTS  OF  FVN . 
Send  Six  Cents  for  Northern  PnciBe’s 
WONDERLAND  rgS  and  investigate. 
CHAS.  8.  FEE,  0m.  !*»»»,  Agt..  SL  Paul,  Minn. 


rrrmaiAMTERKS  wanted  TeIM? 

IkilaV.I  riHARBACH  &C0.809  Filbert  St  PhlUuK 


1 Regardlntr  the  Infantry  mu  rolling  In  the  recent  mu 
suv re*,  It  who  the  bent  oeen  (luring  my  commund  nl 
il  .-r *liot  • Many  offlcern  availed  thcni«elve«  of  th( 
ilr  mill  recoiiHtltaent  properties*  of  the  well-known 
irlmil  W Inc,  the  in  oat  eertnlii  n>  well  u*  the  moot 
lutable  method  of  Inducing  resistance  to  fatigue.*’ 

I ram  ••  The  London  Sketch.'' 

MAX  O’RELL, 

The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer,  Writes: 


A better  Cocktail  at  home  than  is  served  over  any  bar  in  the  World. 

mi  IT'  w w 


Cocktails 


" We  guarantee  these  Cocktails  to  be  made 

1 of  absolutely  well  matured 

jy  " .J  the  mixing  equal  to  the  beat  cocktails 

served  over  any  bar  In  the  world.  Being 

compounded  in  accurate  proportions,  they 
' will  always  be  found  of  uniform  quality. 

Connoisseurs  agree  that  of  two  cocktails 
f of  the  same  material  and  propor 
JpT&t  ■ which  Is  aged  must  be  the 

x any  sweetening— dry  and  delicious, 

L QfiSV  ' j jf*  For  Sale  on  the  Dining  and  Buffet  Cars 

r af  the  principal  railroads  of  the  U.  8. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealers. 

F.  HEUBLEIN  & BK0„  Sole  Props., 

39  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn.  20  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  Eng. 


Your  Vln  Mnrlanl  In  positively  mar 
Put  me  ou  my  feet;  one  bottle  made 
Your*  gratefully, 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

Paris:  41  Boulevard  llaussmann. 


MAX  O’KELL. 


GREAT 

WESTERN 

Champagne 


Have  8 to  10  times  the  power  of 


opera 


is  more  acceptable  to 
palate  and  stomach 
than  imported  wines* 
because  of  its 

UNQUESTIONED 

PURITY. 

Touches  the  pocket 
lightly— yet  fills  the 
bill. 


H Actual  Size. 

Prices  Range  from  $44.50  to  $72.50. 


Served  at  all  first 
class  Clubs,  Cafes 
and  Buffets  evory- 


Gold  Seal 

Champagne 


The  vintage  now  mar- 
keted Is  especially  pleas- 
ing and  very  dry. 

Pleasant  Valley 
Wine  Co., 


There  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Kastman  Kodak 


Best  Natural  Sparkling  Wine 
produced  in  America. 
Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  as  a 
Superior  Article  for  Household 
Consumption. 

For  Sale  by  at!  trading  -wine  dealers  and 
grocers,  or  at  the  cellars, 

URBAN  A WINE  CO.,Urbana,  N.Y. 

Also  a full  line  of  well-ripened  and 
pure  Sweet  Catawba,  Dry  Catawba, 

Pure  Sherry,  Clarets,  ana  Brandies. 


COMPLETE.  $7.00. 
ROCHESTER  CAMERA 
43  ELIiAB»TM  ST.,  BOOME8TEH,  N. 


SMITH  & WESSON, 

16  Stockbrldge  St.,  Springfield. Mi 


EARL  {^WILSON'S 

1-1  IMEIIM 

COLLARS  8t CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 


The  absolutely  pure 


BAKING  POWDER 


in  leavening  strength, 

NEW  YORK. 


ROYAL  BAKING  POWDER  CO. 


ARMOUR  & COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 


A KINKTOSCOl’lO  VIEW  OF  A SPANISH  CAVALRY  CHARGE. 


‘A  PERFECT  FOOD  — as  Wholesome 
as  it  is  Delicious.” 


Walter  Baker  & Co.’s 

Breakfast 


IOLBS 

rolIedup 

Id  il  9 

BE  FILLET 
10  TIME  ,» 

I AFOOT  1 
UKP. 


U pholstery. 

Velour  Glace. 

Tapestry  Silk  Damask, 

for  Curtains  and  Furniture  Covering:. 

Real  Lace  Curtains. 

Arabian,  Marie  Antoinette,  Brussels,  and 
Renaissance. 

Tamboured  I.nce  and  Muslin 
lor  Sash  Curtains. 

&toa2Wxij  cTj  i yifi  at. 

NEW  YORK. 


(REGISTERED) 


The  Captol  HairTonic  is  a new  < 
and  invaluable  discovery  made  by 
the  well-known  authority  on  dis- 
eases of  the  scalp.  Dr.  P.  J.  tjchhont 
Professor  of  Dermatology . liber  few, 
Germany. 

Captol  completely  eradicates  scun 
and  dandruff  in  10  to  14  days,  and  Is 
a sure  preventive  of  baldness.  <See 

DeutscheMedlcin.Wochenschrift.1897. 

No.  41.)  , „ . 

Experience  has  shown  that  all  other 
specifics  recommended  for  these  pur- 
poses have  proved  failures. 

SOLE  U.  S.  AGENTS, 

MULHLNS  1 KROPIf,  . . MW  '™K- 


The  Standard  for 
Purity  and 
Excellence.... 


Campers  ana  Yachtsmen 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  a cup. 

Our  Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package. 


STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AWARD. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


can  have  limne  rom  forts  by  providing  them- 
selves with  our  “ PERFKCTION  " AIR 
MATTKKMHK8  and  CI  SHIONS.  Water- 
proof- I-lgrht— Convenient.  Made  in  tiny 
shape  or  size  desired. 

l/luttmted  eataloRUt  sent  /We  t »i  nation. 

MECHANICAL  FABRIC  CO., 
Air-Goods  Department.  PROVIDENCE,  R.  I. 


Walter  Baker  & Co.  Lid. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

ESTABLISHED  1780. 


SKETCH  BOOKS;  The  Paris  Sketch  Book  of  Mr.  M.  A.  Titmarsh;  The  ! 
Irish  Sketch  Book;  and  Notes  of  a Journey  from  Corn  hill  to  _ ra 
Cairo.  Edited  by  Mrs.  Anne  Thackeray  Ritchie.  V ith  bixteen 
Full-page  Illustrations  and  'Pen  Wood-cuts  by  the  Autho».  Crown  » . 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  'Pop,  $ i 75*  (In  Btogpop  j 
Edition  of  Thackeray.)  I 

LABOR  COPARTNERSHIP.  Notes  of  a Visit  to  Co-operative  Work-  * 
shops.  Factories,  and  Farms  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  in  w ic  . 
F.mplover,  Employe,  and  Consumer  share  in  Ownership,  Managemen  , 
and  Results.  By  Henry  Demarest  I.i.ovd,  Author  of  " Wealth  against 
Commonwealth.”  Illustrated.  Poid  8vo,  Cloth,  $i  oo. 

THE  PATERNAL  STATE  IN  FRANCE  AND  GERMANY.  By 
Henry  Gaullikur.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $i  25. 

EARLY  LETTERS  OF  GEORGE  WILLIAfT  CURTIS  to  John  S. 
Dwight:  Brook  harm  and  Concord.  Edited  by  George  ill 
Cooke.  Post  8vo,  Cloth.  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  lop,  $1  50, 

THE  MORAL  IMBECILES.  A Novel.  By  Sarah  P.  McL.  Greese. 
Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  25. 

London 


Nathan  B.  Goodnow  & Co, 

BANKERS. 

ES  TA  BL I SHED  /A  7.7. 

2 Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 


CHEW 

iBeeman’s 

The 

. Original 

i j| f Pepsin 
i Qum 


thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 


Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness,  j 

All  Others  Are  Imitations.  i 
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This  Paper  is  the  bent  Pictorial  History  of  the  War  with 
S/siin,  as  it  was  of  the  War  of  ISfil.  Its  S/teeial  Artists  and 
Corresjsmdents  hare  followed  the  Army  and  A ary,  and  not- 
able Emits  in  Washington  and  elsewhere  hare  been  accu- 
rately ) str  frayed. 

Messrs.  Rufus  F.  Zookaum  and  T.  Dakt  Walker  are 
at  Puerto  Itico,  Messrs.  Frank  D.  Millet,  John  F.  Bass, 
and  O.  K.  Davis  are  in  Manila,  and  Mr.  Uakoi.d  Martin 
is  at  Santiago. 


SPORTING  circles  on  both  sides  of  the  water  feel 
the  exhilarating  revival  of  interest  caused  by  the 
challenge,  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  Club,  which 
wants  to  win  the  America  cup,  for  which  transat- 
lantic yachts  have  been  contending  at  various  times 
since  1851.  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  who  recently  vis- 
ited this  country,  has  brought  about  the  issuance 
of  the  challenge,  and  has  ordered  the  construction 
of  a cutter-yacht  at  Belfast,  to  be  named  the  Sham- 
rock, and  to  be  Irish-manned.  Members  of  the  Now 
York  Yacht  Club  and  aquatic  circles  generally 
welcome  the  challenge.  No  conditions  will  be  at- 
tached to  it  by  Sir  Thomas,  and  this  is  a courtesy 
and  mark  of  confidence  which  our  sportsmen  will 
thoroughly  appreciate.  It  is  certainly  the  an- 
tithesis of  the  conduct  of  the  last  challenger,  and 
will  tend  to  promote  a generous  disposition  on 
both  sides,  which  will  be  the  best  possible  guaran- 
ty that  no  misunderstanding  will  mar  the  details 
of  the  coutest. 

Germany  may  have  something  to  explain  to  this 
country  as  to  the  reason  Captain-General  Augustin 
was  permitted  to  escape  front  Manila  on  the  German 
cruiser  Kaiser  in  Augusta,  when  he  should  have 
been  permitted  to  remain  and  be  taken  by  General 
Merritt  and  Admiral  Dewey  as  a prisoner  of  war. 
There  is  some  doubt  as  to  whether  there  was  a breach 
of  international  obligations  on  the  part  of  Germany ; 
and  even  if  there  was,  there  is  not  enough  malice 
in  it  to  make  it  the  occasion  of  a serious  difficulty. 
At  its  best,  and  at  its  worst,  it  seems  to  illustrate  a 
certain  unfriendliness  towards  us  on  the  part  of 
German  naval  officers,  which  is  strongly  disavowed 
by  the  Emperor  and  the  German  press.  The  con- 
duct of  the  Germans  at  Manila  seems  to  have  been 
annoying  because  it  was  boorish  and  impolite,  but 
all  this  may  be  easily  removed  by  the  German 
Emperor  and  the  German  nation,  and  we  trust 
that  certain  kindly  signs  that  have  been  given 
forth  in  the  German  press  since  the  signing  of  the 
protocol  are  not  misleading. 

The  selection  of  Mr.  John  Hay  as  Secretary  of 
State  to  succeed  Secretary  Day  is  excellent.  Mr. 
Hay  is,  by  long  odds,  the  best  equipped  man  in  the 
Republican  party  for  this  position  ; he  has  not  only 
had  great  experience,  for  an  American,  having 
served  in  France  as  Secretary  of  Legation  and  in 
the  State  Department  before  as  Assistant  Secretary, 
but,  in  addition,  has  a wide  knowledge  of  public 
affaire  and  a wide  acquaintance  with  public  men 
on  both  sides  of  the  water.  Moreover,  he  is  a man 
possessed  of  social  graces,  and  one  who  can  main- 
tain fittingly  the  dignity  of  the  place.  He  is  also, 
we  believe,  a firm  friend  of  England,  and  one  who 
believes  in  the  maintenance  and  in  the  increase  of 
the  present  kindly  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain,  which  are  so  full  of  prom- 
ise for  the  future.  Mr.  McKinley  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated that  Mr.  IIay  is  willing  to  accept  the 
position.  We  understood,  when  he  was  made 
ambassador  to  England,  that  he  stipulated  that  he 
should  not  be  recalled  as  Mr.  Sherman's  successor. 
Although  nothing  but  good  is  to  be  said  of  Mr. 
IIay  s appointment,  we  may  be  pardoned,  in  speak- 
ing of  it,  if  we  express  regret  at  the  loss  of  Secre- 
tary Day.  This  gentleman,  who  came  to  Wash- 
ington an  entirely  unknown  lawyer  from  a small 
Ohio  city,  has  made  a large  place  for  himself  in 
the  diplomatic  history  of  the  country. 

Colonel  Theodore  Roosevelt  has  displayed 
greater  tact  and  more  political  sagacity  at  the  pres- 
ent crisis  than  be  has  ever  shown  before,  and  we 
hope,  for  his  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the  State,  that 
he  will  continue  to  refuse  to  talk  about  himself  and 
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liis  cliances  for  the  gubernatorial  nomination,  and 
to  coniine  himself  to  expressions  of  enthusiasm 
over  the  fighting  qualities  of  his  regiment.  If  there 
is  virtue  enough  left  in  the  Republican  party  of 
this  State  to  make  an  impression  upon  the  sordid 
soul  or  upon  the  fears  of  Mr.  Thomas  C.  Platt,  it 
is  quite  likely  that  Colonel  Roosevelt's  nomina- 
tion will  be  forced  upon  the  boss.  We  can  ussure 
Mr.  Platt  that,  whatever  the  result  may  be  to 
him,  Colonel  Roosevelt's  nomination  and  election 
as  Governor  would  be  a great  good  to  this  com- 
monwealth and  a great  gain  to  the  Republican 
party.  Thousands  of  Democrats  are  willing  to 
cast  their  votes  for  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  we  do 
not  know  of  any  one  else  likely  to  receive  the  Re- 
publican nomination  who  will  make  so  good  a run 
as  he  will  make.  If  Mr.  Platt  nominates  Gov- 
ernor Black  or  any  one  of  his  creatures,  the  issue 
between  the  Republican  and  Democratic  parties 
will  he  of  really  very  little  importance,  and  the 
contest  will  once  more  be  a question  between  evils 
— that  is,  between  Choker  and  Platt — and  there- 
fore the  war  will  have  done  no  good  to  the  politics 
of  this  State. 

Mr.  Cecil  Rhodes  bids  fair  to  come  off  as  victor 
in  the  contest  nowgoingon  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
issues  momentous  for  all  South  Africa  are  to  be  de- 
cided by  the  vote  on  September  4.  Mr.  Rhodes  is 
the  animating  force  behind  the  Progressives,  whose 
programme,  as  might  be  anticipated,  includes  Brit- 
ish supremacy  in  South  Africa,  a repudiation  of 
the  independence  of  the  Transvaal  in  the  sphere  of 
foreign  relations,  and  a more  liberal  domestic  pol- 
icy than  lias  prevailed  in  the  recent  past.  The 
anti-RHODES  party  is  composed  chiefly  of  the  Afri- 
cander or  the  Dutch  element  at  the  Cape.  A por- 
tion of  the  Africander  party  formerly  supported  Mr. 
Rhodes,  but  the  reaction  caused  by  the  Jamieson 
raid  and  England's  hostility  to  the  Transvaal  drove 
them  into  opposition.  It  has  been  charged  against 
thejn  that  they  are  intriguing  with  and  receiving 
financial  support  from  the  Transvaal,  and  recently 
some  admissions  made  by  Africander  leaders  have 
weakened  their  influence  with  the  electors.  Charges 
and  countercharges  are  freely  made,  and  a great 
deal  of  bitterness  lias  characterized  the  campaign. 
The  latest  reports  go  to  show  that  tiie  chances  in 
favor  of  the  Progressives  have  greatly  increased. 
If  they  succeed,  Mr.  Rhodes  will  in  all  probability 
resume  his  former  position  as  premier,  and  the 
consequences  are  sure  to  be  far-reaching.  He  is  a 
restless  spirit,  wholly  dominated  by  one  idea,  and 
with  immense  force  of  will  and  power  of  resource 
devoted  to  its  realization. 

It  is  always  to  be  regretted  wben  a battle  takes 
place  after  peace  lias  been  declared  or  an  armistice 
proclaimed  between  the  interested  parties.  There 
was  some  fighting  both  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico 
after  the  protocol  was  signed  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Spanish  and  United  States  govern- 
ments, and  life  was  lost,  but  tlie  most  serious  event 
was  the  bombardment  and  capture  of  Manila  be- 
fore the  news  of  peace  had  reached  there.  No 
one,  of  course,  was  to  blame  on  either  side;  the 
news  simply  had  not  reached  the  military  eom- 
manders.  The  event,  however,  has  given  the  ad- 
vocates of  Philippine  annexation  a false  argument. 
They  now  say  that  as  Manila  lias  been  taken,  and 
has  not  surrendered  to  be  held  pending  negotia- 
tions for  peace  under  the  protocol,  the  city  and 
bay  belong  to  the  United  States,  and  if  not  kept 
must  be  “given  up.”  This  is  not  only  false  rea- 
soning, but  it  is  distinctly  dishonest.  The  fact  is 
that  an  armistice  had  been  declared.  The  two 
countries  were  at  peace.  The  battle  and  capture 
were  a mistake  due  to  the  failure  of  the  news  of 
the  peace  to  reach  General  Merritt  and  Admiral 
Dewey.  But  if  the  United  States  should  seek  to 
take  advantage  of  its  own  inability  to  prevent  the 
continuance  of  military  operations  by  its  own  com- 
manders, its  conduct  would  be  sbystering,  pure  and 
simple,  and  we  are  glad  to  believe  that  no  one  con- 
nected with  the  administration  would  connive  at 
any  such  conduct. 

The  Constitution  of  the  United  States  gives  to 
President  McKinley  the  power  to  make  treaties. 
1 his  power  of  the- President  lias  been  encroached 
upon  unduly  and  wrongfully,  and  to  the  injury 
of  the  country,  by  the  Senate,  which  lias  the 
power  of  ratification.  We  believe  it  to  be  the 
duty  of  the  President  to  insist  most  firmly  upon 
his  right  to  negotiate  and  conclude  treaties,  and 
to  insist,  further,  that  the  Senate  shall  confine 
itself  to  the  task  of  ratification.  Now,  of  all  times, 
the  country  needs  that  the  Executive  shall  main- 
tain not  only  the  dignity  but  the  power  of  his 
office,  and  shall,  so  far  as  he  call,  put  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  in  ils  proper 
place.  To  ask  the  Bennie,  or  responsible  Senators, 
to  preside  at  the  negotiation  of  treaties  is  to  en- 
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courage  undue  encroachment  upon  the  Executive 
power.  We  are  quite  sure  that  a treaty  negotiated 
by  Mr.  McKinley  would  be  a much  better  treaty 
for  this  country  in  every  way  than  any  treaty  that 
may  be  negotiated  by  members  of  the  United  States 
Senate.  We  have  more  faith  in  Mr.  McKinley's 
judgment,  in  his  tact,  and  in  his  purposes  than 
we  have  in  the  judgment  or  the  purposes  or  the 
Jingoes  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Mr.  McKin- 
ley, of  course,  is  right  in  leaving  the  negotiation 
of  the  treaty  to  commissioners,  but  we  hope  that 
he  will  appoint  a commission  which  will  represent 
him  and  his  views.  And  after  he  has  negotiated 
and  signed  the  treaty,  if  the  United  States  Senate 
wishes  to  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing  to 
ratify  it,  let  the  onus  be  upon  it.  Congress  has 
not  played  a very  admirable  part  in  this  war.  It 
robbed  Mr.  McKinley  at  the  beginning  of  it  of  a 
diplomatic  victory — it  forced  a war  upon  the  coun- 
try before  the  country  was  prepared — and  the  less 
il  has  to  do  with  arranging  the  terms  of  peace  the 
better  for  all  concerned.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
appoint  Senator  Davis  on  the  commission,  for  va- 
rious reasons,  but  if  he  is  to  be  a member  he 
should  be  counterbalanced  by  ex-Senator  Edmunds 
or  some  one#  of  the  like  opinions.  Before  all  it  is 
necessary  that  the  commission  should  represent 
Mr.  McKinley,  and  should  express  his  views. 

The  question  as  to  who  is  responsible  for  the 
conditions  prevailing  at  Tampa  and  other  camps 
and  at  Santiago  by  reason  of  which  the  troops  suf- 
fered from  lack  of  food,  while  the  sick  among 
them  lacked  proper,  medical  attendance  and  med- 
ical supplies,  must  not  be  allowed  to  rest.  It  is* 
quite  probable  that  a good  many  persons  are  more 
or  less  responsible  for  failure  to  avail  themselves 
of  supplies  that  had  been  furnished  by  the  heads 
of  the  various  departments  at  Washington,  and 
whoever  has  been  guilty  of  negligence  and  inca- 
pacity should  be  severely  dealt  with.  Medical  offi- 
cers or  quartermasters  or  commissaries  should  lie 
held  to  answer  for  the  cruel  results  of  any  remiss- 
ness or  of  any  lack  of  intelligence  and  solicitude 
on  their  part.  No  one  who  has  caused  unneces- 
sary suffering  to  the  soldiers  can  be  pardoned;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  an  investigation,  the 
great  criminal  in  this  case  is  Congress.  It  is  due 
to  its  own  incapacity,  its  own  niggardliness,  its 
own  failure  to  realize  the  necessities  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  its  own  refusal  to  permit  the  building 
up  of  staff  corps  for  capable  and  efficient  action  in 
an  emergency,  and  to  its  own  interference  with 
such  staff  corps  as  we  possess,  to  the  successful 
efforts  of  its  members  in  obtaining  places  in  those 
corps  for  their  favorites,  that  we  owe  the  fact  that 
our  staff  corps  are  not  as  efficient  as  they  should  be. 
even  when  we  consider  their  size  and  the  material 
with  which  Congress  has  supplied  them.  Ami 
Congress  is  the  criminal  for  forcing  the  country 
into  a war  without  having  undertaken  to  make  any 
adequate  preparation  for  it.  This  criminal  will 
not  be  revealed,  of  course,  by  a Congressional  in- 
vestigation ; and  this  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  be 
the  duty  of  the  press  to  point  out  clearly  the  fact 
that  whatever  the  incompetency  of  which  the  ad- 
ministrative brauches  of  the  government  may  be 
guilty,  it  is  Congress  which,  in  the  first  place,  has 
treated  the  army  and  the  navy — but  the  army  more 
than  the  navy— with  indifference,  with  injustice, 
and  with  ignorant  disregard  of  consequences,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  it  is  Cougress  which  shouted 
itself  and  the  couutry  into  a war  long  before  we 
were  ready  for  it. 

RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR. 

THE  end  of  the  war  finds  the  country  with 
some  serious  and  complicated  problems,  and 
some  teachings  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  Congress 
will  be  sufficiently  humble  to  take  to  heart, 
however,  the  present  race  of  politicians  do  not  in* 
to  their  task,  which  is  not  only  onerous,  but  wl»ic  i 
also  must  compel  some  measure  of  self-renuncw- 
tion  and  of  confession,  the  people  will  eventual) 
discover  men  worthier  of  the  new  task  which  con 
quest  has  imposed  upon  the  nation.  But  it  » 
with  our  new  problems  that  we  are  now  concern- 
ed, and  the  lessons  which  the  war  offers  for  t e 
politicians  may  be  postponed  for  the  time. 

President  McKinley  has  played  his  diploma  «• 
part  well  and  skilfully  from  the  beginning  to  1 
end  of  this  unhappy  episode  in  the  nations  n* 
tory.  He  did  his  utmost  to  prevent  the  war,  an 
Congress  robbed  him  of  one  of  the  most  bril  Iwn 
diplomatic  victories  ever  won  by  an  American 
statesman.  And  now  when  he  resumes  the  "°rj 
of  negotiation  after  the  victories  of  the  arm'  am 
the  navy  have  been  won,  he  is  again  display 
the  qualities  which  gained  success  for  him  Jn  1 
ante  helium  diplomacy.  Probably  Secretary 
is  entitled  to  a share  of  the  credit  for  the  exp"^ 
tion  with  which  the  preliminary'  discussion  " 1 
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the  French  ambassador  was  conducted,  but  the 
stamp  of  the  President  must  be  recognized  here  as 
m the  earlier  crisis  for  the  simple  reason  that  the 
business  methods  of  both  occasions  bear  so  strong 
a resemblance  to  each  other.  We  wish  tint  \r5 
McKinley  might  have  seen  his  w-ay  ileir  tf a 
declaration  against  the  folly  of  holding  the  Philip- 
pines, but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  delay  and  in 
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the  character  of  their  people,  will  be  likely  to  bring 
about  the  desired  result  without  that  exasperation 
o an  already  excited  public  mind  which  would  be 
likely  to  follow  a strong  antagonistic  declaration 
by  the  Executive  at  present. 

The  end  of  the  war  finds  us  with  Cuba  and 
Puerto  Rico  and  all  the  islands  that  Spain  has 
.held  in  the  Caribbean  Sea  for  four  hundred  years 
in  our  possession.  This  old  Middle-Age  power 
whose  flag  first  floated  over  American  territory’ 
is  at  last  and  definitely  driven  out  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  and  her  successor  is  the  young  and 
lusty  republic  with  which,  for  centuries,  the' btoot- 
ed  old  monarchy  had  lived  on  friendly  terms. 
What  will  the  new  master  do  with  its  possessions? 
for  all  of  them  will  remain  its  possessions  for 
many  years  to  come.  Puerto  Rico  is  to  be  ours 
without  question,  and  we  will  be  obliged  to  retain 
Cuba  until,  in  the  language  of  the  resolution  un- 
der which  this  war  was  begun,,  a stable  govern- 
ment has  been  established  by  the  people  of  the 
island.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  administration 
to  carryout  this  purpose  of  the  resolution  in  its 
fullest  and  broadest  significance.  The  people  of 
Spain  and  of  the  United  States  have  rights  in  Cuba 
which  must  be  respected  and  guarded,  and  the  , 
Cuban  insurgents,  whatever  may  be  said  of  them  i 
by  their  apologists,  have  not  yet  shown  that  I 
they  ought  to  be  intrusted  with  the  control  of  i 
the  island;  that  the  property  or  the  persons  of  i 
those  who  were  once  their  enemies,  or  of  those  1 
who  ure  likely  to  become  their  enemies,  can  be  s 
safely  put  within  their  power.  How  long  it  will  i 
take  these  islanders  to  prove  not  only  that  they  can  t 
govern  themselves,  but  that  they  cun  treat  with  c 
justice  and  humanity  those  who,  by  reason  of  our  i 
victory  over  Spain,  are  now  living  under  the  pro-  t 
tectiou  of  the  United  States,  is  a question  that  a 
time  alone  can  answer.  This  we  do  know,  that 
the  United  States  cannot  turn  over  its  recent  ii 
enemies  to  Cuban  vengeance,  and  it  cannot  o 
consent,  either,  to  surrender  rule  to  the  Cu-  n 
bans  until  they  have  shown  themselves  ready  p 
to  make  good  laws  and  to  administer  them  wise-  p 
Jy,  for  not  only  have  the  Spanish  a right  to  our  ol 
thoughtfulness,  but  our  own  citizens  whose  in-  gi 
terests  are  in  Cuba  have  the  right  to  demand  that  sc 
we  shall  be  careful  of  them.  We  have  turned  out  at 
Spam,  and  the  responsibility  for  the  establishment  se 
of  a new  government  that  shall  take  the  place  of  ci 
t ie  old  rests  upon  us.  Barbarous  and  hard  as  was  in 
the  rule  of  the  old  monarchy,  we  cannot  permit  its  ce 

successor  to  be  worse,  or  even  so  bad.  The  result  cl 

must  be  that  we  shall  continue  to  occupy  Cuba  w 

under  military  rule  for  a long  time  to  come.  Per-  vi, 

,a!>s  ,s  occupation  will  endure  for  years.  It  is  fa 
quite  within  the  range  of  possibility  that  Cuba  St, 
will  remain  a colouy  of  the  United  States.  We  atl 
should  regret  this  exceedingly.  When  the  war  dh 
e”;ul  very  few  intelligent  Americans  wished  to  a I 
return  Cuba,  and  we  doubt  if  the  number  of  annex- 
ationists has  been  increased  by  the  knowledge  which  tin 
the  war  has  given  us  of  the  character  of  the  Cuban  up 
insurgents.  Congress  was  doubtless  honest  in  re-  to 
so  ving  against  a war  of  aggrandizement,  and  cai 
doubtless  also  expected  that  the  government  of  the  the 
island  could  be  turned  over  to  its  people  soon  after  dis 
the  conclusion  of  the  war.  But  events  have  de-  na 
termined  somewhat  otherwise,  as  the  more  clear-  of 
sighted  foresaw  would  be  the  case.  We  are  loaded  tic 
down  with  an  island  that  we  did  not  want.  We  Sla 
must  hold  it  until  a good  government  shall  be  es-  the 
tabhslied,  or  for  all  time.  For  many  years  we  a i 
must  maintain  there  a large  military  force,  which  stai 
ought  probably  to  be  part  of  our  standing  armies,  con 
tins  will  add  greatly  to  our  taxes;  but  the  duty  a s< 
must  be  met;  and  if  we  are  finally  forced  to  accept  is  w 
the  island  as  a colony,  we  must  provide  for  it  a mil 
system  of  government  much  better  and  stronger  the 
1,1,1  any  method  of  administration  that  we  now  the 
possess  for  ourselves.  cari 

l *i°r  ll'f  prcs<‘,lt  we  possess  also  the  city  and  eitli 

Harbor  of  Manila,  and  we  shall  hold  them  with  I 

a military  force  until  the  final  government  and  ima 

con  to  of  the  Philippines  shall  be  determined  upo 
y treaty.  The  settlement  of  this  question  is  the 

tile  most  difficult  task  to  be  performed  by  the  poli 
reace  Commissioners  whom  Mr.  McKinley  will  peal 
appoint.  From  what  we  have  said  as  to  our  can 
duties  m Cuba,  which  will  apply  in  some  de-  witl 
gree  to  our  task  in  Puerto  Rico,  and  from  what  able 
"e  know  concerning  our  task  in  Hawaii,  it  would  able 
seem  as  though  we  had  assumed  sufficiently  mak 
Heavy  obligations  already,  and  tiiat  it  would  not  aboi 
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^rdenTorofvi|UdenCe,t0  takC  °n  the  actional 

ourden  of  providing  and  carrying  „„  the  govern- 
ment of  the  savage  Philippines,  This  we  're 
sure,  is  the  opinion  of  the  President,  and  likew  ise  it 
IS,  we  think,  the  belief  of  the  administration  that 
the  inqmnes  as  to  population,  resources,  commerce 

o there' ! faC‘  ,tlos'  which  Admiral  bEWEY  mid 

otheis  have  been  instructed  to  make,  will  convince 
e country,  after  the  shouting  lias  ceased,  that  the 
Philippines  are  not  worth  while,  and  that  even  if 

not  3,1  old, coIo,llal  P°«'er,  these  islands  would 

not  be  to  out*  advantage. 

cornu, w a,!!ll * *'°r1>iCal  colo'!ies  and  their  value  to  this 
“V  "c  ,'ere>'oul-  readers  to  the  admirable  letter 
of  our  London  correspondent,  Mr.  Arnold  White 

ano°tl,p'SCUSSeS  GMat  B'itain  a"d  ller  c°>onists  on’ 
another  page.  No  true  and  intelligent  friend  of 
America  here  or  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic 
wants  us  to  . nutate  Great  Britain’s  failures,  or  to 
follow  in  the  pathway  of  blind  Continental  Eu- 
rope, whose  rulers  are  not  enlightened  even  by  the 
fate  which  has  at  lust  overtaken  Spain.  The  Eng- 
lishmen who  are  urging  us  to  take  the  Philippines 
are  moved  by  a desire  to  have  us  at  hand  to  help 
them  in  their  possible  war  with  Russia. 


edly  himself  remember  it  to  some  purpose  after  ho 
heciime  Goveruor.  It  would  be  obviously  “good 
pol i tics  ill  the  party  sense  for  the  Republicans  to 
nominate  him,  but  it  might  be  very  bad  for  the 
personal  interests  of  some  Republican  politicians. 


in-  THE  DEMOCRATS  IN  NEW  YORK, 
m-  That  ex  Governor  and  ex-Senator  Hill  should 
have  become  the  champion  of  the  respectable  and 
m conservative  part  of  the  Democratic  party  of  New 
its  York  is  perhaps  the  strangest  fact  in  the  political 
of  situation  of  the  State.  It  is  one  of  the  strangest  of 
ha  political  transmutations.  Times  have  changed 
lie  since  Governor  Hill  was  standing  bv  Maynard 
m and  urging  lus  appointment  to  a judicial  position 
at  as  a reward  for  a piece  of  party  service  which  the 
of  people  of  the  State  condemned  by  an  almost  un- 
Df  precedented  majority  when  the  moral  quality  of  it 
se  became  an  issue  in  an  election.  It  is  almost  as 
» strange  to  reflect  that  the  ex  - Governor  and  ex- 
it Senator  should  have  acquired  his  new  position  by 
n t ie  simple  process  of  sulking  in  his  tent.  For  the 
h change  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  after  having  op- 
ir  posed  with  vigor  the  more  crazy  planks  in  the  na- 
>-  tional  platform,  lie  sat  still  and  held  his  tongue 
it  and  ins  pen  during  the  ensuing  campaign. 

■t  Mr.  Hill’s  rival  for  the  boss-ship  of  the  party 
t in  the  State  is  Mr.  Richard  Croker,  who  stands, 
t of  course,  upon  a much  lower  plane  than  that  of  a 

- merely  scheming  and  unscrupulous  and  ambitious 
' politician.  Mr.  Croker  is  in  politics  for  the  sole  pur- 

- P®*®0!  looting  the  city  of  New  York  by  various  inodes 
r °r  blackmail,  and  especially  by  the  sale  of  indul- 

- gences  to  commit  crime.  There  is,  indeed,  no  rea- 
t son  why  the  Tammany  boss  should  trouble  himself 
. at  all  about  the  politics  of  the  State.except  to  make 
: secure  his  opportunity  for  the  exploitation  of  the 

city.  He  cares  no  more  than  he  knows  about  the 
I interests  or  the  sentiments  of  “up  the  State  ” ex- 
cept as  they  may  affect  his  hold  upon  the  criminal 
classes  of  the  city,  including  ail  those  who  are 
willing  to  pay  money  in  order  to  be  allowed  to 
violate  tiie  law.  No  boss  of  Tammany  has  thus 
far  attained  the  eminence  of  a party  boss  in  the 
State.  When  John  Kelly,  flown  with  insolence, 
attempted  the  larger  role,  his  collapse  was  imme- 
diate and  inglorious.  There  is  no  reason  to  expect 
a better  fate  for  his  successor. 

It  is  plain  that  Mr.  Hill  is  much  better  qualified 
than  Mr.  Croker  to  lead  an  effective  campaign  i 
upon  State  issues— that  is  the  campaign  which  it  is  I 
to  the  interest  of  the  Democrats  to  make.  They  i 
canuot  make  a campaign  upon  national  issues,  for  t 
the  reason  that  they  have  no  such  issues.  The  one  < 
distinctive  point  of  party  policy  made  in  their  last  1 
national  platform  is  the  free  and  unlimited  coinage  f 
of  silver  at  sixteen  to  one,  and  nobody  but  a luna-  t 
tic  would  presume  to  put  that  issue  forward  in  a 
State  election  in  New  York.  On  the  other  hand,  r 
the  Republicans  have  provided  the  Democrats  witli  1 
a State  issue  of  the  most  desirable  kind.  They  b 
stand  before  the  people  arraigned  and  in  effect  A 
convicted  of  ^having  at  least  wasted  millions  upon  r 
a scheme  for'tlie  improvement  of  the  canals  which  h 
is  worthless  without  tile  expenditure  of  many  more  u 
millions,  and  of  having  concealed  from  the  people  v 
the  necessity  of  this  additional  expenditure.  But  n 
the  appearance  of  Mr.  Croker  as  the  leader  of  a p 
campaign  against  the  waste  or  peculation  of  money,  fi 
either  public  or  private,  would  be  quite  too  absurd,  fi 
In  any  case,  the  issue  is  a germane  and  legit-  ii 
imate  issue,  and  the  Republicans  are  distinctly  A 
upon  the  wrong  side  of  it.  The  party  interest  of  tl 
the  Republicans  is  to  shift  the  issue  to  national  ti 
politics,  and  to  try  to  carry  the  election  by  an  ap-  hi 
peal  to  the  successful  conduct  of  the  war.  That  p< 
can  be  done  only  by  nominating  a Republican  — 
with  a brilliant  “ war  record,’’  if  any  such  be  avail-  cc 
able.  One  such  and  only  one  sucli  there  is  avail-  E 
able.  Theodore  Roosevelt  would  undoubtedly  is 
make  the  voters  forget,  while  he  was  a candidate,  V 
about  the  “canal  steal,”  while  lie  would  undoubt-  ot 


nee  THE  NEW  VICEROY  OF  INDIA. 

,‘l,a  >l.,T“E  “PPoiHtaent  of  the  Hon.  George  Nathan- 
,,1  1 I ( fZ0N  to  tlle  Viceroyalty  of  India  at  a time 
W crises  16  K,r<!at  deP®,,dei,cT  is  passing  through  a 
'"SIS  almost  as  severe  as  and  considerably  more 
!S  complicated  than  the  rebellion  of  ’57  is  about  as 

te  ‘ a leaP, in  tl'«  dark  as  Disraeli’s  choice 

TE,  of  Lord I Lytton  for  the  same  office.  Mr  Curzo  - 
on  18  chiefly  known  for  his  omniscience.  ' He  has 
of  been  everywhere  and  seen  everything  knows  all 

to  offi”'6"  'I61”18  ll'e  b,,oks'  llaa  written  molt 
to  of  them  and  abstracted  the  rest— to  quote  the  criti 
f."-  Cl8'«  of  a fellow-member  who  was  iiUensely  am 
he  liojed  by  Mr.  Curzon’s  superior  airs.  That  may 
ig-  or  may  not  have  been  a little  too  harsh,  but  it  is 
res  doing  the  lute  Under  secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs 
sip  no  injustice  to  say  that  the  outside  world  so  far 
has  seen  in  linn  only  a very  clever  young  man 
whose  passion  for  statesmanship  and  knowledge 
of  Eastern  affaire  have  yet  to  bear  visible  fruit 

His  appointment  must  be  taken  largely  on  trust 

d ioremost  among  the  questions  which  the  war 
nd  famine,  and  pestilence  of  the  last  two  years  have 

M S w l°  1 'VS",1  ‘8  Wl‘at  baS  C°"‘e  U‘  h*  kl,<nv ** 

of  the  .?  r°'7,a,1  PO,',C-V’  al,d  Witl*  il  aie  hound  up 
of  the  state  of  Indian  finances  and  the  overwhelming 
ed  authority  of  the  military  men.  Nature  lias  pro 
to  vided  the  northwestern  frontier  or  India  with  a 
in  wide  and  desolate  harrier  of  mountain  land,  inliab- 
,ie  ' ted  by  tribes  to  whom  independence,  varied  with 
“•  a, , „ internecine  fighting,  is  everything.  The 
!t  old  English  policy  was  to  slay  on. the  hither  side 
as  of  this  barrier,  and  as  much  as  possible  leave  tl,e 
x-  tribes  to  themselves.  If  the  Afridis  or  the  Moli- 
.y  mauds  or  the  Swatis  attacked  a British  outpost  a 
le  force  was  sent  into  their  territory,  a wholesome 
p-  chastisement  followed,  and  the  troops  returned  to 
i-  their  old  quarters.  No  attempt  was  made  to  bring 
ie  the  insurgents  under  British  authority  or  meddle 
with  their  independence.  They  were  simply  eon- 
j queued  and  fined,  and  taught  to  remember  who 
I,  were  the  rulers  of  India.  The  policy  was  not  daz- 
a zhng  or  briiliaiiliy  aggressive;  but  it  was  cheap 
s which  meant  much,  and  it  was  just,  which  meant 
more.  It  was  an  open  and  understood  arrange- 
s meat  on  both  sides. 

This  safe  and  quietly  progressive  policy,  t]le 

- work  of  the  civil  administrators  of  the  Punjab  has 
f been  done  away  with  by  the  political  generals  at 
3 feunla,  who  know  next  to  nothing  of  frontier  gov 

3 eminent,  and  cannot  bear  the  idea  of  retreating 
i from  a conquered  territory.  Their  plan  now  is  to 

- establish  outposts  in  this  mountain  wilderness 

I drive  military  roads  through  the  rebellious  dis- 
' te'®18’  and  “overawe  the  tribes”  by  a permanent 
' display  of  force.  The  Liberal  government  pledged 
i itself  in  1894  to  retire  from  Cliitral.  The  Conserv- 
atives were  no  sooner  in  office  than  they  allowed 
themselves  to  be  dictated  to  by  the  military  faction 
in  Simla,  and  ordered  the  retention  of  Cliitral. 
Naturally,  as  all  the  civil-service  experts  had  fore- 
told, the  natives  could  not  reconcile  the  constant 
preseuce  of  a British  garrison  with  the  indepen- 
dence which  had  been  formally  guaranteed  to 
them.  The  revolts  all  along  the  frontier  last  year 
were  not  due  to  the  Amir  of  Afghanislan,  nor  to 
the  Sultan’s  successes  over  Greece,  nor  to  a revival 
of  Isiamism,  nor  to  the  preachings  of  a mad  ntullu, 
but  simply  to  Great  Britain's  act  of  bad  faitli  in 
garrisoning  a district  from  which  she  h.,1  promised 
to  retire. 

Tiie  firet  thing  that  is  expected  of  the  new  Vice- 
roy is  the  abandonment  of  the  forward  policy. 

Mr.  Cl’RZON  is  an  Imperialist  through  and  through, 
but  some  of  his  speeches  during  the  height  of  the 
Afridi  campaign  showed  that  lie  understood  and 
regretted  tiie  real  cause  of  the  uprising.  Whether 
he  will  have  the  courage  to  resist  the  pressure  of 
military  opinion,  and  put  his  trust  in  the  civil  ser- 
vants, whose  life-work  is  frontier  administration,  is 
more  dubious.  There  is  nothing  in  the  forward 
policy  but  a love  of  military  aggrandizement.  It 
facilitates  rather  than  guards  against  an  invasion 
from  the  north;  it  converts  indifferent  tribesmen 
into  active  enemies;  and  it  is  ruinously  costly. 
Already  India  is  taxed  to  a point  where  any  fur- 
ther imposition  might  easily  provoke  an  insurrec- 
tion. The  unusual  expenses  of  the  last  two  years 
have  left  her  witli  a heavy  deficit,  and  comparative 
peace  on  the  border — there  is  never  an  actual  peace 
- — is  necessary  to  save  her  from  bankruptcy.  Ac- 
cording to  tiie  belief  of  some  of  the  best  judges  in 
England,  tiie  subordination  of  the  military  party 
is  essential  to  India's  salvation,  and  Mr.  CURZON’s 
Viceroyalty  is  likely  to  be  decisive  one  way  or  the 
other. 
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SCENES  AT  CAMP  WIKOFF,  MONTACK  POINT,  LONG  ISLAND.— Dbawn  by  Max  F Keeppek. 
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, . . , T„  rnnroo  of  the  war  he  cot  a little  mil-  about  it  is  true,  it  is  exceedingly  severe.  But  Captain 

worked  hard.  In  the . r j " t i tie  of  Colonel.  After  Carter’s  offence,  if  he  was  guilty,  ns  charged,  — 


cnna  of  the  discovery,  by  Professor  Ulienfeid.of  a meth 
oil  of  producing  albumen  from  the  products  of  coal-tar. 
The  chemists  tell  us  that  albumen  is  the  indispensable 
poperty^n  animal  food  that  makes  us  eatit.sothe 
deduction  has  been  drawn  that  if  we  can  get  our  albu- 
men  from  coal-tar,  wc  will  not  have  to  eat  meat.  That 
sort  of  deduction  is  belter  adapted  to  make  attractive 
head  lines  to  a cable  despatch  than  to  carry  conviction  to 
tlH.  soul  of  a hungry  man,  so  there  was  hardly  need  of  the 
warning  which  has 'followed  the  original  news,  that  while 
1 >r.  Lilienfcld  has  doubtless  made  a valuable  chemical  dis- 
covery, the  usefulness  of  artificial  albumen  as  food  is  still 
to  be  determined. 

The  investigation  of  the  war  promises  to  make  more 
trouble  and  to  induce  harder  fighting  than  the  war  itself. 
The  desire  is  very  earnest  that  every  one  wb°  W 
tiling  that  was  wrong  or  omitted  to  do  anything  that 
should  have  been  done  shall  be  caught  and  punished.  It 
makes  a serious  prospect,  and  any  citizen  who  finds  that 
his  vacation  comes  opportunely  for  him  to  abstain  from 
reading  the  newspapers  for  a month  after  peace  is  de- 
clared'will  doubtless  miss  much  reading  that  would  tend 
to  make  his  spirit  grieve.  It  seems  possible  that  there 
may  lie  overmuch  enthusiasm  about  fixing  blame  on  in- 
dividuals. There  may  be  some  individuals  who  need  to 
tic  overhauled,  but  the  average  citizen  will  feel  that  the 
great  purpose  of  investigation  and  the  great  warrant  for 
public  ity  in  all  that  concerns  our  war-making  is  the  correc- 
tion of  the  system,  and  the  improvement  of  our  methods 
of  military  administration,  so  that  when  we  have  another 
war  to  conduct  we  may  do  it  in  a workmanlike  manuer. 

The  report,  which  seems  not  at  this  writing  to  have 
been  successfully  contradicted,  that  a member  of  General 
Merritt’s  staff  has  become  engaged  to  be  married  to  a 
Honolulu  princess,  brings  with  it  premonitions  of  the 
novel  sensations  that  may  be  in  store  for  American 
society  as  a result  of  the  enlargement  of  our  boundaries. 
General  Merritt  and  his  staff  made  only  a short  stay  at 
Honolulu.  If  one  engagement  lias  resulted  from  that 
passing  visit,  what  are  we  to  look  for  as  the  result  of  a 
protracted  experience  of  the  society  of  Manila?  Some  very 
obstinate  bachelors  went  with  General  Merritt;  but  it  is 
one  thing  to  be  an  obstinate  bachelor  in  the  United  States, 
and  another  and  possibly  a more  difficult  thing  to  be 
one  in  the  Philippines.  For  one  thing,  we  are  told  that  it 
costs  so  little  to  live  in  Manila  that  even  the  poorest 
American  officer  might  safelv  permit  his  thoughts  to  turn 
toward  domestication.  And  then  the  Philippine  ladies 
have  some  extraordinary  special  recommendations.  They 
don't  wear  stockings  or  bonnets,  and  they  glory  more  in 
their  hair  than  in  their  clothes.  It  is  true  each  of  them 
wants  a pino-cloth  gown,  and  pino  cloth  is  dear;  but  there 
is  not  very  much  to  a Philippine  lady’s  gown,  and  as  the 
fashions  do  not  change  much  in  the  Philippines,  a best 
gown  lasts  very  much  longer  there  than  here. 

Whether  there  are  native  princesses  in  the  Philippines, 
and  what  are  their  quality  and  circumstances,  does  not 
appear,  but.  doubtless  we  shall  know  when  General  Mer- 
ritt's staff  gets  back. 


sXmn’ksTs  a good  book.1*  charge 

d'affaires  at  Vienna,  and  two  years  later  Ciime*,°1^LaVy 
inined  the  staff  of  the  New  xork  Tribune.  In  18<9  lit 
became  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  under  Mr.  Evarts,  and 
when  the  Huyes  administration  went  out  lie ’ btu*  t° 

the  Tribune , which  he  edited,  in  the  absence  of  Mr  Ke id 
during  the  crilicnl  period  of  the  quarrel  between  Garfield 
and  Conkline.  Editing  a New  York  newspaper  in  those 
days  was  a different  job  from  what  it  is  now,  and  wag 
done  somewhat  less  with  the  nose  than  of  late  scare  and 
somewhat  more  with  the  other  faculties.  Colonel  Hay 
edited  the  Tribuue  to  the  satisfaction  of  Mr.  Held. 

Meanwhile  Colonel  Hay  had  married  the  daughter  of 
Mr.  Slone  of  Cleveland,  a rich  and  discerning  man,  who 
had  so  manv  uses  for  an  able  soil  in  - law  that;  in  1881, 
Colouel  Hay  stopped  newspapenng  in  New  York . «nd 
went  to  live  in  Cleveland.  - It  is  suspected  that  while 
there  he  wrote  the  successful  novel  The  Iirmd-mnnert, 
but  that  has  never  lieen  proved.  Sir.  Stone  died  and  lett 
him  his  executor,  with  very  large  business  interests  to 
look  after.  Colonel  Hay  looked  after  them,  and  built  a 
notable  house  in  Washington,  where  he  spent  his  winters, 
l.o  and  Mr  Nicolav  wrote  their  Life  of  Lincoln. 


There  he  and  Mr.  Nicolay  . . 

What  Colonel  Hay  busied  himself  about  between  the  com- 
pletion of  that  lalior  and  his  appointment  to  London  is 
not  all  clear,  but  some  of  his  time  seems  to  have  been 
profitably 
and  eleetit. 

ful  Ambassador  to  England, 
efficient  Secretary  of  State,  though  it  may  seem  to  him 
rather  a hardship  to  be  promoted  from  the  most  agreeable 
place  in  the  President's  gift  to  one  that  promises  for  some 
time  to  come  to  be  exceptionally  laborious  and  difficult. 

In  the  New  York  Herald  of  August  15  wns  a report  of 
sonic  of  the  impressions  and  conclusions  that  have  resulted 
from  the  protracted  experiences  of  Dr.  Richard  Hodgson, 
of  the  Society  of  Psychical  Research  in  England, with  Mrs. 
Piper,  the  famous  medium  of  Arlington,  Massachusetts. 
Mrs.  Piper  1ms  been  much  talked  about,  and  more  or  less 
written  about,  and  is  known  as  a medium  through  whom 
very  wonderful  and  perplexing  things  are  done.  Dr. 
Hodgson’s  record  of  such  of  her  exploits  aud  experiences 
ns  have  come  under  his  observation  is  reported  to  have 
been  turned  over  to  the  Psychical  Research  Society,  and  is 
stated  to  be  very  curious  and  engaging  reading.  The  de- 
parted person  who  for  the  last  five  years  has  appeared  to 
communicate  through  Mrs.  Piper  with  persons  in  this 
world  is  described  in  the  Herald  as  "G.  P.,  a young  lit- 
erary man,  who  met  his  death  accidentally  in  New  York 
in  1892.”  This  "G.  P..”  who  seems  easily  identified  as 


_ „ was  not  only 

exceedingly  grave,  but  extremely  unusual.  Dishonesty 
in  engineer  officers  who  have  charge  of  public  works  is 
almost  unknown,  and  it  has  been  stated,  though  perhaps 
not  correctly,  that  Captain  Carter’s  case  is  the  first  of 
its  kind  on  record. 

In  the  absence  of  Admiral  Dewey,  Admiral  Cervem 
seems  to  be  the  favorite  naval  hero  of  the  hour.  The  re- 
turn of  the  fleet  that  sunk  his  ships— which  at.  this  writing 
is  still  in  prospect — will  doubtless  be  the  occasion  of  new 
demonstrations  which  may  overshadow  those  that  have 
attended  him,  but  undoubtedly  he  has  had  all  the  polite 
attention  he  cared  for,  and  perhaps  somewhat  more  than 
was  absolutely  consistent  with  entire  politeness  or  with 
liis  personal  comfort.  His  progress  to  Portsmouth  and 
back  was,  all  tilings  considered,  altogether  unparalleled 
in  the  emotions  that  characterized  it,  and  indeed  the  good 
will  and  immense  interest  the  kind  admiral  excited  came 
finally  to  be  somewhat  amusing.  At  Portsmouth,  the  news- 
papers say,  lie  kissed  a baby.  Nothing  but  his  return  to 
Spain  before  our  fall  elections  can  insure  him  against  be- 
ing  sent  to  Congress. 

Friends  of  the  government  boast  that  the  gum  now 
used  on  Uncle  Sam's  adhesive  stamps  is  of  a much  better 
quality  Ilian  formerly,  and  that  stamps  no  longer  stick 
together  in  damp  weather.  This  last  assertion  is  to  be 
taken  with  allowances,  but  persons  who  have  carried 
stamps  to  the  gen-shore,  and  exposed  them  to  fogs  and 


dv  snent  n helping  to  bring  about  the  nomination  dampness,  report  that  they  have  continued  usable  most 
lion  of  Major  McKinley.  He  has  been  a success-  of  the  time,  ami  Hat  it  is  not  as  necessary  as  far- 
Candor  to  England. and  will  doubtless  make  an  merly  to  take  special  precautions  with  Hem  Time  vv« 

• when  summer  boarders  at  the  sea-shore  kept  their  postage- 
stamps  overnight  in  a cup  of  water,  as  sonic  persons  keep 
their  teeth.  It  is  not  necessary  to  do  so  now',  and  Uncle 
Sam  himself  reports  a grent  saving  of  trouble  and  ex 
pc  use  because  his  own  supplies  of  postage  stamps  in  sheets 
do  not  stick  together  in  storage.  There  is  still  some 
grumbling  about  the  taste  of  the  gum.  but  much  of  that 
is  due  to  force  of  habit.  The  government  mucilage  is 
not  intended  to  be  edible,  and  the  buck  of  the  stamps 
ought  not  to  taste  so  good  ns  to  be  a temptation  to  cliil 
dren.  Most  persons  can  lick  three  or  four  contemporary 
stamps  without  discomfort.  For  more  squeamish  per 
sons  there  might  be  a profit  in  stamps  with  sugar-coated 
backs,  but  that  may  safely  be  left  to  private  enterprise. 
There  is  no  foundation  at  all  for  the  libellous  statement 
sometimes  beard  that  the  present  government  gum  has  in 
toxicating  properties  and  undermines  the  habits  of  slump 
clerks.  It  can  be  used  with  entire  safety  so  far  as  is  rea- 
sonably necessary. 

The  growth  of  suburban  trolley  lines  promises  to  affect 
the  habits  of  the  American  people  about  as  much  as  the 
George  Pellew  was  a friend  of  Dr.  Hodgson,  and  had  invention  of  the  bicycle.  At  first  the  trolley  merely  snpi  r- 
discusscd  psychical  matters  with  him.  Though  not  be-  seded  the  horse  us  a means  of  hauling  street  cars  in  the 
lieving  in  a future  life,  he  had  shown  interest  in  that  cities,  but  it  long  ago  passed  that  use  and  sped  far  beyond 
problem  and  bad  volunteered  to  assure  Dr.  Hodgson  that  the  boundaries  of  cities,  until  now  from  being  a mere 
if  he  should  die  in  time  he  would  make  every  effort  to  means  of  necessary  transportation  it  has  come  to  do  an  im- 
communicate  with  him  through  Mrs.  Piper.  Before  “ G.  mensc  business  in  carrying  folks  who  ride  for  pleasure.  A 
P.’s”  death  Mrs.  Piper’s  familiar  spirit  was  one  Dr.  Pen-  few  years  ago  driving  on  country  roads- was  a luxury  rc- 
nuit  who  gave  himself  out  as  a French  physician.  This  served  for  persons  who  had  horses  or  could  lure  them, 
person  was  ousted  by  “G.  P.”  who  seems  now  to  have  Then  the  bicyclists  claimed  tlieir  share  of  the  country  mid 
monopolized  the  medium’s  facilities  for  communication.  everywhere  made  their  claim  good  Now  all  over  tin*  land 
Dr  Hodgson  complains  that  he  cannot  report  and  pub-  the  trolley  makes  long  country  rides  possible  to  thousands 
lish  some  of  the  most  convincing  of  the  phenomena  that  of  persons  who  are  too  young,  or  too  old,  or  too  intlrm  or 
came  to  his  notice,  because  the  communications  made  had  lazy  to  ride  bicycles,  and  too  poor  or  too  timid  to  duu* 
to  do  with  such  very  private  personal  affairs.  His  con-  horses.  Trolley  ing  through  a pretty  country  in  good  ue.- 


not  averse r_ ... 

to  him.  been  under  notice  by  skilled  and  distrustful  scientific  ob- 

lle  is  an  Irishman  by  derivation,  though  born  in  Glas-  servers  for  fifteen  years.  Dr.  Hodgson’s  report  alone 


In  view  nf  He  probability  Hat  Sir  Thomas  Lipton’s  elusion,  so  fur  ns  be  has  gone,  seems  to  be  that  there  is  no  Her  is  an  admirable  amusement  It  u > cool,  c <«  ■ ; ■ 

Shamrock  will  he  He  next  yacht  to  sail  for  the  America’ » hypothesis  Hat  would  account  for  what  lie  lias  observed  and  refreshing.  We  are  told  that  its  cnee ' L9  °P  l.  , • ’ 
cup  it  is  expedient  that  we  make  Sir  Thomas's  acquaint-  which  would  not.  be  more  preposterous  and  incredible  in  many  places,  m the  unproved  health  of  c ty  uiiu  i., 
anee  and  try  to  discern  what  manner  of  man  lie  is.  The  than  the  theory  that  lie  has  had  communication  with  the  whose  mothers  are  able  to  carry  them i no*  on i long  rims 
announcement  came  by  cable,  almost  simultaneously  with  spirit  of  a departed  person.  At  present,  therefore,  he  ad-  where  they  get  good  air  and  cool  oB.  I roiieiiiig 
the  news  of  the  prospect  of  a challenge,  that  lie  lmd  given  mits  a belief  in  spiritism.  Professor  William  James,  of  standard  summer  resource  in  Washington, wlitre  it  au  mi. 
a hundred  thousand  pounds  to  a Princess  of-Wnles  fund  Harvard,  has  lieen  a careful  observer  of  Mrs.  Piper,  aud  the  easiest  menus  of  keeping  cool,  it  is  a recognize 
to  provide  cheap  meals  for  London  workingmen.  We  lie  agrees  absolutely  with  Dr.  Hodgson  that,  whatever  source  in  New  York, ,aml,  apparently,  every  ^lereeise  d- 
may  infer  from  that  that  he  has  money  to  spare  and  is  other  explanation  may  bo  made  of  her  performances,  the  tween  Boston  and  Mount  Desert,  along  the  new 

-* so  to  spending  it,  provided  the  occasion  appeals  theory  of  fraud  is  not  to  be  entertained.  Mrs.  Piper  has  coast,  with  its  remarkable  succession  of  s urn  me  •• 

* - - - * - • there  is  now  almost  a continuous  line  of  trolley  railroads 

They  run  from  village  to  village,  and  from  port  topoti. 
and  wherever  the  seafaring  pleasure-seeker  goes  ashore  lie 
finds  summer  boarders  trolleying  in  shoals  up  anu  do" 
the  country,  and  getting  the  most  for  their  money  nun 
Rear-Admiral  William  A.  Kirkland,  who  died  at  the  summer  boarders  ever  got.  A great  institution  is 

Mare  Island  Navy  Yard  in  San  Francisco,  was  born  in  trolley-car.  It  beats  the  livery  horse  out  of  sight,  an 

North  Carolina  in  1830,  and  began  his  long  service  in  the  the  worthy  fellow  of  the  bicycle, 

navy  when  be  was  fourteen  years  old.  He  became  pnssed- 
midsliipmnn  in  1850,  and  was  commissioned  lieutenant  in 
1858.  During  most  of  the  civil  war  he  was  stationed 
away  from  home,  with  the  Brazil  Squadron  until  1802, 
and  at  the  China  station  and  in  the  East  Indies  until  1804, 

but  be  was  ordered  back  in  time  to  take  part  in  the  cap-  jv»o,  a«v»  — - . .. 

is  credited  with  being  a very  lively  sportsman,  who  will  turc  of  Mobile  in  1804.  In  later  years  lie  wns  in  command  disproportionate  to  their  strength.  Two  Cincmnatl  nov. 
make  the  best  race  that  British  wits  and  British  money  of  the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  (1885),  was  supervisor  of  New  Willy  Good  and  Harry  Price,  me  reported  to  trn 

can  provide  for,  and  will  prove  in  all  respects  a good  and  York  Harbor  (1889),  and  was  commandant  of  the  League  ling  about  from  city  to  city,  raising  money  among 

reasonable  man  to  sail  against.  / t„i„..,i  xr it 1 ««i. — » k„;i,i  « Mn  wnlure 


gow.  Scotland.  He  laid  the  foundation  of  his  fortune  by 
selling  Irish  bacon  to  the  Scotch.  When  Irish  bacon 
ceased  to  lie  procurable  in  quantities  big  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  markets  lie  found  for  it,  he  fell  back  on  Chicago, 
where  he  has  long  had  large  interests  in  the  pork-packing 
industry.  His  fortune  is  said  to  have  been  very  greatly 
swelled  by  investments  in  Ceylon,  where,  after  the  coffee- 
hug  had  destroyed  the  coffee  plantations,  he  bought  a 
number  of  estates  that  came  into  the  market  and  planted 
them  with  tea.  It  was  an  experiment,  and  turned  out  to 
lie  successful  and  very  profitable. 

Besides  being  rich,  shrewd,  and  benevolent.  Sir  Thomas 


covers  nearly  five  hundred  instances  of  phenomena  in 
which  she  was  concerned. 


The  boys  and  girls  in  various  parts  of  the  country 
have  interested  themselves  in  various  schemes  to  ■ 
money  to  build  a battle  ship  may  easily  find  some  out  v 
for  their  energy  which  is  better  suited  to  their  tew « 
years,  and  the  accomplishment  of  which  is  less  ) 


The  promotion  of  Ambassador  Hay  to  succeed  Judge 
Day  as  Secretary  of  State  calls  attention  once  more  to 
the  unusual  proportion  of  plums  in  Colonel  Hay's  cake. 
No  one  questions  that  the  new  Secretary  is  an  able  and 
deserving  person,  or  that  lie  has  shown  himself  equal  to 


lorn.  naroor  iiootq,  anu  wns  commandant  or  me  league  img  uooui  irom  cny  iu  ony,  juidius  ------  * . 

Island  Navy  Yard  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  commissioned  school  - children  to  build  a ship  to  replace  the  • 

commodore  in  1893,  rear-admiral  in  1894,  and  commanded  They  went  to  Washington  and  called  on  the  1 resiu  . 
the  European  station  for  more  than  a year,  until  Novem-  wlio,  instead  of  giving  them  true  fatherly  advice.  • 
her,  1895.  In  July.  1890.  lie  was  put  in  command  of  the  pressed  great  interest  in  their  plan  and  gave  them  ft  K‘ 
navy-yard  at  San  Francisco,  and  though  ho  was  retired  of  recommendation.  It  was  reported  a fortnight  ago  >■ 
last  July,  the  intention  was  that  lie  should  retain  his  com-  they  had  already  raised  *35,000.  Nevertheless,  W *1')  ■ . 
mand  until  the  end  of  the  war  with  Spain.  lie  died  from  Harry  would  do  well  to  return  to  Cincinnati  and  to  p 

- • - - ...i  i..  c. d.ina  with  ins  own 


difficult  jobs  of  great  variety  and  importance.  If  there  is  the  effect  of  a surgical  operation.  lie  was  reprimanded  vate  life,  and  let  Uncle  Sam  build  liis  ships  with  his 

lio  is  handy  with  his  intellectuals,  by  Secretary  Herbert  for  sending  a letter  of  congratula-  money.  His  need  of  a new  ship  is  not  violently  P**88  * 


a man  in  the  country  who 
Colonel  Hay  is  that  person ; but  lie  has  been  a lucky  man, 
too.  One  gets  the  impression,  from  running  over  the  facts 
of  his  career,  that  he  has  managed,  in  a very  unusual  de- 
gree, to  combine  a pleasing  maximum  of  achievement  and 
distinction  with  a minimum  of  disagreeable  drudgery 


money.  m»  meu  w » »*«»*  o*»f  •«  - * , 

lion  to  President  Fame  on  his  election  as  President  of  just  at  the  present  moment,  anti  he  lias  several  goou 
France, but  he  held  that  the  letter  was  a personal  one  which  a-making  and  will  soon  start  some  more.  . 

grew  out  of  liis  acquaintance  with  M.  Fame.  Some  coin-  Miss  Mary  Meurs,  of  Chicago,  is  also  reported  to 
ments  he  made  in  a newspaper  interview  on  the  American  fired  with  the  ambition  to  raise  money  for  a new  w • 
missionaries  in  Syria  brought  him  a good  deal  of  hostile  ship  among  American  girls;  she  dots  not  want  the  girts 

■ ' - - In  evidence  of  her  capacity. 

that  she  is  » 


Of  course  there  has  been  drudgery,  but  it  seems  to  have  criticism;  but  his  naval  record  was  good,  and  he  was  re-  be  outdone  by  the  hoys 
been  nearly  all  either  pleasant  or  done  under  exceeding  guided  us  a highly  efficient  officer.  recorded  by  a contei 

stirring  and  interesting  conditions.  J 

He  was  born  in  Indiana  in  1838— a time  when  the  Mid-  It 
die  West  was  in  a particularly  likely  state  to  grow  up  tain 
with.  His  father  was  a physician,  and  indue  lime  sent  the  ; 
him  to  Brown  University,  where  lie  wns  graduated  in  the  : 

1*58.  His  grandfather  lived,  or  hud  lived,  in  Springfield, 

Illinois.  He  went  there  to  study  law.  ami  in  1859  became 
a student  in  the  office  of  Abraham  Lincoln.  If  there  was 
an  instructive  place  in  the  country  about  that  time  it  was 
Lincoln's  law  office.  Mr  Hay  learned  polities  there,  and 
when  Lincoln  went  to  Washington  his  hiw  clerk  went 
with  him.  For  the  next  live  years  Mr.  Hay  undoubtedly 


;t  uy  a contemporary  iic»»i»»|ici  • # 

pianist  of  considerable  skill,  and  tenches  a Bihlc-eii  - 
It  is  rumored  that  the  court  martial  which  tried  Cap-  young  men.  None  the  less,  building  battle-ships  is  ' 
in  Oberlin  M.  Carter  found  him  guilty  of  defrauding  big  a task  for  her.  and  unsuitable  in  other  particular- 

L“  ‘**•'1  * 1 , * - * - ■>*-—*—  1 She  would  do  better  to  stick  to  her  Biblc-clnss,  nnu  " 

her  boys  that  lighting  is  usually  inexpedient  ana  » 
frequently  wrong.  , ...]. 

So  also  of  the  unknown  person  who  has  started  a 
less  chain  that  carries  dimes  for  a battle  ship  to  becre  ^ 
t ....n-  ti..,i  i.  ..  I....1  t™  I, ml  Wliprs  the  Secretin'- 


government,  and  sentenced  him  to  be  dismissed  from 
the  army,  to  be  imprisoned  for  not  less  than  ten  or  more 
than  twenty  years,  and  to  suffer  further  penalties  ami 
disgrace.  It.  will  be  remembered  that  Captain  Carter's 
trial  began  some  months  before  the  war  with  Spain  broke 
out.  and  that  the  findings  of  the  court  have  long  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Secretary  of  War.  The  sentence,  what- 
ever it  may  be,  has  not  yet  been  approved,  ami  how  much 
of  it  will  take  effect,  remains  to  he  seen.  If  the  report 


That  is  a bad  plan.  too.  and  fathers  the  * -■  - -. 

who  won't,  receive  the  dimes,  and  don’t  know  wlnit 
with  them.  „ 

E.  S.  Martin. 


Google 
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LONDON. 


rr, . _ Am {put  6,  1808. 

Tiie  reeent  Parliamentary  discussion  on  the  question 
of  British  influence  in  the  Yang-tse  Valiev  has  tot, chert 
only  the  surface  of  the  question.  The  sub  “t  of  na 
tional  extension  or  expansion  is  one  that  affects  in  differ- 
ent ways,  but  at  the  same  time,  the  future  of  the  Anelo- 
Saxon  race  on  both  sales  of  the  Atlantic,  The  propofols 
of  American  statesmen  with  regard  to  the  Philippines^ 
feet  Gt  cat  Britain  in  mucli  the  same  way  as  the*  latter’s 
treatment  of  the  question  of  the  "oprn  iloor'  in  f'l  L 
affects  the  Unites!  States.  It  is  worth  wh“e  to  exp, ore 
the  ques  ion  of  British  expansion  more  thoroughly  tha^ 
is  possible  in  a debate  in  the  House  of  Commons  who™ 
the  interests  of  political  parties  are  apt  to  supersede  con 
siderations  of  national  welfare.  There  are  scVTn  reasons 
which  have  induced  Great  Britain  and  other  nntiZ  h, 
former  times  to  embark  on  the  policy  of  extension,  Four 

PnlnGo  “tuo8!!  lafV0  “0W  <?asnd  10  operate  in  the  British 
Empire.  The  first  cause  of  extension  wgsthe  foundation 
ofcolomes  as  penal  settlements.  NewSouth  Wales, Norfolk 
Island,  and  Tasmania  were  originally  intended  expressly 
a?  Pe'lal,  settlements,  and  they  were  used  as  Siberia  and 
New  Caledonia  are  now  used  by  Russia  und  France  re- 
spectively In  former  years  the  West  Indies  were  sup- 
plied  with  labor  from  convict  sources.  Neither  England 
nor  America  now  requires  penal  colonies;  but  the  fact  of 
France  continuing  to  transport  convicts  to  French  islands 
in  the  Pacific  is  a present  and  future  source  of  trouble 
between  the  Latin  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  races. 

The  second  object  has  been  the  foundation  of  colonies 
as  an  outlet  for  political  or  religious  exiles  To  this 
Muse  was  due  the  foundation  of  Maryland  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  and  the  New  England  States  by  the  Puritans, 
llns  cause  has  practically  ceased  to  operate  in  Britain 
except  in  the  case  of  Irishmen,  who  a*oid,  however  for 
the  most  part,  emigration  to  the  British  colonies. 

The  third  object  was  the  formation  of  military  garri- 
sons. Tins  was  the  idea  with  which  most  of  the  Roman 
colonics  were  founded;  and  it  is  nlso  operative  io  main- 
taining a way  of  communication — that  is,  coaling-stations 
—between  London  and  the  extremities  of  the  empire 
Gibraltar  and  Aden  are  examples  of  military  garrisons 
which  are  maintained  solely  to  keep  up  the  nervous  sys- 
tem of  the  empire.  Gibraltar  and  Aden,  therefore  really 
depend  not  upon  their  own  intrinsic  value,  but  on  British 
rule  and  British  interests  in  India,  Australia,  and  China. 

The  fourth  and  commonest  cause  of  extension  has  been 
to  feed  tiie  mother-country  with  tribute,  exclusive  trade 
or  direct  revenue.  Such  tribute  was  collected  by  Athens 
and  Persia  in  olden  times,  nnd  by  Spain  and  Portugal  up 
to  the  present  year.  Since  1778  England  has  learned  that 
not  ascendency  but  equality  is  the  only  means  of  maintain 
mg  the  integrity  of  the  empire.  To  sum  up,  the  Anglo 
Saxon  race  does  not  require  to  use  colonies  as  penal  set- 
t ements.does  not  collect  tribute  from  them, does  not  value 
them  its  outlets  for  a discontented  population,  while  so 
far  as  England  is  concerned,  the  naval  and  military  clinin 
of  communications  is  pretty  well  established, and  requires 
no  substantial  additions.  So  much  for  the  obsolete  rea- 
sons for  colonization,  which  operate  no  longer  cither  in 
Lnglaud  or  America. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

^ to  our  dependen“  °° 

‘™lh  °<  tlie  muter  is  that  the  idea  of  expansion  is 
rarely  thought  out;  certainly  not  in  Great  Britain  So 
long  as  the  temperate  places  on  the  earth’s  surface  were 
unoccupied  there  could  be  no  question  ns  to  the  wisdom 

but  the  obi  |eTntb7  pe0P11c,°.f  tl,c  English-speaking  race 
™ita,hei”  f,d  Ttem  of  Entish  colonization  was  an  ir- 
rational jumble  of  two  conflicting  idens.  Before  America 
became  a nation  the  old  colonial  system  claimed  io  rule 
the™  ,.°!  a M;Cnllse , thl'y  wcrc  Englishmen  nnd  bro 
Tnrftan>/tti°1!®ht  to  rule  them  as  if  they  were  subjugated 
Indians— that  is.  ns  Germany  and  France  rule  their  colo- 
nies Yo-day.  While  therefore  it  treated  them  as  an  inferior 

?hev  cn"Trred|Pe°Pi  el  it  &"ve  tl,c,n  80  much  liberty  that 
they  could  easily  rebel.  This  hybrid  conception  of  Colo- 

!wPrlre  Wff  responsible  for  England's  delay  In  break- 
trnef?  1 SPams  *,  or  Venetian  conception  or  the 
true  functions  of  a dependency.  No  one  ever  thought  of 
inquiring  whether  Middlesex  or  Aberdeenshire  rendered 
any  sufficient  return  for  the  money  laid  out  upon  them 
ns ivpnt'i (’,ftpada'  Australia,  and  tfie  Cape  becSTe  lo  us 
ns  Kent  and  Cornwall,  no  real  tie  united  the  various  nnd 
widely  separated  parts  of  the  British  Empire. 


don— whteh  isT/emlT  Amity  ” A«- 

Armageddon,  notwithstanding  the  ••  open  door  ’’  in  Chi 
hli.  ,sa,!eciissit.y  of  existence.  Millions  of  unborn  Eng 
fish  cluldren  will  cither  live  comfortably  ou  the  product 
tee  Vn  'lcv'1  Vi*0  f'H'.'.rt  inhahitams  of  the  teeming  Yang, 
tec  Valley,  or  they  will  be  compelled  to  drag  on  a iovleSi 
and  hungry  existence.  If  Britain  were  ousted  flora  IW 

f«l*thoChlow  wbiFrTn‘  gc,,eration  "'oul<1  immediately 
rrurb  of  it.  ' lls  SUfcess°f  would  be  deprived  ot 

rather  tl™  ?°Ur-T  °f  lncoul<!  i but  since  men  will  fight 
rather  than  famish,  the  certainty  of  a collision  between 
Russia  and  England  for  the  mastery  of  Asia  does  not 
hang  on  the  opinions  of  ministers  or  the  tastes  of  the 
monarch,  hut  on  the  bread-and-butter  question  which  is 
fnC,!I>r  m i"'''"1  Problems.  So  fnr  British 
Fimey;,l  aS  <lm"lul'y  Milled  in  China,  while,  ot  the  same 
time,  !t  lias  scored  signal  successes  in  Egypt  and  if  Kitch 
” m bis  September  liatilc  at  Omdurmnn 

corfld  ,B-lUsh  policy  Egypt  Will  be  re- 

exulaiii  The  On  if  IS  but  "°t  diffleuit  to 

explain  i lie  Queen  heartily  approves  of  the  Envntinn 
policy  of  advance  while  her  Majesty  is  apprelS™  of 

Fivm8nn,i°r>in"  ad],I:n‘ur0Jus  policy  in  China.  Both  in 
Egypt  and  China  the  hand  which  guides. British  policy 
is  tlie  same  ; the  rival  influences  to  be  encountered  are 

lil?  difti™ltics  to  be  overcome  are  Wcntican 

sni^ll'i 6 u"  Bb7.Pl ,lle  British  are  accustomed  io  look  for 
success  in  their  diplomacy,  finance,  nnd  arms  we  open  our 

with  Jhe  expectation  of  finding  a new  rebuff 
toast  and  tea  }'  “ ^ 1 Wi“‘  lh,)  nlornin«  choP. 


In  other  words,  the  British  Empire  to-day  is,  spite  of  an- 
pearanees,  not  merely  held  together  by  considerations  of 
Ios8-  but  by  a bond  analogous  to  that  which 
m mnm  0f  a family.  To  speak,  therefore,  o S 


The  positive  value  of  extension  is  to  be  divided  under 
three  heads:  first,  increase  of  trade;  second,  a healthy 
outlet  for  surplus  population;  third,  because  the  union 
bet  ween  the  English  who  live  in  England  and  those  who 
live  m the  colonies  gives  to  every  subject  of  the  Queen  a 
better  position  in  the  world  than  he  would  have  as  the 
inhabitant  of  a little,  an  independent,  hut  an  isolated 
state  That  these  advantages  are  real  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  the  British  Empire,  outside  the  United  Kingdom 
takes  more  than  one -third  of  the  goods  manufactured  in 
these  islands  for  exportation.  Secondlv,  man  for  man 
even  under  ihc  operation  of  free  trade,  the  inhabitants  of 
Britain  beyond  tlie  seas  consume  an  amount  of  British 
manufactures  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  consumption  of 
foreigners.  Thirdly,  the  markets  in  importnut  outlying 
parts  of  the  British  Empire  are  rapidly  increasing  while 
alien  markets  are  as  rapidly  diminishing.  Fourthly  since 
protection  seems  to  be  the  rule  of  all  the  large  suites  the 
advantage  to  Britain  of  trade  with  the  colonies,  on  such 
lines  as  those  laid  down  by  Sir  Wilfrid  Luurier  in  the  case 
of  Canada,  is  likely  to  he  of  great  value  in  the  future. 

.S^auce  the  British  Colonial  position  may . 
enable  Americans  to  judge  for  themselves  how  far  the* 
policy  of  extension  meets  their  own  national  wants.  If 
America  requires  no  penal  settlements,  exiles  no  religious 
or  political  refugees,  docs  not  hanker  after  military  garri- 
sons in  isolated  posts,  and  rejects  the  idea  of  collecting 
tribute  from  newly  acquired  possessions,  the  only  rensons 
for  the  formation  of  American  colonies  are  for  an  outlet 
for  a surplus  population,  to  enhance  the  position  already 
occupied  in  the  world  by  the  United  Suites,  or  to  increase 
American  trade.  Every  one  knows  that  India  and  Egypt 
do  not  add  to  the  strength  of  Britain.  It  is  true  that  Lord 
Beaconsfield  sent  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  and  Sikh  regi- 
ments have  repeatedly  been  sent  to  the  Soudan  or  to 
Uganda.  But  India  can  never  he  denuded  of  troops,  the 
garrison  of  389,238  officers  nnd  men  being  barely  sufficient 
to  maintain  the  British  Raj.  Furthermore,  tlie  Indiau  Bm- 
p'1^ constantly  entails  upon  Britain  great  anxiety  in  the 
field  of  foreign  politics.  Our  difficulties  with  Russia  are 
all  traceable  to  our  position  in  India.  Whatever  power 
holds  India  must  either  hold  its  own  in  Egvpt,  Persia,  or 
China,  or  submit  to  a process  of  gradual  hut  certain  ex- 
tinction. 

Apart,  therefore,  from  the  glory,  prestige,  or  reputation 
derived  front  mere  territorial  possession,  tlie  advantage 
which  we  get  from  the  ownership  of  India  is  purely  com- 
mercial. Heavy  though  the  burden  he,  expulsion  from 
iuuia, or  its  abandonment,  would  mean  the  death-knell  of 
p i i1-118*1  Empire.  A fatal  blow  to  the  purchasing  power 
of  India  would  be  struck  in  the  desperate  conflict  which 
would  rage  before  we  were  defeated.  Anarchy  on  a colos- 
sal scale  would'  follow  the  retirement  of  Briiain  from  India 
ami  Egypt.  The  material  prosperity  of  the  two  countries 
would  disappear.  No  had  times  ever  known  in  England 
would  lie  even  a pale  reflection  of- what  would  ensue  in 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  Midlands.  Whole  coim- 


unite8  the  members  ««  « iniiiuv.  10  speak,  therefore,  o S 
the  colonial  possessions"  of  England  is  a misnomer. 
England  has  no  colonies.  She  has  not  a square  mile  of 
territory  in  any  temperate  climate  in  the  world  to  which 
she  can  send,  as  of  right,,  her  surplus  population.  It  is 
because  Spain  has  treated  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  as  posse*. 

that  she  is  losing  them.  In  no  sense  can  one  Eng- 
lish-speaking population  be  spoken  of  as  the  possession  of 
another  population  of  the  same  race.  Some  of  the  coloni- 
al premiers  who  were  in  England  last  year  for  the  Queen’s 
Jubilee  were  by  no  menus  reticent  in  expressing  their  dis- 
like for  the  terms  “ colony  ” and  “ colonist.”  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier  claimed  “ nationhood  ” for  Canada,  and  in  so  doing 
advanced  the  cause  of  imperial  federation.  The  word 
'*  effipny  ” or  “ colonial  possession  ” is  inapplicable  to  the 
daughter  states  of  Britain,  because  at  the  bottom  of  it  is 
the  idea  that  a colony  is  an  estate  which  has  to  be  worked 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mother-country.  Since  all  the  colo- 
nies of  Spain  were,  in  a certain  sense,  conquered  depend- 
encies, it  is  evident  how  the  barbaric,  principle  pervaded 
lier  colonial  system,  and  how  it  lurked  there,  poisoning 
the  happiness  of  men,  until  it  died  a violent  death  at  the 
hand  of  President  McKinley  and  his  government. 

Properly  speaking,  and  certainly  if  we  exclude  India 
the  British  Empire  is  not  an  empire  at  all.  It  is  merely 
a nation  so  widely  dispersed  that  before  the  age  of  the 
three-cylinder  engine  and  cheap  telegraphy  the  bonds  of 
language,  race,  common  law,  and  religious  faith  were 
practically  cut  by  sheer  distance.  As  soon  ns  the  obstacle 
of  distance  began  to  disappear  by  the  advance  of  science 
political  union  over  vast  areas  began  to  be  possible;  aud 
as  Greater  Britain  has  had  eighty  years’  start  over  the 
Latins,  the  Teutons,  and  the  Slavs,  the  British  nation  is 
not  only  a reality,  hut  a fnr  more  robust  reality  than  the 
conglomeration  of  Slavs,  Turkomans,  Poles.  Germans, 

* urns,  Armenians,  Greeks,  Buddhists,  Mussulmans,  Cath- 
olics, and  Protestants  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Russia. 


If  what  is  written  above  is  correctly  stated,  it  follows 
that  the  British  Empire  outside  the  British  Islands  con- 
sists of  two  parts : the  onej  the  temperutc  regions,  in- 
habited by  English -speakers,  which  add  both  to  the  politi- 
cal strength  and  the  material  wealth  of  the  nation;  and 
the  other,  tlie  tropical  regions,  which  are  a source  of 
political  weakness,  aud  involve  enormous  outlay,  hut 
contribute  to  the  wage  fund,  indispensable  to  a manufac- 
turing nation  dependent  for  food  and  necessaries  grown 
in  other  lands.  Since  the  destiny  of  the  bulk  of  the  tem- 
perate regions  of  the  earth’s  surface  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  English-speaking  people  for  a century  or  more,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  future  government  of  tropical 
or  sub  tropical  regions  of  the  earth  seems  likely  to  fall 
into  the  same  system  of  control.  As  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd 
lias  pointed  out  in  a remarkable  contribution  to  the 
London  Times,  on  the  subject  of  the  “ Control  of  the 
Tropics,”  we  are  living  in  a period  of  new  and  higher 
standards  of  national  duty  in  our  relations  to  the  tropics. 

If  the  United  Stales  pursues  the  path  of  extension,  it 
seems  likely  that  American  experience  of  tropical  control 
will  he  identical  with  that  of  this  country.  That  experi- 
ence may  be  briefly  summed  up  as  necessitating  the  cre- 
ation of  a high-minded,  unselfish,  incorruptible,  and  con- 
tinuous civil  service  for  the  administration  of  tlie  affairs 
of  people  of  a different  and  lower  race  than  that  of  their 
masters.  Expansion,  furthermore,  involves  unxious  re- 
sponsibilities in  foreign  politics;  collision  with  ambitious 
powers;  the  adoption  of  the  European  principle  of  mili- 
tarism; a standing  army;  a powerful  navy;  continual 
temptation  to  the  policy  of  adventure,  and  the  tendency 
towards  constant  expansion  as  tlie  only  alternative  to 
national  contraction  and  retreat. 

Tropical  expansion  is  a necessity  of  life  to  England, 
but  it  makes  readiness  for  and  organized  victory  in  war 
the  two  conditions  of  existence.  How  far  the  United 
States  will  he  satisfied  with  the  policy  of  extension  when 
it  is  discovered  that  the  burdens  entailed  therebj'  are  pal- 
pably out  of  all  proportion  greater  than  the  material  ad- 
vantages to  lie  derived,  is  a matter  upon  which  the  impar- 
tial historian  of  the  future  may  probably  have  much  to 
say.  Every  Englishman  of  weight  with  whom  I have 
conversed  on  tlie  matter,  without  exception,  has  ex- 
pressed unfeigned  delight  at  the  prospect  of  American  m uns  vww,  nom  >y  imuiii  neviu,  me  scion  oi  one  oi  me 
extension.  This  joy  is  the  result  not  of  altruistic  afifee-  proudest  houses  in  the  English  peerage,  was  recently  con 
tion.  but  of  natural  pleasure  that  the  prospect  of  a collision  demned  to  a term  of  imprisonment  for  fraud  twice  or  thrice 

in  the  Far  East  between  tlie  rulers  of  Siberia  aud  of  India  *»•«♦  «*-”»**  1 ; — — •■«■**  lf  »- 

is  not  likely  to  find  the  English  unfriended  nnd  alone. 

The  preparations  of  the  universal  world  for  a great 


The  only  defence  made  by  ministers  for  the  humiliatimr 
nar'  rr,enf-tllelr  pnli?y  Ciiina  Is  the  record  of  a number 
of  details  in  winch  England  may  be  field  to  have  profited 
Tlie  speech  in  winch  Mr.  George  Curzon  defended  the 
government  was  torn  to  pieces  in  the  course  of  an  able 
and  impartial  survey  of  tlie  situalion  by  Sir  Edward 
Grey,  who  filled  tlie  position  of  Under  secretary  for  For- 
eign Affairs  under  tlie  last  government.  Sir  Edward 
Grey  has  Jong  been  marked  out  for  high  office,  nnd  from 
the  lime  I first  heard  him  speak  I have  always  believed 
that  he  would  some  day  he  Prime  Minister  of  England 
Mr.  Gladstone  once  spoke  in  conversation  of  Sir  Edward 
Grey  as  ' a man  who  combined  greater  capacity  nnd  less 
inclination  for  public  affairs  " than  any  one  lie  ever  knew 
Sir  Edward  Grey  s summary  of  tlie  silunlion  in  China  is 
generally  accepted  as  accurate.  We  are  being  gradually 
but  most  effectually  squeezed  out.  The  • • opfndoor  " is 

?bu‘  r w”"?  """*••  Vl',c“  Grcat  Britain  obtained  tlie 
/ease  of  Wci-hai  wei,  tlie  British  government  quite  spon- 
taneously disclaimed  all  right  to  construct  railways  in  the 
teintory  behind  that  port.  In  tlie  German  sphere  of  in- 
fluence,  therefore,  tlie  door  was  slammed  in  his  own  face 
by  Lord  Salisbury  himself.  In  the  South  tlie  French  arc 
ctaimmg  exclusive  privileges,  which,  if  granted,  will  shut 
off  Bui  mall  precisely  as  Sierra  Leone  is  closed  in  by  the 
French  Hinterland  in  West  Africa.  Worst  of  aif,  the 
lnng-tse  Valley,  whieli  we  were  given  to  understand  liv 
the  statements  of  ministers  to  be  English,  turns  out  to  be 
less  English  than  it  is  Russian  or  German.  Mutters  are 
approaching  a crisis,  and  although  John  Bull  is  ponder- 
ously slow  to  act,  and  most  unwilling  to  bestir  himself 
there  is  no  doubt  whatever  Hint  the  test  ense  has  now 
arisen  in  which  either  England  or  Russia  must  retreat 
J here  is  not  tlie  least  danger  of  Russia  fighting  until  her 
S'benan  railway  is  complete,  hut  if  Count  Mumvicff  and 
his  bellicose  entourage  were  ill  advised  enough  to  court  a 
conflict,  it  would  he  far  better  for  England  Hint  the  strug- 
gle should  take  place  at  once  than  that  it  should  he  post- 
poned until  Russia  lias  strengthened  her  fleet  nnd  coin- 
pleled  her  communications  with  tlie  Far  East  I am 
informed  to-day  that  one  wire  to  St.  Petersburg  fins  been 
monopolized  by  government  for  the  last  twenty-four  hours. 

Tlie  mysteries  of  tlie  Hooley  case  which  have  followed 
the  revelations  of  the  fallen  company-promoter  have  giv- 
en rise  to  startling  developments  beyond  all  anticipa- 
tion. . Mr.  Hooley  is  giving  his  evidence  o.n  oath,  and  lias 
sworn  tliat  in  the  course  of  his  transactions  lie  has  bought 
the  city  editor  of  llie  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  a journal  owned 
by  Mr.  W.  AV.  Astor,  and  also  dealt  in  other  lesser  lu- 
minaries of  the  financial  world.  The  reputations  of  the 
Earl  of  Albemarle,  of  Earl  Delaware,  and  other  com- 
pany-directors of  noble,  birth  are  in  everybody’s  mouth. 
The  examination  takes  place  for  a few’  hours  on  one  day 
in  the  week.  If  Mr.  Hooley  is  telling  the  truth,  it  is  a 
pity  that  the  whole  truth  is  not  brought  out  more  rapid- 
ly. If  he  is  not  telling  the  truth,  it  is  a gross  injustice  to 
the  people  whose  reputations  are  aspersed  that  they  are 
left  powerless  to  rebut  the  reflections  on  their  characters 
until  some  period  of  time  in  the  dim  and  distant  future. 
Probity  in  her  public  men  is  the  sheet-anchor  of  Britain. 
The  maintenance  of  a high  standard  in  public  life  is  es- 
sential not  only  to  the  welfare  but  to  the  existence  of  the 
British  Empire.  It  is  every  one’s  interest  to  see  that  this 
standard  is  maintained  nnd  improved.  The  noble  lords 
and  other  eminent  personages  who  are  compromised  iu  the 
Hooley  revelations  will  therefore  Ik*  compelled  to  clear 
themselves  or  retire  from  public  life.  Upon  the  com- 
pleteness of  the  process  England  will  he  justly  judged  by 
foreign  opinion.  France  has  had  her  ruuatna  scandal, 
and  is  now  wallowiug  in  the  mud  of  the  Dreyfus  business. 
She  has  not  dared  to  probe  either  of  these  iniquities  to  the 
bottom.  It  is  therefore  the  duty  of  honest  men  general- 
ly to  bring  to  hear  upou  their  rulers  all  the  influence  they 
can  command  for  the  purpose  of  preserving  purity  in  pub- 
lic life.  Parliamentary  government  is  connected  with  the 
Hooley  scandal,  from  the  fact  that  several  peers  of  Parlia- 
ment are  compromised.  But  the  safeguards  to  English  lib 


mum  uic  u;iii|Rumibi’U,  Dill  MIC  SUICgllUrUS  IO  i^ngllSI)  1IU 

erties,  which  are  so  intimately  bound  up  with  pure  char 
acter  in  our  legislators,  have  no  worthier  or  more  strenuous 
champions  than  the  heads  of  the  great  houses  whose 
names  and  traditions  belong  to  England  no  less  than  to 
themselves  and  their  families.  The  instinct  of  self  pre- 
servation will  therefore  move  ull  thoughtful  men  to  insist 
that  public  life  shall  be  kept  pure,  and  the  black  sheep  iu 
the  high  ranks  be  more,  and  not  less,  severely  punished 
than  middle  class  or  wage-earning  offenders.  In  support 
of  this  view.  Lord  William  Nevill,  the  scion  of  one  of  the 


oemneu  io  a lerin  oi  imprisonment  tor  iruud  twice  or  tnriee 
the  length  that  would  have  been  imposed  on  him  if  he 
had  been  a cheese- monger  or  u working-man. 

Arnold  Wihtk. 
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contrast  to  tins,  nineteen  miies  and  horses  were  sent  1, nek  l P“'  ■ ■ - 

from  Jiennett  to  find  an  ouISt  delayed  at  some  no  nt  an  Jau  glve  11  8 tremendous 
known  on  the  Skaguav  trail.  A number  of  C,  . »"  adv.ant,1Se  over  the  clumsy 

underway  down  the  lake,  which  lies  between  lofty  snow  m,,TiT  boats  built  »t 
Clipped  mountains,  a narrow  passageway  stretching  into  l Y!llkes- 
the  distance  as  far  as  one  can  see  Eieht  n • re?gh!  ? ,We  nre  ™nmng  along 

from  Lindemun  had  been  getting  started  to  one  ti  h 5bout  ,a  qua,'ter  of  11  mile 
bkaguay  outfits.  Next  day  it  ridned  then  turned  7,re  fr?“w '?  r'Sl.,thaad  bank, 
snow,  in  the  midst  of  which  we  had  to  renirehU,  i ^ ."!"ch,rlaes  hlSh  “»d  steep 
wliere  the  warm  sun  had  lately  racked  the  costing  off^at  !“t0  ‘ !e  clo“lIs’  wllen 
On  the  9th  a gale  is. roaring  down  the  gap  kicking  nn  ffC|  s-  011 p^cbed  on  the 
a great  sea  down  the  lake  : but  we  venureHto  stariSno^  p ? Tln§  beach,  with  hlan- 
daring  to  wait  longer.  We  rig  the  liMlesnrit»?,n  S kets  and  goods  spread  out 
tends  sheet,  while  I take  a bif  stSg^Ke®^"  mAY""'  ,There  » 
In  a few  moments  we  are  among  the  white-cans  and  the  b k n-?  ?nd  aman.  81111 
seas  are  boarding  „s,  s„  We  promptly  run  unde? the  lee  of  IT  ! b,,at.  dra"'2  up 
a rocky  point  a mile  from  the  stnrting  plnce  Half  a do?'  .1  As  We  draw 

in  closer;  and  as  we  draw 
near,  tlie  man  cornes  out, 
rowing  frantically,  and 
when  we  get  near  enough 
he  calls  out : 

“Brown!  Brown!” 

We  put  the  bateau 
around,  bow  into  the  wind, 


ofT  si  (rain  *«>cks,  and  tlieu  push 

n !Tf  I We,  square  away  in  great  shape.  There  is  so 
t?n ,trlfnfbth?rI»  rn,dSllPmtllat  ‘f  Ye  sll™ld  Set  in  tile 


trough  of  the  sea  we  would  swamp  instantly.  Our  mast 
is  tough  pine,  liut  when  the  wind  snatches  the  ra<-  of  a 
sail  it  bends  as  if  it  would  break.  ” 

Now  begins  the  fight.  The  little  sail,  small  though  it 
is  begins  to  pull  us  to  one  side,  and  it  takes  all  the  strength 

keep-LThead T*  NowTnd TlirnA  bi'g  coTntf  “'.6™  -to  the^C 

over  the  stern.  In  a' )Z  momel’  wh  tiT'fiftv  l"  ge'S 

There  is  not  a cove  or  shelter  in  sight,  and  Hie  sea  keens  sT  tw  ; y , "e.  can 

^jswasiwis r A; ts  ~ 

The  raw  win,!  .»j  — r„  . '.’y  Ule  another  Russian  and  poor  McManus,  had  worked  so  hard 


boat  in  eddy  below  white  horse  rapids. 


ingVew?  nnT  tli“"i  tlle  otiJors  breaking  camp  next  morn- 
ps-  We  not  only  have  a faculty  for  late  rising,  hut  have 

gisssiii wmimemsm 

saafttrtr-a 

zki!z-Zr!;.rs 

tiw  n • nock  aftei  flock  of  ducks  getting:  up. 

ager?  to1  TrR  iSlan  '”an‘  ■ Ye  can  sce  abead.  “gainst  8 bank  of  ?vergreen  on  tlie 

wo.  der  fie  hadTInTert  ^ tb°  'T  ,?ag  °f  Britahl  aad  “0““  >“"1  and  nulire 
several  n«rtiesb  Tlf,  ?Tl  w dlDg,  sballow  "-aler  « the  Canadian  customs  office, 
advised  Tim  to  I.L'T  We  makacamP'  and  before  dark  the  others  drop  in  and 
but  ilc  is  anxinusStn  ??i  i ’ f“mp'  Tbefc  1S  a 5quad  of  Northwestern  Mounted  Police 
Dawson'8  II?  X,?  lf°  J Y'  U"der,  In?Pect?r  Strickland,  who  is  also  postmaster. 
In  f the' outfit  re  leaven  ? ,esides’  Y’“  Godsna.  t'18  ™“to„is  officer,  and 

ml  ro  with  l.iT  n f"™  assistants.  The  police  nre  building  a large  log 

refuses  Tit?  , „S',  rn.ZZ"  b!lr,?ck4'  “ndrtlle  sccne  renti„«ls  one  of  the  timber  woods 
of  9r.nft  !io  0 utfit  consists  of  the  Last ; for  we  have  reached  a region  of  small  but 
?ml3|  l?,°re  8i  °f  t grUb'  Plentlful  timberaud  varied  animal  life.  Tltc  timber  grows 

ml  3Si“  rPiTJi  v h's  “t,ler  r °r  .gots  down  river  ■ u 

iug  able  tn  tfn  itimT  ,A  nl°re  U,a,u. latllude-  ■'  i“  a pretty  spot  they  have  chosen, 
we  ttini  on  ,ln  V,?.  TCd’  p°"lnlal,d,as  8 view  of  tlie  river  both  ways.  The  police 

■ • 011  dow " tlle  Iake'  have  taken  some  huge  white-fish  it.  a weir!  They  caught 

on  a troll  one  nineteen-nnd-a-lmlf  pound  trout  at  the  out- 
let of  ragish.  Tliey  tell  me  that  a twenty-five-pounder 
lias  been  taken  on  Touch!  (or  Too-tschai)  Lake. 

Mr.  Godson  explains  why  they  have  selected  a point  so 
""  ’*  *“w'|i  «uu  it  far  from  the  end  of  the  trail.  The  first  exploration  nnrfv 

whLr3rwe  cmH  ot^i?  lifd„COm?  °vver  ,the  Skrig,,ay  Trail,  had  proceeded  Ln 
v\nai  iru in ^ we  cannot  de-  Shallow  Lake,  theuce  over  to  Touchi  and  down  to  Taku 

About  twelve  miles  down,  the  lake  narrows  to  about  deavor  to  get  down  in  the  ice  he’ had  fm^n  l.iw'f,  G?'  ,Ann'  'Iilii®  'l**  8UPPosed  to  be  the  end  of  the  trail.*  It 

half  a mile,  and  here  the  waves  are  terrific,  and  the  cross-  and  feet  b “a<1  f,ozen  h,s  hands  happened,  indeed,  that  there  was  no  trail  at  all  over  the 

waves  break  over  the  tarpaulin  covering  the  goods  amid-  By  noon  we  nre  at  the  foot  of  Bennett  where  i„  „„„  ?.u,,‘mit-  and  onfL'?aa  free  t0  wander  whither  he  listed  from 

ships.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  the  mast  goes  overboard  tier  currents,  between  low  banks  l few ’rods  Tin?  gil  o .l  lat,P°lnt,roa'  Jlie  trail  was  filially  made  to  Bennett;  but 

with  a snap.  Brown  gathers  in  die  sad,  and  still  scud-  green  waters  of  the  lake  start  i ' ti  • * ‘ thinking  Taku  Arm  would  be  the  route  taken,  they  had 

ding,  we  drop  ,n  behind  a point  fortunately  close  atl,  and.  This  is  Caribou ^Cro?sing  so  ?a  ledgfren?h»  • J0Url,t'y'  settled  on  foot,  of  y 

Here  we  are  able  to  get  a new  and  larger  mast.  One  of  ing-placc  for  the  caribou  About  u ?„7le  And  nVJZ'  ,i  I",.reg“.r,‘ct0  collaclio11  of  dllty  on  Canadian  horses  by 
the  boats  we  had  passed  follows  us  in.  It  contains  a New  turns  to  the  right  into  a'  very  shallow  muririv  hflri  f 16  b"'ttd  Sla.tes  customs  officials.  Godson  says  he  could 

Tork  parly  of  two.  When  we  start  again  they  will  not  or  three  miles  long  called  Like  ' ddy  ’ baVe  stalloned  maa  “t  the  summits  and  taken  duty  on 

follow,  on  account  of  their  heavy  boat  load.  Nan*  and  then  tl trough  anothe? 

At  evening  we  run  into  a little  cove  opposite  the  west  thoroughfare  into  Tugish  Lake 

arm  of  Bennett,  with  a smooth  sandy  beach,  where  there  Tagish  Lake  is  the  name  given 
are  other  boats.  A few  minutes  later  a big  Peterboro  to  what  is  almost  a group  of  lakes 
canoe  containing  two  men  in  yellow  mackinaws  runs  in  or  long  arms  deep-set  amid  high 

under  a small  sail.  It  is  the  United  States  mail  for  Circle  mountfins.  The  Lenery  in  tl  ese  V *"  -*■ 

City.  Around  the  camp  hre  that  night  enger  questions  lakes  is  magnificent.  Tlie  wind  U A M.  Ik 

are  plied  these  two  men  to  know  just  what  is  going  on  at  what  there  is,  is  now  dead  ahead’  -*■-  - -•  "■  | _ , . 

tefoTT  fort 'ey  ,ad  1<ift  Daws011  on>y  thirty -odd  days  We  put  a trolling-iine  out,  while 

, Jr,,lei  llot  Sot  UP  "'lien  they  left,  and  flour  was  tlie  junction’of  Wind!  •**&  -•  Bl 

‘ W,;,‘,r|!|1!,S“<:  '.  , Arm,  which  enters  Tagish  from  ■BB  W 

Would  there  be  starvation  ? die  southward,  we  expect  a blow 

We  get  this  reply,  spoken  s owiy  and  delibcratdy:  "I  and  a battle  with  the  cross  seas  A 

liave  liecii  eleven  years  in  Alaska,  and  there  hasn’t  been  a that  are  said  never  to  be  absent 
jear  yet  when  everybody  wasn  t going  to  starve,  but  no  Extraordinary  fortune  is  witli  u*' 


WHITE  HORSE  RAPIDS-LOOKING  DOWN  RIVER. 


and  last  see  Lim  awkward- 
ly trying  to  row  his  un- 
gainly craft  ashore.  He 
reported  at  the  Canadian 
custom-house  later,  and  it 


one  lias  starved  yet'” 

“ How  cold  is  it  ?” 

“Cold,  but  not  so  cold  but  that  a man  can  stand  it.  I 
spent  one  winter  iu  a tent.” 

All  of  which  is  comforting.  The  mail-carriers  put  lip 
no  tent,  but  lie  down  on  a tarpaulin,  with  one  over 
tliem,  and  are  off  at  daylight.  They  have  oars  rigged 
— Thin  letter  was  delayed  in  transmission,  and  reached 


nhtk.— mm  leucr  was  delayed  in  transmission,  and  reached  iaige  11  oui.  Hi  length  about  twenty 
iip  after  our  receipt  or  the  letter  published  in  tlie  Wkkkly  of  inches,  belly  milk  white,  sides  a 
July  9.  It  takes  up  the  story  or  Mr.  Aducy's  trip  from  Lake  Bennett  drab  gray,  with  large  irregular 
to  Dawson.— Ei.itou.  0ften  triangular,  spots  of  light; 


for  we  row  across  the  mouth  of 
Windy  Arm  as  on  a looking-glass, 
in  which  the  tall  hills  are  doubled. 

There  is  a tug  at  the  trolling- 
line— a large  salmon- troll,  such  as 
is  used  on  Vancouver  Island— and 
when  we  pull  it  in  we  have  a fine 
large  trout,  in  length  about  twenty 
inches,  belly  milk  white,  sides  a 
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LANDING  AT  CUSTOM-HOUSE,  TAGIS1I. 


every  American  horse  ns  it  arrived,  and  done  so  every  time 
it  arrived.  But  his  instructions  were  lo  use  his  own  judg- 
ment in  every  particular,  and,  beyond  asserting  Canada’s 
right  to  collect  duty,  as  at  Montreal  or  Victoria,  to  inflict 
i needless  hardship  on  the  miners.  Having  this  in  mind, 


and  the  bullet  drops  back 
of  it.  By  this  time  it  has 
gone  thirty  feet,  and  the 
third  bullet  also  falls  back 
of  it.  The  fourth  knocks 
it  into  the  water,  and  as  the 
feathers  float  down,  a mink 
runs  out  and  attempts  to 
get  it.  I go  ashore,  and 
find  nothing  but  feathers— 
the  effect  of  the  soft- nosed 
bullet.  Chancing  to  look 
backward,  1 see  the  mink 
on  its  haunches,  looking 
and  smelling.  A shot  un- 
der the  chin  gets  him  too. 

Snow  is  on  the  ground 
everywhere.  The  current 
is  easy,  the  river  winding 
about  among  banks  of  sand 
some  two  hundred  feet 
high.  Along  these  are  the 
holes  of  countless  thou- 
sands of  swallows,  which, 
as  Schwatka  writes,  are  a 
notable  feature  of  the  river 
when  they  arc  back  at  their 
nesting  sites  in  summer. 

For  a day  we  go  on  thus,  the  river  winding  more  and 
more.  We  do  not  know  how  far  the  canyon  is  away, 
so  we  camp  on  the  ground  under  a big  spruce  two  feet  in 
diameter;  awake  wet  with  soft  snow,  and  after  an  hour’s 
run  in  swift  current,  during  which  we  pass  a tine  boat 


pay.  Godsou  goes  around  in  the  evening  by  the  light  of 
the  camp  fires  and  bikes  the  inventories  of  all  Americans 
with  dutiable  goods,  in  order  not  to  delay  them  in  the 
morning. 

An  old-timer,  familiar  witli  the  river,  tells  us  all  that  he 
doubts  if  we  will  get  through. 

“ You  will  get  through  Lake  Marsh,  then  the  White 
Horse  ; and  if  you  get  through  Lake  Lftbarge  before  it 
freezes,  you  will  make  Thirty  Mile  River,  and  possibly 
Polly  River  ; and  if  you  get  that  far  you  may  get  down 
with  the  mush  ice.” 

What  is  the  mush  ice? 

He  urges  us  all  to  "hurry  ! hurry  I”  So  do  all  the 
officers— to  start  to-night  if  possible,  before  the  wind 
changes.  The  other  boys,  therefore,  after  some  discus- 
sion. get  their  stuff  aboard  and  start  at  midnight.  We 
wait,  however,  until  afternoon  the  next  day,  in  the  hope 
that  Burnham  and  his  flotilla  of  canoes  may  turn  up,  and 
then  we  too  get  under  way.  We  think  a good  deal  over 
what  Inspector  Strickland  tells  us — that  »>n  the  13th  of 
October  for  the  past  three  years  the  Klondike  was  frozen 
tight.  -It  is  now  the  12th. 

Marsh  Lake,  at  whose  head  we  virtually  are  now,  is 
about  nineteen  miles  long,  narrow,  like  the  rest,  and  shal- 
low. The  sky  is  clear,  and  we  row  on  until  dark  sets  in. 
It  grows  cold,  and  we  have  to  bundle  up  to  keep  warm, 
except  the  one  who  rows.  About  nine  o’clock  we  put  in- 
shore, aud  find  the  shore  ice  out  twenty  feet;  but  we  dis- 
cover a place  where  there  is  dry  land,  build  a big  camp 


CUSTOM-IIOUSE  AT  TAGISH 


fire,  and  cook  supper.  The  shore  ice.  as  it  rises  and  falls 
in  the  gently  undulating  surface  of  the  water,  creaks  and 
cries  fur  all  the  world  like  a hundred  frogs  in  spring- 
time, and  it  is  indeed  a dismal  sound  that  bodes  us  no 
good. 

“If  you  get,  through  Labarge  before  it  freezes  !” 

Waiting  only  to  finish  eating,  we  put  out  into  the  lake, 
whose  shores  we  can  dimly  make  out.  We  head  for  a point 
about  two  miles  off,  and  are  about  half-way  there,  when 
the  bow  of  the  boat  crashes  into  thin  ice.  Thinking  we 
are  running  ashore,  we  turn  out,  and  come  clear  of  the  ice 
.)  udge  our  dismay  when  again  we  crash  into  ice!  Wre  cut 
through  this,  and  turn  still  further  out,  unt  il  we  are  cross- 
wise of  the  lake.  Again  we  strike  into  ice.  1 am  at  the 
oars  now,  and  keep  on  pulling  with  dilliculty,  each  time 
culling  the  blades  into  the  ice  for  a bold,  and  we  pass 
through  two  or  three  distinct  belts  of  ice  that  extend  far 
out  into  the  lake.  We  are  bow  almost  in  a panic,  for  it 
seems  as  if  the  outlet  must  be  frozen  up  tight.  When  we 
get  to  clear  water  we  head  north  again,  keeping  out  from 
[be  shore,  and  towards  morning  we  land  and  spread  our 
blankets  on  tin-  ground  among  some  small  spruces  on  a 
low  bank.  There  are  several  inches  of  snow  on  the  ground. 
After  a short  imp  we  start  again,  at  an  early  hour.  There 
an:  no  other  boats  in  sight.  It  is  not  a great  way  to  the 
outlet,  which  we  know  by  the  current  that  begins  to  carry 
us  along  while  yet  well  within  the  lake,  and  we  are  soon 
floating  down  a black  stream  several  hundred  feet  across 
with  low  wooded  banks. 

Au  odd  thing  occurs  here.  I fire  at  a teal  that  is  hug- 
ging the  shore,  and  miss.  I fire  again  as  it  rises  up  siream. 


trail  to  a spot  where  we  can  siand  on  the  brink  of  the 
canyon  and  look  directly  down  into  its  seething  waters. 

It  is  about  a hundred  feet  wide  and  fifty  or  sixty  feet 
deep,  the  whole  body  of  the  Lewes  River  pouriug  at  a 
high  rate  of  speed  between  the  steep  perpendicular  walls 
of  the  gorge.  The  ruck  is  basaltic,  and  takes  the  original 
formation  licit  is  familiar  to  those  who  have  seen  pictures 
of  the  famous  Fingal’s  Cave.  Half-way  down  the  canyon 
widens,  and  there  is  a large  eddy  which  the  boats  are  told 
to  avoid  by  keeping  the  crest  of  the  waves,  and  then 
continuing  as  before.  A boat  starts  in  as  we  are  looking, 
manned  by  two  men  at  the  oars,  and  with  a bow  aiul 
a stern  steering- oar. 

After  our  trip  through  Lake  Beunett  in  the  storm  we 
feel  pretty  sure  of  our  boat, 
so  we  conclude  not  to  carry 
any  of  our  stuff  around. 

We  tuck  the  tarpaulin 
down  close  and  make  ev- 
erything snug,  and  when 
Brown  has  seated  himself 
at  the  oar,  and  said  “All 
ready,”  we  push  off  and 
head  for  the  gateway.  I 
think  I notice  a slight 
tightening  of  Brown’s 
mouth,  but  that  is  all.  as 
lie  dips  the  oars  and  begins 
to  make  the  long  stroke; 
but  lie  might  retaliate  by 
saying  some  unkind  thing 
of  me  at  this  time.  As 
soon  as  we  are  at  the  very 
brink  we  know  it  is  too 
late  lo  turn  hack,  so  when 
we  drop  down  the  first 
pitch  I head  her  for  the 
very  seething  crest.  At 
• he  first  leap  she  takes  into 
the  soapsuds  the  spray  flies 
several  feet  off  the  flaring 
sides,  and  we  know  then 
we  shall  ride  it.  A dozen 
or  two  huge  lunges  and 
we  land  in  the  crest  of  the 
wave  and  send  the  water 
flying.  All  at  once  — it 
must  be  we  are  uol  exactly 


in  the  middle — the  boat’s  nose  catches  in  an  eddy  and  we 
are  swung  around,  head  up  stream.  It  is  a simple  matter 
to  turn  her  nose  again  into  the  torrent,  and  then  we  go 
on  again,  leaping  and  jumping  with  terrific  force.  Brown 
who  manages  the  oars  splendidly,  keeps  dipping  them* 
and  in  a few  moments  we  emerge  from  between  the  nar- 
row walls  into  an  open  basin. 

There  are  a number  of  boats  here  too,  but  we  have 
nothing  lo  stop  for,  so  we  keep  on;  but  suddenly  remem- 
bering that  Hie  White  Horse  Rapids  is  only  one  and  a 
half  miles  below  the  canyon,  we  drop  ashore  above  what 
is  called  Squaw  Rapids.  There  are  at  least  two  dozen 
boats  in  all  ashore.  The  White  Horse  is  just  beyond  die 
turn  where  the  river  goes  to  the  left  along  the  steep  hill. 
It  will  be  necessary  to  cross  to  the  other  side.  We  start 
again  into  the  quick  water,  and  then,  culling  across  a low 
bar  at  the  head  of  the  White  Horse,  make  a landing  on  a 
low  point,  from  which  goods  arc  carried  around  below 
these  very  dangerous  rapids.  t 

A view  of  the  rapids  is  the  first  thing  to  be  had.  The 
river  lias  made  a quick  bend  to  the  left,  and  then  turning 
to  the  right,  goes  down  through  basaltic  walls  twenty  to 
thirty  feet  high  and  several  times  the  width  of  the  canyon. 
Lashing  itself  into  a purple  fury,  it  narrows  into  a gorge 
a span  wide,  when,  with  a jumping  and  tossing,  it  bursts 
through,  and  then  spreads  out  serene,  once  more  the  wide, 
generous  river.  From  a vantage-point  we  can  see  it  all 


he  knows  that  many  coming  through  are  short  of  money,  smashed  on  a rock  in  mid  stream,  we  hear  n shout,  and  see 
and  it  is  his  intention  only  to  make  those  pay  who  can  boats  lined  up  in  a large  eddy  on  the  right  hand,  belo  - 


which  is  a wall  of  dark  rock  and  an  insignificant  opening, 
which  we  are  persuaded  is  the  entrance  to  the  canyon. 
The  shout  warns  us  that  we  will  be  into  the  can  von  if  we 
don’t  look  out.  so  we  pull  into  the  eddy.  These  are 
some  of  the  boats  which  left  us  at  Tagisli,  and  some  new 
ones.  They  are  taking  in  the  situation,  and  most  of  them 
are  unloading  part  of  their  goods  and  packing  it  around, 
a distance  of  three-quarters  of  a mile.  We  go  up  the 


the  foaming  crest  of  the  final  and  worst  pitch  half  a mile 
away.  A boat  is  just  going  through,  and  we  watch  it 
until  it  emerges  into  the  quiet  water  and  makes  a landing. 

We  resolve  to  take  out  part  of  our  cargo  here,  so  as  to 
give  us  more  freeboard,  but  undertake  to  drop  below  into 
a sort  of  eddy  at  the  very  brink  of  the  rapids,  so  as  to 
have  a shorter  carry.  I get  into  the  boat,  while  Brown 
drops  it  down  with  the  painter.  We  lmve  to  go  outside  a 
reef  of  rock  thirty  feet  off  shore,  and  when  we  are  out 
there  the  rope  pulls  out  of  Brown’s  hands,  leaving  me  and 
the  loaded  boat  in  the  fast  water.  I quarter  the  boat  in- 
shore, and  then,  by  the  hardest  sort  of  paddling,  the  cur- 
rent swings  the  boat  iu,  until  I can  get  out  into  the  water 
aud  take  it  ashore.  We  have  taken  only  an  inch  of  water 
in  the  canoe.  It  is  an  exceedingly  close  call. 

We  put  all  our  personal  baggage  ashore,  leaving  an  even 
thousand  pounds  in  the  boat,  which  gives  us  six  inches  or 
more  of  freeboard,  and  then  turn  her  nose  into  the  current. 

Following  the  roughest  water,  to  avoid  the  rocks,  we  are 
pitched  into  the  dancing  waves.  The  waves  grow  bigger, 
and  we  begin  to  pitch  worse  by  far  than  in  the  canyon.  We 
go  up  the  sides  of  the  waves,  and  when  we  drop  it  seems 
positively  as  if  boat  and  all  would  keep  right  on  through 
to  the  bottom  of  the  river.  The  water  begins  to  pour  in. 
aud  it  is  plain  that  the  boat  will  never  live  through.  But 
one  thought  for  a moment  comes  to  comfort  us:  even  if 
we  are  chock  full  of  water,  the  fearful  impetus  with  which 
we  are  moving  must  surely  take  us  bodily  through  and 
out'  and  then — we  can  make  the  shore  somehow.  I begin 
to  count  the  seconds  we  will  be  going  through  that  hist 
niul  worst  part  into  which  we  are  now  driving. 

Forced  from  both  sides,  the  river  enters  the  gorge;  and 
the  effect  to  the  eye,  as  one  goes  into  the  great  white-caps, 
is  that  of  a jumping,  not  only  up  and  down,  but  from  the 
sides  to  the  middle. 
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Now  we  are  into  tlie 
sheet  of  water 
boat ; the  s 
little  craft, 

her  into  a ,,.„6 

and  safe,  with  a Tittle 
Men  who  were  i 
disappeared  from 

to  his  waist.  Everything  is  afloat 
when  we  have  hailed  outso.T'  ‘ ' 
down  to  the  usual  landing-place 
we  unload,  pitch  tent,  and  while 
hundred  pounds  of  goods  v— 

out  mfhapriU!y  ar°  big 
We  hear  of  pilots,  both  here  and  at  the , 
man  takes  his  own  boat  through, 
through  the  canyon  for  from 
through  the  White  Horse  for  twtuuy 
iiers  slopped  two  weeks  earlier  in  the 
enough  to  buy  iu  on  a claim  on  Bonnn: 
load  imve  the  worst  of  ' ~ 

best.  The  douhle-ender 


The  White  Horse 
respect  for.  I ..J. 

— if  he  was  scared. 


waves.  From  all  sides  and  ends  a 
pours  over,  drenching  Brown  and  HUinc  the 
same  , nataut.it  seems,  a big  side-wave  3 

, 'k La,!op;  'i.luck  “s  a wink,  throws 
iy  on  the  left — and  we  are  through 
more  work  to  get  ashore, 
watching  „s  from  the  hank  said  that  we 
.sight  In  the  trough.  Brown  is  wet  up 

= i-f-  We  land  here,  and 

some  of  the  water,  drop  the  boat 
'-"lace,  a little  sandy  cove,  where 
'hue  tripping  hack  for  our  live 
watch  tlie  other  boats  come 
1 get  through  witli- 

- - canyon,  hut  every 
'the  pilots  take  boats 
tom  ten  to  twenty  dollars,  and 
tor  twenty  dollars.  Two  part- 
ic  season  and  made 
Those  who  un- 
it. 1 he  heavy  boats  go  through 

, . — v*~*  swings  so  easily  that  it  is  hard  to 

18  ri^.^er  small  for  the  business, 
a,,  uri...„  jt_  j8  ^ WHter  j }lave  considerable 
t,lc  HTiperLurhuhle  Brown  how  he  felt 

“ Wh^-  no;”  he  replies.  “ You  said  it  was  a 
suppose  you  know— it’s  your  bout  aud  your  oul 
1 he  compliment  is  altogether  too  extravagant, 
that  if  a charge  of  dynamite  were  to  explode  unc 


i , Ginaeman  is  the  source  or 
he  Yukon,  because  lie  stated  that 
Uniting  at  Lindenmn,  lie  had  fol- 
owed  the  Yukon  “to  its  mouth.” 
1 he  Lewes  breaks  through  a barrier 
lulls  at  right  angles.  Looking  no 
iver,  any  one  would  say  the  Teslin- 

00  was  the  main  river.  The  eouu- 
ry  seems  different.  The  water  no 
:mger  clear,  is  tinged  with  the  mud 

1 the  latter  river.  While  birches 


a boat  when  once  we  get  a sight  of 
it,  and  also  in  keeping  up  with  a 
ceilnin  other  boat,  whose  occupants 
cook  on  board,  rise  earlier,  and  go 
into  camp  later  than  we  rlo.  There 
is  now  about  eight  inches  of  snow, 
and  we  have  to  scrape  a hole  and  line 
H well  with  boughs  when  we  camp. 

A very  short  way  below  the  Lillie 
balmon  we  see  (and  it  should  be  ob- 
nght;  I served  that  we  hear  at  the  same  lime) 

'j . ..  a,  number  of  people  beckoning  and 
1 believe  signalling  from  the  shore.  We  stop 
Brown,  at  a platform  of  hewn  boards  built 
ok  more  out  in  the  water,  and  are  at  once  sur 
ic,  while  of  dirty,  uncouth,  wild  looking  savae 

is  a dog  shapes,  each  with  - 

probably  tried  to  buy  everything  in  sight, 
ting  around.  He  covered;  they  seise 
st  have  had  more  faces  a dirty  fur  cap 

i lie stm-iml  in  n,«  J ..  * 


making  a landing  below  white  house  rapids. 


into  mi  inside  channel,  and  have  lo  wade  nut  and  tow  up 
p u n“nd-.  1wi1,0n  at  length  we  reach  I lie  mouth  of  tlie 
I elly  River.it  looks  as  if  we  shall  i-each  Dawson  We  have 
been  cautioned  about  Pelly.  On  the  left,  below  the  mouth 
ot  1 elly,  are  an  Indian  village,  a mission,  and  tlie  bouse 
and  store  of  Mr,  Harper.  We  hind  here  lo  camp.  The 
camping -place  is  really  several  miles  below;  but  Mr 
1 nis,  tlie  storekeeper  in  charge,  will  have  nothing  of  the 
kind.  He  puts  us  into  one  of  Mr.  Harper’s  houses  with 
a stove,  and  a good  dry  floor  to  lie  on,  and  bis  own  kero- 
sene-lamp, all  of  them  luxuries.  He  treats  us  handsome- 
y,  as  well  as  giving  us  the  first  authentic  information  of 
the  country  to  which  we  are  going. 

Wo  relate  our  experience  with  the  Indians  at  Liitlc 
Salmon.  He  tells  us  that  those  on  tlie  Yu 


something  to  trade.  They  want  to 
- . We  have  left  some  tilings  un- 

seize on  these  tilings,  and  shove  imo  our 
lY.wT  or  » moose  hide  or  a bear  skin.  I 

haven  t the  smallest  notion  what  they  want  with  my 
““f™-  ,1  h“ve  to  P“sh  them  off  my  end  of  tlie  boat, 
but  the}'  bang  on  front,  back,  and  sides,  pulling  and  tug- 
ging to  draw  attention  to  their  wares.  1 have  never  seen 
such  fierce  trading  in  my  life.  We  know  nothing  like  it 
in  civilized  life.  A person  could  keep  himself  warm  at 
bO  degrees  below,  trading  as  they  do.  I iry  to  get 
away,  hut  Brown  lias  opened  up  some  tobacco  ho  had,  so 


towards  this.  It  is  totally  dark  when  we 
get  there,  but  when  close  inshore  we  run 
into  fish-weirs,  and  hear  the  laughter  and 
crying  of  children  and  the  barking  of  dogs, 
and  then  we  know  that  it  is  an  Indian  vil- 
lage, so  we  turn  up  shore,  and  after  a mile, 
off  around  a turn,  land  on  a beach  by  si 
huge  pile  of  drift-wood.  Attracted  by  our 
big  lire,  two  or  three  other  bouts  drop  in. 
and  we  have  a merry  time.  In  an  hour 
four  Indians  come  over  with  furs  to  sell  or 
trade  for  sugar.  These  Indians  are  Tin  tie. 

They  hunt  moose,  mountain -sheep,  bears, 
and  fur-bearing  animals.  After  hanging 
around  awhile  they  go  away.  I should  not  care  to  leave  we 

Qi^aoK  n ,)rovisi<J"Is  the  neighborhood  of  these  little  boat.  T buy  a*  pair  of  fm  ....... 

rivor  i.i«tifv^|X,:,erlenCer  atel  Wlfl  *,  L,lu  sume  breet^  down-  then,  with  astonishing  finesse,  tlie  folio- 
] is  If  the  precautions  we  take.  out  of  tlie  milieus,  preiouding  i,(-  i,;is 

ers  m name  • / explor-  So  I get  out  on  tlie  ph.tfoimf  take  hii 

ers  Tor  the  long  ago  projected  Russo-American  telegraph  forcibly  extract  the  tvv<  • " 

strong  wM  lH'Z  ' Sw  W,?.  “ ,Tlht!V  h"M  ^ 


CHARACTERISTIC  VIEW  ON  YUKON  RIVER. 


in  for  it. 


here  are  about  twenty  aboard  our  at.  night  find  a good  camping-place. 

~ r ir-  trimmed  mittens;  and  — * --- 1 1 -* 

" "ow  tries  lo  beat  me 
given  them  to  me. 

-,  ...m  by  the  arm,  and 

silver  dollars  from  his  fist.  While 

i 1 1 ", r ^Ps*  a,,d  shorily  there  is  a 

hubbub  ; the  Indians  run  up.  aud  a crowd  rushes  down 
from  tlie  village  on  the  hank  beyond.  I ask  the  trouble. 

“ Just  Injun  talk,”  an  Indian  replies. 

Hint  night  I learn  the  cause.  An  Indian  had  show- 
ed a watch,  and  had  himself  dropped  it  and  broken  the 
crystal.  With  great  wit.  he  handed  it  to  one  of  the  white 
boys,  and  then  raising  the  cry  that  they  had  broken  it, 
demanded  $5.  The  hoys  not  having  arms  handy,  and  Hie 
Indian  having  two  shot-guns,  they  paid  the  five  dollars. 

As  we  are  leaving,  the  Indian  who  had  tried  to  cheat 
me  comes  running  to  tlie  boat,  tosses  the  lost  mittens 
aboard,  and  I give  him  the  money.  But  on  taking  stock 
I find  myself  out  a pair  of  scissors,  a box  of  tobacco,  and 


on  the  side  free  from  ice.  The  hank  here  is  about  iwelve 
feet  high,  and  the  tent  is  several  yards  back.  Wc  are 
lying  before  an  open  fire,  about  to  go  to  sleep.  The  air 
is  still,  and  we  can  hear  the  ominous  “s-s  sh”of  the  ice 
in  the  river. 

Suddeuly  there  is  a dull  prolonged  roar  under  the  bank. 
I jump  up,  and  down  the  bank,  iu  time  to  see  a floe  forty 
feet  long  go  by,  having  scraped  the  entire  length  of  the 
boat : and  the  river  is  full  of  floes,  large  and  small,  rush- 
ing and  grinding  against  one  anoilier.  Calling  for  Brown, 
it  is  hut  a few  moments’  work  to  unload  the  boat  and  haul 
it  out.  Next  morning  the  whole  liver  is  full  of  ice,  rush- 
ing along  like  a mill-race.  This  is  the  mush  ice— ice 
formed  on  the  bottom,  soft  and  slushy.  It  hardens  into 
floes,  and  floe  freezes  to  floe  to  make  larger  ones. 

We  put  out  into  the  ice,  getting  into  the  current,  keep- 
ing barely  clear  with  the  paddles,  and  whenever  a lead 
opens  up  we  make  the  most  of  it  with  the  oars,  and 
soon  find  that  by  reason  of  her  double  end  wc  can  work 
her  about  where  we  choose.  There  is  no  stopping  at  noon 
now ; we  eat  a bite  of  cold  beans  and  hardtack.  After 
noon  we  come  upon  six  boats  ranged  on  the  shore  of  a 
wooded  island.  It  seems  time  to  land,  which  we  do  at 
considerable  risk,  for  the  ice  is  setting  hard  against  the 
shore. 

Around  a camp  fire  in  tlie  woods  are  about  twenty  men. 
some  of  them  friends  who  had  left  a week  ahead  of  us. 
They  are  prepared  lo  stay,  they  said,  until  the  ice  runs 
out.  1 tell  them  that  they  will  wait  till  spring;  that  I 
am  going  on.  It  is  a sore  temptation  to  stop  by  their 
cheerful  fire,  but  I reason  that  the  camp  fire  is  an  acci- 
dental circumstance;  had  the  boats  not  been  there  I should 
have  kept  on.  So  we  do.  None  of  them  followed  for 
three  or  four  days,  when  they  saw  other  boats  passing, 
and  realized  their  folly.  Some  of  the  men  were  eager  to 
start,  hut  in  nearly  every  boat  was  some  nervous  partner, 
That  night  we  find  a safe  camping-place  in  an  eddy  free 
of  ice,  and  cut  a channel  for  the  boat  into  the  ice,  which 
now  extends  a number  of  feet  from  shore. 

Camp-making  is  now  reduced  to  the  simplest  method. 
At  first  we  would  carefully  pilch  the  wall  tent.  Now  ali 
we  do  is  to  take  the  two  oars  and  three  pine  poles,  tie  the 
ends  together  tight  aud  fast  with  a rope,  walk  around 
them  with  the  lent,  and  build  an  open  fire  in  front.  Often 
we  dispense  with  the  tent  entirely.  Bread,  salt,  and  beans 


the  piers  of  a bridge  across  tlie 
stream,  they  are  unmistakable. 

We  run  our  boat  into  the  eddy 
above  the  right-hand  entrance,  while 
the  other  boats  line  down  from  above. 
There  is  a short  sudden  drop  and  a 
nasty  upward  swirl,  it  is  true,  hut 
nothing  to  care  about,  so  we  shoot 
in.  all  the  rest,  I suppose,  following. 
We  take  a little  water,  and  then  en- 
ter a series  of  rapids,  which  shortly 
brings  us  to  another  object  of  appre- 
hension, Kink  Rapids.  There  is  no- 
thing here  hut  a reef,  with  good  easy 
current  on  the  right  hand.  Just  be- 
low, a great  congregation  of  ravens 
indicates  where  the  cattle  have  been 
driven  iu  aud  butchered  aud  rafted 
down. 

The  river  is  full  of  islands,  and  it 
is  the  hardest  sort  of  work  keeping 
off  the  bars.  More  than  once  we  get 
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the  shore,  going  out. 

"No  grut)  in  Dawson. 

and  om  rtrstiski  f 1 P|y  freezes,  and  the  boat  sinks 

SSHsxs? 

gSSaiafa&riaa; 

SSS  mS 

met  will  put  a lot  more  ice  inlo  the  Yukon,  we  see  a boat 
on  the  rigl.t  lian.1  sliore-a  large  boat  with  a stove  cook- 
■ .A,,  draw  near  it  proves  to  be  a party  known  as 

I?*'. - ChrisUe  ™par"rf ~m  the  Skaguny  trail . They  hare 
■i  Taoanese  cook  and  two  ladies  aboard.  Hie  Indians  on 

Lake  Lnbnrge  would  not  believe  the  Jap  was  not  an  Indian. 
" You  Iniiin?”  "No!”  “You  mammii  Injun?  No! 

'•  You  papa  Injun?”  “No!  no  !”  protested  the  Jap;  me 

01 With 'tlic  Christie  party  is  the  New  York  Times  corre- 
spondent Pelletier.  Theyareeatinglunoh,  andattliesame 
rime  trying  to  fend  off  the  floes.  They  have  been  having 
trouble5 all  the  way  down.  They  have  only  just 
an  island  wliere  they  liave  liecn  tliree  days.  After  this  wc 
keep  them  company,  with  this  difference,  that  they  hug 
the  shore,  while  we  keep  out.  It  was  easy  for  them  to 
slep  out.  but  tlie  boat  is  in  imminent  risk  of  being  crushed 

byvVeCniiMW'hUe  River  without  knowing  it,  and  ten  miles 
on  we  come  to  a straight  reach,  wliere  on  the  right  are  thirty 
or  forty  boats  drawn  out  on  the  ice,  and  terns  set  up,  and 

C' This  is  Stewart  River.  It  seems  as  if  every  one  is  stop- 
ping here,  except  some  who  cannot  get  through  the  ice 
in  time.  They  liave  stopped  either  to  remain  and  pros- 
pect or  from  fear  of  ice,  and  also  to  hear  wliethel  it  is 
safe  to  take  their  outfits  to  Dawson.  Wild  stories  are  com- 
inir  up  river,  and  we  know  not  what  to  expect. 

We  iro  on  at  noon  the  next  day.  One  thing  the  ice 
docs.  It  piles  up  on  the  heads  of  the  bars  and  now  it  is 
easy  to  avoid  them,  and  to  see  the  set  of  the  water  vye 
keep  to  the  right-hand  channel,  among  the  many  islands 
Several  miles  below  Stewart  a bar.  with  ice  as  usual  piled 
up  on  the  head  of  it,  looms  up.  For  our  lives  we  cannot 
ace,  even  by  standing  up,  which  way  the  water  runs. 
While  hesitating,  we  are  borne  directly  on  the  island,  and 
when  we  try  to  avoid  that,  we  are  carried  directly  tow- 
ards the  great  mass  of  ice.  Only  one  thing  saves  us:  a 
floe  happens  to  be  between  us  when  we  strike.  It  crushes, 
and  we  slip  along  the  side  and  slide  out  into  deep  water. 
Nothing  else  under  heaven  could  have  kept  us  from  go- 
ing under  the  ice.  ..  . 

We  make  shore  quickly  after  tins,  by  a big  pile  of 
drift-wood,  and  have  hardly  got  our  tent  up  and  a place 

■■■  j s v-  i ' : , 


si  lore.  We  are  not  yet  in  Dawson  proper 
This  is  but  a suburb,  oil  the  site  of  the 
„1,1  Indian  village,  and  known  us  Klon- 
dike City,  or  Lousetown. 

Four  days  later  the  river  jammed,  then 
it  moved  on  again,  and  closed  for  good 
on  the  7tli  of  November.  It  bad  closed 
in  front  of  Dawson  on  about  the  loth  of 
the  month  of  October,  but  had  broken 
again— a most,  fortunate  circumstance  for 
113.  Little'  did  we  realize  the  danger  we 
bad  been  in.  for  we  knew  not  then  how 
the  Yukon  closed.  Buruhnm's  party,  will 
the  four  canoes,  got  no  farther  tliun  Sel- 
kirk. Major  Walsh’s  party  lost  three 
boats,  one  after  another,  under  the  ice. 
The  last  parties  to  reach  Dawson  laid 
miraculous  escapes,  which  liave  been  de- 
tailed before.  Yet  there  was  only  one 
deatli  in  tlie  ice,  so  far  ns  is  known. 
When  it  is  remembered  how  through  the 
length  of  the  upper  river  there  were  hun- 
dreds taking  the  greatest  chances  first 
with  water,  then  witli  ice,  it  would  almost 
seem  true,  ns  has  been  said,  that  a guard 
jug  Providence  watched  over  tlie  new 
comers  on  the  Y’ukon  111  is  yeni. 


HOW  ADNEY  GOT  THROUGH. 

Tlie  “man  leading  the  horses,”  men- 
tioned by  Tappan  Adney  in  one  of  Ins 
lute  letters  (June  4.  1898)  from  Dawson  lias  a vivid  rood, 
lection  of  tlie  chance  meeting  referred  to  at  the  foot  of 
Lake  Lindeman.  wliere  the  Skaguay  trail  of  agony  and 
mud  joins  the  original  thoroughfare  to  tile  gold  fields,  via 

b*As  I came  down  the  sandy  liill-side  to  the  lake,  I saw  at 
the  landing  two  men  unloading  a trim-looking  double- 
endcr  bout  of  distinct  individuality  that  it  needed  only  a 
glance  to  show  was  vastly  superior  to  the  ordinary  Yukon 
type.  One  of  tlie  men  was  a slender  six-footer,  with  a 
face  wind-tanned  the  color  of  sole-leatlier. 


MINKItS  LEAVING  DAWSON  BECAUSE  OF  FOOD  SHORTAGE. 


" This  is  what.  I am,”  said  Margery  to  herself  as  she 
stepped  blithely  oil.  “ I never  knew  before  what  I am. 

1 am  really  a drvad  under  difficulties.” 

Presently,  to  her  amazement  and  his  amazement,  she 
saw  Martin.  She  went  toward  him. 

" oil,  Martin,”  she  said,  “ arc  you  up  so  curly?” 

He  smiled.  “ This  is  not  early  for  me,"  he  answered.  ■ 
“ And  Mr.  Mathick,  is  lie  up?” 

“Oil  yes,  lie  is  up,  and  gone  off  to  attend  to  some 
business.”  _ , , , _ 

-„r-  , , , , , "Well  reallv!”  exclaimed  Margery.  I thought  I was 

^He^vore'weather-'stidned  that,  judging  fnan  the 

woods  of  New  Brunswick.  Ills  feet  were  mucc usmed  “u'dn  t yon  give  y ^ piinjcular  whal'j  liaV_,my. 

hiNot'cnly  w»sth'if,!,  ig  m.ggesTve  of  the  aborigine,  thing  that  is  easy  to  get  ready  will  do-aad  I would  like 
but  his  every  action  proved  hi,n  “SwondeJ  “You^han  h'we^C  Md.iiinc.l  'Martin,  eagerly.  "I 

riung81 sW "i^.  , «*  sorae  ^ meat' a,,d  1 "iM  boil  you  an  e£E  i,ud 

Tlmug^juTrecoverinffrom  ^attack  of'die'previiiliAg  I 

emptied  of  'her  ca^oma!  ^ which  he  said 


portion  of  the  rapids,  but  near  the  lower 
' end  they  land,  and  make  a short  port- 
age past  a particularly  dangerous  place, 
where  the  current  dashes  tumultuously 
over  and  around  a number  of  large  bowl- 
ders lying  in  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
Above  on  the  hank  is  the  grave  of  a 
man  who  lost  his  outfit  and  in  his  despair 
committed  suicide. 

Aduey  was  an  expert  at  river  naviga- 
tion ; and  his  companion,  though  inex- 
perienced in  this  kind  of  work,  was  a 
champion  oarsman,  cool -bended,  and 
gritty.  On  a later  occasion  I happened 
to  be  on  the  trail  near  the  point  referred 
to  when  I heard  some  men  calling  out 
from  the  top  of  the  canyonlike  hank  that 
tlie  Hamper's  Weekly  man  was  shoot- 
ing the  rapids.  I ran  across  just  in  time 
to  see  the  boat  swept  by  with  the  speed 
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chopped  for  the  boat  when  another  boat  heaves  in  sight, 
and  calls  to  us  to  take  a line.  It  is  the  Christie  party,  and 
they  have  met  with  ail  accident. 

Hugging  the  shore,  as  usual,  they  hud  run  upon  some 
sweepers  hanging  over  tlie  water.  All  hands  jumped  for 
the  bottom.  The  boat  was  stern  down  stream  when  it 
struck.  The  sweeper  caught  the  steering -sweep  and 
swept  the  boat  clear,  stove-pipe  and  all.  Christie  had 
failed  to  find  a point  of  safety,  and  had  been  doubled  up 
and  nearly  killed. 

We  take  their  line,  and  they  camp  with  us.  After  tlmt, 
at  last,  that  boat  keeps  clear  of  the  shore. 

Navigation  is  getting  more  difficult;  the  channels  are 
growing  so  narrow  that  a boat  can  hardly  go  through. 
We  can  only  drift  and  keep  tlie  sides  of  the  boat  clear. 
We  liave  been  told  to  keep  to  the  right  from  Sixty  Milo 
Creek  down.  On  I hat  side  we  can  see  scores  of  parties 
going  out  with  sleds.  By  this  time  we  have  discovered 
one  thing— that  we  are  better  off  taking  nobody's  advice 
about  camping  places,  so  we  have  taken  the  other  side, 
and  do  not  know  how  near  Dawson  we  are. 

On  the  29th  of  October,  judging  ourselves  to  be  about 
ten  miles  away,  we  make  camp  and  set  about  fixing  up  a 
sled,  stay  there  two  days,  then  start  once  more.  When 
we  have  the  covers  nicely  tucked  around  for  a big  trip  we 
turn  suddenly  to  the  left,  and  see  on  the  right  hank  ahead 
a large  number  of  tents,  houses,  aud  boats,  some  of  them 
in  the  water,  others  drawn  out. 

“ How  fur  to  Dawson  ?”  we  ask. 

“This  is  Dawson,”  is  the  reply  ; “you’d  belter  hurry, 
or  you’ll  be  carried  past.” 

We  make  a landing  iu  good  order,  aud  tic  fast  to  the 


served.  . . 

“ You  could  not  have  done  it  better,’  she  said,  it  you 
had  been  a”—  she  was  about  to  say  waiter,  but  ns  she 
gazed  at  the  bright,  handsome  face  of  the  young  man  she 
felt  that  it  would  hurt  his  feelings  to  use  such  a word,  so 
she  suddenly  changed  it  to  woman. 

“If  it  is  done  well,”  he  said,  “it  is  not  because  1 am 
like  a woman,  but  because  you  arc  one.” 

» What-  does  that  mean?”  thought  Margery ; but  she  did 
not  stop  to  consider.  “Thank  you  very  much,  she  said. 

“ Here  is  where  I am  going  to  eat,  aud  nobody  will  dis- 
turb me.” 

“Is  there  anything  else?”  he  asked. 

“No,”  said  she.  “I  have  everything  I want;  you 
know  I take  only  one  cup  of  coffee." 

He  did  know  it;  lie  knew  everything  she  took  ami  ne 
felt  that  there  was  no  excuse  for  him  to  stay  there  any 
longer,  so  he  slowly  walked  away. 

The  place  Margery  bad  chosen  was  a nice  little  m»'K 
to  see  the  boat  swept  by  with  the  speed  for  a nice  little  hermit.  It  was  a bit  of  low  V*}*? 
of  a bolt  from  a crossbow,  leaping  from  narrow,  and  flanked  on  the  shore  side  by  a row  or  oiuiu, 
wave-crest  to  wave-crest,  and  drenching  which  soon  turned  and  grew  down  to  the  wa  ci  ^ , 
its  occupants  with  sheets  of  spray.  Ad-  Urns  completely  cutting  off  one  end  of  the  beach,  aim 
ney  and  Brown  were  standing  erect  in  other  end  the  distance  between  thb  shrubbery  and  the 
bow  and  stern,  each  wielding  a single  ter  was  but  a few  feet,  so  that  Margery  cou 
our  used  as  a paddle,  and  from  their  mas-  breakfast  without  being  disturbed  by  the  lest  or 
terly  course  it  was  evident  that  they  lmd  world.  v,P. 

their  boat  well  under  control.  It  was  all  Reclining  on  the  rug  with  the  tray  on  the  ground 
over  in  a very  small  fraction  of  time,  fore  her,  with  some  green  leaves  and  a lew  paie  > 

They  had  avoided  by  the  narrowest  margin  jagged  bowl-  flowers  peeping  over  the  edge  of  it  to  see  wnai 

rlers  that  it  seemed  impossible  to  pass,  and  in  a slather  of  for  breakfast,  Margery  gave  herself  up  to  the  enjoy 

foam  shot  out  into  the  smooth  water  below.  of  life.  .«  T ond  beautiful 

I overheard  one  man  remark  on  the  daredevil  skill  of  the  “Each,  one,  she  said  aloud;  la  , q0 

newspaper  man,  to  which  his  companion  replied:  “Oh.  nature  is  another.  Just  two  of  us,  and  f , • 

that's  the  kind  of  a fellow  Adney  i*.  1 knew  him  at  away,  sir,”  she  said  to  a big  buzzing  c eatur ^ witn  un  ? 

Ai.mm  Painn  ” .1  B.  Burnham.  parent  wings;  “ you  are  another,  but  you  don  t cou  . 

Arthur  Raybold  was  perhaps  the  member  of  the  P«  / 
who  was  the  best  satisfied  to  be  himself.  lie  had  vo"  • 
as  he  left  the  camp  fire  the  night  before, that  ins  sister  > 
at  last  evolved  an  idea  which  had  some  value.  Be  1 - 

self?  He  should  think  so!  Ho  firmly  believed  that  lie 
was  the  only  person  in  the  camp  capable  of  truly  ac  b 
his  own  part  in  life.  . 

Clyde  bad  told  him  that  on  this  morning  he  was  going 
to  move  1 lie  tent  over  to  their  own  camp,  and  thougn  n 
had  objected  very  forcibly,  lie  found  that  Clvdc  was  n 
to  be  moved,  and  that  tlie  tent  would  he.  In  an  Jingry 
mood  he  had  been  the  first  one  of  the  Associated  i 
to  assert  his  individuality.  He  made  up  his  nnnd  tua 
would  not.  leave  the  immediate  atmosphere  of  JMnige  y • 
He  would  revolve  about  her  in  his  waking  hours  ami  in 
his  dreams,  and  in  the  latter  case  he  would  revolve  in  » 
hammock  hung  between  two  trees  not  far  from  lus  * 
ter’s  tent;  and  ns  lie  was  not  one  who  delayed  the  ex.e 
tion  of  his  plans,  he  had  put  up  the  hammock  that  mg  • 
although  his  tent  was  still  in  Camp  Rob.  He  hao 
slept  very  well,  because  he  was  not  used  to  repose  1 
hammock ; and  lie  had  risen  early, because, though  wrap!'*'" 
in  a blanket,  he  had  found  himself  a little  chillv- 

Starting  out  fora  brisk  walk  to  warm  himself,  ne  i - 
not  gone  far  before  lie  thought  he  heard  something  "hi 
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IIY  FRANK  K.  STOCKTON. 

Author  or  “The  Great  Stone  of  Sardis,"  etc. 

XIX.— MARGERY’S  BREAKFAST. 

VERY  early  the  next  morning  Margery  pushed  wide 
open  the  window  of  her  studio  chamber.  The 
sash  was  a large  one,  and  opened  outward  on 
hinges.  She  looked  out  upon  the  dewy  foliage, 
she  inhaled  the  fragrance  of  the  moist  morning  air.  she 
listened  to  the  song  of  some  early  birds,  and  then,  being 
dressed  for  the  day,  she  got  on  a clmir,  stepped  on  the 
window-sill,  and  jumped  out.  She  walked  quieily  round 
the  cabin  and  went  out  toward  the  lake.  She  had  never 
seen  the  woods  so  early  in  the  day.  All  the  space  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sky  seemed  filled  with  an  intoxi- 
cating coolness.  She  took  off  her  hat  and  carried  it  in 
her  hand;  the  sun  was  not  yet  high  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  to  put  anything  between  him  and  her. 

* Begun  in  Uari'ek'b  Wkkk.lv  No.  2167. 
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sounded  like  the  clicking  of  knife  and  fork  and  diali.  He 
stopped,  listened,  and  then  approached  the  source  of  the 
sounds,  anti  soon  stood  at  the  open  end  of  Margery’s  little 
Itcach.  For  a few  moments  she  did  not  know  he  was  there 
so  engrossed  was  her  mind  with  the  far-away  shadows  on 
the  lake,  and  with  the  piece  of  bread -and  jam  she  held  in 
her  hand. 

“ Oh,  happy  Fates!”  he  exclaimed.  “ How  have  ye  be- 
friended me!  Could  I have  believed  such  rare  fortune 
was  in  store  for  me?” 

At  the  sound  of  his  voice  Margery  turned  her  head  and 
started,  and  in  the  same  instant  she  was  on  her  feet. 

“Margery,”  he  said,  without  approaching  her,  but  ex- 
tending his  arms  so  that  one  hand  touched  the  bushes  and 
the  other  reached  over  the  water,  “I  have  you  a gentle 
prisoner.  I consider  this  the  most  fortunate  hour  of  my 
whole  existence.  All  I ask  of  you  is  to  listen  to  me  for 
ten  minutes,  and  then  I will  cease  to  stand  guard  at  the 
entrance  to  your  little  haven,  and  although  you  will  be 
free  to  go  where  you  please,  I know  you  will  not  go  away 
from  me.” 

Margery’s  face  was  on  fire.  She  was  so  angry  she  could 
scarcely  speak,  but  she  managed  to  bring  some  words  to 
her  lips  to  express  her  condition  of  mind. 

“Mr.  Raybold,”  she  cried,  “ if  I ever  hear  any  more  of 
that  horrid  trash  from  you  I will  speak  to  Mr.  Archibald, 
and  have  him  drive  you  out  of  this  camp.  I haven’t  spoken 
to  him  before  because  I thought  it  would  make  trouble 
and  interfere  with  people  who  have  not  done  anything 
but  what  is  perfectly  right,  but  this  is  the  last  time  I am 
going  to  let  you  off,  and  I would  like  you  to  remember 
that.  Now  go  away  this  instant,  or  else  step  aside  and  let 
me  pass.” 

Raybold  did  not  change  his  position,  but  with  a smile  of 
indulgent  condescension  he  remarked: 

“Now,  then,  you  are  angry;  but  I don’t  mind  that,  and 
I am  quite  sure  you  do. not  mean  it.  You  see,  you  have 
never  heard  all  that  I have  to  say  to  you.  When  I have 
fully  spoken  to  you,  then  I have  no  fear — ” 

He  had  not  finished  his  sentence, when  Margery  dashed 
into  the  water,  utterly  regardless  of  her  clothes,  and  before 
the  astonished  intruder  could  advance  towards  her  she 
had  rushed  past  him,  and  had  run  up  on  dry  land  a yard 
or  two  behind  him.  The  water  on  the  shelving  beach  was 
not  more  than  a foot  deep,  but  her  mad  bounds  made  a 
splashing  and  a spattering  of  spray  as  if  a live  shark  had 
l>een  dropped  into  the  shallow  water.  In  a moment  she 
had  left  the  beach  and  was  face  to  face  with  Martin,  pale 
with  fright. 

“ I thought  you  had  tumbled  ini”  he  cried.  “ What  on 
earth  is  the  matter?” 

She  had  no  breath  to  answer,  but  she  turned  her  head 
toward  the  lake,  and  as  Martin  looked  that  way  he  saw 
Iiaybold  advancing  from  behind  the  hushes.  It  required 
no  appreciable  time  for  the  young  guide  to  understand 
the  situation.  His  whole  form  quivered,  his  hands  invol- 
untarily clinched,  his  brows  knilted,  and  he  made  one  quick 
step  forward;  but  only  one,  for  Margery  seized  him  by  the 
wrist.  Without  knowing  what  he  was  doing,  he  struggled 
to  free  himself  from  her,  but  she  was  strong  and  held  him 
fast. 

“ I must  go  to  my  tent,”  she  gasped.  “Iam  all  wet. 
Now  promise  me  that  you  will  not  say  a thing  or  do  a 
thing  until  I sec  you  again.  Promise!’ 

For  a moment  beseemed  u n decided,  and  then  he  ceased 
his  efforts  to  get  away,  and  said.  “ I’ll  promise.” 

Margery  dropped  his  arm  and  hurried  toward  the  cab- 
in, hoping  earnestly  that  the  Archibalds  were  not  yet,  up. 

“This  is  a gay  and  lively  beginning  for  a hermit,”  she 
thought,  ns  she  made  her  way  around  the  house;  “and  I 
don’t  see  how  on  earth  I am  ever  going  to  get  through 
that  window  again.  There  is  nothing  tp  stand  on.  I did 
not  expect  to  go  back  until  they  were  all  up.” 

But  when  she  reached  the  window  there  was  a stout 
wooden  stool  placed  below  it. 

“Martin  did  that,”  she  thought,  “ while  I was  at  my 
breakfast.  He  knew  I must  have  come  through  the  win- 
dow, and  might  want  to  go  back  that  way.  Oh  dear!" 
she  sighed;  “but  I am  sure  I can’t  help  it.”  And  so. 
mounting  from  the  stool  to  the  window-sill,  she  entered 
her  room. 

Having  given  his  promise,  Martin  turned  his  back  upon 
the  sombre  young  man,  who,  with  folded  arms  and  cloud- 
ed brow,  was  stalking  toward  the  tents  at  the  other  enil 
of  the  camp. 

“If  I look  at  him,”  said  Martin,  “it  may  be  that  I 
could  not  keep  my  promise.” 

It  was  about  half  an  hour  afterward,  when  Marlin,  still 
excited  and  still  pale,  was  getting  ready  for  the  general 
breakfast,  forgetting  entirely  that  lie  was  a hermit,  and 
that  some  of  the  other  hermits  might  have  peculiar  ideas 
about  their  morning  meal,  that  Phil  Mat  lack  arrived  on 
the  scene.  Martin  was  very  much  engrossed  in  liis  own 
thoughts,  but  he  could  not  repress  an  inquiring  interest 
in  his  companion. 

“ Well,”  said  he,  “did  you  bounce  him?” 

Matlack  made  no  answer,  but  began  to  cut  out  the  top 
of  a tin  can. 

“ I say,”  repeated  Martin,  “did  you  bounce  him,  or  did 
he  go  without  it?” 

Without  turning  toward  the  younger  man.  Matlack  re- 
marked: “ I was  mistaken.  That  ain’t  fat:  it’s  muscle.  ’ 

“ You  don’t  mean  to  say,”  exclaimed  Martin,  in  aston- 
ishmert,  “ that  lie  bounced  you  out  of  tlmt  camp!” 

“I  don’t  mean  to  say  nothin’,”  was  the  reply,  “except 
what  I do  say;  and  what  I say  is  that  that  ain’t  fat;  it’s 
muscle.  When  I make  a mistake  I don’t  mind  staudin’ 
up  and  say  in’  so.” 

Martin  could  not  understand  the  situation.  He  knew 
Matlack  to  be  a man  of  great  courage  and  strength,  and 
one  who,  if  he  should  engage  in  a personal  conflict,  would 
not  give  it  up  until  he  had  done  his  very  best.  But  i lie 
guide’s  appearance  gave  no  signs  of  any  struggle.  His 
clothes  were  in  their  usual  order,  and  his  countenance 
was  quiet  and  composed. 

“ Look  here.”  cried  Martin;  “how  did  you  find  out  all 
that,  about,  the  bi-hop?” 

Matlack  turned  on  him  with  a grim  smile.  “ Didn’t 
you  tell  me  that  day  you  was  talkin’  to  me  about  the  boat 
i hat  he  was  a tough  sort  of  a fellow?” 

“ Yes.  I did.”  said  the  other. 

“Well, ’’said  Matlack,  “how  did  you  find  that  out?” 

Martin  laughed.  “ I shouldn’t  wonder,”  lie  said.  “ if  we 
were  about  square.  Well,  if  you  will  tell  me  how  you 
found  it  out,  1 will  tell  you  how  I did.” 
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“ Go  ahead,"  said  the  other. 

“The  long  and  short  of  my  business  with  him,” said 
Martin,  “ was  this:  1 went  with  him  down  to  the  lake, 
and  there  1 gave  him  a piece  of  my  mind;  and  when  I had 
finished,  he  turned  on  me  and  grabbed  me  with  his  two 
hands  and  chucked  me  out  into  the  water,  just  as  if  I 
lmd  been  a bag  of  bad  meal  that  he  wanted  to  get  rid  of. 
When  I got  out  I was  going  to  fight  him,  but  he  advised 
me  not  to,  and  when  1 took  a look  at  him  and  remem- 
bered the  feel  of  the  swing  he  gave  me,  I took  his  advice. 
Now  what  did  he  do  to  you?” 

“He  didn’t  do  nothin’,” said  Matlack.  “When  I got 
to  the  little  tent  he  sleeps  in,  there  he  was  sittin’  in  front 
of  it,  as  smilin’ as  a basket  of  chips,  and  he  bade  me  good- 
inornin’  as  if  I had  been  a tenant  coinin'  to  pay  him  his 
rent;  and  then  he  said  that  before  we  went  on  with  the 
business  between  us,  there  was  some  things  he  would  like 
to  show  me,  and  he  had  them  all  ready.  So  he  steps  off  to 
a place  a little  behind  the  tent,  and  there  was  three  great 
bowlders,  whopping  big  stones,  which  he  said  he  had 
brought  out  of  the  woods.  I could  hardly  believe  him, 
but  there  they  was.  ‘ You  don’t  mean,’  says  I,  ‘ that  you 
arc  goin’  to  fight  with  stones;  because,  if  you  are,  you 
ought  to  give  me  a chance  to  get  some,’  aud  I thought  to 
myself  that  I would  pick  up  rocks  that  could  be  heaved. 
‘Oh  no,’ says  he,  with  one  of  them  smiles  of  his — ‘oh 
no;  I just  want  to  open  our  conference  with  a little  gym- 
nastic exhibition.’  And  so  sayin’,  he  rolled  up  his  shirt 
sleeves— he  hadn’t  no  coat  ou — and  he  picked  up  one  of 
them  rocks  with  both  hands,  aud  then  he  gave  it  a swing 
with  one  hand,  like  you  swing  a tenpin  ball,  and  he  sent 
that  rock  about  thirty  feet. 

“ It  nearly  took  my  breath  away,  for  if  I had  to  move 
such  a stone  I’d  want  a wheelbarrow.  Then  he  took  an- 
other of  the  rocks  and  hurled  it  right  on  top  of  the  first 
one,  and  it  came  down  so  hard  that  it  split  itself  in  half. 
And  then  he  took  up  the  third  one,  which  was  the  big- 
gest, and  threw  it  nearly  as  fur,  but  it  didn’t  hit  the  others. 
‘Now,  Mr.  Matlack,’ says  he,  ‘that’s  the  first  part  of  my 
little  programme.  I have  only  one  or  two  more  things, 
and  I don’t  want  to  keep  you  long.’  Then  he  went  aud 
got  a hickory  sapling  that  he’d  cut  down.  It  was  just 
the  trunk  part  of  it,  and  must  have  been  at  least  three 
inches  thick.  He  put  the  middle  of  it  at  the  back  of  his 
neck,  and  then  he  took  hold  of  the  two  ends  with  his 
hands  and  pulled  forward,  and,  by  George!  he  broke  that 
stick  right  in  half! 

“Then,  says  lie, ‘ Would  you  mind  steppin’down  to  the 
lake?’  I didn’t  mind,  and  went  with  him,  and  when  we 
got  down  to  the  water  there  was  their  boat  druwed  up 
on  the  shore  and  pretty  nigh  full  of  water.  ‘Mr.  Clyde 
brought  this  bout  back  the  other  day,’ says  he,  ‘from  a 
place  where  he  left  it  some  distance  down  the  lake,  and  I 
wonder  he  didn’t  sink  before  he  got  here.  We  must  try 
and  calk  up  some  of  the  open  seams;  but  first  we’ve  got 
to  get  the  water  out  of  her.’  So  sayin’,  he  squatted  down 
on  the  ground  in  front  of  that  boat  and  took  hold  of  it, 
one  hand  on  one  side  of  the  bow  and  oue  on  the  other,  and 
then  he  gave  a big  twist,  and  just  turned  that  boat  clean 
over,  water  and  all,  so  that  it  fay  with  its  bottom  up,  aud 
the  water  running  down  into  the  lake  like  a little  deluge. 

“ ‘That  ought  to  have  been  done  long  ago,’  says  ne, 
‘and  I’ll  come  down  after  a while  and  calk  it  before  the 
sun  gets  on  it.’  Then  lie  walked  bnek  to  camp  as  spry  as 
a robin,  and  then  says  he,  ‘Mr.  Matlack,  iny  little  exhi- 
bition is  over,  and  so  we’ll  go  ahead  with  the  business  you 
proposed.’  I looked  around,  and  says  I:  * Do  you  find  that 
little  tent  you  sleep  in  comfortable?  It  seems  to  me  as 
if  your  feet  must  stick  out  of  it.’  4 They  do,’  says  he, 

‘ and  I sometimes  throw  a blanket  over  them  to  keep  them 
dry.  But  we  are  goin’  to  make  different  arrangements 
here.  Mr.  Clyde  and  1 will  bring  down  his  tent  after 
breakfast,  and  if  Mr.  Hay  bold  doesn’t  choose  to  occupy  it, 
Mr.  Clyde  says  I may  share  it  with  him.  At  any  rate,  I’ve 
engaged  to  attend  to  the  cookin’  and  to  things  in  general 
in  this  camp  durin’  the  rest  of  the  time  we  stay  here.’ 

“ ‘ And  so  Mr.  Clyde  is  tired  of  trespassin’,  is  he?’  says 
I.  4 Yes,  he  is,’  says  he;  ‘he's  a high-minded  young  fel- 
low, and  doesn’t  fancy  that  sort  of  thing.  Mr.  Raybold 
slept  last  night  in  a hammock,  and  if  that  suits  him  he 
may  keep  it  up.’  ‘ If  I was  you,’  says  I,4  if  he  does  come 
back  to  ilie  camp,  I’d  make  him  sleep  in  that  little  teut.  It 
would  fit  him  better  than  it  does  you.’  4 Oh  no,’  says  he, 

4 1 don’t  want  to  make  no  trouble.  I’m  willin’  to  sleep 
nny  where.  I’m  used  to  roughin’  it,  and  I could  make  my- 
self comfortable  in  any  tent  I ever  saw.’  4 Well,’  says  I, 

‘ that  was  a very  pretty  exhibition  you  gave  me,  and  I am 
much  obliged  to  you.  but  I must  be  goin’  over  to  my  camp 
to  help  get  breakfast.’  ‘If  you  see  Mr.  Clyde,’  says  he, 

• will  you  kindly  tell  him  that  I will  come  over  and  help 
him  with  his  tent  in  about  an  hour?’  To  which  I said  1 
would,  and  I left.  Now  then,  hurry  up.  Them  hermits 
will  want  their  breakfasts,  for  they  can’t  starve.” 

XX.— MARTIN  ASSERTS  HIS  INDIVIDUALITY. 

“Gooo-moknino,”  said  Mr.  Clyde,  as  he  approached 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archibald,  sealed  opposite  each  other  at  their 
breakfast  table.  “So  you  still  eat  together?  Don’t  ask 
me  lo  join  you;  I have  had  my  breakfast.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Mr.  Archibald;  “ we  did  think  that,  ns  we 
were  hermits,  we  ought  to  eat  in  some  separate,  out-of-the- 
way  fashion ; but  we  could  not  think  of  any,  and  as  we 
were  both  hungry  and  liked  the  same  things,  we  con- 
cluded to  postpone  the  assertion  of  our  individualities.” 

“ And  Miss  Dearborn?”  asked  Clyde. 

“ Oh,  she  lmd  her  breakfast  long  ago,  so  she  told  us,” 
said  Mrs.  Archibald.  “ I suppose  she  took  some  bread  and 
jam,  for  I do  not  know  what  else  she  could  have  had.” 

“ As  for  me,”  said  Clyde,  “ I thought  I would  do  some- 
thing of  the  sort.  I like  an  early  breakfast,  and  so  I 
turned  out  more  than  an  hour  ago  and  went  to  look  up 
Mrs.  Perkenpine;  and  I might  as  well  say,  sir,  that  I am 
now  looking  for  the  bishop  to  come  anti  help  me  carry 
our  tent  hack  to  our  own  camp,  where  he  is  going  to  cook 
lor  us.  I never  wanted  to  be  a trespasser  on  your  prem- 
ises. and  I don't  inteud  to  be  any  longer.” 

“That’s  the  right  feeling,”  said  Mr.  Archibald  ; “al- 
though, in  fact.,  it  doesn’t  make  any  difference  to  us 
whether  your  party  eitmps  liere  or  not.  At  first  I thought 
ii  would,  but  I find  it  does  not.” 

“ Bv  which  lie  means.”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  “that  if 
you  want  to  go  nwnv  he  is  perfectly  willing  to  have  you 
Slav,  but  if  you  don’t-  want  to  go  away  lie  doesn’t  like  it, 
and  would  have  you  move.” 

Clyde  laughed.  “I  haven’t  anything  to  say  for  the 


others,”  he  answered,  "but  as  long  ns  I have  a camp  of 
my  own  I think  I ought  to  live  there.” 

“ But  how  about  Mrs.  Perkenpine?"  asked  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald. “ Did  you  find  her  willing  to  wait  on  you  oue  at  a 
time?” 

" Not  exactly,”  said  Clyde.  “ I discovered  her,  by  her 
kitchen  lent,  hard  at  work  eating  her  own  breakfast.  I 
must  have  looked  surprised,  for  she  lost  no  time  in  telling 
me  that  she  was  a hermit,  aud  was  living  for  one  person 
at  a time — herself  first — and  that  she  was  mighty  ghul  to 
get  a chance  to  have  her  breakfast  before  nnvbody  else, 
for  she  was  always  hungry  and  hated  waiting?  I looked 
at  the  table,  and  saw  that  she  had  the  breakfast  ready  for 
the  whole  party;  so  I said,  ‘ I nm  a hermit  too,  and  I am 
living  for  myself,  and  so  I am  going  to  sit  down  and  eat.’ 

‘ Squat,’ said  she,  and  down  I sat  ; and  I lmd  the  liest 
meal  of  her  cooking  that  I have  yet  tasted.  1 told  her  so, 
and  she  said  she  shouldn’t  wonder.  •Because,’  said  she. 
’I  cooked  this  breakfast  for  myself— me,  one— and  ns  i 
wasn’t  thinkin’  what  other  people ’d  like,  I got  things  a 
little  more  tasty  than  common,  1 guess.”’ 

“ And  what  does  she  expect  Miss  Hay  bold  and  her  bro- 
ther to  do?”  asked  Mrs.  Archibald. 

“ When  she  had  finished  she  got  up,"  Clyde  auswered, 

“ and  went  away,  merely  remarking  that  the  victuals  were 
there,  and  when  the  others  were  ready  for  them  they  might 
come  and  get  them.” 

“I  hope,”, said  Mr.  Archibald,  “that  Matlack  will  not 
fancy  that  sort  of  a hermit  life.  But  as  for  me,  I am  great- 
ly mken  with  the  scheme.  I think  I shall  like  it.  Is  Miss 
Iiaybold  about  yet?” 

44 1 see  nothing  of  her,”  said  Clyde,  looking  over  toward 
her  tent. 

“ Good!”  said  Mr.  Archibald,  rising.  “Harriet,  if  you 
want  me,  I shall  he  in  my  cave.” 

“ And  where  is  that?”  she  asked. 

“Oh,  I can’t  say  exactly  where  it  will  be,”  he  answered, 
“but  if  you  will  go  down  to  ilie  shore  of  the  lake  and 
blow  four  times  on  the  <1  inner-horn  I’ll  come  to  you.  cave 
and  all.  I can  easily  pull  it  over  the  water.” 

“ You  forget,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  with  a smile,  “ that 
we  are  associate  hermits.” 

“No,  I do  not,”  said  her  husband;  “ I remember  it,  and 
that  is  the  reason  I am  off  before  Miss  Raybold  emerges 
‘upon  the  scene.” 

"I  do  not  know,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald  to  Clyde,  “ex- 
actly how  I am  going  to  nssert  myself  today,  but  I shall 
do  it  one  way  or  the  other;  I am  uot  going  to  be  left  out 
in  the  cold.” 

Clyde  smiled,  but  he  had  no  suggestion  to  offer ; his 
mind  was  filled  with  the  conjecture  as  to  what  sort  of  a 
hermit  life  Margery  was  going  to  lead,  and  if  she  had  al- 
ready begun  it.  But  just  then  the  bishop  came  up,  and 
together  they  went  to  carry  the  tent  back  to  Camp  Roy. 

It  was  at  least  an  hour  afterward,  and  Mrs.  Archibald 
was  comfortably  seated  in  the  shade  darning  stockings, 
and  an  open  book  in  her  lap.  Sometimes  she  would  read 
a little  in  the  hook,  and  then  she  would  make  some  long 
ii nd  careful  stitches  in  the  stocking,  and  then  she  would 
look  about  her  as  if  she  greatly  enjoyed  combining  her 
work  and  her  recreation  in  such  a lovely  place  on  such  a 
lovely  summer  morning.  During  one  of  these  periods  of 
observation  she  perceived  Corona  Raybold  approaching. 

44  Good-morning,”  said  the  elder  lady.  “ Is  this  your 
first  appearance?” 

“Yes,”  said  Oorbna,  with  a gentle  smile.  44  When  I 
woke  this  morning  I found  myself  to  be  an  individual 
who  liked  to  lie  in  bed  and  gaze  out  through  an  open  fold 
in  my  tent  upon  the  world  beyond,  and  sol  lay  and  dozed 
and  gazed,  until  I felt  like  getting  up,  and  then  I got  up, 
and  you  cannot  imagine  how  bright  and  happy  I felt  as  I 
thought  of  what  I had  been  doing.  For  one  morning  at 
least  I bad  been  true  to  myself,  without  regard  to  other 
people  or  what  they  might  think  about  it.  Now  tomor- 
row, if  I feel  like  it,  I shall  rise  at  dawn,  and  go  out  and 
look  at  the  stars  struggling  with  Aurora.  Whatever  my 
personal  instincts  happen  to  be,  I shall  be  loyal  to  them. 
Now  how  do  you  propose  to  assert  your  individuality?” 

“ Unfortunately,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  “I  cannot  do 
that  exactly  as  I would  like  to.  If  we  had  not  promised 
my  daughter  and  her  husband  that  we  would  slay  away 
for  a month,  I should  go  directly  home  and  superintend 
my  icily-making  and  fruit-preserving;  but  as  I cannot 
do  that,  I have  determined  to  act  out  my  own  self  here. 
I shall  darn  stockings  and  sew  or  read,  and  try  to  make 
myself  comfortable  and  happy,  just  as  I would  if  I were 
sitting  ou  my  broad  piazza  at  home.” 

44  Good !”  said  Corona.  “ I think  it  likely  that  you  will 
be  more  true  to  yourself  than  any  of  us.  Doubtless  you 
were  born  to  be  the  head  of  a domestic  household,  and  if 
you  followed  your  own  inclination  you  would  be  tlmt  if 
you  were  adrift  with  your  family  on  a raft  in  the  middle 
of  the  ocean.  Now  I am  going  away  to  see  what  further 
suggestions  my  nature  has  to  offer  me.  What  is  Mr. 
Archibald  doing?" 

Mrs.  Archibald  smiled.  She  knew  what  Corona’s  na- 
ture would  suggest  if  she  met  a man  who  could  talk,  or 
rather  listen.  “Oh,  his  nature  has  prompted  him  to  hie 
away  to  the  haunts  of  game,  and  to  stay  there  until  he  is 
half  starved.” 

Miss  Raybold  heaved  a little  sigh.  “I  sec  very  few 
persons  about  here,”  she  said — "only  the  two  guides,  iu 
fact.” 

“Yes,” said  Mrs.  Archibald;  "the  bishop  lias  gone  to 
help  Mr.  Clyde  with  Ids  teut.” 

Corona  moved  slowly  away,  and  as  she  walked  her  na- 
ture suggested  that  she  had  better  eat  something;  so  she 
repaired  to  Hie  scene  of  Mrs.  Perkenpine’s  ordinary  opera 
lions.  There  she  found  that  good  woman  stretched  fiat 
on  her  back  on  the  ground,  fust  asleep.  Her  face  mid 
body  were  shaded  by  some  overhanging  branches,  but  her 
great  feet  were  illumined  and  gilded  by  the  blazing  sun 
On  u camp  table  near  by  were  the  remains  of  the  break- 
fast. It  had  been  there  for  two  or  three  limits.  Arthur 
Raybold  bad  taken  what  lie  wanted  and  had  gone,  and 
before  composing  herself  for  her  nap  Mrs.  Perkenpine 
had  thrown  over  it  a piece  of  mosquito  netting. 

Corona  smiled.  “ Their  natures  are  coming  mil  beauti- 
fully,*’she  said.  “It  really  does  me  good  to  see  how  ml 
iilirably  the  scheme  is  unfolding  itself.”  She  sat  down 
ami  ate  what  she  could  find  to  her  taste,  but  it  was  not 
much.  “ I shall  send  for  some  fruit  and  some  biscuit  and 
some  other  little  things.*' she  thought.  “ that  I can  keep  in 
my  tent  and  eat  when  I please.  That  will  suit  me  much 
belter  than  the  ordinary  meals.”  Then,  without  awaken- 
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ing  Mrs.  Perkcnpine,  she  strolled  away,  directing  her  steps 
toward  Camp  Roy.  . , , 

When  Margery  had  gone  to  her  room,  and  had  changed 
her  wet  clothes,  she  was  thoroughly  miserable. . For  some 
time  she  sat  oil  the  side  of  her  little  cot,  unwilling  to  go 
out,  on  account  of  a nervous  fear  that  she  might  meet  Mr. 


“Oh,  no,  no!” exclaimed  Margery.  “That  would  never 
do.  I know  very  well  that  you  could  keep  him  away 
from  me,  and  I am  quite  sure  that  you  would  be  glad  to 
do  it,  but  there  mustu’t  be  anything  of  that  kind.  He  is 
Miss  liaybold’s  brother  and— and  in  a way  one  of  our 
camping  party,  and  I don’t  want  any  disturbances  or 


Ravbold.  Of  course,  if  he  should  again  speak  to  her  as  quarrels.”  . n .,  nl,  _ <<T 

he  Li  done,  she  would  immediately  appeal  to  Mr.  Arclu-  Martin  s breast  heaved,  .bSh“! , f couree  you 

bald  hut  she  did  not  want  to  do  this,  for  she  had  a very  have  no  doubt  you  are  tight,  he  said—  ot  course  you 
strong  desire  not  to  make  anv  trouble  or  divisions  in  the  are.  But  I can  tell  you  this:  it  1 sec  that  fellow  troubling 
camp?  and  she  lay  down  to  think  over  the  matter,  and  in  you  again  1 11  kill  him,  or— 
less  than  two  minutes  she  was  asleep.  Mrs.  Archibald  "Martin  Martin,  exclatr 
had  come  to  call  her  to  breakfast,  but  upon  being  told  mean?  Whktrnakes J,°"n ^^in ,!,!!?  ; 

that  she  had  been  up  ever  so  long,  and  had  had  her  break-  *“*  """  °'ma‘  00  ' 1 

fast,  she  left  the  girl  to  her  nap. 

“I  shall  sleep  here,”  thought  Margery,  “until  they 
have  all  gone  to  do  whatever  it  is  they  want  to  do,  and 
then  perhaps  I may  have  a little  peace.” 

When  she  awoke  it  was  nearly  eleven  o’clock,  and  she 


What  makes  me?”  he  exclaimed,  as  if  impossible  to 
restrain  his  words.  “ My  heart  makes  me,  my  soul  makes 
me.  I—”  , ,,  „ T 

“ Your  heart?  .Your  soul?”  interrupted  Margery.  I 
don’t  understand.", 

For  a moment  he  looked  at  the  astonished  girl  in  silence, 


Mr.  Sadler’s  employment,  and  Mr.  Sadler’s  rights  and 
powers  are  just  like  gas  escaping  from  a pipe;  they  are 
everywhere  from  cellar  to  garret,  so  to  speak,  and  you 
couldn’t  escape  them.  It  would  be  a bad,  bad  thing  for 
you,  Martin,  if  he  were  to  hear  that  you  make  proposi- 
tions of  the  kind  you  have  made,  to  the  ladies  that  he 
pays  you  to  take  out  into  the  woods  and  guide  and  pro- 

Martin  was  on  the  point  of  a violent  expostulation,  but 
she  stopped  him.  . „ . 

“Now  I know  what  you  are  going  to  say,  she  ex- 
Wliat  do  you  claimed,  “but  it  isn’t  of  any  use.  You  are  in  his  em- 
ployment, and  you  are  bound  to  honor  and  respect  him, 
that  is  the  way  a guide  can  show  himself  to  be  a gentle- 

mi“But  suppose,”  said  Martin,  quickly,  “that he,  know- 
ing my  family  as  he  does,  should  think  I had  done  wise!) 

. .._ her  brow.  I.  annoyed  her  .bat  he 

wenHmmediateiTto1™ lime'  skle  window, °f  ram'  which  and  then  he  said:  " Miss  Dearborn,  it’s  of  non* .for  me i to  shouW  thi^parry  he  r thrust.  ^ ^ abnlptly.  if 
she  could  see  the  lake  and  a good  deal  of  the  camp-  try  to  hide  what  I feel.  If  I liadnt  got  so  angry  I might  ,y y ,.  , ’ t0  see  m 

Tim  first  thincr  which  mpf  her  rec.onnoitrmer  have  been  able  to  keep  quiet,  but  I cau  t do  it  now  If  he  doesu  t object,  y ou  ca  ^ g ^ • 

that  man  thinks  he  loves  you,  his  love  is  like  a grain  of 
sand  compared  to  mine.” 

“Yours?”  cried  Margery. 

“ Yes,”  said  Martin,  his  face  pallid  and  liis  eyes  spark- 
ling, “ mine.  You  may  think  it  is  an  insult  for  me  to  talk 

this  way,  but  love  is  love,  and  it  will  spring  up  where  it 

ill 'her?*’  He  had  not  yet  had  a chance  to  row  a pleases;  and  besides,  I am  not  the  common  sort  of  a fellow 

was  in  a decent  condition.  He  wanted  to  be  you  may  think  I am.  After  saying  what  I have  said,  lam 

bound  to  say  more.  I belong  to  a good  family,  and  am 
college  bred.  I am  poor,  and  I love  nature.  I am  work- 
ing to  make  money  to  travel  and  become  a naturalist.  I 
prefer  this  sort  of  work  because  it  takes  me  into  the  heart 
of  nature.  I am  not  ashamed  of  what  I am,  I am  not 
ashamed  of  my  work,  aud  my  object  in  life  is  a nobler 
one,  I think,  than  the  practice  of  the  law,  or  a great  many 
otherthingslike.it.” 

Margery  stood  and  looked  at  him  with  wide-open  eyes. 

“ Do  you  mean  to  say,”  she  said,  “ that  you  want  to  marry 
me?  It  would  take  years  and  years  and  years  for  you  to 


ground.  The  first  thing  which  met  her  reconnoitring 
gaze  was  a small  boat  some  distance  out  on  the  lake.  Its 
oars  were  revolving  slowly,  something  like  a pair  of 
wheels  with  one  paddle  each,  and  it  was  occupied  by  one 
person.  This  person  was  Arthur  Raybold,  who  had 
found  the  bishop  calking  the  boat,  and  as  soon  as  this 
work  was  finished,  had  moodily  declared  that  he.  would 
take  a row  ' *"  ' ’ ‘ 

boat  which 

alone  with  his  aspirations.  He  thought  it  would  be  scarce- 
ly wise  to  attempt  to  speak  to  Margery  again  that  morn- 
ing; lie  would  give  her  time  for  her  anger  to  cool.  She 
was  only  a woman,  and  he  knew  women!  . 

“It’s  that  Raybold,”  said  Margery.  “He  knows  no 
more  about  rowing  than  a cat.  and  he’s  floating  sideways 
down  the  lake.  Good!  Now  I can  go  out  and  hope  to  be 
let  alone.  I don’t  know  when  he  will  ever  get  that  boat 
back  again.  Perhaps  never.” 

She  was  not  a wicked  girl,  and  she  did  not  desire  that 
the  awkward  rower  might  never  get  back;  but  still  she 


oesu  i uujcub,  juu  v,«..  w,  my  mother,  when  she 
gets  home,  and  ask  her.  And  here  comes  Mr.  Matlack. . 1 
think  he  has  been  calling  you.  And  now  don  t say  anollicr 
word,  unless  it  is  about  fish.”  , , 

But  Matlack  did  not  come;  he  stopped  and  called,  ana 
Martin  went  to  him.  , , . 

Margery  walked  languidly  toward  the  woods  and  sat 
down  on  the  projecting  root  of  a large  tree,  1 hen  leaning 
back  against  the  trunk,  she  sighed.  . 

“ It  is  a perfectly  dreadful  thing  to  be  a girl.  ® • 

“but  I am  glad  I did  not  speak  to  him  as  I (I  dto  Mi; 
Raybold.  I believe  lie  would  liave  jumped  into  the  ms. 

[TO  ME  OONTIKCKl*.] 

COLONEL  ROOSEVELT’S  PRIDE. 

I itave  been  amused  over  Colonel  Roos^J.®^sa  j'^jg 


did  not  have  that  dread  of  an  accident  which  might  have  become  naturalist  enough  to  support  a wife.” 

come  over  her  had  the  occupant  of  the  boat  beeu  a bro-  “I  have  made  no  plans,”  he  said,  quickly,  “ I have 
tlier  or  any  one  she  cared  very  much  about.  She  took  a purpose.  I did  not  intend  to  tell  you  now  that  I love  you, 
novel,  of  which,  during  her  whole  stay  in  camp,  she  had  but  since  I have  said  that  I will  sa)r  also  that  with  you  to 
read  perhaps  ten  pages,  and  left  the  cabin,  this  time  by  fight  for,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  my  success.  I 
the  door.  should  he  bound  to  succeed.  It  would  be  impossible  for 

“ How  does  your  individuality  treat  you?”  asked  Mrfc.  me  to  fail.  And  as  for  the  years,  I would  wait,  no  matter 
Archibald,  as  Margery  approached  her.  how  many  they  should  be.” 


“ Oh,  horribly,  so  far,”  was  the  answer;  “ but  I think 
it  is  going  to  do  better.  I shall  find  some  nice  place 
where  I cun  read  and  be  undisturbed.  I cau  think  of 
nothing  pleasanter  such  a morning  as  this.” 

“ 1 aiu  very  much  mistaken  in  your  nature,”  thought 
Mrs.  Archibald,  “if  that  is  the  sort  of  thing  that  suits  you.” 

“Murtiu,”  said  Margery,  not  in  the  least  surprised  that 
she  should  meet  the  young  guide  within  the  next  three 
minutes,  “do  you  know  of  some  really  nice  secluded  spot 
where  I can  sit  and  read,  and  not  be  bothered?  I don’t 
mean  that  place  where  you  hung  the  hammock.  I don’t 
want  to  go  there  again." 

Martin  was  pale,  and  his  voice  trembled  as  he  spoke. 
“ Miss  Dearborn,"  said  he.  “ I think  it  is  a wicked  and  a 
burning  shame  that  you  should  be  forced  lo  look  for  a 
hidiug  place  where  you  may  hope  to  rest  undisturbed  if 
that  scoundrel,  in  the  boat  out  there  should  happen  to 
fancy  to  come  ashore.  But  you  needn't  do  it.  There 


He  spoke  with  such  hot  earnestness  that  Margery  in- 
voluntarily. drew  herself  a little  away  from  him.  At  this 
the  flush  w.ent  out  of  his  face. 

“ Oli,  Miss  Dearborn,” he  exclaimed,  “don’t  think  that 
I am  like  that  man  out  there!  Don’t  think  that  1 will 
persecute. you  if  you  don’t  wish  to  hear  me,  that  I will 
follow  you  about  and  make  your  life  miserable.  If  you 
say  to  me  that  you  do  not  wish  to  see  me  again,  you  will 
never  see  me  again.  Say  what  you  please,  and  you  will 
find  that  I am  a gentleman.” 

She  could  see  that  now.  She  felt  sure  that  if  she  told 
him  she  did  not  wdsh  ever  to  see  him  again  he  would 
never  appear  before  her.  But  what  would  he  do?  She 
was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him,  but  his  fierce  earnest  - 
uess  frightened  her,  not  for  herself,  but  for  him.  Sud- 
denly a thought  struck  her. 

“Martin,”  said  she,  “I  don’t  doubt  in  the  least  that 
what  you  have  said  to  me  about  yourself  is  true.  You 


for  the  worth  and  efficiency  of  his  Rough  Riders, 
such  an  old  soldier  trick.  M1. «_  wv,o 

Also,  the  curious  effect  it  lias  had  on  the  pub  , 
not  understanding  soldiers,  take  it  seriously.  , W|j| 
All  soldiers,  the  world  over  and  history  th  g . 
claim  every  virtue  for  their  own  regiments,  P . 
well  as  colonels,  and  so,  too,  will  “ Jackies  on^the 

ticular  ships.  Privates  and  Jackies  will  clip  ) 
nose  if  you  even  presume  to  question  their  ciai  • 

Regimental  affectiou  is  a grand  thing,  too*^  ^ ^.r 
so  much  to  the  members.  It  involves  their  "" 
pride 


no  necessity  for  it.  Go  where  you  please,  sit  where  you  are  as  good  as  other  people,  although  you  do  happen  now  Rider  camp  and  say  anything 
please,  aud  do  wlmt  you  please,  aud  1 will  see  to  it  that  to  he  a guide,  and  perhaps  after  a while  you  may  he  very 


What  a poor  stick  a colonel  would  he  who  1 _ ^ 
think  his  regiment  was  the  best  in  the  world,  won-l 
modern!  And  you  may  be  sure  a Pr,vJt  nrobably 
stand  up  for  his  regiment  is  wrong  soineho  , 1 

And  soldiers  retain  this  affection  for  their 
ments,  although  they  may  be  long  out  nr  t • ■ jfhe 

Miles  won’t  go  anywhere  without  theFiftl  *wouid 

can  help  it;  and  1 firmly  believe  General  ™ 

hang  any  one  who  said  aught  against  the  t a for 

By  the  same  token  soldiers  and  sailors  will  sta  L)at 
their  colonel  (and  when  they  won  t,  it  is  a ^ tiuisli ' 
the  officer  is  sadly  lacking)  or  their  captain 
anywhere,  any  place,  any  time.  , _ . lirk  «n  the 
I hope  the  Rough  Riders  will  never  have  tojick  ]B 
people  that  their  belligerent  colonel  thinks  ) roUC[] 
Yet  it  wouldn't  do  at  all  for  you  to  go  nei 
ider  camp  and  say  anything  derogatory  0 


You  would  have  to  make  good  on  the  8Potr,„lW(vr0fl. 

Frederic  Remind* 
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WITH  OUR  TROOPS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 


Drawn  by  Charles  Broughton  after  Sketches  by  John  T.  McCutcheon,  Special  Artist  with  the  American  Forces. 

1.  Soldiers  drilling  on  the  Parade-ground.  2.  Outer  Gate  of  the  Arsenal-yard,  Cavil  e— Spanish  Wrecks  in  the  Distance.  3.  Barracks  of  Spanish 

Marines,  near  main  Gate  of  Arsenal. 
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TO  THE  WAK  LORD. 

A despatch  from  Berlin  ‘-I-" 

from  hi.  howe  wl.ll*  re‘"™'"f  “ „ , , lhe  Emperor  l.y  Inrllee  who 

fl  A tinnsT  Potentate,  Most  Glorious  Me, 

Kine  oHhe  first  Person,  Self  of  Majesty 
t ^ Kir  n Ritrht  Divine,  Emperor  Serene, 
fttLlXX  did.  -V  can  this  mean? 

Does  the  Polar  Star  e'er  fall  to  grovelling  Earth 

ssrtf  o£!i  ■ 

Or  even  budged  from  its  appointed  place? 

Hntli  seething  old  Niagara  stubbed  its  toe 
A i ian,|ed  with  an  ignominious  splash  belo  , 

H h 2 k TT,lrmopyl*,deep  stained  In  Wood. 

E er  .tumbled  o'er  itself  with  sicken, ng  thud, 

E'er  had  to  blush  because  of  earthly  ills? 

Yet  these  my  Lord,  each  one  like  unto  thee, 

tl^^h'/Hlmw!:1  p&d  thee  where 
Man  may  admire,  may  marvel  at  and  stare. 

Of  God's  superb  creations  why  of  all 

OUR  LATEST  TORPEDO-CRAFT. 

Despite  the  untimely  ending  of  Spain's  _ Ironated  tor- 

the  type,  and  on  the  2*1  oi  me  presei^ 

month  bids  Wi  1 be  opened  at  the  Navy  Department  for 
r consirucion  of  a 'dozen  torpedo- tent s and  of  sixteen 
‘ • destroyers  ” of  the  most  improved  order. 

Heretofore  the  department  has  not  prepared  plansfor 
the  "destroyer"  class,  anti  those  of  the  bidders  have  teen 
either  Wholly  planned  abroad,  or  so  closely  fashioned 
on  n tl7e  lines  of  those  of  Great  Britain  and  France  that 
P V Im  far  American  ingenuity  could  be  raised  through 
them U bn  ^now*1  the  *Nftvy  Depar t men t has  drawn  up  its 
own  design  and  the  boats  promise  to  be  improvements 
upon  the  best  of  those  nbroad,  especially  in  the  all-impor- 
,..,.1  elements  of  seaworthiness  and  powers  of  offence 
The  boats  will  be  175  feet  long  on  the  load  water-lmc. 
wiM  have  a maximum  beam  of  17  feet,  and  draw  about 
seven  feet  of  wnter  on  a normal  displacement  of  16.1  to 

17Thenboats  will  carry  a battery  of  at  least  three  rapid. 

Are  guns  mid  an  ammunition  supply  of  three  and  a half 
tonsS  The  design  contemplates  8 - pounders,  but  the 
cafilire  of  the  guns  will  depend  somewhat  upon  future 
settlement  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  some  of  the 
nieces  will  lie  of  the  1 - pounder  automatic  type,  much 

nrit.,r  of  those  highly  effective  Maxim  guns.  The 
torpedo  oulflt  will  consist  of  three  short  tqrptxlo-tubes 
amf  a supply  of  live  torpedoes.  The  tubes  wi  1 be  placed 
either  abreast  or  en  kh don  on  cither  side  amidships,  with 
the  third  tube  on  the  centre  line  ’way  aft.  This  disposi- 
tion gives  the  greatest  effective  service  for  three  tubes 
especially  where  the  broadside  tubes  cannot  be  trained 

mlThi  bunts  will  have  two  conningdowers,  each  fashioned 
of  half-inch  nickel-sleel  plating.  From  the  forward  lower 
most  of  the  navigating  work  will  tie  done,  and  the  steer- 
in„  wear  there  will  be  effected  by  steam  control,  while  the 
after-tower  will  he  fitted  only  with  the  ordinary  hand- 
wheel  arrangement.  On  the  forward  tower  there  will  be 
an  electric  March-light  of  considerable  power— a feature 
distinctly  novel  to  our  torpedo-boats,  and  a facility  of 
great  usefulness  during  much  of  the  service  of  craft  of 
this  kind  An  electric  plant  will  also  supply  energy  for 
a Mt  of  night  signals,  for  the  ruunthg  lights,  and  also 
for  all  interior  illumination.  , 

So  far  as  possible  within  the  narrow  limns  of  such  ves- 
sels the  comfort  of  officers  and  crew  has  been  considerate- 
ly studied,  and  every  effort  has  teen  made  to  make  the 
boats  both  comfortable  and  healthful,  even  under  the 
stress  of  bad  wealhcr,  when  hntclics  are  battened  down, 
and  only  the  blowers  can  be  induced  to  draw  down  the 
fresh  air  from  without.  Folding  berths  have  been  pro- 
vided for  twenty-four  enlisted  men,  and  these  will  lie 
turned  up  out  of' the  way  when  not  in  use.  The  crew  are 
placed  aft.  where  they  will  he  less  affected  by  the  move- 
ments of  the  boats  in  a heavy  seaway.  Forward  there 
lire  accommodations  fora  commanding  officer,  iiucngineci 
officer  and  two  petty  officers;  ami  it  is  some  evidence  to 
the  cunning  of  the  plan  that  bathing  accommodations 
have  linen  provided  for  both  the  officers  and  the  crew. 

The  boats  will  be  driven  by  two  sets  of  triple-expansion 
engines  of  the  four-cylinder  type,  and  for  those  who  love 
figures  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  the  high-pressure  cylin- 
der of  each  engine  will  have  a diameter  of  14  inches,  the 
intermediate  cylinder  a diameter  of  22  inches,  and  each  of 
the  two  low-pressure  cylinders  a diameter  of  2o|  inches, 
while  all  will  have  a common  stroke  of  18  inches.  \\  hen 
making  about  850  revolutions  a minute,  the  engines  will 
develop  quite  3000  indicated  horse  power,  and  the  boats 
should  make  then  between  twenty -six  and  twenty-seven 
knots.  Steam  will  be  supplied  by  three  good-sized  water- 
tube  boilers,  in  two  separate  water-tight  compartments — 
forward  and  aft  of  the  two  engine-rooms— and  the  work- 
ing pressure  will  be  250  pounds  to  the  square  inch.  At 
least  forty  tons  of  coal  must  be  provided  for  in  the  bunk- 
er spare,  and  the  department's  design  contemplates  its 
distribution  abreast  the  engines  and  boilers  for  protection. 

A cost  limit  of  1170,000  is  placed  upon  the  torpedo- 
trots,  and  no  bid  will  be  considered  tlmt  does  not  promise 
a speed  of  ftt  least  twenty-six  knots;  and  it  is  needless  to 
remark  that  the  department’s  boat  lias  a margin  consider- 
ably in  excess  of  this. 

TIIK  PKSTHOYKRS. 

The  torpedo  lm.it  destroyers  arc  exceptionally  fine  boats, 
and  in  compass  considerably  overreach  anything  now 


built  or  building  abroad,,  They  may  really  bo  said  to  be 
the  Spanish  “ destroyers  1*.  245  feet  long,  of 

The  department’s  design  covmacraft^  feet  ^ ^ 
beautiful  model,  having  a cmen,  ()f  42o  tuns,  pnic- 

and  drawing,  upon  a trial  P turtle -buck  has 

tically  eight  feet  of' Jc!  deck  promising  fine  sea- 

given  way  to  a flush  fnrec  Stic  occk.  p a s jor 

going  qualities  and  affording  focre 

handled'from  eilher,  a*^o^^|^y^t^m°r^7hrp'ofr e7ch 

F'Hd 

"X!  S.  win  be  Iigb«d  a™*!— _}i L-JrSraS 

mss f§ 

snBtAu‘  2T;2k 

uh8eua1pli.nking  crew  will  teplacedTorTnrd,  and 

the  officers  aft!  The  captain  will  have  a state-room  and  a 
cabin  while  each  of  the  other  officers  will  have  a com- 
fortable stale  room.  There  are  quarters  aft,  too,  foi  a 

d°The  armamcnTwill  consist  of  two  12-pounder  and  four 
« nounder  rapid-fire  guns  and  two  large  torpedo-tubes. 
The  6-pounder  guns  will  be  mounted  in  convenient  places 
on  the  main-deck,  two  of  them  having  a, bow  Are;  and  the 
torpedo-tubes,  one  amidships  and  one  way  aft,  each  on 
the  centre - line  will  be  able  to  Are  on  eilher  side  and 
through  wide  arcs  of  train.  For  the  rapid-fire  gunsseven 
tons  of  ammunition  will  be  carried  and  tl« l power  oH  at 
batlerv  where  each  gun  is  cnpuble  of  a rate  of  twenty 
aimed'sliots  a minute,  can  easily  lie  estimated,  and  tliere 
are  but  few  gunboats  that  could  stand  up  before  so  wicked 

“ The'hoate’w'iil  have  twin  screws  driven  by  two  triplc- 
cxDansion  engines  of  the  four-cylinder  lyre,  each  in  a 
separate  compartment,  and  will  develop  8000  indicated 
Empower  when  making  327  revolutions  a min ute 
Steam  will  be  supplied  by  four  watei-tube  boilirs,  lw 
forward  and  two  aft  of  the  engine  spaces,  and  at  a wm  k- 
ing  pressure  of  300  pounds.  A coal-supply  of  at  least  100 
tons1  stowed  abreast  the  lioilers  and  engines,  will  give  an 
effective  radius  of  action.  The  layman  can  hardly  ap- 
preciate the  power  of  these  engines  the  weight  of  which, 
together  witli  the  boilers  and  auxiliaries,  is  practically 
half  the  displacement  of  the  vessels,  hut  they  develop  a 
driving  force  for  these  boats  four  fifths  as  great  as  that 
required  to  propel  one  of  our  11,500-ton  battle-ships  at 
a rate  of  16  knots.  The  care  and  proper  manage- 
ment of  such  machinery  and  boilers  require  the  high- 
est kind  of  skill,  and  the  navigation  of  sue  l craft  is  very 
much  akin  to  llie  control  of  a locomotive  loose  upon  an 
uutracked  surface,  where  but  the  slightest  initiative  move- 
ment would  involve  a delirious  sweep.  To  fall  overboard 
from  such  a boat  would  certainly  mean  a broken  neck, 
and  to  make  the  most  of  her  at  top-rale  speed  demands 
the  greatest  precision  of  judgment  from  every  working 
member  of  her  complement— from  the  navigator  at  the 
wheel  to  the  humblest  stoker  in  the  fire-room. 


Vou  XU  I.,  No.  !1JS. 

transport  wos  as  near  hell  as  any  place  could  be,  ami  I 
will  never  forget  it.  We  were  on  fire  three  times  in  two 

• i.~j  l.awltiihl'  onrl  rnltpn  enffw  t/i  nmt 


tieei  io  me  iiumuit-st  ««  ...  — 

The  average  cost  limit  for  the  destroyers  is  $295,000, 
and  substantial  advaniage  is  promised  the  bidders  guar- 
anteeing the  highest  speeds,  the  best  sea  going  qualities, 
and  the  promptest  deliveries,  either  upon  the  department  s 
design  or  upon  plans  of  their  own. 

A „jMf  so,  i«.  Robert  G.  8kf.kiif.tt. 


EXTRACT  FROM  A PRIVATE  LETTER 
RECEIVED  FROM  A MEMBER  OF 
TROOP  “ A.” 

“On  Board  Transport  ‘ Mabbaoucbktts.’ 

“This  is  Monday,  and  we  expect  to  be  in  sight  of  Puerto 
Rico  this  afternoon,  and  our  journey  is  almost  over,  You 
have  really  no  idea  of  what  a transport  is,  and  especially 
one  that  is  over-crowded.  It  is  really  a liell  on  earth— or 
rather  on  water!  Thank  Heaven,  the  weather  has  been 
fine,  and  I have  slept  on  deck  every  night,  not  even  go- 
ing below  when  it  rained.  I never  felt  better  in  my  life, 
and  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I can  stand  any- 
thing. As  I have  not  been  at  all  seasick,  I volunteered 
for  the  stable  police,  who  have  to  clean  up  lielow decks 
where  the  horses  are.  If  you  could  put  all  the  terrible 
smells  in  the  world  together,  you  would  get  some  idea  of 
what  it  is.  We  can  only  stand  it  for  about  a half  an  hour 
at  a time,  and  then  have  to  take  a spell  on  deck  to  re- 
cover. If  we  had  a storm  I am  afraid  it  would  go  hard 
with  some  of  the  lads,  as  a good  man}'  are  pretty  seasick 
now.  'Hie  food  is  fierce,  and  we  only  have  condensed 
steam  to  drink,  which  is  almost  hot;  but  still  I seem  to 
thrive  upon  it.  Every  morning  we  get  up  at  five,  and 
form  a line  in  our  birthday. suits  and  have  a great  hose 
played  on  ns  Then  we  have  breakfast,  and  after  that 
comes  target  practice  at  boxes  over  the  stern.  I am  so 
sunburnt  that  you  would  not.  know  me,  and,  as  I said 
before,  feel  out  of  sight.  The  hardest  time  we  ever  had 
was  thedav before  we  started;  the  loading  up  was  simply 
awful,  amf  I was  so  tired  that  I just  lay  down  on  a bale 
of  hay  and  went  to  sleep.  The  horses  have  stood  the  trip 
very  well,  and  I don’t  think  we  will  lose  a single  one.” 

“Ponce,  Auptixt  4,  !SUS. 

“We  got  in  sight  of  land  day  before  yesterday  morn- 
ing at  about  7 a m.,  and  at  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
came  in  sight  of  the  harbor  of  Ponce.  It  was  a,  wonderful 
sight,  for  the  town  had  only  surrendered  two  days  before, 
and  the  harbor  was  full  of  war-vessels  and  transports. 
Well,  we  were  sailing  proudly  along,  when,  just  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  harbor,  we  ran  aground  on  a reef,  and  stuck 
there  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  gel  us  tiff.  We  staid  there 
until  yesterday  afternoon,  almost  dead  from  the  heat,  and 
id *t  a drop  of  water  to  drink,  when  they  took  us  over  to 
tin*  l*nu'ru\  where  we  spent  the  night.  I toll  you  that 


will  never  iorget  n.  ?•  l v*c*c  uu  uiv  *-.  a,  tuuv-a  iu  inu 
davs  ami  only  had  hardtack  and  rotten  coffee  to  eat  and 
a little  dirty  water  to  drink.  1 cannot  imagine  what  it 
would  have  been  if  there  had  been  a storm.  We  had 
beautiful  weather,  and  most  of  us  slept  on  deck  every 
niEht  We  came  ashore  this  morning,  and  we  got  the 
first  square  meal  in  a week.  This  is  the  quaintest  little 
place  1 ever  saw,  and  the  natives  arc  very  friendly  to  the 
Americans.  We  changed  some  of  our  money  to-day, 
and  got  two  dollars  in  Spanish  money  for  one  American 
dollar  There  are  thousands  of  troops  here,  and  they  sa_v 
the  Spaniards  cannot  run  away  fast  enough.  The  weather 
here  is  much  cooler  than  I have  felt  in  New  York  lots  of 
times  and  I nm  feeling  very  well.  Our  horses  are  coming 
ashore  this  afternoon.  We  are  camped  right  in  front  ol 
a little  church  tlmt  is  150  years  old.” 

FROM:  A VISION  OF  RECONCILEMENT. 

BY  EDWARD  MoQUKEN  GRAY. 

Men  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Race: 

Across  a thousand  leagues  of  sea 
Ye  may  not  parley  face  to  face. 

But  yet  your  generous  hearts  are  free 
To  interchange  a generous  thought; 

Or  else  iu  vain  your  splendid  seers 

Have  to  their  listening  brethren  sought 
To  teach  the  lesson  of  the  years. 

This  is  the  hour  of  human  Btress; 

Surging  against  the  clanging  door 
Of  doom  bewildered  millions  press 
Together  on  a dwindling  floor 
Where  slid  the  elemental  war 

Is  waged  between  the  Day  and  Night; 

The  powers  that  aid,  the  powers  tlmt  bar 
Their  struggling  fellows  from  the  light. 
Oppugnnnt  forces  on  the  earth 
Have  set  humanity  at  stake; 

Here  Liberty  is  choked  at  birth; 

Tliere  Freedom  bids  the  soul  awake. 

All  are  involved,  for  none  may  Blmn 
That  issue,  and  mankind  can  mark 
How  some  arc  turning  to  llie  sun 
And  some  arc  huddling  in  the  dnrk. 

And  some  are  trampling  others  down 
And  some  are  hurling  others  hack; 

Here  a new  nation  wins  renown; 

There  drifts  a dynasty  to  wrack. 

And  closer,  as  the  narrowing  space 
Drives  each  upon  the  other,  grows 
The  grip  of  wrestling  nice  with  race, 

The  grapple  of  instinctive  foes. 

What  course  to  take?  What  cause  espouse* 
Self-interest  or  common  weal? 

Madman  or  saint  alone  avows 
What  steadier  intellects  hut  feel. 

Yet,  by  the  things  tlmt  make  you  great: 

The  wrath  that  stirs  you  at  the  cry 
Of  freemen  overborne:  your  hide 
Of  wrong:  your  scorn  of  treachery: 

Ye  stand  engaged  at  Tyranny 
To  strike;  earth’s  fallen  to  uplift; 

Are  ye  not  heirs  of  Liberty 

And  stewards  of  her  priceless  gift? 

’Tis  not  for  nothing  in  your  veins 
The  ichor  of  the  Viking  runs 
That  bids  you  firmly  grasp  the  reins 
Of  rule,  bequeathing  lo  your  sons 
A birthright  of  supremacy 

By  deep  deserving  strongly  stayed; 

No  germ  of  fatuous  ecstasy, 

But  on  the  prime  foundation  laid. 

Ye  are  the  vanguard  of  llie  bright 
Battalions  of  progressive  Time; 

March  onward,  upwind  to  the  light; 

Fulfil  your  destiny  sublime 
To  be  the  marshallcrs  of  Peace 
Aud  Progress  in  their  blest  career; 

From  Ignorance  lo  wrest  release; 

To  vunquish  Eumity  and  Fear. 


Mine  eves  may  not  behold  it,  hut 
Some  day  shall  rise  a nobly  planned 
Valhalla  where  with  Farrngut 

Shall  Collingwood  and  Nelson  stand 
The  stars  and  stripes  and  crosses  flan"' 

Their  mingled  blazons  through  the  dome 
Where  Wellington  shall  welcome  Grunt, 

Sherman  and  Wolfe  shall  find  a home. 

There  Freedom's  sleepless  warder,  shall 
His  wings  a mighty  Engle  spread 
Above  that  fane;  within  tlmt  hall 
A Lion  guards  the  sacred  dead. 

And  highest  in  tlmt  House  of  lame 
Shall  stand  Virginia's  deathless  son, 

And  England  write  her  noblest  name 
After  the  name  of  Washington. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Wednesday,  M 10- The 
1ms  been  killed  liy  the  enemy  in  Puerto  Rico  tij  s 

gagement  near  HornugucroB  to-day.  was  <>lv 

command,  proceeding  along  the  Mayt  f,  • ' , j rl  i i:iy 

posed  by  a force  of  alxmt  1200  Spa ■ a J ^ 
was  driven  hack  with  heavy  loss . ai  d otir 
tinned.  Our  loss,  one  killed  and  sixlein  , a„iIioritv to 
/mtey.  A'kju4  is— M Camhon  reci  red  »te()rk-ll|is 
sign  the  protocol  on  telmlf  of  Spain.  " f ^.nvuny 
afternoon.  At  4.23  his  signature  and 


afternoon.  At  4.23  his  signature  nnii  i.  House 

Dnv  were  affixed  in  the  Cabinet  Room  of  the  " 

The  provisions  of  the  document  are  these,;  • tjt|i. 
will  relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  . t n(jg  in  ik 
Culm.  ,2  1 Puerto  Rico  ami  other  Span*'1  »>■  “ |pr,„| 
West  Indies,  and  an  island  ill  the  Liulroncs  to  ^ 

by  the  United  Stales,  shall  he  celled  lo  the  lath  - 
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United  Stntes  will  occupy  and  hold  the  citv 
bay.  and  harbor  of  Manila,  pending  the  con- 
elusion  of  a treaty  of  peace  which  shall  de 
termiue  the  control,  disposition,  and  irov 
ernment  of  the  Philippines.  (4.)  Cuba. 
Puerto  Rico  and  other  Spanish  islands  in 
the  \\  est  Indies  shall  be  immediately  evac- 
uated, and  commissioners,  to  be  appointed 
witluu  ten  days,  shall,  within  thirty  days 
from  tile  signing  of  the  protocol,  meet  at 
Havana  and  San  Juan,  respectively  to  ar 
range  and  execute  the  details  of  the  evactin 
UON.  (5.)  The  United  States  and  Spain  will 
each  appoint  not  more  than  five  commis- 
sioners to  negotiate  and  conclude  a treaty 
of  peace.  Tile  commissioners  are  to  meet 
at  Paris  not  later  than  the  1st  of  October 
(6.)  On  the  signing  of  the  protocol,  hostilities 
will  lie  suspended,  and  notice  to  that  effect 
will  he  given  ns  soon  as  possible  by  eacli 
government  to  the  commanders  of  its  mili- 
tary and  naval  forces. 

A proclamation  by  President  McKinley 
was  issued,  which  stated  that  the  govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Spain  had 
formally  agreed  upon  the  terms  on  which 
negotiations  for  the  establishment  of  peace 
between  the  two  countries  should  be  under- 
taken, and  added:  "Now,  therefore  I Wil- 
liam McKinley,  President  of  the’  United 
Slates,  do,  m accordance  with  the  stipula- 
tions of  the  protocol,  declare  and  proclaim 
oil  tile  part  of  the  L nited  States  a suspension 
of  hostilities,  and  do  hereby  command  Hint 
orders  be  immediately  given  through  the 
proper  channels,  to  the  commanders  of  the 
military  and  naval  forces  of  the  United 
States,  to  abstain  from  all  acts  inconsistent 
witli  this  proclamation,''  Orders  for  carry- 
ing this  direction  into  effect  issued  from 
Washington. 

A bombardment  of  Manzanillo  by  the  Hew- 
®fi.  Suimnee,  Osceola,  Hist,  and  Almrado, 
which  began  this  afternoon  alxmt  an  hour 
before  the  protocol  wns  signed,  was  reported 
to-night,  and  efforts  were  made  to  semi  news 
to  that  point  in  regard  to  the  cessation  of 
hostilities. 

At  Havana  a few  shells  were  fired  by  the 
batteries  early  this  morning.  One  shell 
struck  the  San  ffyaneisco. 

In  Puerto  Rico.  General  Wilson  has  sent 
artillery  to  dislodge  a Spanish  force  near 
A i bon i to.  An  inconclusive  skirmish  took 
place,  in  which  one  of  our  men  was  killed 
and  several  wounded.  There  was  also  skir- 
mishing along  General  Wilson’s  line  on  the 
military  road  to  San  Juan. 

Saturday,  August  13.—  Madrid  sends  word 
that  “a  feeling  of  profound  relief  pervades 
all  classes,”  and  “there  is  not  a political  man 
in  Spain  strong  enough  to  dare  suggest  a 
continuation  of  war.”  While  some  of  the 
Spanish  newspapers  express  sorrow  and  bit- 
ter resentment  in  view  of  the  terms  of  the 
protocol,  this  dfesent  is  no  more  than  might 
have  been  anticipated;  indeed,  it  is  less,  both 
in  volume  and  in  violence,  than  was  gener- 
ally expected. 

Captain  Goodrich  of  tlie  Newark  was  noti- 
fied early  this  morning  of  the  suspension  of 
hostilities.  In  the  bombardment  at  Man- 
zanillo. thus  brought  to  an  end,  it  is  reported 
that  six  persons  in  the  town  were  killed  and 
seventeen  wouuded,  und  sixty -five  houses 
were  destroyed. 

Hear  Guayama,  Puerto  Rico,  the  news  of 
peace  stopped  a battle,  not  a moment  too 
soon.  A despatch  says  that  General  Brooke 
had  thrown  out  three  strong  columns  to  the 
left  of  Guayama,  his  plan  being  to  force  liis 
way  to  a junction  with  General  Wilson  at 
“ Three  miles  out  beyond  the  scene 
of  Monday’s  fight  tlie  enemy  was  discovered, 

- intrenched  in  a splendid  defensive  position 
on  the  top  of  a hill.  Light- batlery  B of 
I ennsylvania  had  been  ordered  into  position 
to  begin  the  engagement.  The  guns  of  the 
first  section  had  been  brought  up  and  a gun 
lmd  been  unlimbered ; a shell  had  been  placed 
in  the  chamber;  a Pennsylvanian  stood  reudv 
to  fire. 

“Suddenly  there  was  a loud  shout  from 
the  rear.  Two  men  on  horseback  dashed 
into  view,  frantically  waving  their  arms 
The  men  at  the  guns  waited.”  A message 
from  General  Miles  bad  been  received  by 
General  Brooke,  directing  that  all  hostile 
military  operations  should  he  stopped.  “The 
Pennsylvanians,  officers  and  men,  howled 
with  disgust,  and  [when  ordered  to  return 
to  camp]  sullenly  wheeled -the  guns  about 
ami  went,  grumbling,  to  the  rear.” 

T lie  defences  of  Manila  were  bombarded  by 
our  fleet  while  the  trenches  were  stormed  bv 
our  soldiers.  News  of  the  armistice  had  not 
been  received.  Captain-General  Augustin, 
carried  in  a launch  to  the  German  cruiser 
Kaiser  in  Au (junta,  took  passage  on  that  ves- 
sel to  Hong  kong.  Admiral  Dewey's  de- 
spatch of  this  date  says: 

. “ Manila  surrendered  to-day  to  the  Amer- 
ican land  ar,d  naval  forces  after  a combined 
attack.  A division  of  the  squadron  shelled 
the  forts  and  intrcnchments  at  Malate,  on 
the  south  side  of  the  city,  driving  back  the 
enemy,  our  army  advancing  from  that  side 
at  tlie  same  time.  Tlie  city  surrendered 
about  five  o’clock,  the  American  flag  being 
hoisted  by  Lieutenant  Brumby.  About  7000 
piisoners  were  taken.  The  squadron  had 
no  casualties;  no  vessels  were  injured.  On 
August  7 General  Merritt  and  I formally  de- 
manded the  surrender  of  the  city,  which  the 
Spanish  Governor-General  refused.” 

Sunday,  August  1 J. — Four  transports  from 
Santiago  reached  Montauk  Point,  Long 
Luaml.  The  Miami  had  on  hoard  Colonel 
Roosevelt  with  six  troops  of  Rough  Riders, 


and  General  Joseph  Wheeler  with  four 
t roups  of  the  Third  Cavalry. 

J nesting,  August  76'.— The  memtiprs  nf  tl.» 
tionof  Cuh3  l°  r'piUSl  llelails  of  tlle  evacua- 
troons  Cw,br“  P“erl9  Ric0  by  tlle  Spanish 
SX  w"f  “PP°“»ted  by  President  Mc- 
Kmley  1 heir  names  follow  : For  Cuba— 
Major-General  James  F.  Wade  Rear-  \d- 
mira  William  T Sampson,  Major-General 
Matthew  c.  Butler.  For  Puerto  Rico- 
",  ?' Er00kc' Rta'- Admiral 
W ! w , • Sdll,yf'  Brigadier -General 
William  Washington  Gordon. 

oftW  nf8^0^  Hay* 5 at  London,  accepted  the 
rarv  nf  Sec.rel“'y„of  State,  to  replace  Score 
mission*^’  W ’°  "* 1 Serve  °"  tlle  Peaoc  Com- 

Wednesday  August  17.  ~ A despatch  to 
the  London  Times  from  Manila  adds  details 
of  especial  interest  to  the  story  of  tl>e  sur- 
render of  that  city  last  Saturday.  "When 
tlie  bombardment  laid  lasted  an  hour  " the 
correspondent  says,"  the  ships  were  ordered 
to  stop  firing.  A fierce  fight  was  proceed- 
mg  111  the  trenches;  the  Spaniards  were 
driven  back  lo  their  second  line  of  defence 
and  fifteen  minutes  later  they  retreated  into 
the  walled  city,  where  resistance  was  hope- 
less. boon  afterwards  a white  flag  was 
raised,  and  then  “ the  Belgian  consul  board- 
ed  the  Olympia,  Admiral  Dewey’s  flagship 
and  returned  with  an  American  lieutenant 
[Brumby]  to  the  Spanish  military  governor 
who  agreed  to  surrender.  General  Merritt 
went  to  the  palace  at  3.30,  where  the  Span- 
iards formed  in  line  and  laid  down  their 
arms. 

Apparently  an  hour  or  more  was  con- 
sumed m these  ceremonies,  for  Dewey’s 
despatch  says  that  the  surrender  took  place 
about  five  o’clock. 

“ The  American  loss,”  this  correspondent 
continues,  “ was  from  six  to  eight  killed  and 
forty  wounded.  Tlie  Spanish  losses  are  un- 
known, but  are  considerable.  The  trenches 
were  filled  with  badly  wounded  men.  Ma 
ndn  is  now  under  martial  law,  and  General 
Merritt  is  military  governor.  The  Red  Cross 
Society  from  California  is  rendering  val- 
uable aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded.” 

Marrion  Wilcox. 


MAS  ANYTH, Nt]  BEEN  SO  H.OHLV  AND  50  JUSTLY  PRAISED  AS 


e™™I2TO,^t,IrHK”sL-M*S!WINSLOW’sSooriaKo 
S “Sifk1 5 .SId  Always, be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  ivind  colic,  and  ,s  the  best  remedy  tor  d!arrha-a 


A VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Infant  Health,”  sent  out  by  the  N Y 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  ProprietoiJ 
of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk, 
home  — b°°k’  that  shou,d  be  in  every 


Good  alike  for  young  and  old.  Old  feel  young,  young 
feci, younger,  all  feel  youngest  they  ever  did— after  fair 
trial  of  Abboits— lhe  Original  Angostura  Bitters. 
—\Adv.  j 1 


MARIANI  WINE,  the  FAMOUS  TONIC  for  BODY,  NERVES  and  BRAIN. 
r.EN.  SIR  EVELYN  WOOD  Says:  MARIANI  WINE  is  invaluable  at 

this  season  of  the  year,  when,  owing 
to  trying  climatic  conditions,  the 
system  is  especially  susceptible  to 
attacks  of  debility  and  prostration. 

VIN  MARIAN!  (MARIANI  WINE) 
has  stood  the  test  of  thirty  - five 
years’  trial.  It  has  written  endorse- 
ments from  more  than  8000  Amer- 
ican physicians,  in  addition  to  having 
received  cordial  recommendations 
from  royalty,  princes  of  the  Church 
and  of  the  State,  and  many  notable 
personages. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  a tonic  pre- 
pared upon  careful  scientific  princi- 
ples. It  contains  absolutely  no  in- 
jurious properties.  It  gives  power 
to  the  brain,  strength  to  the  entire 
nervous  system,  firmness  and  elas- 
, ticity  to  the  muscles,  and  richness 
to  the  blood.  It  has  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  a promoter  of  good  health 
and  longevity. 

MARIANI  WINE  is  specially  indi- 
cated for  General  Debility,  Weakness 
from  whatever  causes.  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and  Exhaus- 
tion, Throat  and  Lung  Diseases, 
Consumption,  Malaria  and  La  Grippe! 

MARIANI  WINE  is  an  adjuvant  in 
convalescence  and  a powerful  reju- 
venator.  For  Overworked  Men,  Del- 
icate Women,  Sickly  Children  it 
Works  Wonders.  Taken  with  cracked 
ice,  it  relieves  Summer  Prostration 
quickly  and  effectually.  It  soothes, 
strengthens  and  sustains  the  system. 

To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MARIANI 
& CO.,  52  West  ISth  Street,  New  York  City, 
will  be  sent,  free,  bonk  containing  portraits 
with  endorsements  of  Emperors,  Empress, 
a new  min  of  me!  Princes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops,  and  other 
MAX  okell.  Interesting  matter. 

AVOID  SUBSTITUTIONS. 

London:  83  Mortimer  Street.  Montreal:  28-30  Hospital  Street 


i «■  well  a*  the" 'mol 
tlfttanee  to  lutlsiie.” 

“ The  London  Sketch." 


MAX  O’RELL, 

The  Renowned  Writer  and  Lecturer,  Writes : 


J I*  ponltl Vv,, 

it  me  on  my  feet;  one  bottle  mu 
'our.  cmtehilly, 

ALL  DRUGGISTS. 

\kis:  41  Boulevard  Haussmann. 


Nothing  contributes  more  towards  a sound  diges- 
[!Srf»],an  UR’  i’IEGKKT’s  Angostura  Bitters.— 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

It  is  a wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm!  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a baby’s;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap  ? 

Pears'. 

especially  druggists; 

financial 


J Transparent  as  crystal.  The  strict-  t 

rjM  ly  hygienic  properties  and  absolute  / 

U purity,  as  well  as  the  refined  and  deli- 

™ cate  perfume  of  this  toilet  soap,  have ' 

placed  it  at  the  apex  of  all. 

SOLD  UNIVERSALLY.  SAMPLE  CAKE  15  CENTS. 

WULHENSA  KROJPFF,  U.  S.  AGENTS,  NEW  YORK 


■ Bills  of  Exchange  bought 

La  vllclo  and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 

^ to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 

| Commercial  and  Travellers’ 

Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
\S  X 0 Q I l • lions  made. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 


ms.  No.  69  Wall  Stkkk.t. 
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GETTYSBURG  BATTLEFIELD 

Low-Rate  Personally-Conducted 
Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  recent  triumphs  of  our  arms  by  sea  and 
land  revives  the  interest  in  that  greatest  of  all 
Ameri  tan  battlefields,  Gettysburg.  In  order 
that  the  residents  of  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
and  neighboring  cities  may  visit  this  great 
battlefield  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged  1 
for  a three-day  personally  conducted  tour  on 
' Saturday,  September  3. 

Rate. 

Leave  New  York 8.50  A. M $13  00 

“ Trenton 10.58  “ ...  11  50 

“ Philadelphia. . 12.20 P.M.  ...  9 00 

Proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

Rate  includes  transportation  in  each  direction, 
dinner  at  Philadelphia  going  and  returning  to 
passengers  from  NewYork  and  Trenton, one  and 
three-fourths  days’  hotel  accommodations,  and 
carriage  drive  over  the  entire  battlefield  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  James  T.  Long,  the  celebra- 
ted guide,  who  will  describe  the  battle  at  the 
prominent  points  of  the  field.  A tourist  agent 
and  chaperon  will  accompany  the  party.  A Pull- 
man parlor-car  will  be  run  through  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Gettysburg  and  return. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information 
apply  to  nearest  ticket  agent;  Tourist  Agents, 
1196  Broadway,  New  York,  and  789  Broad 
Street,  Newark.  VJ  ; or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia. 

HARPER’S  CATALOGUE, 

thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
receipt  of  ten  cents. 


7,000  Guns  in  Stock 

We  sell  Guns  of  every  reputable 
American  and  foreign  make,  and 
give  wholesale  prices  to  everybody. 
We  carry  in  stock 

J Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods 

amounting  to  a quarter  of  a million 
dollars.  We  can  please  the  fancy  of 
millionaires,  or  meet  the  demands 
of  the  poorest  sportsman  and  an- 
gler. Write  for  prices,  or  ask  us  to 
send  you  our  Sporting  Goods  Cat- 
alogue.  We  load  and  sell  over 
> 1,000,000  Hand  Loaded  Shells  a Year 

Ask  us  to  send  you  our  price  card  1 
of  hand  and  machine  loaded  shells.  ' 
We  have  ' 

The  largest  Gun  Repair  Shop  in  America  ! 

We  make  i3hns,  re-bore,  re-stock,  « 
repair— in  fact,  alter  a gun  to  suit  ' 
the  owner,  and  guarantee  satisfac- 
•r  tion.  Write  fo ^prices. 

6 MONTGOMERY  WARD  & CO. 

9 Originates  cf  III  to  120  Michigan  Ave. 

5 the  Catalogue  Butinett  cor.  Madison  St.  .Chicago  j 
X MKVTION  THIS  PUBLICATIOK  WHEN  WHITIKO 
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SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  cc 
found  the  genuine  NOHMKIt  Pi:u 
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New  York 
Warerooms 


of  a cheap  grade. 
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SOHMER  BUILDING 
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RAISING  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  ON  THE  CASA  MUNICIPAL. 


PLAZA  I)E  AIIMAS. 


GENERAL  VARA  DEL  KEY,  KILLED  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  CANEV 


LIEUTENANT-GENERAL  LINARES,  SPANISH  COMMANDER 
EASTERN  CUBA. 


BLOCK-HOUSE  PROTECTING  SAN  LUIS  RAILWAY. 
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ability  t lint,  upon  tlie  resignation  of  Secretary  Sherman, 
he  was  promoted  to  be  chief  of  the  department  of  which 
for  some  months  he  had  in  fact  been  the  actual  head.  As 
Secretary  of  State,  Judge  Day,  although  unversed  in  diplo- 
macy and  untrained  in  the  ways  of  international  inter- 
course, but  sound  in  his  judgments  and  principles  aud 
learned  in  law,  so  conducted  the  affairs  of  the  nation  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  stages  of  our  recent  history  that 
he  earned  the  respect  and  confidence  even  of  those  who 
had  doubted  the  capacity  of  the  man  they  termed  a coun- 
try lawyer. 

THE  NEW  SECRETARY  OF  STATE. 

John  Hay,  Ambassador  to  the  Court  of  St.  James,  who 
has  just  been  appointed  by  the  President  to  succeed  Judge 
Day  as  Secretary  of  State,  was  born  at  Salem.  Indiana, 
October  8,  1838.  lie  graduated  from  Brown  University 
in  1858,  and  was  admitted  to  the  Illinois  bar  in  1861. 
Immediately  afterwards  be  embarked  upon  the  career 
which  has  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  post  he  is  about 
to  assume.  He  was  first  appointed  assistant  secretary  to 
President  Lincoln,  and  in  the  civil  war,  which  soon  fol- 
lowed, he  attained  the  rank  of  Colonel  aud  Assistant 
Adjutant-General.  His  diplomatic  career  began  in  I860, 
when  he  was  sent  to  Paris  as  Secretary  of  Legation.  In 
1868  he  became  Charge  (F  Affaire*  at  Vienna,  and  in  1869 
Mr.  Hay  was  made  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Mudrid.  As 
a result  of  his  observations  while  living  in  Spain,  he  wrote 
a book,  entitled  Castilian  Days.  In  1870  Mr.  Hay  became 
one  of  the  editors  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  a position 
which  he  occupied  almost  continuously  until  1879,  when 
he  was  appointed  Assistant  Secretary  of  State.  Upon  his 
election  to  the  Presidency,  Mr.  McKinley  sent  Mr.  Hay  to 
London  as  Ambassador  of  the  United  States,  and  during 
his  brief  sojourn  in  England  Mr.  Hay  has  strengthened  the 
ties  which  are  gradually  binding  the  two  great  Anglo-Sax- 
on nations  into  a closer  and  firmer  friendship. 


HON  JOHN  HAY. 


JUDGE  DAY. 

William  R.  Day,  who  is  about  to  resign  his  position 
as  Secretary  of  State  to  accept  the  chairmanship  of  the 
Peace  Commission  that  is  to  determine  the  terms  on  which 
the  United  States  shall  resume  relations  with  Spain,  was 
born  at  Ravenna,  Ohio.  April  17. 1849. and  is  t he  son  of  Judge 
Luther  Day,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio.  He  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin with  the  class  of  ’70,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  of  his  State  in 
July,  1872.  He  established  himself 
in  Canton,  where  fourteen  years  later 
he  was  elected  Judge  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  the  Ninth  Judicial 
District;  but  as  lie  had  not  sought 
the  office  and  was  averse  to  the  rou- 
tine of  the  bench,  he  resumed  prac- 
tice the  following  year.  Under  the 
administration  of  President  Harri- 
son, Judge  Day  was  nominated  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the 
Northern  District  of  Ohio,  but  he 
declined  the  honor,  because  of  his 
health.  Living  for  so  many  years  in 
Canton,  and  having  so  many  interests 
in  common  with  Mr.  McKinley,  it  is 
natural  that  Judge  Day  should  have 
become  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
President,  who  soon  learned  to  ap- 
preciate the  sound  character  of  his 
townsman,  and  presently  to  place 
great  confidence  in  his  judgment  and 
opinions.  While  never  active  in  pol- 
itics himself.  Judge  Day  was  always 
of  great  service  to  Mr.  McKinley, 
especially  during  the  period  of  the 
latter’s  Governorship  of  Ohio  and  at 
the  time  of  the  last  Presidential  cam- 
paign. There  is  no  doubt,  therefore, 
that  Judge  Day  might  have  had  al- 
most any  appointment  within  the  gift 
of  the  administration,  had  he  chosen 


THE  MILITARY  COMMISSIONERS. 

Tiie  President  lias  nominated  the  following  commis- 
sioners to  serve  on  the  military  boards  that  are  to  arrange 
the  terms  for  the  evacuation  of  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  : 

For  Cuba — Major-General  James  F.  Wade, Rear-Admiral 
William  T.  Sampson,  and  Major-General  M.  C.  Butler. 


Colonel  of  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  and  in  1887  Colonel  of  the 
Fif ill  Cavalry.  Upon  the  outbreak  of  hostilities,  General 
Wade  took  command  of  the  camp  at  Tampa. 

General  Butler  was  born  near  Greenville,  South  Caro- 
lina. in  1836  He  studied  law,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
civil  war  joined  the  Confederate  army  as  a Captain  of 
cavalry.  He  rose  rapidly,  and  at  the  close  of  the  contest 
had  attained  the  rank  of  Major-General,  to  which  rank  he 


REAR-ADMIRAL 


WM.  T.  SAMPSON,  U.S.N.  MAJOR-GENERAL  MATTHEW  C.  BUTLER,  U.S. V.  MAJOR-GENERAL  JAMES  F.  WADE,  U.8.V. 

COMMISSIONERS  FOR  CUBA. 


to  express  such  a desire,  and  it  is  very 
probable  that  several  posts  of  trust  and  honor  were  offered 
to  him  after  Mr.  McKinley’s  election;  but  he  declined  all . 
until,  at  the  very  trying  period  some  months  previous 
to  the  declaration  of  war,  he  consented  to  accept  the 
Assistant -Secretaryship  of  State  — a position  which  at 
that  time  required  a man  of  cool  judgment  and  cour- 
age. Here  Judge  Day  displayed  so  much  energy  aud 


For  Puerto  Rico— Major-General  John  R.  Brooke,  Rear- 
Admiral  Winfield  S.  Schley,  aud  Brigadier-General  W.  W. 
Gordon.  . 

General  Wade  is  a native  of  Ohio,  and  was  born  in  1843. 
At  tlie  age  of  eighteen  he  received  a commission  as  Sec- 
ond Lieutenant  in  the  Sixth  United  States  Cavalry,  from 
which  he  rose  to  be  Captain,  and  subsequently  Lieutennnt- 


was  reappointed  by  tlie  President  at  the  beginning  of  the 
war  with  Spain.  Previous  to  this  resumption  of  a mili- 
tary career  General  Butler  had  been  prominent  in  politics, 
and  represented  his  State  in  the  United  States  Semite. 

Admiral  Sampson’s  recent  record  is  so  well  known  that 
it  is  unnecessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  his  life  beyond 
stating  that  he  was  born  at  Palmyra.  New'  York,  in  1840, 
and  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy in  1860 

General. Brooke  was  born  in  Potts- 
ville,  Pennsylvania,  in  1838,  anil  be- 
gan his  military  career  as  Captain  in 
the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  Regiment 
in  1861.  In  1888  lie  was  made  Brig 
adier- General  in  the  United  Stales 
army,  and  assigned  to  the  command 
of  the  Department  of  the  Platte.  At 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  with  Spain, 
General  Brooke  was  placed  in  com- 
mand of  Camp  Thomas,  Georgia,  and 
he  is  now  in  Puerto  Rico. 

General  Gordon  was  born  in  Savan- 
nah, Georgia,  in  1834  He  graduated 
from  Yale  with  the  class  of  '54,  and 
entered  the  Confederate  service  in 
1861.  Subsequently  he  went  into  busi 
ness,  and  in  1884  was  elected  to  the 
State  Legislature.  Tlie  President  made 
General  Gordon  a Brigadier  General 
of  Volunteers  soon  after  hostilities 
began 

Like  Admiral  Sampson.  Commo- 
dore Schley  has  been  too  prominently 
in  the  public  eye  -of  late  to  require 
any  exteusive  biographical  introduc- 
tion. He  was  born  in  Maryland  in 
1839,  was  appointed  to  the  Naval 
Academy  in  1856.  and  took  a promi- 


r-AIYMTRAT.  WINFIELD  fcj.  SCHLEY,  U.S.N.  MAJOR 
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THE  CHAMPIONSHIP  DOUBLES-EAST  VU.  WEST. 


if  it  is  really  intended  that  this  event  should  have  a 
genuine  sectional  flavor,  it  is  surely  absurd  that  the 
spirit  of  the  law  should  he  so  glaringly  violated.  Ward 
and  Davis  should  not  have  been  permitted  to  enter  at  Ken- 
wood. They  should  have  competed  at  Long  wood  or  not 
at  all.  The  so-called  sectional  and  State  championships 
are  expressly  devised  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  out 
young  and  local  talent,  and  this  purpose  is  quickly  defeat- 
ed if  players  from  all  over  the  country  are  allowed  to 
compete.  It  is  a reduction  to  absurdity  when  we  see  that 
Paret  of  New  York  is  an  ex  champion  of  Maine,  while 
Ward  and  Davis  of  Harvard  arc  the  titular  Western  team. 

Whitman  and  Wrenn  made  a surprisingly  poor  show- 
ing before  their  younger  rivals,  ami  Ward  and  Davis  met 
Ware  and  Sheldon,  the  title-holders,  on  Wednesday.  It 
was  a most  exciting  contest,  and  three  times  the  chal- 
lengers were  within  one  stroke  of  the  set  and  match.  It 
was  only  Ware’s  magnificent  “ getting  ” that  finally  en- 
abled the  champions  to  pull  out.  Sheldon  has  played 
hut  little  this  season,  aild  the  pair  had  only  appeared  to- 
gether in  two  of  the  season’s  tournaments.  On  both  oc- 
casions they  were  beaten,  and  Ward  and  Davis  won  from 
them  in  straight  sets  at  Magnolia  a week  ago. 

The  single  matches  were  interrupted  by  the  min  on 
Friday,  and  up  to  the  time  of  going  to  press  the  final 
result  was  in  doubt.  Whitman  lias  ranked  as  favorite 
all  through  the  tournament,  and  on  his  true  form  should 
win. 

The  weeding-out  process  was  uninteresting,  although 
the  matches  i 11  which  Richard  Stevens  was  drawn  all 
showed  good  tennis.  The  veteran’s  fierce  ground  strokes 
are  as  effective  as  ever,  and  it  was  a genuine  sur- 
prise when  he  finally  went  down  before  the  clever 
net  - play  of  Dwight  Davis.  Bond,  the  Western 
player,  also  did  well,  and  is  fancied  to  meet  the  winner 
of  the  Whitman-Ware  match  in  the  finals. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  Harvard  University  continues 
to  figure  in  the  annual  distribution  of  tennis  honors.  It 
lias  been  so  from  the  days  of  R.  I).  Sears  down  to  the 
triple  championship  of  Bob  Wrenn,  and  the  crimson  was 
certainly  well  represented  in  this  year’s  event.  The  three 
teams  that  competed  for  the  double  championship  were 
all  composed  of  Harvard  men,  and  of  the  four  players  in 
the  semi  finals  three  were  from  the  university  at  Cam- 
bridge. W.  G.  van  T.  S. 


THE  NATIONAL  TENNIS 
CHAMPIONSHIP. 

Theue  were  but  fifty -three  entries  for  the  National 
meeting  at  Newport  this  year,  ns  against  sixty-two  in  1897. 
But  it  is  rather  iu  the  quality  than  in  the  length  of  the 
entry  list  that  the  meeting  of  1898  suffers  by  comparison 
with  the  one  that  preceded  it.  A year  ago  both  R.  D. 
Wrenn  and  W.  A.  Larued  were  in  the  field,  and  the  pres- 
ence of  Eaves,  Nisbet,  and  Mahoney  gave  the  event  a 
quasi- international  character  and  assuredly  a supreme  in- 
terest. 

The  accident  of  war  is  distinctly  chargeable  with  the 
absence  of  champion  Wrenn  aud  of  W.  A.  Larned, 
his  most  prominent  rival  for  first  liouors.  Wrenn  may 
well  be  satisfied  to  retire  with  the  glory  that  he  has 
woo,  but  Larned  lias  still  to  eapi  the  blue  ribbon 
of  the  tennis  world,  and  a year  lost  means  some- 
thing when  a player  is  at  the  very  top  of  his 
game.  Oil  the  other  hand,  Larued’s  success  would  have 
been  inconclusive  if  he  had  won  the  title  through  the 
champion's  default,  and  nothing  but  an  actual  victory 
over  Wrenn  could  set  the  fitting  seal  upon  his  tennis 
career.  In  this  connection  it  may  be  noted  that  a third 
invasion  of  British  players  might  have  been  an  accom- 
plished fact  hut  for  the  war,  aud  the  consequent  with- 
drawal of  our  two  leading  men.  The  Englishmen  hud 
the  sportsmanlike  feeling  that  they  wanted  to  win  ouly 
over  the  best  tennis  that  America  could  show,  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  either  Nisbet  or  Dr.  Eaves  could 
have  walked  off  with  the  nominal  title  had  they  chosen 
to  take  advantage  of  this  off  year. 

East  verms  West  iu  the  double  event  was  a misnomer, 
for  both  Ward  and  Davis  and  Whitman  and  Wrenu  were 
really  Eastern  teams.  The  Western  players  were  sup- 
posed to  make  their  sectional  selection  at  the  Kenwood 
tournament  held  at  Chicago  the  third  week  in  July,  while 
the  Eastern  couples  fought  it  out  at  Long  wood  a week 
later.  No  player  could  enter  both  tournaments,  but  there 
was  nothing  to  prevent  an  Eastern  team  from  choosing 
to  compete  at  Chicago  rather  than  at  Longwood,  and 
this  is  what  actually  happened.  Ward  and  Davis,  a 
team  of  Harvard  Juniors,  entered  at  Kenwood  and  beat 
out  Bond  and  Collins  for  the  right  to  meet  the  Long- 
wood  winners  in  East  versus  West  at  Newport.  Now 


“ "’here's  my  dinner?  The  American*, 
kept  me  waiting." 


“What!  only  soup?  I am 
used  to  five  courses.  This  is  only 
a starter." 


“ I'll  go  to  market  myself.  My  wife  don't 
buy  enough  to  feed  a cat." 


“Ah!  This 
been  1 1 time.  I 
plenty  and  hui 


the  first  square  meal  since  I've 
puls  me  in  mind  of  that  laud  of 
mi  tv,  Uncle  Sum.” 


“11a!  There’s  Americanos  shi 
passage  for  lues  and  me.  Inez  w 
poor  thing." 


Makes  up  a party  of  two  other  ex  captives,  and  with  Inez  goes  back  to  America. 
Vi  van  Iob  Americanos!” 


TREATMENT  01  THE  CAPTIVE  SPANISH  SAILORS  AFFECTED  THEM  ON  THEIR  RETURN  TO  SPAIN. 
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It’s  on  the  inside  that 
all  other  cyclometers 
fail  to  equal  the 
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WATER  PRO m 


!■■■  VEEDER  M*rc.  CO.  HARTFORD  CONN.  IbA 


Onyour 
oummerOufir 
& lake  a box  of 


' by  anybody. 

“PERFECTION” 
¥ Air  Mattresses 

y are  a modern  inven- 
jptf  y tion  for  Campers  and 
Yachtsmen — they  are 
/ waterproof,  never  become 
musty— and  make  a most 
comfortable  and  luxurious 
bed.  Made  to  fit  any  irregular 
shape  of  bunks  or  cockpits. 


WILLPOWER 


md  Personal  Magnet- 


London 


New  York 


VICI 

| Leather  I 

I Dressing! 

g The  best  Shoe  Dressing  in  the  world.  \ 
| The  genuine  is  made  only  by  Robert  s 
jg  H.  Foerderer,  Philadelphia,  manu-  g 
J facturer  of  the  famous  & 

VICI  KID 

| Ask  your  dealer  for  Vici  Leather  g 
5 Dressing,  and  be  sure  the  trade-  g 
j mark  with  the  name  of  the  maker,  S 
| is  on  each  box  or  bottle.  Imita- jg 
| tions  may  ruin  your  shoes.  | 

£ . A boolt  «bont  buying,  wearing  and  caring  for  ?! 
shoes,  mailed  free  Address 

ROBERT  II.  FOEKREKER,  Phllada..  I*n. 


The  Standard  Brand  of  the 
Best  Whiskey  is 

hunter 

BALTIMORE 


RYE. 


| Perfectly  natured  and  Mellow, 
■ Tonical  and  Restorative. 

J Scild  at  all  First-class  Catos  anti  by  Jobbers. 

S WM.  LA  MAHAN  * SON,  Baltimore,  Md. 


A smoker’s ‘'outfit”  is  not 
complete  unless  it  has  a 
box  of 

i Vale 

* Mixture 

A Gentleman*  Smoke 

for.  while  it  costs  a trifle 
more  than  inferior  kinds, 
It  is  the  most  satisfying 
PIPE  TOBACCO. 


BRASS  BAND 

Instruments.  Drums.  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog,  400 
Illustrations,  mailed  free:  it  gives  Band 
Music  & Instructions  for  Amateur  Bands. 
LYON&HEALY.  17  Adams  St..Chicana 


wise  impossible,  making  friends  and  business  success. 
All  possess  this  power.  We  show  you  howto  use  it.  Key 
to  Power,  30o.,  or  12c.  and  addresses  . »f  three  minis- 
ters, teachers,  or  physicians.  Circulars  free.  Address 

ritOF.  L.  II.  AXDEB80X,  H.  V„  88  flln>enk  Truiplr,  Chlmjro. 


See 

I that  , 
Hole? 


Jl  To  insert  a pointed  in- 
|l  strument  and  eject  the 
pen  from  the  holder. 
|l(  Prevents  the  ink  from 
IP  flowing  back  into  the 
J holder  and  soiling  the 
jNr  fingers. 


WHAT  ks 

IS  IT  Ps  Samples  on  receipt  of 

pado  If?  i return  P°stage.  Ask 
rUKr  for  Vertical  No.  jy. 

The  perfection  of  pens,  slightly  stiff,  smooth 
points , durable , and  uni  form. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


^fEveryWt (J  DELICIOUS 

by  mail  or  express  BON  BON .S 

nlwyork  CHOCOLATES 


MONEY 


is  not  mnn-  surely  a do- ^ 
eilKe  that^cjiti  always 

\ou  can  learn  now  without  leaving  home  I 
Success  guaranteed.  Best  text  books  free. 

[ STEAM  ENGINEERING 

°iCrF«vI1  E,,klnPtfrlng;  Mattie- 
niutics.  Chemistry;  Mining;  Architectural  or  Me 
chanUxU  Draw  ng;  Surveying;  Plumbing;  Archl- 
Metal  Pattern  Drafting;  Prospecting; 
Book-keeping;  Shorthand;  English  Branches  * 
TAUGHT  BY  MAIL 
Hrcularfree  State  object  you  wl.h  ta  .tndr  S2|00 

luab.  MSI.  45,000  Mudenti  and  graduateJ 

The  International  Correspondence  Schools,  3 
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STATEMENT 

The  Travelers 

Life  and  Accident  <Jt 
Insurance  Company, 

of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Charter*/ 1*1  |S‘W.J  Lifi  ,,W  AccuUnt  tusH.rmc. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres’L 


Hartford,  Couu.t  January  i,  1898. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  - $1,000,000.00 

Assets  (Accident  Premiums  in  the 

hands  of  Agents  not  included.)  $22,868,994.16 
Liabilities,  . . . 19,146359.04 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  $3,722,635.12 
July  /,  1898. 

Total  Assets  (Accident  Premiums  in 
the  hands  of  Agents  not  included. ) $24,103,986.67 
Total  Liabilities,  19,859391.43 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  $4344,695.24 

Paid  to  Policy-holders  since  1864,  $35,660,940-19 
Paid  to  Policy-holders  January— 

-t  u,y*  '98.  1300,493-68 

Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  Pol- 
icies (Life),  1,161,705.00 

Life  Insurance  in  Force,  94,646,669.00 

GAINS. 

6 Moults— January  to  July,  ,898. 

In  jUsets $1334,99231 

In  Surplus  (to  Policy-holders),  522,060.12 

In  Insurance  in  Force  (Life  De- 
partment only),  . . 2,764,459.00 

Incease  in  Reserves,  . . 705,642.18 


\%  THE  BEST  PENS  ARE 

l* 


Premiums  Received.  6 Months,  2,937, 4S2.77 

John  E.  Morris,  Secretary. 

Edward  V.  Preston,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 

J.  B.  Lewis,  M.D.  Medical  Director 
and  Adjuster. 

Sylvester  C.  Dunham,  Counsel. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  31  Nassau  St. 


CSTERBROOK’S 

L LEADINC  NUMBERS  : 

048,  14,  130,  239, 
313,  Al,  556. 

PPRJC  IN  ALL  STYLES. 

° FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE. 

| j I I FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  STATIONERS. 

* I — Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co. 

| 26  John  St.,  N.  Y.  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


In  these  half-dozen  stories  of  the  golf-links  the  reader 
will  recognize  some  familiar  types  ; he  may  even  see  him- 
self, although  he  may  not  choose  to  acknowledge  the  like- 
ness outside  of  the  kindly  seclusion  of  the  family  circle. 


THE  GOLFICIDE 

And  Other  Tales  of  the  Fair  Green 

By  W.  Q.  VAN  T.  SUTPHEN 

With  Illustrations.  i6mo,  Half  Cloth,  Colored  Top,  $i  oo. 

Lovers  of  King  James’s  famous  game  will  welcome  this  bright  and  inimitably  humor- 
ous collection  of  golf  stories. — Zion's  Ilcrald , Boston. 

The  tales  are  crisp,  the  humor  is  not  strained,  and  there  is  about  the  volume  that  air 
of  distinction  which  comports  well  with  the  place  which  the  game  holds  in  the  world  of 
sport.  The  complications  which  the  eternal  feminine  adds  to  the  ethical  side  of  the  game 
are  well  brought  out. — Brooklyn  Eagle. 
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THIRTY' -SECOND  NATIONAL 
ENCAMPMENT  OF  G.  A.  It.  AT 
CINCINNATI,  O. 

Reduced  Rates  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

For  the  thirty-second  National  Encampment 
of  G.  A.  R.,  to  he  held  at  Cincinnati,  O..  Sep- 
tember 5 to  10,  1898,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
rate  of  single  fare  for  the  round  trip. 

These  tickets  will  be  sold  on  .September  3, .4, 
and  5,  and  will  he  good  to  leave  Cincinnati  re- 
turning not  earlier  than  September  6 nor  later 
than  September  13,  except  that  by  depositing 
ticket  with  Joint  Agent  at  Cincinnati  on  Sep- 
[ tember  5,  6,  7.  8,  01  9,  and  on  payment  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  return  limit  may  be  extended  so 
that  passengers  may  remain  at  Cincinnati  until 
October  2. 
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MALAPROPOS. 

Miss  Elderly.  “That,  Captain  Fuddleton,  is  a portrait  of  ray  grandfather;'  he  fought  a 
through  the  War  of  Independence.” 

Captain  Fuddleton.  “Deah  me,  how — aw — frightfully — aw — anxious  you  must  have  been!’ 


Divide  a cake  of 
Ivory  Soap  with  a 
stout  thread  and  you 
have  two  perfectly  formed  cakes  of 
convenient  size  for  the  toilet. 

WARNING.— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be 
“just  as  good  as  the  ‘ Ivory’;  ” they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits, 
lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
“ Ivory  ” Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 
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"has  that  rich,  beefy  flavor.” 

For  preparing  soups,  sauces,  gravies,  etc.  “Culinary  Wrinkles" 
gives  many  ways  of  using  Extract.  It’s  mailed  free  for  the  asking. 
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BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED  1873. 

2 Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a General  Ranking  Business,  including  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Grain,  for 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 

Dealers  in  Government  and  Railroad  Bonds. 

Books  containing  Four  Year  Range  of  Prices, 
Dividends,  and  Earnings  sent  free  on  request. 

A Permanently  Invested  Fund  of  over  TWO  IIl'N- 
DREI)  AND  TWENTY  FOUR  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  is  held  as  a Guaranteed  Security  for  all 
persons  having  business  with  us. 
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“ STEVENS  FAVORITE”  RIFLE, 

“Take  Down”  model,  22-inch  barrel, weight 
pounds.  Carefully  bored  and  tested. 
For  .22,  .25,  and  .32  rim  fire  cartridges. 

17,  Plain  open  sights,  $6.00 

18,  Target  sights,  $8.50 

19,  Lyman  sights,  $9.oo 

Ask  your  dealer  for  the  “ FAVORITE."  If 
he  doesn’t  keep  it,  we  will  send,  prepaid,  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Send  stamp  for  our  complete  catalogue. 

J.  Stevens  Arms  & T ool  Co., 

POST-OFFICE  BOX  210, 

Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 
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Early  Letters  of  George  William  Curtis 


$ Willis  Cook.-e;  Post  8vo,  Cloth]  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  lop,  $1  50.  jj 


Collections  and  Recollections 

By  One  Who  Has'  Kept  a Diary  (George  W.  E.  Russell).  With  One 
Illustration.  Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt 
Top,  $2  50. 

Memories  of  a Rear-Admiral 

Who  has  Served  for  More  than  Half  a Century  in  the  Navy  of  the  United 
States.  By  S.  B.  Franklin,  Rear-Admiral  U.  S.  Navy  (Retired).  1 
lustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  lop,  $3  °0, 


ijj  To  John  S.  Dwight:  Brook  Farm  and  Concord.  Edited  hy  George  ,f 
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Social  Pictorial  Satire  ? 

Reminiscences  and  Appreciations  of  English  Illustrators  of  the 
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Generation.  Ry  George  nu  Maukier.  With  Illustrations.  lost  i 


8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  50. 


A Boy  I Knew 


ji  And  Four  Dogs.  By  Laurence  Hutton. 
Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  25. 


Profusely  Illustrated.  | 
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tack  and  bacon,  some  of  that  being  mouldy,  is  the 
fault  of  the  government;  but  if  the  government 
tli  us  neglects  its  brave  citizens  we  are  sure  that  the 
people  will  not,  and  that  those  who  have  carried 
food  and  comforts  to  the  volunteers  will  see  to  it 
that  the  regulars  no  longer  lack. 


Voc  XLH.,  N.ta 


the 


The  Amateur  Sport  department  trill  be  remmetl  befoie 
toe  end  of  the  year,  probably  on  the  return  oj  Mr.  C aspak 
Whitney  from  the  Ha  waiian  Island*  where  he  hue  gone  on 
a mU-ion  for  Ham-kiTs  Weekly.  In  the  mean  turn  he  u 
preparing  hie  promieetl  paper*  on  the  present  condition  of 
Snort  in  France,  tier  many,  and  Knglnnd.  and  aim  a eerie* 
of  article*,  entitled  " The  Jangle- llu liter."  in  which  he 
yiee  the  remit*  of  hi*  shmiUng-trip*  in  Siam.  Malaya,  and 
Sumatra. 


The  Philippines  aside,  the  country  has  assy 
new  duties  and  responsibilities  which  will  seven) 
tax  our  system  of  government,  and  our  politician 
are  showing  no  adequate  conception  of  the 
nitude  or  character  of  the  momentous  change.  ]; 
is  easily  and  airily  said  that  we  Americans  will  i isl. t„ 
the  occasion,  and  will  he  found  adequate  to  tlieim, 
tasks  which  we  have  assumed.  But  it  is  forgeu,,. 
that  "we  Americans”  do  not  control  our  goven- 
• 1 | lit;,, n,  n, evading  at  Montauk  ment,  and  we  have  shown  little  sign  of  any  inteuti,,, 

; , repo-ts.  they  are  «»  take  the  first  step  toward  rising  to  our  res,,,,, 

no  only  disgraceful,  but  criminal.  Sick  soldiers  biht.es  Only  ...  New  York  can  the  war  be  »ld ,, 
not  only  n = qnJ  a ]ack  of  have  affected  politics,  and  here  it  is  likely  that  a 


We  sincerely  trust  that  the  President  and  Mr. 
A i.tiKR  will  succeed  in  finding  out  who  is  respon- 


riTHE  descriptions  that  have  come  to  us  of  the  cere 


are  brought  to  Cump  Wikoff  only  to 
hospital  accommodations,  and  insufficient  and  in- 
competent surgeons.  Not  only  that,  but  sometimes 
the  sick  go  for  many  hours,  sometimes  for  more 
than  a day,  without  necessary  nourishment.  Sick 
which  he  will  and  dying  men,  it  is  said,  are  lying  upon  the 
floor  for  lack  of  cots.  The  milk  which  is  neces- 
sary for  tlieir  sustenance  sours  because  there  are 
no  refrigerators.  The  water  at  Camp  W ikoff  is 
insufficient  ill  quantity  and  bad  in  quality,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  typhoid  fever  is  progress- 


This  is  a powerful  and  resourceful  velt  is 


popular  hero,  who  happens  also  to  be  an  honest  p, 
tician,  will  be  forced  upon  the  Republican  machine 
as. a candidate  for  Governor.  But  it  is  not  Woims 
of  any  of  the  statesmanlike  qualities  which  he  ,»i- 
sesses"  that  Theodore  Roosevelt  is  likely  to  1* 
made  Governor;  it  is  because  he  is  a picturesque 
and  brave  figure  at  the  head  of  a picturesque  uni 
brave  regiment,  made  up  of  kindred  spirits  from  all 
ranks,  conditions,  and  races  of  our  country's  so 
cietv.  Let  us  not  be  misunderstood,  Mr.  Roost 
a statesman  of  great  intelligence  anil  high 


I monies  attending  the  taking  possession  of  the  ‘^ngTougbt  not  to  be  character,  though  of  some  eccentricities;  hut  it  is 


not  for  the  possession  of  these  admirable  qualities 
that  his  popularity  is  sweeping  both  Putt  and 
Black  out  of  his  way!  And  if  this  government  i*  to 
succeed  in  its  new  tasks,  tnen  must  he  chosen  taof- 
fice  not  because  they  happen  to  he  popular  Inins, 
but  because  they  are  capable  and  willing  to  in- 
form tile  work  that  ought  to  he  (lone,  and  that 
must  be  done,  if  we  are  to  rule  colonies  success 
But  even  in  New  York,  in  this  riant 


KT  Sre1  w’ • "ot!“  f,r T.'t;V,o“rtter  how  short  the  ti™  for  pro 

£r& atplundereTof 

the  natives  to  our  rule.  patriotism  and  their  humanity,  they  reflect  upon  fully. 

WE  are  already  beginning  to  get  a glimpse  of  the  government,  ^ iSS  ofdjrivfog pL^llT.°^ 

wTsOndie^  ‘cEfe  Z2Z  cWn,elty°  Thee'remust  first  be  a remedy  for  these  of  the  Republican,  machitm;  Urn  purpos^oHlr. 
know  whether  she  can  ship  fish  to  Puerto  Rico  things,  and  then  there  must  be  a searching  in 
and  Cuba  free,  and  has  suggested  a trade  with  us  quiry.  We  do 

of  the  inshore  fishery  rights  ill  Canada  in  return  — ‘ 

for  free  fish  ill  the  Antilles.  We  have  not  yet 
heard  from  Gloucester  on  this  subject,  and  when 
we  do  we  will  learn  that  there  are  still  some  trade 
questions,  owing  to  our  tariff  law,  which  will  not 
help  along  our  growing  friendship  with  Great 
Britain. 


o Roosevelt's  friends  is  simply  to  compel  Platt tu 

liot  'bel ie  ve”tliat  the”  whoie  fault  accept  their  candidate  as  his  own. 
lies  with  the  doctors;  but  somewhere  between  doc-  The  very  first  step  to  be  taken  m rising  to  our 
tors  quartermasters,  commanding  officers,  and  Con-  new  responsibilities  is  to  rid  ourselves  of  the  boss, 
g, -ess  rests  the  responsibility,  and  it  ought  to  be  This  democracy  is  to  become  responsible  to  the 
determined  - world  for  the  management  of  distant  lands  that 

touch  some  of  the  sorest  spots  ill  Euro, lean  frontier. 
While  we  may  permit  the  boss  to  stand  between 
us  and  our  government  so  long  as  we  manage  only 
our  own  affairs,  we  ought  not  to  permit  him  tu 


It  is  very  good  news  for  the  whole  State  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  has  consented  to  be  a candidate  for 
Governor,  even  if  his  nomination  shall  come  from 


OUR  GOVERNMENT  AND  COLONIES. 

rpHERE  are  few  and  not  altogether  satisfactory  - , ,, 

1 signs  that  the  politicians  realize  that  our  exercise  our  power  when  we  must  accept  the ., 
changed  conditions  have  created  new  duties  and  sponsibility  for  all  that  he  does  111  our  colonies  a 1 

responsibilities  for  tl.e  government.  It  lias,  in-  in  our  relations  with  foreign  governments.  Winn 


R.'ehands’oY Platt  What  Mr.Quiao  said  to  i.im,  deed,  dawned  upon  some' minds  among  them  that  we  see  the  beginnings  of  a 
and  what  he  saidTo  Mr.  Qu,«a  in  reply,  when  the  the  campaign  at  Santiago  betrayed  a sickening  de-  this  irresponsible  and  u"c~w“  e|1 1 K l.le  « 
latter  made  his  mlerima-re  to  Oyster  Bay  to  see  the  gree  of  incapacity  in  the  staff  corps  of  the  army;  believe  that  the  day  has  come  whe  1 1 

Colonel  of  the  Rough  Riders,  we  do  not  know,  of  that  while  the  lighting  arm  of  the  service  has  won  beginning  to  rise  to  tl.eir  responsibilities, 

course  but  we  are  perfectly  sure  that  Mr.  Roose-  renown,  the  campaign  beyond  that  lias  brought  us 

VELT  did  not  ill  any  way  compromise  himself  with  little  credit.  It  has  occurred  to  some,  too,  that  we 
Quiua  or  with  Platt.  He  is  a Republican  and  a shall  now  need  a much  larger  army  and  a much 
politician,  and  he  is  also  a gentleman  and  a mail  larger  navy  than  we  have  hitherto  possessed;  that 

of  honor;  anil  if  he  should  be  elected  Governor,  we  must  have  means  for  defending  our  distant 

we  are  quite  sure  that  no  independent  or  Democrat  possessions,  and  to  keep  ill  order  our  subject  peo- 

wlio  may  vote  for  him  will  be  disappointed  by  find-  pies,  wlio  do  not  yet  take  kindly  to  our  rule.  Be- 

ing  him  a truckler  to  the  boss  or  to  his  machine.  yond  these  crude  and  obvious  suggestions  the 

minds  of  our  politicians  do  not  travel. 

Whether  or  not  England  and  Russia  are  to  come  We  have  already  under  our  control  Cuba,  Puerto 
to  blows  over  China  it  is  difficult  to  say.  It  seems  Rico,  and  Hawaii.  We  may  eventually  take  the 

now  as  though  the  two  nations  are  doomed,  sooner  Philippines.  It  is  not  certain  that  we  shall,  but  it 

or  later,  to  an  armed  conflict.  Whether  the  cause  is  likely,  unless  public  opinion  becomes  wiser  than 
of  the  coming  war  be  Russian  aggressions  in  China,  it  seems  to  be.  No  one  has  yet  given  a reason  for 
or  tlie  policy  of  the  "open  door”  against  the  taking  these  islands  that  is  worthy  of  the  slightest 


It  is,  however,  the  government  and  not  the  peo 
pie  who  must  carry  on  the  work  and  perforin  W 
task.  And  what  signs  have  been  given  by  the  nw 
who  make  up  the  essential  part  of  the  government 
— Congress — that  they  are  prepared  or  are  prepar- 
ing for . tl.eir  new  duties  ? We  have  a cnule  aim 
dangerous  monetary  system.  Its  discussion 
been  suspended,  hut  the  evil  remains.  It  is  ; 
to  trouble  us  in  our  new  relations  with  coiiimc.im 
powers.  It  is  likely  to  come  up  at  any  time  w '« 
large  numbers  of  the  people  feel  the  stress  of  'up- 
times, and  then  our  colonial  system  will  t™!1' 
cate  and  enhance  our  difficulties.  Is  any  l>o  > 11 
with  power,  talking  of  the  necessity  o aa  11,1 ' 
diate  definite  settlement  of  this  question  ^ 

closed  door,  or  a Russian  movement  towards  India  consideration.  All  the  talk  that  we  have  heard  of  have  a barbarous  and  foolish  tan | ^ m|1| 

or  into  Persia,  it  is  the  belief  of  tlie  close  observers  our  duty  to  the  distant  savages  wlio  inhabit  them,  does  not  yield  sufficient  revenue,  ^ fr,en<Rlii,. 

that  the  two  races  are  hound  to  fight  one  another  and  to  tiie  world  at  large  is  vaporing.  Tlie  facts  our  colonies,  already  threatens  ou  ^ ^ 

sooner  or  later.  Iu  that  conflict  the  sympathies  remain  that,  commercially,  they  are  not  worth  tlie  with  Great  Britain.  No  politician  c0,0„i(s. 

of  the  American  people  will  be  with  the  English-  cost  of  their  maintenance;  that  for  the  little  trade  We  have  no  system  for  admims  ^ 

men;  but  whether  we  take  part  in  it  or  not  will  de-  which  a few  of  our  private  citizens  might  gain  No  member  of  Congress,  so  far  ,,wi« 

pend  upon  our  material  interests,  and  our  material  there,  the  whole  country  would  he  forced  to  pay  suggested  the  necessity  of  esta ) ul,a,>ul>tedly. 

intorcsts  will  lie  largely  determined  by  our  hold-  annual  taxes  amounting  to  from  ♦20,000,000  to  nent  colonial  service.  ie  reason 
ings  in  the  Pacific.  To-day,  Russian  possession  of  more  than  $100,000,000;  that  they  will  not  be  col 


China  would  be  better  for  us  than  Chinese  posses- 
sion, and  while  British  possession  would  be  still 
better  for  us,  the  gain  would  not  be  so  great  as  to 
warrant  our  participation  in  a war. 

Undoubtedly  it  is  only  necessary  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  good  people  of  this  country  to 
General  Young's  plea  for  the  regulars  at  Montauk 
Point  to  remedy  the  wrong  of  which  he  complains. 

It  is  natural  that  the  people  at  home  should  think  of  them  may  commit  against  friendly  foreigners, 
first  of  tlie  volunteers,  who  have  so  recently  left  The  idea  of  annexing  the  Philippines  is  folly  bor- 
tliem.  They  are  their  friends,  their  relatives,  and  dering  upon  madness,  and  we  trust  that  delay  will 


went  comma.  »<=.  > — The  reason  is, 
that  most  of  them  hope  that  colonies  will  >< c _ 
the  number  of  places  into  which  l}‘e>  c‘  ( 
their  heelers  and  strikers.  Even  in  >e 


on i zed  by  white  men;  that  they  cannot  be  ex- 
ploited except  by  the  forced  labor  of  subject  races 
— and  this  is  mainly  true  of  all  our  new  posses- 
sions; that  most  of  tlie  islands  and  most  of  the  looking  to  tlie  adoption 


the  army  and  navy,  nothing  has  been 

looking  to  the  adoption  of  the  f*mdan.e..lAg 

millions  of  savages  of  the  Philippines  know  no  essential  reforms.  The  curse  of  t le  ain  .^  _ 

rule  but  their  own,  being  only  theoretically  under  gressional  control.  Tlie  navy  is  a ]cSS  fn.r.« 
the  rule  of  Spain;  and  that  we  shall  be  at  the  free  from  this  evil,  hut  it  suffers  ^ ?n,;lll.r 
same  time  at  war  with  them  for  many  years,  and  it  than  the  army;  and  its  “ 1<,,eIK 

■’ ' * ' * ’ ’ ’ ’ ’m  that  of  its  kindred  s....--  - ^ 

political  interference  with  it  is  less. 


tlieir  neighbors.  It  is  natural  that  the  first  delica- 
cies should  go  to  the  sick  volunteers  at  Montauk, 
hut  it  will  he  disgraceful  if  the  regulars  there  con- 
tinue to  he  neglected.  We  are  sure  that  this  neg- 
lect will  not  continue,  now  that  the  attention  of 
the  charitable  and  patriotic  is  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  sick  and  wounded  men  who  did  most  of 
the  fighting,  who  won  our  victory  for  us,  and  upon 
whom  we  must  depend  in  every  war,  are  actually 
suffering  for  lack  of  ordinary  comforts  and  delica- 
cies. That  these  men,  who  are  suffering  in  silence 


responsible  for  every  act  of  violence  which  any  than  that  of  its  kindred  service  in  \ J 

al  iuterfqrei.ee  with  it  is  less  'U  . 
seen  no  suggestion  looking  to  the  es  a ^ , 
of  the  army  on  a purely  military  ^ 

SUIT  ender  liv  civilian  politicians  o 1 
which  they  have  exercised  to  the  detriim 
service,  and  even  to  tlie  killing  of  bra  • 

On  the  contrary,  in  the  midst  of  wai,  • 
ism  called  upon  these  politicians  (nsiu 
ere  for  the  exercise  of  which  they  are ^ 
legislate  for  the  good  of  both  arm)  an  ‘ 
gross  re  fused,  and  neglected  to  perfoim  1 

d In  the  face  of  contemporary 

3 but  hopeful  and  thoughtless , b.  ,v 


be  accompanied  by  thoughtfulness,  for  thoughtful- 
ness, we  are  sure,  will  prevent  the  consummation 
of  a folly  which,  besides  the  other  evils  it  will 
bring  upon  us,  will  make  us  a probable  participant 
in  the  barbarous  war  threatened  in  Asia  for  the 
alleged  expansion  of  civilization — meaning  what 
all  the  colonization  of  our  day  means,  the  expan- 
sion of  trade  and  commerce,  an  expansion  which, 
it  is  true,  does  often  mean  the  spreading  abroad  of 
civilization  and  order,  justice  and  religion,  hut 
which  has  only  been  directly  wholesome  when  not 


mid  in  obedience,  should  still  he  living  on  hard-  forced  upon  unwilling  peoples  by  bloody  wars.  tent  themselves  with  saying  that  "re  Auiei 
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rise  to  our  responsibilities  and  perform  our  new 
tasks  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  world.  We  do  not 
perform  our  present  tasks;  and  while  the  failure 
of  the  government  to  act  bus  not  been  an  unmixed 
evil,  since  inaction  has  helped  to  leave  the  individ- 
ual unhampered,  this  cannot  he  true  when  we  find 
ourselves  the  governors  of  other  peoples.  Then 
we  must  have  a government  that  will  act  firmly 
promptly,  and  certainly.  We  must  have  an  ex- 
ecutive independent  'in  all  its  branches  of  Con- 
gressional meddling.  We  must  have  not  only  a 
sufficient  army  and  navy,  hut  an  army  and  navy 
under  the  command  of  soldiers  and  sailors.  When 
the  country  begins  to  recognize  the  extent  of  its 
task,  and  tiie  character  of  ihe  changes  that  must 
take  place;  when  it  learns  that  another  breed  of 
men  than  those  who  now  compose  Congress  must 
he  sent  to  Washington,  and  that  the  executive 
power  must  advance  while  the  legislative  power 
retires— -then  we  may  expect  to  find  the  democracy 
able  to  govern  colonies.  That  the  day  will  come 
at  some  time  in  the  future  we  sincerely  believe, 
but  it  is  not  here,  nor  is  it  near;  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  men  who  know  and  who  write  to  prepare  the 
country  for  its  work,  not  to  (latter  it  into  tiie  belief 
that,  with  its  present  politics  and  politicians,  it  is 
already  so  well  prepared  for  it.  that  it  may  safely 
assume  the  government  of  all  the  colonies  offered 
to  it. 
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Byron  untruly  declared.  It  may  not  he  “new  ” 
out  there  is  still  real  substance  in  it. 

But  the  Jingoes  and  the  blatherskites  have  no 
part  m the  achievements  which  have  raised  tl.e 
American  name*  The  American  magnanimity 
which  is  acclaimed  by  Spanish  magnanimity  is  not 
theirs.  Wlnle  the  prostrate  victim  is  applauding 
ins  conqueror,  they  are  maturing  schemes  for  ran” 
sacking  Ins  pockets.  The  question  whether  we 
shall  retain  the  respect  of  mau kind  will  depend 
upon  the  use  we  make  of  our  victory.  If  we  use 
it  clearly  and  indisputably  in  the  interest  of  civili- 
zation, keeping  the  solemn  pledge  we  made  at  the 
outset  of  the  war  that  it  was  not  to  be  a war  of  ag- 
grandizement or  conquest,  we  shall  not  only  re- 
tain, we  shall  increase  the  admiration  our  conduct 
of  the  war  has  "’on.  If,  in  violation  of  our  pledges, 
we  use  it  to  loot  Spain  of  her  possessions,  whether 
we  really  want  them  or  not,  the  admiration  of  the 
world  will  be  turned  to  a just  contempt. 


“ THE  NEW  CHIVALRY.” 

That  is  a very,  happy  expression  in  which  Mr. 
Labouchere  characterizes  and  praises  tiie  conduct 
of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.  He 
explains  what  he  means  by  “the  new  chivalry” 
as  “manly,  honest,  generous,  and  chivalrous  con- 
duct.” But  “chivalry”  is  an  element  incapable 
of  further  reduction.  What  is  “new”  in  Ameri- 
can chivalry  is  its  combination  with  the  most 
practical  and  businesslike  habits  of  mind.  These 
seem  to  cursory  observers  to  exclude  it,  and  when 
it  is  found  in  connection  with  them  and  is  not 
based  upon  illusion  at  all,  the  surprise  of  such  ob- 
servers leads  them  to  call  it  “new.” 

To  be  terrible  in  war  and  generous  after  victory 
is  not  a modern  ideal.  It  long  antedates  the  age 
of  chivalry.  It  was  the  motto  of  the  Roman  peo- 
ple, as  expressed  in  one  of  the  most  famous  lines 
of  their  greatest  poet, 

Parcere  subjectis,  et  debellare  superbos. 

But  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  Europe  recog- 
nizes it  in  the  most  energetically  industrial  of 
modern  nations.  Most  gratifying  of  all  is  it  to 
have  it  recognized  by  those  whom  we  have  beaten 
and  then  spared.  Such  a recognition  has  come  to 
us  in  a fuller  measure  than  it  ever  came  from  van- 
quished to  victors  before  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  The  published  letter  in  which  Admiral 
Cervera  has  given  formal  expression  to  what  he 
had  often  expressed  in  conversation,  in  which  lie 
bears  testimony  to  the  “royal”  treatment  which 
he  and  his  officers  and  men  have  received  from 
their  captors,  and  says  that  he  can  take  home 
“ nothing  but  the  kindest  remembrances  of  such  a 
people,”  is  a trophy,  so  to  say,  worth  preserving 
in  the  national  archives.  Another  prisoner,  a 
commander  in  the  Spanish  navy,  supplements  his 
admiral’s  statement  with  one  upon  his  own  ac- 
count, saying  that  the  victorious  country  lias  never 
in  any  way  made  him  and  his  companions  “ feel 
as  conquered  prisoners.  Although  our  enemy 
in  war,”  he  says,  “in  personal  relations  the  Amer- 
ican people  do  not  know  what  hate  is.”  More 
extraordinary  and  less  precedented  still  is  the  mes- 
sage sent  through  General  Sh after  “ to  the  Amer- 
ican army,”  in  which  “ Pedro  Lopez  de  Castillo, 
private  of  infantry.”  on  behalf  of  **  11,000  Spanish 
soldiers,”  thanks  the  conquerors  for  their  human- 
ity and  courtesy,  and  wishes  them  “all  happiness 
and  health  in  this  land  which  will  no  longer  be- 
long to  our  dear  Spain.” 

These  are  tributes  such  as  no  nation  lias  ever 
received  before  from  an  enemy  at  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  defeat.  They  do  us  great  honor.  But  we 
ought  not  to  forget  that  they  are  “equally  honor- 
able to  both  parties.”  We  do  not  doubt  that  Amer- 
ican naval  officers  in  the  position  of  the  Spanish 
naval  officers  would  rise  to  the  same  magnanimity, 
and  not  permit  the  sling  of  defeat  to  prevent  them 
from  bearing  testimony  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
conquerors.  They  might  do  as  well;  they  could 
not  do  better.  But  how  many  American  privates 
of  infantry  would  make  it  a point  of  self-respect  to 
bear  public  testimony  to  the  virtue  of  their  con- 
querors? “ We  would  not  he  fulfilling  our  duty 
as  well-born  men,  in  whose  breasts  there  live  grati- 
tude and  courtesy.”  begins  Private  Pedro  Lopez  de 
CASTILLO,  “should  we  embark  for  our  beloved  Spain 
without  sending  to  you  our  most  cordial  and  sin- 
cere good  wishes  and  farewell.”  Decidedly  Cer- 
vantes did  not  “smile  Spain’s- chivalry  away,”  us 


OUR  GAINS  IN  THE  WORLD’S 
COMMERCE. 

Recent  returns  have  proved  the  immense  ad- 
vance of  the  export  trade  of  the  United  States,  and 
these  are  now  supplemented  by  facts  giving  an 
international  comparison,  extending  over  a con- 
siderable period,  and  revealing  our  present  position 
and  perspective  among  the 'industrial  powers  of  the 
world.  The  Swedish  government  recently  issued 
a series  of  carefully  prepared  statistical  tables  cov- 
ering the  production  and  commerce  of  the  world 
during  five  year  periods,  beginning  with  1871-5. 
Mr.  Constable,  the  British  consul  at  Stockholm, 
made  a thorough  examination  of  these  tables, 
and  reported  the  result  to  the  British  government, 
and  a copy  of  the  report  has  been  received  by  the 
Bureau  of  Statistics  at  Washington.  It  deals  chief- 
ly with  the  production  and  growth  of  trade  in  iron, 
coal,  cotton,  and  wheat;  the  comparative  expan- 
sion of  railways;  the  output  of  the  world’s  gold 
and  silver  mines,  and  the  total  commerce  of  the 
leading  nations.  In  this  great  array  of  figures 
Bie  showing  made  by  the  United  Stales  is  highly 
gratifying,  and  may  be  justly  held  to  warrant  in 
the  near  future  an  increase  in  the  number  of  great 
staples  in  which  we  now  hold  the  first  place  in 
production  and  commerce. 

Taking  the  United  States,  Great  Britain,  France, 
and  Germany  as  the  chief  pig-iron-producing  coun- 
tries, our  progress  is  shown  |iy  the  different  aver- 
ages of  an  n ual  production.  For  example,  in  1871-5 
the  average  annual  production  of  pig-iron  in  France 
was  1,265,000  tons,  and  in  1891-5  this  had  increased 
to  2,006,000  tons;  Germany's  production  in  1871-5 
was  1,946,000  tons,  and  in  1891-5  it  was  5,082,000; 
Great  Britain  had  increased  from  6,562.000  tons  in 
1871-5  to  7,361,000  tons  in  1891-5;  while  the  an- 
nual production  of  the  United  States  increased 
from  2,284,000  tons  in  1871-5  to  8,263,000  tons  in 
1891-5,  an  increase  of  from  16.1  percept,  to  30.9  per 
cent,  in  our  proportional  share  of  the  world’s  pro- 
duction. During  the  same  period  Great  Britain’s 
proportional  share  decreased  from  40.3  to  27.5  per 
cent.  In  iron  ore  the  comparison  is  equally  de- 
cisive in  our  favor,  Great  Britain’s  production  hav- 
ing decreased  from  16,087,000  tons  in  1871-5  to 

12.249.000  tons  in  1891-5,  while  the  production  of 
this  country  increased  from  4,532,000  tons  in  1871-5 
to  14,288,000  tons  in  1891-5. 

In  coal  Great  Britain  is  still  first,  her  average 
annual  output  exceeding  ours  by  nearly  24,000,000 
tons;  but  here  again  the  rate  of  increase  is  in  our 
favor.  Great  Britain’s  annual  output  in  1871-5 
was  126,972,000  tons,  against  184.S19.000  tons  in 
1891-5,  while  the  output  of  the  United  Stales  lias 
increased  from  45,283,000  tons  in  1871-5  to  160,- 

832.000  tons  in  1891-5.  Great  Britain’s  annual 
output  in  1871-5  was  47  per  cent,  of  the  world's 
total  coal  production,  but  now  it  is  only  34  per 
cent.,  while  our  advance  during  the  same  period 
bus  been  from  17  to  nearly  30  per  cent,  of  the 
world’s  annual  production. 

In  the  production  of  raw  cotton  our  primacy  is 
so  preponderant  as  not  to  need  any  illustration, 
but  in  the  consumption  of  this  staple  we  have 
been  running  a well -con tested  race  with  Great  Brit- 
ain, especially  since  1870.  In  this  case  the  figures 
go  back  to  1830-40,  since  when  Great  Britain’s  aver- 
age annual  consumption  lias  increased  from  1,590,- 
000  tons  to  7,091.000  tons  in  1891-4,  while  during 
the  same  period  our  increase  has  been  from  376,000 
to  5,522,000  tons  per  annum.  Since  1870  Great 
Britain’s  annual  consumption  has  increased  by  a 
fourth,  while  ours  has  doubled.  We  are  by  far 
the  greatest  grower  of  raw  cotton,  and  stand  next 
to  Great  Britain  as  a manufacturer  of  cotton 


goods. 

A comparison  of  production  in  the  different 
wheat  - growing  countries  shows  that  the  United 
States  produce  nearly  one-fifth,  the  British  colonies 
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more  than  one-eighth,  a.ul  Germany  less  than  one- 
tweut.eth  of  the  total  wheat  of  the  world. 

In  gold  and  silver  the  comparison  is  made  be- 
tween the  United  States,  Germany,  and  the  British 
eolon.es  and  dependencies.  At  present  the  United 
bfirtes  produce  22  |ier  cent,  of  the  world’s  gold  and 
f5  •*'  eo,lt-  of  its  silver;  while  the  United  Suites 
together  with  the  British  colonies  and  dependencies 
produce  ...ore  than  one-half  the  worlds  annual 
output  of  gold,  and  nearly  one-half  the  world’s  an 
nual  output  of  silver. 

In  discussing  the  growth  of  railways,  the  report 
notes  the  progress  made  by  Great  Britain,  Germany 
Russia,  trance,  and  the  United  Suites.  Between 
if'.®  and  tl,1<;  >?»Sth  of  railway  lines  in  Great 
Jsiitam  and  Ireland  has  increased  by  9000  kilome- 
Ues,  in  Russia  by  nearly  24,500  kilometres,  in 
S '.oeV'T  by  27  024  kilometres,  and  in  France  by 
”'486  kilometres,  while  in  this  country  the  increase 
is  over  207,000  kilometres,  which  is  nearly  eight 
times  the  ...crease  in  Germany,  and  twenty-three 
times  that  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

Of  the  world's  commerce,  Great  Britain  and  Ire- 
land s annual  average  increased  fro...  £573  888  888 
n.  1881-5  to  £589,166,166  in  1891-5;  Germany'scom- 
rnerce  increased  from  an  annual  average  of  £306,- 
611,111  to  £352,777,777  within  the  same  period- 
e.w!,.1, ie  1,lcrease  of  the  United  States  was  from 
£302.333,333  to  £347,333.333.  Consul  Constable 
has  tliefollowingcon.ment  on  these  figures-  “Thus 
during  this  period  Great  Britain’s  trade  lias  increased 
by  slightly  more  than  2$  per  cent.,  that  of  Germany 
and  the  United  Stales  each  by  15  per  cent.,  while 
the  trade  of  France  has  steadily  declined.  The 
volume  of  trade  has,  it  need  scarcely  be  said  in 
creased  to  a much  greater  degree  than  is  indicated 
by  these  figures,  hut,  owing  to  the  almost  universal 
fall  in  the  prices  of  commodities,  tiie  increase  in 
tiie  value  of  exports  and  imports  lias  been  less  than 
in. gl.t  have  been  expected.”  Tl.e  facts  above  set 
forth  will  prove  to  be  a surprise,  we  venture  to  say, 
even  to  tl.ose  who  were  prepared  for  a revelation 
of  manufacturing  and  commercial  strength;  but 
their  deep  significance  lies  in  the  promise  of  great- 
er Things  to  come,  and  the  further  advanceof  a world- 
wide trade  which  needs  no  annexation  of  territory, 
but  only  a free  commercial  policy,  and  the  enter- 
prise and  skill  of  our  manufacturers  and  mer- 
chants, to  segure  the  primacy  it  is  destined  to  at- 
tain. 

RED  CROSS  AND  RED-TAPE. 

There  has  been  a good  deal  of  apparent  friction 
between  the  Red  Cross  and  the  medical  authorities 
of  the  army,  hut  we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it 
lias  been  more  apparent  than  real.  We  know  that 
many  of  the  best  surgeons  of  the  army  have  ac- 
cepted the  Red  Cross  aid  and  relief,  not  only  will- 
ingly, but  gladly,  and  we  have  read  testimonials 
written  from  the  front  by  regular  surgeons  to  the 
efficiency  of  Miss  Barton  and  her  aids.  A good 
deal  of  trouble  has  been  caused  by  tl.e  red-tape 
system  prevailing  in  tl.e  army,  but  this  system 
is  not  to  be  charged  to  tl.e  medical  department, 
although  it  is  responsible  for  much,  or  to  any 
executive  department.  It  comes  from  tl.e  dis- 
position of  Congress  to  interfere  in  every  admin- 
istrative function  of  the  government.  The  result 
of  this  interference  is  that  not  a dollar  can  be 
expended,  and  not  a bit  of  the  property  of  tl.e 
government  used,  without  following  certain  mi- 
nute directions  contained  in  statutes,  except  at  tl.e 
personal  risk  of  the  man  primarily  responsible. 
All  instance  of  tl.e  petty  character  of  Congression- 
al interference  i.i  administrative  functions  is  fur- 
nished by  a story,  which, we  have  recently  heard, 
of  at.  officer  who  hired  a tug  it.  at.  emergency  for 
tl.e  purpose  of  hauling  into  the  stream  a ship  that 
was  on  lire,  and  which  threatened  some  very  val- 
uable government  stores  upon  tl.e  wharf,  which 
were  in  his  charge.  This  was  illegal  — that  is,  un- 
stalutory — on  the  part  of  the  officer,  who,  under  the 
law,  should  have  advertised  forbids  for  hauling  out 
the  vessel.  The  consequences  to  him  were  very 
unfortunate.  He  paid  tl.e  captain  of  the  tug  out 
of  his  own  pocket,  and  a grateful  country— .. lean- 
ing Congress — did  not  appropriate  tl.e  money  to 
repay  him  until  two  years  had  gone  by.  Tl.e 
medical  department  is  hampered  and  tied  up,  as 
all  other  administrative  departments  are.  by  Con- 
gressional acts,  such  as  that  which  made  this  offi- 
cer smart  for  his  diligence.  The  Red  Cross  has 
encountered  this  kind  of  entanglement,  and  we 
trust  that  its  officers  and  aids  know  where  the  re- 
sponsibility lies.  As  to  tl.e  Red  Cross  itself,  and 
Miss  Barton  in  particular,  most  noble  work  has 
been  done,  great  self-sacrifices  have  been  made,  and 
enormous  good  has  been  accomplished.  Miss  Bar- 
ton is  one  of  the  heroic  figures  of  this  war,  and  the 
suggestion  that  she  should  be  the  first  woman  ever 
thanked  by  Congress  is  one  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. 
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HOW  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  CAME  TO  ARROYO. 


WITH  OUR  ARMY  IN  PUERTO  RICO. 

Drawn  by  Carlton  T.  Chapman,  Special  Artist  for  ‘Harper’s  Weekly”  with  General  Miles's  Forces. — [Ske  Pages  863  and  874.] 
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Thrre  is  an  interesting  significance  in  a newspaper  de- 
spatch, dated  August  17,  which  says  that  Chicago’s  Na- 
tional Business  League,  in  making  new  plans  for  a peace 
jubilee  late  in  October,  has  resolved  to  put  the  thing 
through  if  possible,  and  to  use  every  effort,  to  secure  the 
presence  of  the  President.  Admiral  Dewey,  and  Colonel 
Roosevelt  and  his  Rough  Riders.  There  is  not  any  doubt 
that  for  spectacular  uses  the  usefulest  battle-scarred  hero 
we  have,  next  to  Dewey',  is  Roosevelt.  Perhaps  it  ought 
not  to  be  so.  but  so  it  is.  The  National  Business  League 
of  Chicago  has  merely  recognized  an  existing  fact. 

The  little  sail  boat  race  in  Canada  between  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Seawnnhaka  Corinthian  Yacht  Club  of 
New  York  and  the  Royal  St.  Lawrence  Yacht  Club  of 
Canada  has  proved  a large  enough  teapot  to  hold  a very 
disagreeable  tempest.  We  have  all  read  how  the  Ca- 
nadian club  entered  a craft  modelled  like  a catamaran, 
which  surprised  and  displeased  the  American  contestants, 
who  felt,  rightfully  enough,  that  while  the  rules  of  the 
race  did  not  expressly  prohibit  catamarans,  common -Sense 
and  sound  sportsmanship  did  prohibit  them.  Neverthe- 
less, the  American  boat  sailed  against  the  Canadian  freak 
and  was  beaten.  But,  under  instructions  received  by  tel- 
egraph from  the  Seawanhaka  Corinthian  committee.  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  club’s  official  representative,  declined  to  re- 
ceive public  hospitalities  after  the  race,  absented  himself 
from  the  hop  given  iu  honor  of  the  visitors  by  the  Cana- 
dians, and  went  home  in  a state  of  osteutatious  displea- 
sure. 

Hence  we  have  a very  sickly  and  grewsome  international 
episode.  The  Canadians  are  angry,  and  say  they  will 
send  the  cup  to  New  York  and  let  it  stay  there,  which  is 
the  expression  of  a natural  feeling.  The  best  opinion  on 
our  side  of  the  river  seems  to  be  that  our  men  might  with 
propriety  have  declined  to  race  the  little  catamaran,  but, 
so  long  as  they  did  race,  they  should  have  taken  all  the 
consequences,  including  a full  round  of  Canadian  hospi- 
talities, and  kept  their  ex  periences  for  future  use.  Squab- 
bles over  international  yacht -races  have  so  deeply  dis- 
gusted and  irritated  the  American  people  that  they  have 
no  toleration  for  eveu  a little  one. 

Our  most  important  imports  this  last  month  seem  to 
have  been  malarial  and  typhoid  fevers  brought  back  from 
Santiago,  and  it  is  small  consolation  to  know  that  they 
have  been  offset  by  large  exportations  of  typhoid  germs 
from  our  camps  to  Puerto  Rico,  and  by  a very  large  in- 
crease in  domestic  production  of  the  same  germs  for 
home  consumption.  All  over  the  country  there  ha9 
been  more  anxiety  about  the  health  of  soldiers  since  the 
war  stopped  than  there  was  at  any  time  during  its  con- 
tinuance. It  is  a small  family  circle  that  1ms  not  got  a 
sick  soldier  member  on  its  hands,  or  in  a hospital  some- 
where, or  that  is  not  very  uneasy  at  the  prospect  of  soon 
liaviug  one.  We  hear  so  much  of  fever  cases  and  sick 
men  that  it  seems  as  if  the  majority  of  our  soldiers  must 
he  ailing.  It  isn't  so  bad  as  that.  A large  majority  of 
them  are  still  fit  for  service,  and  many  of  those  even  who 
were  at  Santiago  are  all  right.  A recent  visitor  to  Mon- 
tauk  Point  was  impressed  with  the  superior  condition  of 
the  regular  troops  he  saw  there  as  compared  with  the 
volunteers— a condition  ascribed  to  the  superior  ability  of 
the  regulars  to  take  care  of  themselves  in  Cuban  camps, 
and  their  willingness  to  go  without  food,  if  necessary, 
rather  than  imperil  the  constancy  of  their  insides  by  in- 
dulgences in  tropical  fruits. 

A conspicuous  example  of  a Santiago  veteran  who 
keeps  his  legs  is  Colonel  Roosevelt.  He  continues,  to  all 
appearances,  as  “disgracefully  well”  as  when  he  landed, 
and  if  he  has  auy  mutinous  germs  in  him  he  keeps  them 
in  subjection.  *riic  desire  that  he  shall  run  for  Governor  • 
appears  at  present  to  be  widespread  and  irrepressible, 
and  is  based  not  only  on  the  opinion  that  he  could  easily 
he  elected,  but  that  he  would  make  a first-rate  Governor. 
Cautious  persons  might  object  to  Colonel  Roosevelt  as  a 
candidate  for  President  on  the  ground  that  he  might  want 
to  annex  Europe,  whip  Germany,  build  a bigger  fleet  than 
England  has,  keen  a bigger  standing  army  titan  the  Czar’s, 
and  set  up  a wholesale  administration  business  to  regulate 
the  affairs  of  the  world.  But  as  Governor  of  New  York 
the  colonel’s  scope  would  be  limited,  and  though  he  might 
annex  Nantucket  and  fortify  the  Erie  Canal,  most,  of  his 
energies  would  be  bent  on  promoting  good  civil  govern- 
ment, killing  bad  laws,  and  appointing  fit  men  to  office. 
All  that  he  could  do  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  stand- 
ing army  of  the  State  would  be  well  done,  and  he  could 
not  do  too  much. 

The  suggestion  of  nominating  Captain  William  Astor 
Chanler  for  Governor  or  Lieutenant-Governor  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  to  run  against  Colonel  Roosevelt  is  in- 
teresting, though  the  basis  of  it  is  hardly  visible  enough 
as  yet  to  entitle  it  to  very  grave  consideration.  Captain 
Chanler  is  a patriot  of  energy  and  ability,  and  a cordial 
supporter  of  Mr.  Croker.  He  has  not  only  a war  record, 
but  an  interesting  record  as  an  explorer  of  the  wilds  of 
Africa,  lie  is  a good  writer,  a soldier  commended  for 
gallantry,  and  an  agreeable  gentleman.  Nevertheless  mi 
administrative  office  in  New  York  State  seems  hardly 
suited  as  yet  to  Captain  Chanler.  Somewhere  beyond  the 
venue  of  the  ten  commandments— in  some  big  outlying 
islmid  of  the  Philippines  perhaps— a man  of  his  audacious 
enterprise  might  find  a fitter  field. 

The  makers  of  geographies  ought  to  find  a profit,  in  the 
present  nebulous  condition  of  Uncle  Sam’s  boundaries. 
The  newspapers  reported  on  August  IS  that  the  New 
Hebrides  bad  b id  a big  earthquake,  and  that  the  island  of 
Ambry m bad  been  severely  shaken,  and  covered  seven 
inches  deep  with  rain, and  two  with  ashes  from  the  vol- 
cano Lopevi.  A few  months  ago  we  would  have  borne 
this  news  without,  a flutter;  but  coming  when  it  did,  it 
sent  folks  tot.be  map  to  find  out  where  on  earth  the  New 
Hebrides  might  be.  and  whether  Admiral  Devvev  captured 
inein  along  with  the  rest,  of  creation  on  the  1st  of  May. 
I'or  years  to  conic,  apparently,  when  news  comes  by  way 
ol  San  r ran  cisco  of  earthquakes,  we  shall  wonder  whether 
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it  was  mir  volcano  that  got  loose,  and  liow  big  a bill  Uncle 
8am  will  have  to  pay  in  damages. 

August  19  was  pay-day  at  Camp  Black,  and  the  news- 
papers report  that  in' the  course  of  the  evening  the  soldiers 
cleaned  out  all  the  camp  canteens  and  also  most  of  the 
saloons  in  the  village  of  Hempstead.  This  was  an  effect- 
ual way  to  deal  with  the  saloon  evil,  but  it  may  be  doubt- 
ed if  it  was  really  so  efficacious  for  the  promotion  of  tem- 
perance as  the  course  followed  in  the  Seventh  Army  Corps 
at  Camp  Cuba  Libre,  near  Jacksonville,  Florida,  where  all 
company  commanders  have  been  instructed  to  recommend 
for  discharge,  on  surgeon’s  certificate  of  disability,  all 
cases  of  chronic  alcoholism  in  their  companies.  The  in- 
tention of  this  circular  is  to  discourage  whiskey-drinking. 
Alcoholism  is  rated  as  a disease  not  incurred  in  the  line 
of  duty,  and  a surgeon’s  certificate  of  discharge  on  that 
account  would  he  of  no  value  ns  a basis  for  a pension 
claim,  and  of  no  great  use  in  proving  the  returning  soldier’s 
title  to  the  esteem  and  gratitude  of  his  home  community. 

Every  day  the  newspapers  have  reports  of  disorder 
created  and  damage  done  by  obstreperous  or  drunken 
volunteers.  Bar-room  brawls  are  common.  There  are, 
of  course,  many  ne’er-do-wells  and  some  criminals  in  our 
armies.  In  time  the  incorrigihles  would  Ik?  weeded  out, 
and  those  amenable  to  correction  would  be  improved  by 
discipline.  Meanwhile  the  ructions  that  our  troops  are 
responsible  for  are  probably  not  more  numerous  or  serious 
than  we  ought  to  expect.  It  is  interesting  and  somewhat 
consoling  to  read  that  our  British  brethren  have  at  Hali- 
fax a regiment  of  new  Irish  recruits  which  seems  to  be 
more  disorderly  than  auy  of  ours.  During  the  week  end- 
ing August  20  twenty-eight  of  its  members  were  sen- 
tenced to  imprisonment,  and  responsible  men  are  so  scarce 
among  the  rest  of  the  rank  and  tile  that  it  has  been  neces- 
sary to  send  back  to  England  for  experienced  sergeants 
to  keep  the  men  in  order. 

Word  comes  from  Boston  that  Mayor  Quincy  and  Wa- 
ter-Commissioner Murphy  have  established  free  ice- water 
fountains  at  various  centres  of  their  town,  and  have  there- 
by incurred  the  protests  of  the  neighboring  saloon-keepers, 
hotel  proprietors,  soda-water  venders,  and  dealers  in  soft 
drinks.  The  Mayor  should  have  the  doctors  on  his  side. 
Free  ice-water  must  make  for  the  health  of  a city  in  hot 
weather.  Certainly  scarcely  any  drink  that  one  can  buy 
is  a wholcsomcr  hot  weather  beverage  than  cold  water, 
provided  the  water  is  good.  In  some  cases  interference 
with  trade  is  a secondary  consideration,  and  this  would 
seem  to  be  one  of  them. 


On  August  20,  at  Old  Orchard,  Maine,  Parson  8impson 
of  the  Christian  Alliance  Convention  made  his  annual 
call  for  funds  for  the  spread  of  the  gospel  in  heathen 
lands.  It  is  stated  that  he  took  in  about  $55,000.  Not 
so  much  by  $10,000  as  last  year,  not  so  much  by  $45,000 
as  in  1896,  but  still  a large  sum  to  raise  at  a missionary 
mass  meeting.  The  reports  of  Dr.  Simpson’s  effort  are 
not  so  full  this  year  as  formerly.  The  newspapers  have 
still  a great  deal  of  ground  to  cover — Cuba,  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Philippines,  Spain,  and  Europe  generally  in  a greater 
degree  than  of  old,  and  all  the  great  camps  besides.  That 
makes  so  lively  a competition  for  space  that  only  very 
important  speeches,  great  disasters,  and  murders  of  ex- 
ceptional interest  can  get  in.  Interesting  murders,  how- 
ever, have  abounded.  Both  the  Grand  Hotel  murder  and 
the  candy  poisoning  case  have  had  enough  mystery  about 
them  to  give  them  intellectual  interest. 


The  appointment  of  First-Lieutenant.  Albert  L.  Mills,  of 
the  First  United  States  Cavalry,  to  be  superintendent  of  the 
Academy  at  West  Point  is  so  striking  a departure  from 
precedent  that  it  lias  caused  extreme  surprise.  The  su- 
perintendent at  West  Point  has  usually  been  an  officer  of 
the  engineer  corps,  and  usually  of  a rank  not  lower  than 
colonel,  so  that  the  appointment  of  a lieutenant  of  cav- 
alry to  that  place  is  upsetting  to  preconceived  notions  of 
military  propriety.  Lieutenant  Mills  was  chief  of  staff 
for  General  Young  at  Santiago,  with  the  rank  of  captain, 
and  greatly  distinguished  himself  at  the  storming  of  San 
Juan  heights,  wherein;  was  severely  wounded  in  the  head 
and  lost  an  eye.  The  appointment  is  understood  to  have 
been  given  him  by  the  President  as  a reward  for  gallantry 
and  good  conduct.  It  is  interesting  to  find  the  appoint- 
ment especially  commended  by  Major-General  Wheeler 
in  a message  from  Montauk  Point  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
In  evidence  of  Lieutenant  Mills’s  special  qualifications  for 
the  place,  it  is  stated  that  he  has  served  as  instructor  at  the 
Military  Academy  and  had  charge  last  year  of  the  depart- 
ment of  strategy  and  tactics  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry 
school  at  Fort  Leavenworth.  He  was  appointed  to  West 
Point  from  New  York  in  1874,  and  is  stated  to  he  nearly 
forty- five  years  old.  A competent  officer  who  has  been 
twenty-four  years  in  the  army  ought  to  he  something  more 
than  a first,  lieutenant,  and  it  is  doubtless  no  fault  of  Lieu- 
tenant Mills’s  that  he  did  not  get  his  captaincy,  at  least, 
years  ago.  Whether  it,  is  expedient  that  the  Military 
Academy  should  he  put  in  charge  of  a lieutenant,  however 
deserving,  is  a matter  that  will  doubtless  he  as  fully  dis- 
cussed beforehand  as  though  the  merits  of  the  question 
were  not  in  the  way  of  being  settled  by  experience. 


It  may  not  lx;  too  late  yet  to  take  note  of  the  death 
of  Isaac  Hill  Bromley,  journalist,  who  died  at  Norwich, 
Connecticut,  on  August  11.  He  was  born  at  Norwich  in 
:i ni I was  a member  for  two  years  of  the  somewhat 
famous  class  of  53  in- Yale  College.  The  record  of  his  life 
is  a record  of  many  changes  and  shifts  from  various  news- 
paper labors  to  various  elective  or  appointive  offices,  uuder 
the  government  and  otherwise.  He  studied  law  in  Con- 
necticut, was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1854,  was  clerk  of  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  for  several  years,  and  in  1858 
established  the  Norwich  Bulletin.  He  went  to  the  war, 
and  after  the  war  to  the  Connecticut  Legislature.  Be- 
tween 1WW  and  1872  he  edited  the  Hartford  Post.  After 
that  hi;  was  connected  fora  time  with  the  New  York  Sun, 
then  (as  editorial- writer)  with  the  New  York  Tribune,  ami 
later  edited  the  New  York  Commercial  Ail  re  r finer  for  a 
short  time  before  becoming  a government  director  of  the 
l mon  Pacific  Railroad.  In  1NN4  lie  took  charge  for  a 
time  of  the  Rochester  Post  J\Xj >r<** . and  in  October.  1S91. 
after  six  years  of  service  as  secretary  to  the  president  of 
the  l mon  Pacific 'Railroad,  be  rejoined  the  staff  of  the 
Tnhuur , and  continued  to  be  an  editorial  writer  for  that 
paper  until  a few  months  ago.  He  was  a writer  of  unusua,' 


facility,  and  was  particularly  well  known  and  valued  for 
the  quality  of  his  humor.  His  gifts  as  au  amusing  and 
effective  speaker  were  also  very  much  appreciated,  espe- 
cially among  the  sous  of  Yale. 

One  of  the  most  curious  survivals  which  are  open  to  in- 
spection iu  this  country  is  the  continuance  of  croquet  in 
Norwich,  Connecticut.  Croquet,  as  adult  readers  will  re- 
member, liegati  during  the  civil  war,  reached  its  climax  in 
the  early  seventies,  and  faded  away  as  a fashionable  pas- 
time before  lawn -tennis  Since  then  tennis  lias  been  de- 
throned by  golf;  but  as  it  still  maintains  a hold  upon  the 
interest  of  some  young  and  vigorous  persons,  so  croquet 
lgis  never  absolutely  died,  hut  is  still  played  by  chil- 
dren, and  in  retired  places  by  a few  conservative  grown- 
ups. There  are  still  tennis  tournaments  in  various  places 
every  year,  though  public  interest  in  them  is  far  from 
being  what  il  was,  but,  so  far  as  known,  there  is  only  one 
annual  croquet  tournament  in  this  country-— the  one  which 
is  held  every  August  in  Norwich.  Eveiy  year  some  of 
the  newspapers  report  the  Norwich  croquet  mutches,  and 
give  the  names  and  scores  of  the  players,  and  tell  where 
they  come  from.  They  are  brought  in,  it  seems,  from 
Norwich  and  neighboring  Connecticut  towns,  with  spo- 
radic recruits  front  Washington,  Philadelphia,  New 
Brunswick.  Trenton,  Cleveland,  Pawtucket,  Rhode  Isl- 
and, and  other  respectable  places.  Il  would  seem  that  in 
the  interest  of  science  these  curious  matches  ought  to  be 
more  carefully  observed  and  more  fully  reported  than 
they  are.  We  would  like  fuller  information  about  the 
contestants  and  their  appearance  and  habits,  and  how  they 
came  to  be  so.  Also,  whether  they  seem  to  be  a dying 
race,  and  what  prospect  there  is  for  the  continuance  of 
these  weird  encounters.  The  managers  of  our  great  nat- 
ural-history museums  will  have  reason  to  be  mortified  if 
they  shall  discover  some  day  that  they  have  allowed  the 
race  of  adult  croquet- players  to  become  extinct  without 
securing  specimens  for  their  collections. 

Another  strange  band,  the  philatelists,  had  their  annual 
conventions  in  New  York,  beginning  August  23.  There 
is  no  sign  of  decadence  among  the  stamp-collectors.  Their 
industry  has  its  vicissitudes,  like  all  others,  and  it  is  report- 
ed to  have  felt  of  late  sonic  ill  effects  from  the  war;  but  it 
is  firmly  established,  with  thousands  of  traders  back  of  it, 
and  only  falls  off  to  rise  again,  like  the  tides.  Four  dis- 
tinct stamp -collecting  societies  have  held  conventions  in 
New  York  within  a fortnight.  The  most  important  of 
them  is  the  American  Philatelic  Association,  with  700 
members.  Any'  one  who  has  ever  been  a collector  can 
imagine  how  the  stamp-collectors  have  gossiped  about 
the  concerns  of  their  fad.  Special  subjects  of  interest 
were  the  effect  of  annexation  on  the  price  of  old  Hawaiian 
stamps,  and  (he  effects  of  the  war  upon  the  colonial  stamps 
of  Spain.  It  is  stated  that  naval  officers  in  time  of  peace 
(and  Admiral  Dewey  among  others)  are  especially  interest- 
ed in  stamp -collecting. 

There  i9  a serious  time  ahead  for  American  sculptors 
and  all  persons  interested  in  American  art,  and  especially 
for  five  well-known  and  worthy  gentlemen  who  have 
agreed  to  be  members  of  the  Lafayette  Monument  Com 
mission.  The  object  of  this  commission  is  to  set  up  in 
Paris  a monument  to  Lafayette  by  an  American  sculptor. 
Commissioner- General  Ferdinand  W.  Peck,  of  the  Paris 
Exposition,  seems  to  be  the  moving  spirit  in  the  matter, 
ana  the  members  of  the  commission  who  have  agreed  to 
serve  have  sent  their  acceptances  to  him.  There  may  be 
nine  of  them;  at  last  accounts  (August  20)  there  were 
five:  John  W.  Mackay,  Senator  Allison  of  Iowa,  Dr.  Ed 
ward  Everett  Hale,  Frank  Thompson,  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  and  Alexander  H.  Ucvell,  of  Chicago.  Certain- 
ly this  is  a competent  quintette,  and  equal  to  a great  vari- 
ety of  undertakings.  The  Chicago  despatch  which  records 
their  acceptance  as  commissioners  says  that  the  plan  of 
action  is  to  send  letters  to  a lot  of  American  sculptors, 
asking  them  to  submit  designs,  and  then  to  have  the  com- 
mission select  the  best  design  and  prepare  an  inscription 
for  the  monument.  It  does  not  say  that  the  plan  is  to 
have  the  monument  done  in  time  for  the  exposition,  but 
that  seems  to  be  the  intention.  Undoubtedly  designs  can 
be  obtained,  a selection  made,  the  work  of  construction 
“rushed,”  and  a monument  lie  furnished  in  time  for  the 
exposition;  but  whether  it  will  be  such  a monument  as 
the  authorities  of  Paris  will  allow  to  he  exhibited  per- 
manently in  their  town  remains  to  be  seen.  In  so  far  as 
present  information  goes,  the  prospect  is  not  particularly 
favorable. 

President  Baldwin  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad  seems 
to  have  won  a fair  rating  as  a war  hero  by  his  enormous 
and  successful  efforts  to  connect  Montauk  Point  at  short 
notice  with  civilization.  An  admiring  correspondent  of 
the  Sun,  who  seems  to  have  had  personal  cognizance  of 
Mr.  Baldwin’s  achievements,  says  that  he  had  only  six 
days’  notice  of  the  government’s  selection  of  Montauk  as 
a camp  ground,  and  in  that  time  contrived  marvels  "l 
preparation.  There  was  very  little  at  Montauk  when  the 
American  eagle  determined  to  perch  there,  and  the  choice 
was  made  in  the  midst  of  the  Long  Island  Railroad's  busy 
season.  A week  later  there  were  freight  houses,  sheds, 
ami  many  miles  of  new-laid  track,  as  well  as  a consider- 
able collection  of  rolling  stock  hired  in  to  meet  the  emer- 
gency. There  lias  since  been  a vast  deal  of  complaint 
about  the  backwardness  of  the  government  work  at 
tank,  and  the  inadequacy  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  scarcity 
of  proper  food,  ami  all' such  matters;  hut,  so  far  ns  th^ 
present  paragrapher  has  noticed,  there  lias  IxJen  little 
no  reasonable  complaint  aliout  the  inability  of  the  Long 
Island  Railroad  to  handle  its  business.  Judging  from  tne 
absence  of  indications  to  the  contrary,  President  B»luw 
must  have  hustled  to  good  purpose. 

Persons  who  are  disposed  to  consider  that  exercise  ami 
physical  development  are  the  things  most  needful  to  ma  '«• 
life  worth  while  must  have  been  pained  ami  perhaps  1 1 > 
concerted  to  read  of  the  unusually  hud  condition  of  uua> 
in  the  family  of  Janies  Corbett,  the  prize-fighter.  A 
tor  Patrick  Corbett,  the  fighter’s  father,  had  killed  « * 
wife  and  then  himself,  a soli.  John,  was  released 
State  prison  to  attend  the  funeral  of  his  parents.  D,!* 
fortunes  may  pile  up  on  the  worthiest  of  families,  but,” 
the  Whole,  tile  inference  M-enis  justified  that  the  i««n»nj 
cation  of  the  Corbetts  with  the  manly  art  of  knocking  <>u 
has  not  proved  a source  of  moral  strength. 

E.  S.  Mabtin. 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF  PONCE. 

[Special  Corbkspondknck  of  “Harpek’3  Weekly. ”] 

Popoe,  PoKimi  Hioo,  U.S.A.,  A ufftut  t,  is®. 
The  harbor  of  Ponce  ia  simply  mi  open  roadstead  in 
which  occasional  vessels  anchor  to  load  with  molasses 
sugar,  rum,  or  tobacco.  A flat  beach  fringed  with  man’ 
goes,  that  grow  in  dense,  tangled,  impenetrable  mnsaes 
forms  n kind  of  natural  breakwater  to  the  eastward  and 
stops,  in  a measure,  the  force  of  the  heavy  ground-swell 
and  the  eternal  trade-wind. 

"•'one  lias  made  few  changes  in  Ihe  methods  of  doing 
business  here;  ships  anchor  for  one  month  or  six"  and  their 
cargoes  are  leisurely  floated  lo  and  from  the’  shore  in 
lighters  with  Hal  bottoms  and  slanting  ends— unwieldy 
things  Hint  are  managed,  however,  with  great  skill  by  the 
native  boatmen.  J 

Along  the  flat  beach  the  town  stretches  and  spreads 
back  into  the  country.  One-story  warehouses,  suhstan- 
tially  built,  and  painted  in  tints  of  pink,  yellow  or  pale 
blue,  front  the  principal  streets,  lilied  with  bales  and 
bags  of  rice,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  flour;  for  a considerable 
business  is  done  in  this  the  port  of  entry  for  the  hand- 
some city  of  Ponce,  which  is  hack  in  the  country,  nt.the 
foot  of  gently  sloping  hills,  mid  reached  from  the  Playa 
by  a broad  level  road,  shaded  by  trees,  and  flanked  by 
fertile  fields,  sugar  faclories,  handsome  houses  set  back 
from. the  road  mid  flowers  and  palms,  or  tumble -down 
wooden  shanties— all  sorts  in  the  two-mile  drive. 

The  house  of  the  captain  of  the  port  is  a two-and-a-half- 
story  wooden  affair,  with  signal  pole  mid  yards  on  top 
Balconies  and  awnings  give  it  an  air  of  comfort.  In  front 
is  a wooden  pier,  where  bonts  can  land  with  ease  when 
there  is  no  surf,  and  with  difficulty  when  it  runs  high;  a 
flying  leap  well  done  and  you  gain  the  platform,  while 
tlie  boat  hacks  off  for  another  chance  or  bangs  against  tiie 
piei.  Across  a narrow  street  is  the  custom-house,  mayor's 
house,  post-office,  and  headquarters  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  Playa  del  Ponce  — a handsome  two -story 
plastered  building,  with,  an  open  court  running  through 
tlie  centre. 

In  front  is  a great  mango- tree,  whose  dense  foliage 
spreads  over  a little  iron  fountain,  where  horses  are  water- 
ed, and  men  loaf  from  morning  till  night,  while  the  sun 
beats  down  on  the  white  walls  and  hot  gravelled  square. 

In  front  of  the  custom-house  a dock  has  been  recently 
built,  covered  with  an  open  iron  shed.  Another  shed 
mi  joins  to  the  right  of  the  custom  house,  and  both  these 
shelters  came  in  very  handily  for  the  vast  stores  that  fol- 
lowed the  army  ashore  from  the  ships  of  the  quartermas- 
ter’s department. 

When  we  first  saw  Ponce,  shining  in  the  early  morn- 
ing sunlight,  the  United  States  flag  was  flying  from  the 
staff  on  top  of  tlie  custom-house  and  office  of  the  captain  of 
the  port.  The  transports  were  getting  in  as  close  to  the 
land  as  possible,  and  navy  launches  were  towing  light- 
ers full  of  soldiers  ashore.  By  ten  o’clock  General  Miles 
had  landed  and  made  his  headquarters  in  the  custom- 
house, and  the  blue  and  gold  headquarters  flag  flashed  its 
colors  beside  the  stars  and  stripes,  each  held  and  guard- 
ed by  a husky  soldier  sittiug  on  the  roof  of  the  old  Span- 
ish building. 

On  the  wooden  shutters  of  one  of  the  windows  was 
scrawled  in  pencil,  dated  the  day  previous,  a touching 
farewell  to  the  dear  walls  of  the  old  Aduana,  where  so 
many  happy  days  he  had  passed.  I spelled  it  out  slowly, 
and  smiled  at  the  expense  of  •*  Don  Jose,”  whom  the  sight 
of  Yankee  ships  on  the  horizon  had  compelled  to  take  so 
hasty  a departure. 

Perhaps,  however,  he  may  have  his  place  back  in  time; 
but  he  will  not  have  so  much  leisure  to  smoke  cigarettes 
and  lounge  over  the  balcony  through  the  sleepy  days,  while 
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The  harbor  of  Guamea  is  landlocked  ami  deep  so  all 
the  ships  could  come  dose  in,  and  tlie  work  of  landing 
tlie  soldiers  began  at  once,  and  by  night  the  place  was  in 
full  possession  of  our  troops.  Pickets 


After  thinking  it  over.  Curlin  sent  a message  lo  the 
governor,  at  the  risk  and  expense  of  the  enpitan  del 
J“JJ;ns,1)'lll|g  Ips  Excellency  must  come  in  half  an  hour 

’ young  man!  That  was 

al.  In  the  mean  time 

masses  of  trees  held  hidden  nieuaSTfor  untried  m"n  fresh  '?  P'""T  ansio'!?  k's>  something  lied  imp- 

from  the  crowded  life  of  a transport.  Firing  w»n  on  " !e  , • , “ young  officer.  Signals  were  hoisted,  saying : 
the  picket-line  about  midnight,  and  kept  up  ut  infervnU  tr  U you  help?  ’ And  ns  Curlin 

during  tlie  night,  keeping  General  Milt*  oi!t  on  the  rJe  grait-'a  u ,‘ofn,  ‘ ,e  !*ls  nervousness  became 

Oil  the  anxious-seat  as  to  what  it  was  all  about  Morning  , " ns  brought  into  use,  and  then  the 

proved  that  the  cause  of  nil  the 


masses  of  trees  heM  iiuPP,„  f„.. : • , ttn”  l,  uc.  tl,e  W'1*/'  w,‘s  getting  anxious  lest 


greatest  indifference  the  fire  of  the  pickets  Tim  rJm  nn!f;  i V'  ,-  ,arn,(,<*  bluejackets  and  marines,  and 

}>asas  had  on  hoard  the  battalion  of  engineers  and  h av  lmnr«  Hf  l*'  ^Ur  U1  u WOrk  WV  1 an  offt*r  of  *weiilv-four 
% practised  at  Guantanamo  the  art  of  building  a pontoon  iriven  ainf  fllj*  F?rl-Ufna,t<‘ ,y  tl,e  8‘'rrc|‘<ler  liatl  beet 
bridge  successfully  at  night  thev  were  able  to  eotmi md  ni  ri  ♦ ’ /» * ^ 1 # as  b™stcd;  ,mt  as  t,ie  (*ay  turned  inu 

MX  ffaKroS  “sr s 


W<t*p,  and  slept  on  its  arms  till  daylight,  when  it 
pcilred  8h°re  an<1  l°°k  posse8sion  j',8t  118  die  army  ap- 
Nothing  could  have  been  more  peaceful.  There  was 
no  intention  of  resistance  so  far  as  the  people  were  con- 
cerned. Once  sure  the  Americans  had  come  to  stay  their 
joy  knew  no  bounds;  they  greeted  them  as  friends,  and 
snouted,  “ Yivan  Americanos!” 

Somewhere  they  got  little  American  flags  and  buttons, 
and  the  fortunate  possessor  of  the  magic  emblems  was  the 


k „-oa  . ‘ , .bul,t  from  *»er  to  the  land;  »o 

Dy  11.30  at  night  men  and  horses  were  all  ashore.  Their 
camp  fires  lighted  up  beach  and  town  and  reflected  on 
the  dark  transports  in  the  harbor;  the  sound  of  arms  and 
tread  of  marching  men  adding  to  the  warlike  scene. 

On  Tuesday  word  was  brought  to  Ponce  that  the  Amer- 
icanos had  come,  and  the  volunteers,  in  their  striped  blue 
and  white  pajama  suits  with  green  trimmings,  were  sum- 
moned in  hot  baste  to  meet  the  invader.  A'more  unwill- 

toSflvhi"  for B'lll'Ted  They  kail  no  desire  envy  of  al?  other  Puerto. Hicrms. 

to  fight  for  bpain  or  to  risk  their  blood  and  bones  in  Just  as  the  night  fell  the  Gloucester  had  comn  in  fmn. 
thm^°mosffofnrhnC0,,ntef  h it!l  l!je  Americanos.  Just  the  Gunnica,  and  had  set  to  work  gathering  up  the  lighters 
thing  most  of  them  wanted  was  to  have  tlie  United  States  of  which  tliere  was  a goodly  number  and  Iw  morning  hud 

Xri-  t0  the  ,r— "”d 

f>2-  of  th.  fact  that  the  gracious  Regent  had  hniit  ,h^“  MftToK  E? 

on  ihe  hi  if  .he.bp8Ck'  *?d  ft  ,!lew  ,nd1lt.nry  ^nsp'tal  jections,  since  needs  must,  and  gathered  liis  men  and  his 
',  L above  Ponce  where  they  could  go  if  they  lighters  with  alacrity.  Now  if  he  had  only  objected  he 
- « :Tdcd  (and  could  get  there)  in  serving  their  would  have  iiad  to  do  it  all  for  nolhing,  and  go  to  jail 'be 
anfvilfd  i S,P  ? J,ave  tlie  story  from  one  of  them  who  sides,  for  hindering  the  army.  So  lie  votved  allegiancc'aml 
twn  dnvs  nfif.™1?!8  ,m,arc,1t0  'aneo.  and  drove  a hack  moved  his  boats  with  eagerness,  and  was  Hie  first  person 
afterward  at  double  rates  for  liis  deliverers  with  to  profit  by  the  arrival  of  Uncle  Sam  in  the  island  of 
unabated  vivacity, — loud  were  the  wails  and  great  the  Puerto  Rico. 

™““®r”a1tion  ,D  £on,ce'  Playa  and  city,  at  the  summons.  X I went  ashore  in  the  afternoon  with  officers  from  tlie 
1 lie  regulars  would  stay  with  the  civil  guard  to  defend  the  Wasp,  and,  after  visiting  headquarters  ami  greeting  friends 
city,  but  forth  the  voluntanos  must  go  to  defend  their  we  ^ot  a carriage  and  drove  out  to  tlie  city.  Squads  of 
a . . . , , , 41  , soldiers  were  marching,  and  guards  bad  been  posted  all 

Some  managed  to  lnde  and  evade  the  summons,  but  along  the  way  aud  in  the  cross-streets.  Already  they  fra- 
most  were  caught  and  marched  down  the  dusty  road  ternized  with  I he  people  in  a friendly,  free-aud-easy  way 
to  Yauco.  Ihe  railroad  runs  that  far.  and  passes  so  characteristic  of  the  American  soldier.  A guard  sat  in 
near  the  sea  that  a man  could  jump  from  track  lo  water,  front  of  a barber  shop  under  the  shade  of  an  awning  ner- 
Ihey  did  not  use  the  train  however,  but  tramped,  tramp-  spiration  pouring  down  bis  face;  gun  in  one  hand  hand- 
ed like  soldiers.  No  food,  for  they  would  soon  put  the  kerchief  in  the  other,  he  mopped  his  brow  and  chatted 
Yankees  to  flight,  and  no  water  to  drink  en  route,  so  their  wiili  the  family  and  neighbors,  who  brought  out  chairs 
enthusiasm  was  dry  when  ihey  arrived.  and  gathered  about,  apparently  very  proud  to  have  such 

“ We  will  hold  the  beach, ’’said  the  comandante,  “and  a distinguished  visitor.  Half-way  out  we  passed  a soldier 
they  cannot  land.  Mine  tlie  track  and  blow  them  up  if  who,  tired  of  lugging  his  heavy-marching  outfit,  had  on- 
tliey  dare  to  come  by  the  cars,  so  convenient.”  So  to  nexed  a boy  with  a small  cart;  into  that  he  dumped  his 
work  they  turned  and  dug  mines,  a dozen  or  so,  under  knapsack  and  blanket,  another  boy  carried  his  gun,  and  a 
the  track.  These  thev  filled  with  powder,  aud  laid  a fuse  third  helped  the  other  two,  while  the  soldier  walked  be- 
ll wenty  feet  long  to  ignite  them  when  the  enemy  should  hind,  fanning  himself  with  his  hat  and  bossing  his  pack- 
dare  to  arrive.  train  with  vigorous  words. 

Over  the  land,  seven  miles  or  so  away,  was  the  Yankee  Ponce  was  already  in  possession  of  our  troops,  and  they 
fleet.  Thev  could  see  them  plainly:  dozens  of  ships  they  kept  coming  all  the  afternoon,  part  going  into  camp  in 
looked,  and  big  they  seemed  against  the  western  suu,  •'  - • - • 

greater  than  anything  that  lmd  ever  come  to  Ponce. 

Were  they  deceived?  Iiad  the  Americanos  so  many  ships 
and  soldiers  to  spare  from  Cuba?  But  night  was  coming, 
and  they  were  not  yet  arrived.  Now  there  were  those  in 
Ponce  who  reflected  that  food  and  water  and  a little  wine 


the  plaza,  where  they  made  good  use  of  a large  aud  gor- 
geous band  stand.  The  larger  pai  l of  the  force  went  into 
camp  beyoud  the  city;  another  camp  was  established  half- 
way between  the  Playa  arid  Ponce,  with  a guard  at  head- 
quarters. 

It  was  a great  day  for  Ponce.  Most  of  the  houses  were 
would  do  the  volunteers  some  good,  and  carriages  were  shut  light  at  first,  aud  nearly  all  the  stores;  but  when  they 

got,  and  out  came  friends  and  food  and  drink  and  fresh  found  die  soldiers  would  not  harm  them  the  whole  city 

courage ; fires  were  lighted  and  supper  prepared  and  eaten  opened  its  doors  and  business  began  to  boom.  Tlie  little 

w i , ^ ^ - — and  then  what?  Would  it  not  be  wise  to  withdraw  till  Freneh-Spanish  hotel  was  the  first  thing  to  fall  into  the 

uit  empty  narDor  sparKlcs  in  the  sunlight.  For  a new  morning,  and  let  these  invaders  go  to  work  out  their  own  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  never  in  its  history  had  it  done 
order  or  things  has  come  to  Ponce.  Ihe  busy  life  of  the  ruin?  It  would  indeed;  but  some  must  stay  to  fire  the  so  much  business,  or  served  so  many  breakfasts,  or  dis- 
maK1^.^b*8  sleeping  mines,  at  twenty  feet,  to  blow  them  into  the  sea!  So  pensed  so  many  cooling  drinks  in  so  short  a time.  General 

'*Pm  " “ “ ,f  ♦ .«  * 1 “•  back  the  brave  command  went  to  join  the  regulars  in  Wilson  established  his  headquarters  in' tlie  house  of  the 

Ponce,  while  those  left  to  guard  the  mines  and  set  them  former  governor,  and  that  gentleman  had  fled  with  such 

off  thought  better  of  their  valor  and  fled  back  to  tlie  city,  haste  us  to  show  a most  unpremeditated  departure.  A 
with  tales  of  brave  deeds.  Many  in  the  night  march  meal  was  found  set  upon  the  table,  clean  clothes  laid  out 
dropped  out  of  line,  preferring  to  let  others  do  the  fight-  for  the  day;  a broken  roll,  a full  cup  of  coffee,  a carving- 
ing,  that  they  might  fight  another  day.  So  goes  the  story  knife  that  had  but  just  begun  to  cut,  proved  clearly  that 
of  the  volunteers  and  the  defeuce  of  Ponce;  aud  it  was  all  tlie  governor’s  appetite  had  been  lost  in  an  instant,  and 
the  defence  that  was  made.  his  retreat  was  so  rapid  as  to  distance  liis  men  by  many 

That  same  day  into  Ponce  Harbor  came  the  little  Wasp,  miles, 
leading  the  way  for  the  Annapolis,  and  for  the  Dixie,  that  When  the  Spanish  troops  marched  out  of  the  city  they 
had  got  ashore  and  vainly  claimed  by  seniority  the  right  first  looted  tlie  largest  dry-goods  store  and  made  armor- 
to  demand  the  surrender  of  the  city.  Now  the  charts  were  plating  from  anything  that  came  to  hand,  stuffing  it  up 
bad,  the  defences  an  unknown  quantity,  but  tlie  Wasp  their  backs  to  protect  them  from  Yankee  bullets.  Then 
knew  no  fear  and  wanted  to  be  first.  So  on  they  came,  they  retreated  in  good  order. 

and  anchored  off  the  Playa.  A boat  was  lowered,  and  They  have  quite  an  extensive  fire  department  in  Ponce, 
Ensign  Curlin  put  in  charge  to  make  demand  for  the  with  a building  on  the  plaza  and  an  old-fashioned  hand- 
immediate  surrender  of  the  port  and  city.  Hundreds  of  engine  and  hook-and-ladder,  made  in  New  York  State, 
people  thronged  the  landing  and  the  plaza  in  front  of  too.  The  firemen  act  also  as  a kind  of  policemen,  and 


El  Dorado.  Wake  it  must  to  the  new  condition;  touched 
with  new  life,  inspirited  by  new  energy,  and  strengthened 
by  more  just  and  equitable  laws,  its  prosperity  is  assured. 
All  that  the  boundless  wealth  of  nature  lias  so  liberally 
given  will  be  added  too,  until  this  fertile  island  and 
kindly  people  will  form  one  of  the  richest  and  most  val- 
uable possessions  of  the  greater  United  States. 


On  Monday,  the  25th  of  July,  the  Columbia,  carrying  300 
men  composing  the  first  battalion  of  the  Sixth  Illinois 
Regiment,  the  Wasp,  Gloucester,  and  Dixie,  convoying  a 
part  of  the  troops  of  General  Miles,  consisting  of  the  Sixth 
Massachusetts  and  Third  Wisconsin  volunteers,  Eleventh 
regular  infantry,  and  one  battalion  of  engineers,  had 
arrived  at  Guaniea,  on  the  southwest  end  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Ever  since  tlie  bombardment  of  San  Juan  by  Admiral 
Sampson’s  fleet,  on  the  12th  of  May,  preparations  had 
been  made  for  the  reception  of  the  American  navy  and 
army  in  case  of  a second  attack.  Fortifications  had  been 
strengthened,  rifle-pits  aud  batteries  erected,  and  a warm 
greeting  planned  for  Los  Americanos  in  case  they  came 
back.  Misleading  telegrams  had  been  given  to  the  press 
and  sent  from  Guantanamo  and  Mole  St.  Nicholas  by 
General  Miles,  stating  that  the  American  army  of  inva- 
sion would  land  at  one  of  two  places  on  the  north  coast 
of  Puerto  Rico.  C'ape  San  Juau  was  selected  as  one,  and 
several  ships  were  sent  there  in  charge  of  a naval  con- 
voy to  make  a feint  of  landing.  This  was  done  with 
intention  of  deceiving  the  enemy,  and  succeeded  admira- 
bly, for  preparations  were  made  in  exactly  the  wrong 
place  to  meet  the  Americans,  and  Guaniea,  the  first  place 
really  selected,  was  taken  by  surprise,  aud,  uudefended, 
offered  no  resistance  to  the  landing. 

Tlie  transports  with  the  naval  convoy  arrived  off  Gua- 
niea  early  in  the  morning,  and  the  Gloucester,  ahead,  felt 
her  way  slowly  in,  while  the  fleet  remained  outside.  Tlie 
little  town  was  silent,  but  a Spanish  flag  flew  on  a tall 
staff  near  the  shore;  after  firing  a few  shots  the  Gloucester 
sent  in  a landing  party  of  about  twenty  men  under  Lieu- 
tenant 1 1 use.  They  carried  a Unit,  automatic  gun  with 
them,  and  when  Lieutenant  Huso  ordered  tlie  Spanish  flag 
hauled  down  and  the  stars  and  stripes  hoisted,  they  were 
lin'd  upon  by  a force  of  about  eighty  Spaniards  secreted 
behind  houses  and  corners  of  the  streets.  The  fire  was 
promptly  returned.  The  Colt  automatic  was  turned  up 
the  streets,  and  the  Gloucester  firing  from  her  6-pounders 
over  and  into  and  around  the  town,  the  place  was  soon 
completely  deserted.  None  of  our  men  was  injured,  but 
four  Spanish  soldiers  were  found  dead,  and  probably  a 
number  of  wounded  were  carried  off. 


the  alcaldia,  gazed  from  windows  and  balconies,  as  the 
little  ensign  sprang  from  his  boat  and  strode  up  the 
landing,  his  handkerchief  tied  on  a stick  for  a flag  of 
truce,  liis  sword  at  his  side,  and  the  guns  of  his  ship,  in- 
cluding liis  own  port  forward  6 pounder,  winking  with 
wicked  look  towards  the  white  town  in  the  late  afternoon 
sunlight  and  tlie  crowds  that  thronged  the  way.  “ Vi  van 
Americanos  !”  some  said,  while  others  said  “Hush!”  aud 
all  looked  at  the  small  young  officer,  eager  in  their  hearts 
to  welcome  him  and  his  flag. 

“Where  is  the  alcalde?”  said  Curtin. 

“In  jail.”  said  some  one,  “ for  American  sympathies,” 
and  his  wife  pressed  forward  to  tell  her  story,  tears  stream- 
ing down  her  face. 

“The  eapitan  del  puerto, then, where  is  he?”  The  way 
was  quickly  shown  to  the  house  and  broad  arched  door- 
way. Once  in  the  presence  of  the  only  civil  authority  to 
be  found.  Curtin  stated  his  business  quickly — a half-hour 
to  surrender,  or  the  fire  of  his  ship  mid  of  the  others 
coming  in. 

The  town  destroyed  by  the  terrible  American  guns! 

“ But,  sefior,  I cannot  surrender.  The  governor  at 
Ponce,  he  alone  can  give  the  surrender.” 

“ Then  he  must  he  sent  for  at  once.  There  is  no  time 
to  lose  if  you  wish  to  save  the  town.” 

. Then  a young  man  came  to  the  front  who  spoke  good 
English.  “ If  the  lieutenant  will  go.” 

“ Very  good,  then;  I will  take  you  as  interpreter.” 

“Oh  no,  never!  The  civil  guard  will  kill  me.”  For 
this  was  one  of  the  volunteers  who  lmd  run  away,  and 
would  not  have  gone  to  Ponce  for  all  the  money  in  it.  It. 
meant  the  Americans  or  nothing  to  him. 


turned  out  in  force  that  day,  wearing  their  red  shirts  and 
broad  belts  and  little  caps.  They  were  down  at  the  Playa 
early  in  the  day,  and  as  the  scene  of  excitement  shifted 
to  tlie  city  they  marched  hack  there.  Thou  they  got  their 
band  out,  about  four  o’clock,  and  inarched  around  the  plaza 
playing  some  lively  tuues.  There  were  not  enough  to 
reach  all  the  way  across  the  square,  so  they  just  went 
round  and  round  the  cathedral  corner,  till  they  looked 
full  twice  as  many — like  the  march  of  the  Amazons  in  a 
comic  opera.  Their  band  did  nobly,  the  people  cheered, 
the  soldiers  laughed,  and  it  was  certainly  more  like  the 
stuge  than  real  life. 

Up  the  street  came  a full  regiment  of  dusty  soldiers — 
long  lines  of  rifle -barrels  and  shining  bayonets  and 
broad-chested,  sturdy,  blue  - shirted,  heavy  - shod  men. 
The  tramp,  tramp  of  their  steady  tread  cleared  the  street, 
and  as  they  came  into  view  their  band  — the  only  one  we 
had  heard  in  Wilson’s  division —struck  up  “Marching 
through  Georgia.”  With  splendid  rhythm  the  men  kept 
time  to  the  stirring  notes  of  that  old  battle -song.  It 
warmed  our  hearts— it  was  real;  no  holiday  parade— and 
all  the  jesting  effervescence  of  the  crowd  in  the  plaza 
melted  out  of  sight  as  the  column  swung  by  and  on  to 
the  green  fields,  where  some  of  them  were  to  lose  their 
lives,  and  where  all  were  willing  to  face  whatever  came. 

Back  we  went  to  the  port  and  the  ship  and  the  busy 
harbor,  passing  soldiers  everywhere,  their  pickets  guarding 
every  road  and  corner,  and  their  camp  fires  blazing  out 
against,  the  dark  trees  and  the  twilight,  sky. 

So  far  not  a shot  had  been  fired  in  this  first  day  of 
the  peaceful  occupation  of  Ponce. 

( .MILTON  T.  ('ll  . \ I'M  AN. 
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2.  HOLE  SEEN  FUKTHEST  TO  THE  RIGHT  IN  NO.  1. 


while  hone: 
impression 
almost  iilw; 
alone.  The 
tell  the  stor 


l.  nOLES  MADE  BY  F.XPLODING  SIIELL-FRAGMENTS 
GLANCING  TO  RIGHT. 

Crockery  in  Cupboard  woe  thrown  about  as  here  indicated. 


4.  VENTILATOR  DAMAGED  BY  GLANCING  SPANISH  SHOT. 


3.  HOLE  MADE  IN  SIDE  OF  “IOWA"  BY  SPANISH  SHELL  PENETRATING,  AND 
EXPLODING  AS  SHOWN  IN  NO.  1-VIEW  FROM  INSIDE. 


Guantanan 

somewhat 


5.  HOLE  MADE  IN  STANCHION  BY  SPANISH  SHOT,  WHICH  THEN  GLANCED 
AND  PENETRATED  VENTILATOR. 


6.  CAPTAIN  ROBLEY  D.  EVANS,  U.S.N.,  COMMANDING  U.  S.  BATTLE-SHIP 


iE  BATTLE-SHIP  " IOWA’S”  HONORABLE  SCARS. 

IOTOURAITIS  BY  II ART,  TAKEN  IN  NEW  YORK  HARBOR  AUGUST  21. 
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CHART  OF  THE  NAVAL  BATTLE  OF 
SANTIAGO. 

What  really  happened  at  the  battle  of  Santiago?  All 
the  world  knows,  of  course,  that  the  Spanish  squadron 
was  destroyed  by  the  American  ships,  and  that  forty  min- 
utes of  sea -fighting  occurred  bigger  with  results  than 
any  forty  minutes  in  the  history  of  naval  warfare.  No 
one  doubts  that  the  flume  which  leaped  to  the  sky  when 
the  first  of  the  Spanish  vessels  went  up  in  explosion  was 
the  dawn  of  peace.  No  one  stops  to  think  now  what 
would  have  been  the  result  had  our  ships  !>een  strewn 
blazing  hulks  along  the  Santiago  coast,  with  the  Span- 
iards. uninjured  and  victorious,  free  to  steam  their  way 
to  the  American  shores. 

But  what  was  the  relation  of  ship  to  ship  from  the  mo- 
ment the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa  poked  her  black  nose 
around  Puntillo  on  that  bright  Sunday  morning?  When 
the  Furor  blew  up,  where  was  the  Infanta  Maria  Teresa, 
which  she  had  been  following  immediately?  When  the 
Oregon  was  abeam  of  two  of  the  Spaniards  at  once,  where 
were  our  other  ships?  Was  an  opening  left  at  any  time 
for  one  of  the  Spaniards  to  escape?  Could  the  residt 
have  been  affected  by  Cervera  taking  a different  course — 
say.  making  for  the  eastward  instead  of  the  westward,  as 
has  lieen  suggested  frequently?  Where  did  the  Colon 
pass  her  consorts,  and  how  did  she  escape  thirty-seven 
miles  further  west,  and  practically  uuinjured? 

In  the  multitude  of  accounts  there  is  much  apparent 
confusion.  This  is  not  surprising,  when  it  is  remembered 
that  each  account  has  been  written  either  solely  or  for  the 
far  greater  part  from  the  view  point  of  one  person  or,  at 
the  most,  one  ship.  In  the  heat  of  battle  the  observer 
naturally  feels  that  he  is  the  centre  of  operations.  Stand 
on  the  bridge  of  a war-vessel  and  watch  a land  battery 
reply  to  your  ship’s  fire,  and  you  feel  sure  that  each  and 
every  shell  fired  is  aimed  directly  at  your  individual  self. 
You  may  feel  foolish,  when  you  have  ducked,  to  see  the 
shell  explode  half  a mile  away,  but  you  cannot  get  rid  of 
the  rooted  conviction  that  the  gunner  meant  that  shell 
for  you.  Most  individual  accounts  of  a great  battle, 
while  honest  as  the  sunlight,  fail  to  leave  a satisfying 
impression  in  the  mind  of  the  reader,  because  they  are 
almost  always  written  from  the  individual  vievv- point 
alone.  The  purpose  of  the  subjoined  sketch,  or  map,  is  to 
tell  the  story  of  the  battle  of  Santiago  as  a comprehensive 
whole.  It  shows  the  position  of  each  ship  in  relation  to 
all  the  others  from  the  moment  Cervera’s  squadron  passed 
under  the  shadow  of  the  fliorro  to  the  beaching  of  the 
Vizcaya.  Add  to  this  the  hopeless  flight  of  the  Cristobal 
Colon,  with  the  Brooklyn , Oregon , and  Texas  in  pursuit  in 
continuation  of  their  courses  as  shown  on  the  map,  and 
you  have  the  w’holc  battle  of  Santiago  in  a nutshell — or 
rather  on  a sheet  of  paper. 

The  map  is  mathematically  and  ^graphically  correct, 
or  as  nearly  so  as  it  was  humanly  possible  to  make  it  un- 
der the  circumstances.  It  was  drawn  on  the  Texas  by 
Lieutenant  Mark  L.  Bristol,  aided  by  Assistant-Engiueer 
Crank,  in  the  days  immediately  following  the  battle.  Its 
data  were  furnished  by  the  personal  observation  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Texas,  revised,  corrected,  or  corroborated  by 
interviews  with  officers  of  the  Brooklyn,  Oregon.  Iowa,  In- 
diana, and  Gloucester,  an  extended  account  written  soon 
after 4he  battle  by  ati  officer  of  the  Vixen,  and  by  notes 
taken  by  myself  during  the  engagement.  The  times, 
relative  and  actual  positions,  and  distances  were  worked 
out  with  the  greatest  care.  As  a comprehensive  story, 
the  map  stands  by  itself, and  needs  no  explanation. 

Position  1.  at  9.85  o’clock,  when  general  signal  250, 
“The  enemy  is  escaping,”  fluttered  from  the  yard  arras  of 
Sampson's  vessels,  finds  the  squadron  in  about  its  usual 
blockading  position,  in  the  general  form  of  an  arc  of  a 
circle  with  the  Morro  as  its  centre.  The  ships  in  order, 
beginning  from  the  west,  are  Vixen,  Brooklyn,  Texas, 
Inca,  Oregon,  Indiana,  and  Gloucester.  The  Texas,  by 
actual  observation,  is  5100  yards  from  the  Morro.  and  the 
others  are  approximately  the  same  distance.  The  New 
York  having  gone  to  Siboney.  and  the  Massachusetts  to 
Guantanamo,  the  Vixen.  Brooklyn,  and  Texas  are  moved 
somewhat  eastward  from  their  ordinary  positions,  the 
Inca  and  Oregon  somewhat  further  westward.  The  cus- 
tomary position  of  the  Massachusetts  was  between  the 
Iowa  and  Texas;  that  of  the  New  York,  between  the 
Indiana  and  Gloucester. 

The  beginning  of  the  battle  (Position  2)  shows  the  Span- 
ish ships  coming  out  of  the  Santiago  Harbor  entrance  and 
veering  westward.  All  the  American  ships  have  headed 
straight  for  them,  closing  in,  until  it  was  seen  what  course 
the  enemy  ultimately  would  take.  The  Spaniards  are 
firing  broadsides  as  they  come  out  and  swing  westward, 
and  the  Americans  are  firing  bow  on.  The  next  ten  min- 
utes was  the  hottest  period  of  the  battle.  It  was  seen  that 
the  Spaniards  meant  to  try  to  escape  to  the  westward  by 
hugging  the  shore,  and  the  American  commanders  swung 
west  in  a parallel  course  for  the  running  fight. 

The  end  of  this  ten  minutes  (Position  3)  shows  four  of 
our  ships,  Brooklyn,  Texas,  Oregon,  and  Iowa,  well  bunched. 
This  is  a feature  which  may  afford  ground  for  criticism  to 
the  foreign  naval  expert,  the  four  ships  together  offering 
a magnificent  target  for  the  Spaniards;  but  it  was  merely 
the  accident  of  speed,  and  lasted  for  only  a moment  or  so. 
The  Brooklyn,  it  will  lie  seen,  has  swung  about.  The  Texas 
is  in  the  lead  of  the  squadron;  ttwJowa  is  nearest  inshore; 
the  Indiana  is  coming  up  from  her  position  on  the  far  east 
as  fast  as  the  poor  condition  of  her  boilers  will  allow.  The 
Oregon  has  begun  her  magnificent  burst  of  speed  and  has 
caught  up  with  the  Iowa  and  Texas.  The  Gloucester  vs 
nearly  abreast  of  Morro,  in  a straight  line  for  the  torpedo- 
boat  destroyers.  The  little  Vixen  has  come  about  in  a curve 
■ and  is  running  west,  well  outside.  Of  the  Spaniards,  the 
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Maria  Teresa,  Vizcaya,  and  Colon  are  also  somewhat  bunch- 
ed, having  proceeded  about  two  miles  from  Ihe  harbor  en- 
trance. The  flag-ship  is  still  leading.with  the  Vizcaya  close 
behind  her,  while  the  Colon  is  rapidly  overhauling  them, 
and  has  cut  her  course  inshore,  being  thus  protected  by 
her  consorts.  The  torpedo-boat-destroyers,  it  will  be  seen, 
have  just  cleared  the  harbor  entrance. 

Events  followed  very  rapidly  in  the  succeeding  ten  min- 
utes, and  Position  4 (ten  o’clock)  shows  radical  changes. 
Captain  Clark’s  magnificent  “battle-ship  cruiser”  Oregon 
has  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  American  ships  except  the 
Brooklyn,  which  is  a little  in  advance  of  her,  but  con- 
siderably further  out.  The  Ioira  is  overhauling  the  Texas, 
and  is  a little  further  inshore.  The  Indiana  has  come 
into  good  range  with  the  torpedo- lioais,  and  is  preparing 
the  way  for  the  glorious  hammering  the  tiny  Gloucester 
gave  them.  Cervera’s  flag-ship  is  in  difficulties  (already 
her  guns  are  clogged  by  dead  and  dying,  and  the  Spanish 
officers  are  shooting  their  own  men  to  keep  the  others  at 
their  work).  She  has  dropped  to  third  place  in  the  col- 
umn. The  Vizcaya  is  leading,  nearly  a mile  away,  with 
the  Colon  at  her  heels.  Both  the  Vizcaya  and  the  Colon, 
it  may  be  observed,  are  more  than  half  a mile  in  advance 
of  our  foremost  ships. 

Another  ten  minutes  and  the  Maria  Teresa  and  Oquendo 
are  both  looking  for  a good  place  to  run  ashore,  ns  shown 
by  Position  5.  The  Colon  has  outstripped  all  her  com- 
panions, and  is  crowding  on  all  steam,  more  than  a mile 
m advance  of  the  Brooklyn  and  Oregon,  with  the  Vizcaya 
a good  second.  The  Furoi‘  and  Pluton  are  wrecks.  It  is 
just  forty  minutes  from  the  time  Cervera  was  discovered 
coining  out,  and  the  battle  is  virtually  over.  Of  our 
ships,  the  Iowa  has  drawn  up  abeam  of  the  Texas,  blanket- 
ing her  fire  for  a moment,  about  a mile  astern  of  the  Ore- 
gon, which  is  abeam  of  the  Oquendo  and  Maria  Teresa. 
In  a moment  or  two  these  two  ships  arc  surrendered  aud 
benched. 

Position  0 takes  us  up  to  the  surrender  of  the  Vizcaya 
at  Aseradero,  showing  the  Brooklyn  abeam  and  well  out- 
side, the  Oregon  slightly  astern  and  nearest  the  prize,  and 
the  Texas  considerably  astern,  but  leading  the  Iowa  about 
a mile.  Schley,  Clark,  and  Philip  push  on  after  the  flee- 
ing Colon,  Evans  stays  by  the  Vizcaya,  Taylor  puts  in  to 
the  wrecks  of  the  Oquendo  and  'Teresa,  and  the  battle  is 
over.  The  chase  of  the  Colon,  ending  thirty-seven  miles 
further  in  the  surrender  of  the  last  of  Cervera’s  vaunted 
squadron,  was  but  a pleasant  summer  afternoon’s  cruise. 

Thomas  M.  Dieuaidk. 


A LAST  WILL. 

He  was  stronger  and  cleverer.no  doubt  .than  other  men, 
and  in  many  broad  lines  of  business  he  had  grown  rich, 
until  his  wealth  exceeded  exaggeration.  One  morning, 
iu  his  office,  he  directed  a request  to  his  confidential  law- 
yer to  come  to  him  in  the  afternoon.  He  intended  to  have 
his  will  drawn.  A will  Is  a solemn  matter,  even  with  men 
whose  life  is  given  up  to  business,  and  who  are  by  habit 
mindful  of  the  future.  After  giving  this  direction  he  took 
up  no  other  matter, but  sat  at  his  desk  alone  and  iu  silence. 

It  was  a day  when  summer  was  first  new.  The  pale 
leaves  upon  the  trees  were  starting  forth  upon  the  still 
unbending  branches.  The  grass  in  the  parks  had  a fresh- 
ness in  its  green  like  the  freshness  of  the  blue  in  the  sky 
and  of  the  yellow  of  the  sun — a freshness  to  make  one 
wish  that  life  might  renew  its  youth.  The  clear  breezes 
from  the  south  wantoned  about,  and  then  Were  still,  as  if 
loath  to  go  finally  away.  Half  idly,  half  thoughtfully 
the  rich  man  wrote  upon  the  white  paper  before  him,  be- 
ginning what  he  wrote  with  capital  letters,  ^ich  as  he  had 
not  made  6ince,  as  a boy  in  school,  he  had  taken  pride  iu 
his  skill  with  the  pen: 

“IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN.  I,  Charles 
Lounsbury,  being  of  sound  and  disposing  mind  and  mem- 
ory The  lingered  on  the  word  memory],  do  now  make  and 
publish  this  my  LAST  WILL  AND  TESTAMENT,  in 
order,  as  justly  as  I may,  to  distribute  my  interests  in  the 
world  among  succeeding  men. 

“And  first,  that  part  of  my  interests  which  is  known  in 
the  law  and  recognized  in  the  sheep-bound  volumes  as 
my  property,  being  inconsiderable  and  of  none  account, 
I make  no  account  of  it  in  this  my  will. 

“ My  right  to  live,  it  being  but  a life-estate,  is  not  at  my 
disposal,  but,  these  things  excepted,  all  else  iu  the  world 
I now  proceed  to  devise  and  bequeath: 

“ Item.—  And  first,  I give  to  good  fathers  and  mothers, 
but  in  trust  for  their  children,  nevertheless,  all  good  little 
words  of  praise  and  all  quaint  pet  names,  nnd  I charge 
said  parents  to  use  them  justly  but  generously  as  the 
needs  of  their  children  shall  require. 

“ Item.— I leave  to  children  exclusively,  but  only  for 
the  life  of  their  childhood,  all  and  every,  the  dandelions 
of  the  fields  and  the  daisies  thereof, with  the  right  to  play 
among  them  freely,  according  to  the  custom  of  children, 
warning  them  at  the  same  time  against  the  thistles.  And 
I devise  to  children  the  yellow  shores  of  creeks  and  the 
golden  sands  beneath  the  waters  thereof, with  the  dragon- 
flies that  skim  the  surface  of  said  waters,  and  the  odors 
of  the  willows  that  dip  into  said  waters,  and  the  white 
clouds  that  flout  high  over  the  giaut  trees. 


“And  I leave  to  children  the  long,  long  days  to  be 
merry  in,  in  a thousand  ways,  and  the  Night  and  the 
Moon  and  the  train  of  the  Milky  Way  to  wonder  at,  but 
subject,  nevertheless,  to  the  rights  hereinafter  given  to 
lovers;  and  I give  to  each  child  the  right  to  choose  a 
star  that  shall  lie  his,  and  I direct  that  the  child’s  fnther 
shall  tell  him  the  name  of  it.  in  order  that  the  child  shall 
always  remember  the  name  of  that  star  after  he  has  learn- 
ed and  forgotten  astronomy. 

"Item. — I devise  to  boys  jointly  all  the  useful  idle  fields 
and  commons  where  ball  may  be  played,  and  all  snow- 
clad  hills  where  one  may  coast,  and  all  streams  and  ponds 
where  one  may  skate,  to  have  and  to  hold  the  same  for 
the  period  of  their  boyhood.  And  all  meadows,  with  the 
clover  blooms  and  butterflies  thereof;  and  all  woods, with 
their  appurtenances  of  squirrels  ami  whirring  birds  nnd 
echoes  and  strange  noises;  and  all  distant  places  which 
may  be  visited,  together  with  the  adventures  there  found. 
I do  give  to  said  boys  to  be  theirs.  And  I give  to  said 
boys  each  his  own  place  at  the  fireside  at  night,  with  all 
pictures  that  may  be  seen  in  the  burning  wood  or  coal, 
to  enjoy  without  let  or  hindrance  nnd  without  any  incum- 
brance of  cares. 

“ Item.— To  lovers  I devise  their  imaginary  world.with 
whatever  they  may  need,  as  the  stars  of  the  sky,  the  red, 
ml  roses  by  the  wall,  the  snow  of  the  hawthorn,  the 
sweet  strains  of  music,  or  aught  else  they  may  desire  to 
figure  to  each  other  the  lastinguess  and  lieauty  of  their  love. 

"Item. — To  young  men  jointly,  being  joined  in  a 
brave,  mad  crowd,  I devise  and  bequeath  all  boisterous, 
inspiring  sports  of  rivalry.  I give  to  them  the  disdain  of 
weakness  and  undaunted  confidence  in  their  own  strength. 
Though  they  are  rude  and  rough,  1 leave  to  them  alone 
the  power  of  making  lasting  friendships  and  of  possess- 
ing companions;  and  to  them  exclusively  I give  all  merry 
songs  and  brave  choruses  to  sing,  with  smooth  voices  to 
troll  them  forth. 

"Item. — And  to  those  who  are  no  longer  children  or 
youths  or  lovers  I leave  Memory,  and  I leave  to  them  the 
volumes  of  the  poems  of  Burns  and  Shakespeare,  and  of 
other  poets,  if  there  are  others,  to  the  end  that  they  may 
live  the  old  days  over  again  freely  and  fully,  without 
tithe  or  diminution;  and  to  those  who  are  no  longer  chil- 
dren or  youths  or  lovers  I leave,  too,  the  knowledge  of 
what  a rare,  rare  world  it  is.”  Willibton  Fish. 


AS  TO  WAR  TAXES. 

They've  put  a stamp  upon  our  checks. 

As  well  as  on  our  beer; 

They’ve  taxed  the  note  that  often  wrecks, 

Aud  things  that  bring  good  cheer. 

They’ve  taxed  the  mortgage  on  the  roof, 
They’ve  taxed  insurance  too. 

Until  some  folks  have  but  reproof 
For  schemes  for  Revenue. 

I’ve  but  a word  of  good  advice 
For  those  who  make  Ihe  tax: 

Why  not  impose  some  of  the  ice 
On  more  deserving  backs? 

Why  make  the  man  who  pays  a debt 
Add  something  to  his  score, 

When  there  are  several  millions  yet 
’Twere  well  not  to  ignore? 

Tax  nuisances,  not  virtues.  There 
Is  sure  no  lack  of  these: 

The  man  who  talks  while  culting  hair, 

The  man  demanding  fees 
For  doing  what  he  ought  to  do, 

And  others  of  his  ilk; 

Pray  why  ignore  the  pirate  crew 
And  put  so  much  on  silk? 

The  Yellow  Journalist  should  be 
Compelled  to  pay  two  cents 
On  every  one-ccnt  extra  he 
Brings  out  with  lines  immense. 

Tax  all  the  fibs  this  fellow  tells; 

I think  you’ll  surely  find 
That  you’ve  at  last  removed  the  spells 
That  weak  finances  bind. 

Tax  all  the  saffron  clergymen, 

Forgetful  of  their  place, 

For  every  word  they  utter  when 
They  would  incite  the  race. 

Tax  people  like  our  loved  Van  AVyck, 

And  Platt,  and  Croker  too. 

For  every  scheming  little  strike 
Their  politics  put  through. 

Tax  deals  and  schemes,  tax  everything 
Which  makes  our  folk  appear 
To  be  bound  fast  within  a ring— 

You’ll  find  there’s  plenty  here. 

Tax  everywhere  corruption,  nnd 
I think  you’ll  shortly  see 
The  people  in  a chorus  grand 
Acclaim  you  splendidly. 

John  Kkndiuck  Bangs. 
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XXI  -TIIE  INDIVIDUALITY  OF  PETER  SADLER. 
/TAKTIN,”  said  Matlock,  sharply,  before  the 
A /I  young  man  had  reached  him,  “ .t  seems  to  me 
I VI  that  you  think  that  you  have  been  engaged  here 

A as  lady's-maid,  Iiut  there  s oilier  tilings  to  do  be- 

■1,  |(,ar],ing  young  women  about  trees  and  fishes.  If 
von  lhink  "continued  Matlack,  when  the  two  had  reached 
flic  woodland  kitchen,  "that  your  bein’ a hermit  is  goin 
the  wooninuu  am  on  me  y()U‘re  mistaken. 

There’s  a lot  of  potatoes  that's  got  to  be  peeled  for  dinner  " 
Without  a word  Martin  sat  down  on  the  ground  with 

H.ldhe'Len^P-n'i  crawler  sluing  fortlfto  fight  .he 

snurnetl  the  earth  and  all  the  common  things  upon  it. 
What  be  had  said  to  Margery  had  made  him  feel  ™"0^- 
If  Ray  bold  had  that  instant  appeared  before  him  w t 
some  ieerine  insult,  Martin  would  have  pardoned  him  w ith 
yet  he  peeled  polatoes,  and  did  it  well. 
Butfhis  thouglus  were  not  upon  his  work;  they  were  upon 

Urn  future  wtich.  if  he  proved  himse  f to  be ‘he  man  he 

thought  himself  to  he,  might  open  before  lnm.  When  he 
had  finished  the  potatoes  he  put  the  pau  upon  a table  and 

I should  go  now  After 
what  I have  saiil  to  her  I cannot  stay  here  and  live  this 
life  before  her.  I would  wait  on  her  with  bended  knee 
at  every  step,  but  with  love  for  her  in  my  soul  I cannot 
wash  dishes  for  other-people.  I have  spoken,  nnd  now  I 
must  act;  and  the  quicker  the  better.  If  all  goes  well  I 
may  be  here  again,  but  I shall  not  come  back  as  a guided 
Then  a thought  of  Raybohl  crossed  his  mind,  but  he  put 
it  aside.  Even  if  he  staid  here  he  could  not  protect 
her  for  she  had  shown  that  she  did  not  wish  him  to  do  it 
in  the  only  way  he  could  do  it,  and  lie  felt  sure,  too,  that 
any  further  annoyance  would  result  in  an  appeal  to  Mr. 

A ^'well!”  said  Matlack,  sharply,  “what’s  the  matter  with 
vou?  Don’t  you  intend  to  move?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Martin,  turning  quickly,  I do  intend  to 
move.  I am  going  to  leave  this  camp  just  as  soon  as  I 

Cft“  And  where  in^die  name  of  thunder  are  you  goin’  to?” 

“ I’m  going  to  Sadler's,”  said  Martin. 

“ What  for?” 

“ On  my  own  business,”  was  the  reply.  . 

Matlack  looked  at  him  for  a moment  suspiciously. 

“ Have  you  got  any  complaints  to  make  me?  lie  said. 

“No,”  said  Martin,  promptly,  "not.  one;  but  ‘ have 
affairs  on  band  which  will  take  me  off  immediately.  And 
he  moved  toward  the  tent. 

“ Before  dinner?”  asked  Matlack. 

“Yes  ” said  the  other,  “ before  dinner;  now. 

“ Go  ahead  then.”  said  Matlack,  puttiug  some  sucks  of 
wood  into  the  stove;  "and  tell  Sadler  that  if  lie  done 
send  me  somebody  before  supper-time  to  help  about  this 
camp,  lie'll  see  me.  I’ll  lie  lmugcil,”  lie  Bald  to  himself, 
as  lie  closed  the  door  of  the  stove,  " if  this  isn  t hermit- 
ism  with  a vengeance.  I wonder  who’ll  be  the  next  one 
to  cut  and  run;  most  likely  it  will  be  Mrs.  Perkenpme. 

Early  in  the  afternoon,  warm  and  (lusty,  Martin  pre- 
sented himself  before  Peter  Sadler,  who  was  smoking  bis 
pipe  on  the  little  shaded  piazza  at  the  back  of  the  house. 

“ Oh  ho’”  said  Peter.  “ How  in  the  name  of  common- 
sense  did  you  happen  to  turn  up  at  this  minute?  This  is 
about  as  queer  a thing  as  I’ve  known  of  lately.  What 
did  yon  come  for?  Sit-down.” 

“Mr.  Sadler,”  said  Martin,  “I  have  come  here  on  most 
important  business.” 

“ Lake  dry?”  asked  Peter. 

“ It  is  a maiter,”  said  Martin,  “ which  concerns  myself, 
and  if  all  the  lakes*  in  the  world  were  dry,  I would  not  be 
able  to  think  about  them,  so  full  is  my  soul  of  one  thing. 

By  the  Lord  Harry,” said  Peter,  “ let’s  have  it, quick! 

In  a straightforward  manner,  but  with  an  ardent  vehe- 
mence which  he  could  not  repress,  Martin  stated  his 
business  with  Peter  Sadler.  He  told  him  how  he  loved 
Margery,  what  he  had  said  to  her,  and  what  she  had  said 
to  him. 

“ Ami  now,”  said  the  young  man.  “ I have  come  to  ask 
your  permission  to  address  her;  hut  whether  you  give 
it  or  not  I shall  go  to  her  mother  and  speak  to  her.  I 
know  her  address,  and  I intend  to  do  everything  in  an 
honorable  way.”  , , . 

Peter  Sadler  put  down  his  pipe  and  looked  steadfastly 
at  the  youug  mail.  “I  wish  to  heaven,”  said  he,  “that 
there  was  a war  goin’  on!  I’d  write  a letter  to  the  com- 
mander-in-chief and  let  you  take  it  to  him,  and  I’d  tell 
him  you  was  the  brnvest  man  between  Hudson  Bay  and 
Patagonia.  By  George!  I can’t  understand  it!  I can’t 
understand  how  you  could  have  the  cheek,  the  unutter- 
able brass,  to  come  here  and  ask  me— me,  Peter  Sadler— 
to  let  you  court  one  of  the  ladies  in  a campin’-party  of 
mine.  And,  what’s  more,  I can’t  understand  how  I can 
sit  here  and  hear  you  tell  me  that  tale  without  picking  up 
a chair  and  knocking  you  down  with  it.” 

“ Mr.  Sadler,”  said  Martin,  rising,  “I  have  spoken  to 
you  fairly  nnd  squarely,  and  if  that’s  all  you’ve  got  to 
say.  I will  go.” 

“Sit  down!”  roared  Peter,  bringing  his  hand  upon  the 
table  as  if  he  would  drive  its  legs  through  the  floor. 
“Sit  down,  and  listen  to  what  I have  to  say  to  you.  It’s 
the  strangest  thing  that  ever  happened  to  me  that  1 am 
not  more  angry  with  you  than  I am;  but  I can’t  under- 
stand it,  and  I pass  it  by.  Now  that  you  are  seated 
again.  I will  make  some  remarks  on  my  side.  Do  yon 
see  that?”  said  he,  picking  up  a letter  on  the  table.  " Do 
you  see  who  it  is  addressed  In?” 

“ To  me!”  exclaimed  Mnrtiu.  in  surprise. 

“ Yes,  it’s  to  you,”  said  Peter;  “and  I wrote  it, and  I in- 
tended to  send  it  hv  Bill  Hammond  this  afternoon.  That’s 
the  reason  l was  surprised  when  I saw  you  here.  But 
I’m  not  goin’  to  give  it  to  you;  I’d  rather*  tell  you  what's 
in  it.  now  you  are  here.  Before  1 knew  you  were  the 
abject  uinnyhammer  that  you  have  just  told  me  you  ure 

* HfjFiiu  in  It aki'kk’b  \V kkkly  No.  216T. 


I liiiil  a good 

Tiw.vVI  nay  vou  well  enough,  and  you  d have  a chance 
to  -fip  into  natural  history,  and  all  that  sort  of 
that 'you  had  no  reason  to  expect  for  a dozen  yenm 
to  come  if  it  ever  came.  If  such  a chance  had  been  of- 
fered  to  me  nt  your  age  I woukln  t have  changed  lots 
with  a king.  All  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  pack  up  and  be 
off  The  party  starts  from  New  York  in  just  three  days; 
and  IT  givPe  you  a letter  to  Joe  Hendricks,  and  that'll  be 
all  vou  want  lie  knows  me  well  enough  to  take  you 
w thout  a word.  If  you  haven't  got  money  enough 
saved  to  fit  yourself  out  for  the  trip  I’ll  lend  you  some, 
“d  you  canpay  me  back  when  they  pay  you.  You  can 
tnke  the  train  this  afternoon,  and  maybe  you  can  see 
Hendricks  to  night.  Sn  pack  up  what  you  want  and  leave 
what  you  don't  want,  nnd  1 11  take  care  of  it.  I II  wide 

l° Many  'thnes'did  the  face  of  Martin  flush  and  pale i as  be 
listened  A vision  of  Paradise  had  been  opened  before 
him.  hut  he  felt  that  he  must  shut  his  eyes. 

"Mr.  Sadler,”  he  said, " you  are  very  kind.  You  offer 
me  a great  thing-a  tiling  which  two  weeks  ago  1 should 
have  accepted  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  nnd  would  have 
thanked  you  for  all  the  rest  of  my  life;  but  I cannot  take 
it  now.  With  all  my  heart  I love  a woman;  I have  tohl 
her  so,  and  I am  now  going  on  the  path  she  told  me  to 
take.  I cannot  turn  aside  from  that  for  any  prospects  in 

’kpetcr'&idler's  face  grew  red,  and  then  it  grew  black, 
and  then  it  turned  red  again,  and  finally  resumed  its 

0rl"Martin  Sanders,”  said  lie,  speaking  quietly,  but  with 
one  hand  fastened  upon  the  nrm  of  his  chair  wtih  a grasp 
which  a horse  could  not  have  loosened,  “ if  you  are  cow- 
ardly  enough  and  small  enough  and  paltry  enough  to  go 
to  a girl  who  is  living  in  peace  and  comfort  and  ask  her 
to  marry  you.  when  you  know  perfectly  well  that  for 
years  to  come  you  could  not  give  her  a decent  roof  over 
her  head,  and  that  if  her  family  wanted  her  to  live  like  a 
Christian  they  would  have  to  give  her  the  money  to  do  it 
with-  and  if  you  are  fool  enough  not  to  know  that  when 
she  sent  you  first  to  me  and  then  to  her  mother  she  was 
trviu’  to  get  rid  of  you  without  hurtin’  your  feclin  s,  why, 
then,  I want  you  to  get  out  of  my  sight,  and  the  quicker 
the  better.  But  if  you  are  not  so  low  down  as  that  go  to 
your  room  and  pack  up  your  hag.  _ The  coach  will  start 
for  the  train  nt  three  o'clock,  and  it  is  now  nearly  halt- 
past  two;  that  will  just  give  me  time  to  write  to  Hen- 
dricks. Go!” 

Martin  rose.  Whatever  happened  afterward,  he  must 
go  now.  It  seemed  to  him  as  if  the  whole  world  had 
suddenly  grown  colder;  as  if  he  had  been  floating  in  a 
fog  nnd  had  neared  an  iceberg.  Could  it  be  possible  that 
she  had  spoken,  ns  she  had  spoken,  simply  to  get  rul  of 
him?  He  could  not  believe  it  No  one  with  such  honest 
eyes  could  speak  in  that  way;  and  yet  he  did  not  know 
what  to  believe.  . , „ , 

In  any  case,  he  would  go  away  in  the  conch.  He  had 
spoken  lo  Sadler,  and  now,  whether  he  spoke  to  any  one 
else  or  not,  the  sooner  he  left  the  belter. 

When  he  came  to  take  the  conch,  Peter  Sadler,  who  had 
rolled  himself  to  the  front  of  the  house,  handed  him  the 
letter  he  had  written. 


Vou.  XLIL,  No.  2176. 

She  shook  her  head.  “ I don’t  think  it  is  possible,"  she 
answered  " There  is  no  one  who  is  better  satisfied  to  lie 
alone  nnd  who  can  make  herself  happier  all  by  herself, 
and  who  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  can  get  along  belter  without 
other  people  than  I can,  and  y el-other  people  are  continual- 
ly interfering  with  me.and  I cannot  get  away  from  ihem.” 

Clyde  smiled.  “ That  is  a pretty  plain  hint,”  he  said. 
- I suppose  1 might  as  well  lake  it,  and  go  off  to  some 
hermitage  of  my  own.” 

Oh  nonsense!”  said  Margery.  “ Don’t  be  so  awfully 
quick  in  coining  to  conclusions.  I do  feel  worried  and 
troubled  and  bothered,  and  I want  someone  to  talk  to; 
not  about  things  which  worry  me,  of  course,  hut  about 
common  ordinary  things,  that  will  make  me  forget. 

A Slight  shade  came  over  the  face  of  Mr.  Clyde,  and  be 
seated  himself  on  the  ground  near  Margery  “It  is  a 
shame  ” said  he,  “ that  you  should  he  worried.  What  is 


shame,'  said  ue,  u»ijuu™.„ ....... 

it  in  Ibis  peaceable,  beautiful  foresi  (roubles  you? 

" Did  you  ever  hear  of  a paradise  without  snakes?  ’ she 


letter  lie  naa  written.  ...  „ „ , 

“ I believe  you  are  made  of  the  right  kind  of  stuff,  he 
said,  “although  you’ve  got  a little  mouldy  by  bein’  lazy 
out  there  in  the  woods;  but  you’re  all  right  now;  and 
what  you’ve  got  to  do  is  to  go  ahead  with  a will,  and, 
take  my  word  for  it,  you’ll  come  out  on  top.  Do  you  want 
any  money?  No?  Very  well,  then  , good  by.  Y’ouneedti’t 
trouble  yourself  to  write  to  me,  I’ll  hear  about  you  from 
Hendricks;  and  I’d  rather  kuow  what  he  thinks  about  you 
than  what  you  think  about  yourself.” 

“ How  little  you  know,”  thought  Martin,  as  be  entered 
the  coach,  “ what  I am  or  wliat  1 think  about  myself.  As 
if  my  purpose  could  be  changed  by  words  of  yoursl” 
And  he  smiled  a smile  which  would  have  done  justice  to 
Arthur  Ray  bold.  The  cliill  had  gone  out  of  him;  he  was 
warm  again. 

On  the  train  he  read  the  letter  to  Hendricks  which 
Peter  Sadler  had  given  to  him  unsealed.  It  was  a long 
letter,  and  he  read  it  twice.  Then  he  sat.  and  gazed  out 
of  the  window  at  the  flying  scenery  for  nearly  half  an 
hour,  after  which  he  read  the  letter  again.  Then  be  fold- 
ed it  up  and  put  it  into  his  pocket. 

“If  she  had  given  me  the  slightest  reason  to  hope,”  he 
said  to  himself,  “how  easy  it  would  be  to  tear  this  letter 
into  scraps." 

Now  an  idea  came  into  his  mind.  If  he  could  see  her 
mother  quickly,  and  if  she  should  ignore  his  honorable  in- 
tentions and  refuse  to  give  him  the  opportunity  to  prove 
that  he  was  worthy  of  a thought  from  her  and  her  daugh- 
ter, then  it  might  not  be  too  late  to  fall  back  on  Peter 
Sadler’s  letter.  But  lie  shook  his  head;  that  would  be 
dishonorable  and  un worthy  of  him. 

He  shut  his  eyes;  he  could  not  l>ear  to  look  at  the 
brightness  of  the  world  outside  the  window  of  the  car. 
Under  his  closed  lids  there  came  to  him  visions,  sometimes 
of  Margery  and  sometimes  of  the  forests  of  Now  Mexico. 
Sometimes  the  visions  were  wavering,  uncertain,  and 
transitory,  and  again  they  were  strong  and  vivid — so  plain 
to  him  that  he  could  almost  hear  the  leaves  rustic  as  some 
wild  creature  turned  a startled  look  upon  him. 

That  night  he  delivered  his  letter  to  Mr.  Hendricks. 


XXII. — A TRANQUILLIZING  BREEZE  AND  A IIOT  WIND. 

After  Martin  had  left  her,  Margery  sat  on  the  root  of 
the  tree  until  Mr.  Clyde  came  up  and  said  he  had  been 
wondering  what  had  become  of  her. 


wondering  wnai  nau  Decome  oi  ner. 

“ I have  been  wondering  that,  myself.”  she  said.  “ 
least,  I have  been  woudering  what  is  going  to  become 
me.” 

“ Don't  you  intend  to  be  a hermit?”  said  he. 


asked.  " The  very  beuuiy  of  it  makes  them  come  there.” 

“ I have  never  yet  known  any  paradise  at  nil,”  he  replied. 
“But  can’t  you  tell  me  wliat  it  is  that  troubles  you?” 

Margery  looked  at  liira  with  lier  clear,  large  eyes.  “ I’ll 
tell  you,”  slie  said,  "if  you  will  promise  not  to  do  a sin- 
gle  thing  without  my  permission.” 

*•  I promise  that,”  said  Clyde,  eagerly. 

“Iam  troubled  by  people  making  love  to  me. 

“ People!”  exclaimed  Clyde,  with  a puzzled  air. 

“ Yes  ” said  she.  “ Your  cousin  is  one  of  them. 

“ I might  have  supposed  that ; but  who  on  earth  can  be 
the  other  one?” 

“ That  is  Martin,”  said  Margery. 

For  a moment  Mr.  Clyde  did  not  seem  lo  understand; 
nnd  then  he  exclaimed.  " You  don’t  mean  the  young  mau 

who  cuts  wood  and  helps  Matlack?” 

“ Y’es,  I do,”  she  answered.  “ And  you  need  not  shut 
your  jaw  hard  and  grit  your  teeth  that  way.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  he  did  when  he  found  out  about  Mr.  Ray  bold. 

It  is  of  no  use  to  get  angry,  for  you  can’t  do  any tlnne 
without  my  permission;  and,  besides,  1 tell  you  that  if  I 
were  condemned  by  a court  to  be  made  love  to  I w-ould 
much  rather  have  Martin  mnke  it  than  Mr.  Raybold 
Martin  is  a good  deal  more  than  a guide;  he  has  a pood 
education,  and  would  not  be  here  if  it  was  not  for  his  love 
of  nature.  He  is  going  to  make  nature  his  object  in  life, 
and  there  is  something  noble  in  that;  a^great  deal  better 
than  trying  to  strut  about  on  the  stage.” 

“ And  those  two  have  really  been  making  love  to  you? 
asked  Clyde.  „ ,r  , 

“ Yes  really,”  she  answered.  “ You  never  saw  people 
more  in  earnest  in  all  your  life.  As  for  Mr.  Ray  hold,  lie 
was  as  earnest  as  a cut  after  a bird.  He  made  me  furiously 
angry.  Martin  was  different.  He  is  just  as  earnest,  but 
lie  is  more  of  a gentleman;  and  when  I told  him  whnti 
wanted  him  to  do,  he  said  he  would  do  it.  But  there 
is  no  use  in  telling  your  cousin  what  I want  him  to  do. 

He  is  determined  to  persecute  me  mill  make  me  miserable, 
and  there  is  no  way  of  stopping  il,  except  hv  making  a 
quarrel  between  him  and  Uncle  Archibald.  It  is  a shame, 
ehe  went  on.  “Who  could  have  thought  that  two  people 
would  have  turned  up  to  disturb  me  in  this  way. 

“ Margery  ” snicl  Sir.  Clyde,  and  although  he  called  her 
by  her.  Christian  mime  she  took  no  notice  of  it,  "you 
think  you  have  too  many  lovers;  hut  you  are  mistaken. 
You  have  not  enough;  you  ought  to  have  three. 

She  looked  at  him  inquiringly. 

“ Yes,"  lie  said,  quickly;  " and  I want  to  be  the  third. 
“And  so  make  matters  three  times  as  had  as  they  were 
at  first?”  she  asked.  1 , , 

“Not  at  all,”  said  he.  “When  you  have  chosen  one 
of  them,  he  could  easily  keep  away  the  t wo  others. 

“ Do  you  mean,”  said  Margery,  “that  if  I were  to  agree 
to  have  lliree,  and  then,  if  I were  to  ask  you  to  do  it,  you 
would  take  one  of  the  othcre  nnd  go  away  quietly  wiiu 
him  and  leave  me  in  peace  with  the  third  one? 

Mr.  Clyde  half  smiled,  but  instantly  grew  Perious  again 
and  a flush  came  on  his  face.  “Margery,  said  he,  i 
cannot  bear  trifling  any  more  about  this.  No  matter  wn 
anybody  lias  said  to  you,  whet  her  it  is  any  one  in  this  cantp 
or  any  one  out  of  it,  there  is  not  a man  in  this  world  who 
“ Oh,  Mr.  Clyde,”  interrupted  Margery,  "you  must  not 
sit  there  and  speak  to  me  in  such  an  excited  way.  It  any 
one  should  see  us  tliev  would  think  we  were  quarrelling. 
Let  us  go  down  to  the’ lake;  the  air  from  the  water  is  cool 
and  soothing.”  , . , , 

Together  they  walked  from  under  the  shade  of  tue 
tree,  and  so  wended  their  way  that  it  brought  them  o 
mass  of  shrubbery  which  edged  the  water  a little .d,8ta° 
down  the  lake.  On  the  other  side  of  this  shrubbery  was 
a pretty  bank,  which  they  had  seen  before. 

“It  always  tranquillizes  me,"  said  Margery,  as  tney 
stood  side  by  side  on  the  bank,  "to  look  out  over  tue 
water.  Doesn’t  it  have  that  effect  on  you? 

“ No!”  exclaimed  Clyde.  “ It  does  not  tranquillize  me 
a bit.  Nothing  could  tranquillize  me  at  a moment  use 
this.  Margery,  I want  you  to  know  that  I love  you.  * 
did  not  intend  to  tell  you  so  soon,  but  what  you  have  sn 
makes  it  necessary.  I have  loved  you  ever  since  1 
you  at  Peter  Sadler’s,  and.  no  maiter  what  you  say  aixnn 
it,  1 shall  love  you  to  the  end  of  my  life.”  , 

“ Even  if  I should  send  you  away  with  one  of  the  others  r 
“ Y’es;  no  matter  wliat  you  do.” 

"That  would  be  wrong,”  she  said. 

“It  doesn’t  matter.  Right  or  wrong.  Id  do  it. 

Margery  gave  him  a glance  from  which  it  would  t 
beeu  impossible  to  eliminate  all  signs  of  admira  • 
"And  if  I were  to  arrange  it  otherwise,  she  sniu. 
“ would  you  undertake  to  keep  the  others  away? 

There  was  no  answer  to  this  question,  but  in  a mi 
afterward  Clyde  exclaimed,  “Do  you  think  any 
would  dare  to  come  near  you  if  they  saw  you  now  . 

“Hardly.”  said  Margery,  raising  her  head  from  ms 
shoulder  and  looking  up  iuto  his  sparkliug  eyes.  . 
ly.  Harrison,  you  ought  not  lo  speak  in  such  a loud  ,; 
If  Aunt  Harriet  were  to  hear  you  she  might  dare  to  c • 
Margery  was  late  at  dinner,  although  the  horn 
blown  three  times.  . , ..  . , .lirll. 

Much  to  the  surprise  of  his  wife,  Mr.  Archibald  ret 
ed  to  camp  about  an  hour  before  dinner. 

“How  is  this?”  she  exclaimed.  “Wasnl  the  ns  g 
good?” 


"I  have  had  a disagreeable  experience,”  be  saui. 

I will  tell  you  about  it.  I was  fisbing  in  a little  c 
some  distance  down  the  lake  and  having  good  8port, 

I heard  a thumping,  and  looking  around  I saw  Kaj 
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“MISS  RAY  HOLD  DID  NOT  APPEAR  TO  NOTICE  I1IS  STATE  OP  MIND,  AND  ATE  HEARTILY." 


in  a boat  rowing  toward  mo.  I suppose  lie  thought  lie 
was  rowing,  but  he  was  really  floating  with  the  current; 
but  us  he  neared  me  lie  suddenly  pulled  his  boat  toward 
me  with  such  recklessness  that  I was  afraid  he  would  run 
into  me.  I considered  his  rowing  into  the  cove  to  be  a 
piece  of  bad  manners,  for  of  course  it  would  spoil  my 
fishing,  but  I had  no  idea  he  actually  intended  to  lay 
alongside  of  me.  This  lie  did.  however,  and  so  awkward- 
ly that  his  boat  struck  mine  with  such  force  that  it  half 
tipped  it  over.  Then  he  lay  hold  of  my  gunwale,  and 
said  he  had  something  to  say  to  me. 

“ I was  as  angry  as  if  a man  in  the  street  had  knocked 
my  hat  down  over  my  eyes  and  said  that  he  did  so  in  or- 
der to  call  my  attention  to  a subscription  paper.  But  this 
indignation  was  nothing  to  what  I felt  when  the  fel- 
low liegan  to  speak.  I cannot  repeat  his  words,  hut  he 
stated  his  object  at  once,  and  said  that  as  this  was  a good 
opportunity  to  speak  to  me  alone,  he  wished  to  ask  me  to 
remove  wlmt  he  called  the  utterly  useless  embargo  which 
I had  placed  upon  him  in  regard  to  Margery,  lie  said  it 
was  useless,  because  he  could  not  be  expected  to  give  up 
his  hopes  and  his  plans  simply  because  I objected  to 
them;  and  he  went  on  to  say  that  if  I understood  him 
fully,  and  if  Margery  understood  him,  he  did  not  believe 
that  either  of  us  would  object.  And  then  he  actually 
asked  me  to  use  my  influence  with  her  to  make  her  listen 
to  him.  From  what  he  said,  I am  sure  he  lias  been  speak- 
ing to  her.  1 did  not  let  him  finish,  but  turned  and  blazed 
at  him  in  words  as  strong  as  would  come  to  me.  I order- 
ed him  never  to  speak  to  me  again  or  show  himself  in  my 
camp,  and  that  if  lie  did  either  of  these  things  be  would 
do  them  at  his  peril;  and  then,  for  fear  he  might  say 
something  which  would  make  me  lose  control  of  myself, 
I jerked  up  my  anchor  and  rowed  away  from  him.  I 
didn't  feel  like  fishing  any  more,  and  so  I came  back." 

“ His  behavior  is  shameful,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald.  “ And 
what  is  more,  it  is  ridiculous,  for  Margery  would  not 
look  at  him.  Wlmt  sort  of  a man  does  he  think  you  are, 
to  suppose  that  you  would  give  your  permission  to  any 
one,  no  matter  who  he  might  be,  to  offer  marriage  to  a 
young  lady  in  your  charge?  But  what  arc  you  going  to 
do  about  it?  I think  it  very  likely  he  will  come  to  this 
camp,  and  lie  may  speak  to  you.” 

•'In  that  case  I shall  have  him  driven  out,”  said  Mr. 
Archibald,  “as  if  he  were  a drunken  vagabond.  I per- 
sonally shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  him,  hut  I shall 
order  my  guides  to  eject  him.” 

“ I hope  that  may  not  he  necessary,”  said  his  wife.  *'  It 
would  make  bad  feeling.and  deeply  wound  his  sister.forit 
would  be  the  same  tiling  as  putting  her  out.  She  talks  too 
much,  to  he  sure,  but  she  is  a lady,  and  has  treated  us  all 
very  courteously.  I wish  we  could  get  through  the  rest 
of  our  stay  here  without  any  disturbance  or  bad  feeling.” 

I wish  so  too,  with  all  my  heart,”  said  her  husband. 
“And  the  only  thing  necessary  to  that  end  is  that  that 
ass  Ray  bold  shall  keep  out  of  my  sight.” 
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It  was  about  two  o'clock  that  afternoon,  and  Mrs. 
Archibald,  under  her  tree,  her  basket  of  stockings  all 
darned,  and  her  novel  at  its  culminating  point  of  interest, 
was  the  only  visible  occupant  of  Camp  Rob.  when  Corona 
‘Raybold  came  walking  toward  her,  an  obvious  purpose 
in  lier  handsome  face,  which  was  somewhat  flushed  by 
exercise. 

“ I do  not  think,*'  she  said,  ns  soon  as  she  was  near 
enough  for  Mrs.  Archibald  to  hear  her,  “that  the  true 
purpose  and  intention  of  our  plan  is  properly  understood 
by  all  of  the  party.  I think,  after  some  explanation, 
everything  will  go  well,  but  I have  been  endeavoring  for 
the  last  half-hour  to  find  Mrs.  Perken pine, and  have  utter- 
ly failed.  I am  very  hungry,  but  I can  discover  nothing 
to  eat.  All  our  stores  appear  to  be  absolutely  raw,  or  in 
some  intermediate  state  of  crudity.  I intend  to  order 
some  provisions  in  cans  or  boxes  which  will  be  at  all 
times  available,  but  I have  not  doue  so  yet,  and  so  I have 
come  over  to  speak  to  you  about  the  matter.  Uid  your 
guides  prepare  your  dinner  as  usual?” 

“ Oh  yes,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald.  “A  hermit  life  seems 
to  make  no  difference  with  Mr.  Mai  lack.  We  become  as- 
sociates at  meal-limes,  but,  as  you  see,  we  have  separated 
again.” 

“I  must  instil  into  Mrs.  Perken  pine’s  mind,”  said 
Corona,  “that,  in  order  thoroughly  to  act  out  her  own 
nature,  she  must  nook  and  do  other  things  of  n domestic 
character.  Of  course  she  will  do  those  tilings  in  her  own 
way;  that  is  to  be  expected;  but  she  must  do  them.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  a woman  of  her  class  whose  soul 
is  not  set  more  or  less  upon  domestic  affairs.  I will  in- 
stance Mr.  Matlack.  1 1 is  nature  belongs  to  the  woods 
and  the  out-of  door  world,  and  that  nature  prompts  him 
to  cook  what  lie  shoots.” 

Mrs.  Archibald  laughed.  “ I tliiuk  his  nature  is  a very 
good  one.” she  said;  “and  I will  go  witli  you  to  find  him 
and  see  if  lie  cannot  give  you  a luncheon,  if  not  a dinner.” 

“ Thank  you  very  much,”  said  Corona;  “ but  indeed  I 
do  not  wish  to  trouble  you.  I will  go  to  him  myself. 
You  are  very  kind,  but  it  is  not  in  the  least  degree  neces- 
sary for  you  to  accompany  me.  A cup  of  tea  and  some 
little  trifle  is  all  I shall  ask  him  for.” 

For  a moment  Mrs.  Archibald  hesitated,  and  then  she 
said.  “As  we  are  hermits,  I suppose  we  must  not  keep 
together  any  more  than  we  can  help,  ami  so  I will  let  you 
go  alone.” 

Corona  found  Phil  Matlack  by  his  kitchen  tent,  busily 
engaged  in  rubbing  the  inside  of  a large  kettle.  He  was 
not  in  a good  humor.  The  departure  of  Marlin  had  thrown 
all  the  work  of  bis  camp  upon  him,  and  now  the  appear- 
ance of  a person  from  nnolher  camp  requesting  to  lie  fed 
aroused  him  to  absolute  anger.  He  did  not  scold;  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  look  at  that  beautiful  and  imper- 
turbable face  and  say  bard  words  to  it.  He  did  not  refuse 
the  cup  of  tea  or  the  bread  and  butter  for  which  lie  was 
asked,  and  even  added  some  cold  meat;  but  he  indignantly 


made  up  liis  mind  that  lie  would  stand  no  more  of  this 
nonsense,  and  that  if  necessary  he  would  go  to  Sadler  and 
throw  up  the  job.  He  had  not  engaged  to  cook  for  three 
camps. 

Miss  Raybold  did  not  appear  to  notice  his  state  of  mind, 
and  ate  heartily.  She  thought  it  was  fortunate  that  he 
happened  to  have  the  kelile  on  the  stove,  and  she  asked 
him  how  he  liked  the  hermit  life— the  living  for  himself 
alone. 

“ Haven’t  tried  it,”  he  answered,  curtly. 

“1  understand,”  said  Corona,  “you  have  had  to  live 
too  much  for  other  people;  but  it  is  too  soon  to  expect 
our  plan  to  run  smoothly.  In  a short  time,  however,  we 
shall  be  better  able  to  know  our  own  natures  and  show 
them  to  others.” 

“Oh.  I can  do  that,”  said  he;  “and  I am  goin’  to,  pre- 
cious soon.” 

“I  have  no  doubt  of  it,”  sbe  answered.  “And  now 
can  you  tell  me  where  Mr.  Archibald  lias  gone?  I did 
not  see  him  this  morning,  and  there  are  some  matters  I 
wish  to  speak  to  him  about.” 

“No,  miss,”  said  Matlack,  promptly;  “I  don't  know 
where  he  is.  He’s  a real  hermit.  He’s  off  by  himself, 
most  likely  miles  away." 

Corona  reflected.  “Mr. — the  bishop?  Have  you  seen 
him?  He  may  be  able  to — ” 

The  guide  grinned  grimly.  He  had  seen  the  man  of 
muscle— not  fat— conversing  that  morning  with  Corona, 
and  an  hour  afterward  he  had  seen  him,  not  in  the  same 
place,  lint  in  the  same  companionship,  and  it  gave*  him  a 
certain  pleasure  to  know  that  the  man  who  could  heave 
rocks  and  break  young  trees  could  not  relieve  himself 
from  the  thralls  of  the  lady  of  the  flowing  speech. 

“The  bishop?”  snid  he.  “Don’t  you  know  where  he 
went  to?” 

“ He  left  me,”  she  answered.  “ because  be  was  obliged 
to  go  to  prepare  dinner  for  my  brother  and  Mr.  Clyde ; but 
lie  is  not  in  Camp  Roy  now,  for  I went  there  to  look  for 
Mrs.  Perkenpine.” 

“ Well,”  said  the  wicked  Mattack.  pointing  to  the  spot 
where,  not  long  before,  Margery  had  found  a tranquilliz 
ing  breeze,  “ I saw  him  going  along  with  a liook  a little 
while  ago,  and  I think  lie  went  down  to  the  shore,  just 
beyond  that  clump  of  hushes  ovei  iliere.  He  seems  to  be 
u man  who  likes  rendin’,  which  isn't  a bad  thing  for  a 
hermit.” 

“Thank  you,”  said  Miss  Raybold.  rising.  “I  do  not 
care  for  anything  more.  You  are  very  kind,  and  I am 
quite  sure  I shall  not.  have  to  trouble  you  aguin.  To- 
morrow everything  will  be  running  smoothly.” 

Matlack  looked  at  her  ns  she  quietly  walked  away. 
“ She's  a pretty  sort  of  a hermit.”  he  said  to  liimself.  “If 
she  really  had  to  live  by  herself  she’d  cut  out  a wooden 
man  and  talk  to  it  all  day.  It  won’t  be  long  before  slip 
accidentally  stumbles  over  that  big  fellow  with  his  book.” 
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OUR  ARMY  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 
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HOW  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES 
CAME  TO  ARROYO. 

On  Boakd  U.S.S.  “Wasp." 

At  daylight.  Monday,  August  1,  the  Wasp  and  Glouce s- 
tn\  acting  under  orders  received  during  the  night,  got 
under  way  and  proceeded  to  the  eastward  to  find  a land- 
ing fora  division  of  General  Brooke’s  Second  Army  Corps, 
which  it  was  intended  should  land  at  a point  from  where 
it  could  advance  to  turn  the  Hank  of  the  probable 
Spanish  position  on  the  road  to  San  Juan.  I was  awak- 
ened bv  the  hurry  of  men  on  deck  and  sound  of  the  en- 
gines turning,  and  jumped  into  my  clothes  and  hurried  to 
the  bridge  to  see  what  was  going  on.  A gray  and  threat- 
ening sky  lowered  overhead,  and  the  sleeping  transports 
loomed  big  and  black  as  we  swept  by* them.  The  Cincin- 
nati, Columbia,  and  Massachusetts  swung  at  their  anchors, 
the  morning  watch  just  turning  to  to  scrub  down  decks. 
We  soon  left  them  behind  us  with  the  silent  town  and 
harbor,  and  raced  after  the  Gloucester,  that  anchored  far- 
ther out  and  hud  a good  start  of  the  little  Wasp. 

The  charts  of  this  coast  are  utterly  unreliable,  and  not 
even  the  presence  of  a native  pilot  on  the  bridge  could 
make  Captain  Ward  believe  his  vessel  safe  when  we 
turned  in  towards  the  land  at  the  spot  on  the  map  marked 
Port  Jobos,  five  fathoms  by  the  chart  ami  only  three  by 
the  lead.  That  would  not  do;  and  as  we  saw  the  Gloucester 
draw  off.  and  the  white  line  of  breakers  on  either  side  of 
the  entrance,  not  even  the  assurances  of  the  dark-skinned 
gentleman  referred  to  could  make  the  passage  seem  safe; 
so  slow  speed  was  rung,  and  as  we  crept  toward  the  only 
spot  of  smooth  water  the  lead  was  kept  going  constantly 
— now  five,  now  seven,  and  then  shoaling  to  three,  too 
little  even  for  a vessel  drawing  thirteen  Feet.  “ Plenty 
of  water. "said  the  pilot;  and  there  was  just  then,  for  the 
squalls  and  spills  of  rain  that  had  kept  the  decks  wet  all 
the  morning  now  culminated  in  a perfect  deluge  that  shut 
out  the  shore  line  and  made  the  windows  in  the  chart- 
house  gray  blots,  through  which  nothing  could  be  seen 
but  the  figures  of  oil-coated  officers  on  the  bridge  and  the 
barefooted  pilot,  one  shoulder  twisted  up  as  if  in  defiance 
of  the  downpour.  “ Stop  her,”  now  came  the  order,  and 
“Slow  astern ” — no  venturing  in  such  a place,  in  such  wea- 
ther; but  tropic  showers  do  not  last  long,  and  presently  a 
gleam  of  sunlight  showed  through  the  rain,  and  the  hori- 
zon at  sea  straightened  out  again.  Only  the  dark  hills 
were  still  wrapped  in  sheets  of  rain,  but  we  could  see 
them  and  hear  the  harbor  bar  moaning.  Orders  are  or- 
ders, so  try  again  is  the  word,  and  we  shoot  ahead — slowly, 
though— while  the  lead  goes  continually,  and  the  leadsman 
cries,  “Quarter  less  seven— five  fathom— four,”  and  then 
“ three  " — slow  speed  and  twenty  men  looking  for  danger. 
The  sun  struggles  through  the  mist ; we  can  see  the  bot- 
tom over  the  side.  “Slow  her  down— steady,”  for  the 
swell  lifts  along  here— and  “ Yes.  we’re  on, ’’comes  the  cry; 
“we’ve  struck.  Back  her— full  speed  astern.”  The  en- 
gines respond,  and  off  we  go,  leaving  a trail  of  muddy 
water  as  long  as  the  ship— good  work,  for  if  we  had  trust- 
ed the  chart  or  the  pilot  we  would  have  been  stuck  sure; 
but  a careful  skipper  takes  no  chances,  and  the  Wasp  is 
free  as  ever. 

The  Gloucester  is  off  now  to  the  eastward,  hailing  us, 
for  they  see  there  is  no  getting  in  there.  “ Wc  are  going 
to  Arroyo;  follow  us.”  Follow,  indeed!  We'll  find  our 
own  way,  and  we  do.  Arroyo,  thirty-seven  miles  from 
Ponce,  port  of  the  fine  city  or  Guayama,  and  right  in  the 
midst,  of  many  large  plantations  and  a fertile  cultivated 
country,  is  marked  on  the  map  with  dotted  lines,  showing 
uncertainty  as  to  the  channel  and  coast  line.  Think  of  it! 
Islands  in  the  Pacific  where  nobody  ever  goes  are  better 
charted  ; but  that  is  the  Spanish  way  of  doing  tilings;  and 
they  would  not  allow  the  United  States  to  make  a chart 
of  their  possessions.  Never! 

Shoals  are  marked  that  do  not  exist,  and  deep  water 
where  it  is  shallow  ; but  in  we  go,  the  lead  giving  seven 
fathoms  one  minute  and  fourteen  the  next,  followed  by 
five— a bad  bottom  truly,  and  a guess  at  the  course;  but 
in  time  the  town  looms  up  before  us,  straggling  along  on 
the  touch,  with  a fertile  plain  beyond,  and  dark  hills  shut 
in  with  rain.  Off  to  the  left  a few  miles  inland  is  the  city 
of  Guayama,  set  on  low  hills,  and  crowned  with  a great 
cathedral,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  Western  world.  Sugar 
plantations  and  their  tail-chimneyed  works  for  crushing 
the  cane  line  the  shore,  and  the  lower  hills  are  marked  in 
squares  of  varied  color  that  remind  one  of  the  well-tilled 
hill-sides  of  France.  Altogether  it  is  a pretty  and  pre- 
possessing country,  and  so  much  more  interesting  than 
Cuba  as  to  make  us  agree  that  the  term  “Queen  of  the 
Antilles  ” ought  to  belong  to  it  in  preference  to  any  other. 

The  Gloucester  had  come  to  anchor,  in  about  five  fathoms 
of  water,  off  the  town,  at  a few  minutes  before  eleven 
o’clock.  We  followed,  anchoring  just  astern  and  slightly 
outside,  at  ll.Ofi,  Both  ships  were  cleared  for  action,  and 
the  crew  of  the  Wasp,  fresh  from  their  victory  at  Nipe 
over  the  Jorge  Juan,  were  eager  to  try  again  their  powers, 
and  looked  in  vain  for  a Spanish  flag.  None  was  to  to 
seen,  however.  Four  French  flags  and  one  English  un- 
ion-jack floated  over  the  town.  That  was  all.  No  sign 
of  Spanish  colors.  ~ 

A crowd  had  gathered  on  the  beach  in  front  of  the  cus- 
tom-house—the  entire  population  apparently— watching 
the  approach  of  the  boat  carrying  a little  white  flag.  The 
alcalde  and  the  village  priest  stood  out  in  front  of  the 
crowd  on  the  beach  and  bowed  low  to  the  Americanos. 
Lieutenant  Wood  of  the  Gloucester  informed  them  of  the 
terms  of  surrender,  and  after  a short  parley  went  up  to 
the  custom-house  and  hoisted  the  Amcrican‘flag  at  11. 2H. 
The  crowd  flocked  around  the  officers  and  cheered  the 
flair,  and  seemed  to  he  glad  it  had  conn*. 

There  were  one  or  two  citizens,  however,  who  did  not 
want  to  surrender  without  taking  a good  long  time  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter.  One  of  these  was  tin*  captain  of  the  port, 
a Spanish  naval  officer,  who  was  made  a prisoner  of  war 
and  released  on  parole.  The  alcalde  and  other  civil  au- 
thorities, with  foreign  consuls,wcre  taken  off  to  the  Gloures- 
t>  r.  and  the  town  formally  surrendered  to  the  United  Slates. 
The  small  force  of  regulars  and  volunteers  stationed  at  \r- 
royo  had  retreated  in  haste  to  Guayama,  and  a messenger 
was  sent  demanding  the  surrender  immediately  of  the  city 
and  forces.  Meantime  the  Wasp  made  careful  soundings 
about,  the  harbor,  establishing  the  course,  so  that,  the  St. 
I.ooix  and  other  large  vessels  could  find  their  way  in  with- 
out, trouble. 

During  the  night  the  British  consul,  whose  life  lmd 


been  threatened  by  the  soldiers,  took  his  family  to  the 
consulate,  and  many  womeu  and  children  flocked  there 
for  protection,  and  all  passed  an  anxious  night.  I he 
Gloucester  withdrew  her  small  guard  of  bluejackets,  but 
remained  off  the  town,  keeping  watch.  The  consul  s of- 
fice is  right  on  the  beach,  and  during  the  night  the  work 
of  getting  the  fleet  of  lighters  found  at  Arroyo  ready  for 
work  in  the  morning  was  pushed  on  by  the  energetic  con- 
sul, who  was  also  an  agent  for  the  United  States. 

About  midnight  a column  of  volunteers  came  stealing^- 
down  the  street,  taking  long  steps  and  looking  from  side  to 
side  like  the  villains  in  a comic  opera.  They  ranged  up  in 
frontof  the  houses  on  the  bench,  and  opened  fire  from  their 
Mausers  at  the  Gloucester.  Their  fire  caused  consterna- 
tion to  the  scared  people  in  town;  but  the  Gloucester  only 
turned  her  search-light  on  the  beach  and  the  would-be 
heroes,  who  immediately  turned  and  fled,  scattering  car- 
tridges all  along  the  street  in  iheir  haste,  which  were 
picked  up  in  the  morning  us  souvenirs.  The  Gloucester 
couldn’t  fire  very  well  without  hurting  friends  as  well  as 
foes,  but  her  search-light  served  just  as  well  to  put  the 
enemy  to  flight,  and  the  balance  of  the  night  passed  in 
peace.  Early  in  the  morning  the  Cincinnati  left  Ponce 
for  Arroyo,  followed  by  the  St.  Louis  and  St.  Paul,  and 
the  work  of  landing  the  troops  was  immediately  begun. 
We  arrived  again  Tn  the  afternoon,  and  went  ashore  at 
once.  The  presence  of  Spanish  troops  in  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  drew  a few  shots  from  the  St.  I a mis  and  Cin- 
cinnati, which  did  no  harm,  so  far  as  known,  except  to 
kill  some  cattle  grazing  in  the  broad  green  fields.  As 
there  was  no  dock  or  facilities  of  any  kind,  the  work  of 
landing  was  somewhat  slow.  Ships’  launches  towed  the 
heavy  lighters,  crowded  with  men  and  stores,  as  near  as 
they  could  to  the  beach,  when  they  were  poled  in,  and  the 
men  jumped  out  into  the  water  or  upon  the  beach  as  best 
they  could.  Work  was  immediately  begun  on  a landing- 
stage,  and  they  now  have  a quite  sufficient  one.  As  at 
Ponce,  and  before  that  in  Cuba,  the  army  would  have 
been  helpless  without  the  aid  of  the  navy  launches,  and 
the  handling  of  so  many  men  and  great  quantities  of 
Blores  lias  entailed  an  immense  amount  of  work  on  the 
boats  in  addition  to  the  regular  ships’  work— a demand 
that  has  been  successfully  met,  but  should  not  be  always 
expected.  A harbor  tug  or  two  ns  a forethought  would 
have  saved  the  wear  and  tear  of  the  ships’  lauuches.  and 
.could  have  been  left  for  permanent  work  in  these  harbors. 

Arroyo  is  a pretty  town  on  a level  plain  with  a back- 
ground of  high  hills.  The  streets  are  wide,  and  the  prin- 
cipal one  is  shaded  with  trees,  and  reminds  one  of  an 
American  village.  The  houses,  mostly  built  of  wood,  are 
set  back  from  the  road,  and  have  pretty  front  yards  filled 
with  flowers.  The  inhabitants  greeted  the  soldiers  as 
brothers;  the  women  brought  out  flowers,  and  pinned 
roses  on  their  shirts — for  none  of  them  wears  a coat,  nor 
scarcely  an  officer,  as  they  are  here  purely  on  business. 
The  Third  Illinois  was  landed  during  the  day  from  the 
St.  Louis,  and  by  dusk  hud  the  town  well  guarded,  and 
its  outpost  far  on  the  rond  to  Gunyama.  Late  in  the 
afternoon  a skirmish  took  place,  with  no  harm  done  on 
our  side.  From  the  headquarters  of  Major  Bennett,  on 
the  top  of  the  building  in  which  the  British  consul  has 
bis  office,  we  could  see  the  troops  moving  up  the  road, 
and  the  reports  of  their  rifles  and  little  puffs  of  smoke 
caused  a temporary  excitement;  otherwise  it  was  the  most 
delightful  war  imaginable,  and  the  soldiers,  glad  to  to 
ashore  and  in  a country  so  beautiful,  were  already  estab- 
lishing the  most  friendly  relations  with  the  population, 
especially  the  female  part.  In  fact,  except  for  the  former 
capilan  del  puerto,  who  stood  at  his  front  gate  smoking 
a pipe  and  watching  the  soldiers  pass,  and  frowning  hard 
at  them  too,  I did  not  see  a look  or  expression  other  than 
that  of  pleasure.  It  was  a great  day  for  Arroyo;  the 
little  harbor  never  saw  so  many  big  ships,  and  the  streets 
never  echoed  to  the  tread  of  so  many  men.  The  entire 
population  was  out-of-doors  too,  and  was  just  as  glad  ns  if 
it  had  toen  American  always.  There  is  a handsome  church 
in  Arroyo,  standing  in  a little  square  off  the  main  street, 
with  the  priest’s  house  embowered  in  flowers  near  it,  and 
the  father  in  charge  offered  his  services  from  the  first  to  aid 
in  keeping  order  and  helping  the  people  lo  understand 
the  new  order  of  things;  but  Arroyo  needed  not  to  to 
conquered,  but  was  only  waiting  for  the  coming  of  the 
stars  and  stripes. 

Ponor,  August  0. 

On  Thursday,  the  4th,  the  Third  Illinois  and  Fourth 
Ohio  regiments  had  a skirmish  with  the  enemy,  who  occu- 
pied a position  in  the  woods  extending  across  the  road 
from  Arroyo  to  Guayama.  The  enemy  were  well  hidden 
in  the  woods,  and  it  took  five  hours  of  Indian  fighting, 
from  tree  to  tree  and  bush  to  bush,  to  drive  them  out;  and 
with  their  smokeless  powder  they  had  a great  advantage 
over  our  men,  whose  whereabouts  was  exposed  by  the 
smoke  from  their  rifles  at  every  discharge.  It  finally  be- 
came too  hot  for  the  Spaniards,  and  they  retreated  to 
Guayama,  and  then  through  the  town,  tiring  back  on  their 
own  city  when  our  forces  occupied  it.  Five  of  our  men 
were  wounded,  and  the  Spanish  loss  was  not  discovered. 

One  dead  soldier  was  found  thrown  into  a well.  The 
rest  of  their  dead  and  the  wounded  had  toen  carried  off. 
Guayama  is  a fine  healthy  city,  and  nn  important  point  on 
the  road  to  San  Juan.  Every  day  at  Ponce  has  seen  the 
gradual  straightening  out  of  army  affairs— vast  stores  of 
ordnance  and  provisions  have  been  landed  and  stored  or 
sent  on  to  the  front. 

The  transports  are  now  all  unloaded,  and  the  army  in 
good  condition  to  advance.  Wilson’s  outposts  are  now 
seventeen  miles  from  Ponce,  and  a general  advance  will 
be  made  within  a day  or  two.  The  arrival  of  Troops  A 
and  New  York  cavalry,  has  given  Ponce  quite  a metro- 
politan touch,  and  these  men,  who  have  worked  like 
Iroopeis— and  there  is  no  more  expressive  piirase — swarm- 
ed into  1 once  on  Sunday.  Liberty  for  a few  hours  was 
celebrated  by  baths  and  clean  shirts— if  they  had  them— 
and  a dinner  at  the  little  Hotel  Fran^aise,  headquarters 
for  those  off  duty  and  for  the  navy  and  correspondents. 

1 here  were  many  greetings,  and  more  bottles  of  “ Mono- 
pole  "opened  timn  ever  before  in  the  history  of  one  day  in 
I once.  I am  sure,  and  it  is  not  often  that  soldiers  at  *15  60 
per  month  ride  expensive  horses  and  drink  champagne 
I his  was  at.  incident  only  of  the  peaceful  occupation  of 
mice  1 he  rule  has  been  ir,ak,  night  and  day.  and  the 
.New  i ork  men  have  sweated  and  toiled  as  hard  as  the 
regulars. 
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eatrical  troupe— from  the  Bowery.  I should  judge— 
has  been  “doing”  the  West  Indies  this  summer, 


has  just  arrived  in  Ponce  from  St.  The 
tised  lo  open  at  the  handsome  theatre 
booming,  and  the  town  never  had  so  nr. 
dilation  in  its  history  before.  Amefi« 
changed  at  100  and  at  75  per  cent.,  a< 
you  make  your  purchases.  The  quart 
headquarters  gives  100  per  cent.,  but 
are  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  the  s< 
in  that  little  matter. 

The  road  to  San  Juan  is  a fine,  brot 
thoroughfare,  passing  through  many  tow 
and  bridged  for  the  most  part  very  well, 
are  forded,  and  the  frequent  rains,  tog 
heavy  army  traffic,  have  made  some  of  t 
places  to  get  over.  I drove  out  Sunday,  \v 
officers,  many  miles  in  the  country.  Then 
sjons  of  heavy  pack-wagons  rumbling  along 
escorts  trotting  ahead  and  behind  them, 
started  in  heavy  campaign  order  at  dark,  a 
on  the  road,  looking  very  like  regulars,  and  e 
experience;  a heavy  wagon  with  four  vigorous,  kicking 
mules  obstructed  one  ford  and  blocked  the  road.  The 
drivers  were  swearing,  the  mules  kicking,  and  the  popu- 
lation  turning  out  to  see  the  excitement  as  we  splashed 
through,  giving  some  nautical  advice  that  was  scorned, 
but  which  we  felt  sure  would  have  helped  matters  had  it 
been  heeded.  There  is  a pretty  village  about  seven  miles 
from  Ponce,  nestled  among  trees,  and  from  the  top  of  a 
low  hill,  as  the  road  bends  down  to  the  town,  there  is  n 
magnificent  view  of  the  rolling  country  and  distant  hills, 
glimpses  of  big  trees  and  houses  snuggled  in  masses  of 
Foliage. 

Well  cultivated  and  more  comfortable-looking  than  any 
spot  in  the  West  Indies,  Puerto  Rico  seems  a veritable  III 
Dorado,  and  with  the  infusion  of  fresh  energy  and  more 
equitable  laws,  this  fair  island  has  vast  possibilities  tofore 
it.  On  this  point  I enclose  nn  editorial  from  a Ponce  paper, 
which  starts  with  a new  name — and  new  sentiments,  1 
fancy — just  at  this  lime. 

Some  of  these  sentiments  about  public  hygiene  are  due 
to  the  vigorous  measures  of  Chief  Medical  Inspector  Ma- 
jor Woodbury,  a New  York  man,  who  has  taken  charge 
of  the  local  health  affairs  in  a way  new  to  this  easy-going 
race. 

They  are  to  have  a new  cemetery.  A plot  lias  been 
selected  und  blessed,  and  the  old  burying-ground,  used 
over  and  over  again  for  two  hundred  years,  and  right  in 
the  midst  of  the  city,  is  to  be  closed,  and  one  source  of 
danger  to  public  health  removed. 

The  weather  has  toen  excessively  hot,  but  probably  not 
more  unendurable  than  is  New  York  in  August,  aud  this 
is  the  hot  season  here,  too;  next  month  it  will  to  comfort- 
able, the  Puerto-Ricans  say. 

From  the  La  Nueva  Era,  Ponce,  August  8, 1898.  Pub- 
lished partly  in  English  and  partly  in  Spanish: 

IT  SEEMS  LIKE  A DREAM. 

Yes,  It  din?*  seem  like  n dream,  that  the  flag  of  the  United  State*, 
should  l»e  waving  over  Ponce  guaranteeing  nil  the  longing*  for  pros- 
perity and  happiness,  that  filled  our  boii),  for  this  our  beloved  island 
of  Porto  Rico. 

As  true  disciples  of  the  Republican  doctrine,  we  never  forsook  onr 
Ideal,  and  never  bowed  our  bend  before  the  false  idols  of  Monarchism, 
which  only  serve  to  corrupt  and  make  abject  slaves  of  men. 

Immense  therefore  la  our  joy  to  see  the  Republican  form  of  govern- 
ment triumphant  forever— yes,  forever— in  this  beautiful  land. 

In  our  inmost  soul,  like  the  Hebrew  of  old,  on  seeing  the  Promised 
land,  we  lift  up  to  God  our  song  of  praise  mid  gratitude.  We  arc 
ready  now  to  go  to  our  graves  with  nn  easy  mind,  for  we  know,  that 
onr  children  arc,  and  will  he,  citizens  of  n free  and  truly  great  country. 

The  immense  load  of  mistrust  does  not  overwhelm  ns  with  its 
weight,  nor  does  it  fetter  onr  mind.  We  are  citizens  of  the  great  land 
of  Washington  and  Lincoln! 

Henceforward  onr  Municipalities  will  be  absolutely  Autonomous 
and  will  not  be  dependent  on  the  smile  or  frown  of  onr  former  Lords 
and  masters,  to  do,  or  not  do,  what  they  think  best  for  the  interests 
of  the  community. 

It  will  he  by  the  direct  vote  of  the  people,  that  those  men  thought 
worthy  of  confidence  will  be  empowered  to  manage  the  Comninual 
interests. 

We  are  going  to  have  all  the  responsibility,  ami  all  the  glory,  of  onr 
Action*  as  an  integral  part  of  n great  people. 

We  will  be  free  to  legislate  on  even  thing  concerning  the  suffrage, 
electoral  procedure,  etc.,  in  fact,  on  nil  matters  that  refer  to  our  local 
administration  and  government.  If  we  err  we  will  have  no  one  to 
blame  but  ourselves,  bat  if  we  hit  the  mark,  the  glory  and  benefit  will 
be  exclusively  our  own. 

We  ought,  therefore,  to  look  at  the  situation  full  in  the  face  and  In- 
gin  to  prepurc  ourselves  to  enter  into  the  community  of  civilised 
peoples. 

It  is  not  possible  that  nn  island  like  Porto  Rico  should  be  longer 
without  Railways,  roads,  bridges,  and  hnrhors  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  modern  traffic;  without  a Postal  and  Telegraph  service 
worthy  of  the  name;  without  having  its  agricultural  products  better 
known  in  the  consuming  markets,  especially  its  tobacco,  not  inferior, 
by  any  means,  to  that  of  the  Vuelta-nbnjo;  without  developing  its  in- 
dustry to  the  proper  degree. 

It  is  not  possible  that  a city  like  Ponce,  should  continue  with  nti 
inefficient  Police  force,  nor  with  Public  Hygiene,  so  abandoned,  that 
for  want  of  a Filter,  in  the  Aqueduct,  we  have  to  drink,  when  there 
are  freshets,  water  full  of  nil  kinds  of  impurities. 

It  is  no  longer  hearable  that  an  extensive  town  like  ours  should 
not.  have  a system  of  Sewers  for  Its  proper  Sanitation. 

All  these  matters,  and  many  others,  which  we  will  go  on  pointing 
out,  must  he  attended  to.  When  we  have  done  so,  when,  everything 
which  means  civilization  and  advancement,  spread  their  beneficent 
influence  over  ns,  then  we  shall  have  a better  reason  to  say: 

It  seems  like  n dream,  yes,  but  a very  beautiful  and  comforting 
dream. 

Carlton  T.  Chapman. 

DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Thursday,  August  ts.  —General  Merritt’s  account  °f  l*,c 
capture  of  Manila  was  received  at  the  War  I)epar intent. 
After  referring  to  the  notification  to  I he  Spanish  com- 
mander (August  7)  to  remove  non-combatants  froth  Hie 
city,  and  the  reply  stating  that  the  Spanish  were  without 
places  of  refuge,  the  despatch  continues: 

“ On  the  9th  inst.  sent  joint  note  [*./-•.,  in  conjunction 
with  Admiral  Dewey]  inviting  attention  to  sufferings  m 
store  for  sick  and  non-combatants  iti  case  it  became  onr 
duty  to  reduce  defences,  also  setting  fort  h hopeless  condi- 
tion of  Spanish  forces,  surrounded  on  all  sides,  fleet  in 
front,  no  prospects  of  re -enforcements,  and  demanded  sur- 
render as  due  to  every  consideration  of  humanity,  frame 
date  received  reply  admitting  their  situation,  hut  staling 
council  of  defence  declares  request,  for  surrender  cannot 
be  granted,  but  offered  lo  consult  government  if  time  was 
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granted  necessary  for  communication  tid 
7~ouf',1on.^-.  J°lnt  note  in  reply,  declining, 
un  13th  joined  with  navy  in  attack,  with 
following  results : After  about  half  an  hour’s 
accurate  aliening  of  the  Spanisli  line  .McAr- 
thurs brigade  on  right  and  Greene’s  on  left 
under  Anderson,  made  vigorous  attack,  and 
carried  Spanish  works. . . .Behavior  of  troops 
excellent;^  co-operation  of  the  navy  most  val- 
uable. Troops  advanced  rapidly  on  walled 

city,  upon  wF"1,  ’*-»•*•-  « * 

capitulated.  . . . ] 
order  or  pillage. 


'liicli  white  flag  shown,  and  town 
Insurgents  kept  out.  No  dis- 

Friday,  August  19.— In  Madrid  it  is  said 
that  the  Cortes  will  meet  about  the  middle 
of  September,  to  provide  the  indispensable 
authorization  for  the  signing  of  articles  of* 
peace  on  the  part  of  Spain. 

Saturday,  August  20.—  General  Merritt 
cables  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  of  Ma- 
nila: “The  Spanish  troops,  European  and 
native,  capitulate,  with  the  city  and  defences, 

" dli  all  honors  of  war,”  etc.  In  another  de- 
spatch he  states  that  our  loss  in  the  assault 
was  five  killed  and  forty-three  wounded. 

Naval  parade  in  New  York  Harbor.  The 
cruisers  and  battle  - ships  New,  York,  Lma, 
Indiana,  Brooklyn,  Massachusetts,  Oregon,  and 
Texas  passed  in  review. 

Monday,  August  22. — A general  order  is- 
sued to-day,  in  relation  to  the  volunteers, 
prescribes  that  a thorough  physical  exami- 
nation shall  be  made  of  officers  and  enlisted 
men  immediately  prior  to  their  muster  out. 
The  records  are  to  be  preserved  in  view 
of  pension  claims  arising  from  war  service. 

An  elaborate  report  by  General  Calixto 
Garcia  on  the  operations  of  the  Cuban  forces 
nt  Santiago  was  published  to-day,  and  to- 
gether with  this  the  information  is  received 
that  his  resignation  has  been  accepted  by  the 
“ insurgent  government.” 

Tuesday,  August  23.— A despatch  from 
Manila  states  that  General  Merritt  has  relin- 
quished to  General  Otis  the  immediate  com- 
mand of  our  forces  at  that  point,  and  1ms 
assumed  liis  duties  as  Military  Governor. 
Improvement  is  noted  in  the  attitude  of  the 
insurgents  toward  the  Americans. 

Wednesday,  August  2Jf. — At  a conference 
between  our  commanders  and  the  leaders  of  , 
the  Philippine  insurgents,  the  latter  declared 
they  were  willing  to  co-operate  with  the 
Americans,  and  to  surrender  their 


WILLIAM  It.  DAY, 
Secretary  of  State. 


many  substitutes  .offered  in  place  of  Shaving  Soap.  Note  the  Great  i 

Wit-L'AMS  Sliaving  S°ap.  See  the  Creamy  Lather.  It  holds  its ’n 

rhtn  Frothy  Lather.  Note  how  „re  indefinitely- sof tens  the  bet, 

qutckly  ,t  dries.  It  “ kills  the  razor,”  s0  that  the  razor  cut.  bully  and  t 

which  pulls  and  rasps.”  The  face  out  pulling.  The  face  has  a sm< 

smarts,  burns  and  itches— the  skin  is  velvety,  refreshed  feeling  after  s 

parched  and  drawn.  It’s  bound  to  ing.  He  feels  jolly  and  confer 

make  a man  cross  and  miserable.  and  at  peace  with  the  world. 

Danger  lurks  in  such  soaps  too. 

Which  of  these  men  would  you  rather  be? 

A half  Century  of  unrivalled  popularity  has  demonstrated  that  Williams’ 
the  only  Real  Shaving  Soaps. 

Williams'  Soaps  are  sold  everywhere , but  sent  by  waif,  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  y, 
. cakes.  , ,h.. 


EDWARD  DOUGLASS  WHITE, 
Associate  Justice  United  States  Supreme 


. - — - — arms 

promptly  if  assured  of  American  or  British 
protection.  Otherwise  they  refuse  to  dis- 
arm. 

Orders  have  been  issued  at  Washington 
for  the  mustering  out  of  sixteen  organiza- 
tions in  the  volunteer  army. 

Secretary  Alger  arrived  at  Camp  WikofT, 
Montauk  Point.  In  the  evening,  after  hav- 
ing inspected  the  camp,  he  said,  "lam  very 
agreeably  surprised  with  the  whole  situa- 
tion.” Rather  more  encouraging  than  such 
misplaced  cheerfulness  was  the  Secretary’s 
promise  that  the  conditions  should  be  im- 
proved in  many  particulars,  and  without 
cloluy.  M.  W. 


London : 

64  Great  Russell  St. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mas.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhuai. 

— , . _ 


CUSHMAN,  K.  DAVIS, 
United  States  Senator  from  Mil 


, RAISED  TO  HEALTH. 

1 More  ’ infants  have  Keen  nourished  with 
Gail  Hordeh  Kagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  than 
by  .all  other  so-called  infant  foods . combined. 
Thousands  of  1 mothers  testify  to  its 
•jiityijt.^LvIj&vl  i . _ . 


jnouBi*  • 


The  most  pungent,  exhilarating  and  refreshing  Perfume. 
Used  by  persons  of  refinement.  ‘Imported  into  America 
for  three-quarters  of  a Century.  Be  sure  to  get  “ No. 
471 1,”  which  is  the  standard  in  all  civilized  countries. 

MULHENS  &.  KROPFF,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  ApENTS. 


Banish. the  blues 
:a  1. ’Angostura  Br 
[Adi>:]  . 


hy.l  taking  Abbott's— The  Okigi- 
TTKKS-liKhtdns  heart,  helps  health. 


I)n.  Siegekt’s  Angostura  Bitters  are  the  most 
efficacious  stimulant  to  excite  the  appetite.— [Adv.] 


Use  BROWN’S  Camphorated  Snpo 
TI  FRICK  for  the  TEETI I.  25  cents 


DEN- 

[AdvJ 


THIRTY  - SECOND  NATIONAL 
ENCAMPMENT  OF  G.  A.  It.  AT 
CINCINNATI,  O. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Reduced  Rates  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

For  the  thirty-second  National  Encampment 
of  G.  A.  R.,  to  he  held  at  Cincinnati,  O.,  Sep- 
tember 5 to  10,  iSg8,  the  Pennsylvania  Rail 
road  Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  at 
rate  of  single  fare  for 4 he  round  trip. 

These  tickets  will  he  sold  on  September  3,  4, 
and  5,  and  will  be  good  to  leave  Cincinnati  re- 
turning not  earlier  than  September  6 nor  later 
than  September  13,  except  tliat  by  depositing 
ticket  with  Joint  Agent  at  Cincinnati  on  Sep- 
tember 5.  6,  7.  8,  or  g,  and  on  payment  of  twenty- 
five  cents,  return  limit  may  he  extended  so 
that  passengers  may  remain  at  Cincinnati  until 
October  2. 


The  Improved 

BOSTON 

GARTER 


WILLIAM  P.  FRYE, 
United  Stales  Senator  from  Maine. 


Is  the  recognized 
STANDARD  for 
MEN’S  WEAR. 

Keeps  the  StocKini 


Free  from  Wrinkles 

DOES  NOT  BIND 


CKESCENT  BICYCLES 


CUSHION 
BUTTON  I 

'clasp  I 

Lies  flat  to  the  leg. 

the  stock- 


WESTERN  WHEEL  WORKS 


LIFE  INSURANCE,  $15  to  $50,000 
ALL  AGES....BOTH  SEXES 


SOHMEB 


THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 

...OP  AMERICA... 

John  F.  Drydon,  IVe*.  Ilomo  Office  i Newark,  g.  f 


C Docs  not . 

ing,  and  will  not  unfasten 
accidentally. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Sample  Pair  / Silk.  50c. 
by  Mail  \ Cotton,  25c. 

mOEORGE  FROST  CO. 

BO8TON,  MASS. 


Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest -Grade  Pianos. 

ii.— The  buying  public  will  pleris 
genuine  .soil  M UK  l’iano  " it 
undine  name  of  a cheap  grade. 


OKER’S  BITTER 


CaittR 

found  til 


WHITELAW  RJSII), 

Formerly  United  State*  Minister  to  France. 


The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro- 
moter of  digestion. 

.Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  DroL  r. 
or  Druggist. 


THE  PEACE  COMMISSION 
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WILHELMINA,  QUEEN  OP  HOLLAND. 


THE  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND. 

The  31st  of  August  of  this  year  the  young  Queen  of 
Holland  will  attain  her  majority.  According  to  the  Dutch 
Constitution  n sovereign  must  have  accomplished  eighteen 
years  before  ascending  the  throne.  As  the  little  Queen 
first  saw  the  light  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  it  is  at 
that  hour  that  the  regency  of  her  mother  will  end,  and 
that  Wilhelmina  will  begin  to  reign  over  the  united  Neth- 
erlands. 

Her  first  act  will  be  to  sign  a decree,  in  which  she  will 
make  an  opportunity  of  thanking  her  mother  officially  for 
the  devotion  with  which  she  has  fulfilled  the  position  of 
Regent  and  watched  over  herself  and  her  education.  That 
night  there  will  be  religious  services  in  all  the  churches 
in  Holland. 

On  Monday,  the  5th  of  September,  the  two  Queens  will 
go  from  The  Hague  to  Amsterdam,  where  they  will  be 
formally  received  at  the  Eastern  Railway  Station,  and 
conducted  to  the  Palais  Royal  in  the  Dam— the  old  palace 
which  was  formerly  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  but  which  was 
given  by  the  city  in  the  beginning  of  this  century  to  Louis 
Napoleon,  when  he  was  King  of  Holland.  For  the  escort 
of  the  two  Queens  there  will  be  a guard  of  honor  on 
horseback,  one  on  foot,  and  there  is  talk  of  a guard  of 


honor  of  women.  All  the 
towns  in  Holland  will ; be 
draped  with  flags  and  beau- 
tifully decorated.  And  as 
Amsterdam  is  considered 
the  Venice  of  the  North, 
there  will  be  Venetian  f6tes 
at  night  and  brilliant  il- 
luminations. 

No  foreign  princes  will 
be  invited  to  the  ceremony, 
which  am  scarcely  lie  called 
a coronation,  for  the  very 
good  reason  that  in  Holland 
two  of  the  vital  elements 
are  lacking — a crown  and  a 
crowner.  The  Dutch  speak 
of  it  as  the  intronuation, 
or  the  enthronement.  For- 
eign princes  are  not  asked, 
so  I am  told  by  the  best 
authority  on  the  inside  of 
things  at  the  Dutch  court, 
for  two  reasons.  First,  it 
is  feared  that  the  German 
Emperor  might  cast  a 
too  preponderating  shadow 
over  the  event.  Next,  all 
the  courts  which  have  aspi- 
rations towards  the  young 
Queen’s  hand  would  try  to 
outvie  each  other  in  Bend- 
ing a handsome  young  man. 
From  the  same  authority  I 
learn  that  the  Queen  lias 
decided  not  to  marry  for 
some  years.  She  wishes 
first  to  have  her  people  ac- 
custom themselves  to  see- 
ing her  upon  the  throne, 
and  to  keep  the  relation 
betAveen  her  and  them 
without  any  outside  in- 
fluence. When  she  does 
marry,  her  husband  will  be 
a prince  consort.  Her  wish 
is  to  make  her  accession  to 
the  throne  an  intimate  fete 
between  herself  and  her 
people.  The  princes  under 
the  suzerainty  of  Holland 
have  asked  permission  to 
be  present,  and  received  it, 
such  as  the  Sultan  of  Deli, 
the  famous  tobacco  country,  the  Emperor  of  Solo,  the 
Queen  of  Gowa. 

On  Tuesday  morning,  the  6th  of  September,  the  en- 
throning will  take  place.  This  is  neither  a religious  nor 
a military  nor  a civil  function.  It  is  parliamentary,  and 
is  as  republican  in  form  as  the  inauguration  of  an  Amer- 
ican President  at  Washington.  It  is  not  yet  decided 
whether  the  Queen  will  go  on  foot  or  by  carriage  from 
the  Palais  Royal  to  the  New  Church,  where  the  ceremony 
will  take  place.  Kings  always  go  on  foot.  In  the  cor- 
tege is  carried  the  regalia,  which  contains  one  thing  en- 
tirely peculiar  to  Holland,  and  that  is  a copy  of  the  Con- 
stitution, richly  bound.  It  is  upon  this  that  the  Queen 
takes  the  oath. 

In  the  church  she  finds  herself  surrounded  by  her  min- 
isters, the  dignitaries  of  state,  governors  of  her  provinces, 
etc.  And  in  presence  of  the  representatives  of  the  Stntes- 
Gcneral,  one  hundred  members  of  the  Second  Chamber, 
eighty  members  of  the  First,  she  takes  the  oath  as  follows: 
“I  swear  to  the  Dutch  people  that  I will  always  maintain 
and  observe  the  Constitution  of  this  country,  that  I will 
defend  it  with  all  my  power,  and  will  guard  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  territory  of  this  country.  That  I will 
protect  the  general  and  individual  rights  of  all  my  sub- 
jects, and  will  forward  the  general  and  special  well-being 


by  all  the  means  that  the  law  places  at  iny  disposition,  as 
is  the  duty  of  a good  king  or  queen.” 

Then  the  members  of  the  Statos-General  take  the  oath 
of  fidelity,  one  by  one,  by  holding  up  two  fingers  of  the 
right  hand.  Even  the  ministers  ao  not  take  the  oath.  It 
is  a bond  established  between  the  Queen  and  her  people 
in  the  person  of  their  representatives. 

The  following  day  there  will  be  a military  f6te,  at  which 
it  is  probable  the  Queen  will  present  flags  to  the  regi- 
ments; and  in  the  evening  there  will  be  a great  maritime 
f(5te,  in  which  flotillas  from  every  commune  in  Holland 
will  take  part.  This  does  not  mean  the  Dutch  navy 
alone,  but  every  craft  that  lives  on  the  Dutch  canals,  filled 
with  groups  of  peasantry  in  the  national  costume  of  each 
town. 

Holland  is  arranging  for  an  exhibition  of  souvenirs  of 
the  house  of  Orange-Nassau  during  the  coronation  fetes, 
and  also  for  the  most  remarkable  and  complete  exhibition 
of  Rembrandt’s  works  that  has  ever  been  made,  for  which 
Queen  Victoria  and  many  others  have  promised  to  lend 
their  private  collections.  “ We  want  to  show  the  world,” 
a distinguished  Hollander  said  to  me, “that  while  we  find 
the  house  of  Orange-Nassau  interesting,  we  find  our  Rem- 
brandt one  of  our  national  glories  also,  and,  as  we  are 
republican  in  spirit,  no  less  worthy  of  notice  Ilian  our 
Queen.” 

A sum  of  money  will  be  offered  by  the  Dutch  people  to 
the  Queen-Regent  on  her  daughter’s  accession,  as  a token 


EMMA,  QUEEN-KEG  ENT  OF  HOLLAND. 


of  sympathy  and  of  gratitude,  which  she  has  signified  her 
intention  of  devoting  to  the  foundation  of  a charily  or 
some  useful  enterprise.  The  Holland  people  also  wished 
to  make  a present  to  the  Queen,  but  her  mother  has  pub- 
lished a statement  that  by  mutual  agreement  between 
herself  and  Queen  Wilhelmina  the  latter  would  accept 
nothing,  feeling  that  she  1ms  as  yet  merited  nothing. 

Paris,  August  18.  Al.LEN  SkKGEANT. 
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TIIE  Bt'KIAL  OF  BISMARCK— CROWDS  AT  TI1E  GATE  OF  THE  SCHLOSS  AT  FRIED R1CHSRU H. 


THE  BURIAL  OF  BISMARCK. 

BY  JULIAN  RALPH, 

Spkuiai.  CouKK.sruNnKNT  of  “Haiu’icu’s  Wkkki.y." 

Hamiiuko,  August  t>. 

The  obsequies  of  the  most  extraordinary  man  since 
Napoleon,  if  not  of  the  entire  century,  were  ns  unconven- 
tional as  had  been  his  career.  “I  detest  ‘ first-class  fu- 
nerals,”’ he  had  said  to  Dr.  Schweninger,  as  the  two  sat. 
looking  at  the  green  hill  crest  on  the  edge  of  the  forest 
opposite  his  house.  “ I want  to  be  buried  there,  quietly. 
See  that  no  fuss  is  made  over  me.”  He  thought  a mo- 
ment, and  then  a gleam  in  his  eye  betokened  a flash  of 
the  dry  humor  which  always  distinguished  his  speech. 
"At  all  events,  I had  a first-class  funeral  when  I left 
Berlin  nine  years  ago,  and  that  is  enough.” 

Prince  Otto  von  Bismarck  died  on  Saturday,  July  30, 
at  his  Schloss  in  Pricdriclisruh,  in  the  Sachsenwald,  sev 
enteen  miles  from  Hamburg.  He  had  been  very  weak 
for  months,  but  was  actually  ill  only  parts  of  a few  days. 
He  was  so  entirely  without  consciousness  of  what  was 
coming  that  on  the  day  before  he  died  he  gave  his  servant 
two  new  meerschaum  ptpes  to  color  for  him.  His  daugh- 
ter and  her  husband.  Count  Ilantzau,  managed  the  Schloss 
for  him,  and  she  was  at  his  side  when  the  end  came.  His 
sons  and  his  physician  and  intimate  friend  of  fifteen 
years'  standing — Dr.  Schweninger — had  gone  their  ways, 
and  had  to  be  telegraphed  for.  The  last  to  return  was 
the  doctor,  who  only  reached  the  Schloss  in  time  to  feel 
the  final  flutter  of  the  Iron  Chancellor's  pulse. 

Germany  was  as  unprepared  as  the  family — as  the  Prince 
himself.  When  the  news  went  forth  from  the  little  post- 
office  built  in  the  wall  of  the  Prince’s  grounds,  the  Amer- 
ican newspapers,  profiting  by  . the  difference  in  time,  were 
the  only  ones  in  Christendom  which  acquainted  their  whole 
public  with  the  disaster.  In  Germany  Bismarck’s  personal 
organ,  the  Hamburger  Nnchricliten,  got  out  an  "extra,” 
but  for  the  most  part  the  news  leaked  weakly  from  the 
railway  telegraph-operators  at  all  the  stations  in  the  em- 
pire. Bidden  by  Harper’s  Weekly  and  by  a London 
newspaper  editor  to  attend  the  formal  burial  before  the 
Emperor,  I hastened  to  Germany,  expecting,  as  every  one 
did,  to  see  the  Emperor  assume  charge  of  the  affair,  and 
make  of  it  a demonstration  iu  one  stroke  of  the  grief  and 
of  the  majesty  of  Germania.  In  all  the  world -there  .lives 
no  man  who  could  have  arranged  a more  gigantic  and  im- 
pressive spectacle  than  could  William  II.  with  the  body 
of  the  empire-builder  as  the  basis  and  his  vast  army  as 
the  superstructure.  But  he  was  to  be  thwarted— at  this 
distance  the  whole  truth  should  be  made  clear — and  there 
was  to  he  no  grand  spectacle,  no  burial  at  all.  . 

On  Monday  night,  as  the  Emperor  was  on  liis  way  from 
Norway  and  I was  making  sixty  miles  an  hour  through 
Germany,  there  seemed  no  chance  blit  that  at  least  two 
days  must  pass  before  formal  expression  could:  be  given 
to  Germany’s  grief;  and  yet,  when  Hamburg  was  reached 
on  Tuesday  morning,  I was  told,”  The  funeral  takes  place 
to-day;  perhaps  even  now  it  is  over.”  It  did  take  place 
that  day,  but  not  until  evening,  when  the  Emperor  was 
able  to  reach  the  side  of  the  closed  coffin. 

After  the  stroke  of  death  had  fallen.  Dr.  Schweninger 
embalmed  the  body  with  his  own  hands,  and  laid  it  back 
upon  the  death  bed  in  the  position  iu  which  lie  had  scores 
of  times  seen  the  Man  of  Blood  and  Iron  lie  when  asleep. 


He  put  the  right  arm  out,  with  the  hand  over  the  edge  of 
the  bed;  the  face  and  head  inclined  toward  the  right 
shoulder;  the  left  arm  a little  apart  from  the  body.  Iu 
the  left  hand  he  put  four  roses — a white  one  of  his  own 
choice,  and  three  dark  ones,  such  as  the  great  Bismarck 
loved.  "Dark  roses  suit  a man  of  my  years  best,”  he 
used  to  say.  These,  in  this  ease,  were  the  gift  of  an 
elderly  Austrian  noblewoman,  who  idolized  the  Prince, 
and  had  hastened  to  Friedriclisruh  at  the  first  warning 
that  he  was  ill.  Thus  the  Prince  was  seen  by  her,  by 
Lenbnch  the  famous  painter,  by  Eugen  Wolf  the  travel- 
ler, by  Mr.  Sidney  Whitman,  and  by  two  or  three  other 
close  personal  friends.  Including  the  family,  not  twenty- 
four  persons  saw  the  maker  of  modern  Germany  after  he 
died.  These  only  saw  a plain  small  wooden  bed,  a chair, 
a table  upon  which  rested  a slight  present  sent  to  the 
Prince  by  a foreign  monarch,  and  four  bare  walls. 

On  Monday  night  the  body  was  lifted  into  a metal  cof- 
fin fitted  into  an  enormous  oaken  box,  whose  sides  were 
blackened  and  decked  with  four  heavy  silver  handles. 
The  body  was  dressed  in  a linen  night  shirt,  and  around 
the  neck  was  folded  a thin  white  cloth,  such  as  lie  always 
wore  in  later  years.  The  roses  remained  in  the  left  hand. 
Those  who  were  privileged  to  see  the  Prince  noticed  more 
than  ever  before  how  small  was  the  well-rounded  head  in 
proportion  to  the  gigantic  frame  of  which  it  was  the  cap- 
ital. The  face  was  thin  and  aged,  but  the  expression  was 
peaceful.  After  thirty  years’  suffering  from  faciul  neu- 
ralgia, and  two  decades  of  familiarity  with  the  gout,  no 
trace  of  pain  or  of  the  agony  that  he  suffered  just  before 
death. was. left  upon  the  rugged,  heavily  lined  face  which 
had  inspired  his  always  poetic  fellow-countrymen  to  speak 
of  him  ns  “an  oak."  At  the  moment  they  were  every- 
where repeating  the  phrase  "the  most  splendid  oak  in 
the  German  forest  has  fallen.” 

The  bed,  the  chair,  and  the  table  were  taken  from  the 
room,  and  the  enormous  coflln  was  moved  to  where  the 
bed  lmd  stood,  in  order  that  the  Prince’s  hotly  might  lie 
precisely  where  death  had  come  upon  him.  So  it  lies 
now,  and  will  until  a vault  in  the  foundations  of  the 
mausoleum  Prince  Herbert  Bismarck  is  to  build  upon  the 
soft  round  hill  in  front  of  the  house  is  ready  to  receive  it. 
The  walls  of  the  room  were  covered  with  black  cloth, 
the  windows  were  coated  over  with  the  same  cloth,  and  a 
pall  of  thin  black  stuff  was  flung  over  the  coffin,  so  that 
it  fell  in  folds  upon  the  floor.  It  is  so  thin  that  the  silver 
handles  gleam  through  it.  On  the  coffin  was  put  a floral 
wreath  from. Prince.  Herbert,  and  another  whose  streamers 
of  silk  bore  the  words,  “ From  Bill  and  Sybille” — Count 
WilliAm  Bismarck  and  his  wife. 

On  the  morning  of  Tuesday,'  August  2,  the  family  gath- 
ered in  the  sombre  chamber  to  take  the  communion,  with 
Pastor  Westphal  of  the  near-by  village  of  Brunstorf  offi- 
ciating. Those  who  attended  this  simple  service  were 
Prince  .Herbert  and  the  Princess;  Count  William,  the 
Countess,  and  their  children;  the  Baroness  von  Arnim, 
sister  of  the  ex-Chancellor.  and  her  daughter,  the  Baroness 
von  Kotze.  The  heavy  lid  of  the  coflln  was  even  then 
screwed  down.  Prince  Hohehlohc  had  come  the  night 
before,  and  had  been  told  that,  owing  to  the  incomplete 
effectiveness  of  the  embalming,  it  had  been  impossible  to 
leave  the  casket  open  any  longer. 

Already  as  I passed  through  Hamburg  that  morning  I 
found  that  souvenir  post-cards  of  Prince  Bismarck  were 
in  all  the  shop  windows,  and  being  offered  ou  the  street 


corners  in  numbers  like  the  leaves  of  Vallombrosn.  And 
in  the  windows  of  certain  fashiouable  shops  were  gigantic 
wreaths  of  the  laurel  and  palm,  with  which  the  Germans 
love  to  typify  death,  or  of  cypress  and  palm  and  roses 
and  lilies.  Each  had  hanging  from  it  a pair  of  long  broad 
ribbons,  while  or  black,  bearing  in  gold  a motto,  and  the 
name  of  some  mourning  guild  or  society.  I did  not 
dream — no  man  who  had  only  the  past  to  go  by  could 
dream — what  a multitude  of  these  wreaths  I was  to  see. 
There  never  was  in  the  history  of  grief  such  a down- 
pour of  symbols  of  that  kind,  such  a despoiling  of  the 
gardens  and  hot-houses  of  an  empire  for  the  heaping  of  a 
nation’s  tribute  upon  the  bier  of  its  people’s  idol. 

I found  Friedriclisruh  a mere  railway  station  in  a 
wooded  country-side.  Despite  the  lavish  generosity  of 
nature,  it  is  not  given  to  man  to  enjoy  in  many  places  a 
scene  so  beautiful  as  this  hamlet  presents.  The  country 
is  undulating,  and  all  broken  with  alternate  patches  of 
cool  dark  green  forest  and  of  brilliant  sunlit  meadows. 
One  might  look  for  a suggestion  of  the  same  combination 
beside  Lake  Champlain,  but  our  uewer  country  has  no 
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farm  land  quite  so  soft  and  pnrklike,  no  forests  quite  so 
clean  and  orderly.  There  is  no  house  to  be  seen  except 
the  Prince's  Schloss  as  you  stand  on  the  railway  station 
platform,  but  on  the  day  of  the  funeral  ceremony  before 
the  Emperor  the  uttermost  quiet  and  restfulness  of  the 
place  was  slightly  jarred  by  a line  of  men  and  women 
seated  on  the  grassy  hill  overlooking  the  Schloss,  by  a 
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been  for  years  resting  '"‘‘''US  frees  to  strike  .be 
forest  quiet  wll,‘‘)n,je  eXcfpt  when  a three-hundred- 

feet  from  bis  gates,  at  tbf  fo^1(i ‘e“  of  Prince  Herbert 
asked  to  be  ^rtitH^Byr  JJ^k  ^ f()UU(,  tlll!  Schloas  to 
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IB'WUof  which  I bad  heard  and  so 
came  upon  scenes  most  strange  to  An'c,;1L;n,' ° .„Bre 
nn  houses  were  in  sight,  there  were  hotels,  and  they  were 
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?nc  teer  ami  eating.  They  were  so  orderly  that  one  beard 
'J  ^ "ml  until  lie  climbed  a knoll  or  turned  a corner 
and  found  himself  confronting  the  rows  of  tables  under 
ti,e  trees  and  the  groups  of  men  and  women  plying  knives 
and  fork's  and  draining  metal-lopped  glass  tankards.  To 
be  under  tlie  shock  of  the  blow  of  a gigantic  stroke  of 
death  and  then  to  find  the  mourners  all  eatiug  and  drink- 
inn  smoking  and  idling,  in  the  very  presence  of  the 
Leveller  was  a trial  to  foreign  sensibilities-,  and  yet,  an 
tour  later,  I wrote  in  my  note  book  these  words,  They 
dare  any  people  to  question  tiie  depth  and  sincerity  of 
their  grief ” As  a Stge  has  said,  "In  other  laods,  other 

,m  The  Kaiser  telegraphed  from  Kiel  that  lie  would  reach 
Friedriclisruh  at  six  o’clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  fu- 
ncral  ceremony  was  set  for  that  hour  By  four  o’clock 
telegrams  to  the  Emperor  began  to  collect  in  the  railway 
telegraph  office,  and  at  the  same  time  the  crowds  deserted 
the  beer-gardens  and  reassembled  before  flic  beb loss  gates, 
in  tlie  narrow  space  between  them  and  the  railway.  At 

half  past  live  o’clock  two  extra  large  locomotives  coupled 
together  rushed  up  to  the  station  having  been  sent  in 
advance  of  the  imperial  train  to  feel.the  way  for  it,  and  to 
take  tlie  blow  iiTcasc  tlie  rails  lmd  been  tampered  with  by 
murderous  bands.  Thus  are  all  monarchs  guarded  when 
they  travel  in  these  days.  . 

The  iron  outer  gates  of  the  Schloss  were  flung  open,  and 
so  were  the  inner  wooden  gates.  The  men  of  the  31st 
Foot  were  formed  in  a dimblclintr  £o  separate  the,  crowd 
and  wall  it  apart  before  the  gates.  Servants  in  the  green 
forester  livcryiof  the  dead'  Prince  came  pushing  a huge 
roll  of  red  carpet;  which,  when  spread  out,  reached  from 
the  Schloss  to  the  nearest  rail  of  the  railroad  track.  1 he 
crowd  looked  over  the  shoulders  of  the  infantrymen  be- 
tween tliiiir  brass  helmets,  and  saw  the  yellow  front  of 
the  Schloss,  the  broad  curving  gravel  rond,  the  neatly 
edged  lawns,  and  trees  and  bronze  ornaments,  the  many 
windows,  and  the  yellow  and  white  cuirassiers  before  the 

,r”“vviiere  are  the  big  dogs  of  our  Bismarck?”  a woman 

"’’“‘The  last  of  them  all  died  two  months  ago,”  a soldier 
replied.  He  might  have  known  what  was  coming. 

'■  Silouce!”  cried  one  of  the  dandified  officers  with  up- 
curled  yellow  mustache  who  walked,  claukiug  Ins  sword, 
in  the  clear  roadway  between  the  guards. 

Presently  the  Emperor’s  train  came  up  and  stopped, 
then  started  and  crawled  twenty  feet  to  bring  the  steps 
of  the  imperial  saloon-car  to  the  end  of  the  red  carpet. 
We  Americans  have  finer  cars  than  his,  for  the  interiors 
were  comfortable  rather  than  ornate;  but  no  American 
rides  as  he  rode  to  Friedriclisruh,  in  a train  of  nine  such 
cars  All  were  alike  externally— blue  below  the  windows 
and  white  beside  them,  with  a crown  of  gold  on  each 
door,  ami  the  Prussian  arms  on  each  end  of  each  side. 
Tlie  train  was  almost  600  feel  in  length,  was  drawn  by 
two  heavy  engines,  and  was  so  well  built,  so  heavy,  and 
so  well  handled  that  it  slipped  almost  noiselessly  up  to 
its  halting- place  and  stopped  without  a jolt.  We  all  saw 
the  Emperor  in  cocked  naval  hat  standing  behind  a plate- 
glass  window  of  his  saloon-carriage,  beside  his  wife,  with 
his  left,  hand  resting  on  the  handle  of  his  sword.  He 
looked  as  a man  does  who  is  being  photographed. 

The  crowd  began  to  push  against  the  soldiers.  The 
officers  ordered  the  guard-liue  kept  even  and  straight.  I 
saw  a beaming  rosy-faced  girl  with  her  chin  on  the 
shoulder  of  the  infantryman  in  front  of  her,  whispering 
nonsense  in  his  ear,  and  he  was  grinning  with  pleasure 
and  rolling  his  eyes  at  her.  The  crowd  kept  pushing. 
“ Use  force!”  shouted  one  of  the  officers.  Then  the  sol- 
diers pushed  mightily  to  straighten  the  line,  and  I saw  the 
private  who  had  been  flirting  double  liis  body  and  dash  it 
against  the  maiden,  qot  once  or  twice,  but  many  times, 
until  she  cried  with  pain  and  fright. 

Now  there  came  from  the  castle  Prince  Herbert,  tall  nnd 
stalwart  and  handsome,  with  the  beauty  of  an  uucoinnion 
; / I. ...ml  round  and  Imld  • 


many  decorations.  Count  William  was  iu  me  eoeaeo  uni 
and  court,  dress  of  his  office  as  president  of  Kouigsberg. 
The  Empress,  all  in  black,  beautiful  with  the  appearance 
of  greater  youth  than  she  possesses,  and  with  a matronly 
glory  about  her,  oliKedcrtvn  the  steps  of  the  car,  to  he 
welcomed  by  Count  William  Bismarck.  The  Kaiser  fol- 
lowed— u nuiti  of  medium  stature,  showing  a little  stout- 
ness, sunburnt,' the  color  of  a pale  Iudiau,  proud,  cold,' 
acutely  watchful  of  all  around  him.  He  wore  a beaver 
chapeau  with  very  broad  gold  braid  and  the  dark  blue 
suit  of  an  admiral.  His  mustaehios  were  turned  toward 
his  eyes.  His  left  hand  rested  on  his  sword  handle  as  if 
it  had  been  stitched  to  it.  lie  waited  until  Count  William 
had  finished  his  address  to  the  lvuiserin  and  lmd  come 
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forward  and  begun  to  speak  to  were 

Sr£“3s.te 

together  in  a group  foi  an  instaut- 

” It  came  suddenly,  .‘."Sfhe  Prince  We  ex- 

Yea-  we  were*  unprepared,  bald  the  1 nnce.  „ 

n&lfiMg)gEg5323i 


Count  Wilton,  Out  of  ihe  imperial  earriagea  eimienmny 
with  wreaths  and  flowcrs-littered  with  them- on  he 

rnftin  the  floor  and  against  the  walls.  Now  these  nnt 
been  'removed,  and  tweuty-one  chairs  had  been  arranged 
at  one  side  of  the  chamber  opposite  the  coffin.  Only  t he 
toto  need  the  chairs.  The  men  stood  throughout  the 

1UTlie°Empe”)lLewalked  over  to  the  closed 
bending  bis  head,  offered  silent  praye.  Ihe  impress 
wept.  As  tlie  Emperor  continuto  to  sland  after  all  were 
in  the  room,  the  men  followed  his  example.  Fa»Mr 
Westphal  asked  that  one  of  Luther's  majestic  cltota  s be 
suiigPniid  this  was  done  by  all,  without  instruinenlal  ac- 
companiment. Then  Pastor  Westplml  delivered  a short 
address  at  one  pnrt  of  which,  as  if  unmindful  of  the 
Emperor’s  presence,  lie  spoke  of  the  Iron  Uiancellors 
fearlessness  before  men.  ” lie  was  fearless  in  t ie  r pies 
ence  ” lie  said,  ‘'heeansc  his  belief  m the  will  ot  Lou 
made  him  firm  and  unbending  once  he  knew  lie  was 
right.”  At  the  end  of  the  address  a liymu  was  sung,  and 
I ton  the  mourners  passed  out  of  the  l>ieseI,,c?.P^<i“k!,' 
Tim  Emnrcss  was  still  weeping  gently,  und  Bismarck . 


then  the  mourners  passed  uin,  u, 

The  Empress  was  still  weeping  gently,  and  B'smarck  s 
old  valet,  Pillow,  was  sobbing  audibly.  The  Katserm 
gei! tlie  Emperor’s  arm.  ‘^William, 


nudged  the  Emperor  s arm.  >i  , 

is  the  Prince’s  aged  sister.”  To  her  the  Kaiser  went,  and 
warmly  grasped  her  hand.  He  then  shook  hands  with 
Pillow,  whom  he  had  known  from  his  boyhood.  He 
asked  to  he  shown  the  floral  tributes,  and  expressed 
amazement  at  their  size  and  cost  and  numbers  as  I tutco 
Herbert  led  him  from  room  to  room  on  the  ground. tool, 
which  was  literally  heaped  with  these  tributes.  At  the 
gate  the  Emperor  kissed  Prince  Herbert  on  both  sides  of 
his  face,  and  shook  tlie  hands  of  the  others  und  of  the 
officer  in  command  of  the  cuirassiers.  Wo  saw  1 rinee 
Bismarck  assisting  the  Empress  into  tlie  saloon  carnage, 

and  then  for  perhaps  two  minutes  we  could  see  the  Kat- 

ser  standing  by  iter  side  in  tlie  military  attitude  of  one 
will!  is  saluting.  Now  and  then  his  right  hand  went  up 
to  tlie  peak  of  his  cocked  hat.  Then  the  train  moved 
softly  away,  and  the  obsequies  of  the  builder  of  Impeital 
Germany  were  over.  , , „ 

I remained  two  days  at  Friedriclisruh,  and  during  all 
.that  time,  by  night  as.w.eJl.as.  .day.  wreaths  kept  coming 
t6  the  statioi'i  hi  Vau-loads.  ‘ Each  one  wa9  boxed  in  a 
packing  ease,  and  some  of  these  were  eight  feet  long  and 
nearly  as  wide.  One  wreath  took  up  the  body  of  a ba- 
rouche. All  day  and  far  into  Hit?  night  these  were  hauled: 
into  the  garden  of  the  castle,  until  it  too  was  burdeued 
with  them  like  the  castle  itself.  They  lay  all  over  the 
lawns,  against  all  the  trees  and  ornaments— everywhere, 
on  every  side.  There  were  thousands  of  them,  all  huge 
circlets  of  palms  and  flowers  or  cypress  and  flowers,  mid 
always  with  long  silken  ribbons  bearing  a motto  ami 
the  names  of  the  senders.  They  came  from  sovereigns, 
princes,  parliaments,  councils,  states,  towns,  German  colo- 
nies clubs,  societies,  from  Li  Huug-Chang,  even  from  the 
Empress  Frederick.  In  doors  the  furniture  of  the  great 
ground-floor  rooms  was  submerged  beneath  them. 


A FIELD  FANCY. 

The  asters  in  the  orchard  nod 
Serenely  to  anti  fro. 

As  does  the  flossy  golden-rod 
Whene’er  the  breezes  blow. 

I know  that  where  the  zephyrs  stray, 

They’re  acting  all  the  time 
Along  the  dreamy  meadow-way 
A fairy  pantomime. 

R.  K.  Munkittkick. 

THE  HOSPITAL-SHIP  “OLIVETTE.’ 

[Special  Corhesponiiknce  op  “ Harpkii’s  Weekly.”] 

Foil  some  days  prior  to  the  departure  of  this  vessel 
from  Santiago  she  lay  iu  that  port  taking  on  hoard  sick 
soldiers.  On  tlie  afternoon  of  tlie  15tli  of  August  tlie  last 
men  from  tlie  Nautical  Hospital  were  received,  and  tlie 
Olivette  started  for  Hampton  I toads,  to  report  from  there 
to  Washington,  and  receive  further  iustruclious  as  to  what 
course  to  pursue. 

To  tlie  men  who  had  been  on  board  several  days,  wait- 
ing for  the  Olivette  to  leave,  the  news  carried  from  hunk 
to  bunk  that  the  ship  had  actually  left  her  dock  and  was 
hound  to  the  cooler,  life-giving  breezes  of  tlie  North  was 
good  news  indeed.  It  revived  tlie  spirits  of  tlie  sick,  wiio 
through  many  days  of  fever  in  camp  and  in  hospital,  in 
tlie  rain,  tlie  mud,  and  tlie  sun,  had  looked  forward  to  tlie 
day  when  they  would  start  for  home  as  tlie  beginning  of 
tlie  end  of  their  misery. 

It  was  hard  to  realize  that  200  sick  men  were  on  hoard 
tlie  Olivette.  There  was  a silence  along  her  almost  desert- 
ed (leeks  that  was  broken  by  moans  from  tlie  cabin  be- 
hind you,  and  as  you  glanced  through  tile  windows  that 
opened  at  your  side,  there  was  a sad  sight  of  wasted  forms, 
gaunt  faces,  aud  shrunken  arms  and  feet.  Every  berth  was 
full.  Every  room  had  two  occupants,  und  in  corners  stood 
rifles,  nnd  on  the  floor  were  canteens,  clothes,  aud  worn 
army  accoutrements. 

Tlie  surgeon  in  charge  of  the  vessel  and  his  three  assist- 
ants got  mutters  in  good  running  order  by  tlie  second  day 
out.  Their  work  was  hardest  in  tlie  beginning,  ami  then 
il  was  arduous  indeed — the  patients  required  unremitting 
iittenlion.  and  there  was  a wnful  lack  of  nurses.  Some  of 
the  few  were  taken  sick,  and  the  available  force  iniieli  cut 
down  thereby.  They  worked  on  twelve-hour  stretches, 
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and  at  one  time  there  were  but  four  nurses  in  attendance 
on  200  men.  As  most  of  the  patients  lmd  to  have  their 
food  brought  to  them  during  the  first  days,  and  as  there 
was  a continual  dearth  of  dishes  upon  which  to  serve  it, 
someof  tliem  suffered  in  this  respect.  But  us  tlie  vessel  pro- 
gressed northward  and  tlie  majority  of  patients  improved 
steadily,  tlie  dining-room  was  more  crowded  day  by  day, 
nurses'  recovered,  convalescents  were  found  who  were 
willing  and  able  to  Help,  and  the  situation  became  easier. 

There  were  eight  deaths  on  the  ship  from  Santiago  to 
Montuuk.  They  were  all  buried  at  sea.  At  tlie  first  burial 
the  men  leaned  over  tlie  rail  as  tlie  vessel  slowed  down, 
wondering  wliat  had  occurred  to  slop  them  in  mid  oceao. 
But  tile  splash  of  Ihe  iron  and  tlie  flush  of  the  white- 
shrouded  figure  from  tlie  open  port  told  the  tale  to  tlie 
curious  who  lined  the  rail.  As  tlie  screw  took  tlie  water 
again  there  was  no  comment  on  deck.  Afterward  men 
knew  what  one  bell  in  tlie  engine-room,  aud  the  following 
quiet  from  the  vibrating  machinery,  did  mean,  One  boy 
had  a home  letter  stuck  in  tlie  pocket  of  his  flannel  shirt. 

It  was  plainly  signed,”  Your  loving  mother.”  Tlie  Epis- 
copal service  for  burial  at  sea  was  rend  in  each  case. 

At  Hampton  Hoads  tlie  Olivette  reported  by  telegraph 
to  Washington,  and,  anchored  iu  front  of  tlie  two  hotels, 
we  awaited  orders.  The  doctors  here  requisitioned  milk 
and  brandy  from  shore,  two  very  necessary  stimulants, 
and  which  were  not  supplied.  This  was  Friday,  the  19th. 

At  six  that  evening  orders,  signed  Sternberg,  to  report 
to  the  Montuuk  quarantine  station  were  received;  and 
at  daybreak  of  Sunday,  the  21st,  the  Olivette  passed 
Moutauk  light  and  anchored  off  (Jump  Wikoff.  On 
this  run  tlie  men  were  iu  belter  physical  condition 
than  at  any  time  on  the  trip.  Tlie  cool  air  invigorated 
them  the  hope  of  getting  ashore  buoyed  their  spiriis. 
Tlie  quarantine  examiners  at  Montuuk  found  no  con- 
tagion on  the  vessel,  complimented  tlie  officers  in  charge 
on  her  clean  condition  throughout,  und  unofficially  said 
they  were  through  with  Iter.  Men  on  board  hopefully 
scanned  tlie  sumly  shore  and  tlie  new  tents,  and  longed 
for  the  tug  that  would  bring  litem  landing  orders.  It  was 
somewhat  discouraging  to  see  that  slops  anchored  here 
several  days  ahead  of  us  still  had  their  troops  on  hoard. 
But  perhaps  they  held  contagion,  we  argued;  our  vessel 
was  clean.  All  day  long  tlie  convalescents  wailed  on 
deck.  War  stories  were  told  again  and  again  to  different 
groups-  it  was  talk  of  Sun  Juan  and  Caney,  tlie  trenches, 
tlie  first  day’s  fighting,  of  what  men  would  do  when  their 
sick  leave  came,  nml  tlie  everlasting  subject  of  tilings  to 
eat— something  to  lie  hud  in  a farm  house  one  man  knew 
of  or  a disli  in  a Chicago  restaurant  for  twenty  cents. 

Late  that  afternoon  orders  came  again  from  'Washing- 
ton signed  Sternberg,  telling  the  Olivette  to  nurse  her  sick 
on  board  until  such  time  as  Colonel  Forwood  at  Moutauk 
could  receive  them.  This  order  was  followed  by  word 
from  Colonel  Forwood  that  ou  tlie  next  morning  lie  would 
send  out  for  thirty  of  our  ship’s  patients.  Monday  morn- 
ing brought  no  boat  to  carry  these  thirty  men  ashore,  but 
1 it  ten-  o'clock  We  were  approached  by  an  immaculate 
quarantine  tender, with  immaculate  officers  on  hiiam.wno 
inquired,  through  a megaphone,  if  wp  hull  sufficient  coal 
aud  provisions  Icr  go  to  Boston'.  We  replied  we  had 
chough  cob!,  lint  lacked  certain  provisions,  winch  we 
enumerated.  “We  will  send  them  out  m an  hour  with 
your  orders  lo  proceed  to  Boston,”  we  were  answered. 

” I wonder  why  they  brought  us  to  Moutauk,  any  way" 
said  a lean  soldier  who  could  not  get  his  lips  uver  his 
yellow  teeth  — fever  treats  a mull's  face  that  way.  I 

wasn't  stuck  on  looking  at  their  sund  hills. ' 

•*  If  we  stay  by  Hie  old  Olivette  we’ll  learn  tlie  whole 
Atlantic  coast;  Portsmouth  and  Halifax  next  slops;  laud 
what's  left  of  us  in  Labrador,"  said  another. 

All  day  long  we  waited  for  a barrel  of  potatoes  l»o 
quarters  of  beef,  eggs,  and  a little  nnlk  und  hmndy  to 
give  to  the  dying,  toio  could  retain  no  other  niiillisliment, 
and  which  had  been  requisitioned  Sunday  morning  the 
instant  we  made  port,  and  which  we  lmd  asked  for  again 
Monday.  At  ten  minutes  of  five  in  tlie  afternoon  we  had 
all  our  stores,  excepting  tlie  milk,  on  hoard,  "jso 
proceed  to  Boston  and  send  our  sick  to  ihe  city  hospitals. 
We  weighed  anchor  at  five.  At  eight  o clock  on  Tuesday 
morning  we  were  at  Hie  Boston  quarantine  station.  « 
showed  a clean  hill  of  health  from  the  Montnuk  nu  bil  - 
ities. The  Boston  men  asked  us  to  remain  at  anchor  -until 
final  hospital  arrangements  were  completed  and  t 
decided  where  best  to  dock  our  vessel.  As  we  w uu«l.  me 
same  familiar  condition  of  waiting,  we  were  saluted  »>“> 
music,  cheers,  tears  from  women,  and  fluttering  w hitL  fro 
every  excursion-boat  that  knew  we  were  in  tlie  liaroor. 
At  eleven  o'clock  we  were  told  everything  was  ruuly  to 
receive  our  sick,  and  we  steamed  to  Lewis  s 1 


our  sick,  ann  wo  bicmucu  ^ ^ 

Boston  lmd  everything  prepared— ambulances,  duct  s, 
nurses.  Tlie  vociferous  cheering  crowds  were  lie  i oP^ 
ly  iu  check  by  tlie  police,  and  tlie  sick  of  the  OUc  & - ™ 
he  thankful  they  did  get  to  Boston,  instead  of  being  lamlc 
at  tlie  improvised  hospitals  at  Moutauk  1 oint 

They  are  getting  the  best  of  attention  at  tins  city  » 
pilals,  and  tlie  wandering  voyage  is  at  an  end.  in  y 
getting  propel  stimulants  and  nourishment,  good 
ing,  ami  quiet.  All  of  which  they  would  have  lm djn* 
forty-eight  hours  sooner  if  we  lmd  not  visiU-tl  5 ' 

whieli  could  have  been  avoided  if  somebody  in 
that  Montuuk  could  not  or  would  not  receive  us  anil 
Boston  would  and  could  do  so  thoroughly  ■ 
wise,  we  probably  would  not  have  buried  a man  ■ « W- 
Cod,  and  fewer  men  would  have  gone  ashore  on  stretol  rs, 
and  those  who  did  would  have  been  m a he 

““Lieutenant  William  Tiffany,  of  tlie  First  United  Stales 
Volunteer  Cavalry,  died  in  Boston  two  days  ‘ d 
Olivette  arrived  there.  The  cause  is  stated  sis  j 

starvation.  “By  starvation,  1 mean  J1. . t w-e 
standpoint.  I do  not  mean  lo  say  that  lie  did 
food,  but  that  he  did  not  have  food  suitable  to  tbe 
dition  of  a convalescent.”  ,,  fr;frnnv's 

It  cannot  he  stated  that  the  delay  caused  *J  • , j 

death,  but  it  is  assuredly  a fact  that  if  Mr-  1 * > r 

received  proper  food  and  care  forty-eight  ho  * ... 
than  ho  did  he  would  have  lmd  a better  chance  V 
Reallv  there  was  no  reason  for  our  slopping  at J .on 
We  did  get  the  brandy  we  bad  asked  for  at  H»”JP ' 
Roads,  but  we  did  not  get  the  milk  we  wanted  to  st  ei 
on  dving  men.  and  Boston  had  both  brandy  aitd ■ 
There  was  no  sense  whatever  in  going  to  Montana, 
made  Boston  forty -eight  hours  later.  ^ ^ ^ MakTIN. 
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Manhattan, 
Martini,  Whiskey, 
Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin. 
Vermouth,  And  York. 

1 ACocktailMustBe 
ColdTo  BeGoodiTo 
Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
Over  Cracked  Ice, 

! (Not  Shaven)  Stir 
And  Strain  Off. 
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VIN  MARIAN! 


IE--Tfie  Famous  Ionic  for  Body  and  Brain, 

Hariani  Wine  gives  power  to  the  brain,  strength 
and  elasticity  to  the  muscles  and  richness  to  the 
blood.  It  is  a promoter  of  good  health  and  longevity. 
Hariani  Wine^  is  endorsed  by  more  than  8,ooo 

General,  Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  | American  physicians.  It 
is  specially  indicated  for 
General  Debility,  Overwork, 
Profound  Depression  and 
Exhaustion,  Throat  and 
Lung  Diseases,  Consump- 
tion and  Malaria. 


Hariani  Wine  is  in- 
valuable for  overworked 
men,  delicate  women  and 
sickly  children.  It  soothes, 


Letters 

of 

Credit, 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  A frica. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankeks.  No.  69  Wall  Stkekt. 


“Regarding  the  Infantry  marching  In  the 
recent  manoeuvres.  It  was  the  best  seen  during 
my  command  at  Aldershot.  Many  officers 
availed  themselves  of  the  tonic  and  reconstitu- 
ent  properties  of  the  well-known  Marian! 
Wine,  the  mostcertain  as  well  as  the  most  palat- 
able methudof  inducing  resistance  to  fatigue." 

Frum  “ The  London  Sketch.." 

Paris — 41  Boulevard  Haussmann;  London — 83 


strengthens  and  sustains 


the  system,  and 
body  and  brain. 


braces 


To  those  who  will  kindly  write  to  MAR[ANI  ft 
CO.,  52  West  15th  Street,  New  York  City,  will  be  sent, 
free,  book  containing  portraits  with  endorsements  of 
Emperors,  Empress,  Princes,  Cardinals,  Archbishops 
and  other  interesting  matter.  Mention -this  publication, 
Mortimer  Street;  Montreal— 28-30  Hospital  St. 


5 WONDERFUL  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS  \ 

power  of  4 

-invaluable  for  Army  and  Navy,  War  Cottc-  A 
cc  Meets.  Regalias. Travel,  and  the  Theatre.  T 
inscriptive  Catalogue.  For  sale  by  lead-  0 
'"th  0,l,'cians  throughout  the  United  A 

B.  Starr,  F.  G.  Schmidt,  Gall  & ^ 

Hyman.  Berg  A 
Holmes.  Will-  A 

t 

f 

_ I* 

What  Is  It? 

Why,  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite 

Natural  Champagne 

Fermented  in  the  bottle,  Excels  in  health^ 
giving  properties.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
or  address 

The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co, 

Hammondsport,  N.  Y, 

Tomore  thoroughly  introduce  ourproductions,  we  will  deliverat 
any  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
ing an  express  office,  one  assorted  cate  containing  twelve  bottles 
follows:  One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age.  Beef  Iron  and  Wine,  and 
Cognac  Process  Brandy,  and  nine  quart  bottles  of  assorted  Still  Wines, 
making  I doz.  varieties,  on  receipt  of  address  accompanied  with  $6.00. 

A NEW  POCO. 

The  folding  Gem. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
most  caref  ully  buUt  of  all 
the  low-priced  cameras. 

A marvel  of  compactness 
weighing  one  pound, and 
only  an  Inch  and  a-half 
thick,  closed.  Autoi 
ically  locki 
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GETTYSBURG  BATTLEFIELD 

Low-Rate  Personally-Conducted 
Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  recent  triumphs  of  our  arms  by  sea'  and 
land  revives  the  interest  in  that  greatest  of  all 
American  battlefields.  Gettysburg.  In  order 
that  the  residents  of  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  neighboring  cities  may  visit  this  great 
battlefield  m the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  arranged 
for  a three-day  personally  conducted  tour  on 
Saturday,  September  3. 

Leave  New  York 8.50  A. M. ... $1*3  00 

Trenton 10.58  “ ...  1150 

Philadelphia. .12. 20 P.M.  ...  9 00 

Proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

Rate  includes  transportation  in  each  direction, 
dinner  at  Philadelphia  going  and  returning  to 
passengers  from  NewYorkaml  Trenton,  one  and 
three-fourths  days’  hotel  accommodations,  and 
carriage  drive  over  the  entire  battlefield  under 
the  direction  of  Capt.  James  T.  Long,  thecelebra- 
ted  guide,  who  will  describe  the  battle  at  the 
prominent  points  of  the  field.  A tourist  agent 
and  chaperon  will  accompany  the  party.  A Pull- 
man parlor-car  will  be  run  through  from  Phila- 
delphia to  Gettysburg  and  return. 

For  itineraries,  tickets,  and  full  information 
apply  to  nearest  ticket  agent ; Tourist  Agents, 
11%  Broadway,  New  York,  and  789  Broad 
Street,  Newark, N.J.;  or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd, 
Assistant  General  Passenger  Agent,  Philadelphia! 

1 ‘ Silver  Plate  that  Wears.  * * 

Your  Spoons 

Forks,  etc  , will  be  perfection  in  durability,  beauty  of 
design  and  brilliancy  offin- 
sh,  if  they  are  selected 
from  patterns  stamped 

“1847 


I CHEW  | 

IBeeman’s: 

The  j 

j Original  r 

Pepsin; 

Gum 

Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  Are  Imitations. 


SMITH  & WESSON 

REVOLVERS. 


TWELVE  DIFFERENT  STYLES. 
ONLY  ONE  QUALITY. 

Catalogue  free. 


Smith  & Wesson, 


15  otocRbridgc 
SPRINGFIELD.  T 


WANTED  0RDEXCHAM8t 
lia-lLLLDHARBACH4CO.809  FilbertSt.Phiia.pl: 


When  you  buy 


alLtobacco  cigarettes  insist  on  having 

the  best  quality  " 

the  best  made 
the  best  value 
the  best  smoke. 

you  can  get  all  these  in  the  popular 

Van  Bibber 
Little  Cigars 

They  are  made  of  the  finest  quality  of  imported 
whole  leaf  tobacco  — arc  made  as  perfectly  as 
any  cigar  in  the  world  — burn  evenly  — do  not 
bite  the  tongue,  and  are  always  the  same. 

25c.  for  jo. 

H.  Ellis Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  American,  Tobacco  Co,,  Successor  * 


There  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Eastman  Kodak 


Half  the  charm  of  a photographic  outing  is  lost 


Kodaks 


KODAKS  $5.00  to  $35.00. 

Catalogues  fret  at  agencies  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 
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HARPER’S  PERIODICALS 

MAGAZINE,  $4  00  a year.  BAZAR,  - - $4  00  a year.  £ 

4 00  a year.  LITERATURE,  4 00  a year  £ 

ROUND  TABLE,  $1  00  a year.  | 
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r „ itanccs  natural 

to  the  stomach.  Kill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Peps  alt  ami  use  it  in  plncc  of  salt  at 
meals.  If  you  have  indigestion  your 


•uni  of  the  dissolving  or  digestive 
Pcpsalt  t aken  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals  makes  good  this  de- 
ficiency, as  you  take  with  every 
iful  of  your  food  a similar 
substance  totnat  which  isrcqaired 
and  at  the  right  time,  and  vouf 
indigestion  is  a thing  of  the  pout 
Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker 
bottle  and  try  it. 

Price  2S  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Vaupei.  Samaritan  co.. 
45  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Indian  at  ton  Ha*  Mo  Terror a For  Him 

That  salt-shaker  Is  filled  with  PepaRlt 

PEPS  ALT  CURES  ARC  PREVENTS  iNOIOESTION 


•I  Inn!  supposed,  until  yeuenuy.  Doctor,  Him  the  days  of  the  bleeding  or  patients  were  past." 
'•  And  so  they  arc.  But  what  changed  your  mind  ?” 

“ The  bill  you  sent  tnc.” 
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••A  PERFECT  FOOD -as  Wholesome  ( 
as  it  is  Delicious , 

Waller  Baker  &Co/s< 

Breakfast! 

Cocoa 


The  Standard  for 
Purity  and 
Excellence.... 

TnleMirk. 

1 Costs  less  than  one  cent  a cup.  ’ 

Our  Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package. 


Walter  Baker  & Co.  Lid. , 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 


ESTABLISHED  1780. 


Hosicry. 

Main  uul  Fancy  Lisle  Thread,  Silk,  ami 
Ca-limerc  Hose  nml  Half- Hose. 
Ladies'  and  (icnllemen's  ( iulfaud  Bicycle  Hose 

Summer  Underwear. 

Cartwright  tV  Warner's 

Celebrated  Underwear 

I..r  Children,  Udkv  itvl  <;«mililm*n. 

cBtoaAvatj  cAj>  1 dt. 


For  absolute  comfort  and  convenience 
In  CAMPING  or  YACHTING 

“PERFECTION 

AIR  MATTRESSES  AND  CUSHIONS 

are  important  requisites-lhey  are  water- 
proof, light,  and  convenient— can  be  de- 
flated and  rolled  into  small  compass. 
Desirable  for  hospital  or  home  use. 

Free  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all  about  them. 

MECHANICAL  KA1IKIC  CO., 


Nathan  B.  Goodnow  & Co., 

BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED  IS7J. 

2 Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a General  Hanking  Iluslness,  including  the 
I'nrrhiKic  and  Salt-  ol  Slocks,  Bonds,  and  (•rain,  tor 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 

Dealers  in  Government  and  Railroad  Itond*. 

Hooks  containing  l our  Year  llange  of  Prices, 

Dividends,  and  l-.arnings  sent  fr.-e  on  

A I Vnniinenlly  Invested  l umlof 111  V 

DIIKD  AND  TWkNTN  KOI’  II  l’llOl>AM» 
Dill. I.  A HS  is  held 


tv  ill.  u 


■olicited. 


NEW  YORK. 


Joseph  Cillott’s 

STEEL  PENS. 

COLO  MEDAL,  paris  exposition.  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AWARD 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

If fte's  Olive  Oil  is  both  the  best 
and  cheapest,  quality  considered. 

The  Chemical  Analyst  of  S.  Rae  & Co ,'s  jj 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  Sept.  15th,  1896,  \ 
by  the  Ledoux  Chemical  Laboratory,  declares  H to  ; 
be  “unadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oi  ; 
or  other  substance.  It  is  free  from  rancidity  and  all  p 
other  undesirable  qualities,  and  it  is  of  Superior 
Quality  and  Flavor.” 

S.  RAE  & CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy. 

Kotnbllshed  1836. 
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I An  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine  for  Youth 

jj  THE  SEPTEMBER  ISSUE  COSTA  INS 

& HOW  THE  POWDER-BOY  GAVE  US  COURAOE.  Ily  Lieutenant- 

i;(  Commander  Aliiion  V.  Wadhams,  U.  S.  N.  An  account  of  the  Ths- 

;i|  ,-aror it  in  1869  al  the  time  of  .1  former  Cuban  insurrection,  when  (I  *a> 

thought  that  war  between  the  United  States  and  Spain  was  imminent. 

A TinELY  SHOT.  By  Colonel  Henry  Inman.  An  incident  in  the 
early  career  of  “ Buffalo  Bill.” 

THE  COPPER  PRINCESS.  By  Kirk  Munroe.  ( Continued .) 

THE  KING  OF  THE  PLAINS.  A spirited  account  of  a contest  -i( 
between  a wild  Western  steer  and  a domestic  goat. 

THE  BOY  IS  FATHER  TO  THE  MAN.  An  incident  of  the  boyhood  of 

Admiral  George  Dewey.  fl 

THE  ADVENTURERS.  By  H.  B.  Marriott  Watson.  (i Continual .)  jjf 
THE  LITTLEST  CADDIE.  By  F.  H.  Spearman.  A Golf  Story. 

THE  HINDOO  GAITE  OF  TETHER-BALL.  By  Julian  Ralph. 

THE  LATEST  EXPLORER  OF  ASIA.  By  Cyrus  C.  Adams.  Tens  of  | 
! the  heroism  displayed  by  Dr.  Sven  Hedin  in  his  perilous  trip  ihrougi  . 

1 the  deserts  of  Central  Asia.  A 


SNIPD  AND  SNIPE-SHOOTING. 

sport.  Illustrated  by  A.  11.  Frost. 


A timely  paper  on  a seasons 


iible 


!j;  AN  EPISODE  OF  THE  WAR  OF  1870-71.  By  Henry  W.  Fischer,  a a 
||*  war-story  that  treats  of  the  conduct  of  a boy  in  peculiarly  tr)ine  £ 
jfi  circumstances.  4 

!j;  A GENTLEHAN  ADVENTURER.  By  Reginald  Gourlay.  An  in-  | 
I teresting  account  of  the  life  and  adventures  of  Sir  William  Monson.  ^ 

| THE  EDITOR’S  TABLE,  STAMPS  AND  COINS,  THE  CAMERA  CLUB,  jj 


Those  Fine  English  Tobaccos 

Put  IIP  by  W.  D.  & H.  O. WILLS  of  Itrtatol.  Ktigliind.  ^ CStW&Tfl  Uo  f 

r their  superb  flavor  and  exquialle  aroma,  can  ■*  Bte€  OlStlCS 
■ to  u>  for  price  lint  of  the  well-known  brands,-  Gold  Flake, no.  I 
J.  W.  SUKBKUO,  Sole  Agent,  159  Fulton  Street,  NEW  YORK. 


and  PROBLEMS  AND  PUZZLES 


10  Cents  n Cu\t\i . 


$ t oo  « Tear. 


nd  famous  the  wnrhl  orr 
-fl  obUmi.-d  f<>r  you  liy  yoi 
If  he  will  not  get  them. 


| New  York  HARPER  & BROTHERS 

■(ji  PUBLISHERS 


“AMERICA’S  GREAT  RESORTS, 

Digitized  by  VjOO^lC 


99  48  pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a two-con* 

by  CEORCE  H.  DANIELS,  C.  P.  A.  New  York  Central,  No<v  ter*. 
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PENN  STATE 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  SEPTEMBER  10,  1S98. 


TEN  CENTS  A COPY. 
FOUR  DOLLARS  A YEAR. 


WITH  OUR  TROOPS  IN  PUERTO  RICO. 


THE  4th  OHIO  VOLUNTEERS,  COLONEL  COIT,  IN  A SKIRMISH  AT  RARRIO  DE  LAS  PALMAS  ON  THE  ROAD  To  CAYKV 


Drawn  by  T.  df.  Thclstrip  from  a Sketch  by  T.  Dart  Walker,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper's  Weekly”  with  General  Miles's  Forces. — [See  Pack  807.] 
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IT  is  evident  from  tlie  statement  by  Dr.  Senn, 
and  from  tbe  conclusions  reached  by  the  corps 
of  surgeons  at  tbe  camp,  that  Montauk  ought 
to  be  abandoned  at  once.  Both  Dr.  Sens  and  Dr. 
Edson  unite  in  saying  that  if  the  camp  remain, 
there  will  be  an  outbreak  of  typhoid  more  terrible 
than  the  country  has  ever  yet  known.  The  aban- 
donment of  this  camp  is  entirely  within  the  power 
of  tbe  War  Department. 

We  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  letter  on  Mon- 
tauk Point  which  will  be  found  in  another  column. 
The  charges  which  have  been  made  against  the 
officers  of  the  Seventy-first  Regiment  are  of  so 
grave  a character  that  they  must  not  be  overlooked 
The  United  States  government  is  the  only  power 
which  can  adequately  punish  men  guilty  of  such 
offences  as  liqye  been  charged  against  these  officers. 
In  oitler  that  punishment  may  be  meted  out,  if  it 
be  deserved,  this  regiment  should  not  be  mustered 
out  until  a thorough  investigation  has  been  had  of 
all  the  charges  made  against  its  officers.  Mean- 
time. of  course,  the  men  can  remain  at  home,  but 
the  United  States  should  keep  control  until  pun- 
ishment has  been  administered,  or  until  it  has  been 
proved  that  punishment  is  not  deserved 

The  new  development  in  the  Dreyfus  case  is  a 
severe  blow  to  the  French  army  and  to  the  French 
nation.  It  was  already  known  that  Dreyfus  was 
convicted  on  secret  testimony,  and  now  it  turns  out 
that  part  of  this  secret  testimony  was  forged  by 
Colonel  Henry  for  the  protection  of  the  head- 
quarters  stnff.  Henry  has  commit  ted  suicide,  and 
General  BoiSDEFFRE,  the  head  of  the  staff  and  the 
president  of  the  Dreyfus  court  martial,  has  resign- 
ed. The  world  knows  that  DREYFUS  has  not  been 
proved  guilty,  and  that  tbe  army  has  insisted  that 
the  nation  should  do  him  the  injustice  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  army  itself  against  suspicion  of  gen- 
eral corruption  and  even  of  treason 

We  regret  exceedingly  that  Mr.  Hoar  does  not 
find  the  English  embassy  desirable  or  practicable. 
Mr.  Hay  ought  to  have  a worthy  successor,  because 
he  himself  is  a worthy  successor  to  Mr.  I.OWKI.L, 
Mr.  Phf.lps,  and  Mr.  Bayard,  and  Senator  Hoar 
is  qualified  before  almost  any  one  else  in  the  Re- 
publican party  to  take  a place  in  this  group  of 
worthy  representatives  of  the  republic.  But  this 
lesson,  at  least,  we  learn  from  one  of  the  reasons 
given,  whether  with  truth  or  not  we  do  not  know, 
for  his  refusal  to  consider  President  MuKinley's 
offer  to  him:  Must  we  always  find  our  worthy 
ambassadors  to  the  Court  of  St.  James  among  rich 
men.  or  will  the  nation  some  day  pay  a sufficient 
compensation  to  its  representative  to  enable  a poor 
man  to  accept  its  honors  and  its  duties! 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  Secretary  Long  and 
tbe  Navy  Department  are  intending  to  do  some- 
thing to  reform  the  grotesque  character  of  the  pres- 
ent methods  of  rewarding  officers.  As  the  Weekly 
has  pointed  out,  there  is  no  way  at  present  to  pro- 
mote a naval  officer  for  worthy  service  except  at 
the  expense  of  his  brother  officers.  We  have  re- 
ceived several  communications  on  this  subject,  and 
the  country  at  large,  which  is  interested  in  the 
navy,  seems  to  feel  that  the  government  ought  it- 
self to  pay  its  heroes,  and  should  not  charge  their 
reward  upon  presumably  equally  capable  officers 
who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  to  distinguish 
themselves.  Mr.  Long,  we  understand,  proposes  a 
roll  of  honor  for  the  promoted  men  and  an  increase 
of  their  pay.  This  is  well.  Another  way  would 
be  to  group  the  promoted  officer  with  an  officer  at 
the  time  several  numbers  ahoad  of  him.  both  going 
up  together.  Some  way  certainly  might  be  found 
better  than  the  present  way.  We  arc  sure  that 
Congress  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the  country 
would  object  to  paying  the  bill  of  its  own  gratitude. 

General  Wood  j«-.  making  excellent  use  of  his 
authority  over  the  district  of  Santiago.  His  first 
aim  lias  been  to  enforce  order  and  restore  confi- 
dence, and  then  to  establish  an  American  school 
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system  as  far  as  conditions  would  permit.  He  lias 
increased  the  number  of  the  police,  and  reduced 
the  salaries  of  a number  of  officials  who  were  very 
expensive  and  little  more  than  ornamental.  His 
reform  of  the  schools  is  admirable.  It  was  found 
that  functionaries  known  as  school  commissioners 
were  getting  most  of  the  pay  for  comparatively  lit- 
tle work,  while  miserably  underpaid  teachers  were 
giving  such  defective  instruction  ns  their  training 
fitted  them  for.  General  Wood  lias  increased  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers,  and  provided  for  the  teach- 
ing of  the  English  language  therein.  These  changes 
may  he  unpalatable  at  first  to  Spanish  and  Cuban 
prejudice  and  indolence,  hut  with  experience  will 
come  a gradual  consciousness  of  what  intelligent 
citizenship  means.  It  has  been  noticed  already  that 
new  energy  seems  to  have  lieen  diffused  among 
the  inhabitants  of  the  city,  and  that  even  the  daily 
siesta  seems  to  have  been  given  up 

Information  given  by  our  consular  reports  on 
the  character  of  Eastern  markets  is  especially  val- 
uable just  now.  when  American  trade  interests  de- 
mand the  closest  attention  if  they  are  to  succeed  in 
the  international  competition  going  on.  Some  of 
these  reports  give  exhaustive  analyses  of  German 
and  French  methods,  awarding  the  superiority 
generally  to  the  former.  The  German  govern- 
ment sends  out  commissions  of  experts  with  the 
object  of  examining  Chinese  and  Japanese  mar- 
kets, the  peculiarities  of  taste  in  fabrics,  the  manner 
of  packing  goods,  and  the  terms  of  credit  most  sat- 
isfactory to  the  purchasers.  French  methods  are 
very  similar,  though  not  marked  by  an  equal  thor- 
oughness in  detail.  The  lesson  most  clearly  taught 
by  the  success  of  the  Germans  and  the  French 
seems  to  be  the  necessity  of  employing  commercial 
travellers  who  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
min utiie  of  foreign  trade  needs,  and  who  are  trained 
adepts  in  the  science  of  export  trade.  In  Germany 
there  ore  departments  in  commercial  schools  spe- 
cially devoted  to  this  purpose.  It  would  seem  that 
we  must  follow  in  a similar  path  if  the  best  results 
are  to  be  obtained. 

OUR  London  letter  of  this  week  is  of  exceptional 
interest.  Lord  Charles  Beresford’h  mission  to 
China  is  of  great  moment  to  the  United  States. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  China  is  the  most  important 
of  the  unexplored  territories  of  the  earth,  so  far  as 
commerce  is  concerned.  The  civilized  world  has 
never  lived  on  very  familiar  terms  with  this  great 
empire,  but  the  advantages  that  have  been  obtained 
there  have  resulted  from  the  skill  and  enterprise 
of  British  and  American  negotiators  and  merchants. 
The  equal  footing  upon  which  all  nations  now 
stand  with  respect  to  that  part  of  China  opened  to 
trade  is  threatened  by  Russia.  The  dominance  of 
Russia,  or  the  dominance  of  Germany  or  of  France, 
wherever  these  nations  make  colonies,  means  an 
effort  lo  establish  exclusive  trade  with  that  colony 
for  the  mother-country.  Our  trade  and  British 
trade  with  China  mean  the  trade  of  the  “open 
door,”  at  least  for  that  part  of  the  country  which  is 
controlled  by  Great  Britain  or  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  to  promote  and  foster  such  interests  as  ours 
that  Lord  Charles  Beresford  has  gone  to  China. 
We  have  reuson  to  believe  that  his  mission  is  of 
far  greater  importance  than  appears  on  the  surface. 
The  merchants  and  the  government  of  the  United 
States  ought  to  watch  his  effort  with  great  interest, 
and  manifest  for  it  the  deepest  sympathy. 

The  responsibility  for  the  wrongs  that  have 
been  done  our  soldiers  is  widespread.  For  exam- 
ple, we  refer  to  the  report  of  General  H.  V.  Boyn- 
ton, a most  intelligent  and  courageous  officer,  and 
an  absolutely  trustworthy  man.  General  Boynton 
attributes  a good  deal  of  the  sickness  at  Camp 
Thomas  to  the  ignorance  of  the  volunteer  officers, 
and  to  their  failure  to  enforce  sanitary  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  doctors.  The  consequences  were 
that  the  men  drank  polluted  water,  that  sinks  were 
put  dangerously  near  to  camps  (in  one  case  a sink 
being  within  thirty  feet  of  the  kitchen).  In  an- 
other case,  that  of  the  Ninth  Pennsylvania,  the 
sinks  were  so  constructed  that  the  overflow  caused 
by  rain  spread  over  the  camp.  General  Boynton 
also  describes  what  lie  calls  “ the  unspeakably  filthy 
condition  ” of  the  camp  of  the  First  Illinois.  The 
advice  of  the  surgeons  to  pitch  tents  where  they 
could  be  moved  backward  and  forward,  so  that  the 
sun  might  get  at  the  bedding,  was  almost  absolute- 
ly neglected.  There  was  also  an  inadequate  sup- 
ply of  surgeons,  the  result  being  cases  of  apparent 
cruelty,  since  it  was  absolutely  impossible  for  the 
surgeons  lo  make  a thorough  examination  of  the 
men  applying  for  attention.  All  these  facts  are 
reminders  of  the  still  greater  fact  that  when  we 
went  into  the  war  we  were  unprepared  for  it,  and 
that  we  did  not  take  the  time  or  the  proper  precau- 
tions to  minimize  the  consequences  of  our  unpre- 
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pared  state.  But  in  view  of  these  facts,  why  are  not 
charges  preferred  by  General  Boynton  or  some  one 
else? 

The  other  day  a regular  soldier  of  the  United 
States  army,  speaking  of  the  new  uniform  which 
he  had  on,  and  in  reply  to  a question  as  to  whether 
the  government  would  charge  him  for  it.  his  old 
uniform  having  been  ruined  in  Cuba,  said:  “The 
government  hasn't,  anything  to  do  with  this 
Miss  Helen  Gould  gave  me  this.”  We  are 
glad  that  some  one  has  given  the  soldiers  of  the 
United  States  army  decent  clothes  and  needed  food. 
We  spoke  last  week  of  the  appeal  made  by  General 
Young  in  behalf  of  the  regulars.  It  has  lieen  re- 
sponded to  hv  the  merchants  of  this  city,  who  sent 
to  Camp  Wikoff  a boat  load  of  provisions,  the  boat 
also  having  been  provided  free  of  expense  for  the 
purpose.  Large  quantities  of  milk  and  of  other 
delicacies,  or  necessaries,  are  also  daily  furnished 
to  the  soldiers  But  nearly  all  the  improvement 
that  lias  thus  far  taken  place  at  Camp  Wikoff  is 
due  to  private  charity.  Let  this  be  remembered 
when  we  consider  the  subject,  for  it  will  not  be 
wise  to  conclude  that  the  government  has  accom- 
plished many  reforms.  The  government  thus  far 
lias  been  an  object  of  charity.  Its  soldiers  are 
clothed  and  fed  by  private  generosity.  The  gov- 
ernment is  rich  and  powerful,  and  ought  to  do  all 
these  tilings  itself.  It  is  just  as  disgraceful  for  it 
to  be  the  object  of  charity  as  it  is  for  a private  cit- 
izen to  accept  alms.  But  the  trouble  is  that  the 
government  has  not  intelligence  enough  to  employ 
efficiently  its  great  resources  in  the  ordinary  work 
of  feeding  and  clothing  its  servants  who  have 
fought  for  it  in  the  field.  It  is  relieved  of  this 
task  by  good  men  and  good  women,  who  will 
always  have  to  perform  it  so  long  as  Congress 
insists  upon  controlling  and  commanding  the 
army. 

THE  HORROUS  OF  OUU  WAlf. 

rPHE  country  has  had  its  war  and  its  victory. 

1 and  is  now  horrified  at  the  consequences  of 
army  inconipetency  and  mismanagement.  We 
have  had  our  glory,  and  are  finding  out  the  ter- 
rible cost  of  it.  The  other  day  the  remnant  of  the 
Seventy-first  Regiment  which  was  spared  by  war 
and  disease  came  home  to  recover  or  to  die.  The  men 
who  rode  could  not  have  walked  from  the  Battery 
to  their  armory  without  disastrous  consequences. 
The  regiment  went  to  the  war  1043  strong,  h 
lost  14  killed  in  battle,  and  64  were  wounded,  ami 
331  were  in  line  or  in  the  cars.  The  rest  were 
dead,  or  on  furlough,  or  in  hospital  in  Cuba  ami 
at  Camp  Wikoff,  and  those  who  returned  were, 
most  of  them,  gaunt,  and  yellow  images  of  the  men 
they  had  been,  some  of  them  so  weak  that  they 
wept  because  of  the  kindness  of  their  reception,  while 
others  stared  at  the  cheering  crowds  with  the  wild 
strange  look  of  men  to  whom  the  things  of  eartli 
are  of  little  moment.'  The  condition  of  affairs  at 
Camp  Wikoff,  and  especially  in  this  regiment, 
may  be  learned  from  a private  letter  and  an 
article  which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this 
paper. 

A terrible  episode  has  occurred  in  the  history  of 
the  country— an  episode  so  criminal  that  the  glory 
of  war  and  victory  has  been  dimmed  by  the  wrath 
caused  by  the  wrongs  and  sufferings  of  the  sol 
diers  who  have  fought  the  war  and  achieved  the 
glory.  We  are  seeing  the  other  side  of  war.  ami 
it  is  even  more  terrible  than  it  ought  to  be.  Thirty- 
three  years  ago  we  saw  the  soldiers  coming  home 
after  a war  that  had  endured  for  four  years.  Man> 
of  them  had  lived  in  camps  and  fought  over  fields 
from  which  the  skeletons  of  to-day  are  carried  to 
the  hospital.  We  saw  the  veterans  of  that  great 
conflict  march  home.  Their  ranks  were  Hiin- 
Some  companies  brought  back  a file  or  two  led  h> 
a non  commissioned  officer.  Some  men  rode  m 
carriages;  but  they  were  wounded  men,  not  men 
sick  with  fevers.  The  men  who  marched  niov<‘< 
with  the  vigorous  stride  of  health.  In  that  ' >l.v 
we  did  not  see  such  ghastly  reminders  of  the  war 
as  we  are  seeing  now  in  camp  and  on  the  retina 
of  the  men  who  enlisted  for  the  war,  unless  "* 
saw  the  victims  of  Southern  prisons.  Then 
saw  men  starved  because  their  captors  had  iiotlim^. 
for  them.  Now  we  see  men  starved  and  fe\<i 
stricken  because  their  government  lias  not  t u 
capacity  to  take  care  of  them,  and  even 
indifferent  to  their  suffering. 

The  sufferings  of  our  soldiers  must  not  be 
gotten.  If  the  people  of  the  country  permit  tins 
scandal  to  find  a grave  before  some  one  is  punM 
ed,  they  will  thereby  make  themselves  accomplice* 
in  the  crime.  What  has  happened?  An  arm.'  0 
250,000  men  has  been  raised.  A successful  cam 
paign  has  been  fought  in  Cuba  with  one  c«t|»»- 
A triumphal  progress  has  been  made  in  I>uer 
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Rico  by  General  Milks.  Manila  has  been  captured 
by  Admiral  Dewey  with  the  aid  of  troops  under 
General  Merritt.  The  losses  upon  the  field  of 
battle  were  almost  nothing-.  The  ravages  of  dis- 
ease and  the  hardships  of  the  men  by  reason  of 
neglect,  of  lack  of  food  so  great  that  men  have 
died  of  starvation,  of  want  of  proper  clothing  of 
insufficient  tentage,  are  hideous  ; and  the  evil  is 
still  existing;  in  some  quarters  it  is  even  spread- 
,»g.  Moreover.it  is  not  confined  to  the  iroops 
who  fought  in  Cuba.  The  men  who  were  en- 
camped in  Florida  and  at  Chickatnauga  are  the 
victims  of  starvation  and  of  disease-breeding  con- 
ditioii8  that  were  entirely  preventable.  If  we 
should  say  that  the  government  is  returning  to 
the  people  an  army  rotting  with  disease,  we  should 
not  greatly  exaggerate.  And  this  is  absolutely 
true,  that  nothing  that  we  have  gained  is  worth 
the  sacrifice  which  our  men  have  suffered  for  it 
for  nothing  which  we  have  gained  would  have 
been  lost  if  we  had  waited  to  take  it  until  the  army 
in  all  its  branches  was  prepared  for  the  adven- 
ture. 

Who  is  responsible  for  it  all  ? That  is  a question 
much  more  easily  asked  than  answered.  The  coun- 
try  is  accusing  the  Secretary  of  War,  and,  in  its 
rage  against  him,  is  in  danger  of  overlooking 
criminals  more  directly  responsible,  and  something 
of  much  greater  consequence  than  is  the  guilt  of 
any  individual.  Probably  Mr.  Alger's  own  atti- 
tude towards  his  accusers  increases  theangor  against 
him.  It  will  not  do  to  deny  that  exceptional  and 
unnecessary  evils  of  misery  have  been  inflicted 
upon  the  soldiers,  and  that  these  are  the  results 
of  incompetency  and  of  lack  of  preparation.  It  is 
not  an  excuse  for  the  wretched  conditions  of  camps 
and  hospitals,  for  deaths  due  to  neglect  and  starva- 
tion, that  the  War  Department  lias  actually  accom- 
plished a wonderful  amount  of  work.  This  atti- 
tude makes  Mr.  Alger  appear  indifferent  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  soldiers,  and  we  do  not  believe 
that  he  is  indifferent.  He  is  doubtless  Buffering 
more  than  many  of  liis  accusers.  But  there  must 
be  an  investigation,  and  Mr.  Alger  should  en- 
courage it,  although  he  is  perfectly  right  in  refus- 
ing to  order  it.  The  President  must  order  it,  and 
it  should  not  be  conducted  by  interested  persons. 
The  President  can  appoint  a commission  of  his 
own.  Such  a commission,  it  seems  to  us,  ought  to 
he  composed  of  the  best  and  most  experienced  of- 
ficers of  the  regular  army,  sanitary  experts,  and 
private  citizens  of  marked  business  and  legal  abil- 
ity. It  should  be  a commission  on  army  affairs, 
and  should  have  authority  to  go  to  the  bottom  of 
the  trouble.  Above  all,  it  should  not  be  composed 
of  Congressmen,  and  a Congressional  investigation 
should  be  discouraged;  for  the  great  criminal  in 
this  matter  is  Congress,  and  the  master-evil— the 
evil  that  makes  an  efficient  army  in  this  country 
absolutely  impossible— is  the  system  of  army  ad- 
ministration which  lias  resulted  from  Congression- 
al command. 

The  fact  that  we  have  medical,  quartermaster, 
and  commissary  departments  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  emergencies  is  due  to  Congressional  penu- 
riousness.  The  fact  that  the  staff  corps  are  filled 
up  with  the  sons  of  politicians  and  with  the  favor- 
ites of  politicians  is  due  to  the  greed  of  politicians 
—a  greed  whose  indulgence  in  time  of  war  is  peril- 
ously near  treason.  The  fact  that  red  tape  so  ef- 
fectually ties  up,  hampers,  and  limits  the  activities 
of  administrative  officers  of  the  armyisdueto  Con- 
gressional meddling.  So  petty,  so  minute,  so  fool- 
ish, is  the  control  over  the  army  exercised  by  Con- 
gress that  if  a commissary  should  replace  to  a sol- 
dier the  ration  thrown  away  in  the  heat  of  a fight, 
lie  would  do  so  at  his  own  risk,  and  very  likely 
would  have  to  go  to  Congress  for  an  appropriation 
to  reimburse  him.  This  is  an  example  of  the 
character  of  Congressional  administration.  Con- 
gress commands  the  land  forces  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  it  is  responsible  for  the  system  which 
makes  inevitable  inefficient  staff  departments,  and 
which  compels  the  President  to  employ  in  war 
hundreds  of  inexperienced  civilians  to  do  work 
that  requires  military  training  and  experience. 

Having  an  army  consisting  of  a line  that  has 
shown  itself  the  peer  of  any  fighting  line  of  equal 
size  in  the  world,  with  a staff  that  had  no  experi- 
ence in  administration  of  large  affairs,  and  that 
was  deficient  in  personnel  and  material;  having 
so  little  ammunition  that,  six  weeks  after  the  war 
broke  out,  there  were  only  five  shots  in  the  best 
furnished  fort  in  New  York  Harbor;  having  an 
artillery  force  to  which  it  bad  refused  the  neces- 
sary funds  for  learning  bow  to  fire  its  guns;  hav- 
ing guns  without  carriages  and  forts  without  range- 
finders; having  too  little  smokeless  powder;  being 
unprepared  in  almost  every  respect  but  in  the  pos- 
session of  a score  of  thousand  fighting-men,  and 
even  refusing  to  make  further  provision  — Con- 
gress plunged  the  country  into  war.  In  this  it 
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was  helped  by  the  yellow  journals;  and  Congress 
and  the  yellow  journals,  not  content  with  declar- 
ing war,  insisted  that  the  campaign  should  be 
begun  without  artillery,  without  proper  means 
for  transportation,  without  a sufficient  number  of 
trained  medical,  quartermaster,  and  commissary 
officers;  without  means  for  distributing  the  medical 
and  food  supplies,  which  had  been  in  some  places 
abundantly  provided  by  the  authorities  at  Wash- 
ington. Without  proper  clothing  or  proper  food 
tor  the  tropics,  the  troops  were  rushed  into  Cuba 
under  a commander  incompetent  to  do  what  might 
have  been  done  to  remedy  the  evils,  and,  after  a 
, ,e  fight  against  a weak  enemy,  Santiago  was 
taken,  and  disease  and  famine  entered  upon  their 
perfect  work.  The  signs  now  are  that  this  war 
Will  breed  more  scandal  than  glory.  The  Week- 
ly, both  editorially  and  in  a letter  written  by  Mr 
Poultney  Bigelow,  was  the  first  to  warn  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  direful  consequences  that  would 
necessarily  result  from  this  state  of  things,  and 
we  greatly  regret  that  our  own  and  Mr.  Bige- 
low 8 forebodings  have  turned  out  to  be  true.  The 
responsibility  for  the  crime  rests  so  heavily  upon  the 
authors  of  the  war  that  their  delinquencies  must 
be  exposed.  Punish  the  guilty  administrative 
officers,  of  course,  but  let  not  the  many-headed 
criminal  escape.  It  has  been  proved  that,  as  this 
government  is  organized,  it  caifnot -'carry  on  war. 
To  rush  it  into  war,  then,  was  horrible;  but  be  it 
borne  inlmind  that,  so  long  as  Congress  rules  the 
army,  the  first  days  of  any  war  into  which  we  may 
enter  will  end  in  such  horrors,  in  such  crimes,  as 
those  which  are  today  filling  our  hearts  with 
wrath. 
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only  refused  to  make  this  promise  to  Bulkley,  but 
he  lias  declined  to  make  any  promises  whatever 
or,  as  we  have  already  stated,  to  expend  any  money 
to  secure  bis  nomination  or  election.  If  be  be  de- 
feated, it  will  be  because  lie  stands  for  pure  politics 
for  liostility  to  the  corrupt  Republican  machine  of 
the  State.  The  Republicans  of  Connecticut  can 
prevent  bis  defeat  and  the  triumph  of  the  machine 
if  they  are  virtuous  enough  to  seize  their  oppor- 
tunity. 

These  two  opportunities  for  the  Republican  vot- 
ers to  show  that  they  have  been  inspired  to  better 
impulses  by  the  war,  and  by  the  excitation  of  their 
patriotic  feelings,  come  at  an  opportune  time. 


POLITICS  IN  NEW  Y011K  AND 
CONNECTICUT. 


The  Republicans  of  New  York  and  Connecticut 
have  this  year  the  opportunity  of  showing  what  the 
war  has  done  towards  purifying  their  politics.  We 
have  already  expressed  our  opinion  concerning  the 
candidacy  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  in  New  York 
State.  Sorhetimes  Mr.  Platt  seems  to  be  in  favor 
of  his  nomination,  sometimes  he  seems  to  be  against 
it.  It  is  disgraceful  that  he  should  control  it,  and 
that  he  does  control  it  under  existing  conditions  is 
well  known.  Suppose  that  Platt  finally  decides 
against  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  is  there 
virtue  enough  in  the  Republican  party  of  the 
State  of  New  York  to  overthrow  Platt  and  com- 
j)el  li is  nomination?  It  is  not  even  necessary  in 
order  to  accomplish  this  that  the  Republicans  of  the 
State  should  control  the  primaries.  If  they  express 
theiropinion  strongly  enough, and  if  they  insist  that 
Colonel  Roosevelt  shall  be  nominated,  Platt 
will  be  forced  to  yield. 

There  is  also  ail  opportunity,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  open  to  the  Republicans  of  Connecticut. 
An  admirable  candidate  is  in  the  field  in  the  per- 
son of  Mr.  John  Addison  Porter,  private  secretary 
to  the  President.  Mr.  Porter  is  especially  well 
circumstanced.  Party  regularity,  according  to 
the  traditions  of  the  Republicans  of  Con- 
necticut, demands  his  nomination.  Mr.  Por- 
ter lias  been  diligent  in  honorable  party 
work.  He  has  performed  excellent  service 
as  a member  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  State,  and  in  various  other  positions,  including 
his  present  honorable  office.  Above  all,  lie  is  a 
man  admirably  equipped  for  the  office  of  Governor, 
and  would  carry  into  it  high  purpose  and  a reso- 
lution to  correct  abuses  and  put  an  end  to  the  cor- 
ruption that  has  made  the  State  a byword.  But 
it  is  just  at  this  point  that  the  opposition  begins. 
The  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  Connecticut 
is  under  the  control  of  as  miserable  a set  of  crea- 
tures as  ever  disgraced  modern  politics.  Tile  bosses 
are  many,  and  every  one  of  them  is  infinitely 
mean.  For  a number  of  years  the  two  Senators 
from  the  State,  Senators  Hawley  and  Platt,  have 
been  among  the  very  few  thoroughly  honorable 
men  connected  with  Republican  party  politics.  It 
has  been  the  cuBtom  of  the  Republican  politicians 
of  the  State  to  buy  nominations  and  elections,  aiid 
it  is  openly  charged  by  some  of  the  best  men 
in  the  State  that  if  Mr.  George  Lounsbury  this 
year  secures  the  nomination  for  Governor  instead 
of  Mr.  Porter,  it  will  be  by  reason  of  the  corrupt 
use  of  money.  We  do  not  know  whether  or  not 
this  accusation'is  true,  but  it  is  almost  universally 
believed  throughout  the  State.  On  the  other 
hand,  Mr.  Porter,  although  a man  of  means, 
has  absolutely  refused  to  make  use  of  money  in 
politics  for  anything  butTegitimate  expenses;  lie 
has  declined  to  promise  ex-Governor  Bulkley  to 
remove  the  present  insurance  commissioner  in  case 
he  is  elected,  the  fault  of  the  insurance  commis- 
sioner apparently  having  been  that  he  compelled 
Bulkley's  company  to  pay  over  several  hundred 
thousand  dollars  to  the  State.  Mr.  Porter  has  not 


“THE  AHMED  CAMP." 

There  have  been  many  proposals  for  universal 
disarmament  before  now,  but  never  one  from  such 
a significant  quarter.  Peace  congresses,  philan- 
thropists, philosophers,  enthusiasts,  poets,  have  all 
had  their  say  on  the  subject,  but  not  until  now  has 
a decisive  word  come  from  a monarch  with  the 
power  to  advance  as  well  as  a temperament  to  ap- 
plaud the  old  ideal.  And  from  no  other  ruler  on 
this  earth  to-day  could  that  word  have  come  with 
half  the  sobering  weight  as  from  the  Czar  of  Rus- 
sia. Only  yesterday  it  seemed  as  though  the  great 
Slav  Empire  threatened  danger  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Her  successes  in  China  were  being  pushed 
to  the  very  brink  of  war  with  Great  Britain;  her 
policy  was  the  object  of  profoundest  suspicion ; and 
nine  out  of  every  ten  men  were  saying  that  the 
trial  of  strength  was  come  at  last,  and  that  Russia 
had  brought  it  on.  A fortnight  ago  one  would 
have  as  soon  expected  universal  suffrage  from  Hun- 
gary as  universal  [leace  from  Russia.  And  in  the 
midst  of  this  tumult,  the  very  cause  of  it  comes 
calmly  forward  with  a plea  for  an  international  con- 
ference on  furling  (lie  battle-flags  and  beating  the  ' 
swords  into  pruning  hooks  1 That,  if  you  like,  is 
reformation  In  a flood. 

“It  will  lead  to  nothing, ” says  the  wise  world, 
which  does  not  much  believe  in  these  sudden  re- 
pentances. ‘It  is  only  the  rhapsody  of  a senti- 
mental young  man,  who  lias  probably  been  reading 
Tolstoi  on  the  sly.  Russia,  which  is  not  the  Czar” 
doesn't  really  mean  it.  Obviously  it  is  just  a 
dodge  to  gain  time,  and  we  shall  hear  no  more  of 
it  when  the  railroad  reaches  Port  Arthur.  And  for 
the  rest,  what  country  is  willing  to  begin  the  dis- 
armament? Not  Germany,  till  her  flag  is  flying 
from  an  Adriatic  port.  Not  France,  while  Alsace- 
Lorraine  goads  her  like  a poisoned  thorn.  Not 
England,  while  she  lias  still  an  empire  to  protect. 
Who  then?  Italy  perhaps,  and  possibly  Denmark 
and  Belgium;  hut  no  one  else.  And  even  sup- 
posing the  really  important  powers  were  to  agree 
to  forego  all  their  ambitions,  and  spend  no  more 
money  on  national  defence,  who  would  look  to  it 
that  they  kept  their  pledge?  Who  would  be  the 
general  overseer  of  the  nations?  What  authority 
could  prevent  them  from  building  more  ships, and 
adding  battalion  to  battalion?  The  thing  is  impos- 
sible. Like  all  your  visionary  dreams,  it  cuts  pe- 
dantically at  the  strongest  passion  in  human  na- 
ture, at  history,  at  the  elemental  facts  of  life.  It 
can  never  be  realized.” 

It  may  be  so;  the  poet's  Utopia  may  not  in  our 
time  descend  upon  the  world.  But  this  much  at 
least  is  certain,  that  during  the  last  eighty  years  the 
settlementof  national  differences  otherwise  than  by 
tile  sword  has  grown  more  and  more  in  favor. 
Every  year  sees  a greater  unwillingness  to  let  loose 
the  dogs  of  war.  Disputes  which  a century  ago 
would  have  made  an  unquestionable  casus  belli , 
are  now  referred,  almost  us  a matter  of  course,  to  the 
decision  of  arbitrators.  What  is  the  Quebec  Con- 
ference, now  sitting  at  our  very  doors,  but  a sign 
of  this  spirit  of  mercy  and  good  sense?  What  was 
the  recent  Anglo-French  West-African  Boundary 
Commission  but  another  triumph  for  the  cause  of 
international  reasonableness?  The  last  forty-five 
years  of  the  world's  history  have  barely  known  a 
clear  twelve  months  of  peace,  yet  through  them  all 
the  sentiment  of  the  times  has  moved  away  from 
the  crudeness,  and  usually  futile  barbarity,  of  war 
towards  a quieter  and  more  humane  solution. 

The  Czar's  invitation  ia  addressed  primarily  to 
Europe,  and  not  to  us.  Five  years  ago  we  should 
have  been  the  first  to  respond  in  sympathy  with 
his  note.  To-day  it  is  not  a little  odd  that  from 
the  country  with  such  a record  of  aggressiveness  as 
Russia  there  should  come  a proposal  for  universal 
peace  just  at  the  moment  when  the  United  states, 
whicli  has  always  stood  as  the  very  antithesis  of 
Continental  militarism,  is  recklessly  plunging  into 
imperialism  and  its  inevitable  accompaniments. 
The  country  is  not  ill  the  mood  at  present  to  ap- 
preciate disarmament.  Imperialism  lias  not  yet 
shown  its  true  face. 
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.1, „.  direction  bv  the  taurnnt.  lie  womlers  whether  our  sol.liers  in  the  field 
• mi pe is  in  the  country  really  stiller  greater  Imnlslups  than  llmt.  When  his  usual 
,„r  Ilaneouslv  mis-  infills  exhibit  m.|ioiTeeilnns,  Ins  reflection  is,  "If  f„0l| 


Tub  anti  vaccination  movement  in  Englnml  Heems  jo 
Provides  tlmt  “ no  parent  or  othcr^  pereon  Bind!  «»c  Ini  > 


rnny^penalty  under  the  vaccination  ?“  K mahulministraVion  were  just  » preyn 

s.-ii  is  lies  justices  in  petty  sessions  that  he  ; J,‘s  A thc  first  year  of  the  civil  war.  and  abounded  with 

hflieves  vaccination  would  be  prejudicial  to  the  health  of  U*nn. - war  ]t  muy  be  that  him 

lie  child.”  ...  , rolirac  ,i0  ftvvftv  wise  men  will  tell  us  that  the  choice  to 

This  bill,  if  it  becomes  a law.  will 5 *in“.  limited  is  between  maintaining  a onside 
villi  compulsory  yacctnntion  ^ow  compuUoor  vscci  ,lll(1  |mving a dististrous  experience  w 

r CtM-oi  to  collect  a large  army  of  volunteers. 


h"uHy  uranccsoV  nea^y'^  the  papers  in  the  country 
K they  are  "tnrvcrl.  negated.  ..ml  miscellaneously -mts- 
inn  mured  Ii  must  appear  in  the  camps  just  now  as  if  a 
soldier  s whole  duty  was  to  distrust  uulliorlty,  reject  his 
food  bewail  Ills  fate,  and  demand  to  be  sent  home  Hov 
discipline  holds  out  under  such  co',^tt°ns  >t  w h be  im 
lores  imr  to  observe,  and  if  serious  lapses  of  it  should  ue 
reporter?,  it  will  hardly  he  more  (as  a respected  contem- 

ScT?  TereTrethose  wSo ^"SMt^sTm^1®  to  ymM^'tlicj'  arc!"  or,  "How  used  up  they  Irek,  m 
improvise  at  short  notice  nn  organization  that  is  flt  to 
take  proper  cure  of  ,°Tr«vXnUn 


. . ...  footl 

prepared  under  favorable  coudi lions  for  one  or  two  per- 
sons  can  sustain  such  maltreatment,  what  results  should 
one  expect  in  food  prepared  for  whole  regiments  by 
green  cooks  working  at  a great  disadvantage?"  Finally, 
when  lie  sees  men  in  uniform  (and  they  are  prevalent  ev- 
erywhere just  now)  lie  looks  them  over  with  the  liveliest 
interest,  his  usual  unuttered  comment  being,  "How 


things!” 

The  war  has  made  us  think  of  many  new  tilings,  and 
has  led  us  to  reflections  and  comparisons  and  ruminations 
which  we  arc  not  used  to.  Undoubtedly,  whatever  the 
final  result  of  it  may  be,  it  will  result  in  an  enlargement 
of  our  minds  anil  ideas  which  will  not  be  without  hs 


itli  equal 

venom  in  the  urimean  war.  n ^ ..ittdly  the 

if  it.  becomes  u law.  will  of  course  do  my  b^wrenTnnM  ‘slimding  meed  of  profit. 

henever  we  try  . . . 

Teetotalers  will  find  a strong  argument  in  favor  nf 
their  attitude  on  the  drink  question  in  the  recent  report 

^Ir.  Isrncl  iTu,  iCc^ve 

^!tsn!ri.red.fr„n,;:,iinfu.  direct.  here,reAr|it  Britain  with  jubj^  «bf  u 

that  intention  may  be  convenient ly  d.v . led  i^tljM.  ™ f^ble  to  the  abstainers,  and  imfcnj 

who  have  edify  "'f  ,|.  |mil,  iaP„  orii  comparative,  that  tlicir  lives  should  be  insured  at  lower  rales  than  those 

have  long  hair.  Mi.  Zang  vdl  s j,,,,  , * „ml  0f  their  brethren  who  imbibe.  Out  of  ti  large  number  of 

Is  not f ca b dog ned  m prosper ituses  ,1s  the  mainstay  of  his  lives  which  Mr.  Meikle  drew  conclusions  from,  he  found 


vaccination  make  the  most  of'tliese  cases,  and  tell  ex- 
tremelv  terrifying  stories  about  tliem.  maintaining  that 
complory  v'tecination  is  an  outrage  on  human  rights, 
ami  a bigoted  and  cow- 
ardly concession  to  the 
opinions  of  doctors. 

It  is  without  doubt 
an  infringement  upon 
personal  right**,  and 
only  one  thing  can  jus- 
tify it.  That  thing  is 
small -pox.  At  present 
vaccination  has  driven 
small-pox  out  of  exist- 
ence in  civilized  coun- 
tries. Ordinarily  there 
is  none  in  sight,  and 

the  anti  vaccinationists 

have  only  a traditional 
bugaboo  to  fight.  It 
seems  hardly  a matter 
of  very  serious  concern 
whether  their  objec- 
tions prevail  or  not.  If 
they  defeat  compul- 
sory vaccination,  and 
small-pox  returns, some 
lives  will  be  lost  and 
i lie  public  health  will 
suffer.  Hut  once  small- 
pox makes  a little 
headway  again,  the  in- 
conveniences and  risks 
of  vaccination  will 

seem  so  pet  ty  by  comparison  that  compulsory  vaccination 
will  come  back  with  a rush.  . , . 

Every  generation  inclines  to  demand  that  it  shall  have 
its  own  experiences.  Wc  all  know,  as  a historical  fact, 
that  war  is  dreadful  and  disastrous,  but  in  its  absence, 
when  protracted,  its  terrors  fade  and  its  incidental  glories 
brighten,  so  that  some  folks  who  have  never  seen  a war 
begin  to  Teel  that  they  are  not  getting  their  due.  When 
the  public  mind  takes  that  turn,  war  is  apt  to  ensue. 
It  may  he  so  in  some  degree  with  small  pox,  though, 
Heaven  knows,  there  is  no  glory  in  small-pox:  no  sport, 
no  spoils — nothing  but  scars. 


attractions.  He  docs  not 
lie  is  known  as  a good  an 


rink  vet  as  a great  author,  but  that  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-four  only 
ml  substantial  story-teller,  and  a little  more  than  half  as  many  abstainers  died  ns  the 
. ,.n.nfmneiHpmlilK  actuaries’  tables  gave  reason  to  expect;  between  thirty 


thc  owner  of  a mind  whose  operations  are  of  considerable 
interest.  If  lie  does  lecture  here,  lie  will  undoubtedly  im- 
part a good  many  ideas  that  arc  worth  assimilating. 


actuaries’  tables  gave  reason  to  expec 
five  and  forty-four  only  about  a third  (34.4  per  cent.)  as 
many  as  was  expected;  between  forty-five  and  li fly  four 
only  half  as  many.  It  is  pointed  out  that  t lie  report  is 
not  so  conclusive  ns  it  seems  against  a moderate  use  of 


mi  timeliness  of  his  taking  off  has  been  especially  appre- 
ciated and  deplored.  He  was  a gallant  young  fellow,  well 
known  in  New  York,  who  had  progressed  to  that  stage  m 
life  where  the  future  seemed  full  of  delights  and  advan- 


whose  habits  are  really  good  would  make  alongside  of 
the  abstainers  docs  not  appear,  and  is  not  likely  to  lie 
officially  disclosed,  because  of  the  obvious  difficulty  of 
discriminating  between  the  discreet  drinkers  and  the 


LTBUT.  W.  E.  SHIPP, 

10th  U.  S.  Cavalry— A Victim  of 
the  Baltic  of  San  Juan. 


^^^^'^^rfS^Ml-eare^ilaiJonk  -they  ^ 

lliat  John  Barleycorn  in*,,  of 

were  there?  Colonel  Roosevelt  and  Colonel  Aster  walked  persons  who  are  in  good  health.  The  most  that  i»»mU 
ahead  of  the  hearse,  and  the  bearers  were  Rough  Riders 
r'nnt.iin  Wnndhnrv  Knnn.  When  the  interment 


miuled  taps.  A military  funeral  is  not  m liseu  uy  unv 
leans  worth  dying  for,  hut  it  is  remarkably  effective,  and 
even  triumphant,  especially  when,  as  in  Lieutenant  1 if* 
fany’s  case,  it  is  strongly  felt.  In  his  case,  too.  the  condi- 
tions were  unusual,  for  he  was  buried  at  home  by  men 
who  had  been  his  comrades  in  arms  in  a campaign  across 
the  seas  that  was  very  memorable  and  very  recent. 


clerk  of  the  rresbyterian  C 
of  heretics,  church  members 


General  Merritt  and  his  staff,  who  are  reported  to  have 
started  for  home  on  their  way  to  Paris,  are  finding  a very  is 

large  proportion  of  excursion  in  their  military  experience.  - — - ■ -----  - --- 

As  far  as  seeing  the  world  goes,  their  service  seems  to  be  in  Sunday-school  members,  and  $185,910  in  c ontiibutioi  s 
, g a vc ry  c.  mprehensivo  success.  They  have  jour-  ami  has  dee, -eased  272  in  the  number  af  candidates  for  he 
neyed  across  our  own  continent,  tested  the-  interesting  ministry.  These  figures  must  be  very  sat, sfttclory  to  the 
features  of  life  in  San  Francisco,  navigated  the  Pacific,  Presbyterians  The  fii  ling  off  in  candidates  for  the  min- 
visited  Honolulu,  and  seen  all  there  was  on  exhibition  in  istry  seems  a little  odd,  but  that  may  easily  be  foi  the 
Manila,  including  its  surrender.  Now,  before  life  in  the  good  of  the  church,  since  every  one  knows  that  many  of 
Philippines  has  lost  any  of  its  novelty,  they  come  hurry-  its  recent  embarrassments  liave  concerned  candidates,  and 
in"-  back,  cross  again  a country  which  will  be  very  greatly  tlicir  willingness  or  unwillingness  to  accept  the  docliinal 
interested  to  see  them  and  hear  all  they  have  to  tell,  and  views  of  the  fathers.  As  long  as  the  contract-labor  law 
hie  them  swiftly  on  to  Paris  to  see  how  the  Europeans  does  not  hinder  the  importation  of  ministers  from  Scotland 
compare  with  tile  Asiatics.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  and  Ireland,  the  falling  off  in  candidates  won  t matter 
that  General  Merritt  is  at  all  pleased  to  be  called  home,  or  much. 

anticipates  any  pleasure  in  helping  our  peace  commis-  , . T • *.  , 

sinners  higgle  over  the  terms  of  peace,  hut  there  is  no  It  was  very  graceful  in  Sir  l liomas  Lipton  to  send  a con- 
question  that  when  he  finally  gets  home  he  will  be  like  tribution  of  $10,000  for  the  relief  of  tlie  sick  and  wounded 
the  New  Bedford  winder,  of  familiar  memory,  in  having  American  soldiers.  Funds  are  not  absolutely  lacking  for 
had  a durn  fine  sail.  that  purpose,  and  it  cannot  be  sanl  that  Sir  1 nomas  s gift 

was  needed,  but  it  shows  a spirit  and  a sentiment  tow- 
The  Zionists  met  again  this  year,  on  thc  last  three  days  aids  this  country  which  it  is  very  agreeable  to  observe, 
of  August,  at  Basle.  Switzerland.  Not  much  lias  been  and  especially  agreeable  to  find  in  a challenger  for  the 
written  about  them  since  their  first  international  congress,  America's  cup.  There  really  seems  to  be  a prospect  that 
in  August  a year  ago,  and  some  readers  may  have  forgot-  the  next  international  yacht-race  will  be  a joyous  occur- 


ten  that  they  are  Jews  who  liave  at  heart  the  reinstate- 
ment of  the  Jewish  people  in  control  of  Palestine.  Nine 
delegates  went  to  the  congress  from  this  country  this 
year,  among  them  Professor  Richard  Goltheil.of  Colum- 
bia University,  the  Rev.  Philip  Klein,  and  Dr.  Stephen 


rence.  and  a promoter  of  good-will  and  friendly  rivalry. 
Sir  Thomas’s  gift  was  made  through  the  New  York  So- 
ciety of  thc  Sons  of  the  American  Revolution. 

It  may  not  be  generally  recalled  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton 
•atne  to  this  country  lust  spring  on  the  Campania,  and 


A.  Wise.  Tlie  work  before  the  convention  this  year  was  was  the  chief  instigator  of  the  remarkable  doings  aboard 
the  organization  of  an  administrative  bureau,  and.  among  that  vessel,  when  nil  the  first  and  second  cabin  passengers 
other  things,  the  promotion  of  the  Zionist  bank.  The  joined  in  an  Anglo-American  banquet  in  the  main  saloon, 
purpose  of  this  bank  is  t<>  encourage  Jewish  industries,  He  has  left  no  corner  of  room  for  doubt  about  the  sin- 
especially  agriculture,  in  Palestine;  to  promote  coloniza-  eerily  of  his  desire  to  promote  the  friendliest  possible  ra- 


tion, and  arrange  for  the  purchase  of  farm  lands  and  the 
disposition  of  produce.  It  is  reported  that  large  lots  of 
the  shares  of  the  bank  have  been  subscribed  for  at  $5  a 
share,  and  that  companies  have  been  organized  in  various 


latious  between  our  country  and  his. 


JUDGE  W.  F.  FJtEAR,  OF  CALIFORNIA, 

One  „f  the  five  Huw.li.in  Ci.nrniiwfowr»  «pH»»  1 


hnbitunl  ulcoliol  would  " do  you  good.''  Persons  t 
are  of  that  opinion  are  scarcer  now.  Most  ilriiiKers  ni 
our  dny  drink  bcciiiiso  it  gives  them  pleasure,  but  win- 
mil  any  illusion  about  deriving  benefit  from  it.  i'.itao 
they  don't  cure  whether  it  is  good  for  them  or  no.t 
they  fuel  able  to  determine  bow  much  they  ran  llrl“k 

without  serious  risk  of  injury.  , . 

from  the  report  ot  me  stated  Tlie  extreme  advocates  of  abstinence  « _ 

3ener.ll  Assembly  that,  in  spite  pnriiculnr-tn  that,  they  do  ...it  recognise,  or mt di»smo« 
•s  who  sign  petitions  for  liquor  admit,  that  a very  large  proportion  of  tilt  P»PU“  . 

” Is  drinking  with  considerable  success  The  avinigr  is 


nand  to  be,  Uncle  Sam.  in  his  capacity  of  boarding-house- 
keeper, is  not  at  all  to  be  envied.  The  mind  of  man  is  too 
prune  anyway  to  take  kindly  to  complaints  about  food. 
With  real  hardships  enough  to  stimulate  tlicir  natural 
tendencies  towards  fault  -finding,  our  heroes  are  now  egged 


in  idiOgiHLio  weimimv  ui  nance  or  optmi.  n ue  turn.  i»  1miii)'  niuni.it.-  uc  translations  C 

snatches  a hasty  meal  at  a lunch  counter  or  a railway  res-  read  at  that  time,  when  the  American 
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He  hits  work  to  do  every  jhjyj  “"d,,  „ 


A contemporary  citizen  who  reads  the  Weekly  remarks 

r ....  _ that  in  his  walks  abroad  and  his  little  journeys  about  the 

places  for  the  importation  of  Palestinian  products.  The  country  he  finds  himself  spontaneously  comparing  and 
project  abounds  in  romantic  interest,  and  if  any  consul-  measuring  folks  and  experiences  by  war  standards.  He 

erable  practical  results  come  of  it,  nil  Christendom  w ill  looks  at  the  stout  conductor  on  the  train  and  wonders  coffee,  or  water.  . fooa  wm.  - 

watch  them  with  lively  curiosity.  It  should  be  possible  whether  a man  of  his  weight  was  too  fat  to  enlist;  he  regulates  his  potations  just  ns  he  <•  ontplisl'  hi» 

to  distribute  the  financial  burdens  of  the  scheme  among  looks  over  his  fellow-passengers  in  the  steam-cars  or  the  view  to  keeping  himself  in  condition 

so  many  share-takers  that  nn  experiment  may  have  a fair  street  cars  and  wonders  if  it  was  the  like  of  them  that  daily  task  with  the  least  inconvenience, 

trial  without  involving  any  of  its  supporters  iu  very  seri-  captured  Santiago;  he  sizes  up  individual  men,  wonder-  . rplebrated  In  Ne* 

ous  risks.  iug  how  much  of  a march  they  could  stand,  and  what  ef-  Tolstoi  s seventieth  birthday  is  to  lie  ce  ^ penis. 

feet  camp  life  would  have  on  them.  Wherever  lie  sees  York,  on  September  8,  by  a dinner  at  tn  <jernonBtniti,»u 

If  the  supply  of  newspapers  for  our  camps  is  iu  any  his  fellow-creatures  he  asks  himself  how  far  they  are  The  committee  that  is  responsible  for  11  ‘ Henry  M 

way  commensurate  with  what  we  must  suppose  thc  dc-  typical  Americans,  what  sort  of  soldiers  the  men  would  includes  Dr.  Lynmn  Abbott,  Mr.  i, j, j ’ ftI]j  other 

make,  what  sort  of  fighting-men  the  sons  of  the  women  Alden,  Mr.  Hamilton  Mabie,  Mr.  li.  ”*rJf  js  n0t  so 

whom  he  sees  would  prove,  and  how  the  men  and  the*  eminent  and  discerning  gentlemen.  * “ ^ but 

women  probably  compare  with  the  general  run  of  folks  much  read  in  this  country'  as  he  was  ten  y ^ wjjel/ 

in  England  or  Germany  or  France  or  Spain.  If  lie  that,  is  partly  because  lie  was  so  tu oroug  Jgjaljons  0f  hi» 


Alt 
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gi-wit  books  canto  out  in  rapid  succession,  and  were  new 
to  us.  It  is  probable  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  at  the 
dinner  m bis  honor  will  speak  of  him  us  the  greatest  of 
living  novelists.  His  right  to  that  distinction  will  not  be 
readily  disproved.  He  lias  written  very  much  on  religious 
and  social  subjects  to  which  the  majority  of  his  admirers 
ill  this  country  by  no  means  subscribe  ; but  about  his 
great  novels  line  anil  Peace,  Anna  Karenina,  -and  the 
like— there  is  a pretty  general  unanimity  of  opinion  that 
they  are  surpassingly  important  additions  to  the  world's 
literature.  It  was  a happy  idea  to  make  this  formal  rec- 
ognition upon  his  birthday  of  what  tire  readers  and  the 
writers  of  this  country  owe  him. 

iih  so  much  that  is  of  anxious  moment  going  on  in 
our  own  family,  it  is  Imrd  to  pay  due  attention  to  tire  ail- 
ments of  folks  abroad, or  the  vicissitudes  of  life  elsewhere. 
We  are  not  disturbed,  for  example,  about  die  condition  of 
the  Pope,  although  it  is  well  known  that  his  hold  on  life 
is  no  longer  strong,  and  that  any  sudden  flutter  may  loosen 
it  for  all  time.  Yet  careful  reports  of  his  condition  are 
published  from  time  to  time  in  our  newspapers,  and  one 
of  them  a recent  one — commented  on  the  inleresling  cir- 
cumstance that  the  two  latest  Popes,  both  of  whom  have 
lived  to  a greater  age  than  any  of  their  predecessors,  lived 
for  years  together  shut  up  in  the  Vatican.  Pius  IX.  was 
a prisoner  in  that  enclosure  for  eight  years;  Leo  XIII.  has 
kept  the  same  bounds  for  twenty  years.  The  Vaticnn, 
though  a big  place,  is  by  no  means  regarded  as  a sanato- 
rium, and  the  earlier  Popes  used  to  leave  Home  in  sum- 
mer and  go  to  the  hills,  as  all  the  oilier  Homans  who  can 
afford  to  are  used  to  tin  Yet  Pius  lived  to  he  eighty-live, 
and  Leo,  already  past  that  age,  is  reported  to  be  sound,  if 
not  exactly  hale,  and  to  lie  so  little  encumbered  with  body 
or  mortal  superstructure  that  there  is  no  telling  how  long 
his  spirit  may  animate  its  frail  earthly  tenement.  Change 
is  doubtless  a pretty  good  thing  for  the  young  and  hardy, 
but  the  .eases  of  these  two  good  old  Popes  seem  to  afford 
a fait1  basis  for  arguing  that  change  may  not,  after  all,  be 
tpiiie  so  indispensable  as  most  well-to-do  persons  are 
taught  to  believe.  E.  S.  Martin. 


LONDON. 

A \uput  80,  1898. 

In  April  last  the  readers  of  the  Weekly  were  informed 
in  these  columns  that  the  chief  ndininisiralivc  post  under 
the  drown,  that  of  the  Governor-Generalship  of  India, 
was  about  to  he  filled  up,  and  that  Mr.  Curzon  was  one 
of  two  alternative  nominations  contemplated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. The  appointment  has  now.  been  made,  and  is 
none  the  less  interesting  because  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory an  American  lady  becomes  the  head  of  society  in 
India,  and  shares  viceregal  responsibility  in  the  greatest 
position  held  by  any  subject  of  the  Queen.  The  Vice- 
royalty  of  India  is  a brilliant  and  even  a dazzling  prize. 
Tli is  great  post  is  generally  held  by  elderly  men — safe, 
sagacious,  and  impartial.  Mr.  Curzon  is  young.  Not 
yet  forty,  In;  has  the  defects  of  his  brilliant  qualities.  He 
is  a capital  debater,  but  is  not  always  conciliatory  or  dis- 
creet. With  a greater  knowledge  of  Asiatic  politics  than 
any  other  Parliamentarian,  the  new  Viceroy  of  India  is 
not  unlikely  to  become  his  own  advisor  on  technical  mat- 
ters. He  has  already  been  everywhere,  seen  everybody, 
and  knows  everything.  He  is  committed  to  what  is 
known  as  the  “forward”  policy.  Mr.  Curzon  has  the 
reputation  of  Russophobe  tendencies.  His  books  are  full 
of  aspirations  towards  the  realization  of  British  mastery 
in  Asia.  The  new  Viceroy  has,  however,  already  enun- 
ciated a doctrine  which  commands  the  assent  of  all  seri- 
ous men.  “ I believe,”  he  recently  said,  “ that  the  security 
of  our  frontier  rests  not  upon  the  number  of  battalions 
we  place  there,  hut  on  the  individual  character  of  the  men 
whom  we  choose.  It  is  a question  not  of  cannon,  but  of 
character.”  Mr.  Curzon  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  Rev. 
Alfred  Curzon.  fourth  Baron  Scarsdale.  There  is  little 
doubt  that  he  will  be  offered  a peerage  without  delay,  but 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  he  will  not  accept  it.  His 
career  lias  been  one  series  of  triumphant  successes.  He 
carried  off  innumerable  prizes  at  Eton.  At  Oxford  lie 
made  a great  reputation  in  the  schools,  and  was  a first-rate 
president  of  the  Union.  He  is  a fine  speaker,  and  there  is 
but  one  drawback  to  the  brilliant  prospects  before  him. 
His  health  is  bad.  The  dogged  tenacity  of  his  purpose  in 
acquiring  first  hand  knowledge  of  Asiatic  affairs  is  re- 
vealed by  the  fact  that  although  he  lias  ridden  over  the 
Indian  strategic  frontier  and  for  thousands  of  miles  in 
Central  Asia  and  Persia,  he  never  mounts  a horse  without 
suffering  physical  pain  the  whole  time  he  is  in  the  saddle. 
The  spine  trouble  from  which  Mr.  Curzon  suffers  is, 
however,  not  unlikely  to  be  improved  by  a sojourn  in 
Eastern  lands.  Hitherto  Asia  has  been  the  best  of  tonics 
for  him.  and  since  he  has  youth,  the  command  of  wealth, 
knowledge,  ability,  and  a charming  wife,  the  endowment 
of  health  is,  humanly  speaking,  the  only  thing  required 
to  assure  success  to  the  new  Viceroy’s  career.  The  Jew- 
ish community  is  naturally  pleased  with  the  stately  part 
to  be  played  by  the  daughter  of  Mr.  Levi  Z.  Leiter.  8he 
is  compared  to  the  Queen  of  Sheba. 

The  announcement  of  Mr.  Curzon’s  appointment  to  the 
most  splendid  position  under  the  crown  was  made  in  the 
course  of  the  debate  on  the  Chinese  policy  of  the  govern 
ment  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  penultimate  day 
of  the  session.  The  government  was  attacked  by  every 
speaker  but  one.  All  the  ministerial  declarations  upon 
the  subject  of  the  “open  door”  have  been  contradicted 
bv  the  logic  of  facts.  England  and  Russia  have  staked 
their  prestige  against  each  other  upon  whether  a Man- 
churian railway  shall  be  made  with  English  money  from 
Tien  tain  to  Niuchwang.  There  was  no  room  for  com- 
promise. The  Chinese  gave  the  concession  to  an  English 
hank.  The  Russian  acting  minister  at  Peking  is  virtually 
Russian  Resident  at  a mediatized  court,  and  his  veto  on  the 
concession  was  enough.  In  rejoinder  Lord  Salisbury 
authorized  Sir  Claude  Macdonald,  the  British  ambassador, 
to  assure  the  Chinese  government  that  England  would 
not  tolerate  the  interference  of  another  power  in  commer- 
cial transactions  freely  entered  into  between  the  Chinese 
government  and  British  subjects,  and  pledged  itself  to  re- 
pel any  attempted  aggression  in  consequence  of  conces- 
sions given  to  British  subjects.  M.  Pavloff,  the  Russian 
diplomat,  impervious  to  words  and  impregnable  to  ink.  re- 
peated his  orders  to  the  Chinese,  and  reminded  the  Yamen 


of  the  notorious  instability  of  British  intentions.  “The 
i*ighsh  ” say  the  Chinese,  “only  make  promises  from 
the  teeth  outwards."  Still,  the  British  government  last 
month  announced  to  Russia  that  for  commercial  purposes 
we  do  not  recognize  spheres  of  influence.  But,  alas  for 
the  intentions  of  the  English  government,  their  objections 
to  spheres  of  influence  have  followed  their  declarations  in 
favor  of  the  “ open  door.”  The  English  government  has 
been  promptly  and  successfully  flouted  in  the  test  case 
upon  which  it  publicly  staked  the  prestige  of  England 
in  Asiu  Ministers  seem  incapable  of  acting  with  decision 
in  the  * ar  East.  Equality  of  opportunity  and  treatment 
is  jettisoned.  French, Germans,  Belgians,  Russians,  freely 
obtain  concessions  denied  to  Englishmen.  No  <*ic  really 
knows  what  the  policy  of  the  government  is  in  China 
For  the  second  time  this  year.  Lord  Salisbury  lias  gone 
abroad  for  his  health,  “in  good  spirits,”  say  the  newspa- 
pers. If  he  has  a policy  in  China,  lie  conceals  it.  The 
public  are  only  able  to  judge  by  results.  These  are  visi- 
ble to  the  man  in  the  street.  England  loses  ground. 
Other  countries  gain  it.  Our  most  powerful  opponent  is 
alternately  flattered  ami  irritated.  We  have  coucentrated 
European  suspiclou  ami  irritation  against  ns,  and  the 
policy  of  “ squeeze  ” is  likely  to  develop  into  a uew  and 
more  ominous  phase. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  friends  of  Lord  Salisbury  con- 
tend that,  however  desirable  it  may  be  to  play  the  strong 
game  with  Russia,  it  is  better  to  suffer  a diplomatic  defeat 
of  the  most  public,  damaging,  and  humiliating  character 
than  -to  engage  in  a European  war  before  the  cupture  of 
Khartoum  is  actually  achieved.  There  is  a good  deal  to 
be  said  for  this  aspect  of  the  case.  Victory  over  the 
Khalifa  is  certain,  so  far  as  it  can  he  insured  bv  careful 
preparation;  but  a check  on  the  Nile  would  require  the 
exertion  of  England's  full  military  streugth,  and  until  the 
possibility  of  a check  is  over  it  is  more  prudent,  if  not 
more  glorious,  to  suffer  M.  Pavloff’s  interference  with 
British  interesis  in  Manchuria.  Lord  Salisbury’s  govern- 
ment, however,  went  out  of  its  way  to  challenge  a trial  of 
strength  with  Russia  upon  the  Niu  chwang  railway  ques- 
tion. He  fixed  the  attention  of  the  globe  upon  the 
issue.  The  issue  is  a failure,  and  the  echoes  of  the  blow 
to  English  prestige  will  resound  throughout  the  bazars 
of  Asia.  So  far  as  Manchuria  is  concerned,  the  “open 
door”  is  not  only  slammed  in  our  faces,  but  on  our  fin- 

?;ers.  As  the  supreme  sanction  of  diplomacy  is  resort  to 
orce.  Sir  Cluude  Macdonald,  however  able,  is  helpless  os 
a village  maiden.  British  ambassadors’  weapons  are 
words,  and  their  words  are  not  believed.  Lord  Salisbury 
declared  months  ago  that  England  would  not  go  to  war 
over  North  China.  He  assented  to  the  surrender  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Ta-lien-wan.  He  respected  the  desire  of  M. 
Muravieff  that  British  mcn-of-war  should  leave  Port  Ar- 
thur. These  acts  may  be  wise  or  foolish,  but  the  results 
springing  from  them  are  as  inevitable  us  the  tinkling  of  a 
bell  when  the  knob  is  pressed.  It  was  impossible  to  fight 
a pitched  batile  on  weaker  ground.  The  attempt  to  re- 
open the  settled  question  of  Manchuria  was  no  less  impo- 
tent than  ostentatious.  We  have  given  Russia  the  op- 
portunity of  two  triumphs,  and  have  inflicted  upon  our- 
selves two  humiliations,  when  one  defeat  would  have 
sufficed  and  when  none  was  necessary.  The  disaster  is 
public,  self-inflicted,  injurious,  and  humiliating. 

Parliamentary  sophistry,  petty  debating  points.aud  thin 
logic-chopping  are  not  the  weapons  with  which  a great 
empire  is  either  held  or  enlarged.  The  Times' s correspond- 
ent at  Peking  during  the  last  six  months  has  virtually 
replaced  the  Foreign  Office, so  fur  as  the  affairs  in  the  Fur 
East  are  concerned.  He  has  kept  the  people  of  England 
well  informed.  Almost  invariably  the  denials  of  Mr. 
Curzon  or  the  deprecations  of  Mr.  Balfour  have  been  fol- 
lowed within  twenty-four  hours  by  a clear,  incisive  tele- 
gram from  Peking  on  the  subject  in  dispute,  which  has 
always  demonstrated  that  the  weakness  of  the  government 
is  only  exceeded  bv  its  ignorance  of  passing  events.  If 
I enter  thus  into  detail,  it  is  because  American  interests 
are  directly  concerned  in  the  success  or  failure  of  British 
diplomacy  on  trade  in  China  us  much  as  those  of  the  mer- 
chants of  London  and  Manchester.  What  is  unintelligible, 
now  that  the  session  is  closed,  is  why  the  government 
should  have  made  a feint  of  fighting  on  a line  which  it 
knew  was  untenable.  Whining  to  Russia  does  not  affect 
her.  Like  all  senii-Oriental  races,  she  understands  pence 
and  she  understands  war  She  docs  not  understand  the 
necessity  of  making  any  arrangement,  except  under  the 
conviction  that  sii|»erior  forces  will  be  used  to  constrain 
her  to  surrender  the  point  in  dispute.  Drifting  into  the 
Crimean  war  was  an  object-lesson  which  seeing  to  have 
taught  no  lessons  to  our  rulers. 

Whether  the  secret  history  of  the  time,  when  revealed, 
will  vindicate  Lord  Salisbury,  no  one  can  tell.  England 
is  craving — strongly  craving — for  a leader.  There  never 
was  a time  since  the  death  of  the  younger  Pitt  when  a 
greater  opportunity  existed  for  the  strong  man  to  come 
to  the  front.  The  people  look  to  the  Prime  Minister  for 
leading;  the  minister  looks  to  the  people  for  light.  Both 
are  disappointed.  There  is  no  ground  for  complaint  in 
the  administration  of  the  finances  of  the  country  or  its 
navy— the  two  elements  upon  which  the  issue  of  the  next 
international  struggle  in  which  Britain  is  engaged  will  be 
determined.  Almost  anybody  who  came  to  the  front  who 
knew  his  own  mind,  and  who  put  his  fortunes  to  the 
touch,  could  obtain  the  commanding  position  at  the  pres- 
ent juncture.  The  Opposition  is  impossible.  The  vacil- 
lation of  the  government  is  to  that  of  their  opponents  as 
water  is  to  wine.  The  nation  knows  it  cannot  turn  to  her 
Majesty’s  Opposition  for  an  alternative  ministry;  for,  ex- 
cept Sir  Edward  Grey,  there  is  no  one— unless  it  be  Sir 
diaries  Dilke,  who  is  impossible  on  other  grounds — capa- 
ble of  leading  the  nation.  I recently  heard  one  eminent 
statesman  declare  that  so  eager  is  the  craving  of  England 
for  a leader,  that  the  nation  would  turn  to  a person  of  the 
type  of  Sir  Ashmead  Bartlett,  who,  by  dint  of  constant 
repetition,  persuades  himself  of  the  truth  of  his  Jingo  as- 
pirations, rather  titan  remain  unled,  humiliated,  and  sub- 
ected  to  a continued  series  of  galling  rebuffs.  The  issue 
rom  the  present  impasse  will,  in  all  probability,  proceed 
from  below,  not  from  above,  and  a prediction  made  by 
the  late  Lord  Randolph  Churchill  in  a letter  to  myself  is 
not  uulikely  to  lie  accomplished.  I venture  to  transcrilie 
one  passage  of  Lord  Randolph’s  letter,  as  it  is  of  special 
interest  at  the  present  time. 


“Our  land  laws."  he  wrote,  “ were  framed  by  the 
landed  interest  for  the  advantage  of  the  landed  interest 
and  foreign  policy  was  directed  by  that  interest  to  the 
same  end.  Political  power  passed  very  considerably  from 
the  landed  interest  to  the  manufacturing  capitalist  inter- 
est, and  our  whole  fiscal  system  was  shaped  by  this  latter 
power  to  its  own  advantage,  foreign  policy  being  also 
made  to  coincide.  We  are  now  come,  or  coming  fast,  to 
a time  when  labor  laws  will  be  made  by  the  labor  interest 
for  the  advantage  of  labor.  The  regulation  of  all  the 
conditions  of  labor  by  the  state,  eon  trolled  and  tniiled  by 
the  lnlx>r  vote,  appears  to  lie  the  ideal  aimed  at.  and  I 
think  it  extremely  probable  that  a foreigu  policy  which 
sought  to  extend,  by  tariff  reforms  over  our  colonies  and 
even  over  other  friendly  states, the  area  of  profitable  barter 
of  produce,  will  strongly  commend  itself  to  the  mind  of  the 
labor  interest.  Personally  I can  discern  no  cause  of  alarm 
m this  prospect,  and  I believe  that  on  this  point  you  and 
I are  in  perfect  agreement.  Labor,  in  this  modern  move- 
ment, has  against  it  the  prejudices  of  property,  the  re- 
sources of  capital,  and  all  the  numerous  forces— social, 
professional,  and  journalistic— which  those  prejudices  and 
resources  can  influence." 

Lord  Charles  Beresford’s  mission  to  China  on  behalf  of 
the  Chambers  of  Commerce  is  a more  import%ut  step  in 
the  right  direction  than  appears  on  the  surface.  His  view 
is  that  nothing  can  be  done  with  China  trade, either  by  Eng- 
lish or  other  capitalists,  until  due  provision  is  made  for 
law  and  order  within  the  area  in  which  capital  is  lo  be 
invested.  Although  this  sounds  like  a truism,  there  is  far 
more  in  it  than  meets  the  eye.  There  are  two  drawbacks 
to  trade  in  the  interior  of  China.  The  first  is  the  danger 
of  local  disturbances;  the  second,  the  Lekin  duties  im- 
posed by  local  mandarins  for  their  own  benefit,  over  and 
above  the  five-per-cent,  import  duty  charged  by  the  Chi- 
nese customs  under  the  supervision  of  Sir  Robert  Hart. 
Lord  Charles  Beresford  proceeds  to  China  with  a very 
strong  backing,  both  financial  and  commercial.  He  has  a 
free  hand,  an  excellent  staff,  and  the  benevolent  interest 
of  her  Majesty’s  government.  Ru^siun  criticism  against 
Lord  Charles’s  mission  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  a 
British  admiral,  who  presumably  knows  little  or  nothing 
of  commerce,  is  not  likely  to  restrict  his  activities  iu  China 
to  the  collection  of  trade  statistics  or  the  investigation  of 
npv  markets.  It  is  a fact,  however,  ihut  the  member  for 
York  goes  to  China  in  his  private  capacity,  and  is  wit  limit 
any  official  position  whatever.  It  is  possible,  of  course, 
that  the  Chinese  may  consult  Lord  Charles  Beresford  on 
questions  of  defence  and  on  the  maintenance  of  law  and 
order  in  the  Yang-tse  Valley,  as  they  consulted  General 
Gordon  iu  1879.  Whatever  may  be  the  result  of  his  mis- 
sion, the  American  public  will  do  well  to  keep  an  eve 
upon  it,  for  in  working  for  British  trade  Lord  Charles 
Beresford  is  euually  working  for  American  interests.  I 
shall  not  be  indiscreet  in  mentioning  the  fact  that  Lord 
Charles  regards  his  mission  as  one  undertaken  on  lielialf 
of  the  English  speuking  race.  The  political  and  inter- 
national possibilities  of  the  Beresford  mission  are  illimita- 
ble. and  if  he  should  succeed  in  paving  the  wav  to  com- 
mercial development  in  the  valley  of  the  great  Blue  River, 
the  history  of  Egypt  may  yet  be  repeated  ou  a greater 
scale  in  the  Far  East. 

It  is  a relief  to  turn  from  China  to  Egypt,  where  one  la- 
borious and  silent  strategist  at  the  mouth  of  the  Atbara— 
affluent  to  the  Nile — is  approaching  the  day  of  his  supreme 
triumph,  and  organizing  national  revenge  for  the  memory 
of  Gordon.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener  is  not  a popular  gen- 
eral. He  keeps  aloof  from  society  and  cultivates  no  ac- 
quaintances. He  exacts  from  each  one  of  his  subordinates 
the  very  highest  standard  of  good  work.  If  that  standard 
is  not  attained,  the  unfortunate  officer  is  quickly  sent  back 
to  Cairo  or  to  England.  When,  however,  tlie  general’s  ex- 
pectations are  fulfilled,  staff-officers  know  that  they  will  re- 
ceive due  reward  for  energetic  and  tactful  labor.  Kitchener 
exacts  from  no  one  as  much  as  from  himself.  Indefatiga- 
ble by  day  and  night,  with  an  iron  constitution,  taciturn, 
ambitious,  and  proud,  lie  is  truly  a man  of  blood  and  iron. 
Few  people  know  him  well.  Those  who  have  gained  his 
confidence  regard  him  with  unbounded  enthusiasm.  They 
believe  him  lo  be  capable  of  everything.  His  ambitions 
are  enormous,  and  he  is  now  marked  out  as  the  English 
generalissimo  of  the  future.  Ilia  victory  at  Khartoum 
will  revive  the  fading  reputation  of  ministers.  It  stands 
in  need  of  a tonic.  The  casualty  list  is  expected  to  lie 
very  heavy  in  the  final  battle,  and  much  anxiety  is  felt  ns 
to  whether  sufficient  white  troops  are  provided.  Lord 
Charles  Beresford  tells  me  that  in  his  opinion  victory  is 
insured,  but  that  the  “ butcher’s  bill  ” may  be  lamentably 
high. 

With  regard  to  Mr.  Curzon’s  successor  at  the  Foreign 
Office  much  interest  is  felt.  The  favorite  prediction  is 
that  Mr.  George  Wyndlmm’s  services  will  be  secured  to 
the  government.  Mr.  George  Wyndham  is  considered  to 
be  the  hnndsomest  man  iu  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
is  member  for  Dover,  on  affectionate  terms  with  Mr. 
Balfour,  is  married  to  the  Countess  of  Grosvcnor,  is  a 
Shakespearian  scholar,  has  made  a name  in  literature  by 
his  editor-ship  and  introductions  upon  North’s  Plutarch  and 
the  “ Sonnets”  of  Shakespeare.  Mr.  Wyndham  lias  main- 
tained the  fine  traditions  that  once  connected  English 
politics  and  letters.  He  is  no  self-seeker,  though  no  one 
has  rendered  greater  service  to  Unionism  in  its  days  of 
struggle.  He  took  no  part  iu  the  vulgar  push  for  places 
that  occurred  when  the  ministry  was  formed,  and  much 
surprise  was  expressed  in  1895  that  he  was  not  included 
in  the  ministry.  His  attitude  during  the  events  that  fol- 
lowed the  Jameson  raid,  and  his  championship  of  Mr. 
Rhodes  upon  the  commission,  were  indications  of  his  Im- 
perialistic tendencies.  Still,  I do  not  think  the  appoint- 
ment would  be  a good  one.  Business  qualifications — not 
literary,  oratorical,  political. or  social — are  what  are  chief- 
ly lacking  in  the  Foreign  Office  to-day,  and  its  represent- 
ative in  the  House  of  Commons  should  he  rather  a man 
in  sympathy  with  and  interested  in  the  trade  of  his  coun- 
try than  a fine  specimen  of  the  cultivated  and  sensitive 
product  of  literature  and  society.  On  this  ground  Mr. 
Austen  Chamberlain,  the  son  of  the  Colonial  Secretary, 
who  1ms  been  specially  educated  for  such  a post,  and  who 
now  holds  the  position  of  Civil  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  is 
considered  by  many  a preferable  appointment  to  that  of 
Mr.  George  Wyndham. 

Arnold  White. 
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CAMP  W1KOFF. 


[Special  Correspondence  of 


‘IIarpkr’3  Weekly.”] 


HAIU’EIt’S  WEEKLY 

io*^^e^rdarr^  to «, . . 


t,'vu  . JilSSp."  Inti  P^'i^-rters  l»  *• 
uM  nliislerlilill  at  the  end  of  tin-  stone  bridge  over  the 
‘ /•.inelimugh.whn  said  he  had  witnessed  the  whole  eatastra- 
phu,  and  woulcl  tell  ns  all  about  it.  lie  said,  as  we  news- 


n-tn'er  men  crowded  around  him,  that  he  was  a man  who 
.lid  not  get  excited  like  other  people,  lie  always  kept  cool. 


couuiry  again.  ™ * 


and  lie  would  icii  us  just  uww  »«.  ' — " , ",  . 

said  a dor.cn  words  he  went  all  to  pieces,  overwhelmed  by 
the  vivid  memories  of  that  day,  and  his  story  was  never 

tUl'iinvc  been  asked  to  write  my  impressions  of  our  army 
just  back  from  its  glorious  campaign  in  Culm,  nnd  nltei 
three  days  spent  nt  Camp  Wikoff  1 am  free  to  confess 
tlmt  the  sight  of  those  poor  starved  boys  has  put  me  in 
Yretty  much  the  same  condition  as  that  citizen  of  Jolras- 

l°When  the  Secretary  of  War  arrived  in  enmp  he  was 
agreeably  disappointed,  we  nre  told,  tlmt  things  were  no 
worse;  but  other  visitors,  not  having  the  same  oppor- 
tunity for  knowing  the  details  of  official  delinquency  m 
his  department  beforehand,  were  so  shocked  that  the  tears 
streamed  down  their  cheeks— eveu  the  furrowed  cheeks 
of  old  men  hardened  to  life's  blows,  and  of  young  men 
careless  ordinarily  to  the  hardships  of  others. 

A big  rough  lineman,  who  had  been  putting  up  wires 
for  the  telegraph  company  at  the  camp,  told  me  that  he 
had  shared  his  lunch  with  some  poor  famished  soldier 
everyday  since  lie  had  been  up  there,  “and  Lord,  how 
glad  them  poor  lads  was  to  git  it!” 

We  all  know  the  kind  of  men  our  volunteers  arc,  for 
they  are  our  neighbors,  and  we  can  call  them  by  name 
often,  hut  very  few  of  us  know  or 
appreciate  the  “ regulars.”  To  do 
so  one  must  see  them  at  a time  like 
this,  worn  and  wasted,  yet  patient, 
and  doiug  each  one  for  some  more 
helpless  comrade,  trying  in  a way 
that  is  most,  pitiful  to  see  to  main- 
tain a soldierly  hearing,  while  their 
limbs  fail  them  from  utter  weakness. 

I saw  the  Eighth  (regulars)  arrive 
nt  their  camp.  They  came  from  the 
detention  camp  in  army  wagons. 

When  the  wagons  stopped,  many  of 
the  men  fell  headlong  iu  attempting 
to  get  down,  and  lay  just  where  they 
fell.  One,  a bugler,  stood  a little 
while  swaying  and  dazed,  and  then 
fell  in  a heap  by  the  road  side. 

You  will  see  in  the  official  report 
that  there  are  so  many  thousand 
sick.  You  naturally  subtract  that 
from  the  number  in  camp,  and  con- 
clude the  rest  are  well.  Perhaps 
they  are;  hut  when  I was  there  ten 
men  from  one  company  in  a certain 
regiment  were  detailed  for  guard 
duty;  before  night  seven  of  these 
men  were  in  the  hands  of  the  doctor. 

Of  all  the  men,  regulars  or  volun- 
teers, that  1 talked  with,  not  one 
had  been  anything  hut  hungry  for 
mouths,  excepting  one  man  of  the 
Seventy -first  New  York  volunteers, 
who  told  me  that  the  men  of  that  re- 
giment, on  the  way  up  from  Cuba  on 
the  St.  Paul,  goi  “hand  outs”  from  the 
rations  of  the  big-hearted  Jackies. 

The  soldiers  who  come  up  on  the 
ordinary  transports  usually  arrive 
famished.  Upon  arriving  at  the 
dock,  they  have  to  tramp  a mile  or 
more  in  heavy  marching  order  to 
the  detention  camp.  At  the  dock  it 
is  their  good  fortune  to  meet  a kind 
friend.  Airs.  Valentine  Mott  stands, 
day  after  day,  early  and  late,  with 
milk,  beef  extract,  and  sandwiches, 
to  brace  the  poor  weak  fellows  for 
their  weary  march  over  the  hills. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  for  the  regimental  surgeons 
to  talk,  except  in  confidence,  about  the  lack  of  medicines 
and  food  before  and  after  the  fight  at  Santiago,  on  the 
voyage  home,  and  here  in  camp,  but  it  is  also  just  as  im- 
possible for  them  to  keep  still  about  it  in  talking  privately. 
The  one  cheerful  feature  of  the  camp  is  the  black  soldier; 
he,  as  a general  thing,  came  through  hut  little  the  worse  of 
the  pestilent  climate  of  Cuba,  and  coming  of  a race  used 
to  privations,  stood  the  starvation  rations  better  than  his 
white  brother. 

He  is  looked  upon  by  the  white  soldier  with  positive  af- 
fection and  pride. 

The  gallant  conduct  of  the  black  man,  his  hunting  out 
and  exterminating  the  sharp-shooters  and  guerillas  who 
were  pickiug  off  the  officers  and  wouuded  from  the  trees, 
is  a story  that  every  white  soldier  will  tell  you  with  kin- 
dling eyes,  Tosee  the  colored  troopers  bringing  a hundred 
horses  dofrn  to  the  water,  singing  nnd  laughing  as  they 
swing  along  at  a canter,  is  a sight  pleasant  to  remember. 
Not  one  good  word  is  to  he  heard  iu  the  whole  camp  for 
the  Cuban.  “ Cubans!  Well,  if  I have  to  go  hack  to  Cuba, 

I hojx;  it  ’ll  he  to  lick  those  horse-thieves.  The  Spaniards 
are  all  right;  I haven’t  a word  to  say  against  them.  In 
fact, we  all  liked  the  Spanish  hoys  when  we  got  to  know 
them.”  This  was  wlml  you  might  hear  all  over  the  camp. 

One  of  the  hardest  things  to  look  at  in  the  camp  is  the 
meeting  of  a mother  with  the  poor  worn  wreck  of  her 
hoy.  I have  seen  old  officers  walk  off  and  grit  their  teeth 
at  these  meetings.  A sight  more  hearable  to  sec  was  a 
young  girl  carrying  off  a weak,  gaunt,  hut  lmppy-looking 
fellow  to  the  train,  trying  to  take  from  him  his  blanket- 
roll, and  actually  in  possession  of  his  canteen  and  cartridge- 
belt. 

There  is  no  exaggeration  in  the  current  stories  of  the 
starvation  and  utter  neglect  of  these,  our  returning  he- 
roes. 

I accompanied  the  two  gentlemen  sent  up  by  the  Mer- 
cliants’  As*ociulion  of  New  York  to  investigate  and  re- 
port as  to  the  needs  of  the  regulars  in  the  way  of  proper 
food  for  men  in  their  condition.  Oue  of  them,  a news- 
paper man  of  experience,  a man  uot  to  he  easily  shaken 


BARBARISM  AT  MONTAUK. 

Here  i«  a m..vlnS  letter  from  a joui.B  woman,  d^criWag  ■ what  »he 
«aw  at  Moutank  In  tier  K-nrcIi  tor  a brother  who  had  eiiltated  In  the 
Semity-rtrrt  New  York  Regiment.  Ita  atrength  and  aadneaa  are  be- 
yond  comment.  We  have  not  mentioned  the  name  ol  the  captain, 
but  will  give  it  to  any  one  having  authority  to  demand  It  for  n 
proper  purpose. — En.  Haapaa’s  Weekly. 

KABTUAurros.  Long  Iblamd,  August  25, 1808. 

My  dear  Mrs. ,-I  am  f T*!,a*i  “lJO? 

with  a long  letter  this  time,  for  I have  lots  to  write.  I 
thought  you  would  be  interested  to  hear  about  Jack  and 
wlmt  1 saw  at  Montauk.  Sunday  we  got  a telegram  from 
Jack  saying  lie  was  out  of  detention  camp,  and  we  could 
see  him.  We  went  up  Monday  morning.  Mamina  and 

and  I drove  from  here — twenty  miles  und  the  rest 

went  by  train.  We  were  told  for  Heaven’s  sake  not  to  go 
without  taking  something,  and  we  loaded  up  the  carriage 
with  bread  and  liard-lioiled  eggs  and  fruit  and  forty  or 
fifty  sandwiches,  as  well  as  some  dozens  of  handkercUieis 
and  socks  and  towels.  We  were  glad  we  had  done  so. 
When  we  got  within  a mile  or  so  of  camp  we  began  to 
meet  soldiers,  both  regulars  aud  volunteers.  The  first 


WHEN  THE  GREAT  GRAY  SHIPS  COME  IN. 

, (New  York  Harbor,  Angnrt  20, 18W.) 

To  eastward  ringing,  to  westward  winging,  o’er  mapless  miles  of  sea, 

On  winds  and  tides  the  gospel  rides  that  the  furthermost  isles  are  free, 

Aud  the  furthermost  isles  make  answer,  harbor  and  height,  anjl  bill. 

Breaker  and  beach  cry  each  to  each,“Tis  the  Mother  who  calls!  Be  still ! 
Mother!  new-found,  beloved,  and  strong  to  hold  from  harm, 

Stretching  to  these  across  the  seas  the  shield  of  her  sovereign  arm, 

Who  summoned  the  guns  of  her  sailor  sons,  who  bade  her  navies  roam, 

Who  calls  again  to  the  leagues  of  main,  and  who  calls  them  this  time  home! 

And  the  great  gray  ships  are  silent,  and  the  weary  watchers  rest, 

The  black  cloud  dies  in  the  August  skies,  and  deep  in  the  golden  west 
Invisible  hands  are  limning  a glory  of  crimson  bars, 

And  far  above  is  the  wonder  of  a myriad  wakened  stars  1 
Peace!  As  the  tidings  silence  the  strenuous  cannonade, 

Peace  at  last!  is  the  bugle-blast  the  length  of  the  long  blockade, 

And  eyes  of  vigil  weary  are  lit  with  the  glad  release, 

From  ship  to  ship  aud  from  lip  to  lip  it  is  “Peace!'  Thank  God  for  peace. 

Ah,  in  the  sweet  hereafter  Columbia  still  shall  show 

The  sons  of  these  who  swept  the  seas  how  she  bade  them  rise  and  go, 

How,  when  the  stirring  summons  smote  on  her  children's  ear, 

South  and  North  at  the  call  stood  forth,  and  the  whole  land  answered 
For  the  soul  of  the  soldier's  story  and  the  heart  of  the  sailor’s  song 
Are  all  of  those  who  meet  their  foes  as  right  should  meet  with  wrong, 

Who  fight  their  guns  till  the  foeman  runs,  and  then,  on  the  decks  they  trod, 
Brave  faces  raise,  and  give  the  praise  to  the  grace  of  their  country’s  God! 


give  him  leave.  It  was  two  miles  there  anil  a rough  drive, 
hut  mamma  succeeded  in  getting  thirty  days’  furlough  as 

soon  as  the  surgeon  saw  him.  and  I staid  hack, and  the 

rest  came  up  just  at  that  moment.  We  spent  the  time 
doing  what  we  could  for  some  of  the  sick  men.  Jack 
was  a well  man,  and  was  to  go  oil  guard  that  night.  He 
had  almost  died  of  the  fever  iu  Cuba,  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  Dr.  Froelich  he  would  have  been  left  be- 
hind— forever.  lie  lmd  frightful  chills  and  fever  on  the 
boat  coming  home.  Before  that  he  had  bloody  dysen- 
tery. The  men  told  us  that  he  worked  so  hard  nursing 
his  tenlmntes  who  fell  ill  first  that  he  made  himself 
much  worse.  They  said  that  long  after  he  ought  not  to 
have  stood  up  he  was  working  over  them  night  and  day, 
and  would  not  give  up.  When  they  were  out  of  danger 
he  collapsed.  1 told  you  I felt  sure  lie  was  ill,  you  re- 
member. 

Well,  we  got  him  home,  and  he  fainted  four  times— 
though  not  such  a faint  as  the  first — before  we  could  get 
him  into  bed.  There  lie  has  been  ever  since,  and  the 
doctor  fears  it  will  he  weeks  before  he  can  get  up.  The 
men’s  vitality  lias  gone.  They  are  wrecks.  And  there 
was  no  finer,  healthier  young  fellow  on  earth  than  Jack 
four  months  ago. 

Captain of  Jack’s  company  came  up  just  as  Jack 

fainted.  ..... 

“ That’s  nothing,”  he  said  ; “ he  isn  t sick;  it’s  just  the 
excitement.  He’s  perfectly  well.” 

I looked  at  him.  He  was  stout  and  rosy  nnd  healthy, 
comfortably  buttoned  up  in  a new  uniform.  Around  him 
stood  a group  of  pale  sick  fellows,  dirty,  unshaven,  hoi 
low-eyed,  and  terribly  thin — his  men. 

“ We  suffered  awfully,”  lie  remarked,  smiling  at  me. 

“Yes,  the  men  have,’1 1 answered,  and  turned  my  hack 
on  him. 

He  walked  off;  but  one  of  the  men  came  up  and  told  me 
not  to  make  the  brute  angry,  or  be 
would  find  some  way  to  keep  Jack 
back.  “ And  he  will  take  it  out  on 
us,  anywny,”  he  added. 

I can  tell  you  that  frightened 
me,  and  I was  polite  enough  after 
that,  and  left  him  in  a beaming  hu- 
mor. He  looked  over  what  we  laid 
brought,  and  said  he  thought  he'd 
take  a watermelon  we  lmd  there, 
and  also  a liox  of  small  cakes.  These 
he  put  under  his  arm.  Afterwards 
one  of  the  boys  came  and  said  he 
bad  requisitioned  most  of  the  towels 


Here!” 


Yes,  it  is  good  to  battle,  and  good  to  be  strong  and  free, 

To  carry  the  hearts  of  a people  to  the  uttermost  ends  of  sen. 

To  see  the  day  steal  up  the  bay  where  the  enemy  lies  in  wait, 

To  run  your  ship  to  the  harbor's  lip  and  sink  her  across  the  strait: — 

But  better  the  golden  evening  when  the  ships  round  heads  for  home 
And  the  long  gray  miles  slip  swiftly  past  in  a swirl  of  seething  foam, 

And  the  people  wait  at  the  haven’s  gate  to  greet  the  men  who  win! 

Thank  God  for  peace!  Thank  God  for  peace,  when  the  great  gray  ships  come  in! 

Guy  Wktmork  Cakkyl. 


I saw  was  a young  boy  — he  could  not  have  reached 


and  handkerchiefs  for  himself,  say- 
ing they  were  too  good  for  the 
men. 

I left  him  with  mamma,  who  could 
keep  up  the  game.  I was  afraid  I 
should  say  something  true  if  I staid 
longer.  He  wanted  me  to  come  up 
to  his  tent,  but  I wouldn’t  have 
entered  it  for  anything  on  earth. 
Mamma  went,  and  took  the  paper 
for  him  to  sign,  so  that  Jack  could 
go.  He  had  a beautiful  big  tent, 
hoard  floor,  nice  cot,  with  all  the 
trimmings,  and  at  least  four  blank- 
ets, mamma  said.  Jack  lay  on  the 
bare  ground,  as  he  had  given  his 
blanket  to  his  teutmnte,  who  was 
sicker  than  he,  and  had  lost  his  in 
Cuba.  The  boys  had  llieir  winter 
uniforms  all  during  the  campaign 
there,  and  were  given  their  present 
thin  ones  on  the  boat.  So  they  near- 
ly freeze  nt  Montauk, which  is  a very' 
cool  place. 

Jack  and  some  other  men  spent 
Saturday  morning— the  day  they  got 
out  of  the  detention  camp— in  tak- 
ing the  hoard  floors  of  the  officers 
up  a bill  and  hack  again,  Toil  can 
imagine  how  weak  Jack  was,  and  the 
rest  weren’t  very  much  better.  They 
were  detailed  to  lug  the  sections  of 
floor,  which  are  very  heavy,  up  this 
bill  and  make  the  platforms.  They 
finished  this,  and  then  received  the 
order  to  take  them  back  again  ; that  the  officers  weren  t 


y — he  could  not  Have  reaction  oraer  io  iukc  mem  -out:*  uguiu  . - 

eighteen  years— who  wns  leaning  against  the  fence.  He  satisfied  with  that  kind.  They  got  them  back,  a i* 

was  while  as  death,  thin,  with  dark  lines  under  his  said  lie  went  to  his  tent  and  fell  into  it  oxua  • 

eyes.  nlxmt  ten  minutes  came  the  order  for  the  detail  to  luinn 

I called  to  him,  and  be  came  walking  over — not  walk-  and  bring  those  tent  floors  buck  up  the  lull  again.  1 b 
ing,  shuffling  like  an  old  man.  “ I’m  awful-hungry,”  lie  wns  the  morning.  - . 

said,  when  I asked  him.  His  voice  was  low  and  weak,  The  night  lx* fore  nnd  most  of  the  preceding  a y 
and  he  steadied  himself  against  the  carriage  as  he  spoke,  lmd  been  taking  care  of  one  of  bis  tentmajes  • 

We  gave  him  a good  meal  to  take  away  with  him.  He  dying  of  exhaustion.  On  the  afternoon  of  tins  a:  y • • 

wanted  to  rmv  ns  feared  the  boy  would  die  any  moment  if  he  could 

taken  to  the  hospital,  two  miles  off.  There  was  no  an* J : 
lance  to  be  had,  and  so  Jack  asked  the  captain  if  c 

- • • - on  a stretch- 


They  tell  me  the  suffering  in  the  regulars’  camps  is  as 
great  as  or  greater  than  tlmt  in  the  volunteers’;  but  I can’t 
say  myself,  for  I did  not  go  beyond  the  lines  of  the  Sev- 
enty-first. I saw  enough  there.  Men  lying  in  their  tents 
so  weak  that  they  cannot  drag  their  canteens  toward 
them,  though  they  are  frantic  for  water.  Men,  aching 
in  every  bone,  who  have  to  lie  on  the  hare  ground  with 
nothing  but  a poncho  under  them.  Many  of  their 
blankets  were  stolen  by  the  Cubans,  and  they  have  had 
no  others  issued  to  them.  Big  six-foot  bearded  fellows 
so  weakened  by  illness  and  starvation  that  they  burst  into 
tears  at  a kind  word  or  action.  Boys  sitting  outside  their 
tents  with  u look  on  their  faces  it  is  terrible  to  see — a 
fixed  blank  look  that  asks  nothing,  but  tells  an  awful 
story  of  suffering  and  despair.  It  is  fearful. 

We  passed  on,  more  aud  more  sick  at  heart,  until  we 
reached  Jack’s  company.  I asked  the  first  man  I saw  if 
he  were  there,  and  he  said  yes,  and  called  his  name.  From 
in  front  of  one  of  the  tents  a tall,  thin,  shaky  figure  got 
slowly  up  and  came  toward  us.  I thought,  ••  Good 
heavens,  I hope  that’s  not  Jack!" 

It  was  Jack. 

We  rushed  up  to  him,  and  he  caught  hold  of  us  as 
though  he  would  never  let  go  again.  Mamma  came  up 
just  then,  aud  Jack  smiled  at  her,  and  the  next  moment 
rolled  over  at  our  ft»  t in  a dead  faint. 

A dozen  men  were  round  us  at  once,  and  they  bathed 
Jack’s  head  and  gave  him  bitmdy.nnd  tried  to  cheer  us 
up.  But  it  was  long  before  v*«  Could  bring  him  t*,. 
Then  the  men  carried  him  to  the  'Ll:*  and  told  uv  ^ 
drive  him  up  to  the  hospital  and.,  d'*-  the  major  there 


some  other  men  could  not  carry  the  boy  up  on  a str  . 
er.  This  they  did,  with  infinite  toil.  They  came 
witli  almost  us  heavy  a load- of  medicine,  aud  it  was 
at  night  before  they* got  hack  to  camp.  * , 

Later. — The  doctor  tells  us  Hint  if  wc  had  not  brought 
Jack  hack  the  day  we  did.  we  would  probably  n vir 
have  brought  him  home  at  all.  And  to  think  ilia 
are  hundreds  and  hundreds  as  badly  off  os  J»c  . 
who  cannot  get  off.  They  are  afraid  to  muster  ° 
regiments  who  have  been  through  that  Cuban  cam!  * 
They  are  afraid  of  what  the  boys  are  going  to > sn). 
horror  of  some  of  the  men  for  their  officers  and  Ut-  1 ‘ j 
amounts  almost  to  mania.  Jack  says  that  after  me  fe 
ing,  when  they  had  been  a long  time  without  to  • 
quartermaster  at  last  gave  out  some  hardtack,  nu  J 
little,  so  that  the  famished  men  were  still  frantic  for 
food.  There  was  a lor  of  hardtack  left -they  got  no- 
tliing  else— and  the  meji  went  hack  and  asked  for 
The  quartermaster  refused  to  give  them  any.  . 

“Go  to  the  : upturn  if  you  aren’t  satisfied— lie n w* 
you,”  he  remarked.  , .nlA  nlld 

Jack,  his  tent  mate  (the  man  who  is  now  dying* 
some  others  went  to  the  captain.  This  was  Ins  iep  3 • ^ 

You  clear  out  of  here Tn('  ’•  ,-n|e 

hear  any  more  of  this  talk  I’ll  put  you  all  on  , t 
Km  rill  link  anil  water  and  noth  in  £ else.  °0  ulty 


hardtack  aud  water,  and  nothing  else, 
on  starving. 

/Alter.  — I have  been  off  tending  to  Jack, 
again.  His  weakness  is  something  terrifying- 


He  fainted 
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XXIII -MRS.  PERKENPINE  FINDS  OUT  THINGS  ABOUT 
HERSELF. 

THE  mind  of  the  guide  was  comforted  and  relieved 
that  he  had  got  the  better  of  the  bishop  m one 
way.  although  he  could  not  do  it  in  another.  But 
he  did  not  relinquish  his  purpose  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  nonsense  which  mod*  him  do  the  work  °f  other 
people  and  as  soon  as  he  had  set  his  kitchen  in  order  he 
started  out  to  find  Mrs  Perkenpine.  A certain  amount 
of  nonsense  from  the  people  in  camp  might  have  toJ)e 


••  No.  sir.”  said  sl.e,  striking  with  her  expansive  hand 
the  newspaper  in  her  lap—"  no,  sir  I d get •up  T 

mornin’,  and  cook  and  wasli  and  bnku  and  scour  I A, 
tlie  tilings  he  siiot,  and  clean  his  hsli,  and  dig  halt  if  lie 
wanted  ft  I'd  tramp  into  the  woods  after  linn,  and  carry 
the  gun  and  the  victuals  and  fisliin ’-poles,  and  I d set  imps 
ami  row  a boat  and  build  tires,  and  let  him  go  along  and 
work  out  his  own  miter  smokin'  or  in  any  other  way  lie 
was  born  to  That's  the  biggest  thing  I've  found  out 
aliout  myself,  I never  knoweil.  until  I began  this  mra-imi 
explorin’ of  my  own  nater.what  a^powerful  Jmrd^thmg  it 


e.idureil,  but  nonsense  from  Mrs,  Perkenpine  u,fnkin-  of  my’owu  individillety.to  keep  some- 

tiling  about  which  Peter  Sadler  would  have  a word  to  {n(]i viddleiy  from  poppin’  up  in  front  of  it, 


jiiitlack  was  a good  hunter.  He  could  follow  all  sorts 
of  tracks— rabbit  tracks,  bird  tracks  deer  tracks  and  t lie 
tracks  of  big  ungainly  shoes— and  in  less  Ilian  half  an  hour 
lie  had  reached  a cluster  of  moss-covered  rocks  lying  some 
distance  hack  in  the  woods,  anil  approached  by  the  bed  of 
a now  dry  stream.  Sitting  on  one  of  these  rocks,  her 
hack  against  n tree,  her  straw  hat  lying  beside  her,  and 
her  dishevelled  hair  hanging  about  her  shoulders,  was  Mrs. 
Perkenpine  reading  a uewspaper.  At  the  sound  of  Ins 
footsteps  she  looked  up.  . . . 

“ Well,  I’ll  be  bound!”  she  said.  “If  Id  crawl  into  a 
fox  hole  I expect  you’d  come  and  sniff  in  after  me.’ 

Mntlack  stood  and  looked  at  her  for  a moment.  He 
could  not  help  smiling  at  the  uncomfortable  manner  In 
which  she  was  trying  to  make  herself  comfortable  on  those 
rough  rocks.  _ . ....  .. 

“Til  tell  you  what  it  is,  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  he  said, 

“ you’ll  get  yourself  into  the  worst  kind  of  a hole  if  you 
go  off  this  way,  leavin’  everything  at  sixes  and  sevens  be- 

“ It's  my  nater,”  said  she.  “ I’m  flndin’  it  out  and  git- 
tin’  it  ready  to  show  to  other  people.  You’re  the  fust  oue 
that’s  seed  it.  How  do  you  like  it?” 

“ I don’t  like  it  at  all,  said  the  guide,  and  I have  just 
come  to  tell  yon  that  if  you  don’t  go  back  to  your  tent 
and  cook  supper  to-night  and  attend  to  your  business.  1 11 
walk  over  to  Sadlers,  and  tell  Peter  to  send  some  one  in 
your  place.  I’m  goin’  over  there  anyway,  if  he  don’t  send 
a man  to  lake  Martin’s  place.” 

**  Peter  Sadler!”  ejaculated  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  letting  her 
tumbled  newspaper  fall  into  her  lap.  “ He’s  a man  that 
knows  his  own  nater,  and  lets  other  people  see  it.  He 
lives  his  own  life,  if  anybody  does.  He’s  individdle  down 
to  the  heels,  and  just  look  at  him!  He’s  the  same  as  a 
king.  I tell  you,  Phil  Matlack.  that  the  more  I knows 
mvself,  just  me,  the  more  I'm  tickled.  It  seems  like 
scootin’  round  in  the  woods,  flndin’  all  sorts  of  funny  hop- 
pin’  things  and  flowers  that  you  never  seed  before.  Why, 
it  'ain’t  been  a whole  day  since  I began  knowin’  myself, 
and  I’ve  found  out  lots.  I used  to  think  that  I liked  to 
cook  and  clean  up,  but  I don’t;  I hate  it.” 

Mailack  smiled,  and  taking  out  his  pipe,  he  lighted  it 
and  sat  down  on  a rock. 

“I  do  believe,”  he  said/’  that  you  are  the  most  out 
and  out  hermit  of  the  whole  lot;  but  it  won’t  do,  and  if 
you  don’t  get  over  your  objections  to  cookin’  you'll  have 
to  walk  out  of  these  woods  to-morrow.” 

Mrs.  Perkenpine  sal  and  looked  at  lier  companion  a few 
moments  without  giving  auy  apparent  heed  to  his  re- 
marks. 

“Of  course,”  said  she,  “ it  isn’t  only  flndin’  out  what 
you  be  yourself,  but  it’s  lettin’  other  people  see  what  you 
be.  If  you  didn’t  do  that  it  would  be  like  a pot  a-b’iliu’ 
out  in  the  middle  of  a prairie,  with  nobody  nearer  nor  a 
hundred  miles.” 

“ It  would  be  the  same  as  if  it  hadn’t  b’iled,”  remarked 
Matlack. 

“That’s  jest  it,”  said  she,  “ and  so  I ain’t  sorry  you 
come  along.  Phil,  so’s  I can  tell  you  some  things  I’ve 
found  out  about  myself.  One  of  them  is  that  I like  to  lie 
flat  on  my  back  and  look  up  at  the  leaves  of  the  trees  and 
think  about  them.” 

“ What  do  you  think?”  asked  Matlack. 

“I  don’t  think  nothin’,”  said  she;  “just  as  soon  as  I 
begin  to  look  at  them  wrigglin’  in  the  wind,  and  I begin 
to  wonder  what  it  is  I think  about  them,  I go  slam  bang 
to  sleep,  and  when  I wake  up  and  try  to  think  again  what 
it  is  I think, off  I go  again.  But  I like  it.  If  I don’t  know 
what  it  is  I think,  I ought  to  know  that  I don’t  know  it. 
That’s  what  I call  bein’  really  and  truly  a hermick.” 

“ What  else  did  you  find  out?”  inquired  Matlack. 

“ I found  out,”  she  answered,  with  animation/*  that  I 
admire  to  read  anecdotes.  I didn't  know  I cared  a pin  for 
anecdotes  until  I took  to  hermickin’.  Now  here’s  this 
paper;  it  came  around  the  cheese,  and  it’s  got  a good 
many  anecdotes  scattered  about  in  it.  Let  me  read  one  of 
them  to  you.  It’s  about  a man  who  made  his  will  and 
afterwards  was  a-driviu’  a horse  along  a road,  and  the 
horse  got  skeered  and  ran  over  his  executor,  who  was 
lakin’  a walk.  Then  he  sung  out,  ‘Oh,  bless  my  soull’ 
says  he.  But  I’ll  read  you  the  rest  if  I can  find  it.” 

“ Never  mind  about  the  anecdote,”  said  Mntlack,  who 
knew  very  well  that  it  would  take  Mrs.  Perkenpine  half 
an  hour  to  spell  out  twenty  lines  in  a newspaper.  “ What  I 
want  to  know  is  if  you  found  out  anything  about  your- 
self that’s  likely  to  give  you  a boost  in  the  direction  of 
that  cookin’-stove  of  yourn.” 

Mrs.  Perkenpine  was  a woman  whose  remarks  did  not 
de|x*nd  upon  the  remarks  of  others.  “ Phil  Matlack,” 
said  she,  gazing  fixedly  at  his  pipe,"  if  1 had  a man  I'd 
let  him  smoke  just  as  much  as  lie  pleased  and  just  where 
he  pleased.  lie  could  smoke  afore  he  got  up,  and  he 
could  stnoke  at  his  meals,  and  he  could  smoke  after  he 
went  to  bed,  and,  if  he  fancied  that  sort  of  thing,  he  could 
smoke  at  family  prayers;  it  wouldn’t  make  no  difference 
to  me.  and  I wouldn’t  say  a word  to  him  agin’  it.  If  that 
was  his  individdlety,  I’d  say  viddle." 

“ And  how  about  everything  else?”  asked  Matlack. 
“ Would  you  tell  him  to  cook  his  own  victuals  and  mend 
his  clothes  accordin’  to  his  own  nater?” 

* Begun  in  Pauper's  Weekly  No.  2167. 


niTso  sTiys  Ito 'myself,  '‘iff  can' think  of  boll,  them  in- 
dlviddleties  at  the  same  time  it  will  suit  me  fust  rate. 
And  when  you  come  along  I thought  I d let  you  know' 
what  sort  of  a nater  I’ve  got,  for  it  am  t likely  you  d ever 
find  it  out  for  yourself.  And  now  that  we  re  iu  dial  busi- 

DG“  Hello!"  cried  Matlack.  springing  to  his  feet.  “ There  is 
somebody  callin’  me.  Who’s  there?”  he  shouted,  stepping 
out  into  the  bed  of  the  stream.  . . 

A call  was  now  heard,  and  in  a few  moments  the  bishop 
appeared  some  distance  below. 

“ Mr.  Matlack,”  he  said,  “there’s  a man  at  your  camp 
inquiring  for  you.  He  came  from  Sadler’s,  and  I ve  been 
looking  high  and  low  for  you.”  . 

“ A man  from  Sadler’s/’  said  Matlack,  turning  to  Mrs. 
Perkenpine,  “and  I must  be  off  to  see  him.  Remember 
what  I told  you  about  the  supper.”  And  so  saying,  he 
walked  rapidly  away.  . . . . „A.,.  . 

Out  in  the  open  Matlack  found  the  bishop.  Obliged 
to  you  for  lookin’  me  up,”  he  said ; “ it’s  a pity  to  give  you 
so  much  trouble.”  . , , 

"Oh  don’t  mention  it!”  exclaimed  the  bishop.  l ou 

cannot  understand,  perhaps,  not  knowing  the  circum- 
stances, but  I assure  you  I never  was  more  obliged  to 
any  oue  than  to  that  man  who  wants  to  see  you  and 
couldn’t  find  you.  There  was  no  one  else  to  look  for  you, 
and  I simply  had  to  go.”  . , 

“ You  are  not  goin’  to  walk  back  to  camp?  inquired 

M‘‘NoT  replied  the  bishop;  “now  that  I am  liere.I  think 
I will  go  up  the  lake  and  try  to  find  a very  secluded  spot 
in  the  shade  and  take  a nap.” 

The  guide  smiled  as  he  walk'ed  away.  “ Dou  t under- 
stand?” said  he.  “ You’ve  got  the  bool  on  the  wrong  leg.” 

Arrived  at  his  tent,  Matlack  found  Bill  Hammond,  a 
young  man  in  Sadler’s  service,  who  informed  him  that 
that  burly  individual  had  sent  Marlin  away  in  the  stage- 
coach, and  had  ordered  him  to  come  and  hike  his  place. 

“ All  right,”  said  Matlack.  “I  guess  you’re  as  good  as 
he  was,  and  so  you  can  settle  down  to  work.  By-the-way, 
do  you  know  that  we  are  all  hermits  here?” 

"Hermits?”  said  the  other.  “ What’s  that?” 

“ Why,  hermits,”  said  Matlack,  “is  individ’als  who  gets 
up  early  in  the  mornin’  and  attends  to  their  own  business 
just  as  hard  as  they  can,  without  lookin’  to  the  right  or 
left,  until  it’s  time  to  go  to  bed.” 

The  young  man  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise. 

<•  Tl.oFo'a  nr.ll.ln 


There’s  nothing  so  very  uncommon  in  that,”  said  he. 

“ No,”  replied  the  guide,  “ perhaps  there  ain’t.  But 
you  might  hear  them  talkin’ about  hermits  liere.I  thought 
I’d  tell  you  just  what  that  sort  of  thing  is.” 

XXIV.— A DISSOLVING  AUDIENCE. 

WnEN  a strange  young  man  assisted  Matlack  at  the 
supper  table  that  evening,  Mr.  Archibald  asked  what  had 
become  of  Martin. 

“ Peter  Sadler  has  sent  him  away,”  answered  the  guide. 

“ I don't  know  where  lie  sent  him  or  what  he  sent  him  for. 
But  he’s  a young  man  who’s  above  this  sort  of  business, 
and  so  I suppose  lie’s  gone  off  to  take  up  something  that’s 
more  elevated.” 

“I  am  sorry,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  “for  I liked  him.” 
Mr.  Archibald  smiled.  “This  business  of  insisting 
upon  our  own  individualities,”  he  said,  “seems  to  have 
worked  very  promptly  in  his  case.  I suppose  lie  found 
out  he  was  fitted  for  something  better  than  a guide,  and 
immediately  went  off  to  get  that  better  thing.” 

“ That’s  about  the  size  of  it,”  said  Matlack. 

Margery  said  nothing.  Her  heart  sank.  She  could  not 
help  feeling  that  what  she  had  said  to  the  young  man  had 
been  the  cause  of  his  sudden  departure.  Could  he  have 
done  such  a thing,  she  thought,  as  really  to  go  and  ask 
Mr.  Sadler,  and,  having  found  he  did  not  mind,  have  gone 
to  see  her  mother?  Her  appetite  for  her  supper  departed, 
and  she  soon  rose  and  strolled  away,  and  as  she  strolled 
the  thought  came  again  to  her  thut  it  was  a truly  dreadful 
thing  to  be  a girl. 

Having  received  no  orders  to  the  contrary,  Matlack, 
with  his  new  assistant,  built  and  lighted  the  camp  fire. 
Some  of  the  hermits  took  this  as  a matter  of  course,  and 
some  were  a little  surprised  ; but  one  by  one  they  ap- 
proached ; the  evening  air  was  beginning  to  be  cool,  and 
the  vicinity  of  the  tire  was  undoubtedly  the  pleasantest 
place  in  camp.  Soon  they  were  all  assembled  but  one, 
and  Mrs.  Archibald  breathed  freer  when  she  found  that 
Arthur  Raybold  was  not  there. 

“ I am  delighted,”  said  Corona,  as  soon  as  she  took  her 
usual  seat,  which  was  a camp-clmir,  “ to  see  you  all  gather 
aliout  the  fire.  I was  afraid  that  some  of  you  might  think 
that  because  we  are  hermits  we  must  keep  away  from  each 
other  all  the  time.  But  we  must  remember  that  we  are 
associate  hermits,  ami  so  should  come  together  occasion- 
ally. I was  going  to  say  something  to  the  effect  that 
some  of  us  may  have  misunderstood  the  true  manner  and 
intent  of  the  assertions  of  our  individualities,  but  I do 
uot  now  believe  that  this  is  necessary.” 

“ Do  you  mean  by  all  that,”  said  Mrs.  Perkenpine, 
“that  I cooked  the  supper?” 

“ Yes,”  said  Miss  Raybold,  turning  upon  her  guide 
with  a pleasant  smile,  “ that  is  what  I referred  to.” 

“ Well,”  said  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  “ I was  told  that  if  I 


didn’t  cook  I’d  be  bounced.  It  isn’t  my  individdlety  to 
cook  for  outsiders,  but  it  isn't  my  individdlety  to  be 
bounced,  outlier,  so  1 cooked.  Is  that  bein’  a hermick?" 

“ You  have  it,”  cried  Mr.  Archibald;  “ you’ve  not  only 
found  out  what  you  arc,  but  what  you  have  to  be.  Your 
knowledge  of  yourself  is  perfect.  And  now,”  lie  con- 
tinned,  “ isn’t  there  somebody  who  can  tell  us  a story? 
When  w re  are  sitting  around  a camp  fire,  there  is  nothing 
1 Hitter  than  stories.  Bishop,  I dare  say  you  have  heard  a 
good  many  in  the  course  of  your  life.  Don’t  you  feel  like 
giving  us  one?” 

“I  think,”  snid  Corona,  “that  by  the  aid  of  stories  it 
is  possible  to  get  a very  good  idea  of  ourselves.  For  in- 
stance. if  some  one  were  to  tell  a good  historical  story, 
and  any  one  of  us  should  find  himself  or  herself  greatly 
interested  in  it,  then  that  person  might  discover,  on  subse- 
quent reflection,  some  phase  of  his  or  her  intellect  which 
he  or  she  might  not  have  before  noticed.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  it  should  lie  a love  story,  and  some  of  us  could 
not  bear  to  hear  it,  then  we  might  also  find  out  something 
about  ourselves  of  which  wc  had  before  been  ignorant. 
But  I really  think  that,  before  making  any  tests  of  this 
sort,  we  should  continue  the  discussion  of  what  is  at  pres- 
ent the  main  object  of  our  lives — self-knowledge  and  self- 
assertion.  In  other  words,  the  emancipation  of  the  indi- 
vidual. As  I have  said  before,  and  as  we  all  know,  there 
never  was  a better  opportunity  offered  a group  of  people 
of  mature  minds  to  subject  themselves,  free  of  outside  in- 
fluences, to  a thorough  mental  inquisition,  and  to  then 
exhibit  the  results  of  their  self-examinations  to  apprecia- 
tive companions.  This  last  is  very  important.  If  we  do 
not  announce  to  others  what  we  are,  it  is  of  scarcely  any 
use  to  be  anything.  I mean  this,  of  course,  in  a limited 

S<i “Harriet,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  abruptly,  "do  you  re- 
member where  I left  my  pipe?  I do  not  like  this  cigar.” 

“On  the  shelf  by  the  door  of  the  cabin,”  she  replied. 

" I saw  it  as  I came  out.” 

Her  husband  immediately  rose  and  left  the  fire.  Corona 
paused  in  her  discourse  to  wait  until  Mr.  Archibald  came 
back;  but  then,  as  if  she  did  not  wish  to  lose  the  floor,  she 
turned  toward  the  bishop,  who  sat  at  a little  distance  from 
her,  ami  addressed  herself  to  him,  with  the  idea  of  mak- 
ing some  collateral  remarks  on  what  she  liad  already 
said,  in  order  to  fill  up  the  time  until  Mr.  Archibald’s  re- 
turn. 

Mrs  Archibald  thought  that  her  husband  had  been  a little 
uncivil;  but  almost  immediately  after  he  had  gone  she 
loo  jumped  up,  and,  without  making  any  excuse  what- 
ever. hurried  after  him. 

" Hector,”  she  said,  as  soon  ns  she  was  near  enough  for 
him  to  hear  lier,  “don’t  go  after  ihe  pipe;  let.  ns  take  a 
moonlight  walk  along  the  shore.  I believe  it  is  full  moon 
to-night,  and  we  have  not  had  a walk  of  that  sort  for 
ever  so  long.” 

“Very  good,”  said  her  husband,  turning  to  her.  * I 
shall  be  delighted.  I don’t  care  for  the  pipe,  and  the 
cigar  would  have  been  good  enough  if  it  had  not  been  for 
the  sermon.  That  would  spoil  any  pleasure.  1 can  t 
stand  that  young  woman,  Harriet;  1 positively  cannot.’ 

“Well,  then,  let  us  walk  away  and  forget  her,"  said 
his  wife.  “ I don’t  wonder  she  annoys  you.”  - 
“If  it  were  only  the  young  woman,”  thought  Mrs. 
Archibald,  as  the  two  strolled  away  beneath  the  light  of 
the  moon,  “ we  might  manage  it.  But  her  brother!” 

The  moment  before  she  had  left  the  fire  Mrs.  Archibald 
had  seen  some  one  approaching  from  the  direction  of  Camp 
Roy.  She  instantly  recognized  this  person  as  Arthur 
Raybold,  and  felt  sure  that,  unwilling  to  stay  longer  by 
himself,  he  was  coming  to  the  camp  fire,  and  if  her  hus- 
band should  see  him,  she  knew  there  would  be  trouble. 
What  sort  of  trouble  or  how  far  it  might  extend  she  did 
not  try  to  imagine. 

At  the  next  indication  of  a pause  in  Coronas  discourse 
the  bishop  suddenly  stood  on  his  feet.  “1  wonder,  he 
said,  "if  there  is  anything  the  matter  with  Mrs.  Archi- 
bald? I will  step  over  to  her  cabin  to  see.” 

“Indeed,”  said  Corona,  rising  with  great  promptness, 
“ I hope  it  is  nothing  serious.  I will  go  with  you. 

Margerv  was  not  a rude  girl,  but  she  could  not  help  a 
little  laugh,  which  she  subdued  as  much  as  possible;  ami 
Mr.  Clyde,  who  was  sitting  near  her,  laughed  also. 

“There  is  nothing  on  earth  the  matter  with  Aunt  Har- 
riet,” said  Margery.  "They  didn’t  go  into  the  cabin;  l 
saw  them  walking  away  down  the  shore.” 

“How  would  you  line  to  walk  that  way?”  lie  asset . 
“ I think  their  example  is  a very  good  one.” 

“It  is  capital,” said  Margery,  jumping  up;  “and  le 
get  away  quickly  before  she  comes  hack.”  ... 

They  hurried  away,  but  they  did  not  extend  their  wan 
down  the  lake  shore  even  as  far  as  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ana* - 
bald  had  already  gone.  When  they  came  to  the  bit 
beach  behind  the  clump  of  trees  where  the  bishop' b»a  re- 
tired that  afternoon  to  read,  they  stopped  and  sat  do 
to  watch  the  moonlight  on  the  water. 

Matlack  and  Mrs.  Perkenpine  were  now  the  only  per- 
sons at  the  camp  fire,  for  Bill  Hammond,  as  was  bis  cu  _ 
tom,  had  promptly  gone  to  bed  ns  soon  as  bis  work 
done.  If  Arthur  Raybold  had  intended  to  come  to 
camp  fire,  he  had  chauged  his  mind,  for  he  now  stood  n 
his  sister’s  tent, apparently  awaiting  the  approach  of  i 
na  and  the  bishop,  who  had  not  found  the  Archibalds. , a 
who  were  now  walking  together  in  what  might  have  ue 
supposed,  by  people  who  did  not  know  the  lady,  to  be  a 
earnest  dialogue.  . . 

Mr.  Matlack  was  sealed  on  liis  log  and  smoked,  a 
Mrs.  Perkenpine  sat  on  the  ground,  her  head  thro 
back  and  lier  arms  hugging  her  knees. 

“Phil,”  said  sho.  “ that,  there  moon  looks  to  me  I'*1®* 
oyster  with  a candle  behind  it,  and  as  smooth  and  sup 
••  • ■ You  may  think 


pery  as  if  I could  jest  swallow  it  down.  . . 

it  is  queer  for  me  to  think  such  things  ns  that,  I hit.  o , 
since  I’ve  come  to  know  myself  jes  as  I am,  me,  I’ve  fouu 


out  feelin’s— ” 
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“Mrs.  Perkenpine,”  said  Matlack,  knocking  the  ashes 
out  of  his  pipe,  “ there’s  a good  many  things  besides 
moons  that  1 can’t  swallow,  and  if  it’s  all  the  same  to  you, 
I’ll  go  to  lied." 

“ Well,”  she  exclaimed,  looking  after  liim,  “ hisindivid- 
dlety  is  the  snapshortess  I ever  did  see!  I don’t  believe 
he  wants  to  know  hisself.  If  he  did,  ’m  dead-sure  I could 
help  him.  He  never  goes  out  to  run  a camp  without 
somebody  to  help  him,  and  yet  lie's  so  everlastin’  blind 
he  can’t  see  the  very  best  person  there  is  to  help  him,  and 
she  a plumpin’  herself  square  in  front  of  him  every  time 
she  gits  a chance.”  And  with  that  reflection  she  rose  anti 
walked  away. 

“I  tell  you,  Harriet,”  said  Mr.  Archibald,  when  he  and 
his  wife  had  returned  from  their  walk  and  were  about  to 
enter  the  cabin,  “ something  must  be  done  to  enable  us  to 
spend  the  rest  of  onr  time  here  in  peace.  This  is  our  camp, 
and  we  wunt  it  for  ourselves.  If  a good  companionable 
fellow  like  the  bishop  or  that  young  Clyde  happens 
along,  it  is  all  very  well,  but  we  do  not  want  all  sorts  of 
people  forcing  themselves  upon  us,  and  I will  not  submit 
to  it.” 

“Of  course  we  ought  not  to  do  that,”  said  she,  “ but  I 
hope  that  whatever  you  do, it  will  be  something  as  pleasant 
as  possible.” 

“I  will  try  to  avoid  any  unpleasantness,”  said  he,  “and 
I hope  I may  do  so,  but — By-tlie-way,  where  is  Mar- 
gery?” 


DETACHMENT  OF  BLUEJACKETS  LANDING  FROM 
U.S.S.  "PHILADELPHIA.” 


“I  think  she  must  be  in  bed,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald; 
and  then  stepping  inside,  she  called,  “ Margery,  are  you 
there?” 


“Yes,  Aunt  Harriet,” replied  Margery,  “I  am  here.” 

“ She  must  have  found  it  dreadfully  stupid,  poor  girl!” 
said  Mr.  Archibald. 

The  lights  were  all  out  in  the  Archibalds’  cabin,  and 
still  Miss  Ray  bo  Id  and  the  bishop  walked  up  and  down 
the  open  space  at  the  further  end  of  the  camp. 

“Coronal”  exclaimed  her  brother,  suddenly  appearing 
before  them,  “1  have  told  you  over  and  over  again  that 
I wish  to  speak  to  you.  Are  you  never  going  to  stop 
that  everlasting  preaching  and  give  me  a chance  to  talk 
to  you?” 

“Arthur!”  she  exclaimed,  sharply,  “I  wish  you  would 
not  interrupt  me  in  this  way.  I had  just  begun  to  say — ’’ 

“Oh,  my  dear  Miss  Raybold,”  cried  the  bishop, ‘“do 
not  let  me  prevent  you  from  speaking  to  your  brother. 
Indeed,  it  is  growing  late,  and  I will  not  trespass  long- 
er on  your  time.  Good  night,”  and  with  a bow  he  was 
gone. 

“ Now  just  see  what  you  have  done!”  said  Corona,  her 
eye-glasses  brighter  than  the  moon. 

“ Well,  it  is  time  he  was  going,”  said  her  brother.  “ I 
have  something  very  important  to  say  to  you.  I want  your 
good  offices  in  an  affair  more  worthy  of  your  thoughts 
than  anything  else  at  this  moment.” 

“ Whatever  it  is,”  she  said,  turning  away  from  him, 
“ I do  not  want  to  hear  it  now — not  a word  of  it.  You  have 
displeased  me,  Arthur,  and  I am  going  to  my  tent.” 

[TO  UK  CONTINUE!*.] 
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SCENE  JUST  AFTER  THE  FLAG  WENT  CP  OVER  THE  PALACE. 

Photograph  by  J.  Martin  Miller. 

the  USHERING  IN  OF  THE  NEW  regime  IN  HAWAII,  AUGUST  12,  1898. 


ATTENDANTS  WAITING  TO  RECEIVE  GUESTS  AT  THE  EXECUTIVE  PALACE— THE  LEGEND  OVER  THE  DOOR  MEANS  "WARM  WELCOME. 

Photograph,  Copyrighted.  I8S8,  by  Darry. 


ADMIRAL  MILLER  U.S.N.,  REPRESENTING  TIIE 
UNITED  STATES. 

Photograph  by  Davey 


SANFORD  B.  DOLE,  LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  HAWAII. 

Photograph  by  Davey. 
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ARROYO— BURIAL  OF  TUB  FIRST  VICTIM  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN.  PALMAS— DYNAMITE-GUNS  IN  ACTION. 

WITH  OUR  TROOPS  IN  PUERTO  RICO. 

From  Sketches  by  T.  Dart  Walker,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly.” 


DYNAMITE-GUNS  IN  PUERTO  RICO. 

Special  Correspondence  ok  “ Harper’s  Weekly.” 

Guayama,  Puerto  Kioo,  Aurpiat  10. 

The  efficacy  of  dynamite-guns  for  artillery  purposes 
lmd  a striking  illustration  here  day  before  yesterday. 
Under  orders  of  General  Brooke,  the  engineering  corps 
was  sent  forward  on  the  road  to  Cayey,  supported  bv  a 
battalion  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  volunteers  under  command  of 
Colonel  Coit,  to  examine  an  important  bridge  on  the  main 
road  to  San  Juan.  It  was  reported  that  the  bridge  was 
mined,  and  that  it  was  to  be  blown  up  to  check  our  ad- 
vance. 

Our  forces  marched  slowly,  with  only  an  advance-guard 
thrown  out.  It  was  impossible  to  deploy  skirmishers,  be- 
cause of  the  nature  of  the  country.  A high  mountain 
embankment  ran  along  our  left,  and  a sudden  descent  of 
nenrly  500  feet  was  on  the  right  of  the  road.  The  soldiers 
had  gone  about  three  miles  along  the  steadily  ascending 
road,  and  were  within  half  a mile  of  the  bridge,  to  reach 


which  was  the  object  of  the  expedition.  There  was  a 
sharp  turn  in  the  road,  and  when  the  troops  were  about 
three  hundred  yards  beyond  it,  in  the  most  exposed  place 
met  thus  far.  there  was  a shrill  whistling  of  bullets.  The 
Spanish  force  was  in  ambush  and  knew  the  range. 

The  spot  in  the  road  was  visible  from  nil  of  the  sur- 
rounding bills.  Our  men  could  not  tell  where  the  bullets 
came  from.  Fortunately  there  was  a small  ditch  three 
feet  wide  and  two  feet  deep  on  the  side  of  the  road,  and 
the  troops  threw  themselves  pellmcll  into  it.  It  was  im- 
possible to  fix  the  stronghold  of  the  Spaniards.  After  a 
few  minutes  our  men  crawled  hack  to  the  turn  in  the 
road  and  awaited  developments.  The  enemy  kept  up  an 
incessant  fire  for  an  hour,  the  Uuited  States  forces  during 
that  time  not  firing  a shot. 

Soon  Colonel  Coit  found  an  opening  in  the  hills  to  the 
left.  He  sent  some  troops  toward  it,  and  formed  a fir- 
ing line  up  the  sleep  ascent.  Meantime  messengers  had 
been  sent  to  the  rear  to  bring  up  the  dynamite-guns  of  the 
command.  The  men  on  the  firing  line  did  some  shooting, 
but  it  was  not  of  serious  effect.  The  ambush  of  the 


Spaniards  was  found  after  a time,  nnd  the  dynamite-guns 
arrived  within  two  hours.  They  were  quickly  placed  in 
osition  on  the  edge  of  the  road.  Almost  at  once  the 
paniards  ceased  firing.  Evidently  they  saw  the  “ earth- 
quake - huilers.”  Three  shots  were  tired  at  the  enemy. 
The  explosions  that  followed  were  most  destructive,  and 
the  Spaniardsdisappenred.  Our  small  advance  was  check- 
ed. The  dynamite-gnus  had  such  a moral  effect,  how- 
ever, that  we  practically  won  the  day.  There  seems  to 
be  no  doubt  that  hereafter  their  place  in  warfare  will  he 
recognized  as  established. 

It  is  like  taking  one’s  life  in  his  hands  to  go  out  after 
dark.  More  than  one  person  lias  been  wounded  or  killed 
by  our  own  outposis.  An  outpost  of  the  Third  Illinois 
was  killed  by  an  outpost  of  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  re- 
cently. The  unfortunate  man  was  buried  in  the  Protes- 
tant cemetery  here.  There  are  many  fever-stricken  sol- 
diers in  our  camps.  The  Bed  Cross  Society  of  Guaynma 
Jins  provided  splendidly  for  some  of  them.  The  food 
furnished  by  that  society  is  excellent,  nnd  the  hospital  is 
well  appointed.  T.  Dart  Walker. 
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WITH  GENERAL  MERRITT. 

[Sr«cl«L  CoBB«sro»nE»c«  op  “Habppr's  Wkkki.t.  ] 

the  peer,  to  free  the  ‘ "To  start  on  the  long 

We  w«e  onlcre.1  to  be  on  board  at 
voyage  together.  mornina— nn  hour  which  prom- 

eleven  0 cl,K',k,ir  lnnir.ldv  for  even  the  most  unemol  ion- 

iwSSSSrsasca^ 

in  a pleasant  visit  to  Minister  Bewail,  in  a call  upon  Pn  «>■ 
dentPDolc  and  Ills  cabinet,  and  in  other  formalities.  The 
chief  embarrassment  to  both  officers  and  men  was  I die  lav- 
ish ness.  and  withal  the  kindly  urgcmcy  fd  the  hospitaht^. 

Nnihimr  pould  be  too  good  for  ft  8f)ldier,  almost  every 

man  was  decorated  with  wreaths  of  pinks  and  fragran 
tropical  blossoms— twined  around  bis  hat  and  bung  around 
his  neck  and  across  bis  shoulders.  , « 

Every  one  wore  a badge  with  eagle  a,.'(1 
and  the3 motto,  “ Alolm  nui  to  our  Boys  in  Blue  —an  ex- 
pression of  loving  welcome  suggesting  in  its  phraseology 
a kinship  of  sentiment,  if  not  of  blood,  anticipating,  in- 
deed a union  of  interests  which  the  long-desired  annexa- 
tion would  confirm  and  establish.  rl  he  spectacle  of  great, 
brown,  hardy  soldiers  from  the  Northwest  running  about 
the  town  like  so  many  children  on  a picnic,  with  wreaths 
and  flowers  and  tropical  fruits  sometimes  accompanied 
by  happy  natives,  sometimes  driving  with  the  ladies  of 
society  in  sumptuous  equipages,  sometimes  lounS|“£  ®" 
the  shady  lawns  of  the  bungalows  under  palm  and  pepper 
trees,  sometimes  dashing  along  on  bicycles,  al1  118  clJrel^“ 
os  school  boy  s — this  spectacle,  forsooth,  is  not  to  be  de- 
scribed, can  never  be  forgotten.  Reluctant  y the  soldiers 
boarded  the  crowded  transports  again;  still  i no ie  reluc- 
tantly did  those  whose  foresight  secured  foi  them  the  en- 
joyment of  a clean  airy  room  in  the  hotel,  and  who  were 
able  to  enjoy  something  of  the  unique  Hawaiian  hospi- 
tality, break  away  from  the  fascinating  place,  whose  irre- 
sistible delights  were  only  beginning  to  unfold  themselves 

when  the  cruel  moment  of  departure  arrived. 

A rumor  that  the  Cadiz  fleet  liad  passed  through  the 
Suez  Canal  reached  Honolulu  by  our  boat,  and  was  partly 
confirmed  by  newspapers  brought  by  a quick  sleniner 
which  left  Victoria  two  days  after  we  sailed  from  Ban 
Francisco.  This  rumor  caused  a certain  anxiety  at  Hono- 
lulu for  the  storv  of  the  Spanish  occupation  of  Fonapi 
in  the  Carolines,  in  1888.  and  the  consequent  interruption 
of  successful  mission- work,  was  still  vividly  remembered 
there:  and,  besides,  the  citizens  were  hyperconscious  of 
their  position  as  avowed  friends  of  the  united  Stales  at 
the  present  crisis,  and  naturally  considered  the  voyage  of 
Spanish  cruisers  for  revenge  and  conquest  quite  within 
the  range  of  possibility.  The  departure  of  General  Merritt 
and  his  fleet  caused,  therefore,  a lively  exhibition  of  sen- 
timental and  patriotic  interest,  and  the  wharf  was  crowd- 
ed with  our  new-found  friends  long  before  the  hour  of 
sailing.  Officers  and  men  on  the  Newport  were  adorned 
as  for  a carnival  festivity,  some  of  them,  in  fact,  almost 
smothered  with  flowers.  . . 

No  salutes  from  the  idle  Monitor  Monadnock  honored 
the  occasion,  but  the  citizens  sent  as  an  escort  the  fine 
Hawaiian  baud,  which  played  patriotic  airs  as  we  slowly 
steamed  along  the  narrow  channel  in  the  reef  toward  the 
distant  group  of  steamers  awaiting  our  arrival  before 
starting  on.  the  long  voyage.  It  was  found,  on  reaching 
them,  that  one  of  the  vessels  was  slightly  disabled,  and 
therefore,  after  an  hour  of  busy  signal  work,  General  Mer- 
ritt, to  the  satisfaction  of  every  one  on  the  Newport,  de- 
cided to  lay  the  course  of  his  transport  straight  to  the 
Philippines  by  way  of  Farallon  de  Pajaros,  the  most 
northerly  island  of  the  Ladrones,  and  to  leave  the  rest  of 
the  fleet  to  follow  the  plan  originally  decided  upon,  name- 
ly, to  make  first  for  the  island  of  Guam  in  the  Ladrones, 
where,  it  was  believed,  the  Monitor  Monterey  would  be 
overtaken,  and  then  to  steer  for  the  general  line  of  rendez- 
vous, beginning  at  a point  600  miles  due  east  from  Cape 
Engafto,  the  northeastern  point  of  the  island  of  Luzon. 
Farallon  de  Pajaros  is  450  miles  north  of  Guam,  and  the 
route  to  Manila  takeu  by  the  Newport  would  be  about 
4970  miles,  as  against  almost  5100  miles  on  the  course  fol- 
lowed by  the  other  vessels.  The  convoy  of  the  Monitor 
was  certainly  desirable,  but  the  delay  caused  by  the  in- 
creased mileage  and  the  reduction  of  speed  necessary  to 
keep  in  sight  of  the  other  ships  would  have  caused  the 
Newport  to  lose  three  days  at  least.  Somewhere  on  the 
line  of  rendezvous  it  was  expected  that  a vessel  sent  by 
Admiral  Dewey  would  meet  us  to  escort  us  into  port,  or 
at  least  to  give  us  news  of  the  situation  there  for  our 
guidance. 

For  ten  whole  days  we  ran  at  an  average  of  about  310 
miles,  in  weather  absolutely  perfect,  and  with  a thermom- 
eter standing  between  80°  und  85°  day  and  night.  A fol- 
lowing trade-wind  of  about  the  same  speed  we  were  mak- 
ing made  the  heat  seem  much  more  oppressive  than  these 
figures  indicate;  hut  an  occasional  shower  apparently 
cooled  the  air,  although  the  mercury  scarcely  ever  fell  a 
degree. 

For  ten  days  not  an  object  broke  the  horizon,  and 
the  monotony  of  its  sharp  line  was  only  varied  by  the 
slanting  dashes  of  small  showers  as  they  slowly  moved 
across  the  water.  For  ten  days  we  saw  nothing  on  the 
ocean  more  interesting  than  great  schools  of  flying-fish 
and  an  occasional  gull  or  albatross.  The  busy  teeming 
life  on  the  steamer  was  a continuous  entertainment,  and 
the  ten  days,  which  would  otherwise  have  been  deadly 
monotonous,  passed  with  extraordinary  rapidity.  The 
men’s  quarters  were  cramped  enough  below,  but  the  ven- 
tilation was  good,  the  temperature  at  least  a degree  and 
a half  lower  than  in  the  saloon,  and  the  troop-deck  was 
kept  scrupulously  clean.  The  huuks  were,  however, 
fixed  and  stationary,  and.  unlike  the  hammocks  and  fold- 
ing-bunks in  use  on  I he  English  troop-ships,  could  not  be 
removed  to  make  room  for  mess  tables.  They  accommo- 
dated more  men  in  a given  area,  but  the  system  com- 


peiled  the  occupants  to  e»  thei  , . 

mnnifold  minor  duties  of  s<)l  >c  , ‘f«  " ^ h<m  . It  wns 
ever  they  could  *o.l  * IPfcl'fte  ££  f ree  run  of  nil  the 
dedtsj’except^i^mftll’ space  ieser^l  for  the  office,,  he- 
t|'C,'’?Cnnlue“v^re  empte.l  the  roof  of  the  saloon- 

nr  k i£ ?y “ ™ni Regular  Heavy  Artillery, 
.wanned  all  over' the  bow;  H Battery  gathered  on  the 
stern  "ail'd  stragglers  from  all  three  batter, es  were  found 
«t  nteht  stretehed  all  over  the  hurricane-deck.  After 
h-nviue  Honolulu  a system  of  squad  drills  in  cabs  hemes 
and  the  manual  of  arms  was  carried  on  with  great  regu- 
larity for  the  weather  seldom  interfered  with  these  exer- 
rl.es5  and  there  was  no  seasickness.  There  wns  no  deck- 
room  for  parade,  and  the  regulations  about  dress  were 
not  strictly  enforced.  Indeed,  there  was  almost  full  hhc  t) 
aivento  me  merlin  this  respect,  and  some  of  the  officers 
fhcmselves  wore  tennis  suits  and  other  civilian  clothes  for 
a larger  part  of  the  voyage.  As  for  occupations  and  pas- 
tlmc8  they  were  so  numerous  that  the  days  were  all  loo 
short  to  exhaust  the  programme.  Officers  and  men  spent 
a«eat  deal  of  tlmein  the  study  of  Spanish,  am  ttle 
groups  busy  over  the  same  hook  occupied  eveiy  retired 
S at  certain  times  of  the  day 

some  indifference  to  the  music  of  pure  Castilian,  and 
surely  a wide  ignorance  of  it  prevailed,  but  a useful  vo- 
cabulary was  rapidly  acquirctl,  and  even  iome  fluency  in 
sneak  ng  H e language  might  be  credited  to  some  earnest 
students:  Boxing  w,ts  indulged  in  by  the  men  every  even- 
ing, and  impromptu  conversaziones  were  organized  by  to 
officers,  and  at  twilight  nearly  every  evening  some  officer 
related  an  interesting  experience.  Colonel  Brainard  s 
story  of  the  Grcely  expedition  will  long  remain  in  the 
memory  of  those  who  gathered  around  him  in  the  warm 
evening  air,  and,  dressed  in  the  lightest  possible  garment*^ 
listened  to  the  dramatic  talc  of  life  in  the  ice  and  snow 
of  the  far  North.  General  Merritt  gave  a vivid  but  brief 
picture  of  nil  incident  in  the  civil  war;  Major  Thompson 
of  Hie  signal  corps  told  of  the  Custer  massacre;  burgeon 
Woodruff  turned  our  thoughts  to  the  disturbing  theories 
of  degeneracy ; the  Astor  Battery  furnished  a well-equipped 
variety  troupe  on  more  than  one  occasion,  and  so  the 
evenings  succeeded  each  other  with  pleasant  entertaln- 

m We  rail  into  Spanish  waters  on  the  evening  of  the  tenth 
day  from  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  and  then  the  real  object 
of  our  voyage,  lost  sight  of  but  not  forgotten  in  the  diver- 
sions of  Hie  trip,  came  strongly  to  our  minds  again,  and 
tlie  fertile  imaginations  pictured  all  sorts  of  adventures  to 
lie  in  store  for  us  liefnre  we  should  reach  Manila,  if,  in- 
deed we  got  there  at  all.  It  was  with  a sense  of  apprcci- 
ntion  of  the  possible  uncertainties  of  the  situation  in  these 
waters  that  we  had  gnyly  sailed  away  from  Honolulu  hut 
all  anxiety  was  soothed  away  as  we  quietly  weut  along, 
and  no  one  seemed  to  think  very  much  about  anything. 
But  at  four  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  19th  (we  had 
lost  a day  at  the  180th  meridian,  it  must  be  remembered) 
the  great  pyramid  of  the  island  volcano  Assumption  was 
discovered  looming  up  boldly  to  the  southwest.  A few 
moments  later,  on  the  distant  horizon,  directly  in  our 
path,  a tiny  white  wreath  of  smoke  made  a bright  spot 
against  the  gray  of  the  low  clouds,  and  we  rapidly  ran  up 
in  the  mirage  the  symmetrical  cone  of  the  Farallon  de 
Pajaros,  with  its  immense  plume  of  sulphur  steam  drift- 
ing far  away  to  the  northeast,  puffing  up  in  huge  rounded 
masses  many  hundreds  of  feet  above  the  summit.  A 
most  gorgeous  and  dramatic  sunset,  with  the  great  active 
volcano  and  its  cloud  of  steam  strong  in  contrast  against 
a kaleidoscopic  sky,  kept  every  one  watching  its  rapid 
transformations,  until  all  the  light  went  out  of  the  west 
and  Venus  blazed  brightly  in  our  path.  The  volcano  is 
over  a thousand  feet  in  height,  and  rises  directly  out  of 
the  ocean  in  the  form  of  a slightly  depressed  cone,  with 
a small  rugged  promontory  jutting  out  to  the  southward. 
The  crater  is  apparently  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet 
across,  and,  judging  from  the  strong  reflection  on  the 
steam-cloud,  it  is  full  of  molten  lava.  We  had  the  moun- 
tain abeam  and  about  four  miles  distant  at  a quarter  past 
eight,  only  six  minutes  later  than  Captain  Saunders  had 
promised  ten  days  before.  Our  course  was  slightly 
changed  to  the  southward,  and  in  an  hour  the  red  light  of 
the  crater  had  disappeared  astern. 

Time  now  began  to  drag  a little,  as  it  always  does  tow- 
ard the  end  of  a long  voyage,  aud  the  soldiers  no  longer 
talked  of  their  present  discomforts,  but  of  the  probable 
future  operations.  The  wise  words  of  the  veterans  were 
listened  to  with  earnestness  and  attention,  and  discussions 
on  the  field  operations,  the  new  system  of  formation,  the 
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General  Merritt  and  several  officers  came  iislu.ro  to -day 
to  inspect  the  position  of  the  forces  under  General  Greene's 
command,  and  visited  the  picket-line.  The  trip  from  the 
A eieport  is  not  nn  easy  one,  for  there  are  no  facilities  fur 
landing  oil  Hie  beach.'  A ship's  bout  brines  Hie  visitors 
from  tire  steam-launch  to  within  a hundred  feet  or  so  of 
tire  sliore,  and  then  they  nre  carried  through  the  surf  on 
the  backs  of  soldiers,  who  are  always  in  Hie  water— not 
only  for  pleasure,  but  to  assist  iu  landing  operations. 
The  camp  is  on  a low,  flat,  sandy  strip  just  behind  a 
thick  border  of  bamboo  and  oilier  trees,  which  every- 
where line  tlie  shore,  aud  whicli  nt  frequent  intervals 
hide  a cluster  of  palm  thnlched  fishing  liuts.  The  earn p 
is  not  only  well  laid  out,  hut  is  very  picturesque.  lire 
ognizing  the  importance  of  raising  Hie  bed  above  tlie 
ground,  the  soldiers  have  built  platforms  of  bamboo, 
which  they  cover  with  their  shelters.  All  around  the 


use  of  tire  weapons,  and  on  kindred  topics  were  heard  on  all 
sides.  Tire  non-coms., 


sines,  me  non-coms.,  too,  began  to  have  a more  pater- 
nal authority  over  tlie  men,  and  even  to  a casual  observer 
there  were  signs  of  awakened  interest  in  Hie  soldier’s 
trade.  The  six-hundred-mile  point  was  passed  nt  one 
o'clock  on  tlie  morning  of  Hie  22d,  and  we  began  to  look 
for  signs  of  vessels  to  tlie  westward.  Tlie  sen  was  almost 
' without  n ripple,  for  the  trade-wind  had  died  away  alto- 
gether, and  Hie  horizon  line  was  clean  and  sharp.  The 
lieat  rose  gradually  to  87“,  where  it  remained  without 
perceptible  variation  day  and  ulglit,  and  threatening 
clouds  hung  over  tlie  western  sky.  i.ale  in  Hie  afternoon 
of  the  24th  we  saw  through  the  veil  of  mist  and  between 


Wlllcu  iney  cuvei  won  moo  Bucit,..  ' no.uuu  ; 

camp  Is  a Midwny  Plnisnnce  of  natives,  aud  along  Un- 
road,  beyond  which  is  tlie  camino  real  from  Cavite  u, 
Manila,  there  are  lints  every  few  yards.  Indeed,  the 
whole  tract  appears  to  be  densely  populated.  The  na- 
tives are  exceedingly  clean  in  dress  and  quiet  in  rannncis, 
and  apparently  feel  already  perfectly  ai  home  with  the 
soldiers,  for  scarcely  a hut  but  lias  some  Western  giant 
in  or  near  it.  General  Greene  has  picketed  a line  about 
three-quarters  of  a mile  east  from  the  beach,  near  Malate. 
where  the  insurgent  and  tlie  Spanisli  lines  come  to  within 
200  yards  of  each  other.  At  this  point  there  is  nn  attack, 
if  aimless  firing  can  be  called  attack,  every  evening,  anil 
our  pickets  nre  so  close  to  Hie  rear  of  tlie  insurgents  that 
they  are  well  within  the  danger  zone.  However,  tlie 
peasants  live  there  with  their  flocks  and  herds  anil  chil- 
dren, and  cultivate  their  rice  quite  unconcernedly,  as  if 
there  wns  no  danger.  Indeed,  I find  it  hard  lo  believe 
there  is  any  serious  conflict  on  here,  for  the  roads  and  Hie 
villages  have  quite  a festive  air.  Bands  and  couples  of 
insurgents  are  always  going  and  coming,  and  they  arc 
all  clean  and  neat,  and  have  quite  a holiday  appearance. 
There  is  no  system  about  their  movements  that  I can  find 
out,  and  they  certainly  do  not  look  ns  if  they  were  at 
serious  work.  It  is  nn  Incongruous  sight  to  see  a picket 
or  our  own  troops  right  in  tlie  midst  of  these  people, 
giants  in  stature  beside  them,  and  looking  quite  out  of 
keepiug  with  the  surroundings  in  their  tan-eolored  uni 
forms  and  slouch-hats.  We  are  now  anxiously  awsiiil# 
tlie  arrival  of  tlie  rest  of  our  expedition,  which  is  jimli 
ably  making  slow  progress  on  account  of  Ihe  convoy,  die 
Monterey.  Admiral  Dewey  visited  General  Merritt  u few 
moments  after  tlie  steamer  dropped  anchor  yesterday 
The  Astor  Buttery  and  Batteries  H and  K of  the  Third 
Heavy  Artillery  were  landed  from  the  A letepnrl  lo-dny. 

J F.  D.  Millet. 

A NIGHT  IN  THE  INSURGENTS’ 
TRENCHES. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  “Harpku's  Weekly.”] 

Hohimtau  CAViTfc,  July  id,  IMfc 

To  tret  through  the  American  lines  and  into  the  insur- 
gents’ trenches  it  is  necessary  to  have  two  passes.  One  is 
easily  obtained  at  General  Anderson's  headquarters:  ic 
other  is  a matter  of  long  diplomatic  negotiations  at  the 
headquarters  of  General  Aguinaldo,  President  of  the  revo- 
lutionary government  of  the  Philippines. 

We  made  our  way  along  the  wharves  of  the  arsenal, 
past  the  machine-shop — left  intact  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
now  noisily  worked  by  the  American  worknien-dovi 
the  long  walk  shaded  with  Inxurmut  trees  and  lined 
low  flat  barracks, where  the  American  soldier  sleeps. cook., 
and  hangs  out  his  washing.  Every  where  the  grounds  \\  i 
crowded  with  ragged,  stolid,  silent  natives  some  Mark- 
ing, some  standing  about,  some  begging ' the. r whole  n 
tude  that  of  indifference.  An  occasion*  leper  d™?8 
self  along.  Down  in  one  corner  of  tlie  whnries 
settled  a regular  colony  of  dark-skinned  Fihp>'ios,  ™£ 
ployed  in  transporting  troops  and  stores  or it  her  if 
bamboo-covered  casco-boats.  Their  emaciated  h 
dren  play  about,  and  their  women  appear  to  hi  • 

employed  in  washing  their  rags  nnd  semiring  'lie  pr 
itive  pots  nnd  kettles.  A very  cleanly  lot  the)  seem, 
sidering  their  resources.  i„. 

Well  in  the  middle  of  the  grounds  stands  Gen '»!  * „ 
derBon's  headquarters.  As  we  went  up  the  j . j is 
man  rather  shabbily  dressed  preceded  us.  ' 
military  hearing,  aud  were  told  that  be  was it ><-  I 
of  one  of  Hie  Spanish  men  of  war  which  " !1'>  J 
ing  spars  at  the  bottom  of  Cavite  Harbor  Folk >*>  fc  ^ 
footsteps,  we  of  necessity  overheard  what  lie  su 

BC"  s!ffior?ll' Arrowed,  some  time  ago. two  ''Un"dlf  btvt 
hire  from  Admiral  Dewey  to  pay  off  m)  men. 
come  to  repay  the  debt.” 


....  to  repay  the  debt.  . how 

Ho  turned  iris  profile  towards  us,  ""d.  7* JS  t”colle. t 
thin  lie  looked,  lie  must  have  starved  hinieein^ 
tlie  money.  With  a very  straight  back,  he  counti 
tlie  Spanisli  hills,  nnd  turned  to  go.  { Gc„ 

“ will  you  uot  lake  a receipt?  asked  tlie  awe 

eral  Anderson.  _r„v.i, aired  old 

Never  from  an  officer,’  answered  tlie  g y 

01  tlie  Mill  we  saw  uirougu  .ue  veu  ...  ....si  u.m  ueiw.-cu  gentleman  with  a courtly  old-«j»hj<tned  ho» . 
the  distant  showers  of  ruin  the  headlands  of  Cape  En-  Here  at  least  Is  a true  Spanish  j ,jie  nniro« 

gafio.  and  before  midnight  were  well  in  the  middle  of  the  Leaving  the  arsenal  we  walKeci u " & in  loose 
ut.-o?h  thut  nnint  nnri  tlu»  Nntmvnn  Tai.  streets  of  Cavite,  crowded  with  nut-brow II 


narrow  strait  between  that  point  and  the  Babuyan  Isl- 
ands. At  daybreak  Sunday  morning  we  entered  the 
China  Sea.  ami  shortly  after,  passing  a largo  steamer  a 
dozen  miles  to  the  northward,  which  went  oil  its  course 
without  so  much  as  showing  a flag,  we  stood  away  to 
the  southward,  toward  the  entrance  to  Manila  Bay,  less 
than  three  hundred  miles  distant. 

Heavy  rains  ami  wind  squalls  made  our  last  night  dis- 
agreeable and  very  uncomfortable  for  everybody.  At  ten 
o’clock  on  the  morning  of  Monday,  the  26th.  we  passed  the 
beautiful,  luxuriantly  wooded  islands  at  the  entrance  of 
the  harbor,  and  in  a lew  moments  saw  in  the  distance  the 
towering  masts  of  a man-of-war  off  Cavite  and  a forest  of 
smaller  spars  beyond.  Shortly  after  eleven  o’clock  the 
Concord  steamed  out  to  meet  us,  and  an  officer  came 
aboard,  bringing  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Santiago,  the  de- 
struction of  the  Spanish  fleet  in  Cuban  waters,  and  the 
annexation  of  Hawaii, 


garments  of  bright  colors.  inmirirents  keop 

In  some  ot  the  low-lying  houses  the  insiirL  ^ ^ 
over  a thousand  Spanish  prisoners  8 aI  float 

shame  of  the  American  flag,  which  is  suppo^ 
over  Cavite.  . t nnr  long  dug 

At  the  wharf  outside  the  town  weget  i ^ itch- 

out,  dignified  by  the  name  of  Jfaiixrt  j ^our  silrn' 
boat,  which,  under  the  steady  strokes i of  Ji  erft]  AgUi 
boatmen,  takes  us  to  Bakor,  to  which  Pla  furtLer  »'Vil.v 
naldo  moved  from  Cavit*.  probably  to  ge JJurUier 
from  the  strong  hand  of  American  aul'‘  ''nmentis»" 
Near  by  the  seat  of  the  revolutionar)  g inHi(io  look 
improvised  chapel,  where,  some  days  ng  . pictures* 

oath  as  President  of  the  new  republic..  L ' H (jec<,iate 

of  the  “ Holy  Family  ” and  tinsel  ornaments  s Aglli 
the  interior.  At  the  government  V.ul^ iihknifestrapH 
naldo’s  body-guard  in  natty  white  suits, a 
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ssjta- cocka,ie  jaun,ii>- 

ll'!ve.a  “tapping  Yorkshire  matt  along, 
“0  !'e.  loi'k?  a g"‘"t  striding  along  among 
this  (lumty  little  people.  ^ 

We  have  friends  at  court,  and  are  immedi- 
ately ushered  into  the  waiting-room;  hut  it 
must  uni  he  supposed,  from  this  promptness 
of  attention,  that  we  are  to  see  the  august 
President*).  lie  is,  as  usual.  “ very  busy 
and  somewhat  indisposed  ” ^ 

It  seems  Hint  Agulnnldo,  while  ostensibly 
helping  our  quartermaster  to  get  means  for 
transporting  Hie  troops,  hail  secretly  forbid 
den  the  natives  to  let  their  horses  or  buffiv- 
iocs  to  the  Americanos.  At  the  moment  of 

w,!M,l'’An^|A|"  ""  i ° llafJllst  benn  informed 
wil  l Anglo-Saxon  brutality  that  unless  trans- 
portation is  furnished  on  demand  tlie  quar- 
tei  master  nt  the  American  nrmy  would  seize 
nil  the  horses  in  the  country. 

We  were  entertained  by  the  secretary  of 
Agmimldo,  who,  in  tho  reflected  grandeur 
or  his  master,  is  also  a very  great  man  He 
is  very  polite,  hut  never  allows  himself  to 
show  anything  like  interest  in  what  is  going 
on  about  him.  With  inscrutable  face  lie  dis- 
cusses the  political  situation, after  the  fashion 
2f  11  lJ]“n. ,,f  Ul*  world  who  is  ratlier  bored 
Forall  hts  society  airs,  ho  puts  ns  some  fa- 
ther difficult  questions.  "The  Americans 
!?Vm'  0fDPollrB<‘.'  co,"e  t0  give  independence 
to  the  Pliilip[mics?  ' T)o  we  not  find  the 
peopie  as  worthy  of  self-government  us  the 
Cubitus?  ‘Why  will  General  Anderson 
not  recognize  the  government  of  President 
Aguinalao?  To  all  these  questions  we  made 
answer  as  best  we  could,  and  after  an  hour's 
delay  in  getting  our  passes  we  rose  to  go 
with  a feeling  (hat  it  was  really  we  who  had 
been  interviewed.  A very  clever  young  man 
tins  secretary  of  the  President.  One  thing 
however  we  were  given  to  understand— that 
only  so  oug  as  tile  Americans  favored  the 
independence  of  the  islands  might  they  ex- 
pect friendly  treatment  from  the  insurgents 
An  hour  s row  brought  us  to  Camp  Dewey 
where,  wishing  to  see  the  fighting  in  the  in- 
surgents’ trenches  after  dark,  we  waited.  At 
nightfall,  four  of  us  started  on  the  muddy 
road  which  leads  direct  to  Manila;  our  fat 
interpreter,  the  quondam  keeper  of  a sailors’ 
boarding  house  in  the  capital,  showed  symp- 
toms of  turning  tail. 


^ight"  dnmrr|b"]li,etS’We  ?PCnl  llle  ri;st  of  "1C 
ii  1 nc“e(1  10  our  skins. 

sill-go!  ts'lf  flrt8t  ligllf  weut  inl°  Iho  in- 
wilh  he  .1  hoB’,,llldr"er“  Impressed 
works  Whn"?  ‘‘  ,°f  tl,e  *Pa"i»''  ei*rth- 
terv  if.  1 1 V bl0tk-|,0U8cs  at  regular  in- 
ten  als.  only  about  300  yards  separated  the 
insurgent  mid  Spanish  lines.  While  we 

on  l„  l*f1tre"t'lles  a f,18ill«l«  wns-opetied 
on  l oth  sides,  apparently  for  our  benefit. 

(h  a ’i,™",',  "ll°"  "’X*  wasted  anti  no  harm 
(It  nt-  km  ther  on  we  ran  across  a Krupp  gun 
which  the  insi.rgeuls  liad  taken  from  qie 
arsenal  fiml  brought  into  position.  .So  far 
as  wc.  co,,],  judge,  liotli  sides  confined  tlicm- 
e ves  to  lying  behind  .licit  earth-works 
am!  tiring  at  each  other— a mctliod  of  earn- 
w f,o„tkC  y 10  V®  d™Wd  '"definitely 
an,  ! , , “"y  re9"lt'  , -Tbe  underbrush,  trees, 
and  hedges  are  so  thick  mid  the  swamps  so 
numerous  tliat  it  would  seem  as  if  our  ad- 
vance must  he  couflned  to  roads  alone 
,Mmo"ng  1 h<ise  tlle  Spaniards  have  slrong 
ill  tillery,  so  that  our  advance  would  he  made 
with  great  sacrifice  of  men. 

J.  F.  Bass. 


“It  is  very  dangerous,”  he  ventured,  after 
an  animated  conversation  with  some  natives. 

V ery  well ; you  go  ahead,  Ruis,  and  ward 
oft  danger.’  1’liis  plan  did  not  seem  to  please 
Kuis,  for  he  very  soon  dropped  behind,  say- 
ing that  he  would  see  that  no  one  took  us  by 
surprise  from  the  rear. 

About  a mile  out  we  came  to  our  own  out- 
posts; the  men  were  having  a good  time 
singing  “ Marching  through  Georgia.” 

much  like  the  English  army  in  the 
field,  remarked  our  Yorkshire  man,  wliohas 
seen  twelve  years  of  British  service.  “No 
man  on  outpost  duty  is  even  allowed  to  light 
a cigarette.” 

A short  distance  ahead  we  ran  upon  the  last 
American  picket. 

“ Where  is  the  sentinel  ‘/’’shouted  flic  Lieu- 
tenant with  us.  “ Why  doesn’t  he  challenge?’’ 

At  last  the  sentinel  appeared  from  some- 
where, hut  was  so  confused  that  lie  allowed 

to  go  by  without  examining  our  passes 
<>nr  outpost  duty  is  so  wretched  that  a re 
giment  of  Spaniards  might  be  smuggled 
through  the  lines  and  no  one  be  the  wiser. 

1 ins  is  the  kind  of  picket  duty  our  National 
Guard  learned  in  time  of  peace. 

The  road  became  more  muddy  and  rough. 

It  might  be  possible  to  get  cannon  along 
these  paths,  hut,  once  at  the  front,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  move  them  back  again  in  a 
hurry.  We  floundered  about  ill  the  black- 
ness, and,  to  add  to  our  discomforts,  it  began 
to  rain.  Not  as  it  rains  in  America,  but  as 
if  some  one  were  throwing  buckets  of  water 
on  the  particular  spot  where  you  happened 
to  be.  Two  miles  from  camp  we  stumbled 
over  the  first  insurgent  barricade,  a rude 
structure  of  bamboo  and  dirt  thrown  across 
the  road.  Passing  this,  we  finally  readied 
the  flghting-line  of  the  insurgents.  Here 
two  muzzle-loading  cannon  threatened  the 
Spanish  lines,  some  200  yards  ahead  in  the 
darkness.  In  the  insurgents’  trenches  along 
the  road  ragged  Filipinos,  rifle  in  hand,  lay 
stretched  in  the  rain,  w'ateliing  for  the  ene- 
my. On  our  right  a desultory  firing  began, 
and  we  asked  to  be  taken  to  the  place  where 
they  were  fighting.  Ruis  consulted  with 
the  leaders,  and  after  many  protests  that  it 
would  be  most  dangerous,  a guide  was  given 
us,  who  led  us  through  swamps  and  bogs 
towards  the  firing-line.  For  some  reason, 
tramp  as  we  would,  we  did  not  seem  to  get 
there.  At  last  we  readied  another  barricade, 
only  a short  distance  from  the  fighting! 
The  comandanle  of  this  position  informed 
us  that  the  insurgent  lines  at  this  point  were 
so  scattered  that  the  soldiers  had  orders  to 
fire  on  any  one  approaching  during  ihe 
night.  They  were  evidently  afraid  of  a 
flunk  movemeut  on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards. 
Much  against  our  will  we  were  obliged  to 
accept  the  hospituliiy  of  the  comandante, 
and  spend  the  night  in  an  improvised  hut 
fifteen  feet  square,  where  we  were  crowded 
with  twenty  five  insurgents  and  a large  pop- 
ulation of  vermin. 

During  the  night  the  Spaniards  evidently 
made  an  attack  on  our  position,  for  the  fir- 
ing approached,  ami  the  bullets  began  to 
whistle  among  the  trees  about  us.  The  co- 
mandaute  made  us  lie  up  close  to  the  barri- 
cade; and  there,  seeing  nothing,  and  hearing 
only  the  crackling  of  musketry  ^aud  the 
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DIARY  OF  THE  WAR. 

Thnnl^  Augunt  SS.-Qmon\  Milos  lias 
been  directed  to  send  home  from  Puerto  Rico' 
all  troops  not  actually  needed  for  service 
General  Merritt  cabled  that  tlie  Rid  de 
Janeiro  and  / Pennsylvania  had  arrived  out. 

General  Shutter  formally  relinquished  tile 
command  at  Santiago  do  Cuba  to  General 
Lawton,  boarded  tlie  steamer  Mexico  with  the 
members  of  ins  staff,  and  sailed  forMontauk 
A despatch  from  La  Corufia,  Spain,  states 
that  the  Spanish  troops  brought  from  Sami- 
ft-?°  m,  a on  the  Alicante  are  being  land- 
T,1<nr  condition  is  pitiable-eight  died 
to-day.  Ihe  government  is  hiring  all  the 
places  in  La  Corufia  which  are  available  for 
their  accommodation-a  disused  sardine- fac- 
tory, the  hull -ring,  etc.— and  will  send  them 
to  their  homes,  after  paving  for  their  serv- 
ices in  the  lost  colony  during  the  past  nine 
months.  Private  subscriptions  in  aid  of  the 
sick  are  also  being  received. 

Friday,  A ugust  26.  — A serious  street  fight 
which  occurred  on  Wednesday,  is  reported 
fiorn  Manila.  One  member  of  the  Utah  Ar- 
tillery, Battery  B,  was  killed,  and  one  mortal- 
ly wounded,  and  four  troopers  of  the  Fourth 
Cavalry  were  wounded.  The  natives  attack- 
• m.80.d!er8  throi,g|1  H misunderstand- 

ing. Their  loss  was  four  killed  and  several 
wounded. 

Saturday,  August 27. — Preparations  for  the 
embarkation  of  our  troops  are  being  made  at 
Ponce,  Puerto  Rico. ..  .General  Miles  had 
occasion  to-day  to  assert  his  authority  in  the 
islancl.  Tlie  mayor  of  Agundo  lmd  been 
imprisoned  by  the  Spaniards,  and  later  re- 
moved to  Sail  Juan,  where,  it  was  thought 
there  was  danger  of  his  being  put  to  death 
on  the  charge  of  aiding  the  Americans.  Gen- 
eral Miles  telegraphed  to  Captain  General 
Macias  forbidding  him  to  proceed  with  the 
execution  of  any  sentence  of  capital  punish 
merit  against  the  mayor,  or  to  punish  other 
political  offenders. 

An  appeal  for  the  removal  of  the  ashes  of 
Columbus  from  Havana  to  Spain  was  made 
by  the  Diario  dc  la  Marina. 

Sunday,  August  ^.—Secretary  Alger,  in 
an  interview  on  the  conduct  of  the  War  De- 
partment, declared  that  there  would  be  no 
investigation  of  any  branch  of  the  service, 
and  that  no  investigation  was  necessary. 

‘ Out  of  the  250,000  men  in  camp  in  differ- 
ent localities  in  the  United  States  and  else 
*‘.e  “ there  have  been  possibly 

1200  deaths  from  sickness.  This  is  hardly 
more  than  a city  of  this  number  of  inhabi- 
tants would  have  in  the  same  period,  and 
perhaps  not  as  many  if  the  city  was  subject 
to  an  epidemic  of  typhoid  or  yellow  fever  ” 

It  was  asserted  that  food,  clothing,  and  med- 
icines had  been  everywhere  provided  in 
abundance ; the  officers,  however,  at  the 
points  of  distribution  had  sometimes  failed 
to  make  their  requisitions  in  good  season 
not  realizing  the  immense  amount  that  would 
be  needed.  He  added,  “ The  Quartermaster- 
General  is  now  distributing  400  tons  of  food 
a day  to  soldiers  scattered  over  the  earth 
from  Puerto  Rico  to  Manila.”  The  necessity 
of  a searching  examination  of  the  conduct 
of  the  various  military  departments  is  urged 
in  communications  from  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  condition  of  the  Spntiish  troops  at 
Guantanamo  is  reported  to  be  so  wretched 
that  not  more  titan  two-thirds  of  those  who 
start  for  Spain  are  expected  to  reach  their 
destination  alive. 

Monday,  August  29.— New  York  extended 
a greeting  to  those  members  of  tlie  Seven- 
ty-first Regiment  who  returned  to-day  and 
marched  from  the  Battery  to  their  armory 
in  Thirty  - fourth  Street  that  has  perhaps 
never  been  surpassed  us  a display  of  the 
citys  enthusiasm  and  patriotism 
Tuesday.  August  SO  — The  transport  China 
left  Manila,  having  on  board  Major-General 
Merritt  and  iris  staff.  It  is  said  that  the 
general  will  go  to  Paris  to  take  part  in  tlie 
opanish-Ameriean  peace  conference.  Gen- 
eral Otis  is  Acting-Governor  of  Manija, 
Major-General  Garcia  bus  been  relieved 
by  tlie  Cuban  government  from  tlie  com- 
mand of  the  Cuban  troops  in  the  eastern 
part  of  tlie  island. 

Wednesday,  August  31.  — Real-  - Admiral 
Schley  and  General  Gordon  of  tlie  Puerto 
Rico  military  commission,  together  witlt 


oXe  seiwtal  °f  CV,ery  brancb  of  the  P°8t- 
surneo^s  O ;tSe,Vt'nll  “rmy  W'msiers  and 
sided  fr'nm  R t*?Sty-ty«  trained  nurses. 
Ponce/  B™ok'y"  f‘>r  Sim  Juan  and 

i8sn«ldi,r„“!!°n  °f  thc  PT8ide'"‘  wilf  s were 
issued  to  the  commandants  of  the  Naval 
Academy,  Annapolis,  und  of  tlie  uavv  vurd 
of  Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  to  4 
Hie  Spanish  prisoners  in  their  charge.  The 

cK-ir!  a","nJ  l,ns  caljk'd  Admiral 
ini,  f ,1^’i  ' t0  bu  <-‘xPend«i  ill  provid- 

'nJ™  tlie  transportation  of  the  sailors  and 
officers  under  Ins  command  who  have  been 
licit!  prisoners  of  war. 

A despatch  from  Madrid  says  that  Sefior 
w hi!  s Goiservativc  leader, 1, ad  a conference 
with  Suga&ta.  Silvela  declined  to  accept  a 
place  on  the  Spanish  Peace  Commission 
e-'jmg  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Liberals  to 
niake  peace. 

Thursday  September  /.-The  plans  of  tlie 
Kid  Ci  oss  Society  for  carrying  throughout 
f ha  tlie  relief-work  wliicli  was  begun  at 
Siboney  anil  continued  at  Santiago  are  given 
m a letter  from  Miss  Clara  BTirton.  The 

hvth!?r!P  l,as  chartered 

inn  6 Gcntnil  Cnhan  Relief  Committee,  ai.d 
« i l sail  from  New  York  with  one  ibousand 
tons  of  supplies  for  Havana. 

Maiikion  Wilcox. 


Sl4ue'shJ,?l  ,M“T"««S--MKS.  WINSLOW’S  SoOTIllN 
cores  wind  colic,  „„d  i,  the  beta  fcoejy*  K'dblrrE 


FOOD  FOR  INFANTS. 

. bibv  E«‘f,  "ranrl  Condensed  Milk 

rnXArS.rPln'tl0n  mUk  <“•  'ha  of  in 


w&'^!aV^A^  spirits  make  both  riKht 
— - y'1,w>TT  s-  j UK  Original  Anoosti  ka  Bitters 
Abbott’s  will  revolutionize  tiie  system.* 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

Pretty  boxes  and  odors 
are  used  to  sell  such 
soaps  as  no  one  would 
touch  if  he  saw  them  un- 
disguised. Beware  of  a 
soap  that  depends  on 
something  outside  of  it. 

Pears',  the  finest  soap 
in  the  world  is  scented  or 
not,  as  you  wish;  and  the 
money  is  in  the  merchan- 
dise, not  in  the  box. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  are 
Using  it. 

VICI 

Leather 
Dressing 

t The  best  Shoe  Dressing  in  the  world.  [ 

| The  genuine  is  made  only  by  Robert  j 
j H.  Foerderer,  Philadelphia,  menu-  i 
l facturei  of  the  famous 


STATEMENT 

The  Travelers 

Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Company, 

or  Hartford,  Conn. 

CharUrtd  1863.  ISttck. ) Lift  and  Accidtnt  //ism ranee. 

JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres’L 


Hartford,  Com.,  January  1,  iHqS. 

PAID-UP  CAPITAL,  - $1,000,000.00 

Assets  (Accident  Premiums  In  tlie 

hands  of  Agents  not  Included.)  $22,868,994.16 
Liabilities,  . . 19, 146,359.04 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  $3,722,635.12 
July  i,  1898. 

Total  Assets  (Accident  Premiums  in 

the  hands  of  Agents  not  Included.)  $24,103,966.67 
Total  Liabilities,  19,859,291.43 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  $4,244,695.24 

Paid  to  Policy-holderssince  1 864, $35,660,940.19 
Paid  to  Policy-holders  January- 

'f8.  1300,49168 

Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  Pol- 
icies (Life),  . f,  >61,705.00 

Life  Insurance  ill  Force,  94,646,669.00 

GAINS. 

6 Months— January  to  July,  1898. 

InAsse,s $1334,99231 

In  Surplus  (to  Policy-holders),  522,060.12 

In  Insurance  in  Force  (Life  De- 
partment only),  . 2,764,459.00 

Increase  in  Reserves,  . 705,642.18 

Premiums  Received.  6 Months,  2,937,432.77 


John  E.  Morris,  Secretary. 
Edward  V.  Preston,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 
J.  B.  Lewis,  M.D.  Medical  Director 
and  Adjuster. 

Sylvester  C.  Dunham,  Counsel. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  31  Nassau  St. 


Hosiery. 


Plain  and  Fancy  Lisle-Thread.  Silk,  and 
Cashmere  Ilose  and  Half- Hose. 
Ladies’  and  Gentlemen’s  Golf  and  Bicycle  Hose. 

Summer  Underwear. 

Cartwright  & Warner’s 

Celebrated  Underwear 

for  Children,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen. 

3c>tccu)watj  6l. 

NEW  YORK. 
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j ROUND  TABLE 
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$4  00  a Year  ■; 
4 00  a Year  ■ 
4 00  a Year  ; 
4 00  a Year  ) 
1 00  a Year  | 


wM  11*1  Wm  in  s the  celebrated 

flUl  mil  I ejnUMPU 
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mUri  unuijrQ  PHTTATTV  POT  gw  <nTT  R'-iF  pany,  the  whole  tract  was  purchased,  and  solemnly  con-  smooth,  and  beautifully  undulating.  The  fair  green  is  as 

llihj  A1U Kills  but  i x uul  uu  > secrated  to  the  interest  of  golf,  and  of  golf  alone.  The  good  as  it  can  ever  he  upon  an  inland  course,  anti  the 

The  mere  laying  out  of  a golf-course  is  one  thing;  its  green  committee  had  many  difficulties  with  which  to  con-  playing  distance  is  very  nearly  three  and  one  half  miles, 
development  into  conformity  with  championship  condi  tend,  but  at  the  close  of  the  season  (when  the  first  wo-  As  the  arena  of  the  forth-coining  national  contest,  it  will  be 
tions  is  quite  another.  The  one  may  be  the  work  of  a man’s  championship  meeting  was  held  upon  it)  the  course  interesting  to  examine  it  in  detail, 

day;  the  other  is  generally  the  result  of  years  experiment-  was  in  very  fair  condition,  aud  afforded  a good  test  of  Going  to  the  first  hole  (238  yards),  the  piny  is  over  the 

ing  and  rearrangement.  All  of  the  famous  Old  World  golfing  ability.  right  slope  of  the  “ punch-bowl.”  A pulled  ball  maybe 

courses  have  been  perfected  after  this  fashion,  and  our  In  i897  it  was  determined  that  still  further  changes  buried  in  long  grass  at  the  bottom  of  the  hollow,  ami  a 
American  links  arc  now  passing  through  a similar  process  were  necessary  if  the  course  were  to  conform  to  chain-  badly  sliced  one  may  go  out  of  hounds  to  the  right.  The 
of  change  and  evolution.  pionship  conditions.  The  club  secured  written  opinions  only  other  chance  of  trouble  is  in  an  overplayed  up- 

It  is  only  by  the  test  of  actual  play  that  the  golfing  from  Mr.  Whigham  and  from  several  professionals  upon  proneb,  and  the  green  is  large  and  level.  Bogey  is  four, 
character  of  any  piece  of  ground  can  be  developed  to  the  the  best  possible  utilization  of  the  playing  area,  and  these  The  second  hole  (175  yards)  calls  for  careful  considera- 
best  advantage.  What  may  look  feasible  in  theory  is  several  suggestions  were  carefully  sifted  down  and  weigh-  t ion.  The  line  runs  across  n corner  of  the  “ punch  bowl," 
often  impossible  in  practice,  and,  coutrariwisc.  a radical  cd  against  each  other.  The  result  is  the  course  as  it  exists  and  the  edge  of  the  plateau  is  about  one  hundred  and  six 
departure  from  orthodox  canons  may  be  amply  justified  to-day,  and  in  practice  the  various  changes  have  been  ty  five  yards  from  the  tec.  A strong  driver  is  not  unlike- 
by  its  practical  outcome.  It  is  a problem  that  may  have  more  than  justified.  Moreover,  when  the  club  decided  to  ly  to  play  his  hall  into  Madison  Avenue,  which  is  out  of 
many  answers  but  only  one  solution.  It  is  only  after  apply  for  the  amateur  championship  meeting,  the  resol u-  bounds,  and  consequently  unplayable.  The  natural  rom 
successive  trials  that  we  can  be  sure  that  wc  have  found  it.  lion  carried  with  it  the  expensive  necessity  of  laying  edy  would  be  to  take  a brnssey  or  a cleek.  hut  it  is  a long 
The  U.  8.  G.  A.  has  selected  the  course  of  the  Morris  water-pipes  to  every  separate  green,  ami  the  thorough  shot  to  safety,  if  we  play  directly  on  the  flag.  Anything 
County  Golf  Club  as  the  scene  for  the  amateur  champion-  overhauling  of  the  mid  course.  This  has  involved  an  short  of  160  yards  w ill  leave  the  hall  on  the  steep  bill- 
ship  meeting  of  1898,  and  the  choice  is  a wise  one.  The  immense  amount  of  work,  but  it  has  been  done,  and  done  side,  and  very  possibly  in  an  impracticable  cup.  If  we 
club’s  location  is  central,  the  accommodation  for  visitors  well.  A forest  of  trees  lias  been  cut  down  and  tons  of  play  well  to  the  right  the  hall  may  strike  in  the  brandies 
is  excellent,  and  the  playing  conditions  arc  of  the  first  stones  have  been  carted  off.  Not  a fence  remains  to  bar  of  a wide-spreading  oak-tree  (one  of  the  few  that  the  axe 
order.  The  length  and  arrangement  of  the  holes  and  the  the  player’s  progress,  and  the  big  grass  tecs  are  a wel-  has  spared)  and  rebound  into  the  depths  of  the  ‘•punch- 
character  of  the  turf  and  hazards  make  the  course  a fair  come  innovation  upon  the  ridiculous  elevations  of  stone  bowl.”  The  problem  i3  one  that  every  player  must  work 


proving-ground  for  the  best  of  golf,  and  it  will  be  the  best  hard  clay,  which  were  once  considered  the  only  pro  pc 


man  who  shall  win  oul  in  the  championship 


thing.  The  putting-greens  are  all  of  the  largest  size,  and 


But  golf  at  Morristown  is  a very  different  thing  from  most  of  them  are  upon  the  natural  lay  of  the  land— true, 
what  it  was  at  the  organization  of 


the  club  four  years  ago.  Not  a link 
remains  of  the  original  course,  for 
even  the  holes  in  and  around  the 
well-known  “punch -bowl”  have 
been  changed,  both  in  location  and 
in  the  playing  direction.  The  first 
hole  was  orginally  situated  upon  the 
left-hand  edge  of  the  “ punch  bowl  ”; 
now  it  is  in  the  far  right-lmnd  corner. 
The  home  hole  lias  becu  changed 
twice,  and  now  occupies  the  old  cro- 
quet-ground. The  old  seven  hole 
course  covered  some  fifteen  acres  and 
aggregated  about  1300  yards  in  play- 
ing distance ; the  present  eighteen 
hole  roilnd  runs  over  ninety  acres 
and  foots  up  5960  yards. 

Of  course  it  was  the  “ punch-bowl  ” 
that  first  suggested  the  idea  of  golf 
to  the  Morristown  pioneers.  Its 
steep  hollows  and  long  grassy  swales 
gave  it  a sporty  appearance,  and 
promised  infinite  possibilities.  It  is 
still  an  interesting  feature  of  the 
course,  but  custom  and  the  growth 
in  golfing  skill  have  robbed  it  of  its 
old-time  terrors.  The  three  holes 
within  its  borders  are  now  account- 
ed as  easy. 

The  original  seven-hole  round  wns 
ridiculously  short— hardly  more  than 
a putting  course.  Most  of  the  holes 
could  be  reached  by  a moderately 
good  drive,  and  there  was  not  a true 
second  shot  in  the  round.  Tin's 
weakness  soon  became  apparent,  and 
in  1895  the  club  acquired  the  lease 
of  sixty-five  acres  of  outlying  land, 
and  proceeded  to  install  the  full 
number  of  eighteen  holes.  This  ad- 
dition brought  the  playing  distance 
up  to  two  and  three-quarter  miles, 
and  two  of  the  holes  were  well  over 
four  hundred  yards.  This  was  a de- 
cided step  in  advance,  but  the  play- 
ing qualities  of  the  course  were  very 
far  from  perfection.  The  artificial 
hazards  were  badly  arranged,  with 
unfair  traps  in  the  way  of  trees  aud 
fencing;  the  fair  green  was  rough 
ami  stony,  and  the  putting-greens 
were  small  and  far  from  true. 

In  1896  the  course  was  radically 
rearranged.  Some  of  the  flat  mea- 
dow-land  was  abandoned  and  new 
ground  was  taken  in.  The  club  hav- 
ing been  organized  as  a stock  com- 
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bowl.”  The  problem  is  one  that  every  player  must  work 
out  for  himself.  Colonel  Bogey  does  the  hole  in  three. 

Going  to  the  third  hole  (234  yards)  an  earth  bunker 
must  be  carried  from  the  tec,  anil  a pulled  ball  is  out  of 
bounds.  An  open  sand-pit  may  trap 
a sliced  ball,  but  there  is  plenty  of 
room  if  we  drive  even  moderately 
straight.  The  hole  is  guarded  by  a 
cop-bunker,  and  the  field  beyond  is 
'J)  out  of  hounds  and  unplayable.  Bo- 

gey is  four,  and  the  hole  is  generally 
done  in  that  figure. 

The  railway  and  a cop-bunker  are 
the  initial  hazards  for  the  fourth 
C hole  (370  yards).  The  danger  limit 

V'yy  is  not  over  fifty  yards  or  so,  but  a 

/ hall  lying  within  the  white  stakes 

• that  define  the  railw  ay  embankment 

/ is  unplayable.  In  this  (as  in  all  other 

, \ cases  of  balls  in  unplayable  ground) 

the  local  rules  provide  that  the 
* player  must  immediately  drop  anu 

\ play  another  ball  from  the  place  of 

C £ 7 ‘ t he  original  stroke,  and  lose  only  fa 

Y$  lance.  A ball  striking  a telegraph 

-2  A.  p0]e  or  wire  may  be  teed  or  dropped 

&.>?*•  (according  to 'whether  the  interrupt- 

p ed  stroke  was  a tee  or  field  shot),  anu 

« replayed  without  penalty. 

> * ,<  I 8afelv  over  the  railway,  the  Ime 

■*  i runs  gently  upward  to  the  green. 

I and  the  brassey  lies  are  excellent. 

2 The  hole  is  protected  by  a cop- 

■ - (((  bunker,  and  unplayable  woodland 

’ '*  punishes  an  over-approach.  Bogey 

^ is  fi\e 

-f  |t  The  fifth  hole  (310  yards)  presents 

\\  7/-  •»  no  especial  features.  An  open  sam 

| ditch  lies  in  wait  for  a topped 
Xx  I shot,  and  there  is  a second  hazard  ot 

the  same  variety  to  guard  the  green. 
Bogey  is  four.  . 

It  is  possible  to  reach  the  sis 
~ hole  (363  yards)  in  two  strokes,  but 

both  drive  and  brassey  n,u,?1 
class  play.  The  line  is  slight  } «- 
fleeted  by  a point  of  woods }' 
shown  upon  the  map),  and  the 
age  playing  distance  is  consequent!.' 
a tri tie  over  the  official  figure, 
woods  being  unplayable  ground 
will  not  do  to  slmve  the  danger  porar 
loo  closely,  and  we  consequently 
drive  slightly  to  the  right  oftbetn 
line.  The  green  is  one  of  the  lnrg» 
aud  finest  on  the  course,  and 
protected.  Bogey  is  five. 

Open  sand-pits,  directly  w Qr 
and  on  the  left,  punish  a j( 

wild  drive  to  the  seventh  bolt 

(350  yards).  Unplayable  w 

bounds  the  course  upon  the  S 
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but  otherwise  tiie  way  is  clear  to  the 
hole.  The  green  itself  is  a grassy  hol- 
low, not  unlike  the  “saucer”  at  Ards- 
ley,  and  affords  a fine  chance  for  sci 
euiific  putting.  Bogey  is  five. 

It  is  a beautiful  view  from  the  high 
tee  of  the  eighth  hole,  but  the  golfer 
will  probably  have  no  eyes  except  for 
the  splendid  chance  afforded  him  for 
getting  in  a “screamer.”  The  course 
is  of  generous  width,  nnd  it  is  all 
downhill  to  the  hole.  The  ball  gets  a 
fine  run,  and  although  the  distance  is 
350  yards,  the  second  shot  niayr  be  gen- 
erally brought  off  with  a cleek,  for  the 
green  lies  at  the  bottom  of  a steep 
slope.  Beyond  is  unplayable  ground, 
and  to  the  right  of  the  green  is  a lot  of 
stone  that  means  endless  trouble  to  the 
slicer.  Colonel  Bogey  is  credited  with 
a four. 

A drive,  a brassey,  ami  an  iron  may 
briug  us  to  the  turn  at  the  ninth  green 
(433  yards),  hut  it  is  an  excellent  hole  in 
the  Bogey  figure  of  five.  The  lies  are 
only  fair,  and  the  green  is  guarded  by  a 
high  cop-lmuker.  The  total  Bogey  for  the  outward  jour- 
ney foots  up  thirty-nine,  and  it  is  good  golfing  that  can 
score  within  four  strokes  of  that  figure. 

Beginning  the  homeward  journey,  a good  drive  and  an 
iron  approach  bring  us  to  the  tenth  hole  (253  yards).  An 
overplayed  approach  is  out  of  bounds  in  the  woodland, 
but  the  Bogey  of  four  is  generally  equalled  in  steady  play. 

The  eleventh  hole  (415  yards)  and  the  twelfth  hole  (442 
yards)  call  for  no  especial  notice.  A sand-pit  punishes 
an  over  approach  to  the  tenth  green,  and  there  are  two 
cop-bunkers  to  cross  in  going  to  the  twelfth.  The  first 
of  these  hunkers  is  intended  as  the  hazard  for  the  second 
shot,  but  it  lies  so  far 
from  the  tee  that  it  is 
— - ■ often  skirted,  on  either 

side,  without  material 
loss  in  distance.  Bogey 
is  five  for  each  hole. 

The  thirteenth  hole 
(545  yards)  is  the  long- 
est on  the  course,  and 
open  sand-pits  are  the 
hazards  for  the  first, 
second,  and  third  shots. 
The  road  to  the  left  is 
out  of  bounds  and  un- 
playable. The  lies  arc, 
good,  but  the  golfer’s 
driving  must  he  first 
class  if  the  hole  is  to 


(September  2),  as  made  by  Mr.  Winthrop  Rutherfurd  on 
July  22,  mid  since  tied  byMr.W.  J Travis: 


be  halved  with  Colonel,  to  get  irfto  trouble. 


The  good  points  of  the  course  arc  its  length,  the  excel- 
lent condition  of  the  fair  green,  the  judgment  shown  in 
the  situation  of  the  hazards,  and  the  large  and  true  greens. 
The  absence  of  a water  hazard  is  to  he  regretted,  and 
another  weakness  is  the  lack  of  a genuine  short  hole. 
As  already  pointed  out,  a clock  may  he  used  at  the  second 
hole,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  reach  the  green  with  it. 
The  two  other  “ punch  howl”  holes  (the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth)  may  be  reached  in  one,  but  a wooden  club  is 
necessary. 

It  will  he  noted  that  the  strict  application  of  the  local 
rule  relating  to  a ball  out  of  bounds  virtually  eliminates 
the  contingency  of  a lost  ball, with  its  accompanying  pen- 
alty of  lost  hole.  The  rule  comes  into  operation  the  in- 
stant that  the  ball  goes  into  unplayable  ground,  and  it 
makes  no  difference  whether  or  not  the  ball  is  recovered. 
This  rule  was  originally  introduced  at  the  amateur  cham- 
pionship meeting  on  the  Chicago  Club  course  a year 
ago.  It  worked  very  well  in  practice,  but  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  Wheaton  course  is  laid  out  in  a peculiar 
way.  Seven  successive  holes  are  bounded  by  a fence  at 
a short  distance  to  the 
left,  and  a pulled  ball 
is  consequently  sure 


Bogey  in  six. 


At  Morristown  the 
conditions  are  much 
more  varied,  and  the 
factor  of  sufety  is 
larger.  But  the  rule 
is  nevertheless  made 
to  apply  not  only  to 
balls  outside  of  the 
club  property,  but  also 
to  wild  shots  within  it. 
For  example,  a ball 
sliced  into  the  woods 
at  the  seventh  hole  is 
unplayable  if  it  lie 
outside  of  the  wire 
that  marks  the  limit 
of  the  course,  and  de 
spite  the  fact  that  it 


ogey 

The  fourteenth  (333 
yards)  is  the  crux  of 
the  course.  If  the  drive 
is  a good  one,  the  hall 
will  have  a good  lie  on 
gently  rising  ground,  and  the  green  may  be  reached  with 
an  iron.  But  the  green  is  protected  by  formidable  haz- 
ards to  both  right  and  left,  and  the  way  in  is  compara- 
tively narrow.  Moreover,  tiie  unplayable  railway  is  again 
to  be  crossed,  and  there  are  therefore  three  chances  of 
trouble  to  one  of  safety.  Colonel  Bogey  regularly  does 
the  hole  in  four,  nnd  his  competitors  may  either  do  as  well 
or  be  hopelessly  distanced.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  a 
hall  on  the  track  must  be  dropped  and  played  again  from 
the  same  place,  and  if  the  player’s  nerve  chances  to  desert 
him  at  this  critical  moment,  the  process  may  be  repeated 
indefinitely. 

The  fi f teen th  hole  (165  yards'!  may  be  reached  in  one,  but  . could  easily  be  played 
the  earth  bunker  and  road  are  full  135  yards  from  the  out.  The  IV  heaiou 
tee,  and  there  is  therefore  plenty  of  room  for  error. 

There  is  no  sand-pit  in  front  of  the  bunker,  hut  the  road 
and  ditches  beyond  are  full  of  bad  lies.  As  the  distance 
to  safety  is  a little  beyond  the  range  of  a clock,  most 
players  use  the  brassey,  and  an  over-drive  does  but  little 
harm.  Bogey  is  three. 

The  drive  to  the  sixteenth  hole  (193  yards)  is  over  the 
widest  stretch  of  the  “ punch  bowl,”  and  it  is  about  one 
hundred  ami  eighty  yards  to  level  ground.  But  the  slope 
is  well  turfed,  and  a tee  shot  of  anything  over  125  yards 
will  not  be  punished.  Bogey  is  four. 

Going  to  tiie  seventeenth  hole  (408  yards)  there  is  a 
high  cop-bunker,  100  yards  away,  to  be  carried  from  the 
tee,  and  a sand-pit  for  the  second  shot.  Both  this  and 
the  home  hole,  are  laid  out  over  the  fiat,  and  the  lies  are 
excellent.  A strong  over-approach  to  the  green  may  be 
out  of  bounds,  and  over  the  fence  to  the  left  is  unplay- 
able ground,  Bogey  is  five. 

A high  cop-bunker  is  the  hazard  for  the  second  shot  on 
the  eighteenth  hole  (383  yards),  but  this  is  the  only  diffi- 
culty on  the  way  to  the  green,  except  for  some  long  grass 
on  the  left.  Colonel  Bogey  is  credited  with  a five. 

Bosrey  foots  up  39  for  going  out  and  41  for  coming  in, 
or  80  in  all.  I append  the  amateur  record  up  to  date 


an  extra-long  shot  simply  because  his 
ball  may  lie  an  inch  or  so  beyond  the 
wire,  plainly  visible,  easily  played  out, 
and  distinctly  upon  club  property. 

As  to  the  prospects  of  the  meeting,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  entry  list  will  be 
over  the  hundred  mark.  It  is  fortunate 
that  Mr.  Whighnm  is  safely  through 
with  his  war  correspondence  in  Cuba, 
ns  otherwise  his  absence  would  deprive 
the  event  of  its  chief  interest. 

Judging  from  the  results  of  the  sev- 
eral open  tournaments  up.io  date,  a 
list  of  the  leading  players  would  in- 
clude the  names  of  W.  J.  Travis  (Oak- 
land), F.  S.  Douglas  (Fairfield),  H.  C. 
Leeds  (Myopia),  H.  P.  Toler  (Baltusrol), 
G.  C.  Clark,  Jr.  (Harvard),  A.  M.  Rob- 
bins (St.  Andrews),  H.  B.  Hollins,  Jr. 
(Westbrook).  C.  B.  Macdonald  (Chicago), 
J.  A.  Tyng  (Morris  County),  J.  F.  Cur- 
tis (Harvard),  II.  M.  Ilarriman  (Oak- 
land), G.  McC.  Sargent  (Harvard),  W. 
I).  Vanderpool  (Morris  County),  J.  G. 
Thorp  (Brookline),  and  J.  1.  Blair 
(Princeton). 

Travis  lias  the  top  record  for  the  season  so  far,  and  is 
crediied  with  no  fewer  than  live  gold  medals  for  the  best 
scores  in  qualifying  rounds  and  at  medal  play.  He  has 
also  won  the  match-play  cups  at  Dyker  Meadows.  Knoll- 
wood,  and  Oakland.  Ilarriman  won  two  gold  medals  at 
Oakland  for  the  lowest  returns  in  the  qualifying  nnd  han- 
dicap rounds.  H.  P.  Toler  took  the  cup  at  the  Baltusrol 
meeting,  and  also  the  gold  medal  for  the  best  qualifying 
score.  Douglas  captured  the  Lakewood  cup,  and  Hollins 
won  the  Shinnecock  cup,  and  also  the  gold  medal  in  the 
handicap.  Leeds  won  the  cup  at  Aiken  during  the  win- 
ter, ami  made  an  excellent  showing  at  the  open  tourna- 
ment held  on  the  Myopia  Club  course.  J.  F.  Curtis  is  llie 
intercollegiate  champion,  and  Clark  lias  been  playing  a 
very  strong  game  in  the  handicap  events  at  Shiimecnck. 
Last  season  J.  A.  Tyng  was  the  lending  player  in  the  Met- 
ropolitan circuit,  but  this  year  lie  has  not  put  a single  win 
to  his  credit,  and  was  beaten  in  the  finals  at  Scabriglit  by 
Hugh  K.  Toler,  a player  who  has  never  been  thought  to 
he  in  the  same  class  with  the  Morris  County  champion- 
ship. However,  Tyng  will  certainly  he  among  the  thirty - 
two  elect,  nnd,  once  in  his  game,  he  is  notoriously  a hard 
man  to  beat. 

The  younger  set,  represented  by  Curtis  nnd  Clark,  have 
been  coming  on  with  a rush  of  late,  and  may  furnish  some 
surprises  at  Morristown.  But  it  must  he  remembered  that 
the  match-play  rounds  this  year  are  at  thirty-six  instead 


rule  deals  only  with 
halls  that  are  distinct 
ly  outside  of  club 
property : the  Morris- 
town amendment,  ap- 
plies its  operation  to 
wild  shots  within  its 

own  territory.  The  rule  declares  that  a ball  is  out  of 
bounds  (i.  e.,  unplayable) — 

(o)  When  outside  of  fences  or  other  boundaries  of  club  property, 
except  when  in  the  public  road  running  throruih  club  propcrty-Pir., 
from  Madison  Avenue  to  Railroad  (holes  3 and  15),  I lienee  westerly, 
parallel  with  track,  to  point  indicated  by  red  stake  (holes  4 and  14). 

(10  When  within  twenty  feet  of  the  ccutre  of  the  railway  track,  ns 
indicated  by  white  stakes. 

(c)  When  in  the  woods  outside  a line  marked  by  wires. 

Paragraph  c is  certainly  a far  - reaching  innovation 
upon  tiie  accepted  code  of  the  game,  and  directly  conflicts 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  match  play,  that  a ball 
must  be  played  or  the  hole  given  up,  and  that  lost  ball  is 
lost  hole.  A ball  outside  of  club  property  may  properly 
be  declared  unplayable  {vide  the  rule  relating  to  the  sta- 
tion-master’s garden  at  St.  Andrews),  but  it  is  against  al  1 
the  traditions  of  the 
match  game  that  a ball 
anywhere  on  the  course 
should  not  be  played 
from  where  it  lies,  with 
the  single  exception  of 
water.  The  utmost 
concession  would  be 
to  substitute  the  word 
may  for  must  in  the 
case  of  balls  lying 
within  six  inches  of  a 
water-hydrant  or  simi- 
lar obstruction  or  in  a 
gopher -hole.  It  does 
not  seem  that  the  Mor- 
ristown rule  of  loss  of 
distance  only  is  suffi- 
cient penalty  for  a wild 
drive  that  is  hopelessly 
lost  in  the  woodland  ; 
and,  again,  a player 
should  not  be  forced  to 
lose  the  advantage  of 


of  eighteen  holes,  and  physical  endurance  may  he  a large 
factor  in  the  final  result.  It  is  understood  that  this  will 
prevent  young  Hollins  from  competing.  He  is  hardly 
more  than  a boy,  and  his  father  thinks  it  best  that  he 
should  wait  another  year. 

Whighnm  and  Dougins  arc  undoubtedly  ntthe  top  of  the 
golfing  tree,  nnd  if  they  come  together  the  match  should 
he  the  event  of  the  meeting.  Whigham  beat  Dougins  at 
Chicago  last  September,  but  Douglas  more  than  evened 
matters  at  Lakewood.  Moreover,  Douglas  1ms  been  prac- 
tising all  summer,  while  Whighnm  lias  hardly  lmd  a chance 
to  touch  his  clubs.  It  looks  like  Douglas's  yenr,  barring 
the  dark  horse. 

The  Bogey  of  80  1ms  already  been  given  in  detail,  but  it 
may  he  interesting  to  work  out  the  par  score,  with  partic- 
ular reference  to  the  kind  of  stroke- play  required  at  the 
several  holes.  According  to  Mr.  A.  H.  Dolemnn.  the  in- 
ventor of  the  system,  the  average  first  class  drive  is  put 
down  at  170  yards,  and  of  course  two  putts  are  allowed 
on  every  green. 


Hole.  stroke.. 

1  Drive  nnd  qunrtcr  Iron 

2  Drive  or  brnssey 

3  Drive  nnd  quarter  iron 

4  Two  drive*  and  short  pitch... 

5. Drive  nnd  fall  cleek 

6 ..Two  drives  and  short  pitch... 

7  Two  drives  and  short  pitch... 

8  Drive  and  brassey.. 

9  Two  driven  and  half  iron 

10  Drive  nnd  fall  iron 

11  Two  drives  and  half  Iron 

12  Two  drives  nnd  full  iron 

13  Three  drives  and  short  pitch.. 

14  Drive  and  foil  deck 

15  Drive  or  brassey 

16  Drive  nnd  short  pitch 

17  Two  drives  and  quarter  Iron  . 

18  Two  drives  and  short  pitch 


W.  G.  VAN  T.  Sl'TPBEN. 
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HAWAII. 

the  raising  of  the  stars  and  stripes 

rsprriAL  Cormsposdincs  or  “Harpis's  WrKLY.  1 
[Specia  August,  1898,  downed  upon 

The  morning  of  the  121“  °t  g bowcry  but  ad 

the  little  city  of  -Honolulu .cloudy  ana  ^ by 

vancing  day  brought  prom  ^ ^ from  pMgil,g 

eleven  o dock  there  ...  njr  about  the  town;  stores 
clouds.  There  ^ everywhere  Chinese  and  Japanese 
and  shops  were  closed  ev cry  where; ^ sugpcns(oB  J bliei. 
joining  unanimously  it  g nnnn]s  of  this  people— at 

ness;  for  it 19 8 S|7,,|«  republic  of  Hawaii  will  become  a 
noon  to  day  the  Uulc.  ™p“f . L!njted  States  of  America, 
part  of  the  great  republic  of  U”'t£Bta  ^ ^ ^ ^ 
Before  eleven  o clock  , e t^nJlbc  Ejec,uivc  Building, 
spacious  grounds  which  s , built,  on  which 

over  the  front  steps  a P'f,  X dny's  evenM,  while 
were  seats  for  the  chief  »c  f»(]  jn  tbJbro(ld  verandns 

rem  "here  stators  gathered-a  quiet,  expectant 

^1^80  holiday,  ^u^^^e^r^^rj^e^eh^li^ug^t^'.P 

There  are  men  andjomen  here.^h  longillg,  „,ld 

"pthat  it  >-J-VnoCCde— Uon': and' in  S 

SSS  €1  §■««; 

NaHonaMIuard1  of^Hawsdi  and'eacoi'ted' to^lie grounds, 
Prof'S  olbcial^platform!' 

The  diplomatic  corps,  government  and  naval  officials, 
and  distinguished  guests  began  to  take  their  places  on  the 
i ,r  nt  11  SO  President  Dole,  Ins  staff  and  cabinet, 
came°aboul ^fifteen  minutes  later,' followed  by  Minister 
Sewall  Admiral  Miller  and  staff,  Consul  Havwond . \ice- 
Consul’  Boyd  Colonel  Barber,  commanding  the  1 irst  New 
York  volunteers,  to  be  stationed  in  Honolulu,  and  other 
American  naval  and  military  officers. 

All  stood  while  the  Rev.  G.  L.  Pearson,  of  the  Meth- 
odist  Church,  cliaplain  of  the  last  Senate  of  the  Hawaiian 
Republic,  offered  the  invocation.  „ „ 

The  prayer  was  over.  The  soldiers  changed  from  rest 
to  ••attention.”  Minister  Sewnll  and  President  Dole 
arose,  and  as  they  faced  each  other,  Minister  Scwali  said. 

“ Mr,  President,  1 present  you  a certified  copy  of  a 
ioint  resolution  of  the  Congress  of  the  Inited  Stales,  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  July  7,  1898  entitled  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  annexing  of  the  Hawaiian  Isl- 
ands to  the  United  States.’  

“ This  joint  resolution  necepts,  ratifies,  aud  confirms  on 
the  part  of  the  United  Slates  the  cession  formally  con- 
sented to  aud  approved  by  llic  republic  of  Haws  it 
President  Dole  said;  " A treaty  of  political  union  bav 
ing  been  made,  and  the  cession  formally  consented  to 
by  the  republic  of  Hawaii  having  been  accepted  by  the 
United  States  of  America,  I now,  in  the  interest  of  the 
Hawaiian  body-politic,  and  with  full  confidence  in  the 
honor,  justice,  and  friendship  of  the  American  people, 
yield  lip  to  you,  representing  the  government  of  t ie 
United  States,  the  sovereignty  and  public  property  of  the 
Hawaiian  Islands.” 

The  signal  was  given,  and  a salute  of  twenty-one  guns 
was  fired  in  honor  of  the  Hawaiian  flag  from  the  battery 
on  the  grounds  and  the  flag-ship;  the  bands  played  the 
national  anthem,  “Hawaii  Ponoii  ” There  was  a mo- 


national  aninem,  n»w»n  a c.w...  * - 

ment  of  oppressive  silence— even  the  trade-wind  held  its 
breath;  the  halyards  quivered,  and  as  the  “ retreat  found- 
ed slowly  the  standard  of  Hawaii  came  down  clinging 
timidly  at  first  to  the  cord,  as  if  fearful  of  falling,  then 
dropping  in  limp  tired  folds.  Not  a word  was  spoken, 
but  not  many  eyes  were  dry,  and  tears  rolled  down  the 
cheeks  of  men  and  women,  old  and  young.  They  believed 
it  was  right  and  best  for  Hawaii  and  her  people,  but  they 
remembered  happy  years  under  the  old  banner,  and  their 
hearts  whispered  “ Aloha  ” as  it  was  tenderly  and  reverent- 
ly folded  away.  , 

Captain  Berger,  the  band-master,  with  kindly  considera- 
tion had  excused  the  Hawaiian  members  of  the  band  from 
this  duty;  indeed,  he  would  gladly  have  yielded  his  own 
place  for  a moment;  but  he  stood  his  ground  like  u vet- 
eran, as  he  is,  and  with  streaming  eyes  directed,  for  the 
last  time  officially,  the  playing  of  the  hymn  lie  had  him- 
self composed  twenty-five  years  ago,  and  which  he  had 
played  thousands  of  limes.  . 

Minister  Sewall  now  said:  “ In  the  name  of  the  united 
States  of  America  I accept  the  transfer  of  the  sovereignty 
and  property  of  the  Hawaiian  government. 

“The  admiral  commanding  the  United  States  naval 
forces  in  these  waters  will  proceed  to  perform  the  duty 
intrusted  to  him.” 

The  order  is  given.  The  bugle  sounds  “ to  colors,  the 
bands  strike  up  the  stirring  notes  of  the  “Star-spangled 
Banner.”  and  steadily  and  majestically  rises  the  American 
flag.  Higher  and  higher  it  goes  ; the  sun,  whose  face  has 
been  hidden  in  sympathetic  clouds,  breaks  out  in  brightest 
smile;  the  trade- wind’s  breath  lias  come  back,  and  as  the 
beautiful  bright  banner  clears  the  tower  it  is  caught  and 
flung  out  in  broad  brave  folds,  while  the  people  greet  it 
with  cheers.  Shore  battery  and  ships  make  the  air  tremble 
with  twenty -one  guns,  and  under  the  waves  of  “Old 
Glory”  little  Hawaii  claims  her  part  in  the  "land  of  the 
free  and  the  home  of  the  brave.” 

Minister  Sewall  then  read  a proclamation  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  iu  which  it  was  stated 
that,  in  the  exercise  of  the  power  conferred  on  him  by  the 
joint  resolution,  the  President  of  the  United  States  di- 
rects that  the  civil,  judicial,  and  military  powers  in  ques- 
tion shall  be  exercised  by  the  officers  of  the  republic  of 
Hawaii  ns  it  existed  just  prior  to  the  transfer  of  sov- 
ereignty, subject  lo  his  power  to  remove  such  officers  aud 
to  fill  vacancies. 

All  such  officers  and  all  military  forces  will  be  required 
at  once  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States, 


and  all  bonded  officers  &ET 

eminent  of  tlie  United  States  trealies  w„h  fore!gn 

of  Hawaii,  except  such t w i tb  the  joint  resolution,  or 
countries,  or  is  incons  s tent  with  in  gtatoa  and 

contrary  to  the  Consimitton  | . wjtb  tlie  United 
tlie  present  customs  relnl  oi us  uncbanged  till  Con- 

h -s'1’1'- 

tiona  of  Hie  ^^^opteexctongeS'looka  of  satisfaction ; 
it  wM  relwsiu-big^to^icorUiat  iiof  iidden  or  violent  cl^tge 

‘^^^i^^e^rnSipr^ortiiu^^midsp^ib, 

mam 

tb“  Empire' "may ^“indeed  but  no  band  save  HI.  who 
bolds  b,  tlie  hollow  of  His  band  the  fate  of  nations  can 
stay  that  destiny. 

“ God  bless  you,  my  countrymen!  . 

“ God  bless  the  United  8tut.es  of  Amenca. 

And  the  hearts  of  the  people  answered  J Amen! 
Chief-Justice  Judd  then  administered  the  oath  °f  a,‘® 
giance  to  President  Dole  and  his  cabinet  officers,  aud  tlie 
simple  but  impressive  ceremonies  were  over. 

Tlie  scene  now  changes  to  the  pal  ode-ground  in 
rear  of  tlie  Executive  Building,  where  a hollow  square  is 
formed  three  sides  being  composed  by  the  police  force 
and  the  National  Guard,  the  fourth  by  HK-.battahon  fiom 
tlie  war  ships.  President  Dole  and  staff,  Minister  Cooper, 
Chief  Justice  Judd,  Mrs.  Dole,  and  other*  cross  the  open 
space,  Stuff-Captain  Pralt  bearing  a silk  American  flag. 

Tins  flag  lias  a history.  It  was  tlie  personal  properly  of 
Lieutenant  Commander  (now  Commander)  Swinburne Land 
was  carried  bv  the  Boston  battalion  while  on  shore  duly 
under  bis  command  during  the  American  protectorate  of 

18\Vhen  the  Bouton  left  Honolulu.  Lieutenant-Commander 
Swinburne  presented  the  flag  to  President  and  Mre.  Dole. 

Mr.  Dole,  in  acknowledging  tlie  gift,  expressed  the  hope 
that  tlie  flag  would  be  earned  by  the  Hawaiian  forces  on 
tile  consummation  of  annexation.  T lie  lime  liud  come  for 
tlie  fulfilment  of  this  hope.  President  Dole  presented  the 
flag  to  Colonel  Fisher,  who  tendered  the  thanks  of  tlie 
regiment.  D.  L.  Naone,  color- sergeant,  received  it  and 

'"’colonel' Fisher and  his  officers  then  took  tlie  oath,  and 
the  regiment  was  sworn  in  by  companies  those  who  did 
not  wish  to  do  so  stepping  aside;  almost  all  remained.  1J. 

L Naone  is  a pure  Hawaiian,  who  lias  been  a stanch  an- 
nexationist from  tlie  beginning.  lie  is  intelligent,  indus- 
trious, and  conscientious.  In  1896  lie  was  Speaker  of  the 
House,  and  filled  tlie  posilion  acceptably.  He  speaks 
English  and  is  quite  capable  of  nmkmg  Ins  own  decisions. 

Another  historic  Bag  figured  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
day-  it  was  tlie  identical  flag  which,  on  the  1st  of  April, 
1893.  was  hauled  down  by  order  of  Mr.  Blount.  Lieuten- 
ant Lucien  Young  carried  it  at  that  time  on  board  the 
Bouton,  and,  having  exchanged  it  for  another,  has  kept  it 
carefully  during  tlie  intervening  years.  Before  be  sailed 
for  Cuba  in  May  lie  gave  it  to  Hon.  Lorrin  Thurston,  re- 
questing him,  if  possible,  to  have  it  raised  to  its  old  place 
on  tlie  staff  on  tlie  Judiciary  Building  when  annexation 
should  be  accomplished.  The  plan  was  approved  and, 
os  the  new  flag  was  raised  upon  the  Executive  Build- 
ing this  old  flag  was  drawn  up  to  its  former  place,  and 
stretching  itself  out  in  glad  waves  of  red,  white,  ami  blue, 
seemed  lo  sing  aloud,  “ This  time  I have  come  to  stay, 

In  the  evening  there  were  firework*,  followed  by  a re- 
ception and  ball.  It  was  an  ideal  night  for  such  a dis- 
play. clear  and  dark.  Tlie  large  grounds  were  literally 
filled  with  people,  and  the  glow  of  tlie  different-colored 
fires  which  were  lighted  from  time  to  time  among  the 
trees  made  a vision  of  fairy-land.  At  nine  o'clock  the 
mimic  1 10  m bard  men  l ceased,  and  hundreds  of  incandescent 
lights  flashed  out  upon  the  fatjade  of  the  building,  tlie 
central  object  being  a great  shield  glowing  with  the  na- 
tional colors.  , , 

In  tlie  reception-room  tasteful  ladies  had  been  busy, 
and  ferns  aim  palms  brightened  with  American  flags 
filled  one  end  of  tlie  room,  while  the  gorgeous  scarlet  and 
yellow  blossoms  of  the  “ ponciatia  regia”  ami  tlie  grace- 
ful cluster  of  the  “golden  shower”  (yellow  catharticar- 
pus)  were  heaped  under  the  great  mirrors.  Nobody 
seemed  to  care  that  the  Spanish  colors  were  in  evidence; 
the  flowers  were  beautiful,  if  they  were  red  and  yellow. 

But  it  was  time  for  the  receiving  party  to  approach,  and 
the  people  thronged  the  hall  to  watch  them  as  they  de- 
scended the  broad  stairway.  President,  and  Mrs.  Dole 
came  first,  then  Minister  and  Mrs.  Sewall,  Mrs.  Damon, 
Admiral  Miller,  and  Colonel  Barber. 

The  crowd  gave  way  to  let  them  pass,  and  entering  the 
room,  they  took  their  places  in  front  of  the  great  bank 
of  ferns  and  palms.  Long  lines  of  people  now  filed  in, 
bowed  and  shook  hands  in  true  democratic  style,  and  pass- 
ing on,  filled  the  room  and  overflowed  upon  the  verandas. 

There  have  been  large  assemblies  in  this  place  before, 
but  surely  none  so  large  as  this,  and  never  such  a variety 
of  peoples  — Iluwaiian8,  Chinese.  Japanese,  Portuguese. 
English,  Germans,  Americans,  high  and  low.  rich  and 
poor,  anybody,  everybody— was  welcome.  It  was  as  dem- 
ocratic an  assembly  as  the  most  exacting  could  demand, 
yet  it  was  dignified  enough  to  suit  the  most  fastidious. 

The  dancers  seemed  to  enjoy  themselves  iu  spite  of  the 
crowd;  indeed,  every  one  seemed  to  be  in  a great  good- 
humor. 

Perfect  order  was  a marked  characteristic  of  the  day, 
notwithstanding  the  cosmopolitan  character  of  the  pop- 
ulation, which  is  so  often  spoken  of  ns  an  objectionable 
feature;  no  extra  police  or  soldiers  were  employed,  and 
only  a single  policeman  had  charge  of  the  stai ion  house. 
Among  the  Hawaiiaus  these  events  have  doubtless 
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caused  some  bewilderment.  There  arc  plenty  of  unscrupti- 
loua  men  who  play  upon  their  childish  credulity  with  wild 
tales  of  slnvery  and  robbery  under  American  rule.  When 
a better-informed  man  tells  them  otherwise,  if  he  is  a Iln 
waiian  they  wonder  if  he  knows  us  much  about  it  as  while 
men  who  know  white  men  s ways;  if  he  is  a white  man 
they  wonder  which  to  believe.  So  it  comes  to  pass  thnt 
they  are  led  to  distrust  their  truest  friends.  Like  all 
childlike  people,  it  is  easy  to  arouse  their  suspicions,  and 
there  uro  always  those  who  are  cruel  enougli  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  their  weakness. 

Natives  all  over  the  islands  show  a readiness  to  take  the 
oatli  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  Tlie  reluctance 
of  Hie  band  boys  to  play  at  tlie  lowering  of  the  flug  should  . 
not  he  construed  as  nntngonisin  to  America;  it  was  partly 
sentiment,  nnd  maybe  partly  fear  of  the  Kukiinns—mtAi- 
cine-men— who  oppose  the  advance  of  civilisation  for  tlie 
same  reason  which  influenced  Demetrius  the  silversmith 
of  Ephesus  in  the  days  of  the  Aposlle  Paul,  because  it 
interferes  with  their  gnins. 

They  ure  kindly,  peaceable  people,  teachable  and  law. 
abiding  Under  'tlie  just  administration  of  the  laws  of 
tlie  United  States  there  is  nothing  to  fear  from  them,  as 
there  is  nothing  for  them  to  fear— for  He  who  "1ms 
mm|e  of  one  blood  all  tire  nations  of  Hie  earth.''  nnd  who 
• • laketli  up  tile  isles  as  a little  thing,"  lias  been  leading 
this  people  out  of  darkness  into  light,  out  of  weakness  into 
the  strong  protecting  care  of  lire  greater  republic. 

Elizabeth  Yah  Cleve  Hall. 


THE  WOOD-LILY. 

Within  tlie  forest's  meadow -bordered  hem, 

Poising,  light-tilted,  on  a single  stem; 

In  lonely  beauty;  seldom  seen  with  more 
Than  three  companions  at  tlie  forest  door; 

I trail  thee  ns  a messenger  of  grace 
Sent  to  enliven  sunless  wold  and  space. 

Slim-petaled  wonder  of  a race  too  few; 

Shy  cousin  of  that  tossing  retinue 
Which  top  with  splendor  tlie  tall  meadow  grass: 
Jocund  are  they  with  all  the  sprites  that  pass 
—Bee  bird  and  zephyr.  But  thou  shluest  alone 
To  brighten  here  tire  wood's  umbrageous  zone. 

Looking  the  dense-roofed  forest  up  and  down, 
Nothing  seems  more  imperial  than  thy  crown; 

'Tis  never  far  from  knoll,  or  meadow-side, 

Never  uplifted  witlt  cool.  Haunting  pride; 

But  comes,  iu  all  its  glorious  garb  arrayed, 

Beauty’s  evangel  to  Hie  gloom  and  shade. 

J Joel  Benton. 

PATERNALISM  ON  THE  CONTINENT:* 
Put  broadly,  hut  none  too  strongly,  the  vital 
between  English -speaking  countries  and  Continental  til- 
rope  is  that  in  tlie  former  the  state  exists  for  the  beuefi 
of  the  people,  and  in  the  latter  tlie  people  for  tlie  beaefl 
of  the  state.  In  the  one  it  is  the  object  of  g'.vernmen  to 
make  itself  felt  as  little  as  possible  and  leave  to  I t indi 
vidua!  citizen  tlie  widest  latitude  of  conduct  in  commerce, 
politics  and  private  life;  in  tlie  oilier  the  theory  obtains 
that  without  stale  supervision  tlie  individua  citizen  ea„. 
not  be  restrained  from  an  extreme  and  vuricgaUd  a 
arcliy.  England  has  long  outgrown  her  own  ideal  of  » 
paternal  state,  which,  in  Macaulay’s  words  ' g „ 

late  the  cut  of  a man's  cunt  and  the  num'* 
ids  table,"  and  in  outgrowing  it  has  sown  half  the  *™ 
with  tlie  fruitful  seed  of  Anglo-Saxon  liberty- 
Hons  of  Europe,  starting  from  the  same  , 
wealth,  have  developed  on  exactly  ‘ t‘f 

of  extending  the  powers  of  the  feuda.obes'otbeFO 
nle  tliev  absorbed  those  powers  into  tlie  state  ami  maue 
Ft  omidpolent.  While  England  was  w-idcniag  ihe  are  of 
authority,  till  cacli  man  came  to L1001}  uP°"Sg  1 „f  hi, 
some  way  directly  responsible  for  the  will- lie  g o ^ 
country,  France  and  Germany  gathered  all  p ^ 

hands  or  tlie  king  aud  his  advisers,  ami  taught  t P P 

to  look  to  them  for  guidance  in  everything.  . 

The  processes  of  these  two  movements  and  the  res 
are  set  forth  by  Mr.  Gaull.eur  in  a series  of  vivid  and 
piratic  sketches,  which  seem  to  owe  srin  e of  lieir^^ 
malic  intensity  to  a study  of  Carlyle  s liten  3 I ® od- 
He  explains  that  lire  theory  of  a P“tc"  “ sV'^ld  £ this 
milted  in  France  has  never  been  abandoned,  a a m 
lie  finds  tlie  source  of  France's  failure  >° ' c“'  1 ^bor'dcrs. 
of  tlie  ominous  growth  of  militarism  , cn  still 

Under  whatever  form  of  government 
cling  to  the  idea  that  light  and  Ladig  lung  as 

enterprise  must  flow  from  tlie  state  alon  ’ , ber  Erunce 
that  doctrine  is  nccepted.it  matter*  not bbc  foreach 
is  ruled  l>y  a monarchy,  an  empire,  or  it  repuh^A  Ui(, 
in  ils  turn  must  he  absolute  and  ^e5>?"1  ,'tempt  to  graft 
troubles  of  modern  France  are.d“e*°i(  ^eg“w  fie  round 
English  constitutionalism  on  fcudul  ide“8.U>  “<■  ^ra1ism. 
medieval  principles  witlt  a glittering  it  been  nH.re. 

The  revolutions  of  tlie  last  hundred  veins  iiuotlll,r  and 
ly  n change  from  one  form  of  absoluHs  ..ground 

back  again.  They  have  left  union,  bed l the 
ideas”  of  tlie  French  people  in  their  lelation  to  jsil0. 
Paternalism  is  slid  the  key-note  of  the i '^ion  in 

rial,  blighting,  repressive,  nnd  nothing  but  arevo. 
the  French  diameter  can  alter  it.  different.  Mr 

Willi  Germany  the  case  .l8,not  eliauter  on  modem 
Gnullieur  shows,  in  a very  interesting  chap* lin. 
Germany,  how  tlie  swaddling-clothes  P boW  entirely 
mss  tlie  citizen  in  every  step  lie  takes,  a I ljb<.rty 

opposed  to  everything  we  understand  hj  the  jtJ.  of 

arc  tlie  methods  by  which  the  authority  n,^  B,|irc,„e 
the  Kaiser  and  his  agents  are  mainlai  . - g lr|„i  is 

insult  to  Hie  civilized  world  of  tin.  > |,K,  German 
equalled,  if  not  surpassed,  year  after  year  g(,  ()f  wllICU 
army,  and  in  numlieriess  trials  for  li  ra  Ills 


army,  and  in  numberless  trials  ror  ««•  instance*.  "'5 
Mr.  Gnullieur  produces  some  remarks lfi k » ' ducts  a 
book  is  a very  impressive  testimony  t ,L  t.]t.ar  and 

Anglo-Saxon  ideas  of  government,  as  ■ n]iicli  'be 
eview  of  the  pr.iaiph  * »"  u„dcr 
IS  have  been  reared  1 ,l'c ,,(;h  Hint  is 

principles  is  the  kl'j'  icomlilii 

iiinti'lligibie  m the  political 


Anglo  Saxon  ideas  of  government,  ns  • which  d»l* 
cleverly  written  review  of  the  priin-ij  • . t u„j<r 

Continental  nations  have  been  reared.  that  is 

standing  of  those  p 
dark  and  almost  unintel-.-,- 

Fram  e nnd  Germany  lo-day.  h.-mOaiiw"8- 

* Tin  I'ati  Tiial  State  Oi  France  anti  Germany.  B>  H**by 
New  York  aud  London:  'Harper  & Brother*. 
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ALREADY  the  capitalists  are  beginning  to  form 
corporations  for  the  exploitation  of  our  West 
Indian  possessions.  There  is  no  doubt  that  money 
is  to  be  made  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico.  But  mon- 
ey-making and  inefficient,  even  dishonest,  govern- 
ment are  not  always  incompatible. 

General  Miles  is  evidently  intent  on  a contro- 
versy with  the  Secretary  of  War.  It  is  greatly  to 
be  regretted  if  any  occasion  for  such  a controversy 
exists.  General  Miles  is  naturally  jealous  of  his 
reputation  as  a soldier;  he  is  also  desirous  of  avoid- 
ing an  undeserved  responsibility  for  any  evils  that 
may  have  attended  the  campaign  in  Cuba,  and  is 
rightfully  insistent  upon  his  privileges  as  major- 
general  commanding  the  army.  In  the  present 
state  of  public  opinion  we  are  inclined  to  think 
that  General  Miles  will  have  the  sympathy  of  the 
country;  but  sympathy  should  not  govern  in  such 
a matter  as  this,  and  before  reaching  a final  judg- 
ment every  one  should  be  certain  of  being  in  pos- 
session of  all  the  facts  and  having  heard  all  sides. 

General  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener’s  victory  over 
the  ^Khalifa  is  righteous  vengeance  long  deferred. 
Whether  it  means  permanent  occupancy  of  Egypt 
or  not,  this  country  will  sympathize  with  England 
in  whatever  conclusion  she  reaches.  For  our- 
selves, we  think  that  under  existing  conditions, 
and  in  view  of  what  England  has  already  done  in 
Egypt,  the  longer  she  remains  in  Egypt  the  better 
for  the  Egyptians,  the  better  for  Europe,  and  much 
the  better  for  Africa.  Sir  Herbert  Kitchener 
has  shown  himself  to  be  one  of  the  great  soldiers 
of  the  time,  and  the  English  troops  who  fought 
under  him  have  made  their  usual  exhibition,  of 
splendid  bravery.  We  are  glad  that  our  own  sol- 
diers have  shown  themselves  worthy  comrades  of 
the  men  who  fought  at  Omdurman.  Another  in- 
teresting and  important  thing  in  connection  with 
the  battle  was  the  good  work  done  by  the  Egyptian 
troops.  This  shows  what  white  leadership  can  do 
for  the  Egyptian  peasant.  In  a word,  to  para- 
phrase what  an  English  naval  attache  said  at  San 
Juau,  this  has  been  a great  year  for  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

Our  consul  at  Valencia,  Spain,  has  made  a re- 
port setting  forth  the  valuable  opportunities  which 
urj!  offered  just  now  to  various  lines  of  enterprise 
in  that  country,  and  inviting  the  careful  attention 
of  American  merchants  and  investors.  It  is  grati- 
fying to  note  that  our  consuls  in  Spain  have  re- 
sumed their  duties  energetically,  and  that  their 
investigations  into  the  conditions  of  Spanish - 
American  trade  are  at  present  more  important 
than  they  have  ever  been.  The  country's  busi- 
ness, as  well  as  its  politics,  has  been  badly  shaken 
up,  and  new  openings  for  the  reconstruction  of 
business  interests  which  have  been  weakened  or 
destroyed  offer  rich  returns  to  those  who  are 
prompt  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Foreign  capi- 
tal, especially  French,  is  being  largely  invested  in 
this  way.  Our  consular  reports,  which  will  be  forth- 
coming very  soon,  are  sure  to  contain  statements  of 
very  important  facts  and  conditions.  The  larger 
question  of  Spain's  present  industrial  opportunity 
is  suggested.  Now  that  she  is  relieved  of  lier  col- 
onies, whose  systematic  exploitation  and  misgov- 
ern ment  have  almost  ruined  her,  will  she  turn  her 
attention  to  the  development  of  her  splendid  do- 
mestic resources?  Or  will  she  cling  to  the  false 
ideals  and  antiquated  methods  which  have  impov- 
erished the  national  estate? 

Surgeon-General  Sternberg  announces  that 
the  camp  at  Montauk  is  not  only  well  situated,  but 
is  in  admirable  condition.  He  does  not  think  the 
" be  contaminated  so  as  to  become  a breeder 
of  typhoid,  and  he  finds  the  men  very  comfortable. 


We  wish  that  the  country  might  properly  believe 
this  to  be  true;  but  in  view  of  the  reports  of  Dr. 
Senn,  Dr.  Edson,  and  Dr.  Stimson,  and  the  con- 
clusions of  the  board  of  surgeons,  who  have  ex- 
amined the  conditions  at  Montauk  apparently  with 
more  thoroughness  than  Dr.  Sternberg  at  least 
they  have  had  an  opportunity  to  devote  more  time 
to  the  work— nothing  but  the  future  can  possibly 
vindicate  the  Surgeon-General  of  the  army.  We 
trust  that  it  will  be  found  that  the  surgeons  who 
have  declared  that  a typhoid  epidemic  will  break 
forth  if  the  camp  is  maintained  will  prove  to  be 
mistaken.  There  is  no  doubt  that  conditions  are 
improving  at  Montauk,  largely  because  so  many 
ill  men  have  been  removed,  and  that  there  is  less 
likelihood  now  of  an  epidemic  than  there  was  when 
Dr.  Senn  first  spoke.  The  military  authorities 
have  not  been  idle;  large  numbers  of  the  volun- 
teers have  been  furloughed,  and  many  of  the  regu- 
lars have  been  ordered  to  different  military  posts, 
chiefly  in  the  East.  No  one  wants  horrible  and 
foul  conditions  to  prevail,  and  every  one  will  be 
glad  if  the  measures  already  taken  by  the  govern- 
ment will  result  in  bettering  conditions  at  the  camp, 
and  in  saving  lives  that  were  undoubtedly  threat- 
ened a week  or  ten  days  ago  by  causes  which  would 
not  have  existed  if  some  one  had  not  been  incom- 
petent or  indifferent. 

The  commissioners  of  the  United  States,  Great 
Britain,  and  Canada  have  thus  far  spent  ten  days 
in  deliberating  upon  the  questions  submitted  to 
them,  after  which  an  adjournment  was  made  for 
more  than  two  weeks.  The  results  of  the  discus- 
sions were  not  given  in  detail  to  the  press,  though 
certain  facts  reported  have  not  since  been  contra- 
dicted. The  time  of  our  commissioners  has  partly 
been  taken  up  in  receiving  deputations  from  the 
lumber,  sealing,  and  New  England  fishing  interests, 
as  well  as  others  from  chambers  of  commerce  and 
manufacturing  interests.  With  regard  to  the  tariff, 
our  commissioners  are  believed  to  be  undecided  as 
yet  whether  to  insist  upon  Canada’s  abandonment 
of  her  preferential  tariff  in  favor  of  Great  Britain 
as  a prerequisite  to  reciprocity  with  this  country, 
or  whether,  allowing  it  to  stand,  to  arrange  for  the 
reciprocal  lowering  of  certain  duties  independently 
of  it.  The  Canadian  commissioners  have  larger 
powers  at  the  present  conference  than  ever  before. 
They  are  practically  independent,  while  on  previ- 
ous occasions  of  this  kind  their  opinions  and  pref- 
erences have  been  subordinated  to  those  of  the 
British  commissioners.  It  is  noteworthy  that  only 
two  questions— the  seal-fisheries  and  the  proposed 
revision  of  the  treaty  of  1817  negarding  naval  ves- 
sels on  the  Great  Lakes— immediately  affect  British 
interests,  the  remaining  questions  directly  concern-, 
ing  this  country  and  Canada.  The  representation 
of  Newfoundland  at  the  conference  has  compli- 
cated the  Atlantic  fisheries  and  other  questions  by 
a possible  divergence  between  that  island  and  the 
Dominion,  the  former  asserting  the  right  to  inde- 
pendent negotiations  with  the  United  States  if 
terms  are  not  satisfactory.  In  other  words,  an- 
other treaty  similar  to  the  Bond-Blaine  agreement 
of  a few  years  ago  may  be  entered  into,  though  at 
considerable  risk  of  a veto  by  the  imperial  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Dreyfus  case  comes  up  again  before  the 
French  tribunals,  in  a manner  that  is  peculiarly 
humiliating  not  only  to  the  French  army,  but  to 
the  French  Republic.  The  English-speaking  world, 
whose  methods  of  justice  are  very  different  from 
those  of  France,  has  always  believed  that  the  con- 
viction of  Dreyfus  was  a public  scandal.  At  first 
this  opinion  was  held  because  the  trial  took  place 
in  secret,  and  no  information  was  given  to  the 
public  as  to  the  reason  for  the  verdict  against  this 
unfortunate  Alsaciati  Jew.  Then  it  was  discov- 
ered that  the  only  piece  of  evidence  against  the 
accused  was  a memorandum,  as  to  the  authorship 
of  which  there  was  a striking  difference  of  opinion 
among  experts  in  handwriting.  A conviction  upon 
such  evidence  was  so  opposed  to  every  natural 
sense  of  justice,  that  the  insistence  of  the  army 
chiefs  upon  standing  by  the  action  of  the  court 
martial  raised  a presumption  that  Dreyfus  was 
made  a scapegoat,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  the 
whole  military  establishment  of  the  onus  of  hav- 
ing a traitor  concealed  among  its  officers  who  was 
selling  military  secrets  to  a foreign  government. 
To  bolster  up  the  general  staff  of  the  army,  and  to 
show  that  the  only  traitor  in  the  list  had  been  dis- 
covered and  was  punished.  Minister- of -War  Ca- 
vaIGNAC,  speaking  for  the  army,  at  last  confessed 
that  the  conviction  was  based  upon  three  documents 
which,  as  events  showed,  had  never  been  seen  bjr 
Dreyfus  or  his  counsel.  Zola's  accusations  and 
his  farcical  trial,  and  now  Lieutenant-  Colonel 
Henry  8 confession  and  suicide,  and  the  resignation 
of  General  Boisdkffre  and  of  Uavaignao.  show 
conclusively  that  the  presumption  was  well  found- 
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ed.  More  than  this,  the  whole  case  shows  that  the 
government  of  France  aud  its  justice  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  soldiers  have  been 
proved  to  be  entirely  unworthy  of  the  trust,  and  to 
have,  in  this  case  at  least,  been  unjust  and  cruel 
tyrants.  Under  such  government  there  can  be  but 
little  real  personal  liberty  in  France,  for  every  pri- 
vate citizen  is  at  the  mercy  of  the  military  chiefs,  if 
the  latter  happen  to  have  any  object  to  gain  by  his 
incarceration,  his  banishment,  or  his  death.  Slight- 
er causes  than  this  have  led  to  revolution  in 
France,  whose  political  outlook  is  full  of  menace 
and  of  interest. 


GREAT  BRITAIN  AND  RUSSIA  IN 
CHINA. 

INVOLVED  in  our  own  problems— problems  that 
make  us,  for  the  time,  the  most  interesting  coun- 
try in  the  world — is  the  great  new  Eastern  question, 
which  seems  to  be  hastening  the  drift  of  Russia 
and  Great  Britain  towards  war,  unless  it  be  true, 
as  is  reported,  that  an  agreement  between  the 
two  has  been  reached.  Thirteen  years  ago  Mr. 
Archibald  R.  Colquhoun,  the  special  correspond- 
ent of  the  London  Times , wrote  as  follows:  “It 
is  inevitable  that  the  question  of  supremacy  in 
Asia  will  be  shortly  decided  in  favor  of  one  or  the 
other  of  the  powers,  Russia  or  Britain.  In  the 
coming  strife  England  must,  in  spite  of  herself, 
play  a leading  part,  since  the  material  interests  of 
the  British  Empire  are  by  far  the  heaviest  stake 
in  the  game.  It  is  even  probable  that  the  fate 
of  the  empire  itself  may  be  eventually  decided  in 
the  Eastern  seas.”  Mr.  Colquhoun  is  the  best  in- 
formed Englishman  in  China  on  contemporaneous 
politics  of  the  rulers  at  Peking.  He  is  apparently 
in  closer  touch  with  the  Chinese  authorities,  and 
especially  with  the  Tsung-li-Yamen,  thin  is  Sir 
Claude  Macdonald,  the  British  ambassador.  He 
is  acquainted  with  the  designs  of  Russia;  he  is 
familiar  with  the  feeling  of  China  towards  her  en- 
croaching neighbor;  he  understands  the  strength 
of  the  Russian  and  the  weakness  of  the  Manchu 
dynasty.  He  realizes  keenly  the  inefficiency  of 
British  diplomacy  in  dealing  with  the  Tsar  and  his 
ministers;  he  probably  shares  with  many  of  his 
countrymen  the  opinion  that  Sir  Claude  Mac- 
donald is  too  soft  and  too  polite,  too  little  insistent 
on  British  rights  and  claims,  in  his  intercourse 
with  the  trembling  barbarian,  who  for  forty  years 
has  been  yielding  up  territory  to  his  northern 
neighbor,  and  he  knows  and  protests  against  the 
peaceful  attitude  of  Lord  Salisbury,  who,  it  is 
true,  is  inspired  by  the  Queen,  but  who,  in  the  end, 
will  be  held  responsible. 

Mr.  Colquhoun  has  now  written  a book  on 
China  in  Transformation , which  Messrs.  Har- 
per & Brothers  have  just  published,  which  is  full 
of  information  on  China,  and  from  which,  better 
than  from  any  other  book,  one  may  learn  tbe  vast 
importance  of  this  new  Eastern  question,  and  the 
character,  the  resources,  the  capabilities,  of  China 
and  the  Chinese,  and  their  possibilities  under  the 
rule  of  white  men  of  Europe.  The  question  must 
be  settled  between  tlie  approaching  powers,  either 
by  war  or  treaty.  It  is  too  early  to  comment  on 
the  probable  effect  of  the  Tsar’s  invitation  to  the 
nations  to  disarm ; but  it  is  not  unfair  to  point  out 
that  disarmament  would  be  much  more  dangerous 
to  Great  Britain  than  to  Russia;  that  a navy  can- 
not be  rebuilt  as  quickly  as  an  army  can  be  re- 
formed; and  that,  in  China,  Russia  would  be  at  a 
great  advantage  over  her  rival,  being  nearer  to  the 
common  objective  by  reason  of  her  Siberian  rail- 
way, if  the  contentions  of  the  two  powers  shorn 
again  reach  the  acute  stage  at  which  they  seem  to 
be  at  present,  when  a rearmament  would  be  in- 
evitable. 

China  is  not  only  an  enormous  empire,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  richest  countries  of  the  world,  and  it  lies 
temptingly  between  the  two  greatest  Asiatic  pow- 
ers— for  both  Great  Britain  and  Russia,  judged  \ 
extent  of  territory,  are  more  Asiatic  than  European. 
Measured  by  population,  England  is  also  more  Asi- 
atic than  European  ; but  while  there  are  more  of  t ie 
Tsar's  subjects  in  Europe  than  in  Asia,  in  mind,  m 
spirit,  and  in  political  methods,  Russia  is  niuc  i 
mo-  e Asiatic  than  England,  and  therein,  perhaps, 
the  latter  has  been  greatly  at  a disadvantage  in  t,e 
diplomatic  game  which  has  been  in  progress  or 
.years,  and  which  has  been  especially  active  since 
the  Franco -Chinese  war.  Mr.  COLQUHOUN  gije- 
the  area  of  England's  European  possessions ;|S  * • 
000  square  miles,  and  of  her  Asiatic  possessions  ^ 
1.617.000  square  miles.  While  her  population  1,1 
Europe  is  38.000,000,  her  Asiatic  population  num- 
bers 292,000,000.  Russian  territory  in  Europe  co' 
ers  an  area  of  2.095,000  square  miles,  and  her  Asi- 
atic territory  (5,575.000  square  miles.  Her  pop’1 
lation  in  Europe  is  106,000.000.  while  her  popuJa- 
t'ou  in  Asia  is  only  23,000,000.  In  other  wor^- 
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Russia,  with  more  than  four  times  as  much  Asi- 
- aUe  ^n'‘l0ry, 38  England  has,  rules  over  not  quite 
one-thirteenth  as  many  Asiatics  as  live  under  the 
rule  of  the  Queen.  Lying  to  the  south  of  the 
lands  which  Muravieff  and  Ignatieff  obtained 
from  China  for  the  Tsar  in  1858  and  1860,  respec- 
tively, are  Mongolia  and  Manchuria,  which,  as  Mr. 
Colquhoun  says,  are  the  Tsar's  whenever  lie  wants 
them— practically  the  Tsar’s  at  present.  The  re- 
mainder IS  China  proper,  with  its  eighteen  prov- 
inces and  350,000.000  people,  mostly  rich,  but  dis- 
cordant, rebellious  against  the  central  authority  at 
Peking,  and  a tempting  prey  to  the  Russian,  who 
wants  many  things  in  Asia,  but  above  all  else,  per- 
haps, millions  of  people  and  millions  of  wealth  to 
acid  to  his  millions  of  barren  acres  in  the  dreary 
North;  tempting  also  to  Great  Britain,  who  must 
not  only  meet  Russian  approaches  towards  India 
by  a bold  front  and  an  advancing  and  aggressive 
policy,  but  whose  principal  motive  is  explained  by 
an  extract  from  Mr.  Curzon's  book  on  the  Prob- 
lems of  the  Far  East,  which  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Col- 
QUHOUN  in  support  of  tile  proposition  that  “it  is  to 
China  alone  that  we  can  look  in  the  future. ...  for 
any  great  expansion  of  our  commerce.”  This  is 
what  Mr.  Curzon  says:  “ How  vital  is  its  [British 
power  in  China]  maintenance,  not  merely  for  the 
sake  of  our  empire,  but  for  the  sustenance  of  our 
people,  no  arguments  are  needed  to  prove.  It  is 
only  in  the  East,  and  especially  in  the  Far  East, 
that  we  may  still  hope  to  keep  and  to  create  open 
markets  for  Britisli  manufactures.  Every  port, 
every  town,  and  every  village  that  passes  into 
J rench  or  Russian  hands  is  an  outlet  lost  to  Man- 
chester, Bradford,  or  Bombay.” 

Here  is  the  core  of  the  situation  in  the  East,  so 
far  as  these  two  great  Asiatic  powers  are  concerned : 
China  with  her  vast  mineral  and  agricultural  re- 
sources, her  coal,  her  iron,  her  various  other 
metals,  her  rice  and  tea,  her  silk  and  cotton,  is 
likely  to  be  the  theatre  of  a great  war  in  behalf  of 
commerce.  It  may  be,  of  course,  that  the  Tsar's 
movement  for  peace  will  become  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  that  nineteenth-century  civilization,  with 
its  growing  conviction  that  war  is  inexcusable  bar- 
barism, will  become  logical,  and  will  return  its 
soldiers  and  sailors  to  the  ranks  of  producers;  but, 
whether  the  knotty  problem  be  solved  by  war  or 
b.v  mutual  concessions,  the  fact  remains  that  the 
Chinese  are  doomed  to  come  under  the  control  of 
Europeans.  This  will  be  of  enormous  benefit  to 
China.  It  will  develop  her  riches.  Her  skilful 
population  will  be  set  at  work.  The  dexterous  and 
intelligent  Chinaman  will  become  the  competitor 
of  tlie  wage-earners  of  Europe  and  America.  His 
goods  will  come  into  the  markets  of  the  world,  and, 
in  turn,  his  own  markets  will  be  open  to  the 
products  of  the  West.  Commerce  will  flourish. 
Capital,  which,  as  Mr.  Charles  A.  Conant  clearly 
shows'in  the  current  number  of  the  North  Amer- 
ican Review , is  begging  for  a chance  of  employ- 
ment. and  is  earning  smaller  and  smaller  dividends 
as  the  years  go  round  and  as  savings  are  piled  up, 
will  once  more  rejoice,  fora  time  at  least,  in  bigger 
dividends  and  in  higher  rates  of  interest.  Prices 
will  go  down,  of  course,  and  we  are  therefore 
likely  to  hear  again  from  the  silver  gentlemen 
who  believe  that  high  prices  are  blessings;  but, 
they  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  world 
will  be  the  better  for  the  additions  to  its  wealth 
that  will  result  from  European  control  of  China, 
and  from  the  consequential  increase  of  the  com- 
fort of  all  classes.  Accompanying  the  increase  of 
economic  blessings  will  inevitably  be  political  and 
socialistic  problems,  difficult  to  solve,  impossible  of 
solution,  indeed,  without  enormous  expense,  bv 
such  a democracy  as  our  own.  Think,  for  example, 
of  the  trouble  we  shall  have  at  home  if  we  share 
in  the  government  of  the  East,  when  our  voting 
wage-earners  discover  that  their  non-voting  sub- 
jects in  Asia  are  competing  in  the  labor  markets 
of  the  world,  and  are  driving  down  the  wages  of 
their  political  masters.  Although  this  is  not  the 
whole  of  our  problem  by  any  means,  it  is  an  im- 
portant consideration.  Our  manufacturers,  our 
merchants,  and  our  wage-earners  are  to  feel  the 
competition  of  Europe-governed  China.  That  the 
competition  will  be  good  for  them  in  the  end  goes 
without  saving ; that  the  world,  including  the 
United  States,  will  be  the  richer  for  the  exploita- 
tion of  China  is  certain ; but  do  we  want  to  pay  fog., 
the  competition  in  taxes  for  armed  occupation  of 
the  Far  East?  Do  we  want  to  take  upon  ourselves, 
the  burdens  of  Oriental  politics  for  a gain  that 
shall  be  ours  in  any  event?  For  improved,  or 
transformed, China  will  make  for  ourprofit  whether 
we  govern  in  the  East  or  remain  at  home,  and  the 
question  is  whether  we  shall  take  the  advantage 
peacefully  or  pay  for  it  unnecessarily.  Shall  we 
accept  the  gifts  that  must  be  bestowed  upon  us.  or 

shall  we  assume  unnecessary  burdens  of  government 

and  wars  in  return  for  them?  Our  own  interest, 
of  course,  will  be  greatly  advantaged  by  the  success 
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of  Great  Britain,  and  yet  the  advantage  to  be 
gained  by  her  triumph  in  a war  against  Russia 
would  not  warrant  us  in  participating  in  such  a 
war  Probably  we  could  help  her  to  a peaceable 
solution  of  her  burdens,  and  that  would  be  to  the 
gain  of  all. 


“THE  CONSENT  OF  THE  GOVERNED.” 

Nothing  is  more  bewildering,  in  the  present  be- 
wildering State  of  a public  feeling  which  cannot  be 
said  to  have  crystallized  into  public  opinion,  than 
the  fact  that  the  authors  of  our  political  failures  at 
home  should  be  the  chief  advocates  of  "expan- 
sion  abroad.  The  Jingoes  are  the  incompetents. 

We  have  been  unfaithful  overafew  things,”  they 
say;  make  us  ruiei-s  over  many  things.” 

Now  nothing  is  clearer  than  that  the  agencies  of 
government  we  have  are  ill  adapted  to  their  present 
limited  uses,  and  that,  if  we  mean  to  undertake 
larger  problems,  we  must  have  a very  different  set 
of  tools.  The  House  of  Representatives,  we  have 
to  admit,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  is  a bouse  of 
representatives— that  is  to  say,  it  is  composed  of 
average  American  citizens  who  know  no  less  than 
the  average  of  their  constituencies  about  trade 
finance,  currency,  foreign  politics,  and  all  the  other 
subjects  upon  which  they  are  called  to  legislate 
and  whose  pride  it  is  to  know  no  more.  The  Sen- 
ate is  not  even  a house  of  representatives — and  that 
for  a manifest  reason.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  immediately  responsible  to  the  people. 
Every  member  of  it  is  aware  that  his  course  must 
meet  the  approval  of  his  district,  or  of  his  party  in 
his  district.  He  is  constantly  held  in  check  by  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  the  consent  of  the  governed. 
A Senator  feels  no  such  responsibility.  It  is  only 
when  his  term  is  drawing  to  its  close  that  lie  inquires 
how  the  people  of  his  State  will  regard  his  official 
course.  Even  if  he  is  aware  that  it  is  disapproved, 
he  hopes,  by  the  favor  of  the  boss,  unless  he  him- 
self is  the  boss,  to  circumvent  public  disapproval. 
Unless  his  misbehavior  has  been  so  scandalous  as 
to  “lose  the  State,” as  in  Gorman’s  case,  he  is  very 
apt  to  succeed.  Now  in  governing  distant  terri- 
tories, in  which  “ the  consent  of  the  governed  ”is 
not  required,  the  member  of  the  Lower  House  is 
freed  from  the  one  influence  that  steadies  him. 
Tim  representative  will  be  as  bad  as  the  Senator. 
Since  the  Constitution  puts  the  whole  matter  in  the 
charge  of  Congress,  have  we  the  least  guarantee 
that  our  government  of  colonies  will  be  honest  or 
intelligent?  Our  solution  of  our  Indian  problem 
by  extermination,  our  solution  of  our  negro  prob- 
lem by  lynching,  our  solution  of  our  Alaskan 
problem  by  apathy — these  achievements  scarcely 
indicate  that  we  are  prepared  to  shine  in  an 
“ Imperial  ” capacity. 

Imperialism  ’ seems  likely  to  become  the  watch- 
word of  the  Republican  party.  That  party  n«ks 
the  people  to  intrust  it  with  the  destinies  of  some 
millions  of  foreigners  of  wiiose  needs  it  knows  no- 
thing, and  by  whose  desires  it  does  not  even  profess 
to  be  guided.  The  answer  of  the  people  to  this  de- 
mand ought  to  be  an  insistence  that  the  party 
should  purge  itself  of  its  abuses,  and  set  its  own 
house  in  order,  before  reaching  out  after  new  do- 
minion; that  it  should  show  itself  much  more 
faithful  over  a few  things  before  asking  to  be  in- 
trusted with  rule  over  many  things.  The  Repub- 
lican party  does  at  least  profess  to  be  guided  by 
public  opinion  in  domestic  politics,  and  to  “derive 
its  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed.” 
But  it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  in  those  States 
which  are  governed  by  bosses  not  even  this  condi- 
tion is  fulfilled.  The  boss  is  not  guided  by  the 
opinion,  we  will  not  say  of  the  voters,  but  of  the 
voters  even  of  his  own  party.  His  machine  enables 
him  to  defy  their  will,  up  to  the  point  where  their 
exasperation  will  induce  them  to  turn  on  him  and 
defeat  him  at  the  polls. 

We  have  already  pointed  out  instances  in  which 
the  Republican  party  might  vindicate  itself  by 
showing  that  “the  consent  of  the  governed”  was 
an  integral  part  of  its  rule,  that  the  opinion  of 
the  voters  was,  in  fact,  taken  and  not  defied  in  the 
selection  of  candidates  for  the  governorship  of 
American  States.  Ia  our  newly  acquired  depend- 
encies nobody  pretends  that  “the  consent  of  the 
governed  ” will  be  requisite  to  our  government. 
But  what  the  most  unbridled  Jingo  theoretically 
admits  is  that  our  government  ought  to  be  satis- 
factory to  the  people  of  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
one  responsibility  that  all  the  Imperialists  admit. 
Our  government  of  Hawaii  may  not  be,  and  in  fact 
we  know  it  is  not,  satisfactory  to  the  Hawaiians. 
Our  government  of  the  Philippines  may  not  be 
satisfactory  to  the  Filipinos.  It  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  Puerto-Ricans  will  like  our  way 
of  governing  after  they  have  had  a fair  trial  of  it, 
while  as  for  the  Cubans,  we  no  longer  pretend  to 
care  whether  they  are  satisfied  with  our  proceed- 
ings preliminary  to  the  condition  in  which  we 


shall  acknowledge  that  their  own  government  is 
stable,  and  evacuate  the  island,  leaving  them  to 
Uieir  own  devices.  But  we  do  pretend  that  the 
governments  we  establish,  whatever  may  be  the 
opinion  entertained  of  them  bv  “the  governed  ” 
will  meet  the  views  of  the  people  of  the  United 
btates,  who  are  not  to  live  under  them.  The  only 
way  of  making  that  pretence  good  is  to  make  sure 
that  the  people  of  the  United  States  are  governed 
in  accordance  with  their  own  desires;  that  here 
at  least,  governments  “derive  their  powers  from 
the  consent  of  the  governed.”  But  in  boss-ridden 
btates  even  this  is  notoriously  untrue.  Before  the 
boss  can  decently  appear  as  an  “Imperialist”  he 
must  abdicate  as  a boss,  and  give  the  people  of 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania  and  Connecticut 
some  evidence  that  they  are  governed  in  accord- 
ance with  their  own  opinions,  before  lie  presumes 
to  assure  them  that  Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico  and 
Cuba  and  Luzon  will  be  governed  in  accordance 
with  then*  opinions. 


THE  DEFEAT  OF  CECIL  RHODES. 

The  Cape  Colony  elections  have  ended,  after  an 
exciting  two  mon ills'  struggle,  in  a narrow  victory 
for  the  Africander  Bond,  the  political  league  of  the 
Dutch  colonists.  The  result  is  chiefly  of  a personal 
interest.  The  campaign  turned  on  an  issue  which 
was  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  official  platforms. 
Electoral  reform,  educational  reform,  tariff  reform 
and  improved  irrigation  were  merely  subsidiary  to 
the  great  question  of  Rhodes  supremacy  at  the 
Cape.  The  elections  gave  to  the  Dutch'  settlers 
their  first  chance  of  passing  judgmenton  the  prime 
mover  m the  Jameson  raid.  Their  verdict  is  that 
Mr.  Rhodes  would  be  better  cm  ployed  in  making 
good  his  abundant  promises  of  the  wealtli  to  be 
found  in  “golden  Rhodesia,”  and  that,  so  loin* 
as  they  can  prevent  it,  Cape,  politics  shall  be 
free  from  his  domination.  The  Dutch  have  long 
memories,  and  are  slow  to  give  back  a confidence 
that  lias  once  been  forfeited.  For  nearly  ten  vears 
they  trusted  in  Cecil  Rhodes  and  kept  him  i'n  of- 
fice by  their  votes,  supported  his  policy  even  when 
it  went  against  Krngerism.  and  were  nearly  as  en- 
thusiastic in  their  praise  as  the  English  themselves. 
On  that  period  of  good  feeling  the  door  was  closed 
with  a bang  at  the  end  of  1895,  and  the  Dutch- 
small  blame  to  them— have  not  yet  been  won  over 
to  risk  a second  betrayal.  If  the  result  of  the  elec- 
tions convinces  Mr.  Rhodes  of  the  wisdom  of  con- 
fining himself  to  his  work  in  the  north,  Ihere  will 
be  a feeling  of  relief  all  over  South  Africa.  Ful- 
some time  to  come  his  return  to  Cape  politics  can 
only  be  a signal  for  racial  violence  and  antago- 
nism. 

There  is  a large  Rhodes  faction  in  England 
which  cannot  conceive  of  any  one  being  loyal  to 
the  empire  and  at  the  same  time  hostile  to  their 
impeccable  idol.  This  faction  did  its  best  during 
the  last  two  months  to  make  out  that  British  rule 
in  South  Africa  depended  on  the  re-election  of  the 
Progreasi ves.  All  sorts  of  traitorous  designs  were 
charged  against  the  leaders  of  the  Bond  by  the 
wiseacres  of  the  London  press,  who  must  be  re- 
gretting now  that  they  were  ever  so  foolish  as  to 
put  all  their  patriotic  eggs  in  one  basket.  The  truth 
is  that  Mr.  Hofmcyr,  Mr.  Rose  Innes,  and  Mr. 
Schreiner  are  about  as  “disloyal  ” as  Sir  Wilfrid 
Laurier.  Nobody  questioned  their  Imperial  ism  so 
long  as  they  followed  Mr.  Rhodes,  and  there  is  no 
need  to  question  it  now  that  they  have  very  prop- 
erly broken  away  from  him.  The  first  item  on  the 
Bond  platform  was  “a  substantia]  contribution  to 
the  Imperial  navy.”  If  that  may  be  taken  as  a 
sample  of  “ anti-British  intrigues,”  the  empire  could 
well  do  with  a few  more  traitors  with  similar  con- 
victions. 

The  first  effects  of  the  Bond  victory  may  be  to 
encourage  President  Kruger  in  his  fascinating  ob- 
stinacy to  modern  ideas,  and  to  turn  his  thoughts 
to  the  chances  of  a successful  repudiation  of  the 
London  convention;  but  before  long  the  President 
will  find  that  more  is  expected  of  him  in  the  way 
of  tariff  reductions  than  lie  is  quite  ready  to  yield 
even  to  his  southern  kinsmen.  The  Bond,  above 
all  else,  wants  peace  in  South  Africa,  and  a readier 
market  in  the  neighboring  republics  for  agricultu- 
ral produce.  Its  influence  has  always  been  on  the 
side  of  moderation  in  the  President's  dealings  with 
the  Uitlanders,  for  the  reason  that  his  present  pol- 
icy not  only  hinders  the  trade  of  Cape  Colony  with 
the  Transvaal,  but  spreads  uncertainty  and  commer- 
cial depression  over  the  whole  of  South  Africa. 

If  any  concessions  at  all  can  be  extracted  from 
the  obdurate  old  gentleman,  they  are  much  more 
likely  to  come  under  the  friendly  pressure  of  the 
Bond  than  from  his  personal  conviction  of  their 
propriety,  or  at  the  solicitations  of  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain.  The  tiling  to  regret  is  not  that  the  Bond 
has  won,  but  that  tiie  smallness  of  its  majority  does 
not  promise  a very  long  lease  of  life. 
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COLONEL  WESTON,  IN  CHARGE  OP  COMMISSARY  DEPARTMENT. 


SURGEON -GENERAL  STERNBERG  AND  COLONEL  FORWOOD,  CHIEF  SURGEON. 


A SICK  SOLDIER  ARRIVING  AT  THE  HOSPITAL. 


CARRYING  SICK  SOLDIER  TO  THE  STEAMER  FOR  BOSTON. 


SCENES  AT  CAMP  WIKOFF. 

Photographs  taken  especially  for  " Harper’s  Weekly. 
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THE  DREYFUS  CASE. 

The  suicide,  in  liis  prison,  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Henry 
Is  the  latest  act  performed  in  ilie  drama  of  the  Dreyfus 
case,  and  everything  seems  to  indicate  that  the  fifth  and 
last  act  will  end.  as  in  classical  tragedies,  by  virtue  being 
rewarded  and  crime  punished.  That  is  to  say.  a revisiou 
of  the  secret  and  illegal  trial  of  Captain  Dreyfus  will  be 
granted.  This  is  all  that  is  wanted  by  universal  con- 
science. for  the  question  of  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
prisoner  of  Devil’s  Island  is  a secondary  one  when  con- 
trasted with  that  of  the  supreme  right  of  any  man  in  a 
civilized  nation  to 
be  judged  not  with- 
in closed  doors,  and 
not  without  being 
shown  the  docu- 
ments .which  have 
led  to  his  indict- 
ment. sentence,  and 
degradation.  It  is 
this  aspect  of  the 
Dreyfus  question 
which  has  made  it 
a subject  of  inter- 
est throughout  the 
world. 

For  the  last  two 
years  a tremendous 
fight  has  been  kept 
on  in  France  in  fa- 
vor of  a revision  of 
the  Dreyfus  case, 
by  the  lovers  of  jus- 
tice and  fair  deal- 
ings  in  the  courts. 
Emile  Zola,  Clemenceau,  .Taurus,  Pressense,  and  a host  of 
other  celebrated  men  have  fought  in  vaiu  for  the  revi- 
sion. The  French  people  refused  to  listen  to  any  accusa- 
tion against  the  General  Military  Staff,  the  only  accusers 
of  Captain  Dreyfus,  who  prac- 
tically hypnotized  the  nation,  to 
which  they  represented  themselves 
as  the  immaculate  chiefs  of  the 
army,  upon  which  the  Frencli  con- 
fidently relied  for  obtaining  the 
recovery  of  the  two  lost  provinces, 

Alsace  and  Lorraine.  But  the  sui- 
cide of  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry, 
the  factotum  of  the  General  Staff, 
and  his  avowal  that  lie  had  forged 
one  of  the  secret  documents  used 
against  Dreyfus,  have  opened  the 
eyes  of  the  French  people. 

Tli  us  it  has  suddenly  been  shown 
that  not  only  had  the  captain  been 
condemned  without  being  allowed 
to  see  and  discuss  the  documents 
which  influenced  the  opinion  of 
his  judges,  but  that  one  of  these 
documents,  at  least, was  a forgery, 
confessed  by  the  forger  himself. 

The  first  illegality  was  admitted 
by  a Paris  paper,  L'Kdair,  the  rec- 
ognized organ  of  the  Geucral  Staff,  . 
in  its  number  of  September  15, 

1896.  just  two  years  ago,  when  it 
said  ; “ The  truth  is  that  Dreyfus 
had  not  been  condemned  only  for 
the  ‘bordereau’  [memorandum  in 
which  lie  revealed  to  a foreign 
power  the  secrets  of  the  mobiliza- 
tion of  the  French  army].  A let- 
ter written  by  a German  military 
attache  to  an  Italian  attache  had 

been  seized  and  photographed,  and  that  letter  contained 
these  words:  ‘Cette  canaille  de  Dreyfus  devient  bien  exi- 
geant  ’ [This  scoundrel  Dreyfus  becomes  very  exacting]. 
That  letter  lmd  not  been  shown  either  to  Dreyfus  or  io  his 
counsel.  It  had  not  been  submitted  to  the  judges  during 
the  legal  trial.  But  when  they  Avere  in  the  Council  Cham- 
ber, out  of  the  presence  of  the  accused,  that  document 
vyas  communicated  to  them,  and  it  decided  the  condemna- 
tion. ’ There  was  a lie  already  in  that  admission  of  the 
organ  of  the  General  Staff.  The  document  did  not  con- 
tain tUp  name  of  Dreyfus,  and  only  had  an  initial  letter. 


It  said:  “ Ce  canaille 

de  D ” as  it  was 

proved  by  the  very 
reading  which  M.  Ca- 
vaiguac,  late  Minister 
of  War,  and  a be- 
liever in  Dreyfus’s 
alleged  treason,  gave 
of  it  at  the  tribune  of 
the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties in  his  speech 
of  the  last  July  7th. 

Anyhow,  it  was 
the  publication  in 
L'Edair  of  Septem- 
ber, 1896,  which  be- 
gan to  open  the  eyes 
of  the  unprejudiced 
Frenchmen  to  the 
matter,  and  which 
caused  the  opening 
of  the  campaign  in 
favor  of  the  revi- 
sion. 

At  that  time  Cap- 
tain Dreyfus  had  al- 
ready been  confined 

for  nearly  two  years  in  his  awful  prison  of  Devil’s 
Island — the  worst  spot  on  the  coast  of  French  Guiana, 
nearly  opposite  the  city  of  Cayenne — which  was  denomi- 
nated.  together  with  its  neighbor  Sinndendria,  the  “dry 
guillotine,”  when  it  was  chosen  as  a place  of  deportation 
for  Lite  Terrorists  and  anti-imperialists  sentenced  by  the 
Directory  and  by  Napoleon  I.  But  it  appears,  according 
to  the  latest  despatches,  that  Dreyfus,  whose  death  was 
often  reported,  is  thoroughly  acclimated,  and  physically 
in  good  health.  He  will  be  able,  therefore,  to  answer 
any  charges  which  may  he  brought  against  him.  and 
to  discuss  the  value  of  the  real  or  the  forged  documents 
which  were  not  communicated  to  him  or  his  advo- 


GODEFHOY  CAVAIGNAC, 
Late  Minister  of  War. 


given  at  Dreyfus’s  trial, .though  it  is  more  than  stra,» 
that  documents  of  such  importance  should  be  care l f 
thrown  by  a diplomat  in  iris  waste-basket  As  to  lliiS 
umenl,  it  was  asserted  by  tire  accused  captain  .that 
not  in  the  handwriting  of  Dreyfus.  On  the  other  ll0'? 
some  papers  circulated  <4- 

a story  according  to 
which  the  captain,  hav- 
ing been  summoned  to 
the  General  Staff  and 
required  to  write  a few 
lines  dictated  from  the 
“bordereau.”  threw 
himself  at  the  feet  of 
Colonel  Du  Paty  de 
Clam, and  admitted  that 
it  was  he  who  wrote 
the  treacherous  docu- 
ment. Since  then  it  has 
been  discovered  that  the 
real  author  was  proba- 
bly Commandant  Ester- 
hazy,  who  was  twice 
acquitted  by  two  courts 
martial,  but  who  is  re- 
ported in  the  latest 
despatches  from  Paris 
to  have  disappeared  as 
soon  as  it  was  stated 
that  the  government 
had  decided  to  grant  a 
revision  of  the  trial  of 
1894. 

This  trial  resulted,  as  is  well  known,  in  a sentence 
condemning  Dreyfus  to  imprisonment  for  life  and  degra- 
dation from  all  military  rank  and  honors.  It  has  been 
already  said  in  former  articles  of  the  Weekly  that  Alfred 
Dreyfus  was  a Hebrew,  from  the  city  of  MtUhansen,  in 
Alsace,  Avho  had  elected  French  nationality  after  his 
natiA'e  place  had  been  annexed  to  the  German  Empire. 


GENERAL  ZURLINDEX. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  HENRY. 


LIEUTENANT-COLONEL  PICQUAKT. 


cate  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  which  took  place  in  Decem- 
ber, 1894.  Two  months  before,  a “ bordereau,”  or  memo- 
randum, revealing,  as  said  above,  the  programme  of  the 
mobilization  of  the  French  corps  d’armee,  was  brought  to 
Colonel  Saudherr,  chief  of  the  Intelligence  Bureau  of  the 
General  Staff,  who  died  soon  after,  and  whose  place  was 
filled  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Henry,  the  too  famous  sui- 
cide and  forger.  The  “ bordereau  ” had  been  found  in  the 
waste-basket  of  the  German  ambassador  at  Pal  is  by  a ser- 
vant, who  acted  as  a spy  in  the  interest  of  the  French  In- 
telligence Bureau.  At  least  such  was  the  explauatiou 


COMMANDANT  KRTERHAZY. 


GENERAL  DE  BOISDEFFRE. 


He  was  an  artillery  officer,  a married  man,  father  of  two 
children,  and  possessor  of  a fortune  sufficient  to  exclujit 
the  idea  that  he  would  resort  to  treason  in  order  to  make 
money.  After  his  sentence  he  was  taken  from  [he  mi 
tary  prison  of  the  Cherchc  Midi  to  the  square  ot  lie  h 
Militaire  in  Paris,  where  troops  were  assembled  to  witness 
the  painful  ceremony  of  the  degradation.  The. insignia 
of  his  rank  ns  captain,  the  badges  of  his  profession,  1 
torn  from  his  coat  and  cap;  even  the  stripes 
from  his  trousers  by  the  adjutant,  and  his  sword  was 
broken.  He  was  then  led  along  the  front  of  the  troops, 
and  during  this  awful  funeral 
march  he  did  not  cease  to  cry  that 
he  was  innocent.  The  captain  was 
embarked  at  the  He  de  He.  in  Feb- 
ruary. 1895.  for  the  Devil’s  Island, 
where  he  remains  under  the  g',ftn 
of  twelve  men,  in  a cabin  or  hut. 
enclosed  recently  by  a high  boa* 
fence  which  cuts  off  a view  ot  me 

He  has  said  repeatedly  that  with- 
in three  years  after  his  condemna- 
tion his  innocence  would  be  rccog 
n i zed.  It  has  not  been  proved  yet* 
and  it  may  never  be  proved  W 
lie  did  nol  err  in  foreseeing  tint  * 
tremendous  movement  would  “ 
made  in  favor  of  the  revision  of  M 
trial  as  soon  as  it  would  be  kno 
that  it  had  not  been  conducted  ac- 
cording to  the  rules  of  justice  and 
equity  to  the  application  of  wine 
all  accused  persons  are  entitled 
France,  as  well  as  in  any  other  a * 
ilized  country.  The  personality 
the  accused,  Ids  guilt  or 

become  n matter  of  secondary  tin 

portance.  in  the  opinion  <>  • . 

who  think  that  the  security  of » 
is  compromised  whenevei 
stiiutioual  and  judicial  forms 
not  observed  toward  a 8,nJ  ct 
dividual.  In  order  to  count  ng 
the  threatening  uprising  of  P ^ 
opinion  and  to  maintain  the  r 
premacy  over  the  French  * ' 

the  military  chiefs,  assisted  b)  h 

reactionary  Catholic  clericals.  tr£ 
to  displace  the  purely  judicial  ] 
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ticra,  and  raised  the  cry  that  if  a revision  of  Dreyfus’s  trial 

his  ccrUl“de^',lt  WSf,  only  ^“'‘se  he  was  a Jew  and  by 
his  coreligionists.  They  succeeded  in  raising  in  Prance 
and  in  Algeria  a spirit  of  anti-Semitism  which  did  not 
"C  1 *bid  publications,  of  fl  f teen  years  ago! 
of  Edouard  Drumont  and  other  Catholic  sectarians  They 

,rordrit0  "!clte  pe0Ple  against  the  Protestant  minor 
lty  of  the  French  people. 

Undaunted  by  these  menaces,  and  indifferent  to  secta 

zens  of ’f’nuu  q"e8ti™i’  ?aDy  of  tlle  most  celebrated  citi- 
zens  of  Fiance  opened  the  campaign  for  the  revision  as 

Smff  ifae1  ‘fen d!s?!,vered  -by  admission  of  the  General 
btaff  Uself  that  the  equitable  rules  of  justice  had  been 
violated  in  the  Dreyfus  case;  and  they  have  won  their 
mtuse,  after  all.  Their  fight  was  begun  by  M.  Scbcurer 
S T|VI"erS"  e"!0  the  S<mi.te'  al  Utc  beginning  of 

known  rht'n,  ,"’?lS  “ke?  "P  by  fimile  Z0l».  ">C  WOt'ld- 

bbyel|Rt,  in  his  famous  open  letter  to  President 
f ame  J accuse.  Commandant  Esterliazy  had  been 

unonSewt  !v|"nbel,,(F  ,be'  rcal  aulhor  of  the  '‘bordereau” 
upon  which  Dreyfus  had  been  sentenced.  The  General 

millin'"  “f’n  "n  before  “ court  martial,  in  the  hope  of 
quieting  public  opinion,  and  the  commandant  had  been 
acquilted  Then  Zola  wrote,  ■■  I accuse  the  first  court 
mai  tial  [i hat  which  sentenced  Dreyfus]  of  having  con- 
demned a man  on  a document  which  was  not  shown  to 
him,  and  I accuse  the  second  court  martial  [that  which 
acquilteil  Esterhazy]  of  having  covered  this  illegality  by 
order,  and  commuting  in  its  turn  the  judicial  crime  of 
knowingly  acquitting  a guilty  person.”  Then  it  was 
Stiff  rrrn  tH  bB,.mad<i  tlle  scapegoat  of  the  General 
He  7“  indicted  as  guilty  of  having  libelled  the 
membeis  of  the  courts-martial,  and,  together  with  the 
administrator  of  Ciemenceau’s  paper  L'A  urort,  in  which 
the  letter  J accuse  ' had  been  published,  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  one  year's  imprisonment-land  a fine  of  3000 
francs.  Zola  appealed  from  that  judgment  of  the  Paris 
Z",  ; “"d«he  "'f,®111  back  bef,’''e  the  Versailles  court, 
which  reaffirmed  the  sentence,  and  the. novelist  fled  lo 
Switzerland  to  avoid  a useless  stay  iu  prison,  pending  the 
new  appeal  lie  intended  to  make  in  the  fall,  on  the  re- 
opening of  the  courts.  Soon  afterwards  there  was  a 
change  of  cabinet  in  France,  and  M.  Cavaignac,  the  new 
Minister  of  War,  proclaimed  in  the  Chamber  that,  while 
believing  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty,  he  would  institute  a 
rigid  inquiry  into  the  whoie  affair.  Esterhazv  was  arresied 
anew,  and  again  acquitted;  but  Colonel  Picquurt.  who 
was  also  arrested,  succeeded  in  having  placed  under  the 
ey«s  of  the  ministers  the  proof  that  oue  of  the  documents 
triumphantly  read  in  the  Chamber  by  M.  Cavaignac  as 
proving  the  guilt  of  Dreyfus,  was  a forgery  perpetrated 
byLieu  tenant- Colonel  Henry,  the  agent,  or  rather  the  de- 
voted tool,  of  the  General  Staff.  Colonel  Henry  wanted  to 
save  his  chiefs,  whose  honor  was  sure  to  be  compromised 
in  the  revision  trial,  and  he  forged  the  document  above 
mentioned.  But  he  and  his  inspirers  had  forgotten  that 
Mj  Cavaignac  was  a man  of  stern  honesty,  incapable  of 
using  foul  means  to  obtain  a justifiable  end.  He  ordered 
tbe  arrest  of  Colodel  Henry,  who  committed  si  icide  in  his 
prison.  The  Minister  of  War  resigned  soon  after,  and  it 
'I*  ■°9*'  certain  that  the  cabinet  will  order. a revision  of 

the  trial  of  Dreyfus,  since  there  are  reasons  to  believe  that 
the  other  secret,  documents  which  were  not  submitted  to 
him  or  his  counsel  are  also  forgeries,  like  the  one  written 
by.  Colonel  Henry.  The  latter's  avowal  and  suicide  have 
suddenly  produced  a radical  change  in  public  opinion  in 
France.  Newspapers  and  people  who  formerly  pro- 
cl aimed,  that  Dreyfus  was  guilty,  and  that  his  partisans, 
called  the  Dreyfusists,  wanted  to  surrender  France  to  the 
practical  domination  of  Germany  and  the  German  Jew 
financiers,  have  given  up  that  criminal  and  stupid  theoiy. 
They  are  clamoring  now  for  a prompt  revision  of  the  trial 
of  1894.  understanding  at  last  that  this  is  the  only  means 
to  restore  to  the  country  the  interior  peuce  which  has  been 
so  violently  disturbed,  especially  during  the  last  two  years. 

Felix  Aucaigne. 
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"n,a  a B,'°°klyn  Bridge  trustee,  and,  generally 
ed  hffiTaiso  CVCr  Ereatly  c0,,ccrned  Brooklyn  concern- 

An  unusual  tribute,  and  one  to  be  commended  is  the 
bronze  tablet  which  is  to  be  set  up  at  Fort  Thomis.  Cin! 
llnbeu'  st°  , lolmr  °f  *lie  gallant  behavior  of  the  Sixth 
United  States  regular  infantry  at  Sun  Juan.  The  recti. 
Jars  go  from  post  to  post,  and  belong  neither  to  State  nor 
rwi^V1?  S,,JitI‘  Infantry-  which  went  to  the  war  from 
Cincinnati,  had  been  stationed  for  six  years  near  that  city 
and  was  well  known  and  much  liked  there.  When  'it 
marched  away,  all  Cincinnati  cheered;  and  after  it  had 
gone,  Cincinnati  followed  its  record.  The  Sixth’s  loss  in 
the  assault  of  San  Juan  hill  was  grealer  than  that  of  nnv 
regiment  except  the  Sixteenth.  Cincinnati  lamented,  hut 
was  proud  of  its  regulars,  and  the  memorial  tablet  being 
pEted',tllf  mnney  for  it  was  promptly  raised  by  the 
9ba“b"  of  Uommerce.  The  action  taken  has  few  prece 
dents,  if  any,  and  is  all  the  better  for  that.  K 

The  camp  news  in  the  papers  is  very  entertaining  It 
abounds  in  gossip,  for  one  tiling,  and  gossip  of  a lively 
quality.  It  abounds  also  in  short  stories  of  individual 
soldiers  and  officers;  of  good  behavior  and  bad  behavior 
kindness,  efficiency,  and  their  contraries.  It  includes 
daily,  without  much  doubt,  a considerable  number  of  edi- 
lymg  libels.  It  is  handier  to  report  than  the  war  news 
was,  and  a great  many  clever  reporters  and  correspond- 
ents are  busy  with  it.  The  newspapers  as  a whole  cover 
the  ground  exceedingly  well,  and  some  of  the  more  en- 
terprising and  able  journals  offer  every  day  columns  of 
really  remarkable  camp  literature.  To  be  sure,  it  has  too 
lurge  an  element  of  tragedy,  but  that  does  not  lessen  its 
attractiveness  as  literature.. 

The  chief  topics  just  now  are  the  condition  of  the  sick 
and  the  movements  of  the  regiments  that  are  being  mus- 
tered out.  Undoubtedly  the  sick  are  getting  much  better 
enre  than  a fortnight  ago,  am]  conditions  everywhere  are 
improving.  If  we  could  only  keep  up  a great  army  long 
enough,  we  should  learn  in  time  how  to  do  it.  But  there 
or  thereabouts,  is  the  great  trouble  about  war.  To  be 
really  good  at  it,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  in  practice,  yet 
the  Chief  end  of  war  is  peace,  and  in  time  of  peace  prac- 
tice is  difficult,  and  to  Keep  the  war  machinery  from  rust- 
ing is  almost  impossible.  Truly  war  as  a national  indus- 
try is  very  perplexing.  No  country  seems  satisfied  with 
its  culuvation  of  it.  The  working  man  who  plays  golf 
wants,  when  he  begins,  to  be  enough  of  a golfer  to  keep 
m the  best  condition  for  work.  But  if  he  really  be- 
comes interested  in  golf  it  presently  comes  home  to  him, 
as  matter  for  cogitation,  whether  it  is  really  more  profit- 
able to  be  just  enough  of  a golfer  to  work  well,  or  just 
enough  of  a worker  to  golf  well.  There  must  be-  moder- 
ation m one  employment  if  there  is  to  tie  due  efficiency 
in  the  other.  The  attitude  of  modern  nations  towards 
war  is  somewhat  similar.  A nation  determines  to  main- 
tain such  a degree  of  military  efficiency  as  shall  enable  it 
to  do  business  safely  and  to  advantage,  and  to  hold  its 
own  and  gel  rich.  Gradually  its  war  preparations  tend 
to. absorb  the  time  of  its  laborers  and  the  profits  of  its  in- 
dustries, and  folks  begin  to  ask  whether  the  army  exists 
for  the  protection  of  life  and  property,  or  life  and  prop- 
erty for  the  maintenance  of  the  army.  If  any  evidence 
was  needed  that  that  point  hud  been  reached  in  Europe, 
the  Czar’s  invitation  to  a conference  for  the  regulation  of 
military  rivalry  would  furnish  it.  No  great  country  on 
earth  is  so  well  situated  as  ours  to  work  out  for  iiself  the 
problem  of  the  precise  degree  of  military  efficiency  iliat  it 
is  worth  while  to  maintain  in  time  of  peace.  So  far  we 
h«c  never  done  it.  Every  war  we  have  undertaken  has 
seemed  to  find  us  more  unready  than  was  profitable. 


is  no  Ollier  Office  in  the  gift  of  the  American  people  which 
would  be  likely  to  tempt  an  officer  of  high  rank  anil  nm 
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It  Is  a pleasure  lo  commend  to  the  attenlion  of  nil  sen- 
sible  and  discerning  persons  the  society  called  Scnpn 
which  has  its  headquarters  in  London.  Scnpa  is  the  con’ 
racted  form  of  its  title,  which  in  full  is  the  Society  fir 
the  Correction  of  the  Abuse  of  Public  Advertising  It 
has  honorary  members  in  most  civilized  countries ' and 
some  in  the  United  States.  Tiiere  is  one  in  Ulica-l-Dr 
Superintendent  of  the  State  Hospital-ami 
the  Utica  l iras  tells  of  his  successful  efforts  to  get  rid  of 
signs  that  border  the  road-side  between  Ulica  ami  his  sum- 
Illffl  b'?IUe,Kl  .Ha,rt8  Hii1'  His  testimony  is  that  it  was  not 
difficult ; that  the  owners  of  the  fences  and  other  pron- 
erty  which  the  signs  occupied  had  usually  not  been  con- 
su  ted  by  the  sign-painters,  and  were  glad  to  have  their 
belongings  freed  from  defacement.  Dr.  Blumer's  method 
is  to  substitute  for  the  signs  removed  a tin  placard  forbid- 
ding  the  posting  of  any  more  advertisements 
It  is  worth  pointing  out  that  the  disfigurement  of  the 
rural  districts  by  signs  and  offensive  advertisements  is  not 
done  by  persons  who  live  in  the  country,  but  by  or  al  the 
instance  of,  city  people,  tradesmen  and  others  who  appar- 
ently consider  that  fanners  are  dull  folk  anvway  anil 
either  won’t  know  that  they  have  been  imposed  upon  or 
will  be  too  inert  to  show  resentment.  There  is  no  excuse 
or  justification  for  landscape  advertising.  It  simply  rep- 
resents commercial  impudence.  The  men  who  promote 
It  are  under  no  restraint  of  taste  or  propriety.  They  will 
paint  or  affix  any  sort  of  a sign  anywhere  tiiey  dare  It 
is  troublesome  to  undo  their  work.  It  takes  time,  and  the 
reasonable  indignation  their  outrages  excite  is  wearing  to 
the  temper.  This  vandal  industry  is  particularly  active 
just  now.  The  present  paragrapher  found  advertisements 
last  summer  painted  in  the  sheds  hack  of  the  country 
church  where  he  has  worshipped  off  and  on  for  nearly 
half  a century,  and  this  year  ihe  outside  of  the  high  board 
fence  which  surrounds  the  trolley-car  company’s  baseball- 
ground  hard  by  was  smeared  with  huge  advertisements 
painted  m violent  colors,  to  the  most  direful  prejudice  of 
a lovely  landscape. 

Scapa  is  a good  society.  Good  luck  and  many  active 
members  to  it! 

There  is  urgent  need  of  some  method  of  rewarding  naval 
officers  who  have  won  special  distinction  which  shall  not 
incidentally  punish  their  fellow-officers  who  have  been  less 
lucky.  At  present,  when  a Clark,  a Philip,  or  an  Evans 
hasachsnce  and  makes  the  most  of  it,  and  is  advanced  sev- 
eral numbers,  all  that  these  wortliv  gentlemen  gain  is  lost 
by  their  fellows  over  whom  they  are  promoted  nnd  whose 
only  fault  probably  is  that  the  fortunes  of  war  denied 
them  an  opportunity  equal  to  their  merits.  If  the  men 
who  were  passed  kepi  their  places  there  might  he  no  cause 
for  complaint.  Bill  they  don’t.  They  are  put  back  just 
as  much  as  their  luckier  brethren  are  put  forward,  their 
chances  of  getting  high  rank  before  retirement  are  pro- 
portionately lessened,  and  the  rewards  that  the  govern- 
ment orders  are  given  at  their  expense. 

The  case  of  Captain  Chester  of  the  Cincinnati  has 
been  cited  in  illustration  of  this  evil.  He  served  on  ’.lie 
blockade  with  leaky  boilers  as  long  as  he  dared,  until 
finally,  seeing  no  prospect  of  a fight,  he  slipped  off  to 
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The  League  for  Social  Service,  which  was  incorporated 
at  Albany  the  other  day,  has  for  its  general  purpose  to 
educate  public  opinion,  defeat  or  procure  legislation  af- 
feciing  morals,  and  procure  the  enforcement  of  Iaws^re- 
lating  to  public  morals  by  distributing  information  about 
what  the  law  is,  what  it  should  be,  and  what  is  going  on 
that  needs  attention  from  reformers.  Among  the  incor- 
porators are  Dr.  Josiali  Strong.  Mr.  Albert  Shaw,  of  the 
Review  of  the  Reviews,  Mr.  Spencer  Trask,  and  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet E.  Sangster.  The  Advisory  Council  includes 
Bishop  Huntington,  Bishop  Potter,  Dr.  Parkhurst,  Messrs. 
R.  F.  Cutting.  R.  W.  Gilder,  Bishop  Vincent.  Dr.  E.  E. 
Hall,  Dr.  R.  S.  Storrs,  Mrs.  Alice  Freeman  Palmer,  Miss 
Jane  Addams,  Dr.  Washington  Gladden,  and  others. 

Mr.  James  S.  T.  Stranahan,  who  died  at  Saratoga  on 
September  8,  has  been  popularly  known  for  twenty-five 
years  past  as  “the  first  citizen  of  Brooklyn.”  His  great- 
est distinction  is  that  be  was  the  father  of  Prospect  Park. 
He  began  to  work  for  it  in  1860,  nnd  from  that  time  until 
1882  lie  was  president  of  the  Brooklyn  Park  Commission. 
A bronze  statue  of  him,  by  Frederick  Mncmonnies,  was 
erected  in  Prospect  Park  in  1891,  the  cost  being  met  by 
popular  subscription. 

Mr.  Stranahan  was  born  ninety  years  ago  in  Peterboro, 
Madison  County,  New  York.  He  grew  up  a farmer’s  boy, 
got  what  education  he  could,  and  presen tly  taught -school. 
Gerrit  Smith  wns  the  magnate  of  Peterboro,.aud  a capi- 
talist, and  helped  Stranahan  in  an  enterprise  to  develop 
the  town  of  Florence.  The  scheme  succeeded,  and  one 
result  of  it  was  that  Mr.  Stranahan  represented  the  town 
from  1838  to  1840  in  the  Assembly. 

After  spending  four  years  in  Newark,  he  came,  in  1844, 
to  Brooklyn,  where  he  began  activities  as  a railroad  con- 
tractor, but  presently  bent  himself  to  the  development  of 
the  water-front,  and  founded  ihe  system  of  what  is  now 
the  Atlantic  Dock  Company.  He  took  hold  hard  in 
Brooklyn.  Four  years  after  he  came  there  lie  was  elected 
alderman.  In  1854  he  went  to  Congress,  and  served  one 
term.  In  1858  lie  became  a police  commissioner,  and  in 
1860  and  1864  he  was  a delegate  to  the  Republican  con- 
ventions that  nominated  Lincoln.  For  ten  years  from 


The  military  man  who,  next  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  has 
been  fortunate  in  the  reputation  he  has  made  out  of  the 
war  seems  lo  be  General  Wheeler.  He  has  filled  conspic- 
uous places  both  at  Santiago,  when  General  Shafter  was 
sick,  and  more  lately  at  Camp  Wikoff.  Being  an  older 
man  than  Colonel  Roosevelt,  and  not  put  together  with 
the  same  quality  of  rivets,  lie  had  the  bud  luck,  which 
Roosevelt  escaped,  to  catch  the  fever  inopportunely  at  San- 
tiago. Every  one  knows  how  resolutely  he  minimized 
that  disadvantage.  All  that  we  heard  of  him  iu  Cuba, 
and  all  we  have  heard  of  his  labors  and  reports  and  ob- 
servations at.  Camp  Wikoff.  have  tended  to  make  folks 
think  of  him  as  a truly  valuable  citizen,  wise,  active,  ef- 
ficient, a very  able  soldier,  and  possessed  of  an  admirable 
spirit.  Wherever  we  hear  of  him,  be  is  doing  good. 
Whenever  we  hear  from  him.  it  is  something  worth  atten- 
tion. It  is  matter  for  thankfulness  that  lie  is  a member 
of  Congress,  and  that  when  military  and  other  important 
measures  come  up  there  next  winter  his  voice  will  he 
heard  and  will  carry  weight.  The  sympathy  of  the  whole 
. country  goes  out  to  him  in  the  loss  of  his  son.  Naval 
Cadet  Wheeler,  whose  death  by  drowning,  while  bathing 
at  Camp  Wikoff,  has  just  been  announced. 

The  reports  of  the  grave  illness  of  Mr.  Bayard  have 
been  read  with  very  general  concern  and  regret.  Mr. 
Bayard  is  not  an  old  man.  and  it  is  matter  for  surprise 
that  his  physicians  should  take  so  serious  a view  of  his 
condition.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  the  change  from  an  ex- 
ceedingly active  life  in  London  to  comparative  retirement 
and  lack  of  occupation  at  Wilmington  lias  proved  un- 
wholesome for  him.  If  thnt  is  tbe  case,  it  is  tbe 
more  to  be  regretted  that  his  health  should  have  broken 
down  when  an  able  Democrat  of  diplomatic  experience 
is  in  special  request  as  a member  of  the  Peace  Commis- 
sion. 

Naval  officers  rarely  get  into  political  life  in  this  coun- 
try. In  England  they  go  into  Parliament  naturally  enough  . 
if  occasion  offers  and  circumstances  are  favorable,  but  here 
they  seem  to  stick  to  the  navy  until  they  are  retired.  A 
great  military  reputation  is  a recognized  qualification  fdr 
political  preferment.  Washington.  Jackson.  Taylor,  and 
Grant  became  Presidents,  and  McClellan,  Hancock,  aud 
other  generals  were  candidates,  but  was  there  ever  an  ad- 
miral who  got  votes  in  a presidential  convention?  Dewey 
has  gathered,  by  all  odds,  the  biggest  reputation  our  latest 
war  lias  yielded.  He  not  only  attended  to  his  profession- 
al business  with  efficiency  and  despatch,  but  tbe  temper 
and  discretion  of  his  subsequent  behavior  have  brought 
him  prodigious  credit.  Still,  no  one  seems  to  be  talking 
of  Dewey  for  President.  After  all,  though,  for  a man  of 
his  distinction  it  would  have  to  be  that  or  nothing.  There 
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Norfolk  for  repairs.  In  his  absence  Cervera  came  out. 
The  result  is  that  his  reward  for  faithful  and  arduous 
war  service  is  likely  to  be  the  loss  of  five  numbers,  which 
probably  means  that  he  will  be  retired  with  the  rank  of 
captain  instead  of  commodore,  as  would  lmve  happened 
If  there  had  been  no  war.  Officers  who  have  this  sort  of 
luck  don’t  like  it.  Officers  whose  promolion  involves 
this  sort  of  punishmeut  for  their  fellows  don’i.  like  it 
either,  as .witness  the  recent  grumblings  of  Captain  Philip 
at  the  injustice  involved  by  his  own  advancement.  The 
Navy  Department  is  dissatisfied  too,  and  it  seems  likely 
that  when  Congress  comes  to  take  action  on  the  war  pro- 
motions some  way  will  be  found  of  curing,  or  at  least  alle- 
viating, these  hardships. 

Mr.  Hall  Caine  has  come  among  us,  doubtless  for  the 
excellent  general  reason  thnt  it  is  good  to  be  here,  but 
with  some  special  errands  besides.  It  is  reported  that  he 
will  speak  in  New  York  and  Washington  on  the  necessity 
of  nn  Anglo-American  alliance.  Judging  from  the  num- 
ber of  readers  Mr.  Caine  has  in  this  country,  there  are 
many  Americans  who  will  be  glad  to  hear  his  views  on 
that  subject.  He  regards  the  suggested  alliance  as  a 
factor  of  the  greatest  possible  importance  in  promoting 
the  world’s  peace.  Mr.  Joseph  Chamberlain,  who  is  also 
in  this  country,  is  also  interested  in  this  subject,  but 
though  be  is  very  competent  to  give  information  about  it 
to  hesitating  Americans,  it  is  not  known  that  he  w ill  make 
it  a subject  of  public  discourse  while  lie  is  here.  He  is 
very  frank,  however,  in  expressing  his  sentimeuts  to  the 
representatives  of  American  newspapers. 

Report  says,  though  not  very  positively,  that  the  new 

President  of  Brown  University  will  be  the  Rev.  Edw’ard 
udson,  of  the  Judson  Memorial  Church,  in  Washington 
Square,  New  York.  Dr.  Judson  is  the  son  of  Adoniram 
Judson,  the  famous  Baptist  missionary,  and  was  born  in 
Burmah  about  fifty-four  years  ago.  He  was  graduated 
from  Brown  in  1865.  and  for  a number  of  years  wns  pro- 
fessor of  Latin  and  modern  languages  in  Madison  Uni- 
versity, at  Hamilton,  New  York.  Since  1875  he  has  lieen 
pastor  of  churches  in  or  near  New  York. 

Every  Baptist  college  that  wants  a president  nowadays 
seems  disposed  to  arrange  its  bait  so  as  to  attract  the  fa- 
vorable attention  of  Professor  Benjamin  Ide  Wheeler,  of 
Cornell.  The  University  of  Rochester  is  supposed  to 
have  angled  pretty  hard  for  him.  and  his  name  has  often 
been  mentioned  in  connection  with  Brown.  But  Professor 
Wheeler  is  difficult,  and  is  apparently  indisposed  to  form 
new  relations  unless  he  is  quite  sure  that  they  will  be 
satisfactory.  We  are  told  that,  he  “holds  views  of  edu- 
cational matters  which  are  at  variance  with  those  accepted 
nt  Brown,”  and  is  therefore  not  under  consideration  by 
the  powers  of  that  institution.  That  may  mean  thnt,  al- 
though himself  a Baptist,  he  prefers  colleges  which  are 
not  too  closely  allied  with  any  sect,  thoogii  it  is  quite  as 
likely  that  his  belief  in  coeducation  makes  him  unwilling 
to  cast  in  his  lot  with  any  college  which  1ms  not  a saving 
infusion  of  girls. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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XXV.— A MOONLIGHT  INTERVIEW. 

T RS.  ARCHIBALD  retired  to  her  cabin,  but  she 
did  not  feel  in  tlie  least  like  going  to  bt;d.  Her 
husband  bad  long  been  asleep  in  bis  cot,  and 
sbe  still  sat  by  the  Side  of  the  little  window 
looking  out  upon  tlie  moon -lighted  scene;  but  the  beauty 
of  the  night,  if  sbe  noticed  it  at  all,  gave  her  no  pleasure. 
Her  mind  was  harassed  and  troubled  by  many 1 things, 
chief  among  which  was  her  husband’s  unfinished  sentence 
in  which  he  lmd  said  that  he  would  try  to  avoid  any  un- 
pleasam ness,  hut  at  the  same  time  had  intimated  that,  if 
the  unpleasant  thing  were  forced  upon  him  he  was  ready 
to  meet  it. 

Now,  reason  as  she  would.  Mrs.  Archibald  could  not 
banish  from  her  mind  the  belief  that  Arthur  Raybold 
would  come  to  their  camp  sometime  during  tlie  next 
day.  In  fact,  not  having  heard  otherwise,  she  supposed 
lie  had  come  to  the  camp  fire  that  night.  She  was  filled 
with  anger  and  contempt  for  the  young  man  who  was  de- 
termined to  force  himself  ou  their  party  in  this  .outrageous 
manner,  and  considered  it  shameful  that  their  peaceful 
life  in  these  woods  had  been  so  wickedly  disturbed.  No 
wonder  she  did  not  want  to  sleep,  no  wonder  siie  sat  at 
the  window  thinking  and  thinking. 

Presently  she  saw  some  one  walking  over  the  open 
space  toward  the  cabin,  and  she  could  not  fail  to  recog- 
nize the  figure  with  the  long  stride,  the  folded  arms,  and 
the  bowed  head.  He  passed  the  window  and  then  he 
turned  and  repnssed  it,  then  he  turned  and  walked  by 
again,  this  time  a li i tie  nearer  than  before. 

“This  is  too  much!”  said  Mrs.  Archibald.  “The  next 
thing  lie  will  be  tapping  at  her  wiudpvv.  1 will  go  out 
and  speak  my  mind  to  him.”  • - 

Opening  the  door  very  softly,  and  without  even  stop- 
ping  to  throw  a shawl  over  her  head  and  shoulders, .Mrs. 
Archibald  stepped  outside  into  the  night.  Raybold  was 
now  at  a little  distance  from  the  cabin,  in  the  direction  oi 
Camp  Roy,  and  was  just  about  to  turn  when  she  hurried 
up  to  him.  ...  f 

“Mr.  Raybold,”  she  said,  speaking  low  and  rapidly,  ii 
you  possessed  a spark  of  gentlemanly  feeling  you  would 
be  ashamed  to  come  into  this  camp  when  you  hove  been 
ordered  out  of  it.  My  husband  lias  told  you  he  does  not 
want  you  here,  and  now  I tell  you  that  I do  not  want  you 
here.  It  pains  me  to  be  obliged  to  speak  to  any  one  m 
this  manner,  but  it  is  plain  that  no  other  sort  of  speec  i 
will  affect  you.  Now.  sir,  I know  your  object  and  1 will 
not  have  you  wandering  up  and  down  here  in  front  ot  ou 
cabin.  I wish  you  to  go  to  your  own  camp,  aud  that  im- 
mediately.” 

Raybold  stood  and  listened  to  her  without  a word  un 

she  had  finished,  and  then  he  said:  . 

“ Madam,  there  has  been  a good  deal  of  talk  abou 

* Begun  iu  llAitrKK’e  W«bkly  No.  216T. 


knowing  ourselves  and  showing  ourselves  to  others.  Now 
1 know  myself  very  well  indeed,  and  I will  show  myself 
to  you  by  saying  that  when  my  heart  is  interested  I obey 
no  orders,  I pav  no  attention  to  mandates  of  any  sort. 
Until  I can  say  what  I have  to  say  I will  watch  and  I will 
wait,  but  I shall  not  draw  back.” 

For  the  first  time  in  fifteen  years  Mrs.  Archibald  lost 
her  temper.  She  turned  pale  with  anger.  ‘‘You  con- 
temptible scoundrel!  Go!  Leave  this  camp  instantly!” 

He  stood  with  arms  folded  and  smiled  at  her,  saying 
nothing.  She  trembled,  sbe  was  so  angry.  But  what  could 
she  do’  If  she  called  Mr.  Archibald,  or  if  lie  should  be 
awakened  by  any  outcry,  she  feared  there  would  be  blood- 
shed, and  if  she  went  to  call  Matlack,  Mr.  Archibald  would 
be  sure  to  be  awakened.  But  at  this  moment  some  one 
stepped  up  quickly  behind  Raybold,  and  with  a hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  partly  turned  him  around 

“I  think,”  said  the  bishop,"  that  I heard  this  lady  tell 

y0“  IdhUay  it*”  said  Mrs.  Archibald,  hurriedly.  “ Please 

be  as  quiet  as  you  can,  but  make  him  go.” 

"Do  you  hear  what  Mrs.  Archibald  says?  asked- the 
bishop,  sternly.  "Depart,  or  , „ , ,, 

" Do  you  mean  lo  threaten  me?  asked  Raybold. 

The  bishop  stepped  close  to  him.  “Will  you  go  of 
your  own  accord,”  he  said,“  or  do  you  wish  me  to  take 

' ‘iVspoVe  quieily,  but  with  an  earnestness  that  impress- 
ed itself  upon  Raybold.  who  made  a quick  slop  backward, 
lie  felt  a natural  repugnance,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  a lady,  to  be  taken  away  by  this  big  man,  who,  iu  the 

moonlight,  seemed  to  be  bigger  than  ever. 

"1  will  speak  to  you,”  said  he, "when  there  are  no 
ladies  present.”  And  with  this  he  retired.  . . 

“ I am  so  much  oblig'  d to  you,  said  Mis.  Archibald, 
"it  was  a wonderful  piece  of  good  fortune  that  you 
should  have  come  at  this  minute.  _ . ,1 

The  bishop  smiled.  " I am  delighted  that  I happened 
here  ” lie  said.  "I  heard  so  much  talking  this  evening 
th, it’ I thought  I would  tranquillize  my  mind  by  a quiet 
walk  by  myself  before  I went  to  hed  and  so  I happened 

" '.** r'j’mneined  that  tlie  discussion  was  on  that  subject, 

" for  Mr.  Clyde  has  intimated  to  me  that 
Raybold  lias  been  making  himself  disagreeable  to  e 

y°“lSdo<1uot  know  what  we  are  going  to  do,’ ' and  Mra 
Archibald,  reflectively;  “there  seems  to  be  no  way  ot 


making  an  impression  upon  him.  He  is  like  liis  sister — 
lie  will  have  his  own  way.” 

“ Yes,”  said  the  bishop,  with  a sigh,"  he  is  like  his  sis- 
ter. But  then  one  might  thrash  him,  but  what  can  lie 
done  with  her?  I tell  you,  Mrs.  Archibald,”  he  said, 
turning  to  her  earnestly," it  is  getting  to  be  unbearable. 
This  whole  evening,  ever  since  you  left  the  camp  fire,  she 
has  been  talking  to  me  on  the  subject  of  mental  assimi- 
lation—that  is,  the  treatment  of  our  ideas  and  thoughts 
as  if  they  were  articles  of  food— intellectual  soda  biscuit, 
or  plum  pudding,  for  instance — in  order  to  find  out 
whether  our  minds  can  digest  these  things  and  produce 
from  them  the  menial  chyme  and  chyle  necessary  to  our 
intellectual  development.  The  discourse  was  fortunately 
broken  off  for  to-night,  but  there  is  more  of  it  for  to- 
morrow. But  I really  cannot  stand  it.” 

"I  wouldn’t  stand  it,”  said  Mrs.  Archibald.  "Can’t 
you  simply  go  away  and  leave  lier  when  she  begins  in 
that  way?” 

The  bishop  shook , his  head.  "No,”  he  said,"  that  is 
impossible.  When  those  beautiful  eyes  are  fixed  upon  me 
I cannot  go  away.  They  cliann  me  and  they  hold  me.  Un- 
less there  is  an  interruption.  I must  stay  and  listen.  The 
only  safetv  for  me  is  to  fly  from  this  camp.  At  last,”  lie 
said,  smiling  a little  sadly,"  I am  gojng  to  go.  I did  not 
waul  to  do  this  until  your  camp  broke  up,  but  I must. 

" And  you  are  really  going  to-morrow?”  she  asked. 

"Yes,”  he  said.  "I  have  positively  decided  upon 
that.”  : . - „ 

" I ani  sorry  to  hear  it,”  she  said.  ’ Goon-niglii. 

"Wlien  Mrs.  Archibald  entered  her  cabin  she  found  her 
husband  sleeping  soundly,  and  she  again  sat  down  by  tlie 
window.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  sleep  for  lier;  lier 
mind  was  more  tossed  and  troubled  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore she  went  out.  The  fact  that  the  bislmp  was  going 
away  made  the  mailer  worse,  for  just  as  she  had  found 
out  that  lie  was  willing  to  help  hei*and  that  lie  might  lie 
able  to  keep  Raybold  away  from  them  without  actual 
violence— for  she  saw  that  the  young  boaster  was  afraid  of 
him— lie  had  told  her  he  must  leave;  ami  in  her  heart  she 
did  not  blame  him.  With  great  fear  and  anxiety  she 

looked  forward  to  the  morrow.  „ , . , 

It  was  about  two  o’clock  when  Mrs.  Archibald  suddenly 
arose  from  her  seat  by  the  window  and  lighted  a candle 
Then  she  pulled  down  the  shades  of  the  windows,  front 
and  back,  after  which  she  went  to  lier  husband's  cot  and 
put  her  hand  upon  his  shoulder. 

" Hector,”  said  she, "wake  up.’ 

In  a moment  Mr.  Archibald  was  staling  at  her.  W liat 
is  the  matter?”  lie  exclaimed.  “ Are  you  sick? 

“ No  ” said  she,"  but  I have  something  very  important 
to  say  to  you.  I want  you  to  get  up  and  go  away  with 
me,  and  take  Margery.”  , 

Mr.  Archibald  sat  up  in  bed.  He  was  now  in  full  pos- 
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session  Of  his  senses.  "Whati”  s»M  he,  "elope?  And 
Yii" "«i.l  she."  that  is  exactly  what  I mean,  and  we 
will  go  to  Sadler’s  first,  and  then  home. 

the  bedside  and  sat  down.  * * and  I tell  you  1 here  was  a spring  yj.  before,  and  when  they 

going  «n  than  von  do.  'camp.' there  is  going  to  be 

,(  we  Slav  anj  |<>  h " Raybold  pays  no  attention  to 
great  trouble.  H t ><«»  ‘ > from  us.  lie  comes 


there  was  nothing  uncertain  ah°nUhe  “h'^f^^r 

JTSW  Slider  ^SSegan 

browns,  and  the  grays  abou  along  the  bntuclies 

to  chatter  and  chirp,  and  Sll“  bounced  out  from  some 
of  the  trees,  while  a young  ra b«l “ This  early 
bushes  and  went  lioimdmt,  b jn  t)leir 

morning  life  was  something  Jhc.y  had  |hB,r  day 


si  silt  *■(  1 VOU  tO  UlKO  v* 

saw  him  coming  to  the  camj)  re  unu  ‘ and 

would  resent  it.  1 ° *’^  ^dTbeileve  he  intended  to 
down  in  i went  out  to  him  mvself  and 

try  to  speak  to  Marfecty;  Uie  bishop  bad  not  hap- 

behejhe  ^ 

he  is  to  speak  to  toW.Jg  ^ borrow,  and  that 
her  any  longer  and  lie  is  going  uwaj  roryou.Hcc- 

will  make  it  all  the  worse  things;  it  has  made  me 

tor.  I cannot  endaie  t t at  ° b<|ideSi  it  is  ,10t  right 
so  nervous  I cannot  get  to  si  p . be  continually 

for  us  10  keep  Mnrgeiy  wiitre  s foolish  to 

g-uded  from  ^"j  ‘ v“en  0"usbt  over  the  "matter  for  hours 
run  iiftaj,  but  1 jwve  “*  •?,  . t0(io.  a„d  wlmt  is  more, 

and  hours,  and  itis  the  ^(fHnlf0Unce'tl,at  we  are  going, 

''‘ol't'wmTdavlight  between  three  and  four  o'clock 

siiiisi 

and  leave  them  here,  ana  -nr.  onuie 

'"k  the  morning  stage  and  leave  this  place  and 

ll'in^^S«.S*len,y  twisting  him- 
self  lo  that  he  on  the  side  of  the  bed.  “ your  idea  is  a 
most  admirable  one.  It  suits  me  exactly.  Let  usrunawaj. 

It  is  impossible  for  us  to  do  anything  better  than  that. 

Hi‘l'\o';''she‘.l.n*wS"but  I will  go  to  her  now.'' 

••  Be  nniek  and  quiet,  then,"  said  her  husband,  who  had 
now  entered  fullv  into  the  spirit  of  the  adventure;  no- 
r i l ear  us  I will  dress,  and  tl.en  we  will  pack 
“Vargcrv  " said  Mrs.  Archibald,  after  three  times  shak- 
ing Sieving  girl,  "you  must  get  up  lour  uncle 
and  I are  going  away,  and  you  must  go  with  us 

Margery  turned  her  great  eyes  on  Mrs.  Archibald,  but 

Archibald;  "we  cannot  stay  in  .this 
camp  any  longer,  on  account  of  Mr.  Raybold  and  various 
Other  ihiu-s  Matters  have  come  to  a crisis,  and  we  must 
go;  and  more  than  that,  we  must  slip  away  so  that  the 

°l'“  Wlmu"" s!a&*Mar£ery,  now  speaking  for  the  first 

lime.  . „ 

“ As  soon  as  it  is  daylight.  . . 

■■  So  soon  as  that?"  said  the  girl  a shadow  on  her  brow 
which  was  very  plain  in  the  light  of  the  candle  which  Mrs. 
Arehihuld  had  brought  with  her.  "Surely  not  before 

br"MargJry  " said  Mrs.  Archibald,  a little  sharply,  "you 
do  not  seem  to  undersland-you  are  not  awake;  we  must 
start  as  soon  as  it  la  light.  But  we  cannot  discuss  it  now 
We  arc  going,  and  you  must  go  with  us.  Aon  must  get 
up  and  pack  your  tilings  iu  your  bag,  which  we  shall  send 

f "suddenly  a light  came  into  Margery's  eyes  and  she  sat 
up  " All  right,"  said  she;  “1  will  lie  ready  as  soon  as 
you  are.  It  will  be  jolly  to  run  away,  especially  so  early 
in  Ibe  morning,”  and  with  that  she  jumped  out  of  bed. 


tX  t!£a  -nk  eon,  water 

from  Mr.  Archibald’s  folding  poekebcum  rf 

The  loveliness  of  iway  from" uu- 

cnce,  the  feeling  Unit  t perfectly  original  and 

pleasant  circumstances  and .mu  spirim.  Even 

mornmg  should  be  f teslr . them  when  they 

They  had  not  left -thespr  tug it a of  tl,e  r„ad,  and 

S ana  they  W -* 

roSM ^r1ro^.P"X^«r.d  and  Margery 
^^cK^.r^a,,remindsme 

rapidly,  so  that .it : w as  '‘'“r  u aml  approached  the 
IT  N™  f soUrw«  vffie  aboutythe  premises,  but  as 
^K,K?h^^a^^.e®ia^ 

clmir^nt  upon  tbejpmzza  with  a hump~tbough  “bt^witU 

and" his*  chair  * ^e'did°uoi  take  his  usual  morning  roll 


xxvi.— an  elopement. 

V little  more  than  an  hour  after  Mrs.  Archibald  lfad 
m ule  known  her  project  to  her  husband  the  three  inhabi- 
tants of  the  cab m stole  softly  out  iulo  the  delicate  light 
».f  the  early  dawn.  _ . , 

Mr.  Archibald  Imd  thought  of  leaving  a note  for  Mat- 
lack,  but  his  wife  had  dissuaded  him.  She  was  afraid 
that  the  wrong  person  might  get  hold  of  it. 

•*  When  wc  are  safely  at  Sadler's.”  she  said,  “we  can 
send  for  our  hags,  with  a note  to  Mallack.  It  will  not 
matter  then  who  knows."  She  had  a firm  belief  in  the 
power  of  the  burly  keeper  of  the  inn  to  prevent  trouble 
on  his  premises. 

With  careful  hut  rapid  steps  the  little  party  passed 
along  the  open  portion  of  the  camp,  keeping  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  tent  wherein  reposed  Corona  and  Mrs 
Perkcnpinc,  and  soon  reached  the  entrance  of  the  wood 
road  Here  it  was  not  quite  so  light  as  in  the  open,  hul 
slid  they  could  make  their  way  wilh.mt  much  trouble, 
and  after  a few  minutes'  walking  they  fell  perfectly  safe 
from  observation,  and  slackening  their  pace,  they  saun- 
tered along  at  their  ease. 

The  experience  was  a novel  one  to  all  of  them;  even  Mr. 
Archibald  had  never  beuu  in  the  woods  so  early  in  the 
morning  In  fad,  under  these  great  trees  it  could  scarce- 
ly be  said  to  be  morning.  The  young  light  which  made 
its  uncertain  way  through  the  foliage  was  hardly  strong 
enough  to  east,  a slnulow,  and  although  these  woodland 
wanderers  knew  that  there  was  a roadway  in  which  they 
were  walking,  that  great,  trees  stood  by  on  each  side  of 
them,  with  the  branches  thrust  out  over  their  heads,  uud 
that  there  were  hushes  and  vines  and  here  and  there  a 
moss-covered  rock  or  a fallen  tree,  they  saw  these  things 
not  clearly  and  distinctly,  but  as  through  u veil.  But 


C‘‘"Udod  my  soul!”  he  exclaimed..  "It  they  ain't  the 
r>  imn^Robbers!”  At  this  exclamation  they  all  awoke. 

fM.J  minutes  after  that  the  tale  had  been  told,  and  if  the 
right  arm  of  Mr.  Sadler's  chnir  had  not  been  strong  and 
hJavv  it  would  have  been  shivered  into  splinters. 

“As  usual,”  cried  the  stalwart  Peter,  "the  wrong  peo- 
i nmol/  if  T had  seen  that  bicycle  man  and  his 

Kartyacon,e  Ann!ng  ontof  the  woods,  /should  have  been 

much  belter  saiisfled,  and  I would  have  thought  you  had 
more  spirit  iu  you,  sir.  tliau  I gave  you  credit  foi. 

“01?  you  mistake  my  husband  altogether  cried  Mis. 
Archibald  “The  trouble  with  him  is  that  he  has  too 
much  spirit.  »»*I  that  is  the  reason  I brought  him  away. 

"And  there  is  another  thing,  exclaimed  Maigery. 

..  You  should  not  say  Mr.  Raybold  and  his  party.  He  was 
the  nnlv  one  of  them  who  liehuved  budlj. 

‘•  That  is  true.”  said  Mrs.  Archibald  “ His  sister  is 
somewhat  obtrusive,  but  she  is  a lady,  gentle  and  polite, 
and  it  would  have  been  very  painful  to  her  and  as  painful 
to  us  S it  been  necessary  to  forcibly  eject  her  brother 
from  our  camp.  It  was  to  avoid  all  this  that  we 

" Eloped,”  interjected  Mr.  Archibald.  „ 

The  good  Peter  laughed.  " I erliaps  you  are  right, 
said  lie  "But  I shall  have  a word  with  that  bicycle  fel- 
low when  he  comes  this  way.  You  are  an  original  party, 
if  there  ever  was  oue.  First  you  go  on  somebody  c ss  s 
wedding  journey,  and  then  you  elope  ill  the  middle  of 
the  night  and  now  the  best  thing  you  can  do  is  to  go 
to  bed*  You  can  have  a good  sleep  and  a mne-o  clock 
breakfast,  and  I do  not  see  why  you  should  leave  here 

f0 "VjlV  'we'nmsf  go  this  morning."  said  Mrs.  Archibald, 

quickly.  "We  must  go.  We  really  cannot  wait  until  any 

oflUoM  people  come  here.  It  makes  me  nervous  to  think 

Ub“  Yilly  good,  then,”  said  Peter.  “ The  coach  starts  for 
the  train  at  eleven.”  , . „ 

Mrs  Archibald  was  a systematic  woman,  and  was  in  the 
lmhit  of  rising  at  half  past  seven,  ami  when  that  hour  ar- 
rived she  awoke  us  if  she  hud  been  asleep  all  night.  Go- 
ing to  tlie  window  to  see  what  sort  of  a day  it  was,  which 
was  also  her  custom,  she  looked  out  upon  the  lawn  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  her  jaw  dropped  and  her  eyes 
opened.  Then-  she  beheld  Margery  and  Mr.  Clyde  stroll- 
ing (dong  in  close  converse.  For  a moment  she  was  ut- 

^“"viu.r can  this  mean ?"  she  thought  “How  could 
they  have  missed  us  so  soon*  We  are  seldom  out  of  our 
cabin  before  eight  o'clock.  I cannot  comprehend  it! 
And  then  a thought  came  to  her  which  made  her  face 
grow  pale.  "Is  it  possible,  ’ she  said  to  herself,  that 
any  of  the  others  have  come?  I must  go  immediately 

ttU ln^ten  minutes  she  had  dressed  and  quietly  left  the 

When  Margery  saw  Mrs.  Archibald  descending  the 
piazza  steps,  she  left  Mr.  Clyde  and  came  ruuuiug  to 

••  I expect  you  are  surprised  to  see  him  here,”  she  said, 

••  but  1 intended  to  tell  you  and  Uncle  Archibald  as  soon 
ns  vou  came  down.  You  see,  I did  not  at  all  want  to  go 
away  and  not  let  Mr.  Clyde  know  what  had  become  of 
me.  and  so.  after  1 had  packed  my  bag.  I wrote  a little 
note  to  him  and  put  it  in  a biscuit-box  under  a stone  not 
far  from  tny  window,  which  we  hud  arranged  for  a post- 
otlieo  just  the  day  before.” 

-A  post-ollice!"  cried  Mrs.  Archibald. 

“Yes, "said  Margery.  “Of  course  there  wasn  t any 
need  for  one — at  least  we  did  not  suppose  there  would  be 
— but  we  thought  it  would  be  nice;  for, you  know, we  are 
engaged.” 


" What!”  cried  Mrs.  Archibald.  “ Eugaged?  Impossi- 
ble! What  are  you  talking  about?” 


v „ .d  Margery  " we  are  really  engaged,  and  it 
accessary.  Under  ordinary  circumstances 
was  absolutely  iiecessaij  but  1UJ  things  were 

wauld  I™1*"  ?"j  v -slerdaV  s?«e  haven't  had  any  time 
reall",mvS’  i n"  we  intended  to  do  it  to-day,  begin- 
to  tell  aiiyuouy,  i Archibald.  Harrison  came  over 

ning  Will,  you  an  .Lie  le  Areh.ba  g(>m(;  gort  of  a n01c., 

e“d"he  wasPwomlerfullV  astonished  when  he  read  what 
and  he  was  w''nl1®;  j lohi  ),im  not  to  say  any- 

was  m the  one  I ''e  ['e  didn  l,  hut  started  off  for  Sail- 
Kmme^iate^:  Imd  came  almost  on  a run,  he  says,  he 
® : i t rnii^ht  go  away  before  he  saw  roe. 

W“  Misery  " “xch.imed  the"  elder  lady  tears  coming 
Ma  g y,  sooke  “I  am  grieved  and  shocked 

into  her  e\cs  ns  si  P • j ° to  my  husband? 

SSSs  rJi-aSir:.;  - sis 

doing  the  tlinigs  lie  did  simply  because  he  wajited  lo  stmly 
° nf  /'nurse  I could  not  consider  him  at  an. 

n^Tn:db.lmt°“e  reason  he  left  us!”  exclaimed  Mrs. 
Archibald  “ Upon  my  word,  it  is  amazing. 

••Yes  "said  Margery;  "and  now  don't  you  see  Aunt 
Harriet  how  many  reasons  there  were  why  Mr.  Clyde 

ml  I should  settle  things  definitely  and  become  empige  . 

"Mow  there  need  be  no  further  trouble  with  anybody 
^Distressed  as  she  was,  Mrs.  Archibald  could  not  refrain 
from  smiling  “ No  further  trouble!”  she  said  I think 
you  wTuWLfctter  wait  until  Mr.  Archibald  and  your  mo- 
ther have  heard  this  story  before  you  say 

Mr  Archibald  was  dressing  for  breakfast  when  1‘ is  wife 
t/rld  lii'm  of  Margery’s  engagement,  and  the  announcement 

Sfeyeas"edYu  a way  wkKK  Attig  could 
discover  a malefactor  without  the  aid  ®f  ,. 

“ Ston'”  said  his  wife,  standmg  iu  his  w ay.  Don  t go 
to  them'when  you  are  angry.  We  have  us,  go  tout  o 
trouble  and  don’t  let  us  lump  into  it  again.  It  tney  are 
really  and  truly  engaged— mid  I am  sure  they  are— we  have 
no  authority  to  break  it  off,  uud  Hie  less  you  say  the  bet- 
ter What  we  must  do  is  to  take  her  immediately  to  her 
mother  and  let  her  seltle  the  matter  us  best  she  can.  If 
she  knows  her  daughter  as  well  as  I do,  I am  sure  she  will 

aCMr't  Archibald  was  very  indignant  and  said  a great  deal 
but  his  Wife  was  firm  in  her  counsel  to  avoid  a-ny ’ Bald 
words  or  had  feeling  in  a mailer  over  which  they  had  now 

““"WeB”  said  he  at  last.  "I  will  pass  over  the  whole 
affair  lo  Mrs.  Dearborn,  hut  I hope  I may  eat  my  break- 
fast without  seeing  them.  Whatever  happens,  I need 

B0Wl|len*Mr.  Archibald  came  out  of  the  breakfast-room, 
his  mind  considerably  composed  by  hot  rolls  and  coffee, 

he  met  Margery  in  the  hall.  . 

■•  Dear  Uncle  Arehihuld,"  she  exclaimed,  I have  been 
waiting  and  waiting  for  you.  1 hope  you  arc  not  angry- 
Please  he  as  kind  to  us  as  you  can,  and  remember,  it  »a» 
just  the  same  with  11s  as  it  was  with  you  and  Aunt  Har- 
riet You  would  not  have  run  away  from  the  camp  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  if  you  could  have  helped  it,  and 
we  should  not  have  been  engage*}  so  suddenly  if  wecould 
have  helped  it.  But  we  all  had  to  do  what  vve  did  on 
account  of  tlie  conduct  of  others;  and  as  it  is  settled  now 
I think  we  ought  all  try  to  be  as  happy  as  ’ we  can,  and 
forget  our  troubles.  Here  is  Harrison  and  he  and  1 both 
pray  from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  that  you  will  shake 
bauds  with  him.  I know  you  always  liked  lum,  fur  you 
have  suid  so.  And  now  we  are  botli  going  to  mother  10 
tell  her  all  about  it  " 

••  Both?”  said  Mr.  Archibald. 

"Yes,”  said  Margery;  “we  must  go  together,  othe - 
wise  mother  would  know  nothing  about  him.  and  1 should 
be  talking  to  no  purpose.  But  we  nre  going  to  do  cyt-rj- 
tliing  frankly  and  openly  and  go  straight  to  her,  and  put 
our  lianDiness  in  her  hands.”  . 

Mr  Archibald  looked  at  her  steadfastly.  “ Such  ingen- 
uousness," he  said,  presently,  "is  overpowering^  Mr 
Clyde,  how  do  you  do!  Do  you  think  it  is  going  to  be  a 

The  young  man  smiled.  “ I think  it  is  going  to  be  a 
fine  lifetime,"  suid  he.  , 

The  party  was  gathered  together  on  the  piazza,  ready  to 
take  the  conch.  Tlie  baggage  had  arrived  from  the  camp 
in  a cart;  hut  Phil  Mallack  had  not  come  with  It.  as  he 
remained  to  take  down  his  lent  and  settle  affairs  geneinl- 
lv.  They  were  all  sorry  not  to  see  him  again,  for  he  mil 
proved  himself  a good  man  and  a good  guide;  but  when 
grown-up  married  people  elope  before  daybreak  some- 
thing must  be  expected  to  go  wrong.  Hearty  and  su  e 
stanlial  remembrances  were  left  for  him  and  kind  words 
of  farewell  for  the  bishop,  and  even  for  Miss  Corona  w lien 
she  should  appear.  ...  . <,  v .. 

Peter  Sadler  was  loath  to  part  with  his  guests.  V , 
are  more  interesting  now  than  ever  you  were,’  he  said; 
••  and  I want  to  hear  all  about  that  hermit  business;  you  ve 
iust  barelv  mentioned  it.” 

- My  dear  sir,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  with  a solemn 
visage,  “soouer  or  later  Miss  Corona  Itaybold  will  pre- 
sent herself  at  this  inn  on  her  way  home.  If  you  ^’ant 
to  know  anything  about  her  plan  to  assist  human  beings 
to  assert  their  individualities,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to 
mention  the  fact  to  her.”  , 

“ Good-by.  then,”  said  Peter,  shaking  hands  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Archibald.  “ I don’t  know  what  out-of-the-way 
tiling  you  two  will  do  next,  but,  whatever  it  is,  I hope  it 
will  bring  you  here.” 

[TO  BE  OOMTINVF.Jt.] 
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HOW  WL  TOOK  WAKE  ISLAND. 

[Special  Correspondence  of  “Harper’s  Weekly. “j 

On  Board  tub  “China”  in  Manila  Harbor,  July  27. 
On  the  deck  beneath  the  nwnlng 
I dosing  lay  and  yawning; 

It  wiib  the  gray  of  dawning 
Ere  yet  the  nun  arose. 

It  was  so  liot  below  that  the  mattress  burned,  and  we 
shouldered  our  bedding  and  went  on  deck,  where,  side 
by  side,  we  lay,  covering  the  deck  like  mounds  in  a grave- 
yard, and  watched  the  lazy  swell  of  the  polished  sea  as 
the  sun  came  up  through  muslin  puffs  of  clouds.  Slowly 
the  days  drugged  out  their  dull  monotony.  Even  drills 
and  sanitary  inspections  became  monotonous  in  the  long- 
run.  and  yet  how  many  interesting  things  there  are  on 
board!  Go  down  into  the  sticky  hold,  where  boxes  of  the 
commissary  lie.  There  is  everything  from  tin  basins  and 
tooth-brushes  to  bacon  and  beaus— provisions  for  3500 
men  for  six  months,  each  day’s  rations  for  one  man 
weighing  about  four  pounds,  a total  of  2,520,000  pounds 
of  regular  rations  alone  in  our  four  ships;  one  thousand 
rounds  of  ammunition  per  man,  or  3,500,000  rounds  in 
all.  And  then  up  on  deck  again  to  watch  the  men— 
“my  men,"  says  the  old  gray  haired  captain  of  regulars, 
who  has  been  a lieutenant  for  twenty -one  years  and 
knows  his  tactics  and  army  regulations  by  heart,  and, 
when  any  doubtful  point  comes  up,  is  always  consulted. 
“The  boys,”  says  the  beardless  young  captain  who  is 
out  on  an  adventurous  lark,  and  lias  made  up  his  mind 
to  fight  when  the  time  comes  and  let  the  rest  slide.  He 
volunteered  to  fight  for  his  country,  and  not  to  be  ordered 
about,  he  thinks.  Oh,  my  son,  what  is  order  and  disci- 
pline for  but  to  hold*  men  together  when  the  bullets 
whistle  and  the  bravest  man  thinks  of  hbme?  The  old 
gray-haired  captain  seems  to  you  cold  and  unpatriotic, 
hut  he  has  had  his  baptism  of  fire  in  the  war  of  the  re- 
bellion. He  knows  what  it  means,  and  lie  will  give  his 
orders  in  the  same  coni  tone  when  fire  chills  the  heart  of 
all.  After  days  of  observation  the  conclusion  forces  it- 
self upon  one  that  these  particular  volunteers  of  the  rank 


RAISING  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  ON  WAKE  ISLAND. 

General  F.  V.  Greene  and  Part  of  Landing  Party.  July  4, 1S9S. 
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and  file  are  particularly  fine  volunteers,  that  their  officers 
are  particularly  good  fellows  among  good  fellows,  but 
that  the  National  Guard  system  has  spoiled  them  for  many 
months  for  soldiers. 

It  is  easier  to  teach  a man  who  knows  nothing  about 
the  subject  how  to  play  the  violin  than  to  teach  a wiau 
who  1ms  learned  the  wrong  way,  ami  so  it  is  a mighty 
hard  job  to  make  the  social  officer  of  peace-times  into  a 
military  officer  of  war-times.  It  is  rather  a sad  state  of 
things  to  contemplate,  for  if  we  are  going  into  the  war 
business,  many  a good  fellow  will  pay  with  Ins  life  for 
the  faults  of  our  system!  But  this  is  looking  into  toe 
future,  and  does  not  immediately  concern  our  jovial 
party.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  if  we  ever  fight  a man 
of  our  own  size,  we  will  change  our  methods. 

The  Fourth  of  July  brought  a change,  and  with  the 
peep  of  dawn  we,  nearest  of  all  Americans  to  the  lUUtn 
degree  of  longitude,  had  the  honor,  in  all 
probability,  of  beginning  the  celebration. 

Where  they  came  from  I do  not  know, 
but  a few  fire  crackers  were  tired  before 
the  officer  of  the  day  put  an  end  to  this 
innocent  but  dangerous  amusement. 

Down  on  the  horizon  a long  white  line 
pops  up, and  the  shouts  of  “ Land!  land! 

break  from  our  ship- weary  hearts. 

“ Wake  Island,  a coral  atoll  19  11 
north,  by  166°  33  east.”  shouts  down  the 
captain  from  the  bridge.  As  we  draw 
near,  two  open  boats  are  lowered,  and 
General  Greene  celebrates  the  Fourth  in 
earnest  by  raising  the  American  flag  on 
the  island.  A dreary  sun -beaten  spot,  we 
find  it,  glistening  with  white  coral  and 
shells,  and  covered  with  a sickly  growth 
of  low  shrubs.  This  barren  waste  stretches 
along  for  twenty  miles.  An  oblong  la- 
goon, cut  from  the  sea  by  shallow  reefs, 
over  which  the  waves  constantly  break, 
eats  its  way  into  the  heart  of  the  island. 

Perhaps  this  heretofore  unclaimed  island 
may  some  day  be  used  as  a telegraph 
post,  or  even  a coaling  station.  It  lies 
well  on  the  way  to  Manila,  and  therefore 
has  been  visited  only  by  a few  exploring 
expeditions  and  unfortunate  castaways. 

Leaving  the  stars  and  stripes  to  be  torn 
to  pieces  by  indignant  gulls, who  in  (locks 
fearlessly  swept  down  upon  us  and  pecked 
at  our  hats,  we  returned  to  the  China, 
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We  are  oft  again,  and  as  the  island  gradually  fades 
from  sight  we  examine  the  queer  fish  of  variegated  colors 
and  tlie  six-foot  shark  the  soldiers  caught  from  the  ship’s 
side  while  they  waited.  Then  we  lurn  in  to  our  holiday 
dinner,  and  in  tlie  afternoon  we  assemble,  and  General 
Greene  .tells  us  the  soldier’s  duty  in  the  great  and  new 
enterprise  into  which  the  United  States  is  entering  for  the 
first  time— “ discipline  and  obedience,  without  which  an 
army  is  only  a mob  rushing  to  its  own  destruction.” 

ADDRESS  BY  GENERAL  F.  V.  GREENE 
ON  STEAMSHIP  “CHINA,  ” SECOND  PHILIPPINE  EXPEDITION 

Paoifio  Goran,  Lonuitddk.  166°  East,  Latithkr  19°  North. 

July  4, 1S98. 

Fellow-Soldiers  and  Comrades,— When  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the 
immortal  word#  which  you  have  just  heard  read,  he  litlle  dreamed  that 
one  hundred  and  twenty-two  years  later  they  would  be  read  in  the 
middle  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  an  expedition  of  American  soldiers 
bound  to  tlie  conquest  of  a group  of  islands  off  the  const  of  Chinn. 
Yet  the  vigor  with  which  Jefferson  acted  in  acquiring  Louisiana  proves 
that,  were  he  alive  to-day,  he  would  be  tlie  first  to  seize  tlie  opportuni- 
ties which  Admiral  Dewey's  glorious  victory  in  Manila  Buy  has  placed 
within  our  grasp;  in  Jefferson's  mind  there  would  be  no  hesitation  ns 
to  our  duty  to  hold  the  Philippines  and  accept  tlie  destiny  which  has 
been  suddenly  thrust  U|>on  us. 

Tlie  Declaration  of  Independence  was  a declaration  of  human  rights 
which  at  that  time  were  not  acknowledged  by  any  government  in  the 
world.  We  gained  those  rights  by  onr  success  in  the  war  of  the  Rev- 
olution, mid  we  have  enjoyed  them  for  so  many  generations  that  we 
have  come  to  look  upon  them  ns  a mere  matter  of  coarse— like  the  air 
we  breathe  or  the  water  we  drink.  But  there  are  on  the  earth  today 
people  to  whom  such  rights  as  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness are  unknown.  They  dream  of  them  as  the  hopeof  the  future.  And 
it  would  seem  ns  if  it  were  to  lie  the  destiny  of  the  United  States,  under 
the  guidance  of  Providence,  to  bestow  upon  these  less- favored  people 
some  measure  of  those  blessings  which  we  have  so  long  enjoyed  ; to  use 
the  vast  weultli  and  power  and  resources  which  we  huve  created  during 
four  generations  of  freedom  in  patting  an  end  to  cruelty,  oppression, 
and  misgnvemment  Some  people  call  this  quixotic,  and  say  it  is  a 
needless  meddling  in  other  people’s  affairs.  But  that  which  hnildeth 
up  a nation  is  not  money  nor  power,  but  self-sacrifice,  devotion  to 
duty,  rig h leo u su ess.  And  the  time  has  indeed  come  for  us  Americans 
to  turn  our  thoughts  from  mere  material  gain  to  those  higher  concep- 
tions by  which  alone  man  is  ennobled  and  nations  are  made  perma- 
nently great. 

It  was  natural  and  inevitable  that  in  thus  righting  wrong  we  should 
lie  brought  into  controversy  with  Spain,  which  is  the  most  cruel,  vin- 
dictive, and  treacherous  among  civilized  nations.  Some  of  the  colo- 
nies which  she  lost  in  years  gone  by,  and  some  whicli  until  now  she 
has  retained,  lie  close  to  our  own  land,  and  we  were  thus  familiar  with 
what  took  pluce  upon  them.  We  remonstrated  in  vain  with  her  con- 
cerning their  inisgovernment,  until  nothing  remained  but  to  employ 
force  to  put  a Btop  to  her  misdeeds.  Upon  this  mission  we  are  now 
engaged. 

These  are  the  principles  upon  which  this  war  is  waged.  It  was  our 
privilege  ns  American  citizens  to  consider  and  pass  judgment  upon 
them.  Having  done  so,  and  having  decided  to  engage  as  soldiers  aud 
thus  become  the  Instruments  by  which  these  great  ends  are  to  be  ac- 
complished, it  Is  now  incumbent  upon  ns  to  give  our  whole  thought 
to  our  military  duties  And  the  first  of  these  is  obedience.  Tlie  oath 
which  we  have  taken  is  to  serve  tlie  United  States  and  obey  the  orders 
of  the  officers  placed  over  us.  This  oath  is  equally  binding  upon  every 
one  In  the  military  service,  from  the  highest  major  - general  to  the 
newest  recruit.  Euch  in  turn,  according  to  his  rank,  receives  orders 
from  those  over  him  and  gives  orders  to  those  under  him;  and  upon 
all  rests  the  same  obligation  of  obedience  without  question  mid  with- 
out hesitation.  And  upon  those  who  give  orders  rests  the  further 
obligation  to  see  to  it  that  the  orders  which  they  give  are  judicious 
and  proper. 

I sny  then  to  you,  officers,  study  carefully  the  needs  and  requirements 
of  your  men  ; watch  constantly  everything  that  concerns  their  health 
and  welfare— their  food,  their  clothing,  their  sleeping,  their  amuse- 
ments. Do  everything  that  circumstances  permit  to  diminish  their 
hardships  and  add  to  their  comfort  and  happiness.  And  having  clone 
this,  exact  from  them  at  all  times  prompt  nnd  willing  obedience. 

And  to  you,  men,  I say,  trust  your  officers,  confide  in  their  judgment, 
and  not  only  obey  their  orders,  but  follow  their  advice  and  suggestions. 
In  that  way  only  can  be  established  that  bond  of  mutual  confidence 
nnd  support  between  officers  nnd  men  without  which  an  army  is 
merely  a mob  rushing  blindly  to  its  own  destruction. 

War  is  a serious  business.  Only  those  who  have  seen  it  can  realize  what 
it  will  be  like  when  we  gefreally  into  the  midst  of  it.  But  it  brings  forth 
the  noblest  qualities  with  which  man  is  endowed-courage,  devotion, 
Self-sacrifice.  To  those  who  survive,  the  memory  of  its  hardships  nnd 
dangers  will  ever  bring  a feeling  of  pride  which  no  other  acts  of  a 
man’s  life  can  produce.  And  those  who  fall  will  have  the  eternal  sat- 
isfaction of  knowing  that  by  their  death  they  have  contributed  to  the 

accomplishment  of  a great  result. 

Let  us  go  onward,  then,  to  our  duty,  come  what  may,  in  a just  cause, 
confidently  relying  on  the  gratitude  of  onr  fellow-men,  the  approval 
of  our  own  consciences,  and  tlie  blessing  of  Almighty  God. 

On  the  5th  of  July  our  merry  party  was  saddened  by 
the  first  and  only  death  on  the  China. 

A Spanish  gunboat  loose  about  somewhere  m the 
Pacific  was  seen  by  the  captain  of  the  Belgic,  and  reported 
to  us  at  Honolulu.  Then  it  did  not  seem  serious  to  us. 
but  now  that  we  approach  the  region  of  supposed  danger, 


every  one  begins  to  feel  uneasy.  General  Greene  decides 
that  we  need  some  practice  in  self-defence.  We  tie  our 
field-pieces  to  the  deck,  and  Captain  Grant,  at  the  head  of 
the  Utah  battery,  the  best  trained  volunteer  troops  on 
board,  goes  at  it.  The  shells  pound  the  water  about  the 
little  floating  target  nt  a three-mile  range  down  to  fifteen 
hundred  yards.  Nearly  every  shot  goes  near  enough  to 
liit  the  side  of  a gunboat,  if  the  target  were  one.  Next 
in  turn  come  the  infantry,  aud  us  the  good  ship  China 
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HOISTING  TARGET  OVERBOARD  FROM  TRANSPORT 
“ CHINA.” 

Photograph  by  John  F.  Bam. 

turns  and  twists  to  give  everybody  a chance,  the  cracking 
of  rifle-fire  runs  fore  and  aft.  It  was  a good  day’s  work, 
though  somewhat  noisy;  and  considering  the  bob  of  the 
ship,  the  marksmanship  was  excellent.  At  last,  with  the 
long  shrill  whistle  of  the  China , the  firing  was  stopped. 

Some  of  the  interesting  things  on  board  are  the  schools 
where  one  may  learn  the  art  of  soldiery.  Among  the 
engineers  one  learns  how  to  draw  a map,  but  principally 
about  United  States  tactics.  A study  of  the  latter  under 
the  tutorship  of  an  experienced  officer  in  regular  service 
leads  one  to  remember  the  remark  of  a veteran  Irish  cap- 
tain, who,  when  asked  by  his  colonel  some  catch  question 
out  of  the  “ tactics,’’  remarked,  “ Sir,  I am  neither  a mon- 
key or  a poll-parrot,  but  when  me  leg  is  in  the  saddle  me 
brain  is  pregnant  with  ideas.” 

Our  tactics  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  actual  experi- 
ence of  modern  warfare,  but  remain  unchanged,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  all  the  great  powers  of  Europe  change  their 
tactics  as  the  experiments  of  their  officers  develop  the 
theory  of  war.  So  it  happens  that  our  soldiers  will  go 
into  a fight  with  the  same  battle  formation  as  that  of 
Persia. 

At  Guam  Island  wTe  expected  to  meet  one  of  the  Amer- 
ican gunboats  sent  out  to  join  us.  The  absence  of  our 
expected  convoy  caused  uueasiness,  which  finally  ended 
about  midnight  in  a scare.  Like  the  rush  of  water 
through  an  open  lock  the  rumor  spread  through  the  ship 
that  a Spanish  gunboat  was  sighted  off  our  starboard 
bow.  I rushed  up  the  companionw’ay,  and  ns  I passed 
between  the  decks  a lull  lanky  volunteer  stuck  his  head 
through  a door  and  called  out  in  a hoarse  whisper,  “ Cheese 
it,  we’re  pinched!"  Could  it  be  that  I was  not  on  the  Pa- 
cific, but  really  on  the  Bowery?  However,  we  met  no 
Spanish  gunboat,  and  steamed  safely  and  jubilantly  into 
the  Bay  of  Manila  and  up  alongside  of  our  brave  little  fleet 
at  Cavite.  The  tars  gave  us  a roaring  cheer,  which  we  an- 
swered with  a will,  and  a few  of  us  who  did  not  wear 
uniforms  jumped  into  boats  and  put  for  the  shore. 

Cavite  seemed  to  us  a paradise  indeed,  with  its  great 
shade  trees,  its  quaint  buildings,  and  the  verv  little  na- 
tives, with  very  little  clothing,  who  crowded  curiously 
about.  It  would  take  about  five  able-bodied  Filipinos  to 
make  one  Jimmy  Green,  of  Troy,  New  York;  and  yet  the 
quartermaster  assures  me  that  five  of  these  thin  dwarfs 
will  do  as  much  work  as  twenty-five  of  our  brawny  sol- 
diers. From  what  I have  seen  of  them,  1 should  say  that 
the  native,  when  he  does  work,  keeps  at  it  with  remark- 
able persistence. 

There  are  many  South  Sea  bubbles,  in  the  shape  of  im- 
aginary evils  that  have  been  told  about  this  place,  that 
need  exploding.  Mothers  at  home  need  not  fear  for  the 
health  of  their  sons,  for  the  weather  is  not  unbearably 
hot,  and  the  health  of  the  first  expedition  is  excellent  so 
far. 

Yesterday  Lieutenant  Lazelle  of  the  Eighteenth  In- 
fantry. who  died  on  the  Colon , was  buried  in  the  old  fort. 

A more  appropriate  grave  for  a soldier 
could  not  well  he  imagined.  Overlook- 
ing the  sea,  in  a space  one  hundred  yards 
square,  surrounded  with  ancient  battered 
walls,  with  old  dismounted  guns  and  can- 
non-balls lying  about,  the  grave  was  dug. 
Native  men,  women, and  children  in  rags 
of  variegated  hues  crowded  the  walls. 
Slowly,  with  muffled  beat  of  drums,  the 
funeral  passed  in  through  the  old  stone 
irate.  Tlie  officers  crowded  close  about 
liie  grave,  feeling,  over  their  first  dead 
among  these  strange  surroundings,  the 
strong  need  of  standing  side  by  side. 
Three  volleys,  and  then  the  trumpeter 
steps  to  the  open  grave  and  blows  for  the 
last  time  “ taps ’’for  his  officer. 

Tight  about  the  city  of  Manila  binds 
the  line  of  insurgents,  burrowing  forward 
from  trench  to  trench  with  antlike  perse- 
verance. The  fighting  is  said  to  be  at  long 
range,  neither  side  taking  any  chances, 
mid  both  sides  generally  firing  wide  of 
the  mark,  although  yesterday  I saw  a 
number  of  insurgents  brought  in  fatally 
wounded.  I have  been  told  that  the 
Spaniards  fire  their  big  eight  inch  guns  at 
the  insurgents’  pickets.  At  any  rate, 
from  the  little  effect  produced  and  the 
incessant  rattle  of  musketry,  I should 
judge  there  was  an  enormous  waste  of 
good  ammunition. 

John  F.  Bass. 
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be  served  at  once.  We  sat  down  to  wait,  and  passed  the  ran  to  ttie  Spanish  trench. 


INSURGENT  COLORS. 
Photograph  by  John  F Bum. 


FIGHTING  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

[Special  Correspondence  ok  “ Harper’s  Weekly.”} 

CAvrrfe,  Pmi.ti'PiNit  Islands,  July  1C. 

For  two  or  three  days  the  firing  along  the  Spanish  lines 
south  of  Manila  had  been  more  than  usually  heavy 
The  big  guns  had  been  roaring  all  day  ns  well  as  most  of 
the  uight,  and  reports  of  all  sorls  filled  the  air  of  ^suc- 
cesses of  the  insurgents.  It  seemed  certain  that  the  Fili- 
pinos were  driving  the  Spaniards  back  constantly,  and 
most  of  the  special  correspondents  here  cabled  that  as  a 
fact  to  their  newspapers.  Then  one  morning  several  of 
us  started  out  together  to  go  to  the  front  and  find  out  just 
what  had  been  done. 

The  first  obstacle  in  the  way  of  going  to  the  front  is 
young  Mr.  Legardo,  secretary  to  General  Aguinaldo.  Mr. 
Legardo  is  a very  so  ft- voiced  young  man,  with  a tired  blase 
air,  which  makes  one  doubt  that  he  would  look  around  if 
some  one  fired  a gun  just  behind  bis  back.  Colonel  Le- 
gardo's  principal  business  seems  to  be  keeping  persons 
from  getting  what  they  want.  He  speaks  English  very 
well,  with  a delicate  ladylike  manner,  ami  lie  contrives 
very  skilfully  to  convey  the  impression  that  if  his  caller 
only  would  go  away  he  would  begin  to  catch  up  bis  much 
needed  sleep  at  once.  But  Colonel  Legardo  is  not  sleepy, 
and  somewhere  behind  the  expressionless  mask  of  his  face 
he  carries  a very  lively  wit.  The  information  one  gets 
from  him  is  likely  to  be  less  than  that  given  in  return. 
They  say  that  an  American  Indian  is  never  surprised.  But 
no  American  Indian  ever  saw  Legardo,  We  went  to  Le- 
gardo for  passes  to  the  front.  Legardo  was  curious  about 
the  American  operations  in  Cuba.  We  said  27,000  soldiers 
had  been  landed  at  Santiago  de  Cuba.  “ When  did  you 
take  it?”  asked  Legardo,  with  the  air  of  one  who  regretted 
that  politeness  forced  him  to  ask  the  question.  However, 
at  the  last  we  prevailed,  and  acquired  some  letters  written 
in  the  native  language,  and  signed  by  Don  Emilio  himself. 
These  letters  commanded  his  faithful  followers  to  permit 
us  to  go  where  we  pleased,  to  guard  us  well  from  harm, 
and,  if  we  were  hungry,  to  feed  us. 

It  was  at  Panifiaque,  five  or  six  miles  south  of  Manila, 
that  we  presented  the  passes  to  General  Mariano  Noriel, 
in  command  of  the  Primera  Zona  de  Manila.  Noriel  is  a 
bullet-headed  young  man.  with  more  stolidity  and  solidity 
than  energy.  He  is  a believer  in  the  philosophy  of  mak- 
ing the  "moat  of  wliat  we  yet  may  spend  before  we  too 
into  the  dust  descend.”  Lieutenant-Colonel  Juan  Cailles, 
Seeundo  Gabo  in  the  first  zone,  who  was  with  Noriel,  is  the 
active  leader  in  the  zone.  A slender  serious-eyed  young 
man  of  great  energy,  with  an  air  of  businesslike  determina- 
tion alxmi  him. and  a tremendous  conviction  of  the  wrongs 
of  his  people,  and  an  all-absorbing  hatred  of  the  Spanish. 
Noriel  and  Cailles  offered  at  once  to  g<»  to  the  front  with 
us  and  we  were  in  great  good  humor  at  the  prospect.  But 
we  found  out  that  there  are  oilier  methods  of  delay  than 
those  employed  by  Legardo.  Hospitality  is  a terrible  limc- 
omsumer  General  Noriel  could  not  think  of  letting  us 
start  to  the  front  without  some  refreshment,  so  away  we 
went  through  half  of  Panifiaque.  to  the  house  of  a friend 
of  the  commander,  where  soup,  it  was  announced,  would 
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have  taken  them  to  pieces, 
their  cost,  and  their  effectiveness, 
revolver  made  his  black  eyes  sp 

showed  his  own  old  horse-pistol,  .w^a.  ’ ‘V*  .yf°j 

four  different  makes,  and  if  hospitality  had  permitted  he 
would  have  offered  lo  trade  or  buy.  Little  as  these  fellows 
have,  they  would  give  *50  for  one  of  our  revolvets  and 
think  themselves  fortunate  in  the  bargain. 

Soup  was  served  al  last;  the  men  sat  down  at  the  tabic, 
and  the  women  stood  around  the  room  and  looked  on. 
Noricl  made  jokes  about  the  nun  and  took  a lesson  in 
English  Cailles  was  silent  or  talked  of  the  fighting  capa- 
bilities of  his  people  and  the  Spaniards.  It  made  one 
wonder  why  Cailles  was  not  the  general,  and  Noriel  the 
commissary;  hut  the  Filipinos  have  no  comm.ssnn.it,  and 

n<Soup"  exhausted  the  bill  of  fare,  but  Noriel  had  a means 
of  delay  in  reserve.  As  we  buckled  on  our  revolvers  and 
canteens  again,  lie  announced  Hint  we  must  see  a coek- 
fl.dit  before  wo  went  on.  Every  Filipino  keeps  ft  game- 
cock and  lie  sent  out  at,  once  for  several.  ^ hey  came  at 
last  and  the  battle  was  fought  in  Hie  street  beneath  the 
windows.  They  called  one  cock  a Filipino,  and  offered 
fabulous  bels  oil  him,  and  laughed  and  cheered  when  he 
killed  the  antagonist  they  had  dubbed  Spanish,  in  ess 
than  half  a minute.  Noriel  cheered  the  winner.  Call  es 
showed  us  how  the  Filipinos  fight  with  sword  and  bolo, 
using  tlie  long  blade  right-handed  for  guard,  and  the 
short  one  left-handed  for  killing.  ...  , 

Then  the  earromattus  came,  loose-jointed,  tough-spring- 
ed,  stout  - axled  two -wheeled  carts  — a cross  between  a 
li  ver-regulator  and  a jaunting-car.  Little  scraps  of  pomes, 
eight  hands  high  and  half  n thousand  pounds  in  weight, 
dragged  us,  two  in  each  crazy  cart,  tit  a hone-cracking 
speed  over  roads  full  of  mud  and  ruts,  three  miles  and  a 
half  to  Priscda,  Noriel’s  headquarters  in  the  field.  1 lie 
ride  had  restored  Nortel's  appetite,  and 
he  must  have  dinner  before  we  could  pro- 
ceed. So.  while  we  questioned  a Spanish 
deserter  who  had  come  in  the  day  before, 

Noriel  sent  an  aide  to  warn  some  friend 
to  prepare  a feast.  The  Spaniard  told  a 
long  story,  the  burden  of  which  was  that 
Manila  was  in  desperate  straits,  and  that 
the  Germans  were  helping  the  Spaniards 
in  many  ways.  But  all  that  we  kucw. 

At  last  dinner  was  announced,  and  we 
hurried  to  the  house,  for  the  afternoon 
was  drawing  on  toward  its  half-way 
mark,  and  the  front  was  yet  a long  way 
in  the  front.  This  time  it  was  a full  meal 
—meat  with  garlic,  garlic  with  chickens, 
liver  and  garlic,  and  rice  with  eocoanut 
oil,  all  scooped  out  on  our  plates  by  the 
deft  fingers  of  a woman  who  served  the 
meal.  It  came  to  an  end  at  last,  and  we 
got  back  to  headquarters.  Then  Noriel 
announced  that,  after  all.  it  was  too  dan- 
gerous to  go  to  the  front.  The  Ameri- 
cans might  get  hurt,  and  that  would  lead 
to  unpleasant  complications.  To  give 
weight  to  his  argument,  a hoy  came  in 
from  somewhere  near  the  trenches  shot 
through  the  left  hand.  We  insisted  that 
the  risk  was  ours,  and  finally  Noriel 
yielded. 

Carromattas  again,  and  a mile  more  of 
dreadful  shaking  up.  Then  a cross-roads 
hamlet,  a dozen  native  huts,  and  across 
our  road  a barricade  with  two  old  8- inch 
smooth-bores,  dragged  from  Cavite  with 
infinite  labor  and  pains  by  man  power. 

These  guns  were  destined  for  the  trench 


near  why  they  did  not  advance  to  it  any  night  as  they 
could  have  dime  with  perfect  ease.  Either  side  could 
have  used  it  for  an  advance,  for  it  was  fine  cover.  Bui  the 
Spaniards  were  retreating,  not  advancing,  and  Aguinal- 
do’s  men  were  waiting  Don  Emilio’s  pleasure 

At  the  bench  the  insurgent  trench  moved  forward  a 
little  The  bench  gave  a clean,  unobstructed  sweep  to 
the  fire  of  both  sides.  The  Filipinos  crouched  down,  and 
bade  us  do  likewise,  and  we  crouched  down  to  the  water  s 
edge  Presently  a squad  of  Spaniards  let  go  at  us.  1 he 
bullets  cut  through  the  tree-tops,  and  whistled  by  harm- 
lessly The  insurgents  grinned,  and  said.  "Alto,  alto. 
More  Spanish  fire.  I looked  around,  and  saw  two  or  three 
Filipinos  standing  up  with  their  guns.  They  were  look- 
ing for  Spanish  heads  to  show  above  their  breastwork. 
I watched  the  Spanish  line  with  my  glasses,  hut  there  was 
no  sign  of  movement.  Several  squads  fired,  but  they  use 
smokeless  powder,  and  I could  not  locate  them.  The 
Filipinos  said  the  Spaniards  never  showed  themselves, 
rising  up  when  they  fired  only  as  far  as  they  could  with- 
out exposure,  and  letting  the  rifles  go  as  nearly  level  as 
possible  but  absolutely  without  aim.  Their  contempt 
for  the  Spaniards  and  for  Spanish  fire  was  superb.  Appar- 
ently they  had  not  the  slightest  thought  of  danger. 

Sh  we  got  to  the  front,  and  saw  the  Spanish  lines,  but 
not  the  Spaniards,  although  we  heard  them.  That  night 
we  slept  at  Nortel's  Parnfiaque  house,  on  the  floor,  with 
the  general  snoring  beside  us;  but  he  gave  us  dulce  de 
cocoa  for  supper,  and  we  forgave  him  for  everything. 
Two  days  later,  with  Assistant  Adjutant-General  McCain 
and  Lieutenant  Calkins,  navigator  of  the  Olympia,  I went 


which  now  we  could  see  seven  or  eight 

hundred  yards  beyond.  Here  Noriel  stopped  : we  could  to  the  front  agaiu.  This  time  we  went  straight  out,  with- 
go  no  farther.  Up  the  road  io  the  trench  marched  the  out  seeing  Noriel,  and  lost  no  time.  The  smooth-bores 
Filipino  soldiers,  singly  or  in  little  groups,  walking  along  were  going  into  position  behind  the  trench  that  day,  and 
in  perfect  unconcern,  bolt  upright.  Others  were  coming  they  promised  us  a great  fight  “ mafiana.”  It  came  four 
out,  no  one  giving  the  least  apparent  attention  lo  the  pos-  days  later,  and  when  the  Spaniards  heard  the  roar  of  the 
sibility  of  danger  from  the  Spanish  fire.  smooth-bores  they  ran.  Now  they  are  under  the  guns  of 

If  they  could  do  it  we  could,  and  we  started  on.  Noriel  Malate,  the  last  fortified  outpost  of  Manila.  The  insur- 
protested,  but  we  went.  The  tops  of  the  bamboos  along  gents  have  driven  them  back  over  nearly  twenty  miles  of 
the  road  were  cut  and  broken  by  the  Spanish  fire,  but  country  practically  imposcible  for  our  men.  It  is  covered 
there  were  no  shot-marks  near  the  ground.  Across  the  with  n thick  jungle  of  thorny  bamboo  and  heavy  scrub,  or 
road  beside  the  trench  there  was  another  barricade,  filled  with  paddy  - fields,  canebrnkes.  and  bean  - patches. 
Half-way  to  it  we  heard  the  whistle  of  bullets  above  our  Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  insurgent  problem  here, 
heads.  Then  came  the  roar  of  a Spanish  volley;  a second  Aguinaldo  has  saved  our  troops  a lot  of  desperately  hard 
volley  followed,  and  then  campaigning.  If  now  we  have  to  drive  the  Filipinos 
back,  it  will  be  work  that  will  remind  our  men  of  the 
Modoc  war. 

On  this  second  trip  we  went  hack  from  the  beach  more 
than  two  miles.  The  insurgents  have  barricaded  every 
road  and  foot-path,  and  every  barricade  faces  a Spanish 
outwork.  The  barricades  are  from  a quarter  to  a half  mile 
apart,  but  not  more  than  three  hundred  yards  separates 
the  opposing  forces  at  any  point.  The  insurgent  works 
extend  clear  around  Manila,  and  the  Spaniards  are  com- 
pletely hemmed  in.  There  is  no  hope  for  them  but  sur- 
render. 

The  last  outpost  we  saw  faced  down  an  open  road. 
The  Spanish  were  in  plain  view  about  two  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  away.  A dozen  of  them  stood  behind  their 
breastwork  smoking.  Our  glasses  clearly  revealed  i lie 
little  puffs  of  blue  smoke  that  rose  from  their  cigarettes 
or  cigars.  Twenty  yards  in  the  left  front  of  our  barricade 
resting  on  the  breastwork,  there  was  the  ruin  of  an  old  stone  house.  It  was  partly 
the  other  supported  by  concealed  by  thick  undergrowth.  As  we  stood  up  be- 
hind the  breastwork  to  look  at  the  Spanish  work,  some 
Spaniard  who  had  crawled  into  this  stone  pile  let  go  at 
us  with  a Mauser.  The  first  intimation  we  had  that  a 
man  was  behind  the  stones  was  the  crack  of  his  rifle. 
We  ducked.  We  lost  no  lime  about  it,  and  used  no 
ceremony.  Then  we  laughed,  for  of  course  the  bullet 
smoked  cigarettes,  and  was  far  beyond  us  before  we  heard  the  report.  That  te 
whiled  away  the  time.  The  the  ridiculous  part  of  being  shot  at.  After  the  bullet  is 
trench  ran  two  hundred  half  a mile  down  the  road  looking  for  somebody  else  you 
yards  west  from  the  road  dodge.  Fifty  or  sixty  Filipinos  set  a watch  for  this  fel- 
to  the  beach.  Thirty-five  low,  but  he  got  another  shot  at  us  without  being  seen, 
yards  in  front  of  it  a line  of  It  was  the  old  Spanish  way — up  in  the  air,  without  ex- 
bamboos paralleled  it.  At  posing  the  body.  But  you  can  dodge  just  as  well  for  a 
the  beach  a cluster  of  huts  bad  shot  as  for  a good  one— better  most  of  the  time, 
stood  at  its  end,  and  a Oscar  King  Davis. 


a third.  We  listened  for 
the  insurgent  reply,  but 
there  was  none.  When  we 
got  to  the  barricade  the 
Filipinos  were  strolling  up 
and  down  behind  their 
trenches,  smoking  cigar- 
ettes and  taking  life  easy. 
The  trench  was  three  and 
a half  feet  wide,  and  about 
as  deep.  The  dirt  from  it 
had  been  thrown  out  in 
front,  making  a very  re- 
spectable breastwork.  At 
intervals  pieces  of  roof 
thatch  had  been  slung 
across  the  trench,  one  edge 


bamboo  poles  a foot  or  so 
high.  Under  these  make- 
shift roofs  the  Filipinos  sat 
on  benches  or  stools,  shel- 
tered from  the  rain,  and 
ale  rice  or  sugar-cane, 
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DEWEY  AND  VON  DIEDERICHS. 


[Special  Correspondence  op  “ IIarpkr’3  Weekly.”] 

Cavitk,  Phii.ippinr  Ibi.animj,  Jitfy  is. 

Since  the  Subig  Bay  business  and  his  interviews  with 
the  admirals  of  the  other  foreign  fleets  here.  Admiral  von 
Diederichs  has  had  little  to  say  to  Admiral  Dewey,  and 
they  say  on  the  Olympia  that  the  German  “incident  is 
closed.”  It  is  time  it  were  closed:  and  if  it  is  truly  end- 
ed, no  one  will  be  happier  for  the  satisfactory  conclusion 
than  the  American  admiral  whom  it  has  annoyed  so  much. 
You  have  no  doubt  heard  more  or  less  about  it  for  a month, 
for  it  has  been  an  “incident  ” since  the  German  ships  first 
arrived  in  Manila  Bay  in  May  for  purposes  of  “observa- 
tion.” The  mid-June  papers  brought  us  by  the  trans- 
ports of  the  second  expedition,  which  got  in  on  Saturday, 
talk  gingerly  about  the  attitude  of  Germany,  and  seem  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  actions  of  a few  individuals  and 
merchants  should  not  be  taken  as  representative  of  ofli- 
cial  thinking.  But  in  Manila  Bay  the  annoying  and  dis- 
courteous performances  have  been  by  officers  of  the  most 
imperial  K.  und  K.  navy,  who  have  been  so  much  interest- 
ed in  their  work  that  they  have  regretted  the  fact  that  the 
“Prince”  is  on  the  Deutschland , for  it  keeps  that  formi- 
dable ship  out  of  the  possibly  dangerous  zone.  Prince 
Henry  must  be  protected,  whatever  else  happens. 

The  “incident  ” has  been  almost  as  much  of  manner  as 
of  act,  and  more  of  omission  than  of  commission.  It  was 
conducted  with  a swagger  on  the  Gorman  side  that  brought 
up  vivid  pictures  of  the  young  war  lord  putting  half  a 
million  of  men,  more  or  less,  through  their  paces  in  the 
grand  manoeuvres.  On  the  American  side  it  was  man- 
aged with  a directness  and  a bluntness  characteristic  of 
Admiral  Dewey,  and  cheering  to  the  hearts  of  the  other 
Americans  here.  At  the  first,  and  for  the  most  part,  it 
Las  consisted  simply  of  petty  violations  of  Admiral  Dew- 
ey’s blockade  regulations,  discourteous  failure  to  comply 
with  his  requests,  lack  of  punctilious  regard  for  the  naval 
proprieties  of  the  situation.  But  once  or  twice — perhaps 
on  more  occasions — it  has  gone  further,  and  then  it  has 
met  pluin  language  from  Admiral  Dewey.  At  last  came 
the  Subig  Bay  affair,  and  that  seems  to  have  been  close 
enough  to  war  to  satisfy  the  Germans,  at  least  tempora- 
rily. 

It  is  the  American  right,  as  the  blockading  power,  to 
know  the  ideutity  and  business  of  every  ship  that  eniers 
Manila  Bay.  The  fact  that  a ship  is  a war- vessel  and  flies 
tbe  German  flag  is  not  proof  that  she  is  German,  for  it  is 
recognized  by  international  law  as  legitimate  to  fly  what 
colors  one  chooses  until  cleared  for  action.  When  the 
American  ships  went  in  at  Guam,  they  were  ordered  by 
Captain  Glass  to  fly  the  Japanese  colors  or  none.  In 
pursuance  of  his  custom  with  regard  to  incoming  vessels, 
Admiral  Dewey  had  occasion  to  speak  or  signal  to  the 
German  war -ships  somewhat  frequently.  They  have 
moved  about  the  bay  more  than  all  the  other  foreigners 
combined.  Every  ship  of  the  seven  Germans  on  the 
China  station,  except  the  Deutschland,  lias  been  here,  most 
of  them  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time.  They  have 
divided  their  stay  between  the  anchorage,  just  off  Slanila, 
occupied  by  all  the  foreign  war  ships  and  the  refugee 
vessels,  and  Mariveles  Bay.  on  the  mainland  of  Luzon, 
just  opposite  Corregidor  Island.  There  has  been  much 
more  going  back  and  forth  between  the  two  places  than 
was  necessary  for  the  mere  purposes  of  “ observation,” 
though  it  facilitated  one  bit  of  observation  which  was 
little  less  than  impertinence,  to  say  the  least.  That  was 
when  the  troop-ships  of  the  first  brigade  came  in.  The 
big  cruiser  Kaiserin  Augusta  got  her  anchor  as  the  trans- 
ports passed  Mariveles  Bay,  and  followed  them  iu  so  close- 
ly that  her  name  could  be  read  from  the  troop  ships.  As 
they  drew  up  to  the  fleet,  she  broke  out  the  colors  and 
saluted,  although  she  had  already  saluted  with  twenty-one 
guns  on  her  first  arrival. 

There  had  been  some  correspondence  between  the  two 
admirals  with  reference  to  the  actions  of  both,  and  von 
Diederichs  protested  against  what  he  intimated  was  in- 
terference with  his  boats.  He  had  been  moving  launches 
about  the  bay  after  sundown,  in  spite  of  Admiral  Dewey’s 
regulation  prohibiting  movement  of  boats  after  dark. 
Lights  are  out  on  the  American  ships  soon  after  dark, 
and  a very  strict  watch  and  patrol  are  kept.  One  German 
launch  was  held  up  by  a search-light,  and  kept  in  its 
glare  for  more  than  an  hour  before  it  was  permitted  to 
proceed.  Another  was  shot  at  from  one  of  our  ships. 
Our  patrol- bonis,  in  enforcing  the  blockade  regulations, 
do  not  waste  much  time  in  questions  when  they  hail  a 
boat  at  night.  If  the  lmii  is  not  answered  promptly  and 
satisfactorily,  a shot  follows  it.  The  only  satisfaction 
von  Diederichs  got  from  his  protest  to  the  American 
admiral  was  the  information,  in  effect,  that  if  German 
launches  or  ships  violated  blockade  regulations  they  must 
take  the  consequences. 

Stories  kept  coming  to  Admiral  Dewey  all  the  time 
that  the  Germans  were  landing  supplies  in  Manila.  It 
was  reported  to  both  tbe  land  and  naval  commanders 
liere  that  flour,  particularly,  had  been  landed  with  German 
connivance.  Other  stories,  from  less  reliable  sources, 
were  to  the  effect  that  guns  had  been  landed,  and  that 
German  officers  had  helped  the  Spanish  in  their  prepara- 
tions for  the  defence  of  Manila.  No  credence  was  given 
these  latter  stories,  but  there  was  more  than  smoke  in  the 
reports  ubout  supplies.  The  German  consul  in  Manila 
was  accused  openly  in  the  club  of  knowing  that  Germans 
were  taking  flour  into  the  city.  It  had  been  possible  to 
do  this  because  there  was  no  American  ship  near  the  for- 
eign anchorage,  and  the  most  vigilant  search-light  prac- 
tice is  ineffective  at  such  distance.  Finally  the  steamer 
Petrarch  came  in  with  supplies  for  the  German  fleet,  ana 
one  morning  von  Diederichs  reported  that,  the  night  be- 
fore, a lighter-load  of  flour  bad  been  seized  as  it  was  being 
prepared  for  landing.  Whether  any  bad  got  away  or  not 
did  not  appear.  Both  the  Petrarch  and  tbe  Germau  mer- 
chant  in  Manila  to  whom  this  flour  was  consigned  de- 
clared that  the  German  naval  officers  had  had  no  cogm- 
zunce  of  the  effort  to  land  supplies. 

Matters  were  not  improved  by  this  business,  nor  were 
the  actions  of  the  Germans  modified.  It  became  neces- 
sary for  Admiral  Dewey  ou  one  occasion  to  intimate  to 
the  German  admiral  that  apparently  be  thought  wer- 
many  was  tbe  blockading  power  here,  and  not  the  Limeu 
States.  Von  Diederichs  made  general  disclaimei  ot  - 
tention  to  interfere  or  to  violate  neutrality,  and  the  •'J*  ' 
dent”  went  on  progressing  slowly.  Then  came  the  Su  g 
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of  Snh  . „n7p  w!Flnos  hart  clm8ed  tl,e  Spaniards  out 
ol.  Pinnli  P",rt  °, and  "'ey  had  taken  refuse 
on  Grande  Island  » little  lull  about  half  a mile  through, 

!"  ‘C.™tr?"Ce  °,t  die  '’I-'--  Tll«  insurgents  had  thrown 
up  a trench  on  I unit  Kamayan.  n mile  awav,  and  were 
potting  at  the  Spaniards  witli  Mausers.  At 'last  the  in- 
surge"!  crew  of  a coasting  steamer  up  north  killed  their 
Spanish  Officers  and  turned  the  ship  over  to  Aguinaldo. 
lie  titled  her  out  with  two  pieces  of  boiler  pipe  to  look 
like  guns,  and  sent  her  down  to  Subig  Bay  witli  a few 
Hundred  soldiers  lo  tnke  Grande  Island.  The  German 
cruiser  Tmu ' was  lying  in  Subig  Bay.  Of  what  happened 
when  the  I lhpinosgot  there,  there  are  two  versions.  The 
insurgents  caine  back  and  reported  to  Admiral  Dewey 
that  the  Germans  hud  prevented  them  from  attacking  the 
Spaniards,  and  forced  them  to  take  down  their  flag  and 
hoist  a white  one.  The  admiral  sent  the  Raleigh  and  the 
Concord  lo  Subig  Bay  that  night,  with  instructions  to  take 
Grande  Island,  whomever  they  had  to  fight  to  do  it. 
They  went  in  the  next  morning,  soon  after  eight  o’clock, 
and  met  the  Irene  coming  out  at  full  steam.  They  took 
the  island  without  a shot  from  the  Spanish,  and  got  near- 
ly 600  Spanish  soldiers  as  prisoners,  with  Mauser  rifles 
and  a great  quantity  of  ammunition.  Guns  and  car- 
tridges were  turned  over  to  the  insurgents,  and  they  un- 
dertook to  guard  the  prisoners  for  the  admiral. 

This  performance  brought  from  Admiral  Dewey  a mes- 
sage lo  von  Diederichs  to  this  effect:  “Is  there  peace  or 
war  between  our  countries?  If  there  is  war,  I want  to 
knowr  it.  If  there  is  peace,  I want  you  to  change  your 
course.”  At  the  same  time  that  he  sent  this  message  Ad- 
miral Dewev  said  to  the  German  flag-lieutenant  that  the 
Americans  were  the  blockading  power,  and  had  the  right 
to  make  regulations  for  the  enforcement  of  the  blockade. 
“Violation  of  these  regulations,”  he  said,  “means  war, 
and  the  Americans  will  so  accept  it.”  Then  he  informed 
the  Germans  that  if  they  wanted  war  they  could  have  it, 
here  and  now,  or  at  any  time  and  any  place,  and  the  way 
to  make  war  is  to  clear  ship  and  go  at  it.  Von  Diederichs 
sent  a fairly  apologetic  reply  to  the  admiral’s  message 
and  talk.  He  disavowed  any  intention  of  slighting  the 
proprieties,  and  would  accede  to  the  admiral's  request  for 
sharper  regulations  in  the  German  fleet.  That  was  the 
most  friendly  note  von  Diederichs  had  written,  and  ufter 
he  had  thought  it  over  awhile  he  apparently  repented, 
for  he  sent  another,  which  took  a decidedly  different  tone. 
In  this  he  made  vigorous  protest  against  the  “light  of 
search  ” — le  droit  de  visile,  he  called  it.  Dewey  had  never 
set  up  claim  to  such  a right ; he  did  claim,  and  will  main- 
tain it,  the  right  of  call.  That  is  any  blockader’s  priv- 
ilege. But  von  Diederichs  twisted  this  into  the  right  of 
search,  and  said  he  would  lay  the  matter  before  the  other 
senior  officers.  He  kept  his  word,  and  the  satisfaction  he 
got  has  kept  him  wondering  ever  since  what  he  had  bet- 
ter do  next.  That  is  why  he  is  so  quiet,  and  why  the  “ in- 
cident is  closed.” 

The  closing  of  the  incident  must  be  a relief  to  some  of 
the  younger  German  officers.  One  of  von  Diederichs’s  pet 
amusements  seemed  to  be  sending  them  in  command  of 
launches  to  make  requests  of  the  American  admiral,  or 
report  to  him.  after  dark.  Several  times  they  were  turned 
back  without  being  able  to  reach  the  flag-ship,  and  once 
one  was  stopped  by  the  flag-ship's  search -light  and  held 
bobbing  up  and  down  for  an  hour  and  a half  before  she 
was  permitted  to  go  on.  That  is  both  tedious  and  irk- 
some. , 

All  the  time  that  this  German  business  has  been  going 
on  Admiral  Dewey  has  been  facing  the  problem  of  what 
he  will  do  if  the  Spanish  re-enforcing  squadron  does  hap- 
pen to  come  along.  He  luis  a lot  of  soldiers  to  look  out 
for  and  transports  to  guard  or  convoy,  and  he  has  no  ar- 
mor-cluds.  The  Navy  Department  promised  him  the  Ore- 
gon before  he  started  out  here,  and  is  fulfilling  that  prom- 
ise by  sending  him  the  Monterey  and  Monadnock.  It  w ill 
be  a great  relief  to  see  the  two  “flat-irons  come  in. 
With  them  here,  the  German  incident  will  be  clo&d  in- 
deed and  as  for  the  Spaniards,  it  will  be  May  day  over 
again  Oscaii  King  Davis. 

THE  ASTOR  BATTERY  ARRIVES 
OUT. 

[SPICIAL  CoRRKSPONDKMCR  OF  “ HaRPIR’S  WRRKLT.”] 

Cavitk,  July  90. 

The  Astor  got  a first-class  initiation  into  the  beauties 
of  Philippine  weather.  The  new  artillerymen  arrived  in 
Manila  Bay  in  a tremendous  rain,  and  have  hardly  had  a 
^.nh!  breath  since.  They  were  ordered  at  once  into 
Camp  Dewey  and  were  taken  ashore  with  the  rain  fall- 
imrTs  if  all  tite  reserved  in  the  heavens  had  g.veu  way 
together  It  is  a slow  process  landing  troops  at  Camp 
nfwey  ' They  are  loaded  first  on  cascos  the  native 
liihmra  at  the  ship  and  towed  across  the  bay  by  the 

temples  of  Founder  Br  ,}ore  , Uev  went,  dressed  or  not, 
their  foundations.  B all;j  t],e  beach-combers ” 

and  their  goods  went  wltl  • laugh  all  around, 

cheered  the  g,ms  on  L beach,  A 

It  w no  easy  nndtei  gm  g ge  # small  afrilil.  ln  a 
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sionally  fell  among  our  men.  No  harm  was  done  by  it 
however,  hut  there  might  have  been.  So  General  Merritt 
sent  word  to  Aguinaldo,  asking  him  to  stop  the  insurgent 
fire  in  the  trenches,  as  it  provoked  the  Spanish  reply. 
Thereupon  the  Filipinos  were  withdrawn  from  their  lines 
in  our  front,  and  our  men  were  sent  in,  with  orders  not  to 
begin  an  action,  but  to  reply  to  any  Spanish  fire.  As  I 
wrile  this  there  conies  across" the  bay  the  reports  of  guns, 
which  sound  us  if  they  were  fired  from  the  Spanish  fort 
at  Malate,  but  we  cannot  tell  from  here  whether  the  fir- 
ing is  at  our  men  or  not.  and  there  is  not  time  to  find  out 
before  the  mail  goes.  The  Astors  are  supported  by  two 
companies  of  the  Third  United  States  Artillery  as  infantry, 
and  a batlalion  from  one  or  other  of  the  regiments  in 
Camp  Dewey  is  always  iu  reserve,  ready  to  go  in  if  there 
is  any  fighting.  Oscar  King  Davis. 


THE  WOLHURST  FESTIVAL. 

One  of  the  most  original  of  the  many  entertainments 
that  have  been  given  in  all  parts  of  the  country  in  aid  of 
various  funds  for  the  soldiers  and  their  dependents  was 
doubtless  the  festival  held  by  Senator  and  Mrs.  E.  O. 
Wolcott  at  their  country  place,  Wolhurst,  near  Denver, 
on  August  27  last.  The  fGte  was  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  tbe  Soldiers’  Aid  Society  of  Colorado,  and 
fully  six  weeks'  time  was  devoted  to  preparation  for  the 
event.  The  spacious  grounds  of  the  Wolcott  place  were 
decorated  with  flags  and  lanterns;  booths  and  tents  were 
erected,  as  well  as  n large  pavilion  for  dancing. 

On  the  day  and  evening  of  tbe  fGte  trains  were  run  out 
to  Wolhurst  from  Denver  every  fifteen  minutes,  and  peo- 
ple poured  in  from  all  over  the  State  on  excursion  trains. 
The  celebration  was  more  than  of  local  importance.  There 
were  all  the  usual  entertainments  that  arc  to  be  seen 
at  fairs  and  garden  parties,  with  many  more  besides. 
There  were  lioolhs  for  the  sale  of  every  conceivable 
article  by  which  money  could  be  secured,  and  for  those 
who  were  not  free  with  their  purse-strings  there  was  a 
real  band  of  Robin  Hood  robbers,  who  attended  strictly 
to  their  professional  duties.  One  of  the  chief  attractions 
of  the  day  was  a sham  battle,  in  which  a conjpany  of  the 
Fifteenth  regular  infantry,  stationed  at  Denver,  routed  a 
much  larger  force  of  imitation  Spaniards,  just  as  their 
fellows  have  been  routing  the  real  article  in  Cuba. 
Governor  Adams  was  present,  aa  well  as  most  of  the 
prominent  men  and  women  of  the  State.  The  fGte  lasted 
until  late  in  the  night,  and  netted  a hundsome  sum  for 
the  relief  society. 


LAMENT  OF  SPAIN. 

BY  THOMAS  DUNN  ENGLISH. 

(“Ay  De  Ml  Albania.") 

WniLE  my  soldiers  strove  in  fray. 

Safe  in  Santiago  Bay, 

Anchored  there  our  squadron  lay— 
Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

Then  from  me  the  order  came— 

“ Longer  thus  to  lie  were  slininc; 
Forward  to  the  feast  of  flame  ” — 

Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

Madness  well  the  admiral  knew; 

But  his  duty  to  pursue, 

His  was  not  to  talk,  but  do — 

Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

But  it  came  July  the  third, 

Clear  for  action  was  the  word, 

And  the  sound  their  spirit  stirred— 
Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

Every  flag  on  high  appeared, 

Every  deck  for  action  cleared, 

Forth  they  went  the  foe  to  beard— 
Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

Moved  the  squadron  fast  and  free, 
Through  the  channel  to  the  sea— 

Not  a grander  sight  could  be — 

Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

Ah!  the  foemen  watched  us  well, 

And  a storm  of  shot  and  shell 
Fiercely  on  our  vessels  fell— 

Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

Through  the  battle  fierce  and  hot, 
Quick  returning  shot  for  shot, 

Every  Spaniard  faltered  not— 

Woe  lo  me,  Espafia! 

Mine  were  men  of  dauntless  breed; 

But  tbe  courage  of  the  Cid 
Overthrows  no  fate  decreed — 

Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

Shrinking  not  from  perils  dire, 

Stood  they  in  that  mass  of  fire, 
Fighting  on  their  funeral  pyre— 

Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

By  the  storm  of  battle  sore, 

Driven  to  the  rocky  shore. 

Culm  and  proud  their  fate  they  bore— 
Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

Though  our  star  in  lustre  waned. 
Though  i he  foe  a triumph  gained, 

Yet  our  honor  is  unstained— 

Woe  to  me,  Espafia! 

Not  o’erborne  by  many  foes. 

Sinking  not  beneath  their  blows, 

Spain  shall  live  in  spite  of  those— 
nope  is  here.  Espafia. 

Hope  within  us  never  dies; 
Phoenix-likc  shall  Spain  arise 
From  her  ashes  to  the  skies— 

Strong  and  proud  Espafia. 
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COLORADO  REMEMBERS  THE  SICK  SOLDIERS. 

F£tk  in  Aid  of  the  Red  Cross  at  Wolhurst,  the  Home  of  U.  S.  Senator  Wolcott.  — Photographs  taken  especially  for  "Harpers  Weekly.” 
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THE  CIGAR-BOOTH. 


CANDY  BATTLE-SHIP  “COLORADO.” 
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Miu  MhIkII*  ••illinan.  Mr.  Jninvt  Power*. 

ARK  YOU  THE  ONLY  GIRL  I EVER  LOVED,  OR  ARE  YOU  AIN'T?" 
Prom  * A Runaway  Girl,"  at  Daly’s. — Puotogsapu  by  Zaipa  Bkn-Yusuk. 

OPENING  OF  THE  DRAMATIC 


THE  DIFFICULTY  OF  HELPING  ONES  FRIENDS  OUT  OF  TROUBLE.— From  “ The  Mkdplrr," 
jiy  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas,  at  Wallaok's. 

SEASON  IN  NEW  YORK— SCENES  FROM  CURRENT  PLAYS. 


CARRYING  SICK  SPAN  fell  PRISONERS  TO  TRANSPORTS  IN  UNITED  STATES 
ARMY  AMBULANCES. 


SANTIAGO. 

THE  AMERICAN  OCCUPATION. 

Ln-nsit  anp  Illustrations  ry  Haroi.p  Martin,  Special 
COURKRPONPKNT  OP  “HaKPKR’b  WkRKLY." 

Since  midday  on  the  17tli  of  Inst  July  Santiago  has 
been  practically  an  American  city.  Since  our  troops 
entered  on  that  day  the  fighting  has  been  at  an  end,  and 
certain  officers  of  the  American  army  have  had  upon  their 
shoulders  the  task  of  governing  Santiago  as  military  occu- 
pants. Several  interesting  conditions  have  arisen  conse- 
quent upon  this  new  order  of  affairs,  and  time  and  a future 
historian  will  show  wherein  we  have  done  well  and  where- 
in we  have  blundered.  It  must  be  remembered  that  this 
conquered  province  and  city  are  not  part  ami  parcel  of  the 
United  States,  nor  will  they  so  become  until  we  formally 
and  officially  declare  our  intention  of  annexing  the  island. 
Until  this  time  arrives — and  the  Cuban  question  will  have 
to  lie  settled  before  it  does — our  position  in  Cuba  will  be 
that  of  military  occupants,  and  distinct  and  different  from 
the  position  our  country  bolds  in  Puerto  Rico. 

One  of  the  noticeable  features  of  the  occupation  is  the 
dignified  and  quiet  behavior  of  both  American  and  Span- 
ish soldiers.  Some  ten  thousand  Spaniards  surrendered 
with  the  city  and  laid  down  their  arms;  about  as  many 
more  did  the  same  in  various  parts  of  the  province.  One 
regiment  of  regular  American  infantry  was  quartered  in 
Santiago  on  the  17th,  acting  us  a city  guard.  There  was 
practically  no  disorderly  conduct  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other,  no  street  fighting,  and  none  of  the  abuses  that  are 
sometimes  expected  when  a victorious  army  occupies  a 
vanquished  city. 

As  the  Fifth  Army  Corps  was  gradual lj'  removed  from 
the  province  the  regiment  doing  guard  duly  was  replaced 


by  a regiment  of  volunteers, 
mostly  recruited  from  Lou- 
isiana and  Texas,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  immune  to 
the  climate.  That  raw  re- 
cruits should  act  with  the 
dignity  and  thoroughness 
of  our  regulars  could  not  be 
reasonably  expected.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  splen- 
did record  of  the  men  who 
fought,  this  new  regiment, 
under  Colonel  Ilood,  pro- 
voked more  disorder  than 
their  predecessors  ever  had 
to  quell,  and  until  such 
time  as  General  Wood  took 
them  strongly  in  hand,  and 
sent  them  out  of  the  city, 
street  brawls  and  drunken- 
ness. disorder  and  unsol- 
d icily  conduct  were  only 
too  noticeable. 

After  the  surrender  the 
Spanish  prisoners  were  at 
once  moved  to  a camp  north 
of  the  city, between  the  out- 
skirts of  Santiago  and  the  first  American  lines.  For  two  or 
three  days  following  the  17ih  they  filed  over  the  dusty  road 
and  turned  inio  the  green  fields  allotted  to  them.  Their 
camping  facilities  were  wretched.  They  were  hungry  and 
sick,  tired  of  the  weary  days  in  the  trenches,  tired  of  living 
on  rice,  weary,  of  the  long  Cuban  campaign,  for  many  of 
them  bad  not  seen  the  Peninsula  in  several  years,  and  they 
were  one  and  all  inexpressibly  glad  at  the  near  prospect 


of  returning  home.  We  were  besieged  with  questions: 
W:ts  it  true  that  we  had  bought  the  province  of  Santiago? 
So  it  had  been  represented  to  them.  Were  we  really 
going  to  pay  them  all  their  back  salary?  Was  there  any 
chance  for  them  to  enlist  in  the  American  army,  and  were 
our  men  really  fed  on  potatoes?  An  occasional  sullen 
face  was  seen  and  an  occasional  bitter  word  was  overheard 
from  the  captives,  but  a friendly  smile  and  a cheerful 
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word  were  repaid  in  kind  whenever  offered  by  the  sol- 
(lit  is  This  Spanish  camp  looked  more  like  a vast  horde 
of  forlorn  men  driven  lo  live  in  the  open  air  than  like  the 
encampment  of  a military  body  even  in  stress  of  actual 
tvar  time.  Many  laid  no  tents,  many  were  without  hlan- 
kets.  Food  was  scarce,  drinking-water  had  to  ue  con- 
veyed from  the  river  in  all  sorts  of  inadequate  contnv 
ances,  and  nothing  was  more  sought  after  than  an  Ameri- 
can canteen.  The  size  of  our  American  horses  and  their 
prime  condition,  as  compared  with  their  own,  and  the 
strength  of  our  army  mules,  were  unending  sources  oi 
Admiration  to  the  Spaniards,  who  also  vehemently  de- 
clared it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  campaign  for 
one  week  in  the  heavy  flannel  clothes  worn  by  our  men. 
Measures  taken  by  the  Spaniards  to  procure  food  for 
their  men  were  inadequate,  and  soldiers  had  to  foiage  foi 
whatever  the  country  would  produce  — mangoes,  small 
birds,  and  a few  little  fish.  Rice  was  here  their  staple,  as 
it  had  l>cen  in  town.  The  rains  were  daily,  the  place 
was  inches  deep  in  mud  and  filth  of  all  kinds,  the  odors, 
as  one  passed  by  the  camp  along  the  road  to  Caney,  were 
unbearable,  and'  it  is  small  wonder  that  General  Toral 
sent  a letter  to  General  Shafter  in  which  he  reviewed  the 
deplorable  condition  of  his  men,  ami  begired  that  some- 
thing be  done  to  relieve  their  growing  distress.  1 hey 
were  victims  of  the  same  malarial  fever  and  dysentery 
that  were  among  our  own  troops,  k>lit  they  were  without 
proper  medicine  and  medical  attenftynce.  rrom  the  tl*ne 
these  Spaniards  began  to  receive  fodd  from  our  commis- 
sary departmeut  their  condition  was  better  than  It  had 
been  for  weeks  past. 

By  August  15  the  steamers  to  take  these  men  back  to 
Spain  had  already  begun  the  work  of  transportation.  It 
was  a good  thing  when  they  had  all  gone;  it  removed  a 
menace  to  the  city’s  health  and  doubtless  saved  the  lives 
of  many  of  the  troops  themselves,  and  no  one  was  more 
glad  for  the  end  than  the  fever-stricken,  half  clothed, 
half  starved,  and  vanquished  Spanish  soldier.  For  sev- 
eral days  these  men  passed  through  the  city  streets  to 
their  transport  in  the  bay ; then  we  learned  that  umong 
tliemsel  ves  their  camp  north  of  the  city 
was  called  the  Graveyard.  We  learned 
that  forty  men  died  there  a day,  that 
the  bodies  were  laid  out  in  piles  of 
twenty  each,  souked  in  oil,  and  burned 
to  ashes  because  there  were  too  many 
dead  to  bury.  We  heard  stories  of 
their  suffering,  and  when  we  looked 
at  them  as  they  tottered  down  the 
streets  towards  the  dock  we  could 
believe  all  we  heard.  Their  sick  were 
carried  on  improvised  litters,  the  well 
men— it  seemed  cruelly  cynical  to  call 
them  so — the  well  men  walked  with 
staffs,  and  leaning  on  one  another,  look- 
ing furtively  on  all  sides,  afraid  of  the 
plunging  mules  that  drew  our  army 
wagons  through  the  city — acting  us 
broken  men  who  can  do  no  more.  But 
these  are  familiar  stories;  we  have 
seen  the  Seventy -first  on  our  city 
streets,  we  have  heard  and  read  much 
of  the  sufferings  of  our  own  men  at 
sea  and  ashore.  We  will  probably 
never  hear  of  the  sufferings  and  fearful 
agony  ou  those  Spanish  troop  ships  ; 
they  will  rival  the  horrors  of  the  worst 
of  the  bid  slavers.  It  is  not  intended 
in  any  way  to  make  light  of  what  our 
men  suffered  on  Cuban  soil  after  San- 
tiago surrendered  — the  writer  is  too 
familiar  with  what  occurred  there  to 
think  of  so  doing — but  it  is  a fact  that 
the  condition  of  the  Spanish  troops 
was  fur  more  pitiful  than  that  of  our 
own  men.  Down  one  street,  one  after- 
noon, sluuk  the  Spuniards;  down  the 
next  street  at  the  same  time  was  pass- 
ing a regiment  of  our  colored  soldiers,  stepping  along' 
bravely  to  their  own  singing  of  that  war  song,  “ There’ll 
be  a hot  lime  in  the  old  town  to  night.”  One  had  only  to 
walk  a short  block  to  see  the  difference. 

During  the  first  days  of  our  occupation  the  common 
people  treated  every  American  in  the  city,  were  he  pri- 
vate or  commanding  officer,  with  a cringing  courtesy  that 
seemed  born  of  a fear  of  overbearing  and  ill-used  power. 
Those  of  the  Americans  who  got  into  the  city  accepted 
this  treatment  indifferently,  and  were  more  engrossed  by 
the  curious  houses,  hilly  streets,  and  prevailing  strange- 
ness of  Santiago.  Every  nook  and  corner  that  is  acces- 
sible to  a man  has  seen  its  American  soldier,  and  the 
amount  spent  by  our  men  for  relics  and  souvenirs  of  San- 
tiago has  surely  been  large.  Spanish  machetes,  revolvers, 
and  knives,  old  coins,  and  golden  chains  from  the  pawn- 
shops— the  men  spent  freely— mantillas  and  lace  handker- 
chiefs for  the  women,  and  much  else  besides.  They  were 
in  from  a hard  campaign,  and  thousands  of  dollars  were 
expended  for  clothing,  boots,  and  hats.  It  was  remark- 
able how  many  Americans  developed  a working  know- 
ledge of  Spanish,  and  how  quickly  others  learned  necessary 
words.  As  a result  of  this  free  spending,  and  the  ignor- 
ance of  our  men  in  the  beginning  as  to  the  value  of  our 
money  over  the  Spanish  silver,  storekeepers  advanced 
prices  exorbitantly,  insisted  on  payment  in  gold  instead  of 
silver,  and  reaped  a rich  harvest  U9  a result.  Santiago 
had  not  seen  such  ready  spending  and  so  much  money 
in  a long  time.  American  bills  were  plentiful  all  over 
town,  and  they  were  taken  as  gold,  Some  merchants  no- 
ticed that  many  of  the  bills  were  silver  certificates,  and 
these  men  were  a little  doubtful  as  to  their  value,  but 
upon  assurance  that  American  silver  was  as  good  as 
American  gold,  no  distinction  wa9  made  between  the  two 
moneys.  In  vuin  did  some  few  of  the  Americans  pro- 
test against  the  open  robbery  by  the  stores  ; the  sellers 
could  always  find  buyers,  if  not  among  our  soldiers,  theu 
among  the  towns  people,  for  merchandise  of  all  kinds 
was  scarce  and  the  demands  of  the  city  were  growing. 
Food  was  very  dear,  and  in  the  beginning  not  plentiful. 
There  were  but  few  restaurants  in  operation,  and  uo  hotel 
to  afford  accommodations  to  the  new  arrivals. 

The  attitude  of  the  better  classes  towards  the  Ameri- 
cans was  one  of  indifferent  apathy.  Many  of  the  richer 
families  hod  left  town,  notably  for  Jamaica,  ami  it  will  lie 
some  time  before  they  return  to  their  native  city.  The 
windows  of  the  residences  of  people  of  refinement  are 
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closed  There  is  no  longer  music  in  the  plnzn  Sunday 
evenings  and  no  gatherings  of  women  and  girls  to  listen 
and  tafk  Sunday  mor.ii.7g,  ladies  go  to  early  mass  fo 
then  they  are  not  subject  to  Ihe  stares  and  comments  of 
our  soldiers  ; this  is  their  ouly  venture  oil  the  streets 
durio"  the  week.  There  are  many  women  living  in  tow  n 
whom  Americans  will  never  see,  who  will  not  come  out 
until  we  liuve  taken  ourselves  away,  but  who  probably 
look  slyly  through  drawn  lattices  as  sunburnt  and  bealded 
officers  ride  past  tlieir  windows,  and  admit  in  contldence 
to  a sister  that  if  we  were  not  Americans,  we  would  not 

'"riie  bay  of  Santiago  lins  been  full  of  our  transports. 
As  soon  ns  the  harbor  was  cleared  of  mines  and  obslruc- 
tions  these  vessels  steamed  in  from  Siboney,  Guantana- 
mo and  Balquiri,  three  ports  to  the  east,  where  we  had 
made  landings.  One  day  there  were  thirty  of  them  to  be 
seen,  aud  never  before  had  the  inhabitants  of  Santiago 
seen  so  many  steamers  anchored  at  the  same  time  in  their 
landlocked  bay.  . . 

As  soon  as  Santiago  fell  two  things  were  immediate- 
ly done— the  Americans  troops  encamped  behind  our 
trenches  were  moved  to  better  camps  among  the  foot- 
hills of  the  mountains  to  the  north,  and  Santiago  was 
made  the  base  of  supplies.  All  provisions  were  landed 
there  and  conveyed  through  the  city  to  the  camps  be- 
yond. Everyday  the  army  pack  trains  and  the  army 
wagons  rattled  aud  banged  down  the  hilly  and  111- paved 
streets  on  tlieir  way  to  the  docks.  The  air  was  tilled  with 
American  oaths  as  the  drivers  worked  their  mules  out  of 
confusion  apparently  hopeless.  The  docks  where  the 
transports  unloaded  were  scenes  of  great  activity ..  A 
broad  well-paved  street,  lined  by  warehouses  and  iron- 
roofed  sheds,  fringes  the  wharves.  Crowds  of  stevedores, 
working  for  rations,  unloaded  the  transports,  and  piled 
tlieir  cargoes  of  food  into  warehouses,  from  which  the 
wagons  were  supplied.  The  street  was  filled  with  mules 
amf  carts,  soldiers  on  guard,  and  mounted  officers.  The 
Red  Cross  headquarters  and  soup  kitchen  are  here,  and 
the  poor  and  hungry  came  in  droves  to  be  fed. 


AN  IMPORTANT  RESULT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES  OCCUPATION  OF  SANTIAGO— THE  NEW 
STItEET-CLEANING  DEPARTMENT  AT  WORK. 


The  Red  Cross  Society  has  done  excellent  work  in  San- 
tiago, and  has  been  effective  and  well  managed.  Its 
system  has  been  good;  it  has  had  former  experience 
in  this  matter  of  food  distribution  to  Cubans,  from  which 
it  has  benefited,  and  it  rapidlv  fed  the  poor  and  re- 
lieved the  sharpest  suffering.  There  has  been  complaint 
that  its  supplies  went  to  people  who  were  not  actually 
in  want  and  who  were  able  to  buy  for  themselves.  It 
should  be  recognized  that,  it  is  impossible  to  immediately 
distribute  relief  to  a half-starved  city  and  not  make  mis- 
takes of  this  kind.  During  the  first  days,  when  there 
were  many  actually  starving,  it  was  most  difficult  to 
ascertain  who  could  or  could  not  afford  to  buy.  These 
precautions  can  only  be  taken  when  the  wire  edge  of  the 
suffering  is  relieved,  and  they  were  taken  by  the  Red 
Cross  as  soon  as  this  was  accomplished.  It  has  also  been 
said  that  the  people  would  not  work  as  long  as  they  could 
obtain  free  food  from  this  society.  There  is  more  truth  in 
this  contention  than  in  the  former  one.  Difficulty  has 
been  experienced  in  getting  stevedores  and  men  to  work 
on  the  streets,  yet  there  are  hundreds  of  idle  men  in  town 
who  will  not  work  ns  long  as  they  can  get  their  bellies 
filled  for  nothing.  As  opportunities  for  work  increase — 
and  they  will  be  many  as  soon  as  the  iron-mines  resume 
operations  in  the  near  future — the  Red  Cross  should,  and 
doubtless  will,  largely  cut  down  its  contributions.  The 
society  has  also  opened  a free  dispensary,  which  is  largely 
pntronized,  and  which  is  an  excellent  charity,  as  there  is 
a vast  amount  of  sickness  in  Santiago. 

When  in  July  the  American  army  promised  to  bom- 
bard Santiago  at  any  moment,  all  people  who  were  non- 
combatants  went  out  to  the  country,  the  greater  part  of 
them  to  the  near-by  village  of  Caney.  They  expected  to 
stay  two  days,  and  took  provisions  for  that  length  of 
time;  they  remained  outside  for  twelve  days,  and  suffered 
greatly.  Caney  was  crowded  in  a manner  hard  to  com- 
prehend— twenty  in  a small  room,  three  hundred  in  a 
ltouse  built  for  twenty.  There  was  no  food,  there  were 
incessant  rains  and  no  shelter,  and  there  was,  consequently, 
much  sickness.  These  unfortunate  refugees  walked  weari- 
ly back  to  their  homes  when  the  city  surrendered,  bear- 
ing  little  else  with  them  than  the  germs  of  illness  that 
developed  rapidly  in  their  filthy  city.  Compared  with 
former  times,  the  death-rate  for  July  was  appalling.  It 
used  be  three  or  four  a day;  then  it  was  forty.  The  hos- 
pitals, where  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  wounded  Span- 
ish soldiers  were  installed,  were  overcrowded,  the  authori- 
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ties  had  to  watch  that  the  dead  were  properly  buried, 
and  there  was  not  a house  in  town  where  several  sick 
persons  could  not  be  found.  Malarial  fever  prevailed 
everywhere;  there  were  dysentery,  lung  trouble,  and  com- 
plications brought  about  by  exposure,  as  well  as  number- 
less maladies  that  were  the  result  of  insufficient  nutrition. 

One  good  promise  for  improvement  in  Santiago’s 
health  lies  in  what  is  being  done  in  the  way  of  cleaning 
the  city.  A street-cleaning  department  has  been  organized, 
and  rules  for  the  observance  of  householders  have  been 
issued.  Herein  they  are  instructed  to  clean  their  prem- 
ises thoroughly  every  morning  and  deposit  all  sweepings 
in  boxes  before  their  doors,  whence  they  will  be  removed  by 
the  department  and  cremated.  Some  three  hundred  men 
were  employed  as  street-sweepers,  and  the  work  has  only 
been  begun.  There  are  to  be  proper  system  and  proper 
inspection  and  proper  enforcement  of  rules.  Lime  is  lo  be 
liberally  used  as  a disinfectant,  and  supplied  free  to  house- 
holders. Santiago  is  on  the  eve  of  an  era  of  clean  streets 
and  houses  such  as  she  has  never  known,  aud  it  is  pleas- 
ing to  note  that  the  measures  to  this  end  have  received 
the  earnest  commendation  of  the  more  intelligent,  and 
from  the  beginning  an  unexpected  observation  from  the 
poorer  classes. 

The  commercial  situation  there  is  serious,  and  there  is 
no  immediate  improvement  in  sight.  During  the  last 
three  years  much  Santiago  capital  has  gone  back  to  Spain 
for  safe-keeping  during  the  unsettling  time  of  the  revolu- 
tion. Some  meu  thought  that  the  raising  of  the  American 
flag  over  the  city  would  be  followed  by  a speedy  commer- 
cial revival.  That  this  has  not  been  the  case  is  due  to  one 
clear  fact— until  the  merchants  are  satisfactorily  assured 
that  the  United  States  will  retain  final  possession  of  Cuba, 
until  they  know  that  the  control  and  government  will  not 
eventually  pass  to  Cubans,  there  will  be  no  resumption 
of  business  on  a large  scale.  For  a permanent  American 
government  means  an  equable,  just,  and  proper  adminis- 
tration of  public  affairs  and  a return  of  business  confi- 
dence. It  is  feared  and  openly  asserted  that  Cuban  con- 
trol will  bring  in  its  wake  incompetence  and  internal 
turmoil,  persecution  and  unstability, 
that  will  be  worse  than  the  worst 
of  Spanish  rule.  The  merchants  and  * 
planters  of  Santiago  have  suffered 
much  in  recent  years,  and  they  wisely 
prefer  to  await  the  time  when  they 
can  see  more  clearly,  “ cuando  Teaman 
mas  claro"  before  risking  tlieir  money 
in  any  business  undertaking.  And 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  but  that 
Santiago  will  wait  until  this  point  is- 
determined.  If  the  United  States  gaye 
assurances  of  its  protection  of  and  re- 
sponsibility for  the  lives  aud  proper- 
ties of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island 
during  a trial  of  Cuban  self-govern- 
ment, confidence  would  be  partially 
restored.  By  many  it  is  thought  that 
there  will  be  such  a t rial,  but  its  fuilure 
seems  a popular  belief,  and  there  are 
few,  outside  of  certain  Cubans,  who 
think  that  this  trial  could  bring  other 
than  a disastrous  result. 

Several  cargoes  of  American  pro- 
visions arrived  after  the  capitulation 
sent  out  by  some  enterprising  men 
who  hoped  to  make  quick  sales  be- 
cause of  the  besieged  city’s  extremi- 
ty. These  merchants  were  forced  to 
store  their  goods  in  city  warehouses, 
in  some  cases  at  heavy  expense,  be- 
cause the  city  did  not  buy  more  than 
was  necessary  for  its  daily  wants,  and 
this  also  by  reason  of  the  prevailing 
uncertainty  of  the  future.  There  has 
not  been,  until  recently,  any  commu- 
nication with  the  interior  or  with  any 
other  coast  towns.  Farms  and  planta- 
tions have  not  produced  for  a year,  consequently  there 
is  no  money  up-country.  There  are  not  more  than  30,000 
people  in  the  city,  and  not  more  than  5000  that  consume 
other  than  the  most  rudimentary  food.  The  mango  season 
is  on,  the  sweet-potato  will  grow  in  sixty  dnys  aud  support 
a poor  man’s  family,  and  the  Red  Cross  Society  is  liberal; 
these  three  points  are  in  favor  of  the  25,000  who  have 
little  money  to  speud  on  food.  So  Santiago  buys  from 
the  enterprising  American  merchants  only  what  a small 
proportion  of  its  inhabitants  will  consume  daily.  “ "W  hen 
we  know  we  arc  to  remain  American,  and  when  traffic 
with  the  interior  is  resumed,  then  business  will  boom  as 
il  never  boomed  before.” 

Another  fact  that  has  discomfited  the  most  far-seeing 
of  the  residents  of  our  newly  acquired  city  is  an 
edict  from  the  Palace*  issued  by  the  military  governor, 
concerning  the  value  of  Spanish  gold  and  silver.  The 
Spanish  gold  piece  of  twenty-five  pesetas,  or  francs,  is 
called  a centen  ; in  Spain  it  is  worth  five  dollars  gold;  in 
Cuba  it  has  been  given  an  additional  vnlue  of  six  percent., 
with  the  idea  of  keeping  it  in  the  island.  The  United 
Slates  declared,  through  the  Palace  at  Santiago,  that  it 
would  accept  the  centen  for  the  payment  of  all  customs 
duties  at  five  dollars  gold,  and  not  at  the  rate  of  five 
dollars  and  thirty  cents  formerly  prevailing.  Men  iu  San- 
tiago recognized  our  right  to  take  their  money  at  what- 
ever price  we  thought  fit;  there  was  \vur,  we  were  the 
military  occupants,  and  this  ruling  was  considered  a war 
measure.  The  merchant  paying  six  per  cent,  more  cus- 
toms than  formerly  made  up  his  loss  by  charging  the  con- 
sumer of  his  goods  a higher  price.  But  when  it  was 
learned  that  this  ruling  applied  to  commercial  transactions 
between  individuals,  m which  our  government  had  no  in- 
terest or  part,  it  was  then  declared  by  people  of  the  city 
that  we  were  overstepping  our  rights  aud  power  as  mili- 
tary occupants  of  the  province.  According  to  Fiore’s 
international  law,  the  military  occupant  of  a conquered 
territory  has  no  right  to  interfere  with  or  reverse  an  ex- 
isting legislative  actof  the  occupied  territory, unless  forced 
thereto  by  military  necessity.  It  would  then  appear,  ac- 
cording to  the  Italian  Fiore,  that  we  had  gone  too  far  iu 
this  matter.  The  men  of  Santiago  could  not  see  the  reason 
or  fairness  of  a measure  that  reduced  by  six  per  cent,  the 
value  of  Cuba's  capital,  nor  could  they  understand  why 
this  was  done  when  neither  the  United  States  government 
nor  any  individual  connected  therewith  would  make  a 
penny  by  the  act.  If  the  six  per  cent,  went  into  some 
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one’s  pocket,  the  action  would  be  compre- 
hensible. 

We  have  also  increased  the  discount  on 
Spanish  silver  in  Cuba  from  40  per  cent,  to 
50  per  cent.  This  lias  resulted  in  the  imme- 
diate hoarding  of  Spanish  silver,  for  the  dis- 
count on  the  Peninsula  is  much  less  than  50 
per  cent.,  and  one  can  do  good  business  by 
shipping  Spanish  silver  to  Spain.  Conse- 
quently, retail  business  is  hampered  by  lack 
of  small  coins,  and  some  men  are  getting  rich 
on  exchange.  American  money  must  come 
in  very  rapidly  to  prevent  complications  that 
will  greatly  hamper  minor  business  trans- 
actions. 

As  lias  been  already  stated,  the  American 
soldiers,  with  the  exception  of  the  newly  ar- 
rived regiment  of  immunes  from  Louisiana, 
who  relieved  the  Ninth  Infantry  as  a city 
guard,  were  moved  to  the  low  hills  north 
of  the  city.  Here  they  were  camped,  waiting 
definite  orders  to  go  home.  Vast  numbers 
of  the  men  were  sick  and  unfit  for  even 
light  duty.  Malarial  fever  held  the  army. 
They  were  exposed  by  day  to  a fierce  sun 
and  drenching  tropical  rains,  by  night  to 
heavy  dews,  and  at  all  times  the  camps 
were  deep  in  mud.  Breaking  of  the  ground 
brought  out  malarial  fever — the  whole  army 
was  used  up  and  weakened.  March  the  well 
members  of  any  regiment  two  miles,  and  not 
one-half  the  number  that  started  could  finish 
the  walk.  A striking  example  of  this  stute- 
ment  occurred  when  the  men  were  moved 
from  their  camps  behind  the  trenches  to 
where  they  waited  orders  to  go  home.  This 
extreme  weakness  and  exhaustion  were  also 
shown  ns  the  men  marched  through  the  city 
to  board  the  transports.  They  had  the  in- 
spiration of  music.  “Home,  Sweet  Home” 
brought  the  tears  to  their  eyes,  for  many  of 
them  knew  they  would  never  reach  home. 
But  the  music  inspired  them,  and  there  were 
the  hope  of  the  return  and  the  knowledge 
that  the  work  was  done,  and  well  done,  too. 
Yet  they  dropped  and  staggered  and  gazed 
with  lack-lustre  eyes  from  the  ambulances. 

After  the  surrender  of  Santiago,  the  Amer- 
ican soldiers  ha$  an  experience  far  more 
trying  to  nerves  and  courage  than  the  first 
three  glorious  days  of  July.  They  had  long 
days  of  idleness  in  wet  and  unhealthy  camps, 
there  was  increasing  sickness  on  nil  sides, 
uncertainty  as  to  future  movements.  The 
work  was  all  over.  There  was  none  of  the 
stimulus  leading  to  the  fight;  there  was  none 
of  tlie  fierce  desire  for  battle;  there  was  a 
complete  let  down.  With  an  open  harbor 
in  plain  view,  with  good  roads  from  the 
camps  to  the  wharves,  with  the  bay  full  of 
transports  coining  and  going,  there  was  not 
enough  food,  nor  proper  food,  and  medicines 
were  scarce.  Many  a man  owes  his  life  to 
the  Red  Cross  Society;  his  government  did 
not  do  for  him  wlmt’ the  society  could,  and 
willingly  and  gladly  did. 

Men  talked,  until  the  peace  news  came,  of 
the  Havana  campaign  next  winter,  and  hoped 
that  our  government  would  learn  by  that 
time  how  to  take  care  of  its  soldiers  in  the 
field.  Now,  with  peace,  the  Havana  idea  is 
dismissed,  ami  soldiers  are  wondering  how 
long  before  they  will  be  sent  down  again, 
but  this  time  to  fight  the  Cubans. 
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that  the  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  consti- 
tutes any  disadvantage  to  the  challenger 
from  this  side  of  the  water,  and  Sir  Thomas 
JLipton  looks  upon  all  such  reasons  for  former 
defeats  as  mere  excuses  for  design  or  work- 
manship that  was,  if  not  faulty,  at  least  uii- 
suited  for  the  task  taken  in  hand  by  former 
challengers.  It  was  pleasant  to  hear  the 
warmth  and  obvious  sincerity  with  which 
> ir  Thomas  Lipton  reiterated  his  complete 
trust  in  the  fairness  and  good-will  of  Amer- 
iDdeea,  he  feels  certain 
that  if  either  side  is  exposed  to  a fractional 
disadvantage  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ments being  framed  without  conditions  put 
forward  on  lliir-  side,  that  disadvantage  will  I 
belong  to  the  American  competitor.  It  is  I 
believe,  no  secret  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  i 
has  had  placed  upon  him  severe  compulsion 
to  insist  on  conditions.  Rather  than  give 
way  on  this  point  lie  was  prepared  to  resign 
his  membership  of  any  yacht  club  that  made 
that  a stipulation.  The  American  public, 
therefore,  may  be  quite  certain  that  what- 
ever the  issue  of  the  struggle  may  he,  the 
spirit  under  which  it  is  conducted  will  pre- 
sent a vivid  contrast  to  the  unfortunate  epi- 
sode of  1895. 

If,  however,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  lias  gladly  J 
placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  the  New  York  j 
Club,  it  must  not  be  thought  that  there  will 
be  any  want  of  energy  in  organizing  victory. 
If  the  cup  is  to  he  lifted,  the  Shamrock-  will 
do  it.  A more  extraordinary  combination  of 
brain  power,  business  capacity,  and  technical 
ability  has  never  been  brought  together  for 
the  production  of  a racing-yacht.  Messrs. 
Hm  land  & Wolff  have  staked  their  repu- 
tation upon  the  issue.  No  money  will  be 
spared  by  Sir  Thomas  Lipton,  though  he  is 
aware  that  if  be  were  to  spend  $500,000  his 
opponents’  outlay  would  probably  double 
that  amount.  Speaking  in  the  intimacy  of 
private  conversation,  it  was  interesting  to 
remark  that  the  quiet  modesty  displayed  by 
Sir  Thomas  Lipton  in  regard  to  his  manage- 
ment and  conduct  of  the  enterprise  was  ac- 
companied by  a deep-seated  conviction  that 
his  yacht,  the  £ftamr0c&,will  lift  the  America 
Cup,  and  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  he" is 
a man  who  has  succeeded  in  everything  he 
has  undertaken.  Sir  Thomas,  in  order  to 
save  correspondence,  lias  arranged  for  three 
representatives  of  the  Royal  Ulster  Yacht  I 
Club,  in  addition  to  the  designer,  to  leave 
Liverpool  by  the  Britannic,  sailing  on  the  | 
24th  for  New  York,  and  no  doubt  all  ar- 
rangements will  be  completed  satisfactorily  I 
to  both  parties  soon  after  her  arrival.  The 
Hon.  Charles  Russell,  who  is  Sir  Thomas’s  | 
factotum  in  this  matter,  will  also  be  present 
at  the  meeting  in  New  York.  The  reputa- 
tion of  this  gentleman  for  geniality  and  | 
straightforwardness  is  of  the  highest. 

Arnold  Write. 


NATURE’S  CATHOLICITY. 

Nature  at  heart  is  catholic  indeed — 

With  the  same  care  she  tenderly  bestows 
Her  perfect  art  upon  the  meanest  weed 
As  on  the  carving  of  the  choicest  rose. 

" R.  K.  Munkittrick. 


LONDON. 

From  the  communications  cabled  from 
New  York  it  seems  as  though  the  echoes  of 
the  unpleasantness  associated  with  the  last 
struggle  for  the  America  Cup  had  not  yet 
died  down.  The  desire  and  resolve  of  Sir 
Thomas  Lipton.  who  challenges  on  behalf  of 
the  Ulster  Club,  to  bring  the  America  Cup 
back  to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  his  yacht 
the  Shamrock  are  certainly  as  keen  as.  if  not 
probably  keener  than,  those  of  any  former 
contestant  in  the  race.  I venture  to  think 
that  in  the  coming  struggle  (being  an  epi- 
sode of  international  importance)  the  spirit 
in  which  the  challenger  enters  upon  and  con- 
ducts the  enterprise  is  highly  material  to  the 
issue.  An  uneasy  feeling  exists  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  American  public  was  badly 
treated  by  the  English  representative  on  the 
last  occasion  of  the  race  for  the  cup,  and  un- 
usual anxiety  is  felt  that  the  champion  of 
British  — or  perhaps  1 should  say  Irish— 
yachtsmen  should  so  bear  himself  that 
sportsmen  and  the  public  on  the  other  side 
of  the  Atlantic  may  recognize  the  chivalry 
and  good  faith  characteristic  of  English  sport. 
Under  these  circumstances,  notes  of  a conver- 
sation lietween  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  and  a few 
friends  assembled  at  dinner  at  the  Reform 
Club,  at  which  I happened  to  be  present, 
will  interest  the  American  public.  I may 
preface  what  I have  to  say  by  mentioning 
the  fact  that  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  was  un- 
aware that  his  remarks  would  ever  travel 
outside  the  four  walls  of  the  room.  I was, 
however,  so  much  struck  with  the  tone  and 
spirit  of  his  conversation  that  1 asked  and 
obtained  his  permission  to  give  the  gist  to 
the  readers  of  Harper’s,  since  unpremedi- 
tated utterances  give  a j uster  impression  of 
the  spirit  of  the  man  than  elaborated  state- 
ments deliberately  prepared  for  publication. 

In  the  first  place,  Sir  Thomas  Lipton  was 
insistent  in  expressing  his  conviction  that 
the  best  boat  lias  always  won  the  America 
Cup,  and  always  will  do  so;  and.  secondly, 
that  his  confidence  in  the  gentlemen  respon- 
sible for  the  arrangements  of  the  race  was 
absolute;  so  much  so  that  he  would  not  con- 
sider tlmt  there  was  a pin’s  point  of  advan-  I 
tage  in  h tving  the  rac</f>iT>he  Clyde  or  ini 
the  jSoler  t.  He  laughed  to  ^6^  tin  |iW  | 


Adviceto  Mothers.— Mrs. Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 

-lAdV.l 

RIGID  RULES  ENFORCED. 

VT eteri varies  of  the  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk 
Co.  examine  cows  supplying  milk  for  the  Gail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk,  to  guard 
against  any  contamination.  Send  for  “In- 
fant Health.  w_  Information  valuable  to  every 


lother . — [Adv.] 


Nothing  contributes  more  towards  a sound  diges- 
tion than  Dr.  Siegeht’s  Angostura  Bitters.— 
[Adv.] 

Can  keep  up  the  “ daily  grind  ” with  head  or  hands 
when  A BBOTT's— The  Original  Angostura  Bitters— help. 
—[Adv.]  

USE  BROWN’S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN 
T1  FRICK  for  the  TEETH.  25  cents  a jut.— [Adv.] 
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The  Favorite. 

As  a specialty  of  Cafe  and 
«rl  Club  Stocks  of  fine  supplies 

Hunter 
Baltimore 
Rye 

Is  the  Favorite. 

The  Purest  Type 

of  the 

Purest  Whiskey. 


OKER’S  BITTERC 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro-  M 
moter  of  digestion.  t 

Ask  your  Grocer , Liquor  Dealer,  k. 
or  Druggist. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest " Grade  Pianos. 

Caution. — The  bo^uMie  w“l  r-> 

>und  the  genuine  SOHMER  1 i 
milar-sounding 


of  a cheap  grade. 

-M-E-R 

SOHMER  BUILDING 
Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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THE  ENTHRONEMENT . OF  THE  QUEEN  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS. 

From  Descriptions  furnished  by  V.  Gribaykdoff,  Special  Correspondent  of  “Harper’s  Weekly.” 
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ADMIRAL  PIETER  PIETER3E  IIKIJN. 


GROUP  OP  FAMOUS  DUTCH  ARTISTS— OSTADE,  VAN  DER  MEER,  AND  DE  HOOGH. 


ADMIRAL  VAN  TROMP. 


BODY-GUARD  OP  TIIE  PRINCE  OP  ORANGE. 


CHARACTERS  IN 
Photographs  taken  by 


THE  LORD  HIGH  EXECUTIONER,  HALBERDIERS,  PAGES,  AND  LANSQUENETS. 


THE  HISTORICAL  PAGEANT  AT  THE  ENTHRONING  OF  QUEEN  WILHELMINA 
* V.  Gribaykdoff  especially  for  “ Harper’s  Weekly  ” at  a Private  Rehearsal.— [Skk  Paok  926.] 
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WILHELMINA,  QUEEN  OF  HOLLAND.  IN  HER  INAUGURATION  ROBES. 

After  the  only  authorized  Photograph. — By  Courtesy  ok  Messrs.  Volkema  and  Warendork. 


QUEEN  WII.IIELMINA’S  enthrone- 
MENT. 

Tiie  investiture  of  the  voting  Queen  of  Ifolliind  with 
prerogatives  of  royalty  was  not  strictly  a coronation, 
M , e ’I0'1  °f  crowning  formed  no  part  of  the  ceremony 
at  took  place  on  the  6th  inst.  in  the  “ New  Church  ” of 
lino1 . am‘  That  edifice,  which  retains  its  name,  though 
w years  old,  was  richly  draped  and  decorated  for  the 
fro?'0?'  ^ tliror,e  °f  crimson  and  gold  was  place*!  in 

,,  nt  of  l*ie  chancel,  with  the  emblems  of  sovereignty — 
«t  <:rown'. orb.  sceptre,  and  sword — upon  velvet-covered 
_ . , jy  side.  The  church  was  filled  with  a distin- 
5pr , ^ assembly  of  richly  dressed  ladies,  uniformed  offl- 
8 l‘,e  military,  naval,  and  civil  administrators  of  the 
Shorn,  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  and  eminent 
aml  visitors-  including  the  Grand-Duke  of  Saxe- 
j 'm?r  an(l  the  Prince  and  Priucess  Von  Wied.  Mem- 
,s  of  tae  royal  families  were  on  the  right  of  the  throne, 
in  th°n i • left  were  the  princes  of  the  Dutch  possessions 


A great  throng  had  gathered  about  the  Damplatz. 
through  which  the  Queen  was  to  pass  in  going  from  the 
palace  to  the  church.  The  centre  was  kept  clear,  the 
crowd  being  held  hack  by  lines  of  troops.  A brilliant 
awning,  decorated  with  streamers,  was  stretched  from  the 
palace  gate  to  the  church  entrance,  with  a velvet  carpet 
over  the  space  to  be  traversed  by  the  royal  procession, 
and  on  either  side  was  formed  a line  of  naval  cadets. 
The  day  opened  with  n salute  of  101  guns,  and  an  impres- 
sive choral  performed  by  trumpeters  from  the  towers  of 
the  five  great  churches  of  the  city.  Shortly  after  ten 
o’clock  the  royal  guests  drove  to  the  church,  escorted  by 
cavalry,  while  the  drums  beat,  the  bands  played  martial 
airs,  and  the  troops  presented  arms.  They  were  imme- 
diately followed  by  the  Queen-Mother  in  a state  conch 
bearing  a gilt  crown  on  a crimson  cushion.  She  was 
greeted  with  plaudits, aud shouts  of  “Long  live  the  Queen- 
Mother!” 

In  the  church,  attended  by  her  maids  in  - waiting 
and  ladies  of  honor,  she  took  her  place  at  the  left  of  the 
throne,  standing  to  await  the  coming  of  her  daughter 


and  the  royal  procession.  She  was  richly  dressed  in  light 
mauve  decorated  with  lace  and  pearls,  and  wore  on  her 
head  a splendid  tiara,  and  on  her  breast  the  insignia  of  the 
Dutch  orders. 

Shortly  the  pound  of  trumpets  ami  drums  proclaimed 
that  Queen  Wilhelmina  had  left  the  palace;  and  nt  that 
moment  the  sun  is  said  to  have  broken  from  the  clouds 
with  full  effulgence,  having  been  obscured  all  the  hiorn- 
iug.  The  procession  was  headed  by  the  king -at-arms  and 
heralds  in  gorgeous  array,  f heir  long  trumpets  adorned 
with  bright-colored  pendants.  Behind  them  came  the 
young  Queen,  cm  foot,  in  a robe  of  white  silk  with  a long 
train,  and  with  a rich  diadem  on  her  head.  She  had  over 
the  white  robe  a mantle  of  red  velvet  bordered  with  er- 
mine and  hearing  the  lions  of  Nassau  in  gold  embroidery, 
and  wore  the  crown- jewels  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
short  pnssnge  to  the  church  door  was  attended  by  enthu- 
siastic acclamations  from  the  populace,  and  her  arrival 
was  heralded  by  the  king -at- arms ; and  an  escort  of 
generals,  each  bearing  a banner,  attended  her  to  the  foot 
of  the  throne,  while  a choir  of  the  fiuest  singers  in  Hoi- 
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» national  anthem.  "Wilhelmu.  von  N.e- 

, received  her  greeting,  with  a graciou.  bow  ^^0}  apeutnfc^pSent  of  a Society  of 

rsrs K^,,«cir"iee»K:;£ 

,ered  this  address:  was  ail  tJie  more  cruel.  <ts  the  young  Queen  had  just  been 

MEN  OF  THE  STATES 

ever-lamented  father,  _ 

rhteenth  year,  the  government  hasbefnlntlic  me  ^s“7n't"  resting"  feature  of  the  entire  p. 

mother.  I have  now  assumed  th  gorem-  “ ‘ „e  the  actual  inauguration  itself  excepted.  I had 
have  issued  a proclamation  to  *ell  °e!°i  V *,™  lMrd  of  Dutcli  thoroughness  and  conscientious, 
e hour  lias  now  arrived  when,  amid  the  faith  one"  1 realized  what  this  meant  until 

meral  and  invoking  the  holy  name  of  God,  I had  ne  tj  ^ ^ ^ #n  o[d  publlc  building, 

mvself  to  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  to  the  oilier  u y ..  rcioicjllK  j„  the  name  of  the  Oude 
ir  rights  and  privileges.  On  this  day  I raw  Gasthvis  This  place  had  been  turned  into  the 

the  solemn  tie  existing  hStuartcra  of  the  pageant  committee,  but,  unless  oth- 

The  very  ancient  union  of  the  Netherlands  q1  jllformct|  oue  might  have  imngmed  ones  self 

ouse  of  Orange  is  confirmed  afresh.  transplanted  to  a corner  of  the  sixteenth  century.  The 

il  is  my  vocation!  Beautiful  is  my  task!  I 8Dacimis  court  - yard,  shnded  with  hoary  trees  whose 
nd  grateful  to  be  able  to  govern  the  Nethe  P ' f nd,»d  over  the  surrounding  roofs,  was  filled  at 

—a  nation  small  in  number,  but  great virtue  g * gaudy  an  assemblage  of  courtiers,  noble 

th  Of  character.  I esteem  it  a privilege  and  a the ^t.me  w im  ga , J ^ * hn9  gladdened 

y to  devote  all  my  strength  to  the  prosperity  men,  l a ^ ^ theatre-goer-with  tins  difference, 

ol  our  father  land.  that  the  staee  bero  has  more  often  something 

se«»f  Orange  can  never— yea,  nevei^oeuough  Hnselled  and  unreal  about  his  get-up,  whereas  these  people 
let  lands.  I need  your  support  and wcre  a,.‘  "a  iu  costumes  so  perfect,  both  as  to  materia 

:"beTb|"to  wj,°rk : Together  foti ^ “J  Vallum' world  us  ifU.ey  mfght  jSi™  steV^d  out  of 

1 of  the  father  land!  It  wnsJ while  Inst  in  contemplation  of  tins  scone  that  I 

Van  Eamnes  of  the  First  Chamber  of  the  Pantry Z^t^t^ ^M^'yarf ,Tnd”t  Ccom' 


e will  maintain  your  inviolability  and  k-~ - . ■ 

.va.  we  swear  to  do all  .hat  good 1 and ^faitEfni  stit.ctor.  Uouden  silentium.  march,  march,  march!" 

nil  should  do  so  help  us  Almaty  Tbeseiere  the  words  next  spoken  iu  stentorian  tones, 

?lmLna  “ hh  ^ pood  kine  should.”  gAfter  a up,  and  prince  ami  courtier,  provost  gevaeldiger  (lord  high 
1 ■ ’ ,rraa,  citnnf  nf  “Tionfrlive  executioner),  page,  body-guard,  halberdier,  down  to  the 


without  regard  to  differ- 
We  were  on  the 


threshold  of  the  twentieth  century  once  more. 

All  these  men  were  members  of  different  local  work- 


R1NG  FOR  THE  CEREMONIES. 

Amsterdam,  August  S3, 1898. 


Netherlands. 

'"oilier  and  retur'ned^o'the  pafaraf  amidst  the  ing-men’s  societies,  wlio  lmd  offered  to  participate  in  the 
r-inmniimin  of  the  oeoDle  After  the  royal  pageant  without  pecuniary  remuneration,  merely  as  an 
ntered  four  heralds  appeared  upon  the  balcony  expression  of  their  loyalty  and  affection  for  their  young 
ce  a trumpet  invoked  silence,  nnd  the  senior  Queen.  Most  interesting  it  was  to  watch  the  proceedings 
ounced  inPa  loud  voice  to  the  throng  that  after  the  drill  had  ended  and  the  trying  on  of  the  cos- 
L had  been  duly  invested  as  Queen  of  the  tomes  of  a batch  of  fresh  candidates  began.  As  a large 
s This  was  followed  by  a salute  of  guns,  number  of  historical  personages  were  to  figure  in  the 
mg  sovereign  appeared  upon  the  balcony  in  pageant,  it  became  necessary  in  selecting  the  paraders  to 
people,  wearing  her  full  regalia,  and  was  fol-  keep  account  of  physical  resemblances.  A candidate 
mother  The  two  joined  bands  and  bowed  would  often  have  to  submit  to  a prolonged  scrutiny  of 
. to  the  plaudits  of  the  throDg.  They  after-  his  face  and  figure,  and  a comparison  of  the  same  with 
e around  the  ,-itv  to  view  the  decorations  in  a some  lithographic  reproductions  of  the  historical  patnl- 
iwn  by  six  horses,  and  attended  by  a guard  of  tugs  by  the  old  Dutch  masters,  which  are  being  followed 
the  evening  there  was  a general  illumination,  with  almost  painful  accuracy.  „ • * m ., 

.1  features  of  unusual  splendor,  and  the  Queen  “ Here  is  a man  who  resembles  Pieter  Hein  to  a T,  re- 
,11,  er  drove  through  the  streets  in  an  open  car-  marks  one  of  the  coramiitee-raen,  pointing  to  a strongly 
r everywhere  greeted  with  great  enthusiasm  by  built  individual  who  looks  as  if  he  might  be  a longshore- 

• man  or  a freight -handler. 

“ Yes,  but  Piet  did  not  wear  side  whiskers,  and  this 
man  does,”  objects  another  committee-man. 

“ Oh,  don’t  let  that  interfere,  mynheer,”  exclaims  the 
candidate.  “ I have  worn  these  whiskers  twenty  years, 
hut  off  they  come  if  they  stand  in  the  way  of  my  inarch - 
rledge  of  the  Dutch  language  is  necessary  for  iqg  with  the  rest.” 

ize  that  something  unusual  is  in  the  air  in  this  Upon  these  conditions  the  good  man  is  awarded  the 
juiet  if  not  precisely  humdrum  little  country.  part,  and  he  dons  his  gorgeous  costume  of  blue  and  vel- 

I the  something  already  at  the  first  station  in-  . vet.  with  red  and  gold  trimmings,  with  becoming  dignity, 

frontier,  when,  immediately  after  the  release  of  and  allows  the  writer  to  transfer  the  picture  upon  the 
gers  from  the  custom-house  inspection -room,  sensitized  plate  of  his  travelling  camera.  Many  of  these 
ividuals  of  the  peasant  class  came  forward  to  men  are  old  soldiers  and  sailors,  and  hence  there  has  been 
, various  knickknacks  and  mementos  for  sale,  little  difficulty  in  whipping  them  into  line.  Most  of  them 
articles,  brooches,  badges,  scarf-pins,  booklets,  belong  to  the  small  employee  or  day -laborer  class,  and  it 
some  reference  to  the  young  Queen  of  the  is  really  surprising  how  very  much  those  who  im  person- 
as, and  her  “ inhuldijung,”  or  inauguration,  as  ate  historical  personages  resemble  their  originals.  The 
eptember  6.  Dutch  type  has  certainly  undergone  but  little  change 

he  train  stopped  at  the  Hague  railroad  station  during  the  past  three  centuries.  Take  the  group  who 

II  upon  several  large  posters  relating  to  sundry  represent  the  artists  Ostade,  Van  der  Meer,  and  Peter 
tious  organized  in  honor  of  the  same  event,  de  Hnegh.  One  might  almost  think  the  originals  had 
>e  of  Rembrandt’s  works.  As  I wandered  into  come  to  life  again.  The  Prince  of  Orange,  De  Ruyter, 
m perceived  that  the  coming  ceremony,  with  its  Tromp.  Von  Galen,  the  Stadhauder  William,  afterwards 
ying  festivities,  was  the  one  all-absorbing  topic  King  of  England — all  these  great  men  of  the  early  repub- 
ir.  At  every  important  street  corner  workmen  lie  have  found  almost  perfect  counterparts  in  this  great 
ly  engaged  erecting  scaffoldings  for  triumphal  historical  procession  of  the  7th  of  September. 

bunes,  and  other  temporary  constructions.  Before  leaving  the  Oude  Button  Oasthuu  I was  afford- 

lague  impresses  the  stranger  ns  being  in  a state  ed  an  opportunity  to  visit  the  extensive  wardrobe  and 
■ less  subdued  excitement,  what  must  be  said  of  arsenal  of  the  historical  pageant,  and  it  was  then  I rcncli  - 
sli  activity  visible  on  all  sides  in  the  capital  it-  ed  a true  comprehension  of  the  artistically  conscientious 
a whole  town  is  virtually  in  the  hands  of  car-  spirit  of  the  organizers.  Not  a single  article  of  wear  or 
ai nters.  and  decorators,  wiio  are  slowly  but  sure-  accoutrement  but  was  finished  iu  every  detail,  even  to 
rming  it  iuto  a counterpart  of  fairyland.  As,  in  the  flintlocks  and  antique  powder-belts— everything  in 
o the  royal  procession  to  the  church  on  Septem-  working  order,  and  in  perfect  conditibn  to  do  effective 
re  is  to  be  an  imposing  historical  pageant  on  the  and  immediate  service  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1598. 

an  illuminutCd  water- parade  at  night,  and  prob-  'ir  

a torch  light  procession  on  the  9th,  the  demand 
accommodations  and  seats  at  the  tribunes  and  at 
situated  windows  aud  balconies  is  something 
us. 

• of  all  these  great  preparations,  the  inauguration 
ike  in  many  respects  of  the  character  of  a family 
Tie  Queen-Regent,  who  is  a German  Princess  of 
old  fashioned  school,  does  not  lielieve  in  subject- 
ing girl  of  eighteen  to  more  fatiguing  duties  than 
ilon  strictly  calls  for.  A short  while  ago,  there- 
iircular  was  sent  to  the  Dutch  ministers  at  all 
ourls,  describing  the  inauguration  as  an  event  of 
tely  national  and  private  character, ” and  express- 
lesire  that  no  special  envoys, nor  even  persons  of 
od.be  sent  to  attend  the  ceremonies.  Both  Presi- 

• Kin  ley  and  Faure  subsequently  expressed  a de- 
i-  specially  represented — the  former  by  a military 
probably  one  of  the  heroes  of  our  late  war),  the 
a member  of  his  household;  but  both  requests 


V.  Ghibayedoff. 


THE  ADMIRAL  DEWEY  SWORD. 

The  sword  of  honor  to  be  presented  to  Rear-Admiral 
Dewey  was  authorized  by  the  joint  resolution  of  Con- 
gress approved  June  3. 1898,  and  in  response  to  the  pub- 
lication of  the  resolution  a great  many  designs  were  sub- 
mitted. The  committee  consisted  of  Assistant  Secrctary- 
of-the-Navv  Charles  II.  Allen ; United  Stales  Senator 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts,  who  introduced 
the  joint  resolution;  and  Professor  Marshal  Oliver,  of  the 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  Annapolis,  Maryland.  The 
design  chosen  was  that  of  Mr.  Paulding  Fnrnham,  of  the 
house  of  Tiffany  & Co.,  and  a member  of  the  National 
Sculpture  Society. 

The  sword,  with  the  exception  of  the  steel  blade  and 
the  body  metal  of  the  scabbard,  will  be  made  entirely  of 
pure  gold,  22-karat  fine  ; the  grip  will  be  covered  with 


fine  shark-skin,  bound  with  gold  wire  and  inlaid  with 
gold  stars.  Above  the  shark-skin  the  handle  terminates 
in  a richly  carved  and  enamelled  gold  collar  and  pommel; 
a narrow  band  of  oak  leaves  unites  the  shark-skin  to 
the  collar;  then  come  the  arms  of  the  Admiral’s  native 
State,  Vermont,  with  the  motto,  “Freedom  and  Unity”; 
and  above  this,  and  spreading  toward  the  top,  is  the  Great 
Seal  of  the  United  States,  with  the  blue  field  of  the  shield 
in  enamel.  The  shield  in  the  arms  of  Vermont  is  also  en- 
amelled. The  collar  is  surmounted  with  a closely  woven 
wreath  of  oak  leaves,  the  standard  decoration  for  rank, 
and  the  intervening  spaces  between  the  decorations  are 
studded  with  stars.  On  the  pommel  is  carved  the  name 
of  the  battle  ship  Olympia,  nnd  the  zodiacal  sign  for  the 
month  of  December,  when  Dewey  was  born. 

The  guard  is  composed  of  a conventional  eagle,  termi- 
nating in  a claw  clasping  the  top,  the  outspread  wings 
forming  the  guard  proper.  The  eagle  bears  a laurel  wreath 
in  its  beak. 

The  scabbard  will  be  of  thin  si  eel,  damaskeened  in  gold 
with  sprays  of  lios  marinun,  signifying  fidelity,  constancy, 
and  remembrance.  The  sprays  are  interlaced  in  the  form 
of  a series  of  cartouches,  with  a star  in  the  centre  of  each, 
while  dolphins  fill  the  outer  spaces.  Sprays  of  oak  leaves 
and  acorns  secure  the  rings  and  trappings  of  the  scabbard; 
above  these,  on  the  front  of  the  scabbard,  is  a raised 
monogram  in  brilliants  (diamonds)  entwining  the  letters 
“G  D ,”  and  immediately  under  them  are  the  letters 
“U.  S.  N.,”  surrounded  by  sprays  of  Ros  mapnits.  The 
ferrule,  or  lower  end  of  scabbard,  terminates  in  entwined 
gold  dolphins.  „ . 

The  sword-blade  is  damaskeened  with  the  inscription  : 

The  Gift  of  the  Nation  lo  Rear- Admiral  George 
Dewey,  U.S.N.,  In  memory  of  the  Victory  at 
Manila  Bay,  May  lat,  1598. 

The  Phoenician  galley,  representing  the  first  craft  of  the 
world’s  navies,  supplies  the  rest  of  the  ornament  on  this 
side  of  the  blade.  On  the  other  side  of  the  blade  is  shown 
the  flight  of  the  eagles  of  victory  bearing  festoons  of  laurel. 

The  mounting  of  the  belt  and  the  trappings  will  be  the 
regulation  buckles,  pierced  slide-rings  and  swivels — all  of 
22-karut  gold,  and  ornamented  with  the  oak  leaves  and 
acorns.  The  bullion  tassel  and  embroidered  belting  are 
especially  made,  and  will  be  much  superior  to  those  usual- 
ly employed. 
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Wine 
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A better  Cocktail  at  home  than  is  served  over  any  bar  in  the  World. 


THE  ONLY  | 

PHOTOGRAPHIC  HISTORY  OF  OUR  X 


NOW 

READY 


the(lub= 

Cocktails 


MANHATTAN,  BABTINI, 

WHISKEY,  HOLLAND  SIN. 
TOM  GIN,  VEEMOUTH  and  YORK. 

We  guarantee  these  Cocktails  to  be  made 
of  absolutely  pure  and  well  matured  liquors 
and  the  mixing  equal  to  the  best  cocktails 
served  over  any  bar  in  the  world.  Being 
compounded  in  accurate  proportions,  they 
will  always  be  found  of  uniform  quality. 

Connoisseurs  agree  that  of  two  cocktails 
made  of  the  same  material  and  propor- 
t ions  the  one  which  is  aged  must  be  the 
better. 

Try  our  YORK  Cocktail  made  without 
any  sweetening— dry  and  delicious. 

For  Sale  on  the  Dining  and  Buffet  Cars 
k of  the  principal  railroads  of  the  U.  S. 

AVOID  IMITATIONS. 

For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dea’r.-s. 


A $100,000  BOOK 


At  the  very  beginning  of  the  struggle,  the  publishers  made  active  preparations  for  this  Great 
ational  Work,  which  has  cost  over  $100,000  to  produce.  Pnotoqraphlc  experts  were  sent  to  the  front 
ith  both  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  arrangements  were  also  made  to  secure  duplicate  views  taken  by 
e official  photographers  of  the  United  Mates  Government  to  he  depo  ited  in  the  Archives  at  Wash- 
Kton.  Commissioners  from  our  ,„ondon  office  were  sent  to  Spain,  the  Philippines,  and  other  distant 
tints  likely  to  he  touched  by  war.  Nearly  li"*  magnificent  views  were  secured,  and  these  are  accoln- 
mied  by  brilliant  descriptive  text  written  bj  ^lilitary  and  Naval  experts,  constituting  a Magnificent 
holographic  History,  which  actually  takes  you 


THROUGH  THE  WAR  BY  CAMERA 

356  PAGES,  1 1 X 14  INCHES  H * 

■—  Ell  cents 


^ G.  F..  HEUBLEIN  & BR0„  Sole  Props., 

39  Broadway,  N.  Y.,  Hartford,  Conn.  20  Piccadilly,  W.  London,  Eng. 


Possession 
of  the  Work 


Have  8 to  IQ  times  the  power  of 


opera  glasses. 


h Actual  Size. 

Prices  Range  from  $ 44.50  to  S 72.50 . 


l*IIDTOttll  Al’llH  «!'  BATTLES  ON  LAND  AND  SEA.  (The 
hUtory  of  no  other  wur  was  ever  no  brllllunlly  II  lu*t  rated.) 
INTERESTIN'  G AND  INSTRUCTIVE  DESCRIPTIVE 
TEXT,  written  by  military  and  naval  experts.  (The  text  explain* 
the  photograph*;  the  photograph*  make  you  remember  the 


Gold  Seal 

Champagne 


.the  Philippines  ai 
United  States  and 


H.  C.  LODGE  says: 
s very  Interesting,  and  I 


Best  Natural  Sparkling  Wine 
produced  in  America. 
Pronounced  by  Connoisseurs  as  a 
Superior  Article  for  Household 
Consumption, 

For  Sale  by  all  leading  vine  dealers  and 
grocers,  or  at  the  cellars , 

URBANA  WINE  CO„  Urbana,  N.Y. 

Also  a full  line  of  well -ripened  and 
pure  Sweet  Catawba,  Dry  Catawba, 

Pure  Sherry,  Clarets,  and  Brandies. 


HOW  TO  GET  THE  HISTORY 


exclusive  property  of  the  publishers.  The  views  cannot  be  purchased  elsewhere.  The  scenes  tney  P - 
ure  can  never  be  taken  again  and  can  never  he  enioyed  save  iu  this  work.  1 he  historical  portion  is  nox 
only  wonderfully  interesting,  but  will  be  invaluable  for  reference  and  study- 

merits  become  know  n,  is  certain  to  have  a remarkably  large  sale.  In  order  to  sec  , during 

tion  and  the  favorable  advertisement  sure  to  follow,  the  publishers  have  decided  to  d.stnbute  Uut 
September  only  a portion  of  the  first  edition  at 

ONE-HALF  THE  REGULAR  SUBSCRIPTION  PRICE 

sHtl.fnRtpry  It  may  he  Ir-t..r,,p.l  Hi  hSuS  printed  from 


The  re  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Eastman  Kodak 


Kodaks 


,n-breakable  film  cartridges,  vhich  weigh 
where  plates  weigh  pounds. 

KODAKS  $5.00  to  $35-00. 


EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


ADDCR’Q  thoroughly  revised 
Alii  til  ^ and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address 
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Uncle  Sam's  hat  was  never  waved  above 
an  American  product  of  which  more 
Americans  are  proud  than  in  this  picture. 
Great  Western  ” Champagne  has  no  equal. 

Pleasant  Valley  Wine  Co.,R»eims,N.Y. 


Harper’s  Catalogue 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publica- 
tions, with  portraits  of  authors , 
will  be  sent  by'mail  to  /iny  ad^ 
dress  on  receipt  of  ten  cViiigV 


EARL  ^WILSON'S 

LINEN 

COLLARS  &CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 
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Soup  by  Mail  Free 

V?°."  fJZ'.  iSKESSl  «nd 


ytlCi.  Concentrated  tablets  of 

Beef  Extract  and  Vegetables 

A full  sized  box  sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  25  ctd. 

* t Kxinf  and  vpcctnbles  coni  pressed  into  tablet  form. 
r\  The  nutrient  Part,of  roatfv  to  eat.  Will  keep  in  any  climate  an 

-1  One  Tablet  a Meal \. % can  be  dissolved  in  hot  or  cold  write 
s» length  of  time. . .^^rlHchable^ouillon,  broth,  soup,  for  the  home  and  fa 
Wat  Pleasure,  making  ^^Snters.  Fishermen,  Campers,  Outm 

fiSSd  Travelers  by  Land  or  Sea. 

II  Part  ’ rro  p jjaed  by  United  States  Army. 

BLp.  ARMOUR  & COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 


is  the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
iBine  incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
f*  to  the  stomach.  Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
b 1 Pep*ati  and  use  it  in  place  of  salt  at 
L . 1 your  meals.  If  you  have  indigestion  your 
^ 1 stomach  does  not  supply  the  necessary 

\ amount  of  the  dissolving  or  digestive 
V juices.  ftpWW  taken  in  place  of  salt  at 
^^^V&iSilbfkfcr  your  meals  makes  good  this  de- 
ficiency,,  as  you  take  with  every 
HlpftU2l3&59l  mouthful  of  your  food  a similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
anil  at  the  right  time,  ana  your 
indigestion  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker 
bottle  and  try  it. 

Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 

THE  VAUPEL  SAMARITAN  CO., 
45  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


tndloaatlon  Haa  Mo  Terror a For  Him 

That  salt-shaker  is  filled  with  Pepsalt 

PEPSALT  CURES  AND  PREV 


Send  25  “nsis*,nps  to-day 

if  ,1  is  more  convenient  for  you  than 
to  try  to  remember  to  ask  your 
dealer-.  — and  you  will  receive  by 
return  mail  -wherever  you  live-  10 
little  cigars  in  souvenir  pocket  pouch. 
They  are, the  popular 
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jfPepsin! 
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knew  11E  DESERVED  I 

Apnt.  “What’s  the  reason  you  diilu’t  get  tauped  more,  l 
Tommy  ?” 

Tommy.  “I  ’sped  it  was  becoa  grandpa  was  took  down- v 
after  I got  there.” 


Van  Bibber 
Little  Cigars 


ilh  rheumatism  the  second -day 


made  of  the  finest  quality.whole.leal 
imported  tobacco. 

Don’t  hesitate -to  try  them  becaus< 
they  are  small.  You  want  a short 
smoke  oftener  than  a long  one. 

H.  Ellis  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.^  Successo 


"A  PERFECT  FOOD -as  W1 
as  it  is  Delicious 


Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness.’ 

All  Others  Are  Imitations.  i 


Walter  Baker  & Co.’s 

© Breakfast 


Wallingford,  Connecticut. 

ROSEMARY  HALL,  a Country  School  for  Girls. 

MISS  RUNTZ-REKS,  Principal. 
Ninth  year  begins  Oct.  1,  1898. 


IT  ONLY 
WEIGHS 
10  POUNDS 


BOOKS  FOR  GOLFERS 


Makes  a small 
package  when  de-' 
tlated,  and  can  be 
carried  anywhere 
by  anybody. 

“urDKivnnii'! 
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fZ3k  The  bmnors  of  golf  are  ap- 

ft,  parent  !y  inexhaustible,  and  Mr.  ^ 

Frost,  himself  a keen  player, 

* ty^\  has  worked  con  amore  w i/lus- 

, ,*  /Jdf  trating  tbe  harmless  foibles  of 

■ •*o'  -.  bis  fellow  - enthusiasts.  Tbe 

1 verses  of  tbe  alphabet  are  by 

’’  n Li  Mr.  Suipben,  and  have  tbe 

agreeable  lightness  of  touch  that  characterised  tbe  bat f-do'en 
tbe  covers  of  “ Tbe  Go! fade.” 


Ill  , \ \l  The  Standard  for 
Purity  and 
Excellence.... 

Trade-Mark.  * 

Costs  less  than  one  cent  a cup. 

Our  Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package. 


Air  Mattresses 

are  a modern  inven- 
Pf  tion  for  Campers  and 

Yachtsmen — they  are 
waterproof  .never  become 
musty—  and  make  a most 
comfortable  and  luxurious 
bed.  Made  to  fit  any  irregular 
shape  of  bunks  or  cockpits. 

Send  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

MECHANICAL  FABRIC  CO. 
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in  the  next  x.  — ~ , 

story  by  Mr.  Henry  James,  called 

“THE  AWKWARD  AGE.” 

His  a story  of  strikingly  interesting  and  peculiar  charac- 
terutics  of  London  society. 


♦WqV.11  certainly  be  sought  for.  lu  "“J  retention  of  all  the  islands.  They  say  that 

it  may  well  be  that  we  may  see  a return  m Western  o ^ ^ capab,e  of  giving  these  people  a good 
lust,  alia  of  the  gold  fever  and  the  go  d prwluction  aud  that  lhe  people  themselves  are 

which  made  Victoria  a wonder  of  t be > wo.M  be  g ble  o(  self-government.  They  add  that 

tween  1852  and  1860.  One  more  app  -t  on  o the  n ^ having  taken  possession  of  Ma- 

gold-cure  to  unfortunates  afflicted  with  the  silv  Manila  Bay.  is  morally  bound  in  the  m 

fLe  terests  of  civilization,  to  see  that  a better  govern- 

• • « rrYAnt  is  established  in  the  place  of  the  one  thrown 

Mr  Hay  is  coming  home  from  his  mission  to  m a fundamental  error  of  the  annex- 

EngLd  with  much  deserved  glory  H«  J aSZists.  The  United  States  is  not  under  any 
have  achieved  the  friendship  of  the  English,  a,.U  obli  tioll,  at  least  unless  the  task  of  govern- 

U..  „.,lo,l  as  a promoter  of  an  Anglo  Amen  ^ pbiljppines  can  be  carried  on  without 

detriment  to  our  own  civilization.  If  the  effect  of 
undertaking  the  government  of  the  Philippines 
wil,  be  to  bring  ill  to  the  United  States  itself  , either 
moral  or  political,  the  United  States  is  not  bound 
to  injure  itself  in  the  interest  of  the  savages  o 
the  Philippines.  This  talk  about  our  destiny  and 
about  our  moral  obligations  to  civilization  and  to 
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Also  for  role  at  BrenUno’,37  Avenue  de  FOp^Pari.  can  alliance  ^t 

Mr  Bayard  in  this  same  direction.  Mr.  bayard 

was  once  the  object  of  much  vituperotioi.  wac-  

count  of  bis  friendliness  towards  Great  Bute,  originated  for  the  purpose  of  blind- 

___  52k£|  “ 

rsssrtxK»mfS^^  k ««  ««»* iM™Y  » p™ 

Democrats,  we  think,  owe  it  to  tlieii  ] P P ^ believer  in  the  creed  ttiat  blood  is  tliiclcei  tlai  elections  in  Vermont  and  Maine  indicate 

support  Colonel  Boos™  >f h ta  ~Go  water.  Never  neglecting  his  duty  nor  overimikmg  rjTHE  elecUo  ^ ^ ^ of  ^ wbi  u 

If  be  be  not  nominated,  they  Will  be  his  loyalty  to  bis  own  country,  he  did  more  Ulan  ext,4ordinary.  The  war  and  its  incidents 

their  duty  if  they  do  not  nominate  a]1  the  otbel.  American  ministers  to  Great  Bn  bavg  absorbed  the  political  energies  of  the  people. 

He  and  we  imagine  that  it  will  be  some  time  before 


1898,  the  cash  balance  . honored  guest  at  most  public  testivu.es  ...... 

This  is  not  a healthful  showing.  On  the  con  y,  -^i  His  own  high  character,  his  com- 

it  means  the  withdrawal  of  larg®  ^n  tlie  manding  abilities,  bis  varied  accomplishments  am  on  f “Bepresentatives,  but  there  are 

from  circulation,  and  a consequent  inn “s  geI,-al  nalure  made  him  a favorite  with  tne  in  I “ R^,„b,ican  losses  in  Vermont 
rates  of  discount.  ' « bably  peopie  a whose  court  he  was  the  Ame™a'l  r®'  aud  Maine  may  not  be  so  signiBcant  this  year  as 

point  where  money  difficult  e ’ sentative  so  that  without  taking  anything  fro  v :n  *iie  Dasi  The  most  important 

because  the  West  has .been . so g-tly  en  che  by  sentet,^,  ^ ^ ^ recall  what  is  HiVquretioDS  of  domestic  poli- 

‘ 'lacurrercy7Zne  as  y^t'u  may  rome;  and,  at  the  larger  credit  due  to  Mr.  Bayard.  ” not  interesting  this  year,  and  are  not  being 

any  rate,  we  have  in  this  . If  there  is  any  other  question  than  that  of  self-  <!«««“ ^ °he  mornein  Bryaii- 

of  money  m tiie  Tresaury, ^ mQnev  ques.  interest  involved  in  the  proposition  to  teke^on  the  secm5  dePad  aUhough  the  evils  in  our  currency 

from  circu  ’ ® that  we  have  not  yet  es-  Philippines  and  their  savages,  it ,s  ai'  and  tariff  systems  which  produced  Bryanism  cun- 

ms=s~= 

Wl  do  not  sympathize  with  the  prevailing  crit-  great  virtue  is  that  w< .have  established  g^  ^ money  Tlie  Republican  party  has  abaiiduncj 

icism  of  President  McKinley's  effort  to  investigate  men  to  f the  peop  Y 11  P wbich  here-  both  silver  and  prevarication,  and  is  out  am  «i 

0Kiiq4»3  Tt  is  true  that  the  commissioners  people.  If  tlieie  is  a y j :*  ;Q  that  for  the  sold  standard,  bo  much  good  at  least  lia. 

wUl^be  hampered  by  want  of  public  money,  and  by  tofore  all  Americans .have  ^ been  a^omplished.  At  last  the  country  has  : 

lack  of  power  to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi-  government  existed  baVe  held  too  that  it  party  which  not  only  means  gold,  but  says  vlial  i 

mony  of  witnesses.  It  is  not  quite  true  that  the  jsprepared  means.  Compared  'with  this  firm  f™"1  of  ^ 

President’s  limitation  of  their  powers  to  an  mves-  does  no\ ^ “attcc  b,  .nme„t  for  we  publicans,  the  Democrats  are  weak  and  hesitating 

Nation  of  the  quartermaster,  commissary,  and  for  effective  and  admiral ^le  gove.  nme  ^ ^ ^ ^ost  of  their  State  conventions  have  endorse 

medical  departments  prevents  the  doing  of  justice,  have  P”>'™d  ]e  and  makes  them  Bryanism,  both  as  to  its  candidate  and  as  to  Us  C h 

III  the  first  place  these  departments  are  wliat  the  government  ennob  Therefore  we  cago  platform.  But  the  endorsement  of  the  silvc 

’p^deurlirdThe  Secretary  of  War  and  Congress  ^ coinage  plank  is  not  hearty.  There  is  ,, 

have  made  them.  The  commissioners  can  find  out  a state  of  slavery,  and  there-  ring  in  it.  Silver  is  not  even  mentioned  m. 

all  that  is  essential  to  a just  decision  by  the  exam-  his  ^ * wilb  interest  and  confidence  Certainly  we  hear  no  demonstrations  of  t 

ination  of  officers  who  may  be  ordered  to  appear  fore  "e‘a™at  den,ocrac  that  is  being  made  wonderful  qualities  of  this  panacea  for  fman<  u 
before  them,  and  by  careful  study  of  t lie  .epoite  t he  ex|KU  t J ^ distaIlt  islands  by  ills.  The  tariff  question  is  not  ...  evidence^  Tl 

of  the  War  Department,  and  of  the  statutes  of  the  * a • , . 1|k  . ra]e  lbem  abso.  failure  of  the  DlNOLEY  law  as  a revenue  measuii 

United  States.  In  examining  tbehistoryo  .is  conquest,  and  ..fje  momentous  to  the  protectionists,  for  the  war 

war,  the  commissioners  cannot n to  d \ ly,^  ot  democracy,  and  therefore  made  more  revenue  absolutely  and  imme.li, 

arsstsws  "s,rs*‘:  t “sra-  - «. - 

must  discover  also  the  responsibi  iyo  g ^ nb  of  democracy,  just  at  the  present  moment  cient  revenue,  even  for  tlie  needs  of  the  a™ 

is  essential  to  the  pui  poses  o p pe  q tb(J  idea  of  taking  tlie  u,nd  Qf  other  people  without  were  inevitable  as  a war  measure,  but  there  l 

T • all,u,  H„|  Mother  Earth  lias  still  El  their  consent.  All  this  would  be  doubled,  and  we  intelligent  pereon  who  comprehends  t ie  m 

that  are  neither  buried  under  Klondyke  would  be  regarded  as  hypocrites,  if  we 'were  to  carry  upon  the  government  who ^does  no  * ,,, 

Dorados  Afric's  golden  sands,  where  out  the  designs  of  the  Philippine  annexationists.  war  taxes,  with  all  their  burdens,  mu 

snows  nor  bask  m Af. ics  goiaen  s»  , , to‘  form  an  essential  feature  of  our  revenue  I.i 

lumD0Oofn.midVwe?gld..g  a hundred  and  fifteen  It  is  announced  that  the  cabinet  is  unanimously  The  socialistic  issues  which  were  features 
.ounds  and  valued  at  »32,000.  has  just  been  picked  in  favor  of  holding  Manila  and  Manila  Bay,  that  Bryan  platform  were  really  never 
lii)  almost  on  the  surface  of  the  sandy  soil  near  a majority  favor  retaining  control  of  Luzon,  and  ^ seriousness.  It  is  true  that  votes  \se  * 

like  Wvnn  in  the  southern  district  of  Western  that  some  of  the  members  strongly  advocate  the  by  them  in  the  Presidential  campoi» 
Australia  by  a Roman  Catliolic  priest,  acting  as  retention  of  the  whole  Philippine  archipelago,  there,  both  in  the  cities  and  in  t,ic  ‘ % 
t for  a bedridden  parishioner,  who  had  been  This  is  a very  serious  matter,  and  one  which  ought  parts  of  the  country,  where  there  had 
informed  of  its  location  in  a vision.  The  story  is  to  attract  tlie  attention  and  excite  the  interest  of  distress,  due  to  a succession  of  poor  crops;  • 
a romantic  if  not  necessarily  a miraculous  one;  but  every  patriotic  American.  If  we  hold  Manila  and  then  abundant  crops  have  brought  prosperi  . \ 

*.  n-  itnhlin  of  Australia  its  most  inter-  Manila  Bay  without  the  rest  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  at  all  events,  the  farmers,  who  two  years  ago 

warehouse  reer 
,ing  themselves 

_ _1U  tlIC  WIIUIC  W1  blJW  V,IC  vat^  merit,  are  too  b 

island  we  shall  have  this  war.  AGUINALDO  is  just  paying  off  their  mortgages  to  bother  their  U 

nuners  u»  me  v.v.  - — now  posing  as  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  and  over  hard  questions  of  public  finance.  I 1S 

induced  to  say  where  he  had  picked  up  his  sacred  the  insui*rr«nt.s  undei*  t.ho.  load  nf  rj-Anoral  Pm  dent,  to  anv  one  who  takes  into  accoun 


AIU.  nt„,  y 3 six  thousand 

miners  to  the  spot,  the  moment  the  priest  could  be  now  posing  as  the  friend  of  the  Americans,  and  over  hard  questions  ot  public  nuance,  y *” 
induced  to  say  where  he  had  picked  up  his  sacred  the  insurgents,  under  the  lead  of  General  PlO  dent  to  any  one  who  takes  into  account  t ie - 
nugget,  recalls  to  mind  the  earliest  and  most  ex-  Pilar,  appear  to  be  rebelling  against  him.  The  of  public  discussion  on  the  questions  over  " 
cithig  days  of  Californian  and  Australian  gold-  insurgents  insist  that  the  islands  are  theirs,  and  the  press  and  the  stump-orators  were  by  tne 
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during  the  Presidential  electiou  that  the  country 
is  no  longer  interested  in  them;  although  there 
must  be  a tariff  question  and  a money  question  and 
a constant  danger  of  a Bryan  movement  and  cam- 
paign so  long  as  there  is  a tariff  law,  and  a mone- 
tary system  such  as  is  at  present  on  our  statute- 
books.  We  do  not  rid  ourselves  of  evils  by 
getting  excited  over  the  affairs  of  other  people  and 
of  distant  islands. 

As  to  the  questions  which  have  come  out  of  the 
war,  something  might  be  expected  that  would  make 
politics  interesting.  But  the  trouble  here  is  that 
the  questions  are  new,  and  the  next  step  is  re- 
mote; therefore  sides  have  not  been  formed.  The 
country  has  assumed  the  government  of  Hawaii, 
and  Puerto  Rico  and  Cuba  seem  inevitable. 
Probably,  if  the  Democrats  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  put  the  issue  to  the  front,  they  would  have  op- 
posed expansion;  and  if  they  could  have  pushed 
Bryan  aside,  their  opposition  would  have  been  a 
wholesome  movement.  But  as  it  is,  expansion  is 
an  accomplished  fact,  while  it  is  too  early  for  the 
country  to  divide  into  parties  on  the  question  of 
the  manner  of  government  that  shall  be  adopted 
for  our  oolonies.  Perhaps  the  time  and  the  op- 
portunity for  such  an  issue  will  never  meet.  Be- 
sides the  general  uncertainty  and  doubt  as  to  what 
is  to  be  done  with  respect  to  our  colonies,  the 
mind  of  the  people  is  distracted  over  the  conduct 
of  the  war. 

We  are  inclined  to  think  that  in  the  end  there 
will  be  more  of  a political  issue  in  this  question  of 
army  administration  than  there  seems  to  be  on 
the  surface,  for  the  essential  point  is  not  as  to  the 
guilt  or  incompetence  of  this  man  or  that  man,  of 
this  staff  department  or  that  staff  department.  It 
is  much  deeper  and  more  fundamental  than  that. 

It  goes  to  the  very  heart  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  before  the  army  question  can  be  satis- 
factorily settled  we  must  determine  whether  or  not 
it  will  be  wise  to  change  our  government  so  radi- 
cally that  it  will  be  a very  different  kind  of  gov- 
ernment from  that  which  the  fathers  supposed  tliyt 
they  were  framing.  At  the  moment  the  whou, 
country  is  indignant  by  reason  of  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings of  our  soldiers,  and  it  is  generally,  and 
with  some  reason,  supposed  that  this  indignation 
will  be  manifested  by  the  defeat  of  Republican 
candidates  for  Congress.  This,  judging  from  past 
examples  in  our  history,  would  be  the  natural  re- 
sult of  such  revelations  as  have  appeared  in  the 
newspapera  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
other.  It  may  be,  however,  that  Republican 
Congressional  candidates  will  escape  this  time, 
because  they  and  their  newspapers  are  at  one 
with  the  Democratic  newspapers  in  making  the 
Secretary  of  War  the  scapegoat  for  the  whole 
miserable  business.  There  is,  in  fact,  no  reason 
why  one  party  should  be  punished  more  than 
the  other  for  what  has  gone  on  and  is  going 
on  in  the  administration  of  the  affairs  of  the 
army,  for  the  main  fault  lies  with  the  system  uh- 
der  which  these  terrible  evils  are  not  only  proba- 
ble, but  almost  inevitable.  At  any  rate,  we  doubt 
if  the  voters  have  made  up  their  minds  to  punish 
Republican  Congressmen  for  what  they  firmly  be- 
lieve to  be  the  guilt  of  Mr.  Alger.  There  is 
abundant  excitement  over  the  matter,  it  is  true, 
and  some  effort  is  being  made  to  give  a political 
expression  to  the  excitement,  but  as  yet  there  is 
little  evidence  of  success  in  this  effort. 

Perhaps  another  cause  for  political  apathy  lies 
in  the  fact  that  the  people  have  come  at  last  to 
realize  fully  their  utter  helplessness.  They  are  in 
the  hands  of  the  boss,  and.  war  or  no  war,  public 
interest  or  public  apathy,  the  candidates  who  are 
to  be  nominated  will  be  those  who  are  selected  by 
Quay  or  Platt,  or  the  Connecticut  ring,  or 
Murphy  and  Croker,  or  Hanna  or  Foraker,  or 
Tanner  or  Altoeld.  With  many  men,  and  they 
the  men  who  have  the  most  intelligent  interest  in 
politics,  this  apathy  does  not  denote  indifference. 
It  may  mean  hopelessness  for  the  moment,  but 
there  is  resentment  also.  Moreover,  as  we  have 
indicated,  the  parties  are  nearer  together  on  ques- 
tions of  principle  than  ever  before.  There  is  less 
reason  than  ever  before  for  the  best  Republicans 
and  best  Democrats  to  remain  apart.  . There  is 
much  that  is  intensely  interesting  and  important 
in  the  near  future.  Large  issues  are  to  be  raised, 
and  large  questions  are  to  be  settled.  There  is 
sometimes  a calm  that  accompanies  a change  o 
sentiment,  just  as  there  often  is  a stillness  before 
a tumultuous  storm.  Before  the  next. Presidential 
election  there  is  sure  to  be  one  of  the  best  oppor- 
tunities for  the  formation  of  a new  party  that  this 
country  has  ever  witnessed.  Apathy  is  unnatural 
in  American  politics.  It  has  always  preceded  ex- 
citing 'times.  It  is  only  necessary  to  recall  the 
years  that  followed  the  “ Era  of  Good  Feeling  to 
conclude  that  the  present  indifference  is  a prelude 
to  important  shiftings  in  parties  and  to  much  ex- 
citement— excitement  that  is  very  likely  to  leie  to 


the  disappearance  of  the  kind  of  boss  who  rules  us 
now,  and  to  the  reappearance,  as  leaders,  of  intelli- 
gent and  educated  men.  Meanwhile,  in  view  of  the 
task  before  us,  let  us  assume  no  more  responsibili- 
ties than  we  in  ust. 


AUSTRALIAN  FEDERATION. 

Three  months  ago  the  result  of  the  referendum 
in  the  colonies  of  Australia  on  the  question  of  fed- 
eration appeared  to  persons  at  a distance  to  hold 
out  little  hope  of  the  consolidation  of  the  colonies 
under  a single  government.  The  press  in  England 
reluctantly,  aud  that  of  both  France  and  Germauy 
with  some  appearance  of  satisfaction,  arrived  at 
the  conclusion  that  the  refusal  of  New  South  Wales 
to  accept  the  proposed  constitution  would  at  least 
put  the  movement  back  for  many  years,  aud  might 
not  unlikely  lead  to  the  permanent  isolation  of  the 
various  colonies.  There  were  excuses  for  the  mis- 
understanding too,  yet  further  developments  would 
seem  to  prove  that  the  opinion  formed  was  a hasty 
one.  It  was  founded  on  the  idea  that  the  adhesion 
of  the  oldest  colony  of  the  Australian  group  was 
essential  to  any  federation,  and  this  is  now  freely 
admitted  in  Australia  itself;  the  error  lay  in  the 
hasty  conclusion  that  New  South  Wales  itself  was 
not  in  favor  of  joining  a federal  union. 

The  general  election  of  the  Parliament  of  that 
colony,  particulars  of  which  have  just  reached  this 
country,  disclose  the  true  position  of  the  matter, 
and  indicate  that  there  is  a strong  probability  that 
the  cause  of  the  federal  union  of  Australia  will 
triumph  within  a very  short  lime.  The  issue  tried 
at  the  recent  election  was  essentially  that  of  federa- 
tion, and  it  is  significant  that  in  the  contest  there 
was  no  anti-federation  party.  The  question  was 
not  as  to  the  policy,  but  as  to  the  terms,  of  union, 
and  the  voters  were  divided  into  hostile  camps  only 
on  the  questions  what  were  the  smallest  amend- 
ments iu  the  proposed  federal  constitution  that 
ought  to  satisfy  the  coloiiy  in  giving  its  adhesion 
to  the  scheme,  and  which  of  the  contending  leaders 
was  the  most  likely  to  bring  about  an  agreement. 
The  result  was  a victory  for  the  leader  of  the  ex- 
isting government,  and  the  acceptance  of  his  pro- 
gramme as  the  one  that  would  content  the  people 
of  New  South  Wales;  and  the  new  Parliament  has 
been  elected  pledged  to  support  him  in  the  effort 
to  secure  federation  practically  by  three  definite 
amendments  of  the  constitution. 

The  terms  laid  down  by  the  people  of  New  South 
Wales  as  the  price  of  their  adhesion  to  the  scheme 
of  union  are  briefly  these:  (1.)  Either  the  abolition 
of  the  equal  representation  of  large  and  small  col- 
onies in  the  federal  Senate,  or  some  other  efficient 
safeguard  against  a combination  of  the  less  pop- 
ulous colonies  overriding  the  federal  legislation 
passed  by  a majority  of  the  Chamber  elected  on  a 
population  basis.  (2.)  The  more  effectually  de- 


but eventually  accept;  and  if  so,  the  inclusion  of 
Western  Australia  and  Tasmania  can  only  be  a 
question  of  time.  Should  this  be  so,  the  action  of 
New  South  Wales  will  have  the  result,  whether  it 
be  for  better  or  worse,  of  moulding  the  latest  fed- 
eration of  the  English-speaking  people  upon  lines 
more  entirely  democratic  than  any  yet  attempted. 
Opinions  may  differ  as  to  the  probable  success  of 
the  experiment,  but  there  can  be  no  question  of  its 
interest  and  importance  for  all  who  are  taking 
part  in  the  development  and  application  of  dem- 
ocratic government  in  the  varying  conditions  of 
modern  society. 


ANARCHISM  AND  ASSASSINATION. 

No  more  startling  or  revolting  crime  could  have 
been  committed  than  the  murder  of  the  Empress  of 
Austria.  Not  since  Marie  Antoinette  was  sent  to 
the  guillotine  has  there  been  a crime  more  apt  to 
awaken  that  sentiment  of  chivalric  pity  and  indig- 
nation to  which,  on  the  earlier  occasion,  BURKE 
gave  expression  iu  words  that  are  likely  to  be  re- 
membered as  long  as  the  English  language  en- 
dures. Now,  as  then,  a queen  has  been  chosen  for 
murder  because  she  was  a queen,  but  in  this  case  it 
was  a queen  beloved  by  all  her  people.  It  is 
scarcely  conceivable  that  an  Austrian  or  a Hun- 
garian, even  an  anarchist,  could  have  been  found 
to  raise  his  dagger  against  the  beloved  Elizabeth, 
who  was  beloved  of  all  her  people,  and  whose  per- 
son formed,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  one  of  the 
strongest  bonds  of  the  dual  monarchy.  Only  a 
foreigner  could  do  it,  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that 
Austrian  mobs  should  have  risen  against  Italian 
residents  in  Austria  to  avenge  the  crime  of  an 
Italian. 

And  yet  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
wretch  committed  his  crime  as  an  Italian.  He  was 
a murderer  in  his  character  of  an  enemy  of  the  hu- 
man race.  Envy,  hatred,  and  malice,  and  all  un- 
charitableness, are  of  no  country.  Neither  are  they 
of  any  time.  We  are  apt  to  look  upon  anarchism 
as  a new  disease.  In  fact  it  is  as  old  as  failure. 
It  is  hard,  especially  for  an  American,  to  com- 
prehend that  anarchism  is  merely  an  embodied 
rage,  a human  rabies.  He  supposes  that  it  must 
have  some  political  object,  however  crazy,  and  be 
defended  by  some  pretence  of  reason,  however  fan- 
tastic. The  fact  is,  however,  that,  outside  of  Rus- 
sian Nihilism,  the  crimes  of  anarchism  have  no 
ulterior  motive.  The  murder  of  a man  or  of  a wo- 
man who  has  always  had  enough  to  eat  and  drink 
and  wear  is  to  the  anarchist  "of  action”  its  own 
reward.  If  anarchist  murder  were  a political 
crime,  having. a political  object,  its  complete  fail- 
ure might  teach  the  anarchists  to  take  up  some 
more  promising  method  of  agitation.  Everywhere 
the  effect  of  anarchist  crimes  has  been  to  strengthen 
the  form  of  government  and  the  state  of  society 


tioTof  any  provision  which  necessarily  involves  is  “ educated  man,  ‘"to 'kimw.To 

the  imposition  of  high  protective  duties  bj  the  fed  freely,”  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 

eral  government  Subject  to  the  —him » t of*.  ^‘^’Hnen  should  stefyeto  sweep  away  the  whole 
constitution  in  these  respects  the  peop  fabric  of  government  which  oppresses  them,  and 

South  Wales  have  declared  that  they  will  accept  “ nihil  "Z  its  place.  Yet, 

the  act  framed  by  the  convention.  - even  i„  Russia,  every  violence  of  Nihilism  reacts 

The  proposals  arise  naturally  out  of  upon  tlie  viole„t,  a J establishes  more  firmly  the 

stances  of  the  mothei -colony  , f svstem  of  which  thev  complain  and  against  which 

group.  She  is  to-day  the  most  populo ns  of  the  e*  # ^ ^ by 

colonies;  she  is  also  the  only  one  of  tl  nsjosinatioii.”  The  present  Czar  sits  more  secure- 


has  adopted  a free-trade  policy,  and,  as  a large  tna-  ft^^mTthe^  throne  because  his 

jority  of  her  people  believe.  she  has  doite  so  to  ^ ^.all(jfathe,.  was  murdered.  The  assassination  of 

Carnot  weakened  the  Radicals  and  the  Socialists 
in  whose  interest  it  was  supposed  to  have  been 
committed.  Who  can  doubt  that  the  murder  of  the 
German  Emperor  would  do  more  than  anything  else 
to  delay  the  inevitable  political  modernization  of 
Germany?  So  long  as  the  existing  social  state  in 
any  country  seems  to  the  majority  of  its  people— 
the  majority  in  weight  as  well  as  in  number- 


great  increase  of  her  prosperity  ami  wealth 
the  colony  possessed  of  the  largest  population,  he 
largest  and  least -encumbered  revenue,  ami  the 
greatest  developed  wealth,  her  people  consider  that 
thev  alone  will  be  called  upon  to  make  a sacrifice 
for 'the  sake  of  federation,  and  it  would  seem  that 
in  these  demands  they  have  formulated  an  ulti- 
niatiim  for  the  acceptance  or  rejection  of  the  less 

populous  and  prosperous  colonie®'  “/holds  o/t  preferabte'to  anarchy,  "so  "long  will  a crime  com- 
be questioned  that  the  coui-se  adopt  luitted  to  overthrow  the  social  order  have  the  ef- 

the  best  holies  of  an  agreement.  * , feet  iff  strengthening  that  order. 

the  great  and  small  colonies  had  equal  rep  ^ repeat  ti)at  t}ie  passions  which  pruuuce  an- 

archism are  not  new.  What  is  new  is  me  facil- 
itv  of  communication  which  the  diffusion  of  the 
arts  of  reading  and  writing  and  printing  has 
brought  with  it.  Any  rabid  human  animal  who 
would  hesitate  to  murder  if  he  believed  that  the 
result  would  he  his  own  prompt  and  quiet  ettace- 
ment  is  encouraged  to  do  murder  by  the  hope  or 
becoming  a hero  to  other  rabid  human  animals  who 
will  know  of  his  crime  and  envy  his  precedency. 
The  love  of  notoriety  conquers  the  fear  of  death. 
It  lias  been  suggested  that  to  defeat  the  desire  for 
notoriety  is  to  furnish  the  most  effectual  preventive 
for  the  crimes  of  anarchists.  The  suggestion  is 
worthy  of  attention  in  the  international  councils 
to  which  the  cruel  murder  of  the  Empress  of  Aus- 
tria may  lead. 


sen tation* ' ami' Ne w So u t tl  Wales  was  almost  in 
variably  outvoted.  Iu  all  the 
objected  to  the  constitution  was  dictated  by  the 
delegates  from  the  three  smaller  colonies  ami  by 
her  present  action  New  South  Wales  merely  states 
the  lowest  terms  of  concession  by  the Jess  pop 
Ions  colonies  on  which  she  will  join  with  them  „ 
a tederation  in  which  at  present  she  has  l.ttle  to 
receive  and  a good  deni  logne.  , 

The  interesting  question  now  is, 
other  colonies  are  prepared  to  go  to  secure  H e 
senior  colony's  adhesion  to  the ^ “ouUl 
fact,  means  its  acceptance.  The  p 1 ,|  t 

seem  to  be  hopeful.  There  is  scarce!)  a doubt  at 
Victoria  will  agree,  and  it  appeal's  likely  that 
Queensland  will  come  in  on  Hie  terms  proposed. 
It  is  probable  that  South  Australia  will  hesitate, 
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r„E  Empress  Eliz^tl.  of  tlfe 
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ITlIie  hold . physic  ians  were  summoned,  but  her  M»j  y 

died  almost  immediately.  ,t_j  i*  switzer- 

\s  capital  punishment  has  been  abolished  in 
tod  Lnechml  will  probably  be  tomed  over  u Au. ui 
for  trial,  on  ibo  ground  of  tlie  Empress  • right 

•^SfiSSSt  especially  when  they  labored  under  the 

Sd  main  1SS4?  «««*!.»  -uual.y  l.-ft 
Vienna  after  u stay  there  of  several  years.  with 
out  ever  having  even  Kd  eyes  on  ' Jin*  fB°tto 
sort  of  "Frans  den  Kaiser.  for  even  In  the 
days  prior  to  the  tragedies  of  the  Srahrenberg 
Lake  and  of  Meyerling,  which  exercised  so  sad- 
dening an  influence  upon  the  Inter  portion  of  lur 
earner8  she  held  heraelf  as  far  as  possible  aloof 

from  court  functions,  while  I car I remember 

her  ever  taking  part  in  those  entertainments  of 
tlie  Viennese  aristocracy,  such  as.  for  instance,  of 
the  Metternichs,  the  Andrnssys.  and  the  Schw ara- 
enbergs,  which  the  other  members  of  the  reign- 
ing family,  including  the  Emperor,  were  wont  to 
honor  with  their  presence. 

The  first  time  that  1 had  the  opportunity  of  see- 
ing Elizabeth,  save  at  a distance,  was  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  of  the  late  Empress  Augusta  to 
Vienna,  and  the  contrast  between  these t two i Em, 
presses,  personifying,  lltc  one.  the  traditions  and 
the  prestige  of  the  so-called  Holy  Roman  Empire, 
the  other  the  glare  of  the  new  fledged  and  some- 
what parvenu  German  Empire  has  always  re- 
mained Impressed  upon  my  mind.  Efnpress  Au- 
gusta, although  at  tire  time  a manifest  sep  ua- 
genurhm,  was  arrayed  in  the  most  giHjsli  fndnon. 

A light  muslin  dress  with  a sash,  wlrtch  might 
have  been  suitable  for  a girl  la  her  teens  only 
served  to  render  still  more  marked  tire  artifices 
that  had  been  called  into  use  to  give  a correspond- 
ingly juvenile  appearance  to  a face  that  sug- 
gested eoahrei  and  paint,  and  which  was  sur- 
mounted by  an  enormous  brown  wig. 

Her  voice,  as  every  one  wlio  knew  ber  may 
very  well  remember,  was  pitched  in  such  high 
tones  and  was  so  loud  and  so  devoid  of  softness 
that  it  resembled  a positive  screech,  while  her 
gestures  were  jerky,  and  her  movements  both 
rapid  and  nervous.  Beside  tier  was  tbe  Empress 
Elizabeth,  who.  although  the  mother  of  a married 
daughter,  looked  a mere  girl,  dressed  in  the  most 
quiet  aud  sombre  fashion,  the  pallor  of  her  face 
unrelieved  by  one  bit  of  paint,  her  voice  melodi- 
ously soft,  the  very  perfection  of  quiet  grace  and 
supreme  elegance.  Tbe  Viennese,  in  sime  of  all 
that  has  been  said  to  lire  contrary,  did  not  love 
their  Empress  much,  resenting  ber  reluc  tance  to 
sh8w  herself  in  public.  But  I think  that  they 
were  proud  of  her  on  that  day,  and  realized  tbe 
immeasurable  distance  that  separates  tbe  Haps- 
burga  from  tire  Hohenzollcrns. 

Subsequently  I learned  to  know  her  better,  es- 
pecially after  having  taken  part  in  some  of  those 
hunts  in  which  she  used  to  delight,  and  for  ihe 
sake  of  which  we  were  wont  each  year  to  migrate 
for  a time  from  Vicuna  to  Pesth.  and  I had  sev- 
eral opportunities  of  observing  how  very  kind  a 
heart  bow  geuerous  ami  considerate  a nature, 
and  bow  simple  and  unaffected  a mind  there  were 
concealed  under  that  somewhat  cold  reserve  and 
chilly  if  beautiful  exterior,  which  somehow  or 
other  brought  home  to,  one  the  thought  of  the 
analogy  that  existed  between  herself  and  her  favorite 
flower,  that  flower  of  the  snow  covered  Alps,  namely,  the 
edelweiss. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  record  here  the  history  of  her 
childhood,  nor  the  romance  of  a marriage  which  took 
place  when  she  was  but  seventeen.  Every  one  knows 
that  she  was  the  daughter  of  that  grand  old  patriarch  Duke 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  or  whom  so  ninny  entertaining 
anecdotes  are  current  throughout  southern  Germany  to 
this  day.  He  permitted  his  sons  and  daughters  to  grow 
up  as  they  listed,  and,  with  the  exception  of  his  eldest  son, 
who  married  an  actress  and  became  the  father  of  the  in- 
famous Countess  Lariscb.they  have  all  turned  out  remark 
able  men  and  women.  The  younger  son.  Duke  Charles 
Theodore,  is  famous  throughout  the  world  as  an  oculist, 
and  has  to  his  credit  some  three  thousand  cataract  opera- 
tions. 

One  of  the  daughters  is  the  ex-Queen  of  Naples,  who 
Itehavcd  with  such  magnificent  gallantry  at  the  siege  of 
Gaela.  where  she  assumed  the  charge  of  the  heroic  de- 
fence of  the  fortress  in  lieu  of  her  craven  husband,  that 
the  Czar  conferred  upon  her  the  order  of  St.  George, 
she  being  the  only  woman  who  hits  ever  received  this 
rare  distinction.  Another  daughter  was  that  Duchess  of 
Alen«;on  who  stood  aside  and  sacrificed  her  Ufe  in  order 
to  permit  others  to  make  their  escape  from  the  flumes 
of  the  charity  bazar  at  Paris  two  years  ago.  Empress 
Elizabeth  was  unite  as  much  of  a heroine  as  either  of 
these  sisters,  although  few  people  were  aware  of  the 
fact  until,  ou  the  day  of  her  assassination,  she  actually 
walked  from  the  Duke  of  Brunswick's  monument  to  the 
wharf  at  Gencvu  after  being  stubbed  to  the  heart,  and 
subsequently  expired  without  uttering  a wurd  of  com-* 
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plaint,  only  asking  tire  "" 

owu  ebarH.ilcru.nc  way.  c,dc9t, 

There  was  yet  anotber  slater. jn  (|rdcr 
Helene  by  name.  whom  ll  tnq  ,i,<„|.,l„it,iment 

marry  tbe  youngest.  Yet.  in  spite  £ , 

sustained  by  Princess  ^"i.^JJ’Sitobeth.  The  lit- 
friend  and  most  clever  eou  support  when  she 

ter  stood  in  sore  need  of  For  uot  only  tbe  court, 

first  went  to  Vienna  «a»  bnde  *™“en  imperial 
the  aristocracy,  and  tbe  P«oP  ■ , 0f  (|,e  alleged  inadc- 

family  were  against  fra-  n.ay  be 

quacy  of  her  rank,  r ' juW  the  masterful 

said  to  have  been  her  ’ o wj|0  )utcr  on  was  abetted 

nml  imperluus  Duchess  * P ' w widowed  and  demented 
and  supported  therein  by  the  now  »>«  Mexico.  It  was 

sssssti 

childhood  d v^r' t|,u  latter  were  extraordinary, 

widle'e'ven  '^“ZTmZrara  of  ti.e  science  of  htmting.  m 

,heTbrNr^irer'=‘“iratrMri^- 

stones  of  her  alleged  oddities  arc  bused  on  mere  hearsay, 


ELIZABETH,  BMI'lCfiSS  OF  AUSTRIA- 

and  utterly  devoid  of  foundation,  originating  with  people 
who  neither  knew  the  Empress  nor  were  even  acquainted 
with  her  by  sight. 

To  a clever,  high-spirited  woman  possessed  of  the  origi- 
nality of  Elizubeth  there  could  have  been  nothing  more 
dreary  and  intensely  tiresome — nay,  even  exasperating— 
limn  the  strict  rules  and  laws  of  etiquette  which  have 
been  in  force  ut  the  court  of  Vienna  ever  since  the  days 
when  Austria  and  Spuiii  were  united  under  the  same 
crown  The  Empress  rebelled  against  nil  these  rettric* 
lions,  which,  had  she  permitted,  would  have  regulated  by 
century-old  precedent  her  every  act,  her  every  gesture, 
nay,  her  very  speech.  Of  course  her  revolt  in  the  matter 
led  to  her  being  taxed  with  eccentricity.  For  the  moment 
that  any  one  declines  to  comply  with  the  conventions  of 
our  social  system,  no  matter  how  empty  u sham  they  nmy 
be,  he  or  she  is  at  once  set  down  as  being  mentally  unbal- 
anced. The  Empress's  dislike  of  being  stared  at  through 
field-glasses  and  telescopes,  which  the  Viennese  were  iu 
the  habit  of  levelling  at  her  whenever  they  got  a chance, 
and  her  consequent  avoidance,  us  fur  us  possible,  of  every 
public  uppearuucc.  naturally  went  fur  to  give  fresh  color 
to  these  stories  concerning  the  alleged  lack  of  balance 
of  her  mind;  and  when,  after  the  terrible  death  of  her  only 
son,  she  sought  oblivion  for  her  sorrow,  and  u relief  from 
the  insomniu  which  was  one  of  the  lasting  effects  of  the 
shock,  by  constant  travel  and  change  of  scene,  people  in- 
sisted that  she  was  completely  and  entirely  mad.  Yet 
nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth,  aiid  those  who 
were  ut  the  court  of  Vienna  at  the  time  of  the  tragedy 
of  Meyerling  and  during  the  sad  months  which  followed 
thul  event,  und  who  witnessed  the  fortitude  with  which 
Elizabeth  boro  her  own  sorrow  aud  made  it  her  duty  to 


,he  sorely  stricken  Emperor,  to  wlmm  she  was  the 
soothe  the  80  3 [ the  horrible  uffmr.  cun  bear 

fltr8‘,  mu  at^nmny  to  the  tael  that  no  one  in  the  world 
f 1 deserving  of  Ihe  accusation  of  being  crazy  or 
r„  mentally  unbalanced  than  the  kind  beurUd,  charita- 
ble. and  altogether  blameless  Empress  of  Austror^^ 


THE  “NEW  YORK”  AT  SANTIAGO. 

Tl,„  u'kkklt  desires  to  add  a few  words  to  tlie  de- 
scription  of  the  navnl  baf.je  of  Santiago  (published,  with 
u chnrt  iu  the  issue  of  September  3),  from  which  credit  to 
it,,,  flue  ship  JV«e  Yoik  was  oniitted.  It  is  always  diffi- 
c It  "m  preparing  a report  of  ibis  kind  so  soon  after  the 
art  uni  ,5tct  rret.ee  of  events,  lo  escape  error,  und  it  is 
, v grat.f Jilts  lo  be  able  to  rectify  any  errors  lira 
may  have  been  committed  as  soon  us  tbey  nuy  l*  pom  ed 
ouf  The  ships  company  of  the  A tic  Ivik  feel  justly 
aggrieved  because  their  ship  was  left  out  of  uccuuni  in 
the  chart  published  by  tbe  Wheel*.  This  omlsaton  is 
especially  disturbing  us  it  is  known  that  the  captain  o 
the  Cristobal  Colon  gave  us  bis  reason,  lo  the  Italian  naval 
ultaebt  for  i mining  liU  ship  ashore  that  the  -Vic  lark 
was  coming  up  so  fust  as  to  make  tins  action i imperative 
the  Seif  York  tunning  at  17  knots  and  the  (Mm > at  18.7 
knots  In  the  text  of  tlie  article  it  was  stated  that  the 
V,  ,r  )'../•*  bad  gone  to  Siboncy  on  the  morning  of  .1  uly  8. 
The  flag -ship  started  for  Siboney,  but,  upon  noticing 
heavy  smoke  rising  nbove  tbe  entrance  lo  Santi- 
ago Harbor,  put  about  at  9.87  A.M..  almut  a mile 
and  a half  west  of  Siboncy.  By  10.40  a m.  (or 
an  hour  later)  tbe  Nem  York  bad  passed  the 
mouth  of  the  lmrbor,  and  was  half-way  betwe.  a 
Morro  ami  tbe  point  where  tbe  Oi/unulo  and 
Teresa  were  beached  some  five  or  ten  minutes 

lal8be  passed  the  burning  wrecks  at  10  55  A.M  , 
and  wus  then  rapidly  overhauling  tbe  1 ueaga.  The 
hitter  turned  in  toward  the  shore  at  11.15,  cross- 
ing the  Nm  York'i  hows  not  more  than  a mile  or 
a mile  aud  a half  distant-so  close,  in  fact,  that 
the  pursuers  could  easily  see  the  bpamsh  crew 
without  the  use  of  glasses.  When  the  itraya 
struck  the  reef,  she  was  just  forward  of  the  Aoe 
York's  starboard  beam.  Tlie  flag  ship  le.l  the 
low  to  look  after  tlie  wreck,  and  kept  ou  after 
tlie  Colon,  and  at  11.35  beard  Hie  explosion  of  the 
Viaarn't  magazines,  the  Vizcaya  at  that  moment 
bearing  on  the  Herr  York  s slnrboard  quarter,  with 
the  lorn  abeam.  Tbe  Nea  York , there  ore.  at  the 
time  the  Colon  went  ashore  (at  11.45),  was  just 
about  where  lltc  Colon  is  shown  on  lltc  chart  ate, 
and  the  actual  position  of  the  Colon  should  be 
marked  considerably  further  west  ou  the  chart. 
The  JVeio  York  was  unquestionably  tn  tbe  clmse, 
anil  was  one  of  tbe  most  important  factors  in  tbe 

U The  surrender  of  tlie  Colon  was  principally  due 
to  tbe  fire  of  tbe  18  inch  guns  of  the  Oregon, 
which  ship  has  not  received  all  the  credit  due  her 
for  her  splendid  conduct  iu  this  affair.  Hie 
Brooklyn,  on  the  contrary,  has  received  much 
more  than  her  deserts  in  popular  but  not  in  pro- 
fessional estimation.  8lie  was  so  far  out  at  sea 
during  the  chase  that  the  distance  between  her 
and  the  Colon  was  five  miles,  so  that  her  8-incn 
shots  could  not  reach  the  Spanish  ship.  Indeed, 
tbe  only  shots  that  carried  to  tbe  Colon  were  the 
18  inch  shots  of  the  Oregon.  The  Arm  lork 
throughout  the  chase  was  the  nearest  of  all  the 
American  vessels  to  the  shore,  und  received  the 
fire  of  the  Spanish  batteries  iu  passing  them. 


W ILFORD  WOODRUFF. 

W ilford  Woodruff,  fourth  President  of  the 
Mormon  Church,  who  died  in  Suu  Francisco 
September  2.  from  kidney  troubles  and  old  age, 
wus  horn  iu  Farmington.  Hartford  County,  ton* 
necticut,  March  1.  1807.  His  ancestors  bin  lived 
in  that  section  for  many  generations.  In  »'* 
first  years  of  manhood  he  disagreed  with  his 
family  on  religious  mutters,  holding  tjmt  the 
Churches  of  the  time  lucked  true  spirituality. 
He  und  his  brother  Azmon  were  in  Oswego.  Hew 
York,  in  18:13,  und  heard  the  preaching  of  two 
Mormon  elders.  Both  were  converted  by  a single 

Wilford  was  sent  to  Kirtlund,  Ohio,  where  lie 
became  a favorite  of  the  so  - culled  prophet  Joseph 
Smith,  llis  time,  until  1843.  was  taken  up  almost  en- 
tirely with  his  travels  to  preach  the  new  gospel.  lie 
travelled  all  through  the  United  Slates  aud  iu  many  AU- 
ropeun  countries.  In  England,  in  1838,  he  directed^ 
large  force  of  missionaries,  and  his  success  so  arousal 
the  clergy  that  a petition  against  tlie  Mormons  was  sen 
to  Parliament.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  move- 
ment. of  the  Mormons  to  Salt  Lake  after  the  shooting 
of  the  prophet  Joseph  Smith  by  an  Illinois  mob  in 

He  became  President  of  the  Church  in  1887.  succeeding 
John  Taylor,  who  had  followed  Brigham  loung. 
Taylor  died  while  eluding  arrest  for  polygamy,  aim  » • 
Woodruff  was  selected  iu  secret,  and  for  many  muni 
did  not  show  himself  in  public.  . 

Under  his  administration  have  occurred  most  oi  iu 
events  which  have  brought  the  Mormon  Church  into  cot* 
sonnnee  with  American  ideas.  The  United  States  cotds- 
cutcd  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  worth  °f  c ,u. , t. 
property  soon  after  he  came  into  office,  mid  uflc.r  t 
blow,  and  after  the  penitentiary  had  been  tilled  whli  P°- 
lyguinista,  aud  all  the  Church  leaders  had  been  on ve 
into  hiding,  the  pressure  became  so  great  that,  on  oeptem 
ber  24, 1880,  he  issued  a manifesto  counselling  the  una 
donmeut  of  polygamy.  ... 

This  manifesto  ended  the  tight  on  religious  lines  « ii‘<- 
had  waged  bitterly  iu  Utah.  Effective  opposition  to  *-tu . • 
hood  ended  when  lie  and  tlie  other  members  of  trie,  fl*1' ' 
inon  First  Presidency  declared  soon  ufter  that  “ the  C bm 
will  not  assert  nuy  right  to  control  the  political  actmn  *' 
its  members.”  It  is  a matter  of  record  in  Utah.  ' 

that  this  olcdire  lias  not  been  kcut  since  Statehood 
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(minted.  I* resident  Woodruffs  Inst  sermon  called  for 
contenting  himself  w til  lou  Woodruff,  bus  been 

'I'll n destruction  of  new 

WESTMINSTER. 

^isspsr^ssMgfS 

Westminster  occup  ed  a pleasa  »^re  some  fifteen 
upon  the  north  bank  of  the  eraser  « • delta 

mile,  from  its.  mouih.  which  ta . « * ■ '“"LJJ  utan& 


colony  for  a tortinea  • . 185g  ve  soldiers 

ITnew  diggings,  wUose  story  Is  Xe"  of 

chapters  ill  the  wihl  „ New  Westminster  a 

the  suhstantiul  results  . , the  new  colony  of 

flourishing  town,  and  the  cap  d boomers 

British  Columbia,  which  ti  e * ddmnters 

=ii^5l£ss!l 

SSaSfittfta-?* 

COThe^greaiest_resourcc^o^lliis^8tru^nlm^li^ilc^city 

SoVanmraliy  ascend  the  Fr^'f^8^'*^  *"  ““nTies 

anmialfvy^The  population  of  New  Westminster  approach- 

^The'  w hole1  centre  of  ll.e  citv  was  destroyed  by  Xl.tr  con- 
fl  i.rration  which  began  tipou  the  wharves,  and  s\vept  away 

saw™iills:  Uitnhery arils,  shippiug.  rail vyay  stntions.^bMi^ 

aa' been WdTShc*  A very  high  wind  Was 

grill'd  is's 

Vaucouve'  So  much  of  this  loss  is  of  that  inestimable 
kind  wilieli  consisted  iu  old  assdci;i lions  and  religious  and 
cX“  advantages  that  it  is  doiih.  u vvhc.ber  lhe 
town  cun  ever  fully  recover  from  this  final  mow  to  an 
existeuce  wltich  lias  already  outlived  many  holies  and 
survived  many  reverses. 
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IIkai*»u  ai'.tk.bs  ok  Okskbai.  Grkknu, 

Camp  Diwky,  Tamwo,  Awjwt  «,  1893. 

All  the  troops  already  landed  have  had  their  baptism 
of  fire  except  the  Astor  Battery,  which  is  eating  its  lieart 
out  here  iu  camp.  Not  beine  armed  with  rifles  the  men 
cannot  be  used  as  infantry,  and  ns  there  is  no  place  pos- 
sible for  the  guns  in  the  intrenchments  at  the  frpPt,  thej 
caunot  move  a wheel.  The  affair  on  Sunday  night  last, 
which,  I am  sure,  lias  been  much  exaggerated  by  came, 
did  not  assume  the  proportions  of  a battle,  but  might  be 
called  a brisk  engagement.  The  force  of  the  enemy  lias 
been  variously  estimated  from  two  to  four  thousand;  and 
our  troops,  including  the  supports,  counted  probably  less 
Ilian  a thousand,  all  told.  The  losses  iu  the  Tenth  Penn- 
sylvania were  ten  percent,  of  their  uumlier,  and  this  large 
proportion  was  due  to  their  exposed  position  m the  rice- 
swamp  to  the  right  of  our  short  intrenched  line.  A great 
many  of  the  other  losses  occurred  on  the  -way  from  the 
post  of  supports  to  the  firing-line,  for  there  is  a danger- 
zone  of  several  hundred  yards  between  our  picket-line 
and  the  inlrencliments  The  situation  at  the  front,  briefly 
described,  is  this:  Our  troops  have  intrenched  themselves 
from  the  sea  shore  to  a point  beyond  the  1'asai  road,  a 
distance  of  1460  yards.  Most  of  this  line  is  through 
thickets  of  bamboo  and  other  tropical  growth,  and  it  is 
all  on  low  marshy  ground.  The  intrenchments  are  not 
continuous,  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  between 
the  sea-shore 'and  the  Calle  Heal,  a distance  of  about  800 
yards,  they  are  detached  rifle-pits,  and  have  been  limit 
since  Sunday  night.  Near  the  sea-shore  the  trenches  are 
1300  yatds  from  the  formidable  sandbag  batteries  of  the 
enemv,  and  on  the  extreme  right  they  come  within  250 
yards'  of  a strong  timber  block-house,  which  bears  the 
number  14  in  plain  figures.  The  Spanish  rifle-pits  near 
the  sea  shore  have  apparently  been  abandoned;  but  from 
the  Calle  Real,  which  is  the  main  thoroughfare  from 
Manila  to  Cavil e,  and  runs  near  the  sea  eastward  to 
block  - house  No.  14,  their  intrenchments  are  very  nu- 
merous and  irritatingly  near  our  lines.  We  have  thus 
gone  on  steadily  occupying  a position  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  insurgents,  who  have  retired  from  the  posi- 
tion on  the  left,  but  now  find  themselves  on  the  right, 
between  our  rifle-pits  iu  front  and  our  picket-line  and 
supports  in  the  rear.  There  1ms  been  no  unpleasantness 
about  this  occupation  thus  far,  but  the  insurgents  are  a 
source  of  considerable  annoyance  and  trouble,  for  force 
lias  to  lie  used  to  prevent  them  from  firing  from  our 
trenches  when  the  line  is  perfectly  quiet.  Their  idea  of 
lighting  Seems  to  lie  t<»  blaze  away  into  the  landscape  and 
make  a£  much  noise  as  possible.  To-day,  ns  I write, I can 
recognize  the  dull  sound  of  the  Napoleonic  bronze  six- 
inch.  gun  they  have  up  close  in  the  rear  of  our  trenches, 
near  the  Pasai  road,  the  highway  parallel  to  the  Calle 
Real, and  only  a few  hundred  yards  east  of  it.  This  gun 
is  mounted  on  a limber-carriage  with  small  wheels,  and 
bears  the  date  1803,  and  also  the  date  when  a Krupp 
breech  was  put  on,  1874.  Every  time  they  fire  this,  the 
Spaniards  reply,  and  as  they  have  the  range  of  our  earth- 
works perfectly,  their  shells  often  cause  considerate  in- 
jury. Three  'men  of  the  Twenty-third  regulars  were 


killed  iu  that  "ay  last  nd'clngHlou, 

tween  our  hues  and  the  suuuros  ^ the  str0ngert, 

south  of  which  .the  Spn  ' ;n^,.set.re,i  bv  the  two  above- 
are  impassable  ncc-s«ainps.  nte  and  thc  great 

mentioned  roads  '‘tiding  , ti,e  neighborhood  of 

swamps  extend  «“^8rLttd8f“re  simply  canals  of  mud. 

the  Pasig  River  The  road.  the  light  two- 

b, owing  for 

a week'lind^it  hM^wm^m^issible^to  jand 
great  danger  in  sw“n\p'"|?j  lr00DS  0f  the  Fourteenth  and 
Native  lighters,  loaded  i ^‘Vire^owed  over  from  Cavil*. 
Twenty-third  regulars,  "e™.  . Cnsco6  is  to  throw 

The  method  adopted  i'J  l8nd  ® n6  ti,ey  drift  through 
out  an  anchor  and  let  them  drag  it  as  tney  i But  ®n 

the  surf  thus  kceP‘“*  .'5*  ^ so  heavy  tlint  two  of 

Wednesday  ' s„cho“and  drifted  broadside 

the  casco*  broke  from  their * wreaked  and  smashed 

on  to  the  beach  The  first ^one  was  wreoae  in  a 

to  pieces  in  a drifted  into 

llttliifli 

mmsm 

skj  nrss  rs V 

jssrsnsr  sr . 2;.;k£<  - 

I ung1  Turn-  Pen.  Great  stalwart  soldiers,  clothed  only 
in  a knap^ck,  stalked  through  the  whole  ramp  to  And 
their  places  away  down  the  line;  others,  having  lost 
clothes,  and  with  their  accoutrements  ,innS"?-  ,™  , a* 
bamboo  to  dry  in  the  strung  wmd  wan^ml  about  as 
complacently  as  if  they  were  in  full  dress  and  all  the 
while  the  nulives— men,  women,  and  children— in  appar 
ent  unconsciousness  of  the  white  nudity  of  the  soldiers 
tairS  olfa  brisk  trade  with  such  of  ll.e  men  ns  could 
find  their  money.  Fortunately  no  one  was  seriously  hurt 
in  this  landing,  although  several  were  nearly  drowned 
From  tins  brief  resume  of  the  situation  here  it  will  be 
seen  that  our  position  is  not  altogether  satisfactory.  'Ve 
are  losing  valuable  lives  every  day,  and  sm.ply  holding  he 
lines  Of  course.it  was  necessary  lo  occupy  the  fiunt 
positions,  because,  in  case  ive  go  into  Mam  a by  this  road, 
which  is  apparently  the  only  one  we  can  take,  it  is  id  so- 
lately  necessary  to  be  ahead  of  the  insurgents,  to  stop 
Dlnuder  and  outrage.  We  are  now  waiting  for  the  mo- 
ment to  arrive  when  the  navy  shall  co-operate  with  the 
army,  and  in  one  decisive  blow  bring  about,  the  reduction 
of  the  town.  When  that  moment  will  lie  I do  not  ven- 
ture to  prognosticate;  certainly  not  while  a monsoon  is 
blowing.  The  camp  oracle  declares  it  will  not  come  urn 
til  the  Monrtdiiork  urrives.  He  made  the  same  prophecy 
before  the  Monterey  reached  us,  winch  she  did  on  inure 
day  I have  always  been  of  the  opinion  Hint  the  town 
would  be  surrendered  as  soon  ns  llie  army  made  such  a 
display  in  force  that  llie  inhabitants  would  be  confident 
of  protection  sgninsi  llie  insurgents.  The  troops  of  the 
third  expedition,  which  arrived  on  Sunday-,  are  landing 
here  as  fast  as  the  weather  will  permit,  and  in  a few  days 
the  bulk  of  the  army  will  lie  in  this  camp 
No  one  who  lins  not  experienced  tbc  weather  we  have 
been  having  lately  can  form  any  idea  of  the  discomforts 
of  camp  life  in  the  almost  continuous  downpour  winch 
has  been  going  on  for  the  last  week.  Every  article  of 
clothimr  is  drenched,  and  the  unfortunates— and  there  are 
many  of  them— who  have  but  one  suit  of  clothes,  and 
that  a ennvas  one,  have  not  known  what  it  is  to  be  dry  for 
daya.  Boots'mid  shoes  are  always  wet.  Every- morning 
they  arc  covered  with  bine  mould,  inside  and  out,  and  if 
one  tries  lo  clean  nnd  oil  them  limy  are  us  bad  again  in 
five  minutes.  I saw  a parade  of  llie  Nebraska  regiment 
last  night  in  the  company  streets.  A large  proportion  of 
the  meu  were  in  their  under-clothes,  and  scarcely  one  had 
a complete  uniform.  All  the  troops  look  ns  if  they  had 
been  through  a six  months’  active  campaign,  and  the 
camp  looks  like  a lacustrine  village.  But  there  is  almost 
no  illness  as  yet  among  the  men,  and  their  spirits  are  ex- 
ulterant.  General  Greene  is  the  busiest  man  in  camp,  as 
may  be  imagined,  for  in  addition  to  the  military  opera- 
tions at  the  front,  the  difficulties  about  supplies,  about 
tbc  landing  of  troops,  and  the  transportation  increase 
daily,  nnd  very  much  add  to  the  labors  of  the  one  upon 
whom  the  whole  responsibility  rests.  Thc  example  of 
the  general’s'  unflagging  energy  is  invaluable  and  con- 
tagious, and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  iroops 
have  unbounded  confidence  in  him.  Thus  far  all  the  ac- 
tive work  in  the  field  has  been  done  by  the  troops  in 
General  Greene  s brigade,  and  they  have  proved  them- 
selves most  efficient  soldiers  iu  every  respect. 

F.  D.  Millet. 


neneral  Merrill,  with  the  third  expedition  arrived  here 
General  mere  . „|e  lroop8  have  not  yet  all  hem 

on  Monday,  July  . rougi,  weather  in  the  bay,  which 
makes  landhig  on  the  beach  at  Camp  Dewey  extremely 
Jtilv  29  a regiment  of  our  troops  has  each 
marched  up  tw o miles  from  camp  towards  Ma- 
n?la  Md  pTace.  in  trenches  dug  j list  ahead  of  tl.e  insurgent 
H,  ™ To  make  this  occupation  it  was  necessary  to  or- 


OUR  TROOPS  IN  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

[Special  Cuuukspondkxck  ok  “Hahpku’s  Weekly.”] 

Camp  Drwky,  Augutl  7,  1898. 

Thk  Monterey,  black  ami  ugly  steamed  into  Manila 
Bay  on  Thursday,  August  4,  ami  dropped  anchor  opposite 
Cavite.  With  her  coming  a new  chapter  opens  in  the 
story  of  the  siege  of  Manila.  Many  weary  days  has  the 
admiral  watched  for  the  arrival  of  the  Monitor,  for  with 
her  and  the  Monndnock , following  closely  in  her  wake,  lie 
bns  nothing  to  fear  from  the  Spanish  10 -inch  guns  in 
Manila,  or  the  interference  of  the  big  German  battle-ship, 
which  lies  threateningly  among  the  foreign  fleet,  barring 
llie  way  to  the  Philippine  capital.  The  Germans  still 
maintain  their  hostile  attitude  towards  us,  although,  since 
the  energetic  action  of  Admiral  Dewey  towards  them, 
they  have  shown  a wholesome  respect  for  our  blockade 
regulations.  An  American  who  came  down  on  a German 
transport,  and  was  transferred  lo  the  German  flag-ship, 
reports  that  the  German  officers  told  him  Admiral  Die- 
derich  would  not  allow  the  American  fleet  to  bombard 
Manila.  How  much  of  this  may  be  put  down  to  a desire 
to  brag  it  is  impossible  to  say;  hut  one  thing  is  certain — 
that  Admiral  Dewey  would  not  have  delayed  after  the  ar- 
rival of  the  second  expedition  for  thc  coming  of  the  Mon- 
terey unless  he  bail  more  to  cope  with  than  Spanish  guns. 


HnMSnTS,make“tii'i8"occupnaon  it  was  necessary  to  or- 
lines.  i.»  “'  leave  this  portion  of  their  works, 

whlchVxtemf  completely  around  Manila.  The  sol, liers 
which  px"-"  ....  1 |v  „ttTe  , the  position  to  our  men, 

an(f  now  only  SSM tU  "bile  Mill  resin- 

“ononeelte  of  tbf  Min1ia''r«id  running  down  to  the  . 
bench  OUI-  trendies  were  built  under  fire  from  the  bpanish 
S™,£:  ,i,e  nichi  Here  four  guns  from  the  Utah 
batteries’  A^ and  B have  been  placed  in  gun  - pit*,  with 
embrasures  in  the  six-foot  earth  ■ works.  On  the  other 
ride  of  the  road  inland  our  rifle  - pits  are  not  continu- 
connected  On  account  of  the  swampiness  of 
tke  ground  a^d  the  dense  growth  of  bamboo,  which  oh- 
structe  advance  on  every  side,  our  men  in  twos  and  threes 
He  Sind  low  heaps  of  earth.  Tl.e  soldiers  often  lie 
alf  in  lie  water,  and  wholly  exposed  to  the  drenching 
showers,  which  heat  down  furiously  every  half-l  our. 

Our  lines  extend  in  this  way  about  two  miles  inland, 
to  where  a swampy  river  separates  our  works  from 
the  beginning  of  the  insurgent  rifle-pits.  At  no  point 
i /r  * i ,5a  line  of  ours  can  one  see  more  than  a thousand 
I'Zi  ahead?  and  in  mori  places  fifty  feet  is  the  limit  of 
virion  Considering  every  detail  of  rain,  swamp,  and 
thicket,  one  could  not  well  imagine  a more  nasty  counlrv 
for  an  nclivc  campaign;  and  when  you  add  to  these  diffi- 
culties the  fact  that  the  Spaniards  have  a disagieeable 
habit  of  fighting  exclusively  at  night,  one  wonders  why 
our  men  were  shoved  forward  into  these  trenches  before 
we  were  ready  to  attack  the  c.iy  by  sea  and  land,  instead 
of  allowing  insurgents  and  Spaniards  to  waste  men  and 
ammunition  in  nightly  squabbles.  At  any  rate  since  our 
Sen  Imve  occupied  these  earth-works  we  have  lost  seven- 
teen killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded,  williout  our  ndvan- 
cing  or  attempting  to  advance  an  inch.  Indeed,  the  orders 
to  fur  men  have  been  not  to  load  their  rifles  unlen ithey 
were  actually  attacked  by  an  advancing  force  of  Span- 
iards. It  is  not  to  be  expected  that  two  hoettie  forces  can 
lie  at  distances  ranging  from  iwo  hundred  >°  "j1™" 
dred  yards  without  doing  some  fighting.  Every  night 
thc  Spaniards  have  attacked  our  position,  small  detach- 
ments advancing  ngniust  us  through  the  swamps  and 
brush  On  August  2 I spent  the  night  in  the  trenches, 
and  saw  the  peculiar  method  of  warfare  used  by  the  Spurn 
lards.  During  the  day  no  shooting  hud  been  done.  Our 
pickets  had  been  relieved  regularly  without  drawing  fire 
from  the  enemy,  except  for  nn  occasional  sharp-shooter, 
who  got  into  the  swampy  places  between  our  nfle-pits, 
and  up  to  his  waist  in  water,  fired  occasionally  from  the 
thickets.  As  night  closed  in  absolute  quiet  reigned. 
About  nine- thirty  suddenly  a perfect  shower  of  bullets 
came  pelting  down  across  our  trendies.  Thc  whole  Span 
ish  line  seemed  to  flame  up  aa  if  lightning  were  playing  up 
and  down  tl.eir  trendies.  Their  five  and  three  inch juns 
pounded  our  earth-works, nnd  sent  shrapnel  burning  above 
our  heads.  Their  firing  was  extremely  accurate  ! for rtn 
the  morning  I discovered  that  the  lop  of  ««r  eRr,h-wo 
was  furrowed  with  then  bullets.  Indeed,  ,l  18  8 de 
to  think  that  Spanish  marksmanship  on  la”d  18 
Their  shells  struck  witli  great  accuracy,  especniil/  about 
our  guns,  nnd  on  the  night  of  August  1 one  of  them  sirens 
actually  exploded  on  n gun  of  Battery  B,  and  care  e y 
the  sights,  without,  however,  doing  oilier  damage. 

- • After  the  first  fusillade  small  groups  of  Spaniards  eft 
the  protection  of  their  earth-works  and  ™nie(.f,’r""'n'! 
skirmishing  order.  On  the  right  of  pur  line  the  Immbcw 
is  so  thick  that  only  the  flnsli  of  their  rifles  told  ol  ilieir 
presence;  but  near  the  shore,  where  theground  is  more 
open,  indistinct  forms  could  be  seen  slipping  forward, 
and  Stopping  from  time  to  time  to  shoot  Appare  iMj 
their  object  was  to  cut  our  line  in  two  at  its 
point,  flank  us,  and,  if  possible,  drive  half  our  men  into 
the  sen,  but  they  were  driven  off  by  a well-diricted  an 

sustained  fire  from  our  men.  After  about  1,8  hour  the 
Spaniards  withdrew,  and  left  us  in  peace  for  the  rest  ol 

UOnIf  thing  this  desultory  fighting  proves— that  our  vol- 
unteers. after  a very  short  time,  are  going  to  deve  op  mto 
splendid  soldiers.  They  were  as  cool  as  veterans  tl  r°3' 
out  the  fight,  and  their  only  fault  was  a tendency  to  burn 

cartridges  too  rapidly.  It  is  a very  trying  ordeal  topnt 

raw  recruits  lo  meet  a night,  attack  in  a thickly  w°“£1 
country  of  tins  sort.  The  Utah  battery  especially  dnjm- 
guislied  itself;  they  worked  their  guns,  more  “ 

sliot  and  shell  than  any  of  the  oilier  soldiers,  as  it  tney 
were  at  target  practice.  . „ 

Our  relations  from  day  to  day  are  Incoming  more 
strained  with  llio  insurgents  nnd  Aeuinnldo.  We  10  g 
that  they  drove  the  Spaniards  from  Cuvile  to  thttr  P * 
ent  ini  reached  position,  thus  saving  us  a long-conti 
fight  through  i he  jungle.  We  are  now  the  masters,  and 
are  making  our  power  felt,  while  we  rather  look 
on  the  Philippine  Indian  who  used  to  be  our  ally,  lm  7 
day  before  yesterday  we  unceremoniously  seized  Agio* 

naldo’s  telegraph  line;  hut  on  his  vigorous  protest,  ana 

an  implied  threat  that  continued  action  of  this  kind  ^ou 
be  likely  to  turn  the  native  population  against  us,  gave  up 
his  teleeraph  line,  and  did  what  we  ought  to  have  do 
from  the  first— built  one  of  our  own.  However  m 
the  bad  feeling  between  American  and  insurgent  m y 
grow,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  to  turn  these  lSla.n 
over  to  Spain  again  would  he  criminal.  We  entered  mi 
thc  war  to  deliver  Cuba  from  oppressive  Spanish  nit  • 
By  our  actions  here  we  encouraged  the  Filipinos  W1 
hopes  of  a free  country,  ami  made  it  possible  for  them 
rise  and  force  the  Spaniards  into  Manila,  leaving  the  re 
of  Luzon  Island  completely  under  their  control.  Hnvu  g 
accepted  Philippine  aid  against  the  Spaniards  in  the  no 
of  our  need,  then  to  turn  them  over  to  Spain  again,  1 1 
Bhe  might  this  time  with  undivided  resources  throw  m 
Cuban  army  into  these  islands,  would  he  a dastardly  ac. 
English  merchants  assure  me  that  the  result  would  De 
wholesale  massacre  of  the  natives.  Any  action  on  0 
part  now  seems  preferable.  Give  them  their  liberty  a u 
guarantee  it  to  them.  Give  them  to  Jupan,  England,  eve 
to  Germany,  or.  as  a last  resort,  keep  them  ourselve  . 
rather  than  allow  Spanish  dominion,  which  has  been 
worse  here  tlmp  ip  Cuba,  to  re-establish  itself. 

J.  F.  B'ss. 
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Lost  races  continue  to  turn  up,  either  actually  by  the 
discovery  of  living  representatives,  or  historically  by  dis- 
closure of  their  records.  A London  correspondent  of  the 
New  York  Sun  told,  under  dale  of  August  27,  of  a travel- 
ler,  freshly  returned  from  East  Central  Africa,  who  reports 
the  discovery  of  astonishing  remains  of  a former  civiliza- 
tion on  the  great  Inyanga  plateau— the  roof  of  that  region, 
a vast  plain  7500  feet  above  the  sea.  Here  are  remains  of 
forts,  strongholds,  lookouts,  and  prodigious  numbers  of 
stone  retaining  walls  on  the  hill  sides,  some  of  them  forty 
miles  long,  with  relics  of  an  elaborate  system  of  irrigation, 
indicating  a great  population  and  highly  intelligent  hus- 
bandry. 

More  notable  still  is  the  discovery,  briefly  recited  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  New  York  Herald,  of  surviving  de- 
scendants of  the  aborigines  of  Mexico  in  the  heart  of  the 
wild  Sierra  Madre  Mountains.  The  story  is  that  Dr.  Ales 
Hnllicka,  physician  and  anthropologist,  of  New  York,  spent 
three  month*  of  the  present  year— from  April  to  July — 
in  northern  Mexico,  in  the  service  of  the  American  Mu- 
seum of  Natural  History,  and  penetrated  with  much  diffi- 
culty far  up  into  the  Sierra  Mad  res,  where  he  found  peo- 
ple of  a race  long  believed  he  to  extinct.  He  staid 
with  them,  formed  agreeable  relations  with  them,  and 
found  them  cheerful  ami  hospitable,  and  willing  to  be 
studied.  He  studied  both  the  living  and  the  dead,  dig- 
ging up  bones,  measuring  skulls  and  skeletons,  and 
fetching  home  a satisfactory  line  of  skeletons  and  mum- 
mies for  future  reference.  Dr.  Hrdlicka  is  represented  as 
believing  that  these  people  are  pure-blooded  representa- 
tives of  the  prehistoric  races  which  left  such  astonishing 
remains  in  Mexico  and  Central  America.  As  reported  in 
the  Herald,  he  speaks  highly  of  their  mental  capacity,  and 
says  they  are  handsome  people,  with  chocolate-colored  (not 
copper-colored)  skins,  with  skulls  of  a shape  different  from 
and  better  than  those  of  the  American  Indians,  and  with 
nothing  in  them  of  Indian  cruelty.  If  these  people  prove 
to  be  really  of  the  races  which  formerly  flourished  from 
Peru  northward  to  Mexico,  their  discovery  is  a matter  of 
great  moment  to  scientists,  and  of  very  lively  interest  to 
the  general  public. 

Still  another  extraordinary  traveller’s  tale,  which  comes 
by  way  of  London,  records  the  presence,  in  that  centre,  of 
M.  Louis  de  Rougemont,  a Swiss,  who  has  been  absent 
from  civilization,  much  against  his  will,  for  the  last 
thirty  five  years.  The  outlines  of  his  story,  as  set  forth  by 
the  Westminster  Gazette , reads  like  a tale  by  Mr.  H.  G.  Wells, 
and  makes  Robinson  Crusoe  seem  an  every-day  story  by 
comparison.  He  went  cruising  after  pearls  in  the  early 
sixties  in  the  South  Sea9,  got  together  a great  treasure, 
and  was  overtaken  by  a storm,  which  swept  away  all  his 
accomplices,  and  left  him  alone  on  his  ship.  Then  he  was 
cast  away  on  a sand  spit  in  the  Timor  Sea,  where,  after 
a long  time,  he  was  joined  by  four  negroes,  who  were 
blown  ashore.  The  five  built  a boat  and  escaped  to  Aus- 
tralia. and  there  Rougemont  lived  twenty  eight  years, 
umlergoinir  experiences  and  adventures  the  like  of  which, 
it  is  positively  averred,  have  never  before  been,  narrated, 
and  witnessing  many  curious  and  highly  interesting  things, 
about  which  anthropologists  and  others  are  much  excited. 
The  Westminster  Gazette  represents  this  adventurer  to  be 
the  sensation  of  the  London  hour.  Doubtless  it  is  due  to 
the  pressure  of  other  news  that  we  have  not  been  more 
fully  regaled  with  particulars  about  him. 

The  prospect  of  the  planting  of  a colony  of  Germ  an  sin 
Syria  is  interesting.  Syria  1ms  an  area  of  about  146,000 
square  miles,  anil  a population  of  2,700,000,  which  leaves 
room  for  many  immigrants.  Two-thirds  of  the  present 
population  are  Mohammedan.  What  the  country  seems 
to  need  most  is  roads,  almost  all  the  transportation  being 
now  done  on  the  backs  of  mules  and  camels.  Wheat  and 
other  grains  can  be  raised  to  advantage  in  Syria,  but  even 
the  poor  old  broken-down  Erie  Canal  can  beat  camels  as 
a means  of  getting  grain  to  market,  and  until  Syria  lias  a 
full  set  of  parallel  competing  railroads  it  is  not  likely  to 
raise  more  grain  than  is  needed  for  local  consumption. 
It  trades,  however,  in  many  other  things— silk,  olive  oil, 
indigo,  gums,  dates,  relics,  and  the  like,  and  ought  to  do  a 
good  business  in  entertaining  tourists.  Emperor  William 
of  Germany  expects  to  go  to  Palestine  this  fall  to  dedicate 
the  German  church  at  Jerusalem.  No  one  who  knows 
him  doubts  that  he  will  wear  spurs  at,  the  dedication.  We 
are  told  that  he  hopes  to  regain  for  the  Roman  Catholics 
the  possession  of  the  chamber  of  the  last  supper. 

Judge  Thomas  M.  Cooley,  who  died  at  his  home  at 
Atm  Arbor,  Michigan,  on  September  12,  was  one  of  the 
best  and  most  useful  men  of  his  generation,  and  was  H e 
great  authority  of  his  time  on  those  branches  of  the  taw 
which  touch  upon  constitutional  construction  tie  was 
the  sort  of  successful  man  that  is  particularly  dear  to  i 
American  heart,  for  he  was  a farmer's  son  who  won  edu- 
cation in  the  teeth  of  adverse  circumstances,  won  profes- 
sional success  because  his  merits  were  so  great  t t 
could  not  escape  him,  and  used  his  great  powers  o 1 
directly  anti  directly  in  the  public  service.  -nt™ 

He  was  horn  on  a farm  near  Attica,  in  western  New 
York,  in  1824.  studied  law  for  a year  in  a lawyer  s omc e 
in  Palmyra,  and  in  1843  moved  to  Michigan  and  settled 
on  a farm  neat'  Adrian.  He  kept  on  with  his  law  studies 
in  the  intervals  of  farming,  and  was  admitted  to  l 
in  1845.  For  two  years  he  helped  out  an  infant  law  prac- 
tice at  Tecumseh,  Michigan,  by  editing  a newspaper  aim 
iu  1847  settled  in  Adrian.  In  the  course  of  ten  years  tie 
made  a reputation  ns  a lawyer,  and  in  1847  was 
to  the  Legislature.  The  next  year  hewas  appointed  re- 
porter to  the  Supreme  Court.  In  1859  he  became  a p 
lessor  in  the  law  department  of  the  Lmversity  of  A - 
gait  at  Ann  Arbor,  and  began  a connection  with  the 
university  which  lasted  for  nearly  thirty  years,  in  JO» 
he  was  elected  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  com 
tinned  on  the  bench  in  Michigan  until  1885  In  1887  he 
was  appointed  receiver  of  the  Wabash  Railroad,  a 
winch  lie  resigned  at  the  solicitation  of  Prestdenl  Cleve- 
land to  become  a member  of  the  Inter-State  Commerce 
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Commission.  He  was  chosen  cliRirmnn  of  the  commis- 
sion, but  after  four  years  of  laborious  service  his  health 
broke  down,  and  in  1891  he  retired  from  active  life.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  best  years  of  his  life  were  spent  in 
the  public  service,  ns  a teacher  of  law,  as  a judge,  and  as 
an  inter-State  commerce  commissioner.  His  work  ns  a 
judge  was  very  valuable,  but  perhaps  his  greatest  service 
was  rendered  as  a writer  of  law-books.  His  book  on 
Constitutional  Limitations  and  his  hand  book  on  Consti- 
tutional Law  are  regarded  by  competent  authority  as  “the 
chief  substar. tinl  addition  to  American  constitutional  law 
made  in  our  time.” 

Mr.  Booker  T.  Washington,  of  the  Tuskegee  Institute, 
at  Tuskegee,  Alabama,  believes  that  the  new  responsibili- 
ties which  we  have  incurred  in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  in- 
clude an  obligation  to  promote  the  education  of  the  ne- 
groes of  those  islands.  Both  in  Cuba  and  in  Puerto  Rico 
the  negroes  form  half  of  the  population.  No  one  disputes 
that  they  need  training— intellectual,  industrial,  religious 
— such  as  is  given  at  Hampton  and  Tuskegee.  In  the 
present  state  of  Cuba  industrial  education  is  especially 
necessary.  By  way  of  making  a beginning  Mr.  Washing- 
ton proposes  to  bring  to  this  country  a few  promising 
young  Cuban  negro  men  and  women  and  train  them  at 
Tuskegee,  so  that  they  can  go  back  and  begin  the  work 
of  industrial  training  on  the  island.  To  bring  them  to 
Tuskegee  and  teach  them  will  cost  $150  apiece  for  each 
year’s  instruction.  Mr.  Washington  wants  to  hear  from 
persons  who  are  disposed  to  help  in  defraying  the  costs  of 
this  work. 

An  illustration  of  the  difference  between  the  attitude  of 
European  dignitaries  to  American  artists  in  Europe  and 
that  of  their  own  government  toward  them  is  afforded  by 
the  information  lately  received  that  the  Prince  Regent  of 
Bavaria  has  conferred  upon  our  fellow-countryman  Edwin 
Lord  Weeks  the  gold  cross  of  officer  of  the  order  of  St. 
Michael.  Uncle  Sam’s  disposition,  ns  interpreted  by  the 
statesmen  who  make  his  tariffs,  seems  to  be  to  make  it  as 
hard  as  possible  for  the  American  artist  to  develop  bis 
talent.  In  Europe,  on  the  contrary,  the  sentiment  of  the 
authorities  seems  to  be  that  a man  who  can  paint  good 
pictures  should  be  encouraged  to  do  so,  even  though  he 
happen  to  be  an  American.  So  long  as  American  artists 
continue  to  be  rewarded  abroad  and  discouraged  at  home 
it  need  not  surprise  any  one  if  they  find  the  atmosphere 
of  Europe  more  congenial  than  ours. 

We  shall  all  be  interested  to  learn  what  sort  of  a recep- 
tion Admiral  Cervera  meets  with  at  home,  and  what  sort 
of  justice  he  gets  from  his  own  countrymen.  So  far  as 
we  know,  he  sailed  out  of  Santiago  Harbor  under  direct 
orders  from  his  superiors  in  authority,  though  against  his 
personal  judgment.  The  facts  of  his  situation  seem  to  be 
clear  and  easily  demonstrated,  but  whether  the  present 
temper  of  the  Cortes  is  such  as  to  permit  it  to  recognize 
facts  when  they  are  presented  is  a question. 

The  episode  of  the  admiral’s  experiences  in  this  coun- 
try is  without  precedent  or  counterpart.  There  never 
was  a hero  who  was  more  polite.  The  kind  old  man 
must  be  relieved  that  for  the  present  he  has  no  more  ac- 
knowledgments to  make  and  no  more  letters  of  thanks  to 
compose. 

The  Tree  - Planting  Association  found  in  the  conse- 
quences of  the  extreme  heat  that  wound  up  our  summer 
a useful  object-lesson  of  the  need  of  shade  trees  in  the 
streets  of  New  York.  An  appeal  which  they  have  issued 
asserts  that  the  cooling  effects  of  trees  in  cities  are  recog- 
nized both  bv  scientists  and  laymen,  and  calls  upon  all 
owners  of  city  property,  but  especially  owners  of  tene- 
ment-house property,  to  plant  shade  trees  in  front  of  tlictr 
holdings.  The  association  insists  that  shade  from  trees 
can  tie  obtained  in  a few  years  if  the  right  sort  of  trees  arc 
planted  and  it  offers  to  send  free  to  all  inquirers,  from 
its  office  at  64  White  Street,  full  information  as  to  what 
trees  are  most  suitable,  where  to  get  them,  and  what  it 
costs  to  have  them  set  out.  The  fall  is  the  tune  to  plant 
trees  bo  that  persons  who  are  willing  to  experiment  ac- 
cording to  the  Tree- Planting  Associations  suggestions 
should  make  their  arrangements  at  once.  New  vork 
streets  have  certainly  been  hot  enough  tins  summer  to  war- 
rant attention  to  anv  reasonable  means  of  making  them 
cooler.  Moreover,  if  trees  can  be  made  to  grow  in  the 
streets  of  New  York  they  will  grow  in  the  streets  of  any 
city  and  the  example  of  their  usefulness  here  will  have 
widespread  effects. 


We  hear  a great  deal  nbnut  the  prospects  of  prosperity. 
Everybody  who  ought  to  know  seems  to  believe  it  is  com- 
ing now  with  somewhat  of  a bang.  Mr. George  J. Gould, 
for  example,  was  quoted  the  other  day  as  saying,  oil  Ins 
return  front  Europe,  that  everything  he  had  heard  since 
lie  got  home  convinced  him  “ that  we ar<;  ™‘h* L"  hl“f 
an  era  of  prosperity  perhaps  unprecedented  in  our fits 
tory”  Those  are  good  words.  We  are  nil  in  the  attitude 
of  The  Sunday-school  children  when  the t teacher  « called 1 for 
such  silence  that  they  could  hear  a pin  dtop,  and  the Tittle 
7,ov  who  was  holding  his  breath  shr.eked,  Let  her 
itrnnt"  We  are  exceedingly  attentive  to  promises  of 
plZieri.v  Let  it  come!  We  won't  let  it  get  away. 
Mr  Gould  points  out  that  the  great  harvest  will  make 
work  for  the  railroads,  that  that  will  make  ™V 
ties  •'  boom  " and  that  nil  sound  stocks  will  be  the  bettei 
for  it  That  is  first  rate  for  the  folks  who  have  the  se- 
curities and  the  sound  stocks;  but  the  » ‘ 

o lift  lmth  those  of  us  who  have  no  raiiroaa  semri 
Ues  anll  thoSi  who  own  stocks  that  are  not  sound 

good,  then  we  shall  reatiy^ot.^  ^ ^ im|),.ovcment  as 

that  if  we  continue  to  be  kept  in  practice  ^ tjmes 
crops. 


News  from  the  colleges  begins  to  accumulate  again. 
The  embarrassment  of  Trinity  College  in  Durham,  North 
Carolina,  over  a gift  of  $100,000  to  that  institution  from 
Washington  Duke,  the  tobacco  manufacturer,  has  abated 
It  was  charged  by  one  Claik.  a Populist  judge  of  Norili 
Carolina,  that  Mr.  Duke’s  proffered  gilt  was  “blood- 
money,  earned  at  the  expense  of  the  health  and  morals  of 
the  young  men  of  the  country  by  a gold-bug,”  and  it  was 
hinted  that  President  Kilgo  accepted  it -with  the  under- 
standing that  sound-money  doctrines  should  be  taught  to 
Trinity  students.  The  trustees  of  the  college,  having 
looked  into  the  charges  of  Justice  Clark,  have  acquitted 
“President  Kilgo  of  any  misconduct. 

The  University  of  California  has  lost  its  president,  Dr. 
Martin  Kellogg,  and  has  acquired  from  Miss  Cora  Jane 
Flood  a large  gift  of  valuable  property,  including  ihe 
Flood  mansion  at  Menlo  Park.  Both  incidents  seem  to 
have  been  somewhat  unexpected,  though  President  Kel- 
logg’s resignation  was  not  so  unlooked  for  hut  that  rumor 
already  points  to  Professor  Edmund  James,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  ns  his  probable  successor. 

The  resignation  of  President  Gabs  of  Amherst.,  offered 
and  accepted  last  June,  does  not  take  effect  until  the  ex- 
piration of  a year’s  leave  of  absence.  A new  president  • 
cannot  be  elected  until  the  office  is  vacant,  so  the  Am- 
herst trustees  have  plenty  of  time  to  negotiate  for  a fit 
man.  With  the  headships  of  Amherst,  Brown, California, 
and  Rochester  vacant,  the  current  demand  for  college 
presidents  must  he  brisk.  It  was  reported  the  other  day 
that  the  Brown  trustees  wanted  to  engage  Colonel  Roose- 
velt, but  the  obvious  multiplicity  of  the  colonel’s  other 
engagements  makes  that  rumor  seem  improbable. 

Cornell,  besides  building  a medical  college  in  New 
York,  lias  been  considering  plans  for  a new  alumni  hall 
and  student  club  house  at  Ithaca,  to  be  built  by  the  alumni, 
at  a cost  of  $150,000.  Plans  for  it  have  been  offered  in 
competition  by  graduates  of  the  Cornell  College  of  Archi- 
tecture, and  the  best  one  will  take  a prize  of  $500. 

Reports  from  Cambridge  prophesy  that  the  new  Har- 
vard Freshman  class  will  equal  in  number,  if  it  does  not 
exceed,  the  Freshman  class  of  last  year.  The  require- 
ments for  entrance  to  Harvard’s  Scientific  School  were 
lately  raised,  with  satisfactory  results.  Changes  are  now 
proposed  which  will  make  entrance  somewhat  more  diffi- 
cult in  the  Academic  Department.  New  reauirements, 
not  to  be  operative  for  at  least  another  year,  call  for  some- 
what more  Greek  and  Latin  and  mathematics,  but  give 
much  greater  choice  as  to  other  subjects. 

College  men  in  general,  but  especially  Harvard  men, have 
read  with  interest  and  pleasure  of  the  marriage,  on  Sep- 
tember 18,  at  Worcester,  of  Mr.  R.  C.  Lehmann  to  Miss 
Alice  Davis.  There  was  a great  muster  of  British  and 
American  boating  men  at  Mr.  Lehmann’s  wedding,  which 
must  have  been  a very  lively  and  joyous  occasion.  Mr. 
Lehmann  seems  to  have  finished  for  the  present  with 
coaching  American  crews,  but  we  shall  not  forget  him, 
nnd  we  are  glad  that  he  seems  to  have  taken  an  effectual 
precaution  against  forgetting  us. 

By  the  will  of  Albert  A.  Munger.who  died  on  August 
20,  the  Art  Institute  of  Chicago  has  fallen  heir  to  a collec- 
tion of  paintings  which  is  reported  to  have  cost  $800,000, 
and  to  be  of  a present  value  exceeding  that  sum.  It  in- 
cludes “The  Bathers,”  by  Bmiguereau,  and  Meissonier’s 
“Vidette,”  paintings  which  Mr.  Munger  greatly  prized, 
and  of  which  Chicago  will  rejoice  to  be  the  owner. 

The  frequent  iteration  of  complaints  about  baseball  as 
it  is  played  by  professional  clubs  in  New  York  recalls 
the  reasons  which  are  stated  to  have  influenced  Dr.  Coit 
to  exclude  that  game  from  St.  Paul's  School  at  Concord. 
The  story  as  given  by  graduates  of  St.  Paul’s  is  that  Dr. 
Coit  bad  no  special  prejudice  against  baseball  ns  a sport, 
but  that  he  found  that  his  boys  felt  constrained  to  bet  on 
baseball  games,  nnd  would  do  it,  so  he  finally  expelled 
the  game  from  his  school  because  it  involved  too  much 
gambling.  Cricket  was  substituted  for  it,  and  being  a 
slower  and  less  interesting  game,  and  one  which  led  much 
less  frequently  to  stirring  contests,  it  answered  the  doc- 
tor’s ends  a good  deal  better.  __  . . . 

The  fault  found  with  baseball  in  New^ork  is  analo- 
gous to  that  found  in  Concord.  The  game  is  too  good  a 
came  for  the  men  who  play  it.  It  is  a very  sad  thought 
that  cricket  may  have  to  be  substituted  for  it  in  New 
York  as  a police  measure,  and  because  the  rowdyism  that 
seems  to  be  incident  to  it  here  has  a bad  effect  on  public 
morals. 

The  rumor  that  the  President  wants  Senator  Hoar  to  be 
ambassador  to  Great  Britain  is  still  in  use  in  the  news- 
papers, as  is  also  the  report  tlmt  Senator  Hoar  insists 
upon  staying  at  home,  lit  us  hope  he  won  go.  He 
our  bulwark  against  the  persuasive  forebodings  of  Pro- 
fessor  Norton,  and  ought  to  feel  a sacred  obligation  to 
stick  to  this  continent  at  least  as  diligently  as  Dr  Norton 
does.  No  citizen  of  reasonabletlmidity  wants  to  be  alone 
in  these  times  on  the  same  continent  with  Dr.  Norton,  Mr. 
Garrison  and  the  Evening  Port.  It  is  Senator  Hoar  s duly 
• to  stay  by  us,  and  sustain  us  by  such  occasional  reassur- 
ances as  his  conscience  permits 

Besides,  he  wouldn’t  like  being  ambassador.  That 
office  would  run  him  painfully  in  debt,  upset  all  his 
habits,  anti  compel  him  to  give  up  a steady  job  winch 
suits  him  and  affords  him  means  of  support.  Why  not 
send  a soldier  to  London  this  time!  If  General  Wheeler 
were  not  in  Congress,  and  indispensable  there,  lie  would 
make  a delightful  ambassador,  provided  the  pay  was 
doubled.  Since  he  can't  be  spared,  why  not  send  General 
Wilson,  who,  besides  possessing  all  sorts  of  other  qualo 
fications,  is  a Republican  of  influence  and  dtstmetton?  A 
man  who  undertakes  to  be  American  ambassador  to  Great 
Britain  should  have  some  remnants  of  yo^'1  abmtt  lnm 
including  an  unimpaired  liver,  a few  good  stomachs,  a 
lively  interest  in  this  world  and  all  its  concerns,  and  a 
taste  for  sport.  It  is  true  enough  that  Colonel  Roosevelt 
has  nil  these  qualifications,  but  he  is  too  young,  whereas 
General  Wilson  is  about  the  right  age. 

As  for  Secretary  Long,  to  whom  the  vacant  place  is 
thought  to  have  been  last  offered,  it  is  hardly  conceivable 
that  Tie  should  care  to  fill  it.  He  is  too  much  like  Senator 
Hour  in  being  cheerful  and  contented  at  home,  and  too 
well  satisfied  with  his  present  sphere  of  usefulness  to  care 

to  change.  g , s.  MakTI* 
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posals  to  tin*  those  winch 

world-wide  unporliiMCe.  tbo  |||(|  (,1(.,.-lovini;  young 

were  anticipated  a Jb<  in  p n„.  labor  lenders, 

Emperor.  The  '^and  M.e  sStinuuibdisls  are  beside 
ponce- society  sec rein l . words  of  the  manifesto. 

il“T  words were ‘things.  chortling  would  not  1*  pre'n,,- 
If  only  woidswcic  tin  g.  opinions  carry  weight 

jeet  is  not  llinl  of  the  insho  a i l <du« 5^, 

most  obvious  com  men  t on  the  I * > in  slie 

of  national  armaments  is  h at  Iwmw * lrang. 


PAUPER'S  WEEKLY 

lie  act  of  this  is'tlie 

of  rilics  and  cnrtridgt  s to  in-  » , world  to  abate  their 

power  that  ° fa|,le  made  the  same  propo- 

arniameiits  rl‘c  fo3| if  ,-Esop  bad  survived  to 
b“ling0l.iswork  ,"p  to  datcgbc  would  Have  changed  Ins  fox 
into  a bear. 


e *i.o  rM.nspn  People  resident  in  France.  Aliendy 
case  ofthcCb  n P „g„inst  tliein  iu  Algeria,  if 

fire  and  award  nave  been  ^ ^ ^ cven|8  withoul  c|,eek 

not  with  tlte  c anti-Semitic  riots  sbouid  break 

5 S S i will  become  the  sanctuary  of  the 
°ut  Lorld  and  crave  questions  will  at  once  arise 

Umt  wMI  m.ikc  the  Jewifl.  question  a burning  problem. 


which  is  the  lifc-bioou  oi  ‘ '“i ; nwl^ijusdun  fMti issaries  ave 

Kwuev  «Xme.d  llie  sincerity  'of  the  Kussian  govern- 

mmmmsM 

matter  oMact.  Engli-l.men  smart 

biml^lie^sravs  Mo^ful^v  refn^n^n  iidopl-  tbe'oiily  policy 

oPtbeTsartSat  »^KttoSlS,e«  would  the 
Russian  Empire  directly  or  indirectly  interfere £ 
internal  affairs  of  Korea.  1 he  presence  f M- I ' f m 
that  interesting  peninsula  illuminates  wit h iu ce  liU.M.1 re 
filmv  texture  of  a Russian  promise.  Russia  has  always 

posesl  as  the  advocate  of  Immunity,  nnd  the  strange  ema- 

[ioiialism  of  tile  Slav  mil  me  constant!;  lends  itself  to  en- 
thusiastic support  of  misty  generalities  winch  Russians 
are  not  prepared  to  apply  to  their  owu  persons  and  in- 
teresls. 


Mr  Chamberlain's  sudden  departure  for  America  gives 
Mr  cm  ninc  lM)  oue  statesman  wlio. 

umler  'circnmalaiices  of  incredilile.  difficulty.  has  upheld 

• Hussia  can  ,b„.~be  P«t  «»*•  ^ uctmdly  evacm 

liient.  ami  the  question  of  • ^ Emperor  is  an  day  the  nc  • British  flu*:  has  been  hoisted  on 

to  the  touch  without  delay._  Jli.  jou.  ^ of,  w h..le  of  the  Frntch  occn- 

natiot  Briti  h territory.  The  quidnuncs  and  sen  ties  me 
patton,  nriv  - M chamberlain  for  wliat  lie 

snysand  'fijr  vvliat  lie  leaves  unsaid  The  Secretary  or 
?he  Colonies  knows  Ids  own  mind,  and  unless  I am  wholly 
mistaken  1 believe  lie  move  truly  represents  the  spirit  and 
the  Wea  s of  the  British  race  than  any  member  of  Parlia- 
ment in  or  out  of  office.  He  alone  lias  succeeded  where 
others  have  failed.  Amidst  circumstances  of  complexity 
and  difficulty  undreamt-of  by  those  entirely  outside  1 he 
secret  history  of  affairs,  he  lias  ruled  the  cnlou.a  empire 
f ,i  a non  with  h svini'iithy,  firmness,  and  tact  that  pro 
sent'a  wtdd!contrasMn*the  mVtlinita^ 
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bind  the  guns  and  torpedoes  of  disarina 

Russia  can  therefore : beg  in  M* . ^ ^ ^ 

meiii.  and  the  question  o • .ou„g  Emperor  is  an 
to  the  touch  without  dela).  j cJinedfewith  a sense  of. 

amiable  and  kindly  mun, , rjn-  nf  usiutc  and. 

responsibility,  and  surrounded  } » 5 known  to  have 

determined  advisers  "he » are .not  public^  kno  ^ 

accepted  the  — ' ° Ln’o"  ch^etcr.  aid  being 
guide  iu  life,  bucking  uec  Gf  j,is  advisers, 

in  poor  health,  the  l »r  » > at  the  me »ty  « «»»at  wou]d 

who  quarrel  among  them  , constitutional 

% ni-sigldisldlpla,  1st  could  •-cnmdes.iclian^ 


There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  young  Tsar  is 
insincere  in  his  impulsive  appeal  to  tlie  powers  to  forget 
ilm  lessons  of  Russian  deeds  and  accept  the  counsels  of 
Russian  words.  History  suggests  caution.  In  18<4  Hie 
rules  of  civilized  warfare  .vere  revised  and  rendeii-d  nmre 
stringent  at  the  instance  of  the  Tsar  Alexandel.ll.  Tile 
message  read  on  that  occasion  by  Baron  Jomini  to  the 
delegates  at  Brussels  declared  that  the  object  of  bis 
Mnjestv  "is,  above  everything,  an  object  of  liumamly 
and  included  such  phrases  ns  the  following:  It  is  to  ho 
hoped  that  the  progress  of  enlightenment  and  of  manners 
will  render  wars  more  and  more  rare.  ...  >n  government 
would  m day  undertake  it  lightly.  . . War  cannot  he  the 
normal  state  of  nations.  ...  it  is  only  ft  painful  except h n. 

The  rule  is  pacific  relations  which  soften  the  manners 
hv  uniting  the  interests  of  tuitions.”  The  convention  was 
signed.  Russia's  humanitarian  aspirations  were  satisfied 
on  paper.  But  a few  months  later  she  was  massacring 
i lie  Yonmd  Turcomans,  the  Russian  communders  hav- 
ing instructions  to  spare  neither  age  nor  sex.  1 he  reason 
for  the  massacre  was  that  the  Turcomans  could  not 
raise  300,000  rubles  within  a fortnight.  Baron  Joinini  s 
phrases  did  not  apply  to  the  Turcomans.  Sunce  then 
Russia  has  reduced  six  millions  of  her  Jewish  population 
to  the  extremity  of  misery  and  despair.  As  1 write  these 
lines  the  British  government  is  allowing  ( yprus  to  he 
used  as  a sanctuary  and  an  asylum  for  the  Russian  l)ou- 
kholmrtsi.  a sect  of  blameless  and  humane  people  whose 
crime  is  that  they  resemble  in  their  hatred  of  war  the  fol- 
lowers of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania.  The  lsur  admits 
that  the  armaments  of  Europe  are  defensive,  and  that 
the  out  lay  he  stigmatizes  ns  frightful  arises  from  a sense 
of  self  preservation.  Where  is  the  aggressor?  \V  hat  na- 
tion is  the  notorious  cause  of  Kumpe  being  an  armed 
camp?  America  is  not  the  malcontent.  Her  army  w in- 
suftlriciit  t«>  police  her  possessions  beyond  the  sea.  Her 
navy  is  unequal  to  the  requirements  of  an  imperial 
power  England  is  not  the  firebrand.  The  real  charge 
against  John  Bull  is  that  lie  is  too  indolent  and  obese  to 
stir  on  bis  own  behalf,  (iermuny  covets^  no  territory  in 
Europe  belonging  to  her  neighbors  To  Austria  wai 
could  onl v spell  ruin.  Spain  lias  had  as  much  lighting 
as  site  can  digest  for  some  tune  to  come,  turkey  only 
asks  to  lie  let  alone.  Italy  is  more  intent  on  the  demands 
of  her  creditors  than  on  iln-  extension  of  frontiers  which 
an-  delimited  bv  nature.  Only  two  powers  remain.  One 
ruled  by  the  Tsar  - peacemaker  '’  with  an  army  which  on 
a peace  fooling  numbers  over  a million  of  men.  and  a 
na.vv  avowedly  aggressive.  Without  colonies,  vulnerable 
coast  -line,  or  oversea  trade.  Russian  sea  power  is  incom- 
patible with  her  professions  of  peace.  \N  ilh  this  navy 
and  this  armv  Russia  not  only  violates  treaties,  but  makes 
treaties  to  violate  them.  Russia  has  imposed  on  England 
the  burden  of  her  own  militarism  by  compelling  us  to  add 
tens  of  millions  of  pounds  to  our  annual  expenditure  in 
order  to  provide  force  to  repel  the  attacks  of  a power 
whose  international  conduct  places  heron  the  circumfer- 
ence. if  not  outside,  of  the  circle  of  civilization.  Russia 
lias  encouraged  Franco  in  her  dream  of  reoonquest.  Rus- 
sia came  to  an  agreement  with  Austria  regarding  the  con- 
dition of  the  small  stales  iu  the  Balkan  Peninsula,  and 
broke  her  pledge  In-fore  the  ink  was  dry.  The  lust  pub- 


?"«*  f nSXh!*»  l^vSrieml  and  .ulviavr 

of  tlu^Tsar  and  his  t ravelling  companion  in  India  and  the 
,iStr  Auglophobe,  and  according  to  h.s  own 

Viwrlnml  is  not  at  heart  with  Lord  Salisbury,  me  rc 
script  so  far  as  it  is  not  the  result  of  the  Tsaritsa  s good 
heart, is  doubtless  due  to  M.  Witte's  representations  as  o 
the  incapacity  of  Russian  finances  to  support  the  strain 
involved  by  Count  MuraviefiE’s  foreign  policy.  The 
manifesto  therefore,  however  Christ-like  in  its  languag  , 
is  Mnchiavelinn  in  fact;  it  ap|iears  at  an  opportune  mo- 
ment for  Russia.  The  perennial  famine  is  even  wmse 
his  vear  than  usual.  The  peasantry  will  need  help.  The 
attempt  to  plant  a gold  standard  on  an  agricultural  coum 
1 I V already  shakes  the  structure  of  Russian  ciedit  to  its 
fonm  ati  ms  War  with  a first  class  power  during  the 
next  five  years  might  easily  expose  the  divine  figure  of 
the  North  with  theatrical  results.  Its  hands  may  be  of 
iron  and  its  forehead  brass,  but  the ifeet  are  of  clay.  After 
n full  meal  in  China  a period  of  repose  is  oPPorl,™e 
Russia  is  as  one  who  says  grace  over  stolen  mutton,  the 
pious  of  all  lands  burn  with  admiration  and  approval  of 
the  truce  They  forget  the  origin  of  the  mutton.  I be- 
lievc  tlie  reason  of  this  to  be  our  indifference  as  a nation 
to  ilm  teaching  of  history.  In  Germany  and  America  tlie 
subject  is  considered  of  the  first  importance.  No  pains 
nre  spared  to  make  its  teaching  vital  and  interesting.  In 
France  and  Switzerland  it  is  treated  with  considerable  re- 
spect Children  receiving  elementary  education  at  the 
hands  of  the  state  in  oilier  countries  tire  taught  the  slot  \ 
of  their  own  country,  its  great,  men,  its  constitution,  ana 
its  relation  to  other  powers  Not  so  England.  From  top 
to  bottom  the  ignorance  of  history  is  colossal,  appalling, 
and  dangerous. 

The  unnatural  alliance  between  France  and  Russia  has 
received  a shrewd  blow.  When  quarrelsome  nations  fall 
out,  peaceful  nations  breathe  freely.  One  of  the  most  mo- 
mentous effects  of  the  Tsar’s  rescript  wi  1 be  that  if  Rus- 
sia fights  England,  it  will  be  single-handed.  } renclimen 
are  proverbially  unwilling  to  “ work  for  the  King  of  Prus- 
sia”; and,  on  the  other  baud,  Russia,  with i her  new-born 
profession  of  peace,  has  no  stomach  for  disputes  not  of 
her  own  making.  France  is  ruled  by  her  army.  Rules  of 
evidence  constitutional  law,  and  republican  theories  are 
set  aside  to  maintain  the  fiction  that  French  generals  me 
infallible.  It  is  already  evident  that  the  real  rulers  or 
France  are  suspicious  of  their  august  ally.  E ranee  is  un- 
willing to  accept  her  defeat  by  Germany  and  the  loss  of 
her  provinces.  In  the  hope  of  recovering  them  she  has 
already  spent  since  1871  five  thousand  million  dollars  on 
her  armv.  Half  that  sum  has  been  left  for  posterity  to 
pav.  It  is  not,  therefore,  in  human  nature  to  expect  that 
the  French  armv.  at  the  bidding  of  the  amiable  occupant 
of  the  Russian  ‘throne,  should  draw  a sponge  across  the 
slate,  and,  for  the  love  of  his  beautiful  eyes,  ignore  all  the 
sacrifices  she  has  made,  and  start  anew  on  the  basis  of 
definitely  abandoning  Alsace-Lorraine  to  Germany. 


u vivid  contrast  10  uh  un-i . r 
The  ommiz.lt ion  of  the  two  department,  is  eloquent  of 
the  difference  between  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Lord  Salis- 
bury As  successive  American  ambassadors  and  the"  at- 
taches could  tell,  if  they  were  at  liberty  to  speak,  delay, 
superciliousness,  incivility,  and  red  tape  aie  the  most 
prominent*  characteristic*  of  .be  men  of  family  who  run 
the  diplomatic  machine.  Letters  remain  unanswered  in- 
terviews ate  postponed  until  loo  late  lo  be  of  any  seiviee, 

Lnd  ignonince  is  power  in  the  corridors  of  the  Foreign 

°?n<ilie  Colonial  Office,  promptness,  vigor,  and  courtesy 
are  met  with  by  every  one.  No  pains  are  spared  in  getting 
at  tlie  facts.  Iuformaiion  is  sought  from  unofficial I «*“'««■ 
Business  methods  pervade  tlie  establishment.  Utter*  ic- 
ceivo  prompt  reply.  Wliat  Mr.  Chamberlain  bus  done  null 
the  colonies  be  is  capable  of  doing  with  foreign  countries. 

He  is  not  to  be  bluffed.  When  be  sups  with  any  one  be 
is  capable  of  using  the  long  sprain, when  his  society  re- 
quired that  implement,  and  he  may  be  relied  upon  to  use 
it  effectively.  But  there  is  no  one  iu  public  affairs  who 
has  a more  profound  conviction  as  to  the  desirability  of 
peace  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  himself.  Loyal  to  hn  co  - 
leagues  not  one  word  has  escaped  bun  winch  would  in 
(licatc  dissatisfaction  with  tlie  management  of  public  af- 
fairs outside  ilia  own  department,  lie  is  a reserve  forte 
to  be  reckoned  with,  and  lias  enhanced  a reputation  winch 
now  overshadows  tlie  rest  of  the  ministry.  He  is  a per- 
sonality and  tlie  country  is  wearied  of  gelatinous  treachery 

‘“iXd'lla^departure  from  England  cannot  be  ah 
lowed  to  pass  without  comment.  He  leaves  us  to  Help  ins 
country  in  facing  questions  more  intricate  and  complex 
Z those  of  war.  With  Colonel  Hay  as  Secretary  of 
State,  America  will  be  able  to  face  them  with  confidence 
and  courage,  and  with  the  certainly  that  the  high 
by  which  site  lias  been  guided  through  tlie  whole  struggle 
w-ill  be  maintained.  Colonel  Hay  lias  made  an  cxtruoidl- 
nary  impression  during  his  brief  sojourn  , here.  He  has 
talked  well,  and  not  talked  too  much.  Distinctively  Amer- 
ican, lie  has  not  sought  to  appear  more  English  than  the 
English.  That  Ills  patience  and  temper  must  have  been 
tried  by  tlie  officials  with  whom  lie  was  in  contact  at  the 
Foreign  Office  goes  without  saying,  and  it  is  to  be  Uopeu 
that  Colonel  Hay’s  insight  into  ihe  working  of  that  won- 
derful institution  will  enable  him,  as  Secretary  of  Slata- 
to  bring  indirect  pressure  upon  our  nation  to  lntinducc 
more  democratic,  efficient,  and  rational  methods  into  he 
conduct  of  our  foreign  policy.  Colonel  Hay  s con  net  n 
With  Mr  Lincoln  louelies  the  imagination  ofthe  pufiin. 
for  lie  represents  tlie  highest,  the  best  traditions  of  Amer- 
ican public  life,  and  lias  made  an  impression  that  «'  11  ”°‘ 
easily  be  forgotten.  It  is  rather  hard  on  the  gentleman 
iu  charge  (if  the  American  Embassy  here  that  so  much  of 
Iris  lime  should  be  devoted  to  meeting  the  demands  of  bis 
travelling  countrymen  for  social  and  oilier  privileges. 
Tlie  American  iiiubnssador  is  probably  tlie  most  haroij- 
wm-ked  member  of  the  diplomatic  corps,  but.  in  addition 
to  his  professional  duties,  large  numbers  of  Ins  compatri- 
ots on  tour  seem  to  regard  him  as  a sort  of  advance-agent 
for  tlie  purpose  of  effecting  their  entry  into  court  or  social 
life.  Tlie  hand-shaking  lo  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  until  recently  subjected  finds  us  paint- 
Id  in  the  duties  imposed  on  the  American  ainbassnaor 
here  by  eager  but  somewhat  inconsiderate  compatriots. 

J & Arnold  White. 


The  more  immediate  effect,  therefore,  of  the  Tsar’s  pro- 
posals will  be  to  disintegrate  Franeo-Russian  solidarity, 
and  by  the  vear  19W,  if  the  French  are  true  to  their  his- 
toric character,  the  Russian  Emperor  is  well  in  the  run- 
ning for  a prize  given  to  the  most  unpopular  man  in  Paris. 

It  is  an  unfortunate  feature  of  proposals  for  disarmament 
that  they  are  not.  seldom  followed  by  a bloody,  war.  Some 
good  judges,  whose  opinions  do  not  reach  the  newspapers, 
regard  the  rescript  in  this  light. 

The  dramatic  arrest  and  suicide  of  Colonel  Henry- of 
the  French  staff  as  the  self  convicted  forger  of  a docu- 
ment held  by  M.  Cavaignae.  the  French  Minister  of  War, 
lo  constitute  justificatory  evidence  against  Dreyfus,  is  like- 
ly to  have  consequence's  that  will  si  ill  further  affect  the 
Franeo-Russian  alliance.  The  persecution  of  the  Jews  in 
France  was  partly  mere  mimicry  of  Russia.  The  Jews  of 
France,  however,  are  enormously  powerful.  Although  one- 
eight  - hundredth  of  the  population,  one -quarter  of  the 
wealth  of  the  country  is  alleged  to  Ik*  possessed  by  them. 
The  growing  anti-Semitism  of  Europe  is  perhaps  more  re- 
markable in  France  than  in  any  other  country,  because  Na- 
poleon, early  in  the  century,  inspired  by  the  principles  of 
the  Revolution,  accorded  to  the  Jews  equality  and  freedom 
denied  by  other  powers  altogether,  and  by  England  until 
1836.  The  resignation  of  General  Boisdeffre,  the  French 
Chief  of  Staff,  will  he  regarded  by  an  ignorant  and 
prejudiced  public  as  a surrender  to  the  Hebrew  race. 
The  passions  already  excited— not.  altogether,  I am  bound 
to  say.  without  cause — will  become  nmre  inflamed,  and 
a repetition  of  the  events  wliieh  followed  the  Revocation 
,,f  lira,  l-'.li,  I ,,f  V-.nl.trt  U hv  iu.  minus  imii. .ssil.li-  in  tin- 


THE  STAY-AT-HOMES  RESOLVE. 

I’M  going  to  buy  a sailor  suit,  with  Te.ni*  on  tlie  cup. 

And  I shall  be  set  up  for  life,  no  matter  what  may  hap; 

For  it  is  quite  the. fashion  now  to  take  our  meu-of-wa 

And  give  ’em  gratis  everything  they  choose  to  ask  us 
for. 

They  ride  upon  the.  cable-curs,  and  don’t  pay  any 

They  ride  upon  the  whirling  “ L”  as  freely  as  the  air; 

They  go  into  the  theatres,  and  get  the  finest  seals 

At  just  the  same  expense  as  when  some  other  telio 
treats. 

They  hie  them- to  the  cooling  coast,  unto  the  big 
hotels,  , , . 

And  get  the  best  attention  from  the  lowly  ana  ii» 

And  when  they  ask  the  landlord  for  his  bill,  the  fellow 
twirls  , 

And  says.  “There’s  not  a cent  to  pay;  come  out  aim 
kiss  the  girls !” 

I'm  mighty  gliul  that  this  is  so:  Lis  just  us  it  should 
be. 

I rather  wish,  however,  that  these  things  would  come 
to  me.  , , 

And.  though  I staid  at  home,  while  they  plunge" 
deep  into  the  row. 

I’m  going  to  buy  a sailor  suit,  and  try  it,  anyho'v. 


— Go  gle 
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THE  DRAMA. 


wen*  tailor-made  in  London  to  suit  the  pronounced  idio- 
syncrasies of  a certain  company  of  actors.  Any  other 
company  attempting 'the  play  must  inevitably  wear  some- 
thing the  air  of  a misfit-clothing  shop. 

..  P^te  all  this,  I beg  to  be  allowed  to  recommend 
A runaway  Girl.’-’  The  costumes  and  scenery,  copied 
after  those  used  in  London,  are  pretty,  and  in  excellent 
taste.  The  company  is  ns  adequate  as  could  be  expected, 

gift  olf  fndMchiaT  amlTponta^  f:/ct_ ' 

Imps  it  is  fitting  that  any  one  who  insists  on  looking  seri- 
ously at  a musical  comedy  should  find  a tragedy. 


The  opening  of  the  dramatic  season  in  New  York  has 
shown  the  fulfilment,  or  half  fulfilment,  of  one  of  the 
promises,  or  half- promises,  of  the  war.  We  have  been  led 
to  expect,  as  a result,  of  the  bite  conflict,  that  our  conscious- 
ness of  national  individuality  and  power  would  leap  forth 
. _ .....  rejuvenated ; and  the  students  of  literary 

for  the  y h,st,,,y  ,,<iVl'r  q'.K'ation  that  when  the  con. 


quered  the  Spanish  Armada,  and  the  era  of  Elizabeth  fol- 
lowed. We  have  fought  and  conquered  two  Spanish  ar- 
madas; should  we  not  also  by  rights  have  a Shakspere 
or  two?  Our  sailors  and  soldiers  are  already  on  the 
lookout  for  the  hard  to  celebrate  their  prowess,  and  if  they 
find  one  Shakspere  it  is  a fair  wager  that  they  will  see 
two  of  him.  Truly  the  war  lias  not  left  11s  where  it  found 
us:  the  theatres  of  Broadway  and  the  Bowery  are  so  lively 
with  furloughs  and  shore  leave  that,  one  rubs  bis  eves  at 
the  uniforms,  wondering  whether,  after  all,  he  has  not  been 
transported  to  London  or  Paris  or  Berlin.  It  may  he  inci- 
dentally mentioned  that  the  general  atmosphere  our  men 
brought  hack  from  Santiago  bent  everything  in  the  way  of 
heat  and  humidity  that  was  ever  known  in  the  opening 
week  of  the  theatrical  season.  The  entire  dramatic  world 
suffered  from  a Spanish  fly. 

I. 

The  most  obvious  bid  for  patriotic  patronage  was  “The 
Maine  Avenged,"  at  the  Star.  For  seventy-five  centsorless 
one  could  see  the  Maine  blown  up.  One  could  see,  in  fact, 
the  man  who  pressed  the  button,  and  the  button  the  man 
pressed,  to  say  nothing  of  four  acts  teeming 

Dra»m.W  w!l,‘  instances  of  Yankee  prowess,  Cuban  pa- 
triotism, end  Spanish  cowardice.  Incidentally 
one  was  told,  without  extra  charge,  that  all  this  talk  against 
the  spirit  of  revenge  is  Thomas  Decay.  “ What  is’  patriot- 
ism,” the  lecturer  shouts,  “but  the  refinement  of  re 
venge?  And  revenge, but  the  quintessence  of  patriotism?’* 
It  was  the  ante  bellum  cry  of  the  yellow  journal  done  into 
dramatic  form.  Of  course  the  scare-heads  evoked  re- 
sponse from  the  gallery;  but  the  response  was  that  of  con- 
noisseurs bent  on  showing  that  they  knew  what  to  ap- 
prove. The  same  sort  of  applause  was  once  won  by 
an  actor  who  wagered  that  he  could  stop  a play  for 
thirty  seconds  at  any  part  of  any  act  by  shouting,  “ Kill 
me,  hut  spare  mv  life!”  The  absence  of  any  genuine 
feeling  in  the  audience  was  worth  an  evening  to  witness. 
To  succeed  to-day  a melodrama  of  the  war  should  be  filled 
with  Spanish  bravery  and  American  chivalry.  Capital 
leading  figures  might  be  made  of  Admiral  Cervera,  and 
of  Pedro  Lopez  de  Castillo,  the  private  of  infantry  who 
wrote  a letter  on  behalf  of  11,000  Spanish  soldiers  to  say 
they  liked  the  way  the  Yankees  had  treated  them.  The. 
less  said  about  the  Cubans  the  better.  I do  not  mean  to 
say  that  such  a melodrama  would  be  more  truthful, 
though  perhaps  it  would.  The  point  is  that  the  play- 
wrights who  are  responsible  for  “The  Maine  Avenged 
have  suffered  financially  from  the  cynicism  that  made 
them  write  down  too  low  to  their  audiences.  The  people 
may  need  to  have  their  emotional  diet  served  out  in  scoop- 
shovels,  hut  to  awaken  any  real  response  some  small  per- 
centage of  the  sentiment  must  be  manly  and  honest. 

A more  interesting  melodrama  on  a current  topic  is 
“Devil’s  Island,”  produced  at  the  Fourteenth  Street 
Theatre,  which  has  tr  do  with  the  Dreyfus  incident.  The 
sentiment  here,  though  always  laid  on  with  a trowel,  oc- 
casionally rings  true.  When  the  very  wicked  Russian 
countess  tries  to  seduce  the  hero  (Dreyfus),  he  exclaims: 
“ I have  a wife.  Beside  her  all  other  women  are  as  shad- 
ows!'’ And  the  countess  herself,- though  sufficiently  mer- 
cenary, shouts,  “ Gold  is  good,  but  love  is  better!”  The 
applause  that  greeted  these  sent  iments  was  a tempest  com- 
pared with  the  applause  at  “ The  Maine  Avenged,  and 
the  poor  critics  who  were  obliged  to  go  to  the  play  could 
at  least  laugh  with  a free  heart.  The  signal  feature  of  the 
plav  is  that  the  prisoner  of  Devil's  Island  is  rescued  by 
one  Maxwell,  the  Paris  correspondent  of  the  New  York 
Whirlwind.  This  Maxwell  lias  a manner  of  patronizing 
the  dignitaries  of  Europe  which  is  worthy  of  Mr.  K.  n. 
Davis’s  correspondent.  Gordon,  in  the  Kings  Jackal , anil 
his  patriotism  is  no  less  pronounced.  “Something 'tells 
me  in  my  heart,”  he  exclaims,  “ that  justice  will  yet 
find  refuge,  and  wrong  be  righted,  bencatli  the  stars  and 
stripes!”  Yet  even  with  such  admirably  popular  senti- 
ments, there  is  ari  occasional  false  note.  After  witnessing 
the  degradation  and  banishment  of  her  husband  Madame 
Dreyfus  falls  in  a swoon  and  sees  visions— skilfully  flashed 
on  a curtain  by  means  of  a magic  lantern-o  herself 
appealing  for  justice  to  the  powers  of  the  world.  The 
Queen- Regent  of  Spain  and  the  Pope,  who  si  enthroned 
before  their  national  flags,  receive  her  coldly.  «nc I were 
roundlv  ieered  by  the  gallery:  but  when  Queen  Victoria 
was  shown  sitting  before  the  British  flag  the  picture > was 
greeted  not  with  similar  reprobation,  was^plmnly  in 
tended,  but  with  rapturous  applause.  I he  Ana  P^tl11 
of  President  McKinley  and  bis  cabinet  righting  the  wrong 
beneath  the  American  flag  came  in  almost  as  a second 
fiddle.  The  quick  comedians  of  Fourteenth  Street  ha 
apparently  not  yet  grasped  the  fact  that  Great  Br  tmn 
has  become  a part  of  our  larger  ego  Nothing ^would I be 
more  desirable,  politically  or  artistically,  than  a .ea  ly 

icisin  or  pessimism. 

. xfiat  we  lmve  been  given  ,n»  musM  comoly_mspi.-e(l 
by  ihe  war  is  inherent  in  the  nntme  of  thing  • JV 

bbu fie  could  be  ns  deliciously  funny  as  every  P£“§« 
of  file  lain  conflict  with  which  the , bpanmrus 

Musical  were  mi  veil  up.  Librettists  should  be  bold 

T™*4'-  should  be  very  hold-hut  their  good  sense  or 
the  destinies  have  saved  them  (1°™  beeli  produced, 

ihfi^i^gi^ehSwUedesdniesthntncco^igto 

pZSiS.  « Int.  Mv  Tb.  I*-  — 


The  fact  that  the  two  most  interesting  farces  of  the 
season's  opening  are  by  Americans  is  doubtless  due  to  a 
lucky  accident,  though  superficial  references  to  our  new 
political  era  are  so  common  in  all  new  plays  that  it  would 
Amerimn  130  eftsy  ft  t,,eor>st  to  peisutule  himself  10  the 

Farces,  contrary.  In  Hoyt’s  “A  Day  and  a Night,”  at 
the  Garrick,  for  instance,  John  thill  and  Brother 
Jonathan  amble  arm  and  arm  through  the  piece,  and  dis- 
burden themselves,  by  jest  and  innuendo,  of  much  politi- 
cal wisdom.  Jonathan  refuses  to  sit  on  John  Bull's  knee 
until  he  makes  sure  there  is  no  tack  on  it.;  and  he  flees  his 
company  outright  when  it  transpires  that  lie  is  to  be  re- 
quired to  do  the  Englishman’s  fighting.  The  main  idea 
of  the  piny  is  not  particularly  fresh.  A young  man, 
brought  up  in  the  godly  atmosphere  of  a New  Jersey 
town,  and  prominent  in  the  local  church,  comes  to  New 
York  to  eugnge  a Pew  choir,  and  is  introduced  to  the 
actresses  of  a musical  company.  The  perpetrator  of 
this  jest  is  the  young  man’s  father,  a retired  naval 
officer,  who.  on  his  return  home  from  the  Pacific  Sta- 
tion, finds  his  son  altogether  too  sanctimonious.  As  the 
young  man  becomes  more  intimate  with  the  actresses,  it 
transpires,  to  the  father’s  delight,  that  lie  knows  a thing  or 
two,  and  is  pretty  successful  in  remembering  both  of  jhem. 
Mr.  Otis  Harlan  conceives  the  part  of  the  sanctimonious 
son  with  great  humor,  and  acts  it  with  uncommon  repose. 
Mr.  William  Devere  plays  the  part  of  the  jovial  father 
with  a presence  and  reserve  worthy  of  legitimate  art. 
It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  the  situations  are  risky;  but 
for  the  most  part  tl icy  arc  treated  with  such  delightful 
frankness  that  they  need  not.  offend  any  man  of  healthy 
temperament — women  are  a law  unto  themselves  in  such 
matters.  The  appeal  is  to  the  eternal  appetite  for  japes, 
which  few  normal  beings  can  resist.  To  any  one  who 
has  lived  to  deplore  the  noxious  suggestions  of  what  usu- 
ally passes  for  farce,  this  is  enough  to  commend  the  play; 
but  it  is  coupled  with  u positive . grace  , of  treatment. 
Time  and  again  the  audience  tremble  on  the  verge  of  an 
indecency  of  the  kind  that  is  fast  becoming  conventional; 
and  almost  without  fail,  by  a clever  artistic  turn— an  ap- 
peal to  the  sanity  of  human  nature — the  denouement  is 
clean  and  wholesome.  A certain  episode  concerning  a 
garter  is  a masterpiece  of  joyous  nonsense  at  the  expense 
of  an  expectant  audience.  Thus  much  might  be  said  of 
many  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  farces.  What  gives  quality  to  the . 
present  one  is  that  lie  has  refined  the  methods  that  have 
made  his  previous  successes,  and  has  produced  a series  of 
consistent  and  well-ordered  scenes.  Within  the  lines  of 
farce  the  incidents  are  constructively  worked  out,  and  for 
the  most  part  one  feels  that  he  is  face  to  face  with  real 
American  men  and  women  in  a way  that  he  is  not  per- 
mitted to  do  even  in  most  of  our  attempts  at  comedy. 
Sad  to  relate,  the  play  closes  with  a scene  in  which,  in  a 
succession  of  tedious  speeches,  the  son  and  the  father  join 
hands  to  hoodwink  the  mother.  More  skilful  construc- 
tion would  have  avoided  ending  a play  with  explanations; 
and  the  best  that  can  be  said  of  the  spirit  of  the  scene  is 
that  it  is  stupidly  conventional.  If  it  is  not  this,  it  is 
blackguardly.  , , , . 

The  artistic  evil  of  such  a convention  is  best  illustrated 
in  Mr.  William  Gillette’s  farce,  “Too  Much  Johnson,” 
with  which  lie  opened  his  season  at  the  Empire.  As  all 
theatre-goers  will  recall,  the  hero  of  this  farce  constructs 
a series  of  gigantic  lies,  extending  from  Yonkers  on  the 
Hudson  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  and  executes  them  with 
that  colossal  nerve  and  repose  known  only  to  Mr.  Gillette. 
So  far  so  good;  but  the  purpose  of  these  lies  is  to  cover 
the  hero's  faithlessness  to  a young  and  unobjectionable 
wife,  and  to  save  him  from  the  just  wrath  of  a wronged 
husband.  The  play  ends  triumphantly  with  the  defeat  of 
the  wronged  wife  and  the  wronged  husband.  In  such  a . 
play  the  natural  instincts  suffer  in  proportion  as  one  is 
carried  on  by  the  humor  of  the  situation,  and  the  limit  of 
delight  is  the  limit  not  of  the  capacity  for  legitimate  en- 
joyment, but  of  one’s  callousness  of  heart.  The  value  of 
a more  wholesome  convention  is  best  seen  perhaps  in 
“Les  Fourberies  de  Scapin.”  MoliSre’s  impostor  has  no 
more  conscience  than  Mr.  Hoyt’s  or  Mr.  Gillette  s,  and  his 
impostures  are  no  less  bold  and  surprising;  but  the  poet 
is  careful  to  let  nothing  happen  that  could  offend  the  ten- 
derest  heart,  or  stand  in  the  way  of  a natural  delight  iu 
the  cleverness  of  Scnpin’s  knaveries.  . ... 

The  distinction  is  worth  benring  in  mind  in  considering 
Mr  Augustus  Thomns's  farce,  “The  Meddler,  which, 
first  produced  in  Sun  Francisco  under  tlio  title  of 
'■  Don’t  Tell  His  Wife,"  is  running  u doubtful  course 
at  Wftllack’s  This  also  is  a farce  of  lies,  but  note  the 
difference  in  the  point  of  departure.  A young  mar- 
ried woman  is  suffering  in  reputation,  if  not  in  vutue, 
from  the  attentions  of  a society  idler,  and  the  Meddlei.  a 
boyhood  friend  of  the  husband  s,  decides  that  it  is  ins 
dutv  to  interfere.  Ife  has  some  rather  mnnly  and  very 
sincere°  conversation  with  other  friends  of  the  invaded 
household  during  which  they  discuss  the  very  trying 
Question  of  whether  it  is  ever  defensible  to  give  n hus- 
band a kind  word  of  warning.  The  other  friends  applaud 
he  sincerity  of  ids  motives,  but  are  deterred  by  the  con- 
ventional prejudice  against  tale-bearing.  _ lhe  Meddlei, 
carried  on  by  his  loyalty,  undertakes  to  interfere  Un- 
fortunately ids  wisdom  and  courage  are  not  equal  to  ins 
goodness  of  heart.  Instead  of  speaking  to  the  husband 
he  addresses  the  wife.  In  the  course  of  the  scene  that 
ensues  the  husband  appears  gr^ps  a pai-t  of  the  situation 
but  is  led  to  believe  that  the  invader  of  ins  household  is 
the  Meddler  himself.  The  same  weakness  and  lriesoiu- 
t on  that  led  the  Meddler  to  speak  first  to  the  wife  pre- 
vent him  now  from  coining  out  with  the  truth,  and  he  is 
launched  on  a course  of  evasions  and  les  that  m the  end 
involves  eveiy  friend  of  the  household.  The  prime  mo- 
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live  here  is.  honest,  and  the  complications  it  involves1  are 
no  more  laughable  than  they  are  pathetic.  Mr.  Thomas 
lias  grasped  a live  and  fresh  situation  from  the  world' we 
all  see  about  us,  and  has  treated  it  in  a truly  comic  vein 
An  instance  of  bis  skill  is  the  fact  that  lie  does  not  allow 
it  to  transpire  that  the  wife  is  innocent  until  we  have 
come  into  sympathy  with  the  Meddler’s  motives;  and  by 
so  doing  lie  gains  one  item  of  confusion  with  which  to 
confound  his  luckless  hero  in  ihe  last  aet.  There  is  ma- 
terial in.  this  farce  for  a play  of  high  quality— a play  worth 
a thousand  and  one- nights  of  the  farce  of  commerce.  Un- 
fortunately it  is  rendered  unstageworlhy  by  a critical  er- 
ror  in  construction.  After  two  acts  that  fairly  cany  one 
out  of  himself,  the  vital  motive  is  lost  in  a mesh  of  incon- 
sequent complications.  With  a view  to  simplify  hud 
strengthen  the  last  act  a number  of  alterations  have  been 
made,  and  upon  the  success  of  these  the  fate  of  the  play 
will  probably  depend.'  The  company  is  adequate*  hud 
Mr.  Robson,  who  plays  the  part  of  the  Meddler,  is  much 
more  than  adequate.  He  has  succeeded  in  sinking  his 
mannerisms,  and  has  achieved  firm  irrnsp  on  a difficult 
part.  Whatever  the  fate  of  the  play,  Mr.  Thomas'- is  to  be 
congratulated  for  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  his  attitude 
toward  his  art. 

Not  the.  least  pleasant  feature  of  the  Meddler  is  the 
fact  that  the  chivalry  and  kindliness  rtf  life  motives  have 
as  strong  a flavor  of  Americanism  ns  the  wholesoraeness 
and  extravagance  of  Mr.  Hoyt's  humor.  If  these  appear 
a small  residuum  for  all  our  patriotic  emotions  of  the  past 
year.it  is  well  to  remember  that  the  years  before  us  are 
many,  and  that  the  most  difficult  step  toward  true  artistic 
expression,  namely,  the  first  one.  has  long  been  made.  It 
is  really  not  too  much  to  hope  that  the  expansion  of  our 
political  horizon  will  in  the  eud  widen  and  deepen  oiir 
interest,  and  give  literary  expression  to  our  national  traits 
and  ideals. 

iv. 

The  most  successful  play  of  the  season,  one  is  reluctant- 
ly forced  to  admit,  comes  from  London.  In  “The  Ad- 
venture of  Lady  Ursula.”  which  lias  been  given  in  most 
of  the  leading  cities  of  the  country,  and  is  now  pro- 
duced at  the  Lyceum,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  lias  given,  us 
a drama  of  unusual  charm,  one  that  inevitably  calls  for 
comparison  with  the  masters.  In  the  acting*  Mrs:  Vir- 
ginia Harned  Sothem  is  to  be  seen  at  her  best  ; and  though 
Mr.  Sothern’s  part  is  not  strong,  it ‘is  admirably  suited  to 
his  quality.  The  staging  too  is  of* the  best.  Altogether 
it  is  worthy  of. a -second  and  a third  hearing,  and  of  a 
more  eS tended  notice  than  will  be  possible  until  next 
•week.  John  CoIibtn.  - 


SIGNALLING  THE  PEACE  MESSAGE  FROty  GENERAL 
BROOKE’S  POSITION,  AUGUST  13. 


A DRAMATIC  INTERRUPTION. 

[SrKCIAL  CORRESPONJIKNCE  OF  “ HaRPKIi’s  WuKKLY.”] 

Guayama,  Pokrto  Rioo,  August  20,  1898. 

Thf.  drawing  I send  you  [see  pages  940,  941]  is  a correct 
representation  of  what  may  truthfully  be  said  to  be  the 
most  dramatic  situation  of  the  war.  With  a firing-line 
formed  and  the  artillery  unlimbered,  the  peace  message 
from  the  President  arrived. 

“But three  minutes  and  we  should  lmve  fired,”  was  the 
only  comment  of  General  Brooke. 

Orders  were  given  on  the  evening  of  August  12  for  the 
brigade  of  General  Iiains,  three  batteries  of  artillery,  City 
Troop  of  Philadelphia,  nnd  Troop  II  of  the  Sixtli  Regular 
Cavalry,  to  be  in  marching  order  at.  6 a.m.  for  the  advauce 
upon  San  Juan.  The  morning  was  warm,  but  a cool, 
steady  breeze  afforded  relief  from  the  hot  sun’s  rays.  At 
eight  o’clock  the  troops  commenced  forming  from  the  by- 
streets, and  we  were  soon  led  out  of  the  city. with  General 
Brooke  at  the  head.  The  streets  and  balconies  were  crowd- 
ed with  natives,  some  cheering,  and  some  anxiously  in- 
quiring if  we  intended  to  leave  them  to  the  Spaniards’ 
mercy. 

General  Iiains,  with  the  Fourth  Ohio,  was  sent  to  flank 
the  enemy’s  position  on  the  left,  while  the  cavalry  were  to 
perform  a similar  movement  on  the  right. 

General  Brooke  showed  much  courage,  leading  the  ail 
vancc  in  person.  Most  of  ihe  distance  he  was  afoot,  bis 
staff  and  horses  halting  at  various  distances  along  the  road. 
When  lie  reached  the  point  on  the  Cayey  road  where  a 
battalion  of  Ohio  troops  came  so  near  being  annihilated  a 
few  days  ago,  be  carefully  swept  the  distant  hills  with  a 
pair  of  field-glasses  for  some  lime.  The  troops  were  soon 
ordered  forward,  and  clambering  up  the  steep  slope,  were 
formed  into  a firing-line.  The  batteries  followed.  Battery 
B of  Pennsylvania,  having  the  right  of  line,  was  the  first 
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to  commence  milimbcring.  The  guns  were  soon  in ■ place, 

1 ‘ ' Bel ow^u^str  e t c I i*e  <1  d i*c‘ bea utff ill  vXy!' making  a blue 
perspective^  an^  the  sea"  NaUves harrying 

froirTthc"  hills  dotted  the  roads  through  tlie  valley,  some 
Iv  i , their  belongings  piled  in  ox^carts.  Colonel  Glass- 
ful's signal  corps  was  industriously  erecting  telegraph 
wiros  many  feet  below  us,  but  keeping  abreast  with  our 
ac  1 van ring ' 1 i n e s,  and  the 

SS.Vr.trS’Su,  to  our  left,  an.l  about  three  miles 
frlim  the Enemy’s  position.  was.advanciug  ...  -ingle  file 
nvnr  ripcd  and  rugged  mountain  pain. 

° The  Spfnfsl,  position  could  he  plainly  noted  and 
throinrh  the  glass  many  white  figures  could  be  wm  going 
o ai  d from  'house  to  the  inlrcnchments.  with  their  arms 
full  of  something  indistinguishable.  1 heir  position i was 
well  placed  requiring  the  American  troops  to  pass  them 
on  both  sides  o?  the  mountains.  At  numerous  points i <™ 
the  road  bridges  had  been  destroyed.  None  of  J1";1"  ""s 
of  any  great  length,  hut  they  were  of  considerable  height, 
fin-mill*,  n-issnges  over  glenlike  mountain  streams.  The 
deeD  r u rnhU mf of  the  moving  artillery  was  all  that  broke 
the  sUenee  even  onto  being  !«>•«»  i»  » subdued  voice. 
Kverv  line  of  the  men's  faces  was  marked  with  eagerness, 
ami  they  went  about  their  work  with  the  ardor  only  horn 

* " A m i d^ s uch *311  r rou nd i n gs  a mounted  officer, 

lowed  by  his  orderly  on  a mule,  appeared  around  the  bend, 

lashing  his  tired  horse  through  the  battery.  . 

" An  important  message,  sir, ’’said  Lieutenant  Mcl.nugh- 

'"Gencrnl  Brooke  read  the  message  handed  him.  Pass 
ing  the  document  to  one  of  his  officers,  lie  quietly  turned, 
ordering  the  guns  limbered  up,  and  that  the  troops  re- 
turn  to  Bnayama.  The  contents  of  the  message  were  son 
passed  along  the  line,  mid  we  all  beat  a much  unclesitcd 
retreat  N..i  a comment  was  heard  for  some  time,  so  stu- 
pefied were  the  soldiers.  We  re-entered  the  city  with  n 
crestfallen  air.  T.  Dart  Walker. 
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ed,  owing  to  the  d ifl?c,*,|^CBb7Jmh  ^nd'afa'p^nt  iliatnnt 
ing  forward  through  the  hi  • , ■ u 0f  t|,e  en. 

about  two  miles  frnnl  “cculiar,  sharply  singing 

emy’s  presence  was  notice*,  n he,ldSi 

“ pstwing  was  heard  te»ii B JA  velocity  were  so  del- 

being  a sound  in  which  ‘ one  and  inseparable, 

icately  compounded  as  lo  ^ , w;r,.  „1  licit  bad 

An  aide  called  attention  to  the  telegr  .pl  wire 
sagged  to  the  road  side,  and  'arrival  of  many 

Wvsrsysai;  ™ 

fences  beside  the  road,  sought  convenient  cover  and 

SSSSEfcs 

of rer  the  song  of  the  bullet.  No  smoke  or  flash  could  I* 
seen'  in  any  direction,  and  it  was  some  >miebeforee 
enemy's  exact  position  could  be  ascertained.  Most  of  the 
Sscemed  !o  come  from  a cut  in  the  road  some  d - 
lance  ahead,  mid  nicies  were  sent  to  the  flmng  hues  with 
instructions  to  that  effect  I he  enemy  s fire  was  quite 
stead v evidently  coming  from  sharp-shooters  and  gueiil- 
1as  nsy no  volley  firing  could  he  distinguished  Our  firing- 
fine  emdimliy  advanced,  wl.eeling  slowly  to  the  north  u,,. 
lil  it  finallv  closed  in  about  the  southern  end  of  the  town 
the  entire  movement  occupying  two  hours.  At  this  pom 
l e enemy’s  lire  ceased,  and  the  Fourth  Ohio  advanced 
cautiously  into  the  town.  A few  stray  shots  were  fired 
upon  the  troops  from  the  houses  and  roofs,  hut  they 
pushed  out  to  the  main  square  or  plaza  Here  many  of 
the  natives  rushed  forward,  throwing  their  arms  about 
our  horses,  bugging  the  soldiers  and  shouting  \ nan 
Americanos”  and  ” Puerto  Kico  Americano  The  flag 
was  raised  above  Hie  city  hall,  and  amid  the  cheering  came 
tlie  shout,  “The  Spaniards  arc  coming  back,  accompanied 
In-  tlie  singing  of  some  score  of  bullets.  Confusion  and 
disorganization  seemed  imminent;  but  in  a twinkling  the 
general,  with  four  companies  of  tlie  Fourth  Ohio,  vv us  at 
die  northern  end  of  Hie  town,  from  which  place  the  Arc 
seemed  to  be  eomiug.  Here  two  firing-lines  were  formed, 
lino  facing  tlie  north,  the  other  following  tlie  direction 
some  Spaniards  were  takiDg  who  were  seen  escaping  to  a 
near-by  sugar-plantation  northeast  of  the  town. 

1’he  firing  here  lasted  about  one  hour.  The  majority  or 
tlie  Spaniards  had  retreated  toward  the  hills  in  the  north 
and  taken  up  positions  behind  houses  and  rocks,  and  mak- 
inir  good  use  of  the  natural  cover.  The  dynamite-guns, 
under  Captain  Potter,  were  finally  brought  up,  and  were 
here  used  with  great  effect,  five  shells  being  thrown,  which 
silenced  the  firing  very  effectively,  and  the  Spaniards  re- 
i i rated  north  of  the  town.  The  advance  upon  and  capture 
of  the  town  occupied  tlie  better  part  of  the  day,  and  the 
remaining  hour  or  so  before  night  was  devoted  to  the 
placing  of  a careful  picket  and  outpost  for  the  town;  the 
Fourth  Ohio  took  up  the  northern  lines,  while  the  I bird 
Illinois  was  brought  in  and  placed  to  the  south  and  west. 

Little  of  interest  occurred  during  the  next  day  or  two. 
Spanish  troops  were  seen  by  our  outposts  from  time  to 
t ime,  hut  no  engagement  took  place.  On  the  8th  arecon- 
noissance  was  ordered  by  General  Hains  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  the  country  to  the  north,. and  also  the  strength 
. , : friim fxa  Gnlrmnl  ftnit.  and 


QBNE1UL  BROOKE  STD  DYING  TIIE  ENEMY’S  POSITION 
FROM  TDK  EXTREME  FRONT,  AUGUST  13. 


THE  PUERTO  RICO  CAMPAIGN. 

DESCRIPTIVE  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  OPERATIONS  AND  SKIR- 

MISII KS  ABOUT  GUAYAMA,  PUERTO  RICO,  OCCURRING 

ON  THE  5ru,  8tii,  AND  13th  OF  AUGUST,  1S9S. 

Goayaua,  Pi’KitTn  Rich,  August  Si,  1SSH. 

Tiie  1st  of  August  saw  lhe  landing  of  General  Brooke 
and  s i :» IT  at  Arroyo,  on  the  southern  coast,  some  thirty 
miles  east  of  Pouce.  During  tlie  next  few  days  General 
1 tains  mid  his  brigade  arrived  on  hoard  the  transports 
Seneca  and  City  of  Washington,  accompanied  by  the  auxil- 
iary cruiser  St.  Paul.  The  landing  of  the  troops  was  un- 
eventful, save  for  the  throwing  of  a few  shells  from  the 
St.  /jQuis  and  Cincinnati  as  a warning  to  some  guerillas 
lurking  about  the  outskirts.  Headquarters  were  estab- 
lished, and  on  August  4 Brigadier-General  Hains  received 
orders  to  proceed  to  the  town  of  'Guayama  with  two  regi- 
ments of  his  brigade.  With  the  exception  of  the  lack  of 
transportation,  which  was  finally  effected  by  means  of 
native  ox-carts,  the  troops  were  ready  to  move.  In  spite 
of  difficulties.  General  Hains  left  Arroyo  at  half  after  eight 
on  tin-  morning  of  the  5th  of  August,  the  Fourth  Ohio 
supplying  the  advance  - guard,  while  tlie  Third  Illinois 
brought  up  the  rear;  the  Fourth  Pennsylvania  was  left  at 
Arroyo  as  a temporary  garrison. 

It  was  reported  that  Guay  tuna,  some  five  miles  distant, 
was  extremely  Spanish  in  sentiment,  and  that  the  enemy’s 
troops  lmd  gathered  there  in  considerable  force.  Informa- 
tion in  regard  to  the  roads  was  sadly  lacking,  and  hut  few 
trustworthy  interpreters  could  he  found.  One  negro, 
having  previously  been  an  inhabitant  of  St.  Thomas,  was 
pressed  into  service,  and  was  taken  as  guide. 

About  9.45  a road  was  reached  leading  to  the  right.  The 
information  ns  to  its  destination  being  uncertain,  it  was 
thought  best  to  leave  the  Third  Illinois  at  that  point  as  a 
reserve.  This  was  done,  and  the  Fourth  Ohio  proceeded 
along  the  main  road,  having  thrown  out  Hankers  to  the 
right  and  left. 'and  covering  a mile  of  front,  including 
both  wings.  In  this  formation  the  advance  was  made, 
the  main  column  following  along  on  the  road  some  four 
hundred  yards  to  the  rear.  The  general  and  his  aides  a 
few  hundred  yards  in  rear  of  the  point  and  in  advance  of 
the  column. 

'Flic  day  was  favorable  in  regard  to  weather,  a slight 
breeze  cooling  the  air  and  tempering  the  heat  of  the  sun. 
A peculiar  dazzling  haze  covered  tlie  bills  with  a bluish 
tint  or  veil,  which  made  distances  uncertain  to  the  eye, 
and  which  also  blended  the  blue  of  the  uniforms  with  the 
shadows  of  the  undergrowth,  so  that  our  flankers  were 
scarcely  distiniruidmblc  at  a distance  of  four  or  live  hun- 
dred yards.  General  Hains.  with  four  of  his  staff,  had 
proceeded  in  advance  of  the  column,  which  had  just  lrnlt- 


uenerat  nuius  s sum,  leu  — 

morning  of  the  8th  and  proceeded  along  the  ban  Juan 
road  for  a distance  of  about,  two  and  a half  miles.  Here 
the  Spaniards  could  be  seen  distinctly  with  the  glass,  throw- 
ing  up  intrenchments  upon  the  opposite  hills;  also  small 
bodies  of  them  moving  about  upon  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tiiin  some  three  or  four  thousand  yards  distant. 

The  road  on  which  the  troops  were  proceeding  was  cut 
along  the  face  of  the  hill,  and  by  a circuitous  route  wound 
its  way  around  toward  the  enemy’s  position.  The  point  and 
several  officers  were  advanced  some  two  hundred  yards 
beyond  the  column,  and  lmd  gone  through  two  open  ledges, 
by  which  the  road  passed  the  front  of  the  slope.  The  last 
company  was  about  to  euter  the  first  of  these  when  a ter- 
rific volley  fire  was  opened  from  the  Spanish  entrench- 
menis.  Colonel  Coit  and  two  members  of  Genera  ’ Trooke’s 
staff,  who  had  ridden  up,  took  shelter  behind  a ouse  by 
the  road,  and  the  rest  of  the  command,  undi  Captain 
Walsh,  lay  flat  upon  their  faces.  A gutter  or  trench  by 
the  side  of  ihe  road  was  the  only  cover,  and  into  that 
rolled  the  men,  and  by  its  cover  managed  to  crawl  around 
the  bend  to  atplace  protected  from  the  enemy’s  fire,  Four 
of  .the  men  of  C company  were  found  at  this  point,  and 
the  gauntlet  hud  to  be  run  to  the  next  turn,  where  it  wns 
thought  company  C has  assembled.  Here,  however,  but 
a few  men  were  found,  the  rest  having  taken  to  their 
heels  at  the  first  volley.  A firing-line  was  formed,  how- 
ever, and  the  wounded  brought  hack  to  cover.  A few 
well-directed  volleys  had  returned  the  enemy’s  fire,  when 
re  enforcements  came  up  in  the  form  of  two  dynamite- 
guns  and  some  companies  of  infantry  under  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Adams.  The  Spanish  soon  retreated  from  their 
trenches  around  the  point  of  the  most  distant  turn,  and 
the  reconnoitring  party  returned  with  a certain  know- 
ledge and  remarkable  memory  of  the  enemy’s  position 
and  strength.  The  number  of  the  enemy’s  troops  was 
thought  to  be  about  eight  hundred,  and  was  increased 
by  re  enforcements  from  San  Juan  during  the  next  few 
days. 

The  position  held  by  tlie  Spanish  on  Pablo  Vusquez 
moqnlajn  conuniuided  the  surrounding  country  as  well  as 
the  main  road  on  both  sides  of  the  range,  and  no  advance 
could  he  made  until  they  had  been  routed.-, 

The  next  operation  of  interest  was  onC  V 13th,  when 
General  Brooke,  who  had  arrived  with  iltfvi:  butteries  of 
artillery  and  two  troops  of  cavalry,  ordered  a concentrated 
movement  of  his  forces  upon  the  enemy’s  position.  Gen 
eral  Hains,  with  the  Fourth  Ohio,  had  moved  to  a flanking 
position  on  tlie  extreme  left  by  a ircuitous  march  through 
tlie  mountains  to  the  west  of  e Pablo  Vasquez  range. 
He  had  reached  his  position.  . d was  about  to  deploy, 

1 when  Colonel  Dean,  an  aide  to  General  Brooke,  appeared 
upon  a blown  horse,  with  the  information  that  a cessation 
of  hostilities  had  been  declared,  and  orders  for  General 
l Hains  to  return  to  Gttayama.  llis  men  were  iu  sight 
- of  the  Spanish  intrenchments,  and  in  less  than  a quarter 
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, ij  i lipen  cneaccd.  A mote  theatrical 

of  an  limit  would  ' "S;,-,  command.  The  nr- 

finale  occurtcd  h G . pieces  having  been  sighted  and 
.'fiery  wan  in  P^mon^hi.  Pf  ||ta  and  H troop  of 

loaded.  The  Uty  ii  V deploy  to  the  right  or 

the  Sixih  regulnra  were  mo  ^ delay  w0llld 
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liven  of  both  ,he  Spanish 

and  ouwelve.  (wkakt  , „ A 1UuRAC,t.  U.8.A.. 

A.  D.  C.  to  General  Hants. 

CRUISING  WITH  THE  BRITISH 
CHANNEL  FLEET. 

BY  CAPTAIN  W.  ELLIOT  CAIRN ES. 

Nowadays  we  are  all  familiar  with  lhe  terms  “ sen 
newer  ’“  fleets  in  Heine." etc.,  etc.,  and  even  the  limn  ...  Ihe 
Srcet  enn  talk  glibly  of  battle  ships,  cruisers,  quick-firing 
street  enn  i ■ fc * * shells;  in  short,  the  importance 

Kv'ri pi«er  has  been  of  hue  brought  so  forcibly  into 
nrominence  tlmt  no  excuse  is  needed  for  n short  descilp- 
™n  of  the  manner  in  which  1 he  highest  efflc.ei.eyw  sought 
for  in  that  most  powerful  training  squadron  in  the  xtorhl, 
the  British  Channel  Fleet.  . . . 

To  most  people  the  idea  .hat  ibis  fleet  is  a ’’ training 
squadron ” in -the  highest  sense  will  he  n new  one,  so  I 
limy  ns  well  commence  this  article  by  making  it  clear  that 
one  or  Ihe  chief  objects  aimed  at  in  its  work  is  the  eduen- 
„f  the  officers  in  fleet  tarries  and  evolutions  and  lhe 
instruction  or  the  young  seamen  who  form  the  greater 
proportion  of  its  personnel  in  gunnery,  boat,  and  nncbm 
worit  One  consequence  is  that  the  personnel  is  eonllnu- 
.,11  v changing;  officers  rarely  spend  more  than  n a ear  or 
so  ill  the  fleet,  while  lhe  seaman  ratings  are  changed  about 
every  six  months,  the  finished  article  leaving  the  Channel 
well  qualified  to  do  his  part  iu  upholding  Ins  country  s 
flag  iii  whatever  part  of  the  world  lie  may  be  sent  to.  A 
’ word  or  two  as  to  tlie  present  constitution  of  tins  .quad- 
ron  will  fitly  come  in  here.  , , . , 

Tlie  backbone  of  the  fleet  is  of  course  the  ball  e squad- 
ron, which  consists  of  eight  bat  tie  - ships  of  the  most 
modern  type,  all  practically  identical  in  design,  namely 
the  Majestic  (flag),  Magnificent  (Rear-Admiral), 

Mars,  Jupiter , Prince  George,  Resolution,  and  Repulse.  1 lie 
six  ships  first  named  displace  14,900  tons,  are  protected 
with  Harveyed  steel  armor,  varying  from  nine  to  foiutein 
inches  iu  thickness,  carry  four  of  the  new  U-ineh * 6-toa 
wire-wound  guns,  twelve  6-inclt  quick-firers  a host  of 
smaller  weapons,  four  submerged  and  one  above-wntel 
torpedo-lubes,  and  have  a sea  speed  of  sixteen  and  & ah 
knots  Tlie  Resolution  and  Repulse  displace  a ferv  hun- 
* dred  tons  less,  are  slightly  slower,  are  armed  with  four 
131-incli  guns  and  ten  6-lncli  quick-firers,  in  adhlllon 
[ to  smaller  guns,  and  have  only  two  torpcdo-dtsclmiging 
tubes,  both  submerged.  In  appearance  tlie  main  dtffei- 
ence  is  tlmt  the  heavy  gnus  in  the  barbettes  are  u.ipro- 
i tected  at  tlie  breech  by  the  armored  hoot  adopted  in  lie 
■ newer  battle  ships,  and  the  freeboard  at  the  bow  bet  g 
; slightly  less  tnkes  away  somewhat  from  the  seaworthy 
1 appearance  so  remarkable  in  the  vessels  of  the  later  type. 

1 The  funnels,  also,  are  spaced  a little  farther  apart,  lo 
a this  magnificent  and  homogeneous  fleet  of  battle-ships  a 
f squadron  of  six  cruisers  is  addpd  for  purposes  of  scout - 
e ing,  etc.,  but  at  the  time  of  my  visit  to  tlie  fleet  only  fout 
a of'  these  vessels  were  cruising  with  it.  These  four  were 
e the  Blake,  a fine  first-class  cruiser  of  9000  tons  and  twenty- 

knot  speed;  tlie  Isis,  a second-class  cruiser  of  5600  ions, 

1 which  has  steamed  over  twenty-one  knots  on  her  trials; 
the  Furious,  also  a second-class  cruiser,  but  of  575U  tons 
displacement,  and  of  a newer  type  than  the  Blake;  and  the 
it  lii tie  Belarus,  a sew  third-class  cruiser  of  2135  ions,  which 
(1  lias  steamed  over  twenty-and-a-half  knots  on  her  steam 
d trials.  None  of  these  cruisers  are  armored,  protection  to 
Is  their  vitals  being  afforded  by  steel  turtle-back  decks,  anu 
3,  to  their  guns’  crews  by  steel  shields  and  casemates,  l he 
?t  two  cruisers  required  to  make  up  the  proper  complement 
r-  are  the  Diadem,  a splendid  vessel  of  the  first  class,  now 
i-  undergoing  exhaustive  trials,  and  the  Arrogant,  a sister 
’s  ship  to  the  Furious,  which  has  been  detached  for  a short 
y time  for  special  service.  So  much  fora  description  of  the 
[n  component  parts  of  the  squadron;  now  for  a record  or  its 
iy  daily  life  during  the  fortnight  which  1 spent  on  boat  a one 
it  of  the  ships— a ship  which  I ought  not  to  identify  further 
id  than  by  saying  that  she  wns  one  of  the  cruiser  division, 
tr  It  was  on  a summer  evening  in  August,  that  I ascended 
id  the  gangway  of  this  cruiser,  while  she  was  lying  with  tlie 
ns  rest  of  the 'fleet  off  Oban,  tlmt  popular  port  of  call  for 
lit  yachtsmen,  at  the  mouth  of  tlie  Clyde,  on  the  west  coast 
iir  of  Scotland.  My  host  -was  on  the  lookout  for  me,  and 
,v-  introductions  to  his  shipmates  quickly  made  me  feel  «t 
w home;  indecd.no  shyness  or  “ gaucherie  would  long 
L“n  hold  out  against  the  breezy  welcome  of  these  genial  sea- 
,e-  men.  When  I arrived,  work  for  the  day  was  over;  men 
it-  in  the  first  class  for  leave  were  already  on  shore,  and  tlie 
iir  remainder  of  tlie  hands  were  enjoying  a “ caulk  ’ (Angltce, 
ud  sleep)  on  the  forecastle,  or  were  smoking  and  spinning 
w-  yarns  under  the  lee  of  the  superstructure.  On  the  qua  Her- 
on deck  their  officers  were  similarly  employed,  the  only  look- 
as  out  apparently  being  kept  by  the  marine  sentry  and  by 
ed  the  signal-man  on  the.  fore-bridge,  whose  watchful  glass 
bw  was  alert  to  pick  up  any  signal  on  its  way  from  the  flag- 
ship. In  the  Channel  Squadron,  I may  say,  the  signal- 
led staff  enjoy  no  sinecure,  and  even  when  idly  in  harbor 
as  fluttering  bunting  and  flickering  semaphores  indicated 
ice  that  the  Admiral  was  circulating  orders  and  intelligence 
throughout  his  fleet.  That  these  signals  were  not  all 
ten  “strict  service”  was  made  clear  by  one  which  the  yeoman 
of  brought  for  our  information,  neatly  written  out  on  his 
ted  slate.  It  was  to  the  effect  that  the  officers  of  the  fleet 
en  were  asked  to  a garden  party,  to  a colossal  picnic,  were 
ing  made  honorary  members  of  the  yacht  club,  and  lmd  been 
igli  challenged  to  a cricket-match  by  the  local  team.  In  reply 
go.  to  these  pieces  of  information  we  lmd  to  indicate  the 
oy,  number  of  officers  we  could  contribute  to  each  of  the 
red  above-mentioned  functions.  This  gave  rise  to  a good 
ion  deal  of  chaff  and  argument,  which  lasted  till  the  bugle 
■nil  hinted  that  it  was  time  to  dress  for  dinner;  and  I was 
gilt  rather  surprised  to  find  that  there  was  no  very  wild  anx- 
rtor  iety  to  plunge  into  the  vortex  of  Oban  society.  Going  to 
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the  cabin  which  I was  to  inhabit  for  the  next  fortnight 
or  so.  I found  tlmt  my  host’s  marine  servant  had  stowed 
away  all  my  gear  in  the  neatest  fashion,  and  it  was  clear 
that  there  would  he  nothing  to  complain  of  so  far  as  com- 
fort was  concerned.  On  board  ship  dinner  is  rather  ear- 
lier than  on  shore,  seven  o’clock  being  the  usual  hour; 
in  fact,  all  meals  in  the  navy  are  at  hours  which  a lands- 
man finds  at  first  decidedly  unusual.  Breakfast  is  served 
in  the  wardroom  punctually  at  eight,  lunch  at  twelve, 
afternoon  tea  at  3.30,  and  dinner  at  seven.  These  hours 
are  fixed  upon  so  ns  to  fit  in  with  the  working-hours  of 
the  ship’s  company  : and  now,  while  we  are  lying  quiet- 
ly in  harbor.  I may  take  the  opportunity  of  laying  before 
you  a sketch  of  the  usual  routine  of  the  men-of-war  of 
the  Channel  Squadron. 

The  work  of  the  day  on  a man-of-war  logins,  in  the 
summer  months,  at  4.55  a.  m.,  when  the  hands  are  turn- 
ed up,  and  the  hammocks  are  lashed  and  stowed  in  the 
nettings.  At  a quarter  past  five  breakfast  is  ready,  and 
smoking  on  the  upper  deck  is  allowed  till  5.40,  when  it 
is,  "Out  pipes.”  and  the  hands  turn  to  to  clean  decks, 
etc.,  till  8.15,  when  there  is  a stand-easy  for  a quarter  of 
an  hour.  At  8.35  both  watches  fall  in,  and  the  cooks 
clean  the  mess-decks,  and  at  9.15  all  hands  fall  in  for  di- 
visions, when  the  men  are  paraded  and  inspected  by  their 
officers,  and  then  prayers  are  read.  Soon  after  9.30  an 
evolution  or  drill  take's  place  by  signal  from  the  flag-ship, 
and  there  is  always  the  keenest  competition  between  the 
different  ships  us  to  which  shall  be  first  in  the  drill.  As 
each  ship  completes  the  evolution  ordered  she  hoists  a 
pennant,  and  as  no  pennant  may  be  hauled  down  till  all 
are  up,  it  is  easy  to  see  which  ship  is  first  and  which  is 
last.  At  12  noon  dinner  is  piped,  and  smoking  is  allowed 
till  1.10,  when  the  hands  are  usually  employed  cleaning 
guns  or  arms  till  two,  when  the  second  evolution  of  the 
day  is  usually  signalled.  At  4.10  supper  is  ready,  and 
smoking  is  allowed  till  4.40.  At  4.50  the  hands  fall  in 
for  evening  quarters,  and  the  work  of  the  day  is  generally 
over,  the  hands  being  “piped  down” — otherwise  sent  to 
bed— at  9.45.  In  addition  to  this  ordinary  routine  each 
day  has  its  special  duties.  For  instance,  on  Saturday 
the  crews  are  usually  exercised  nt  fire  quarters  ifc  the 
morning,  the  rest  of  the  day  being  given  up  to-cleaning, 
while  on  Thursday  the  signal  is  expected  to  “ make  and 
mend  clothes,”  wliich  is  interpreted-  ns  the  signal  for  a 
half-holiday.  At  sea  the  routine  varies  somewhat  in  a 
few  details,  breakfast,  being  at  6.30  instead  of  5.15,  and 
the  hands  being  piped  down  half  an  hour  earlier.  It  was 
a Friday  evening  when  I joined  the  fleet,  and  as  I had 
not  studied  the  " Routine  Board,”  I was  rather  startled 
when  fire- quarters  went  at  half  past  seven  the  next  morn- 
ing. and  a marine  hurst  into  my  cabin  to  close  the  scuttle — 
which  I lmd  left  open  for  the  sake  of  fresh  air — and  the 
“ dead-light  ” covering  it.  When  I turned  out  on  deck 
the  excellence  of  the  drill  was  easily  apparent, every  man 
being  at  his  appointed  station,  nnd  not  the  slightest  con- 
fusion being  anywhere  visible.  The  pumps  and  fittings 
were  tested,  and  everything  being  right,  the  exercise  was 
over,  and  until  eight  o’clock  all  hands  were  busy  at  their 
usual  work  of  cleaning  guns.  At  eight  o’clock, 
when  in  harbor,  a rather  pretty  little  ceremony, 
may  he  observed.  The  bugler  sounds  the  "At- 
tention,” all  hands  face  aft  and  salute  while 
the  colors  are  run  up  to  the  top  of  the  stniT, 
the  band,  if  the  ship  possesses  one,  playing  the 
national  anthem.  When  the  music  slops,  the 
bugle  sounds  the  "Carry  on.”  and  every  one 
resumes  his  interrupted  work.  One  of  the  first 
things  which  strikes  a stranger  visiting  "lie  <>f 
these  ships  is  the  smartness  with  which  every 
movement  is  earned  out.  All  movements  are 
executed  at  a smart  run,  nnd  it  seems  to  be  the 
universal  motto  that  whatever  is  being  done 
must  he  done  as  energetically  and  quickly  as 
possible.  Add  to  this  the  fact  that  the  men 
always  work  barefooted,  nnd  the  extraordinary 
speed  and  silence  with  which  all  orders  arc  car- 
ried out  will  be  easily  understood.  The  keen 
rivalry  between  the  different  ships  also  exercises 
an  excellent  effect,  and  is  very  easily  realized 
when  any  evolution  is  being  carried  out.  As 
the  hour  for  the  daily  evolution  draws  near,  the 
chief  executive  officer — he  he  commander,  as  m 
a battle  ship  or  large  cruiser,  or  first. lieutenant, 
as  in  a smaller  ship — becomes  anxious  as  t<> 
wlmt  drill  may  he  ordered.  There  is  so  much 
anxiety  t,o  be  first  on  these  occasions  that  some 
officers  are  inclined  to  hazard  a guess  as  to  the 
intention  of  the  admiral,  and  sundry  small  pre- 
parations are  made  which  much  facilitate  speed 
if  the  guess  should  prove  accurate.  Occasion- 
ally these  guesses  lead  rather  to  disaster,  as  I 
witnessed  in  one  case,  when  the  executive  offi- 
cer of  a neighboring  ship  anticipated  that  the 
evolution  ordered  would  he,  "Man  and  arm 
boats.”  This  evolution  was  about  due,  not 


having  been  performed  for  some  days; 
consequently,  to  save  time,  all  guns,  rifles, 
ammunition,  etc.,  were  placed  unostenta- 
tiously in  the  boats,  and  their  crews  were 
ordered  to  enter  them  and  lie  down.  If 
the  expected  signal  had  been  made,  it 
would  only  have  been  necessary  to  lower 
awnv  the  boats,  and  a considerable  start 
would  have  been  obtained  over  the  rest 
of  the  fleet.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
signal  for  the  evolution  went  fluttering 
i«>  the  yard  arm  of  the  flag-ship, we  could 
nil  read  P.  Q.  2.  which  signifies,  " Boats 
pull  round  the  battle  fleet,”  and  the  dis- 
comfited crews  had  to  crawl  in  a most 
undignified  manner  from  their  boats,  re- 
moving all  gnus  and  other  gear,  to  the 
vast  amusement  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet. 
As  the  number  of  possible  evolutions  run 
into  a large  number  of  figures,  it  is  easy 
to  see  that  a good  guess  is  rather  unlike- 
ly, and  that  less  is  to  be  hoped  for  from 
a lucky  shot  than  from  a well -drilled 
ship's  company.  Some  of  the  drills  are 
rather  dangerous,  ns,  for  instance,  some 
of  the  anchor  drills,  in  which  very  heavy 
weights  have  to  be  controlled  by  hand, 
and  very  often  moved  considerable  dis- 
tances. A little  miscalculation  or  mis- 
directed energy  may  at  any  moment  lend  to  the  crushing 
of  one  or  more  men  or  the  capsizing  or  storing  of  a 
boat;  but  so  much  care  is  taken,  nnd  every  one  is  so  well 
up  in  his  work,  that  though  these  drills  are  carried  on 
with  wonderful  speed,  accidents  very  rarely  happen. 
"Abandon  ship,” also,  is  an  evolution  which  can  only  be 
safely  carried  out  in  smooth  and  tideless  waters,  ns  to 
stow  all  the  ship's  company  in  her  boats  these  must  he 
over  crowded  considerably  beyond  the  margin  of  safety. 
One  of  the  prettiest  drills  for  u spectator  is.  "Man  and 
arm  boats,”  an  evolution  which  in  a well -drilled  ship 
can  l»e  easily  carried  out  in  three  minutes,  without  any 
previous  preparation.  “ Clear  for  action”  is  also  a pretty 
drill.  The  speed  with  which  all  stanchions,  awnings,  etc., 
which  might  possibly  interfere  with  the  fire  of  the  guns, 
are  removed  is  very  remarkable,  and  the  grim  purpose  to 
fulfil  which  primarily  these  great  vessels  are  constructed 
becomes  quickly  apparent.  The  guns’  crews  alert  by 
their  groat  weapons,  the  sand  on  the  decks  to  prevent 
slipping  on  freshly  spilled  blood,  the  fire-hose  rigged  to 
quench  any  outbreak  caused  by  hostile  shells,  the  busy 
parties  at  the  magazines  nnd  ammunition-hoists  getting 
up  shot  nnd  shell,  and  last,  but  not  least  impressive,  the 
surgeons  and  their  assistants  in  the  wardroom  with  rows 
of  gleaming  instruments,  sponges,  water,  and  all  the  hor- 
rid paraphernalia  of  their  beneficent  profession,  showed 
plainly  the  ultimate  object  of  all  this  careful  training, 
which  one  had  hitherto  been  inclined  to  regard  rather  as 
novel  gymnastic  exercises  than  as  anything  connected 
with  the  reality  of  war. 

When  the  fleet  is  exercised  at  this  evolution  the  crews 
are  drilled  in  different  exercises  as  soon  as  the  ship  ft  re- 
ported clear.  Perhaps  boarders  are  called  for,  when  ma- 
rines, seamen,  and  even  stokers,  with  flashing  bayonets 
and  boarding- pikes,  appear  as  by  magic  in  answer  to  the 
boatswains’  whistle.  Or  the  guns  are  trained  on  various 
marks,  or  torpedo-tubes  are  worked,  though  torpedoes  are 
not  run;  but  everything  is  made  ready  for  that  purpose, 
even  the  war-heads  being  prepared  as  for  actual  service. 
At  ‘‘general  quarters.”  the  name  for  another  evolution, 
the  guns  are  east  loose  and  the  men  take  station  in  the 
same  manner;  but  the  ship  is  not  stripped  so  thoroughly, 
and  more  time  is  given  to  the  drilling  of  the  men  with 
the  cutlass,  big  gun,  or  rifle.  And  so  the  time  goes  on  in 
harbor.  The  mornings  are  taken  up  with  work,  but  in 
the  evenings  officers  go  ashore,  and  in  many  cases  leave  is 
given,  though  not  on  a very  liberal  scale,  to  the  crews. 
Though  each  ship  is  provided  with  steam -cutters  and 
picket-boats,  these  are  not  allowed  to  be  used  in  the  Chan- 
nel Fleet,  and  all  boat-work  must  be  done  under  sail,  or, 
should  there  be  no  wind  or  sailing  be  dangerous,  with  the 
oar.  The  object  of  this  is  to  train  the  men  and  young 
officers  in  sailing  and  handling  boats,  and  though  some 
risks  are  run,  the  end  quite  justifies  the  means. 

\fter  a f v days  at  Oban  the  fleet  weighed  and  stood 
up  to  Ball  ulish,  the  first  hint  that  a move  was  in- 
tended bein  conveyed  by  the  signal  from  the  flag-slup, 
"Prepare  for  sea  aloft.”  This  does  not  imply,  as  might 
be  understood  by  a landsman,  any  handling  of  sails,  hut 


signifies  that  the  canvas  covers  to  protect  the  masts  and 
spars  from  the  blackening  smoke  from  the  funnels  are  to 
be  laced  on  without  loss  of  time.  This  is  rather  a pretty 
drill.  These  young  seamen,  though  trained  for  the  mod- 
ern steam-propelled  war  ship,  seem  to  he  as  alert  and  as 
active  as  their  predecessors,  and  swarm  into  the  rigging 
and  out  to  the  end  of  the  yards  ps  nimbly  as  any  lopnian 
in  the  days  of  Nelson  These  preparations  for  sen  were 
made  overnight,  and  orders  were  also  issued  by  signal  for 
steam  for  ten  knots  to  be  ready  by  7.80  a m.  As  we  were 
going  through  the  narrow  waters  leading  to  the  Inch  of 
Bnlbichulish  no  fleet  evolutions  would  be  possible,  and  a 
ten-knot  speed,  to  economize  coni,  was  all  that  wns'iicc  es- 
snry.  The  fleet  weighed  at  the  appointed  lime,  and  no- 
thing more  impressive  could  well  tie  imagined  than  the 
great  floating  fortresses,  with  leadsmen  in  the  chains 
(men-of-war  at  sea  always  keep  the  lead  going),  moving  in 
single  file  through  the  picturesque  scenery  of  die  High- 
lands. The  waters  were  smooth,  and  the  lieother-covered 
hills  seemed  in  places  so  close  that  one  would  imagine  it 
possible  to  throw  a pebble  from  the  shore  on  to  the  decks. 
In  Ballachulish  Locli  the  scenery  was  very  fine.  The  loch 
appeared  from  its  northern  end  to  he  absolutely  landlocked, 
nnd  it  must  have  been  quite  startling  to  those  on  shore  to 
see  so  magnificent  a squadron  lying  in  this  Highland  loch, 
with  frowning  hills  enclosing  it.  on  every  hand.  Here 
also  the  usual  drills  nnd  exercises  went  on,  and  in  the 
afternoons  swarms  of  clean  shaved  naval  officers,  in 
"mufti”  suits  whose  innumerable  creases  betrayed  their 
close  confinement  in  cabin  chests,  invaded  every  hotel  in 
the  neighborhood,  climbed  on  to  the  charabancs,  nnd  vis- 
ited the  historic  pass  of  Glencoe  and  all  oilier  interesting 
places  within  reach.  It  was  not  until  we  had  left  Bal- 
lachulish behind  us,  and  had  reached  the  more  open  wa- 
ters of  the  Irish  Channel,  that  I was  able  to  sec  any  of  the 
evolutions  of  the  squadron  at  sea.  That  considerable 
nerve  is  needed  fur  the  handling  of  these  enormous  battle- 
ships, us  I saw  them  handled,  may  be  guessed  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  impossible  to  stop  one  of  iliem.  even  at  ten 
knots  speed,  with  both  screws  reversed,  under  half  a mile; 
and  the  work  is  made  still  more  “jumpy”  from  the  lia- 
bility of  all  hitherto  invented  steam  steering-gear  to  sud- 


denly break  down  nt  awkward  moments.  However,  risks 
must  be  run  if  the  art  of  handling  these  great  ships  is  to 
be  acquired,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  skill  in  fleet 
tactics  acquired  by  constant  practice  in  peace  will  stand 
the  British  navy  in  good  stead  when  the  dogs  of  war  are 
loosed. 

The  usual  cruising  formation  of  the  fleet  is  the  one 
known  ns  columns  of  divisions  disposed  to  beam,  which 
means  that  the  two  divisions,  of  four  battle- ships  each, 
headed  by  the  vice-admiral  and  rear-admiral  respec- 
tively, steam  in  parallel  lines,  the  distance  between  the 
columns  being  usually  as  many  cables  as  there  are  ships 
in  column  (a  cable  equals  200  yards),  each  ship  being 
two  cables  astern  of  its  predecessor  in  column.  The 
vice-admiral  heads  the  weather-column,  the  rear- 
admiral  the  lee,  while  the  cruisers  form  a third 
division  on  one  or  other  beam  of  the  battle  fleet. 
Each  ship  shows  by  her  steaming-cone  hanging 
from  her  signal-yard  her  rate  of  speed,  the  cone 
being  hauled  close  up  to  the  yard  when  her 
speed  is  accelerated;  two  flags  on  u halyard 
from  each  end  of  this  yard  act  ns  helm  signals, 
and  another  flag  or  flags  indicate  the  number  of 
revolutions  which  her  engines  are  making  in  a 
minute.  Thus  the  admiral  can  see  at  a glance 
what. any  of  the  ships  are  doing;  and  tliat  he 
uses  the  power  to  the  utmost  is  apparent  from 
the  promptness  with  which  any  slackness  in 
keeping  station  is  noted.  Should  station  con- 
tinue to  be  kbpt  badly  by  any  ship,  the  flag-ship 
frequently  calls  by  signal  for  the  name  of  the 
officer  of  the  watch,  and  the  name  of  the  of- 
fender is  made,  and  read  off  by  every  signal- man 
in  the  fleet— a mode  of  punishment  which  lends 
to  much  chaffing  of  the  culprit  by  his  friends  in 
other  ships.  Some  of  the  drills  carried  out  at 
sea  are  very  interesting.  All  men-of-war  carry 
two  boats  always  swung  out  and  ready  for  in- 
stant lowering,  with  life-belts  ready  for  use  in- 
side; these  boats  are  ternled  “ life  boats, " ai  d, 
in  order  to  test  the  drill  nnd  readiness  of  the 
crews,  the  admiral  frequently  makes  a signal, 
" Drop  a life-buoy,”  when  the  marine  sentry  at 
the  stern  releases  one  of  the  buoys  under  Ins 
charge,  and  the  life-boat  is  lowered  "ith  the 
utmost  speed  to  go  in  search  of  it.  Great  emu- 
lation is  shown  by  the  different  ships  in  this 
drill,  the  picking  up  of  the  buoy  being  shown 
by  one  signal  from  each  ship,  and  the  return  of 
the  life-boat  by  another.  Sometimes  things  are 
made  more  lively  by  the  signal  being  made  to 
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n two  life-buoys,  when  the  two  life-boots  of  encli  ship 
e to  be  plnceil  in  the  wuter  and  rnced  off,  eaeli  to  pick 
its  own  buoy.  The  quickness  with  which  constant 
3tice  enables  this  exercise  to  be  performed  even  in  a 
py  sea  is  almost  incredible,  ami  ibis  smartness  and 
illness  in  boat  work  cannot  fail  to  be  of  great  use  to 

i-of-wur's  men  on  innumerable  occasions. 

ne  of  the  most  impressive  fleet  movements  is  the  one 
wn  as  the  “Gridiron,”  In  this  evolution  the  fleets 
t in  columns  of  divisions  disposed  to  beam,  and,  on  a 
*n  signal,  simultaneously  turn  inward 
it  points,  the  ships  passing  each  other 
i-arm  to  yard -arm,  find  when  the 
per  distance  is  reached,  turn  on  to 
r course  again,  the  position  of  the 
imns  being  thus  inverted.  This  evo- 
on  is  really  dangerous,  as  the  smallest 
ik-down  in  the  steering-gear  or  failure 
terve  or  judgment  on  the  part  of  an 
cutive  officer  might  lead  to  a repetition 
he  Victoria  disaster. 

•n  our  way  down  Channel  I saw  a 
y good  instance  of  the  value  of  water- 
e boilers  in  ships  of  war.  The  cruiser 
as  on  gradually  dropped  further  and 
.her  astern  of  station,  the  reason  being 
t one  of  the  fan -engines  had  broken 
rn;  at  last  we  were  over  a mile  be- 
1 the  fleet,  and  the  many-colored  flags 
tering  from  the  flag-shin  and  answered 
is  showed  that  the  admiral  had  his  eye 
us  and  wauted  to  know  what  was 
ng.  Fortunately  the  chief  engineer 
foreseen  the  coming  lneak-dovvn.  and 
ordered  two  additional  boilers  to 
started  just  half  an  hour  before  the 
mlty. 

Hlliiii  half  an  hour  of  the  accident 
the  fan  - engine,  or  one  hour  after 
iting  up.  these  boilers  were  coupled 
with  those  previously  in  use.  and  tin- 
a full  head  of  steam  we  came  tearing 
hand  over  hand  after  the  battle  fleet, 
ih  the  old  pattern  return  tube  boilers 
; would  have  been  impossible,  as  from 
ht  to  twelve  hours  would  have  been 
ded  to  get  the  steam  required.  Cer- 
ily  water-tube  boilers  have  their  weak 
nts,  but  they  also  have  their  advan- 
es. 

)ne  night  there  came  down  on  us  one 
those  dense  opaque  fogs  for  which 
Channel  has  an  unenviable  repu- 
ion,  and  I shall  never  forget  the 
inge  experience  of  being  in  the  midst 
an  invisible  fleet,  the  whole  air  rent 
1 quivering  with  the  shrieks  and  moans  of  the  si- 
9.  We  were  in  the  usual  steaming  formation  of  the 
*t.  already  described,  when  the  fog  came  on.  It  was 
er  midnight,  and  I had  just  left  the  bridge,  where  I 
1 been  watching  the  work  of  station- keeping  in  a fleet 
night.  At  night  the  steaming  cones  are  replaced  by 
ips,  which  are  also  used  for  helm-signals,  ami  if  astern 
a number  of  ships  it  requires  a practised  eye  to  tell 
ticli  lights  belong  to  your  immediate  leader.  The  of- 
*r  of  the  wa'cli  corrects  his  station  by  frequent  obser- 
dons  with  the  sextant,  calling  for  more  revolutions  if 
ing  ground,  and  reducing  speed  if  gaining  ou  the  ship 


nhead.  My  eve  had  got  tired  with  watching  the  dancing 
lights  ahead,  astern,  and  on  our  beam,  where  the  massive 
battle  ships  were  ploughing  their  steady  way  undisturbed 
by  the  sea.  which  was  making  our  decks  heave  and  slant, 
and  sending  showers  of  glittering  spray  as  high  as  the 
fore-bridge,  so  I went  below  and  turned  in.  1 had  hard- 
ly fallen  asleep  when  I woke  with  the  boom  of  ft  gun 
still  in  my  ears;  then  followed  shriek  after  shriek  from 
our  siren,  and  as  sleep  was  clearly  impossible,  I went  on 
deck  to  And  out  the  cause  of  this  midnight  disturbance. 


There  was  no  difficulty  in  ascertaining  this.  A fog  was 
all  around  us  — a dense,  white,  clinging  fog.  shroud- 
ing from  our  view  all  hut  a few  yards  of  tumbling 
sea;  in  front,  astern,  and  on  our  beam  the  hoots  of  si- 
rens and  fog-horns  betrayed  the  presence  of  the  fleet, 
aud  it  would  he  impossible  to  imagine  anything  more 
weirdly  thrilling  than  the  volume  of  strange  discord- 
ant sound  swelling  on  all  sides  from  invisibility.  I could 
imagine  that  we  were  steaming  in  the  midst  of  an  assem- 
blage of  strange  invisible  sea- monsters;  there  seemed  a 
queer  individuality  in  the  long-drawn-out  wails  and  ster- 
torous blasts  of  the  fog-horns.  Occasionally  a booming 


sound,  clearly  from  a distance,  would  indicate  the  approach 
of  sonic  tramp  or  passenger  steamer.  God  help  the  vessel 
which  should  stray  on  this  fog  shrouded  night  into  the 
paths  of  these  blind  and  unwieldy  monsters  of  the  sen! 
Even  if  sighted  at  the  last  moment,  nothing  could  save 
her,  ns  no  man-of-war  in  the  fleet  would  dare  to  shift  her 
helm  in  that  fog.  in  the  certainly  that  so  doing  would 
bring  her  into  the  path  of  one  of  her  consorts.  Fortunate- 
ly our  fog-horns,  helped  by  the  guns  fired  every  half-liour 
by  the  leaders  of  each  column,  gave  ample  warning  of  our 
passage.  Dense  as  the  fog  was.  staiiou 
was  accurately  kept  by  the  aid  of  fog- 
buoys  towed  by  a long  line  from  each 
vessel.  Our  leader  was  hidden  absolute- 
ly, but  a few  yards  ahead  we  could  see 
her  buoy  leaping  from  wave  to  wave,  the 
white  foam  marking  its  course  being  clear- 
ly visible.  On  this  buoy  our  course  was 
kept,  and  with  such  good  results  that 
when  the  fog  suddenly  lifted,  at  eight 
next  morning,  no  ship  in  that  fleet  was 
out  of  station.  ' 

At  Mil  ford -Haven  wc  coaled.  This  is 
now  regarded  as  an  evolution,  and  a very 
important  one  too,  and  the  keenest  rivalry 
is  maintained  between  the  different  ves- 
sels. Without  coal  a fleet  is  useless,  and 
the  more  time  taken  up  in  coaling,  the 
longer  are  the  ships  kept  from  their 
duties,  consequently  everything  possible 
is  tried  to  quicken  the  process  of  filling 
the  empty  hunkers.  Every  one  on  board, 
even  marine  officers  and  chaplains,  turn- 
ed to  with  a will.  Soon  the  white  decks 
were  inches  deep  in  coal  dust;  coal-dust 
was  everywhere,  and  the  usually  smart 
and  clean-looking  officers  and  men  were 
unrecognizable  under  their  grimy  masks. 
That  little  time  was  wasted  will  be  clear 
from  the  fact  that  the  battle-ships  of  the 
squadron  took  in  coal  at  the  average  rate 
of  102  tons  pet  hour,  the  flag-ship  very 
properly  heading  the  list  with  a splendid 
average  of  162  tons,  and  in  her  best, hour 
stowing  no  less  than  190  tons.  After  the 
coaling  my  trip  came  to  an  end,  though 
not  before  I was  a witness  of  what  might 
have  been  a very  serious  accident.  While 
the  little  Pelom * was  busy  coaling,  a 
steam -collier,  unable  to  stem  the  heavy 
tide,  was  carried  on  to  her  bows.  A 
crash,  a bump,  and  the  collier,  with  a 
momentarily  increasing  list,  was  headed 
for  the  shore,  which  she  reached  only 
just  in  time  to  avoid  sinking  in  deep 
water.  The  unarmored  stem  of  the  Pe- 
torus  was  twisted  at  right  angles,  but  so  tough  was  the 
steel  of  which  she  is  built  that  uo  fracture  occurred, 
though  rivets  were  started,  and  enough  water  was  taken 
in  to  flood  the  fore-compartment.  As  I left,  orders  laid 
just  been  issued  for  her  to  go  to  Plymouth  to  be  docked. 

So  ended  my  cruise;  and  though  I was  not  fortunate 
enough  to  see  any  gun  practice,  yet  I have  no  doubt,  from 
t he  figures  I have  seen,  that  gunnery  is  held  in  proper  es- 
timation iu  the  Channel  Fleet,  and  that  in  the  days  when 
those  great  weapons  are  aimed  in  deadly  earnest  our  sea- 
nmn  gunners  will  givens  good  an  account  of  themselves 
as  their  cousins  under  the  stars  and  stripes. 


LABOR  COPARTNERS! 

HilHkkra'Pemarest  Li.rtd  bsis  ih*h! 
heretofore  as  & student  of  industrial  prut 
Hides  in  periodical  publications,  and  l 
Tolume  Walth  Against  Commomrtnllh. 
on  the  co-operative  experiments  ill  hngb'i 
Inland,  which  lie  entitles  Libor  t ojsir 
dally  valuable,  as  giving  facts  in  re/ 
actually  done,  gathered  by  personal  vis 
memi.  Mr.  Lloyd  does  not  coney 
for  the  co-operative  experiments,  or  Ins 
success,  hut  heludulges  in  very  little  arg 
Maud  lets  the  facts  speak  for  them  sell 
His  observations  include  experiment! 
firming  (which,  under  the  English  Inn 
ol  the  most  difficult  fields  for  the  ass 
labor),  manufacturing,  especially  of  she 
printing,  store-keeping.  etc.  Ho  makes  i 
of  these  experiments  are  decidedly  sueces 
method  of  production  and  exchange  is 
pound,  with  a variety  of  benefits  to  1 
There  have  been  failures  and  there  ar 


•Laior  CofcrtMTHhip.  Notes  of  a visit  to  co- 
brtwes, and  farms,  in  Great  Britain  ami  Irelan 
nip!-ji,  and  consumer  share  in  ownership,  mat 
Br  Henry  Demarett  Lloyd.  New  York  and 
Brothers.  Isis. 
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JUDGE  THOMAS  M.  COOLEY 
Died  September  18.— [See  Hugo  935.  J 


JAMES  A.  SEXTON, 
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LABOR  COPARTNERSHIP.* 

Ir.  Henry  Demarbst  Lloyd  lias  made  himself  known 
■tofore  us  a student  of  industrial  problems  by  various 
eles  in  periodical  publications,  and  by  bis  suggestive 
nne  Wealth  Against  Commomrealth.  His  new  book 
lie  co-operative  experiments  in  England,  Scotland,  and 
and,  which  he  entitles  Labor  Cojxirtnership,  is  espe- 
ly  valuable,  as  giving  facts  in  regard  to  wlmt  is 
tally  done,  gathered  by  personal  visits  to  the  places 
cerned.  Mr.  Lloyd  does  not  conceal  his  sympathy 
the  co-operative  experiments,  or  bis  desire  for  their 
.■ess.  but  lie  indulges  in  very  little  argument  or  rcason- 
nnd  lets  the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

[is  observations  include  experiments  at  co-operative 
ning  (which,  under  the  English  land  system,  is  one 
the  most  difficult  fields  for  the  associated  efforts  of 
>r),  manufacturing,  especially  of  shoes  and  clothing, 
iting.  store-keeping,  etc.  He  makes  it  plain  that  many 
liesc  experiments  are  decidedly  successful,  and  that  this 
hod  of  production  and  exchange  is  steadily  gaining 
Hid.  with  a variety  of  benefits  to  the  working-men. 
re  have  been  failures  and  there  are  drawbacks,  but 
f seem  to  bear  a small  proportion  to  the  beneficial  rc- 
s.  These  are  not  merely  financial,  giving  wage-earners, 

',<ibor  CojMirtmrship.  Notes  of  a visit  to  co-operative  workshop*, 
•ties,  and  farms,  in  Great  Britain  ami  Ireland,  In  which  employer, 
Iny6,  and  consumer  share  in  ownership,  mimairenvnt,  and  results. 
Henry  Demarest  Lloyd.  New  York  and  London  : Harper  & 
hers.  189$. 
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WILFORD  WOODRUFF, 

The  late  head  of  the  Mormon  Church. 

[Sec  Page  932.] 

on  the  whole,  a belter  income  than  mere  wages  can  yield, 
but  social  and  moral  as  well,  stimulating  the  higher  mo- 
tives, and  tending  constantly  to  elevate  and  strengthen 
character. 

While  the  results  noted  by  Mr.  Lloyd  appear  to  show 
a generally  beneficial  effect,  he  takes  no  great  pains  to 
point  it  out,  but  gives  bis  facts  and  figures,  and  leaves 
inferences  to  the  leader.  This  is  what  gives  the  !>ook  its 
real  value.  It  is  full  of  information,  and  tells  us  just 
what  the  co-operative  associations  have  done  and  are  doing 
as  a means  of  justifying  the  principle  upon  which  they 
are  founded. 

One  purpose  is  to  show  the  increasing  tendency  to  an 
actual  copartnership  of  working-men  in  the  co-operative 
enterprises,  the  ownership  of  capital,  and  the  management 
of  business  by  those  who  perform  the  labor,  instead  of 
mere  sharing  in  profits  through  the  beneficence  or  the 
prudence  and  sagacity  of  employing  capitalists.  The 
hook  has  the  great  merit  of  affording  knowledge  and 
stimulating  thought,  iustead  of  thinking  for  the  reader. 


WIND  MOODS. 

The  wind  that  moans  in  surly  glee 
Across  the  leagues  of  rolling  brine 
Has  only  sweetest  melody 
To  whisper  in  the  dreaming  pine. 

R.  K.  Munkittrick. 


KALUA  AT  WAILUKC,  MAUI 


breakfast  given  to 


THE 


associate  HERMITS. 


,y  FRANK  R ST0CKT°";„  etc 
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SHOp  The  bishop  could  imagine  reaspns,  b four  hundred  year  It ^ mamlcrg  all(j  CUBioms  of  civil 
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” ahu  juu  — « 

V5He^eTe?had.CBufshe  told  him  that  she  had  been  there 
He  never nau  ».  slie  continued,  “there  may 

tatimc0  enough  before  I must  pack  up  my  effects  to  finish 

to  8«y to  y°u  ab"ut  »pproximate  a£8,mi- 

lations.” 


XXVIII  -THE  HERMITS  CONTINUE  TO  FAVOR 

xx  1 association. 

Wiikn  the  Archibald  party  reached  the  cajdta^citjj.of 


M Um'hreakfast-hour^tCamp  I^tob  lie  saw^nojigns,  thmk  he  niau  from .humanity  loo  large 

S5gSswswiV«M  2i££i3SS3wss 

and  shutting  of  a farm  gate.  0se  he  could  I believe  it  will  be  easiei f d so  j propose  that  M Clvde  should  go  with  them,  so  that  he  and 

“ He’s  a oner,”  said  she.  “ Do  you  suppose  he  cou  ^ when  0ur  number  w « greater,  an  we  „ s,sUd  that  together  before  her  parents. 

3^?aawr--.^ 


1„.  .....  — ■■nd  =ow  if  y()U  have  a few  minutes  ionpo. A,  In  “ jOy’p Rented.  STlie  Archibalds  did  not  object  to 

"•V^waseitberdoin'U.at.^w-™^^  Sffpg- 

Ut  r o an  tf— -a  n i d*  I ’ t h > i ought  « for  a You  g time  • »P«n  Um  aubjem  of  mental  £ da  ^ , favorable  impressiou . upou  them.  Jhey  bad 

’ ^honnhtswerefresh.  aiway,  liked  thev  c„ulli  not  fai,  to 


ZrOTto  finish  hist  ^;‘S5dm  wen  S?h:^  o«  that  they  exam 
But  evening,  and  thisjnmniag;wliPc  my  lk°“S  nitefo  read  medbis  cP^icter  '['"J'® , ^ |1,' gi,' 1 e’ m a n’l y young  man 

see  mai  m.  **  „ , n„.i  onr.nrrt  ntr  to  nrivate 


iotelHgenl^in^weu'educated,  and.  according  to  private 


people,  or  they  ltave  gone  away.  


‘ Phil’s 


ilSSS 


wished  vo  go  to  on.  — — - - 

‘"^Yr^"«id  Mrs.  Archibald;  - we 

m “Sllu?  rnydear.”  said  her  husband,  “ we  agreed  to  stay 

a"^'tfdocs,aCt“- Sf  -KatVandTer husband 
will  take  us  in  for  the  few  days.  When  1 “CJ*[  “ed 

C"Margm  yturirS  upon  Mrs.  Archibald  a pair  of  eyes  filled 

Wi- “know" wlmt'yot.  want.  No."  said  Mrs  Archibald  ; 
-heIcan  go  to  a hotel  in  Hie  town;  and  * al'a  ' 
your  .mother  to  come  «.  » » soon  * i she  -turns,  then 


conversation  with  jus.  — . --  - 

Si^l^e^rrnS««t.ewent  5SWEWHKT  YS9 

to  sleep  Raybold  was  still  walking  up  and  down  7wtat  f be,  »„d  I can tell  you  fm  not  a «««»“  »*«»J  “££,££  all  that' when  I explain  it  to  tar." 

3s--«»Sr.s  c::rr,: :i.3 

ras5«ss5H?s 

Kta-Cn.^ eaU.U  b°re»kf"  "this  is  ti,eymo,t  high-handed  proceed, ng  I ever  heard  she  will  hear  the  bell/  . 

cimui  iiot  travel  upon  an  empty. atomach-aud  then  he  off  tuink.„  9„id  Mrs.  Perkenpine;  But  .there  was  ,m  bell;  the  door  »“  °P£liee  you„ 

would  depart.  That  was  imperative.  ...  ...  l,mL"  ■ l,«  hi.rli.handcd 


could  not  travel  upon  an  empty  stomach-si, d then  he  0.1  wlml  X tUink."  said  Mrs.  Perkenpine;  But  there  was  tio  be  ; u.  » ™ • r g 

would  depart.  That  was  imperative.  .. , t,,kcs  my  breall,  away  to  think  how  high-handed  came  father  and  mother,  lolloweu  ) 

sSHS|S5«^£ 

dark,  as  might  irave  been  expected  from  the  evenM  of  tt  ; > , , v01,rself  what  it  was  particular  bout  any 

night  before,  and  Sie  oiCm  huckleberries-'xceptin’  it  might  be  green, 

food  upon  a plate,  and  " a .1 b ,“o  i iuin?d  with  a frown  and  it's  a long  time  since  I was  that  way— and  you  d know 
the  bishop  readied  linn  Ha)  bold  turned  with  a , ^ muc,*  ab(lllt  ,i„lt  huckleberry  as  I knowed [ about 


Welcome!"  exclaimed  Kate,  when  at  last  all  w - 
seated  and  supper  had  been  ordered  1 * “ 

A dozen  limes  during  the  last  week  liav®. "a  j,ere 

the  delight  it  would  give  us  if  we  could  l ave  5 on  liere 
and  entertain  you  a little  while  ns  our  gut’s  And 

house  for  you  g.  ive  it  to  us  for  at "on*bf  {ion  is 


dm  bishop  reached  him  Haybold  turned  w„„  a trow,  amt . s a long - - ' * .n.cVleberry'as  i knowed  about  house-for  you  l«ause 

25sS»:£t-““r  SS?3HSrS«»= 

ffaSasSSSSSSSSg  i=;.fcsssr:*ss;r:s 

s£ a ^p^jrzs*z.isx?s&  SScS€i=S=S* 

’mmrnmmtT  mi isss 

hold  it  would  be  far  more  geutle.nanly  tovllbertlat  “™°P  L ,dta\n,  “'c , ra™  f, .evitable,  it  would  be  well  the  end  of  the  congress 
be  was  going  and  to  bid  licM  ^otHl-by.  than  to  s P off  Partu"e  .Irom  urn  c,  mi  ^ Butft  ^ of  ..N„w,  mother.”  sa. 


; n,.,!  to  bid  her  good-by,  than  to  slip  off  parture  trom  uic  camp  was  nioam,  n 

Huoi.gb  the  woods  like  a tramp  He  would  go,  that  he  not  to  disturb  her  mmd  tm  much  about  ,t. 
ib.. hni  ii<»  would  tro  like  :i  man.  no  use  trying  to  console  the  l.i<h. 


vnroimu  me  n«vu  <»  w.. ° ■ 

was  determined  upon;  but  lie  would  go  like  a man. 

W lien  he  reached  Camp  Bob  the  first  person  he  saw  was 
Miss  Ha v hold,  standing  near  her  tent  with  a roll  of  paper 
in  her  hand.  The  moment  she  perceived  him  she  walked 
rapidlv  towards  him.  tl  . 

“Good  morning,”  she  said.  “Did  you  know  that  the 
Archibalds  had  gone?  I was  never  so  amazed  in  my  life. 

1 was  rating  mv  breakfast  when  a man  and  a cart  drove 
up  to  their ''cabin,  and  Mrs.  Perkenpine,  running  to  see 
what  this  meant,  soon  came  hack  and  told  me  that  the 
familv  of  time  had  departed  in  the  night,  and  had  sent 
tii is  ran  for  their  batrgage.  1 think  this  was  a very  un- 
civil proceeding,  and  I do  not  in  the  least  understand  it. 
Can  you  imagine  any  reason  for  this  extremely  unrotjr- 


uui,  ».<»  „ — But  it  was  of 

no  use  trying  to  console  the  lady. 

“It  is  too  bad,”  she  said  ; “it  is  humiliating.  Here  1 
believed  that  I was  truly  myself,  that  I wa9  an  indepen- 
dent entity,  that  1 was  free  to  assert  my  individual  nature 
and  to  obey  its  impulses,  and  now  I find  that  1 am  nothing 
hut  the  slave  of  : ' ’ ’’  * ‘ T * ~1' 

her.  and  I m 


• flcglll]  111  II A 


f No.  2167 


e end  ot  the  congress.  .ere 

"Now,  mother.”  said  Margery,  when  t,lc  t''°,  ,L) 
alone  together.  " you  have  seen  lum  and  > o* i 1 a ^ ” l0 
to  him,  nud  Uncle  Hector  lias  tidd  )ou  h was 

the  office  of  Glnssborough  & Clyde  and  ( ,u',d  S® 
really  tlieir  nephew,  and  all  about  him  and  ins  ' csiiry ’that 
iilimpi, Isi  s,  and  now  1 find  that  1 am  nothing  you  have  been  told  precisely  why  it .wits  » -o{  Ill(. 

-t-  of  a female  guide.  Actually  I must  obey  we  should  engage  ourselves  so  abr up  y ° , ,„ial,t 

and  I must  conform  tuber."  violent  nature  of  Mr.  Raybold  »»  ta  '■«“**“  lm.|e 

“ It  is  I rue.”  said  the  bishop,  musingly,  “that  although  cause,  not  only  to  us,  but  to  deal  A in  vour  „wii 

we  mnv  discover  ourselves,  and  be  greatly  pleased  with  Archibnhl.  And  now  we  come  Ukc  l«  > > ^ V()Ur 

the  prospect  of  what  we  see,  we  may  not  he  permitted  to  children  and  put  the  whole  mnttei  } w„  |,*eart, 

enter  inio  its  enjovinent.  and  must  content  ourselves  with  hands  and  leave  you  to  decide,  out  > . , n )] 

looking  over  the  fence  and  longing  for  what  we  see  ” exactly  when  and  where  we  ' |el, 

Corona  faintly  smiled  “When  we  have  climbed  high  about  it.  I hen.  when  father  comes  h mu,  >«  ()Ur 

enough  to  see  over  that  fence,"  she  said,  “it  becomes  our  him  just  wlmt  you  have  decided  10  cto. 

duty  to  break  it  down.”  ,m?  w?  U‘ave  V,1.?  y°'\  Mva  iv.-nborn  an  h«nr 

“ When  I was  in  England,”  said  the  bishop,  “ i saw  a ‘ What  in  the  world,  said  Mis.  p<.iii)on». 


ioitiz  I, iQ  Qle 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


awnre.  not  only  that  I desired  to  propose 
marriage  to  her,  but  that  it  would  be  well 
for  me  to  do  so.  There  were  objections  to 
tins  course  which,  as  an  honest  mini,  I could 
not  refrain  from  laying  before  her,  and  with 
my  proposition  I slated  these  objections- 
but  they  were  overruled  to  my  entire  sat- 
isfiiction,  and  she  consented  to  become  Mrs 
Bishop. 

, ‘'Mrs.  Bishop?”  said  the  nth  , inmiir- 
mgly,  ^ 

’’Oh,  yes;  Bishop  is  my  name— Henry  C. 
Ihshop  It  was  the  name  whicli  suggested 
the  title  which  was  playfully  given  to  me. 
Before  our  compact  was  made,  I had  told 
-Miss  Ray  bold  all  about  my  family.  She 
never  asked  me  to  do  so,  but  I knew  she  de- 
sired the  information,  for  I had  learned  to 
rend  those  beautiful  eyes.” 

" But,"  said  Mr.  Archibald,  “how  about 
your  position?  Did  you  get  the  place  as 
librarian?” 

“ No,”  said  the  other;  “I  did  notask  for  it. 
The  question  of  my  vocation  has  been  set- 
tied  most  admirably.  There  never  was  a 
human  being  more  frank,  more  straightfor- 
ward and  pertinent,  than  Miss  Raybold.  She 
knows  what  she  wants,  and  she  makes  her 
plans  to  get  it.  With  regard  to  means,  she 
is  sufficiently  endowed,  but  the  life  work  to 
which  she  has  devoted  herself  is  far  more 
than  she  can  ever  accomplish  alone.  She 
needs  the  constant  assistance  of  a sympa- 
thetic and  appreciative  nature,  and  that,  I 
am  happy  to  say,  I am  able  to  give  her;  and 
were  I to  devote  myself  to  any  other  call- 
ing which  would  interfere  with  that  assist- 
ance, I should  be  doing  her  a positive  wrong; 
therefore,  should  I state  it  in  definite  words, 
I should  say  that  1 am  to  become  my  wife’s 
private  secretary.  That  is  my  position,  and 
it  suits  me  admirably;  and  I may  add  that 
Corona  assures  me  tlmt  she  is  thoroughly 
well  pleased.  We  are  to  be  married  in  the 
fall.  It  is  likely  that  for  some  time  we  shall 
be  associate  hermits,  and  I hope  it  will  not 
be  long  before  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of 
meeting  again  our  former  companions  of  the 
hermit  camp.” 

“ By-the-way,”  said  Mr.  Archibald,  as  his 
visitor  was  about  to  leave,  “tell  me  some- 
thing of  Matlack.  I had  a great  liking  for 
our  guide.” 

“All  that  I can  tell  you  is  this,” said  Mr. 
Bishop,  smiling  : “ Not  long  after  we  arrived 
at  Sadler’s,  he  went  to  Peter  and  asked  him 
if  he  intended  to  send  out  a camping  party 
to  any  considerable  distance.  It  so  hap- 
pened that  a couple  of  gentlemen  were  going 
to  a point  on  the  very  limits  of  Sadler’s  juris- 
diction, and  with  them  Matlack  petitioned  to 
go,  although  another  guide  hud  beeu  ap- 
pointed. I made  inquiries — for  I also  was 
interested  in  the  guide — and  I found  that, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  Matlack  had  lie- 
come  a sort  of  Daniel  Boone,  and  wrnnted  to 
go  away  as  far  as  possible  from  his  kind.’’ 

“ I hope,”  said  Mr.  Archibald,  “that  our 


SANITARY  PRECAUTIONS. 

Tiie  inspectors  of  the  factories  where  the 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk,  is 
produced  have  access  at  all  times  to  the  dairy- 
men's premises,  with  authority  to  exact  every  san- 
itary precaution.  Such  care  results  in  a perfect  in- 
fant food.— lAdt'.] 

Goon  constitutions  framed  for  U.  S.—  for  the  world 
at  large,  with  Abbott’s— The  Original  Angostura 
Bitters,  as  foundation— then  indigestion  a stranger. 

-[Adv.  J 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

What  is  wanted  of  soap 
for  the  skin  is  to  wash  it 
clean  and  not  hurt  it. 
Pure  soap  does  that.  This 
is  why  we  want  pure  soap; 
and  when  we  say  pure, 
we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears’  is  pure;  no  free 
alkali.  There  are  a thou- 
sand virtues  of  soap;  this 
one  is  enough.  You  can 
trust  a soap  that  has  no 
biting  alkali  in  it. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
dr^g^j^sorta  it. 


example  bus  not  made  a real  hermit  of  him 
Unod-by.  1 am  very  sorry  thut  Mrs.  Archi- 
balu  is  not  at  home;  but  in  both  our  names 
I wish  you  and  your  future  wife  the  best  of 
good  fortunes.”  * 

“Father,”  exclaimed  Mrs.  Kate,  when  she 
heard  of  this  interview,  “now  you  must 
grant  me  one  more  favorl  Here  is  another 
pair  of  lovers  who  owe  everything  to  our 
honey- moon  and  your  wedding  tour.  We 
ought  to  know  them,  for  we  made  them  what 
they  are.  So  let  us  invite  them  here,  and  let 
them  be  married  from  this  house.  I do  not 
believe  she  has  a proper  home  of  her  own; 
and,  in  any  case,  the  only  way  they  can  pay 
us  what  they  owe  us  is  to  give  us  the  plea- 
sure of  seeing  them  wedded  here.” 

Mr.  Archibald  rose  to  bis  feet.  “No, 
madam,”  said  he;  “lam  willing,  to  a certain 
extent,  to  make  this  house  a source  of  hy- 
meneal felicity,  but  I draw  the  line  at  the 
bishop.  I do  not  intend  that  my  home  shall 
become  a matrimonial  factory !” 

THE  END. 
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THE  NEW  CORNELL  MEDICAL 
COLLEGE. 

Rapid  progress  is  being  made  with  the 
Cornell  University  Medical  College,  whicli 
came  out  of  Limbo  into  actuality  as  a conse- 
quence  of  the  difference  between  Chancellor 
MacCracken  and  the  former  mediciil  fac- 
ulty of  the  New  York  University.  Funds 


amounting  to  $1,500,000  have  been  provided 
u Colonel  Oliver  H.  Payne,  and  are  to  be  used 


” 7,  “•lajBe-.ttuuareu)  ueiisea 

partly  for  endowment  and  partly  to  buy  land 
and  to  build  a home  for  the  institution.  Plans 
for  the  new  building,  to  cost  tSOO.OOO,  have 
been  made  by  Messrs. MeKim,  Mead,&  Wrhite, 
a block  of  land  has  been  bought  on  the  west 
side  of  First  Avenue,  between  Twonty-sev- 
enth  and  Twenty -eighth  streets,  and  the 
lonn'ii?  13  t0  be  rea<b  for  use  in  October, 
1899.  The  faculty  of  the  new  college  is  with 
a few  exceptions,  the  former  New  York  Uni- 
versity faculty,  which  had  the  painful  dif- 
ference with  the  Chancellor.  It  has  beeu 
strengthened,  however, by  many  new  recruits. 


WALTHAM  WATCHES. 

The  American  Waltham 
Watch  Company  makes  forty- 
five  varieties  of  movements 

WHICH  ARE  FULL  JEWELED 

with  Rubies,  Sapphires, 
and  Diamonds,  The 
“Riverside”  movement  which 
has  seventeen  jewels — twelve 
rubies  and  five  sapphires — 
is  particularly  recommended 
as  being  within  the  means  of 
every  one  and  as  accurate  a 
time-keeper  as  it  is  possible 

to  make. 

For  sale  by  all  jewelers. 


To  insert  a pointed  in- 
strument and  eject  the 
pen  from  the  holder. 
J (j  Prevents  the  ink  from 
q|^  i flowing  .back  into  the 

v holder  and  soiling  the 
fingers. 


WHAT 
IS  IT 
FOR? 


Samples  on  receipt  of 
return  postage.  Ask 
for  Vertical  No.  jj. 


The  perfection  of  pens,  slightly  stiff,  smooth 
points,  durable , and  uniform. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

4go  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


WILLPOWERS  SETirae: 


impossible,  making  friends  and  business  success. 
All  possess  this  power.  We  show  you  how  to  use  it.  Key 
to  Power,  30c.,  or  1 2c.  and  addresses  of  three  minis- 
ters, teachers,  or  physicians.  Circulars  free.  Address 
PROF.  L.  H.  ANDERSON,  II.  V.,  #*  JUtonle  Temple.  Chicago. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

S0HME.lt 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 


S O 

New  York 
Wartfoom* 
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SOHMER  BUILDING 
Filth  Ave.,  cor  224  St, 
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DOUGLAS  VS.  CURTIS — AT  THE  EIGHTH  HOLE. 
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Harp weekly 


THE  AMATEUR  GOLF  CHAMPIONSHIP. 

It  whs  nearly  seven  o’clock,  Monday  night,  and  quite 
dark,  when  the  last  man  in  the  medal  round  of  the  chain- 
pionship  meeting  finally  holed  out  by  the  uncertain  light 
of  a couple  of  stable  lanterns.  The  early  rooming  start 
had  been  made  on  time,  but,  with  one  hundred  and^seven 
contestants,  delays  were  inevitable,  and  the  four-minute 
schedule  was  too  close  a margin.  As  a consequence,  it 
was  noon  before  the  last  couple  iu  the  first  round  could 
get  away,  and  the  half-hour  thus  lost  could  not  be  made 
up.  The  tail  of  the  list  managed  to  scramble  in  before 
darkness  made  play  impossible,  but  it  showed  conclusive- 
ly that  mednl  play  at  thirty-six  holes,  with  a field  of  one 
hundred  or  more,  is  too  big  an  undertaking  for  these  short 
September  days.  It  would  be  a pity  to  abandon  the  medal 
and  match  system,  but  either  the  entry  list  must  be  cur- 
tailed or  the  medal  round  must  be  made  under  new  con- 
ditions. It  is  hardly  possible  to  interfere  with  individual 
rights  in  the  matter  of  entry;  the  competition  is  supposed 
to  be  open  to  all  members  of  clubs  affiliated  witli  the  Na- 
tional Association,  and  it  should  remain  so.  But  with 
more  than  one  hundred  starters  there  is  great  risk  of  good 
men  being  shut  out  through  sheer  inability  to  fiuisli  before 
nightfall.  Either  the  qualifying  round  must  be  cut  down 
to  eighteen  holes,  or  the  thirty-six  holes  must  be  spread 
over  two  days,  the  whole  field  playing  the  first  round  on 
Monday  anil  the  second  on  Tuesday.  In  the  latter  c:is e 
only  sixteen  men  (instead  of  thirty-two)  would  qualify,  as 
otherwise  the  match  rounds  could  not  lie  finished  within 
the  limits  of  the  week.  The  question  will  probably  come 
up  for  discussion  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  association. 

It  was  a great  triumph  for  American  golf  that  a native- 
bred  player  should  lead  the  field  in  Monday’s  medal  play. 
It  is  true  that  Whigimm  was  out  of  condition  and  that  the 
scoring  was  on  the  high  side,  but  Choate’s  victory  was 
none  the  less  creditable,  for  Douglas  and  Macdonald  and 
Coats  were  all  behind  him.  Choate  is  a Harvard  under- 
graduate. and  may  be  counted  upon  to  improve.  His 
style  in  driving  is  beautifully  free  and  effective,  and  he 
plays  his  irons  well.  He  fell  an  easy  victim  to  \V.  B. 
Smith  in  the  first  match  round,  but  lie  had  made  his 
mark,  and  could  rest  content  with  the  honor  of  the  gold 
medal. 

Whighain’s  failure  to  qualify  was  not  unexpected.  He 
was  still  weak  from  his  illness,  and  had  had  but  little 
practice  this  year.  It  was  an  eminently  sportsmanlike  act 
for  him  to  come  out  at  all,  and  such  defeat  is  in  the  nature 
of  an  honor. 

The  high  scoring  was  a surprise,  for  it  had  been  gener- 
ally supposed  that  the  medal  would  be  won  b\r  a card  of 
160  or  thereabouts.  The  best  was  Choate’s  175.  and  there 
were  only  eighteen  rounds  under  90  out  of  the  toi  ul  of  over 


two  hundred.  lire  greens  were  fust,  rind  a trifle  liumpy 
from  the  dry  weather,  and  this  made  the  putting  difficult 
I lie  congestion  nt  the  lees  was  another  and  even  severer 
Imndlenp.  t he  course  was  so  crowded  that  tire  delay  at 
lire  short  holes  often  amounted  to  several  minutes,  and 


DOUGLAS  PUTTING  AT  THE  FIRST  HOLE. 


such  an  annoyance  is  quite  enough  to  put  a mnu  off  his 
game.  It  could  not  he  helped,  but  it  had  its  effect. 

The  field  was  certainly  a representative  one,  for  Hollins 
junior,  Betts,  Harrimau,  Terry  junior,  Forgan,  and  Rob- 
bins were  the  only  prominent  absentees.  H.  C.  Leeds  and 
G.  C Clark  were  disappointments  in  that  they  failed  to 
qualify,  hut  the  college  element  was  well  represented 
among  the  thirty-two  by  Choate,  Cutting  junior,  Hub- 


bard, and  Curtis,  of  Harvard,  W.  B.  Smith  and  John  Reid, 

'ri  *a  e’  a,u^  bayard  and  Blair,  of  Princeton. 

I lie  form  shown  at  the  tee  was  an  improvement  over 
i lmt  at  Slnnneeock  two  years  ago.  where  the  field  was 
also  representative.  Just  about  half  the  players  used  an 
effective  full  swing,  and  the  “baseball”  swing  was  con- 
fined almost  entirely  to  the  older  men,  such  as  Keene  and 
I horp.  The  majority  stood  almost  square  to  the  ball. 
There  were  perhaps  twenty  who  stood  with  the  right  foot 
drawn  back  (Laidlay  stance),  and  still  fewer  who  adopted 
the  open  position.  There  ,werg  but  two  left-handed  plav- 
ers,  and  they  did  not  qualify. 

In  the  match  play  of  Tucsdav  the  principal  interest 
centred  in  the  Macdonald- Hubbard  contest.  Hubbard  is 
a Harvard  student,  and  hardly  more  than  a boy,  but  he 
put  up  a very  pretty  game.  His  chief  weakness  lay  iu 
his  wrist  shots,  and  in  this  department  Macdonald  easily 
outclassed  him.  Hubbard  won  the  Newport  cup  a week 
or  so  ago,  and  must  be  reckoned  upon  as  a factor  in  fu- 
ture contests. 

Douglas  beat  Curtis,  the  inter- collegiate  champion, 
rather  easily.  The  latter  did  brilliant  work  at  times,  but 
he  ofteu  tried  to  do  too  much  on  the  greens,  and  he 
was  lacking  in  steadiness.  He  drives  with  an  easy,  full 
swing,  and  it  was  interesting  to  compare  it  with  Doug- 
lass mighty  “swipe.”  Douglas  seemed  to  put  nearly 
twice  as  much  powder  into  liis  stroke,  and  yet  he  had  to 
play  the  odd  from  the  tee  shot  ns  often  as  not.  The  only 
particular  upset  of  the  day  was  Wright's  defeat  by  Thorp. 
The  former  golfs  in  far  the  better  style,  but  the  ex-medal- 
list would  not  be  deDied,  and  the  “get-there”  method 
scored  another  point. 

The  match  between  Douglas  and  A.  H.  Smith  on 
Wednesday  was  a surprise,  in  that  Douglas  was  forced  to 
put  up  rattling  golf  to  win  out.  Smith  is  a new  aspirant 
for  championship  honors,  but  he  possesses  abundance  of 
nerve,  and  remarkable  ability  in  the  lioling-out  depart- 
ment. He  got  in  some  wonderful  putts  during  the  morn- 
ing round,  aud  as  Douglas  was  ’way  below  par  in  his  work 
on  the  greens,  the  Huntington  Valley  man  was  one  up  on 
the  first  eighteen  holes.  In  the  afternoon  round,  how- 
ever, Douglas  pulled  himself  together,  aud  won  by  four 
up  and  three  to  play.  Douglas  clearly  outclassed  Smith 
on  his  mid-field  shots  and  short  approaches.  Time  and 
again  lie  would  take  his  brassey  and  lay  his  ball  up  on  the 
green  with  a clear  carry  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  or 
eighty  yards.  The  second  shot  is  perhaps  the  strongest 
point  in  Douglas’s  play,  and  it  is  oue  that  counts  tre- 
mendously. He  tries  for  everything,  and  a hazard  with 
him  is  simply  a question  of  yards.  If  a bunker  is  barely 
within  the  range  of  his  best  shot,  he  takes  the  chance,  and 
generally  brings  it  off.  It  is  slashing  golf,  aud  a treat  to 
watch. 


ON  TIIE  CLUB-IIOUSE  PIAZZA. 
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£ Xtaen  given  . ;"n  an  Xmerie^  course,  and  for 
be  flrsi  time  iiflwo  d.pplay  Douglas’s  holing cut  was 
on  a par  with  ins  general  work.  He  finished  in  ,0,  and 
it  is  worth  while  to  give  the  complete  score. 
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In  the  semi-finals,  on  Friday,  Douglas  and  Macdonald 
were  the  fa“  rites  over  Travis' and  W.  B.  Smith,  the  T ale 
champion.  To  everybody’s  surprise.  Simtb^ended  the 
first  round  with  a lead  of  three  up,  while  Douglas  led 


maU  ly 1 w as ‘d  is  posed  of  3ar  taik  as  August  23  it 
not  be  said  with  assurance,  even  afterTs,° 

have  accomplished  very  much  mor^  The  protocol^co^ 


WALTER  B.  SMITH, 

Silver  Medallist 

Travis  by  ft  single  bole.  But  in  the  afternoon  round 
Douglas  simply  smothered  his  opponent,  and  won  as  be 
pleased.  Travis  seemed  to  be  out  of  condition,  and  bis 
strokes  were  lacking  in  power  as  well  as  in  accuracy. 
Nevertheless,  Colonel  Bogey  himself  would  have  found  dif- 
ficulty in  keeping  up  with  Douglas  at  the  pace  he  was 

S WMV  Smith, of  tlieOnwentsia  (Chicago)  Club  won  from 
C B.  Macdonald  after  an  exciting  struggle.  It  was  a pop- 
ular victory,  and  particularly  so  in  that  it  insured  the  final 
honors  for  an  Eastern  player  For  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  national  golf,  the  West  was  out  of  it. 

Smith,  being  an  American  golfer,  naturally  carried 
with  him  the  sympathies  of  the  gallery,  but  it  was  ac- 
knowledged that  Douglas  on  his  public  form  was  en- 
titled to  win.  Both  are  young  men,  Douglas  having 
graduated  flora  St.  Andrews  University  in  Scotland 
two  years  ago,  and  Smith  being  an  uudergraduate  at 
Yale.  Smith  is  a very  long  driver,  and  although  it  is 
a trite  saying  that  big  driving  does  not  win  matches,  it  is 
equally  true  that  it  does  make  the  putting  a deal  easier. 
The  Yale  man  fiddles  about  a good  deal  in  taking  his 
stand,  but  once  set,  liis  swing  comes  through  full  and  free, 
and  with  a tremendous  lot  of  power  from  the  right  fore- 
arm at  the  moment  of  impact.  Occasionally  he  tops  a 
tee  shot  or  plays  a wild  one,  and  just  here  Douglas  s 
machinelike  steadiness  was  supposed  to  give  him  the  ad- 
vantage. Douglas  will  now  and  then  foozle  an  approach 
shot  or  miss  short  putts,  but  tie  seldom  or  never  makes  a mis- 
take through  the  green.  On  paper  he  was  an  easy  winner, 
and  for  once  the  prophets  were  rigid  Doughs  finished 
the  morning  round  with  a lead  of  three  holes,  and  although 
Smith  played  up  noblv  in  the  second  round,  the  cham- 
pion could  not  be  headed  Douglas  was  dorime  live  at 
the  thirteenth  hole*.  Smith  won  the  fourteenth,  but  the 
strain  was  loo  great,  and  his  drive  for  the  fifteenth  went 
out  of  hounds.  It  cost  him  three  to  reach  the  green,  and 
Douglas  took  the  hole,  winning  the  match  and  champion 
ship  by  five  up  and  three  to  play. 

Wind  for  convenience  may  be  called  the  “picked” 
score  is  a combination  of  the  lowest  number  of  strokes  in 
which  the  several  holes  were  made  during  the  progress  of 
the  tournament.  The  record  has  no  particular  impor- 
tance, except  in  that  it  serves  to  try  out  the  golfing  possi- 
bilities of  the  course,  and  to  show  the  wide  gap  that  exists 
between  theoretical  scoring  and  the  average  individual 
performance. 


S *eleven  or  twelve  items  of  international  difference, 
and  to  these  have  since  been  added  a subject  that  may 
p„ve  tile  feast  susceptible  of  jointure.  A little  summer 
sojourn  at  the  delightful  Chateau  Frontenac  is  a dissi-. 

,1,-eam.  Diplomacy,  if  it  wins,  shall  have  had  to 
fortify  itself  against  the  rigor  of  those  breezes  which 
scamper  down  “from  Labrador  to  thrill  the  marrows,  and 
are  no  respecters  of  statesmen  or  liieir  protocols. 

After  I he  felicitous  exchange  of  official  compliments 
Which  took  place  at  the  opening,  and  in  which  the  itso_ 
mint  London  press  happily  found  renewed  assurance  of 
our  distinguished  consideration,  the  Joint  High  Commis- 
sion moved  into  the  little  Legislative  Council  Chamber 
Parliament  Building,  locked  the  door  behind  it.  and 
proceeded  In  debate  when  it  would  he  ready  to  deliberate. 

?l  was  soon  apparent  that  ail  were  not  quite  ready,  an, 
accordingly  the  several  commissioners  went  then  several 
ways,  to  unset  again  a little  past  the  middle  of  September 
iV would  he  fully  unfair  to  say  that  the  Commission 
accomplished  nothing  prior  to  ils  long  adjournment,  foi 
there  was  undoubtedly  an  exchange  of  opinion  upon 
nearly  all  the  subjects  that  are  to  he  discussed  and ul  ei 
Hie  members  separated  each  side  had  some  idea  of  hat 
the  oilier  side  would  give  and  would  demnrnf  I hise 
subjects  are,  briefly— pelagic  fur-sealmg in  Being Sea.  id 
the  North  Pacific  Ocean;  provisions  in  respect  to  Hie 
fisheries  in  Eastern  waters  contiguous  to  both  eountni-s, 
and  nisi)  fisheries  on  the  Pacific  coasts;  provisions  for  the 
delimitation  and  establishment  ot  the  Aluskn-Cnnadian 
boundary  by  legal  and  scientific  experts;  provisions  tor 
the  transit  of  merchandise  in  transportation  to  or  from 
either  country  across  intermediate  territory,  whether  ny 
land  or  water'  including  natural  and  arlihcia  waterways 
and  intermediate  transit  by  sea;  provisions  re  lining  to  the 
transit  of  merchandise  from  one  country  to  be  delivered 
at  points  in  the  other  beyond  the  frontier;  modifications 
of  the  alien-labor  law  applicable  to  the  subjects  or  citizens 
of  the  United  Slates  and  Canada;  the  mining  rights  ot 
tliu  citizens  or  subjects  of  each  country  within  the  terri- 
tory of  the  other;  sucli  leadiustmeut  and  concessions  as 
may  tie  deemed  mutually  advantageous  of  customs  duties 
applicable  in  each  country  to  the  products  of  the  soil  or 
industry  of  the  other,  upon  the  basis  of  reciprocal  equiv- 
alents- a revision  of  the  agreement  of  1817  respecting 
naval  vessels  on  the  Great  Lakes;  arrangements  for  the 
more  complete  definition  and  marking  of  any  part  of  the 
frontier  line  by  land  or  water  where  the  same  is  now  so 
insufficiently  defined  or  marked  as  to  he  liable  to  dispute; 
provisions  for  the  conveyance  for  trial  or  punishment  of 
persons  in  the  lawful  custody  of  the  officers  of  one  coun- 
try through  the  territory  of  the  other;  reciprocity  in 
wrecking  and  salvage  rights. 

The  principal  supplemental  question,  which  may  finally 
be  thrown  cult  of  court,  relates  to  the  rights  of  United 
States  citizens  owning  timber  tracts  in  Canada  to  export 
their  own  timber  in  its  raw  state.  The  issue  here  is  di- 
rectly between  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the  Stale  of 
Michigan,  and  the  question  was  presented,  cx  parte , by 
Hon.  Don  M.  Dickinson,  of  Detroit,  who  represents  the 
American  lumbermen.  Upon  the  exhaustion,  or  partial 
exhaustion,  of  our  middle  Northwest  forests,  large  tracts 
of  growing  timber  in  Ontario  were  purchased  by  lumber- 
men in  Michigan  and  adjacent  States,  who  proceeded 
forthwith  to  draw  upon  their  preserves  for  the  purpose 
of  supplying  the  mills  on  the  American  side  with  logs. 
Enterprising  persons  in  Ontario  thought  they  saw  an  op- 
portunity to  force  the  establishment  of  saw,  pulp,  and 
other  mills  and  furniture  manufactories  in  their  own 
province,  and  thus  deprive  the  Americans  of  the  monop- 
oly they  had  for  so  long  possessed.  The  Ontario  Legis- 
lature was  induced  to  enact  a measure  the  effect  of  which 
was  to  prohibit  the  export  of  logs,  thus  compelling  the 
American  owners  of  the  Ontario  timber  tracis  to  build 
mills  in  Canada,  such  ns  they  already  operate  in  Hie  United 
States,  or  to  let  their  growing  timber  continue  to  grow. 
The  Americans,  exasperated,  sought  to  have  the  act  de- 
clared unconstitutional,  on  the  ground  I lint  it  was  virtual 
confiscation,  but  they  have  not  succeeded  thus  far,  and 
the  question  therefore  comes  before  the  Joint  High  Com- 
mission to  embarrass  it.  If  the  American  commissioners 
were  to  insist  upon  the  prohibition  of  export  being  abro- 
gated, Sir  Wilfrid  Laurier  could  not  concede  a point 
without  incurring  the  deepest  displeasure  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario,  which  is  of  the  same  political  persuasion 
as  the  federal  government  of  which  he  is  the  head.  The 
question  may  be  regarded  as  a local  issue  with  which  the 
general  government  has  no  concern;  but  if  the  opposite 


• ...  i. „ tftkpn  a single  concession  by  tlic  British  commis- 
lionet  wiineopardFze  the  whole  work  of  the  conference. 
Ontario  is  ambitious,  as  indeed  id  Canada  But  in  On- 
tario he  feeling  is  particularly  strong  that  the  tune  is 
passing  when  the  country  may  be  satisfied  to  be  a pro- 
hicer  of  raw  materials  only.  Instead  of  exporting  these, 
Canada  wants  to  convert  them  on  her  own  soil  into  the 
finished  products,  which  may  find  market  at  home,  in  the 
United  States,  or  elsewhere  abroad.  ..... 

This  leads  logically  to  a consideration  of  wliat  the  con- 
ference may  he  doing  upon  the  quest  ion  of  reciprocity 
Of  trade  It  may  he  stated  positively  that  Ihe  question 
has  been  considered,  and  a draught  has  been  made  of  what 
the-  United  States  deems  would  be  an  equable  measure 
of  reciprocity.  The  venerable  Mr.  Kasson  was  the  only 
member  of  the  Joint  Higli  Commission  who  remained  at 
the  Chateau  Frontenac  during  tlie  intermission  and  his 
energies  were  bent  upon  tins  particular  subject,  with  a 
view- to  having  a schedule  ready  for  tiie  consideration  of 
his  American  associates  upon  their  return  Special  inter- 
ests throughout  both  Canada  and  the  United  States  have 
sought  persistently  to  influence  the  Commission  for  and 
against  ‘certain  specifications  likely  to  be  inserted  in  any 
measure  of  reciprocity  that  may  be  contained  in  the 
prospective  trenty.  If  all  these  volunteer  voices  were 
heeded  there  would  be  no  need  of  spending  more  time  in 
Ouebec.  There  seems  to  be  a popular  fear  in  Canada 
that  the  country  is  to  he  made  a ''  slaughter  market  for 
American  manufacturers.  But,  from  a set  of  facts  now 
before  the  Commission,  it  appears  that  there  is  complaint 
in  Canada  because  the  United  States  sold  tlie  Dominion 
last  year  large  quantities  of  raw  material  for  manufactur- 
ing purposes,  and  then.in  the  most  unneighbmly  fashion 
kept  out  by  her  tariff  Canada’s  exportable  surplus  of 
agricultural  products  and  manufactures,  so  (hat  the  Do- 
minion was  obliged  to  seek  markets  m England,  where 
there  are  no  tariffs.  Vet  Canada  lias  a tariff  of  her  own 
that  is  far  from  liberal.  In  spile  of  n,  however,  she  im- 
ported from  tlie  United  Slates  Iasi  year  goods  to  the  value 
of  *86  587,000,  which  is  *53,760,000  more  than  tile  value 
of  goods  imported  by  Canada  from  Great  Britain.  On 
the  other  hand,  Canada  sold  Great  Britain  goods  to  the 
value  Of  *104  787,000.  while  her  exports  to  tlie  Lulled 
States  amounted  to  only  *41.122,000.  There  has  recently 
gone  into  effect  what  is  known  as  tlie  British  preferential 
clause  of  die  Canadian  tariff,  by  which  Bmisli  imports 
are  favored  by  a relaxing  of  the  tariff  to  die  amount  of 
twenty-five  per  cent.  The  Canadian  tariff  averages  about 
thirty  three  per  cent  Several  of  the  visiting  delegations 
from  American  boards  of  trade  (notably  Boston)  have 


irom  Amenuau  uouiu*  v . . ' . 

sought  to  impress  upon  the  American  commissioners  that, 
unless  a like  concession  is  obtained  for  the  United  btntes, 
Great  Britain  will  quickly  absorb  the  greater  part  of  the 
profitable  and  growing  trade  which  tlie  United  states  had 
with  Canada, last  year.  But  while  some  Americans  hold 
that  placed  on  the  same  basis  as  Great  Britain,  the  United 
Stales  may  easily  keep  the  Canadian  markets  against  the 
competition  of  the  mother-country,  other  Americans  hold 
that  there  is  no  real  reciprocity  while  any  tariff  exists, 
however  low.  It  is  believed  that  Lord  Herschell  regards 
such  an  extremity  ns  equivalent  to  retaliation  upon  tlie 
mother-country.  It  is  not  impossible  that,  in  ihe  solution 
which  Hon.  Mr.  Kasson  has  so  diligently  sought.  Hie 
American  tariff  against  Canadian  products  has  been  rc- 
luxed  to  just  the  amount  of  the  British  preferential  clause 
of  tlie  Canadian  tariff.  , , ^ ... 

Sir  Louis  Davies  has  informed  the  Commission  that 
Nova  Scotia  acquiesces  in  any  proposition  that  may  be 
made  to  accord  to  American  fishermen  tlie  privilege  ot 
occupying  the  inshore  fisheries  of  that  province  which 
means  the  obliteration  of  the  troublesome  three-mile  limit, 
and  of  baiting  and  refitting  at  Canadian  ports.  But  tins 
carries  with  it  a quid  pro  quo , which  shows  the  tlirilt  oi 
provincial  merchants  and  shippers.  Nova  Scotia  has 
been  selling  Puerto  liico  fish,  lumber,  and  iigricultmal 
products  to  the  value  of  $1,000,000  a year.  If  the  l uitcd 
States,  now  the  virtual  possessor  of  Puerto  Kico.  win 
leave  her  that  market  upon  the  terms  at  which  she  now 
has  it.  she  will  accord  our  fishermen  access  to  her  in- 
shore preserves.  An  easy  settlement  is  anticipated, 
though  a protest  from  New  England  fishermen,  who 
have  suffered  much  in  Nova  Scotia,  and  now  feel  them- 
selves entitled  to  the  whole  profits  of  the  conquered  terri- 
tory, will  have  consideration.  - . 

If  any  treaty  results  from  the  conference,  it  will  sureiy 
contain  a provision  that  pelagic  fur- sealing  in  iscruij. 
Sea  shall  be  stopped  forthwith,  regardless  of  tlie  tune 
limit  fixed  by  the  Paris  tribunal.  Canadian  sealers  may 
have  to  be  compensated  for  being  deprived  of  their  right 
to  slaughter  these  valuable  animals  in  their  own  peculiar- 
ly nefarious  fashion,  but  Mr  Laurier  is  prepared  to  asK 
his  Parliament  for  an  appropriation  for  that  purpose. 

The  rumor  has  gone  forth,  with  scores  of  oiliers,  tinu 
the  Joint  High  Commission  has  already  agreed  upon i » 

settlement  of  the  Alaska-Cunadian  boundary  specifically. 

The  statement  is  doubtless  premature,  but  it  is  no!  so  im- 
probable that  agreement  lias  been  reached  upon  Bie  gem 
oral  proposition  that  legal  and  scientific  experts  may 
employed  and  other  arrangements  made  for  the  m° 
complete  definition  and  marking  of  any  part  of  tlie  no 
tier-line  by  land  or  water  “where  the  same  is  now  so  - 
sufficiently  defined  or  marked  as  to  be  liable  to  ilispu  e 
The  Commission  lias  considered  the  alien  labor  law  a 
the  questions  growing  out  of  it,  and  while  virulence  u»« 
been  shown  in  both  countries  in  dealing  with  u.  H 
now  that  a spirit  of  concilia!  ion  lias  succeeded  one  ot  r • 
taliation.  The  Canadian  Minister  of  the  Interior,  m • 
laudable  effort  to  colonize  remote  unoccupied  sections 
the  country,  unwittingly  attracted  to  it  huge  numoc 
of  a class  of  most  undesirable  immigrants,  many  of  '' 
would  have  been  turned  back  at  Ellis  Island,  but  ie 
found  no  bar ’to  admission.  What  numbers  of  tbj-‘ 
passed  over  inlo  the  United  States  is  not  certain  hut  t »« 
United  States  immigration  laws  were  constantly  L*' ’u  1 

is  admitted  to  be  true.  The  need,  therefore,  of  iiuifor 
laws  is  so  plain  that  the  Commission  could  not  fail  t°  u(  ' 
ognize  it;  nor  did  it  overlook  whatever  justice  there  in»y 
be  in  tlie  argument  that  tlie  special  legislation  of  1 
United  States  against  the  admission  of  the  seasonal  la?1’ 
of  Canada,  which  finds  a market  in  the  Dakotas  during 
harvesting  and  in  New  England  during  the  fishing  pci  ux  ■ 
wrought  a hardship,  not  only  lo  a not  undesirable  kinu  " 
alien  labor,  but  also  to  those  United  States  citizens  >) 
whom  this  seasonal  service  is  really  needed. 

S.  A.  Wetmore. 


“THE  G0LF1C1DE,”  AND  OTHER  TALES  OF  THE  FAIR  GREEN.-— By  W.  6.  ?an  T.  Sutphen.  —Illustrated. — 16mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $1  00.— Harper  8 Brothers. 
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STATEMENT 


The  Travelers 

Life  and  Accident 
Insurance  Company, 

OF  HARTFORD,  CONN. 


UNDERWEAR 


Leather 

Dressing 


Constructed  on  the  hygienic  prin- 
ciple of  maintaining  an  equable 
temperature  whether  the  body  is  at 
rest  or  during  violent  exercise.  This 
result  is  obtained  by  having  a 
quantity  of  air  stored  next  to 
the  skin,  which  is  made  possible 
by  having  the  wool,  which  comes 
in.  contact  with  the  skin,  fastened 
to  the  outer  fabric  in  tiny  loops 
— each  separate — thus  providing  air 
space.  This  also  prevents  shrink- 
ing or  felting  in  washing.  All  the 
Genuine  Wrights  garments  are  con- 
structed on  this  principle.  Send 
for  our  booklet,  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  magazine.  In  pur- 
Ch  ising,  look  for  this  trade  ticket, 


JAMES  G.  BATTERSON,  Pres'L 


The  best  Shoe  Dressing  in  the  world. 
The  genuine  is  made  only  by  Robert 
H.  Kocrderer,  Philadelphia,  manu- 
facturer of  the  famous 


Hartford,  Conn,,  January  /,  1898. 

PAip-UP  CAPITAL,  - $1,000,000.00 

Assets  (Accident  Premiums  in  the 

hands  of  Agents  not  included.)  $22,868,994.16 
Liabilities,  19,146,359.04 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  $3,722,635.12 
July  /,  1898. 

Total  Assets(Accident  Premiums  in 

the  hands  of  Agents  not  included.)  $24,103,986.67 
Total  Liabilities,  19,859,291.43 

Excess  Security  to  Policy-holders,  $4,244,695.24 


Ask  your  dealer  for.  Vlci  Leather 
Dressing,  and  be  sure  the  trade- 
mark with  the  name  of  the  maker, 
is  on  each  box  or  bottle.  Imita- 
tions may  ruin  your  shoes. 

A book  about  buying,  wearing  and  caring  for 
ghoea,  mailed  free.  Address 

ItOKKltT  II.  FOEttltKItKIt,  I’hlUda.,  Pa. 


denoting  the  genuine  garment. 


WRIGHTS  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

New  York  Gty. 


Paid  to  Policy-holders  since  1864,  $35,660,940.19 
Paid  to  Policy-holders  January- 

July,  ’98,  1,300,493.68 

Loaned  to  Policy-holders  on  Pol- 
icies (Life), 

Life  Insurance  in  Fi 


The  Improved 

BOSTON 

GARTER 


1,161,705.00 

94,646,669.00 


W*  X TRIAL** 

WillGonvincethat 


GAINS. 

6 Months— January  to  July,  1898. 
In  Assets,  .... 

In  Surplus  (to  Policy-holders), 

In  Insurance  in  Force  (Life  De- 
partmentonly), 

Increase  in  Reserves, 

Premiums  Received,  6 Months, 


Is  the  recognized 
STANDARD  for 
MEN'S  WEAR. 

Keeps  the  Stocking 


IS  PERFECTION 

lib  1.30 ; J4>b40-?-s 


2,764,459.00 

705,642.18 

2,937,432.77 


Free  from  Wrinkles 

DOES  NOT  BIND 


John  E.  Morris,  Secretary. 
Edward  V.  Preston,  Sup’t  of  Agencies. 
J.  B.  Lewis,  M.D.  Medical  Director 
and  Adjuster. 

Sylvester  C.  Dunham,  Counsel. 

NEW  YORK  OFFICE,  31  Nassau  St. 


01  IF*  CUSHiCN 
button 

CLASP 

IP  Lies  flat  to  the  leg. 

I Does  not  tear  the  stock- 
ing, and  will  not  unfasten 
accidentally. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Sample  Pair  | Silk.  5Cc. 

. by  Mail  < Cotton,  25c., 


by  Mail 

GEORGE  FROST  CO. 

1 BO8TON.  MASS. 


- _•  ACCURATE. 

ussels  Expositions. 

-nil  CONN  MICE 


We  sell  Guns  of  every  reputable  , 
American  and  foreign  make,  and 
give  wholesale  prices  to  everybody.  1 
We  carry  in  stock 

Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods 

amounting  to  a quarter  of  amillion 
dollars.  We  can  please  the  fancy  of 
millionaires,  or  meet  the  demands 
of  the  poorest  sportsman  and  an- 
gler. Write  for  prices,  or  ask  us  to 
send  you  our  Sporting  Goods  Cat- 
alogue. We  load  and  sell  over 

1,000,000  Hand  Loaded  Shells  a Year 

Ask  us  to  send  von  our  price  card 
of  hand  and  machine  loaded  shells. 
We  have 

The  largest  Gun  Repair  Shon  in  America 

We  make  guns,  re-bore,  rc-stock, 
repair  — in  fact,  altera  gun  to  suit 
the  owner,  and  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion. Write  for  prices. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  & CO. 

Oricinatorsof  III  to  120  Michigan  Ave. 

tht  Catalogue  Buiiness  cor.  Madison  St.  .Chicago 
MENTION  THIS  PUBLICATION  WHEN  WRITING 

■oooooo  oooooo  oooooo 0000-00 


crystal.  The  strict-  3 


If  Transparent  as 

ly  hygienic  properties  and  abs 
St  purity,  as  well  as  the  refined  and 
^cate  perfume  of  this  toilet  soap, 
placed  it  at  the  *Pe*  m 

MULHENS  <U  KROPFF,  U.  S. 


financial 

Letters 
of 

Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Street. 


■The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 


Rills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  T ransfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Jtae’s  Olive  Oil  is  both  the  best 
and  cheapest,  quality  considered. 

The  Chemical  Analysis  of  S.  Rae  * if 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  Sept.  15th,  1896, 
bv  the  Ledoux  Chemical  Laboratory,  declares  it  to 
be  u unadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oi 
or  other  substance.  It  is  free  from  -nc.d.Ly  and  aU 
other  undesirable  qualities,  and  it  is  of  Supe 
Quality  and  Flavor. 

s.  RAE  & CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy. 


Bankeks, 


CSTERBROOK'S 

L LEADINC  NUMBERS  : 


BRASS  BAND 


nrlJC  IN  ALL  STYLES, 
rt-Wo  for  every  purpose. 

FOR  SALE  ET  ALL  STATIONERS. 

The  Esterbrook  Steel  Pen  Co. 

26  John  S1..N.Y.  Works,  Camden,  N.  J. 


ruments.  Drums.  Uniforms,  Equip 
is  for  Bands  anJ  Drum  Corps.  Li »\v- 
Trices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog.  >0 
ar uions  mailed  free:  ItgivesBand 
tic& Instructions  for  Amateur  Hands. 
iN&HEALY  17  Adams  5t..Chicaiio 


J.  W.  SURBKUG, 


i list  of,  their  pub 

receipt  of  ten  centj 


T )escripti 
address  <| 


.maaiirnTt- 


EARL  &WILSON  S 

LINEN 

COLLARS  &.CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD. 
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“has  that  rich,  beefy  flavor.” 

It's  handy  for  summer  use,  requires  no  cooking,  may  be  used  with 

hot  or  cold  water.  , _ . 

‘Culinary  Wrinkles”  maybe  had  lor  theasklnE-s;ives  50  ways  lor  using  Extract. 

ARMOUR  & COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 


Upholstery 


Velour  Glace, 

Tapestry  Silk  Damask, 
for  Curtains  and  Furniture  Covering. 

Real  Lace  Curtains. 

Arabian,  Marie  Antoinette,  Brussels,  and 
Renaissance. 

' Tamboured  Lace  and  Muslin 
for  Sash  Curtains. 


For  absolute  comfort  and  convenience 
In  CAMPING  or  YACHTING 


waij, 

NEW  YORK, 


“PERFECTION” 

AIR  MATTRESSES  AND  CUSHIONS 


?ll  you,  sir,  that  the  photographs  you  took  of  us  the  other  day  are  not  at 

, my  husband. look9  like  an  ape!” 

lint  fault  did  you  find  with’  the  photographs?” 


are  important  requisites- they  are  water- 
proof, light,  and  convenient— ean  be  de- 
flated and  rolled  into  small  compass. 
Desirable  for  hospital  or  home  use. 

Free  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all  about  them, 
MECHANICAL  FABRIC  CO.. 
Air-Goods  Department,  Providence,  R.  I. 


1 Ht  Uts  mt  havt  good  tobdteo. 


-BKJCjONSOtV  • 

How  particular  are  you 
about  your  pipe  tobacco? 
lathe  price  an  object?— 
there  are  hundreds  of 
cheap  kinds.  Is  the  quality 
an  object?  One  kind  is 
perfection ! 


Nathan  B.  Goodnow  & Co, 

BANKERS. 


ESTABLISHED  1873. 

2 Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a General  Banking  Business,  including  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  - Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Gram,  for 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 

Dealers  in  Government  and  Railroad  Bonds.  ■ . 

Books  containing  '"Four  - Year  Range  of  cnees, 
Dividends,  and  Kamings  sent  free. on  request. 

A Permanently  Invested  Fund  of. over  1 WO  HUN  - 
DRED AND -TWENTY  - FOUR  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  is  held  as  a Guaranteed  Security  for  all 
persons  having!  business  with  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


■ Mixture 


is  made  for  fastidious 
smokers  who  appreciate 
its  pleasant  flavor  and 
unvarying  excellence. 


■ n p r n ’ Q thoroughly  revised 
AniLTl  w and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  addressj 

' catalog!) 


A work  of  unusual  value,  and  will  be  indispensable  to  every  one  who 
seeks  to  study  modern  monetary  history. — The  London  Athaucwn. 


\ INTERNATIONAL 
\ MONETARY 
| CONFERENCES 

$ Their  Purposes,  Character,  and  Result 
l By  HENRY  B.  RUSSELL 


A simple  and  proper  method  of  cleaning  costly  and 
easily  injured  articles  is  to  make  a suds  of  hot  water  and 
Ivory  Soap,  and  allow  it  to  cool  until  lukewarm.  This 
solution,  while  very  effective,  is  perfectly  harmless. 

Ivory  Soap  contains  no  alkali.  It  will  not  destroy  the 
surface  or  texture  of  any  material,  however  delicate. 

Ivory  Soap  differs  from  other  soaps.  It  is  more  care- 
fully made,  and  the  materials  used  in  its  manufacture  are 
the  purest  and  best. 


niARTSHOR*  \ 
SHADE  ROLLERSy 


arc  perfeet  fn  action.  Over  401 
years’ experience  guides  the  man- 1 
ttfaettre.  Oct  the  Improved.  No 
tacks  required.  To  avoid  iroltn- 
tions.notfc-e  script  name  of  Stewart 
Hartshorn  on  label. 


Wallingford,  Connecticut. 

ROSEMARY  HALL,  a Country  School  for  Girls. 

MUSS  IU.XTZ  REES,  Principal. 
Ninth  year  begins  Oct.  1,  1898. 


‘AMERICA’S  GREAT  RESORTS”  48  pages,  with  map,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a two-cent  stamp 

HHILItlUH  O Isivcni  IVCOWMO,  by  GEORGE  H.  DANIELS,  C.  P.  A.  New  York  Central,  New  York. 

^GoOgle  PE^NN  STATE 


A NOVEL  BY  HENRY  JAMES  BEGINS  THIS  WEEK. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  1,  1898. 


Spanish  Ofllcers  and  Men. 


Colonel  Glassford. 


Colonel  Richardson. 
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I N spite  of  tlie  fact  that  we  are  facing  a colonial 

I problem  ami  that  we  have  already  acquired  dis- 
tant territories  for  which  no  government  lias  been 
provided  the  politicians  are  taking  no  steps  what- 
ever o arrange  a proper  system  of  colon, al  gov 
ei'nment  Such  a system  must  have  for  Its  basis 
a permanent  colonial  service  otherwise  our  colo- 
nial governments  will  not  only  reflect  but  will  ex- 
aggerate all  the  faults  that  obtain  in  our  domestic 
aff.iirs.  These  distant  governments  will  he  cal  led 
on  by  the  “boys,”  who,  far  away  from  home,  will 
not  even  be  under  the  restraint  of  public  opinion  as 
expressed  by  the  daily  newspapers.  Not  only  is  t 
true  that  our  politicians  are  not  considering  this 
problem  at  all,  but  they  are  actually  urging  the 
President  to  revise  the  civil  service  list  ...  orde 
that  he  may  take  some  offices  out  of  the  classified 
list,  in  which  they  are  now  included.  In  other 
words,  the  politicians,  instead  of  rising  to  new  re- 
sponsibilities, are  insisting  upon  falling  further  and 
further  below  the  old  ones. 


Count  Cassini,  the  Russian  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  delivered  himself  of  ail  interview 
the  other  day,  in  whicli  lie  insisted  that  tlie  Russian 
movement  towards  the  Yellow  Sea,  and  the  secur- 
ing of  an  ice  free  port  as  tlie  terminus  of  its  Sibe- 
rian Railroad,  had  no  hostile  purpose  in  it.  Tins 
ill  iv  be  so  but  Russian  assertions  and  Russian  prom 
isos'  are  not  to  be  taken  without  question;  and  it 
is  to  be  hoped  that  Lord  Charles  Beresford  will 
make  so  strong  an  impression  upon  the  potentates 
of  tlie  Yang-tse-kiaiig  valley  that  the  Russian  effort 
to  extend  its  commerce  will  be  confined  to  the 
north  of  China.  The  people  of  the  United  States 
are  verv  deeply  interested  in  maintaining  and  in- 
creasing their  trade  with  China,  which  may  become 
better  than  it  is  even  with  China  under  Russian 
auspices,  but  which  will  be  better  still  if  British 
influences  prevail.  It  is  more  than  probable,  as 
Mr.  II.  W.  Wilson  points  out  in  the  September 
National  Review , that  a firm  British  foreign  poli- 
cy will  obtain  and  maintain  all  that  is  needed  for 
British  commercial  expansion.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, however,  we  think  that  a firm  front  on  the 
part  of  Great  Britain  will  be  much  better  than  an 
acceptance  of  tlie  Tsars  policy  of  disarmament,  at 
least  until  the  Tsar  himself  indicates  liis  good  faith 
by  beating  his  own  spears  into  pruuiug-hooks. 

The  difficulty  which  the  President  lias  had  in 
securing  commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  investi- 
gating the  complaints  made  against  army  adminis- 
tration was  to  have  been  expected.  We  do  not 
think  that  at  this  time  an  investigation  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  the  persons  guilty  of  the 
incompetence  and  indifference  which  resulted  in  so 
much  hardship  to  tlie  troops  will  be  very  valuable. 
The  country  knows  that  great  blunders  have  been 
made,  and  that  staff  corps  have  shown  themselves 
for  some  reason  or  other  to  be  inefficient.  But 
uirlerlying  the  incompetency  and  indifference  is 
the  bad  system  under  which  such  things  are  inev- 
itable. If  a commission  should  be  decided  on  to 
consider  this  phase  of  the  question,  which  is  essen- 
tial and  fundamental, we  do  not  think  the  Presi- 
dent would  find  much  difficulty  in  securing  com- 
missioners who  would  undertake  the  task.  If  the 
examination  could  be  diverted  from  an  inquiry 
whose  result  must  be  offensive  to  individuals,  to  ail 
inquiry  into  the  system  which  must  be  remedied 
if  we  are  to  have  an  efficient  army  organization, 
we  think  Mr.  McKinley  would  find  that  first-rate 
men  would  come  to  his  assistance.  This  is  the 
work  which  is  of  most  importance,  and  which  must 
be  done  if  Congress  is  to  he  convinced  that  its  own 
interference  with  military  command  is  the  essential 
evil  to  be  cured. 

The  Due  d'Orh-ans  has  come  to  the  support  of 
the  French  army  in  the  Dreyfus  case.  This  is 
perfectly  natural.  Tlie  Prince  desires  to  be  put 
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upon  the  throne  of 

Ins  ambition  caiino  jn  Fl.ance  between 

help  of  tlie  arm}.  between  the  army 

the  army  ami  the  people-that  » B~w- 

aud  personal  liberty  and  la  army  lias 

»■*  -re and  a JonH^tial, 

liisasss 

Iss-ass 

public?  the  head  of  the  house  of d°^a" S- 
namliim  officers  of  the  army,  and  some  of  the  lean 
ing  statesmen  of  France  unite  ...  that  his 

punishment  shall  be  continued,  and  that  Ins  case 
.ball  not  be  revised.  In  other  words,  it  is  l.eld  by 

many  bi<rh  authorities  ll.at  whatever  the  army 
does  must  stand  unquestioned.  Tins  is  a bad  on  - 
look  for  tlie  individual  Frenchman,  but  a much 
worse  prospect  for  tlie  French  Republic.  Indeed 
it  "seems  that  there  is  no  republic  in  F-u, Iceland 
that  the  army  is  her  irresponsible  tyrant  I . oide 
to  carry  out  their  purpose  to  suppress  al  c,  .t.c.sm 
tlie  chiefs  of  tlie  army  have  demanded  Colonel 
Pi, 'QUART  from  the  civil  authorities  and  hate 
lodged  him  in  tlie  military  prison  of  Cherche  Mull. 
This  Colonel  Picquart  suggests,  is  for  the  purpose 
of  murdering  him,  and  the  populace  is  tegmmng 
to  ask  if  the  officers  of  the  general  start  arc  all 
criminals. 

The  war  lias  accomplished  something  for  poli- 
tics ill  New  York.  Colonel  Roosevelt’s  career  as 
leader  of  the  Rough  Riders  lias  so  aroused  public 
opinion,  or  excited  tlie  public  imagination,  that 
Senator  Thomas  C.  Platt  is  obliged  to  accept  him 
as  tlie  Republican  candidate  for  Governor.  Tins 
must  have  been  a very  serious  blow  to  tlie  Repub- 
lican boss  and  to  tlie  Republican  machine,  hut  it  is 
not  half  so  serious  now  as  it  will  he  if  Mr.  Roose- 
velt he  elected  Governor.  He  says,  and  Mr.  Odell 
affirms  liis  statements,  that  no  conditions  were  nn- 
.josed  and  no  terms  were  demanded  by  Mr.  1 laTT 
at  the  consultation  between  the  two,  when  Mr. 
Platt  accepted  him.  Tlie  Senator  seems  to  have 
surrendered  unconditionally.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is 
therefore  not  bound  even  by  a promise  that  ought 
to  he  broken.  We  know,  of  course,  that  lie  would 
not  have  made  any  such  promise,  and  Mr.  Platt 
seems  to  have  been  shrewd  enough  to  realize  that 
it  was  useless  to  impose  terms  upon  a man  of  liis 
character.  The  result  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  s admin- 
istration, if  lie  should  he  elected,  ought  to  he  the 
destruction  of  the  Platt  machine.  Mr.  Roose- 
velt will  find  it  difficult  to  carry  on  his  office, 
because  he  will  he  beset  by  demands  for  places 
and  for  money-making  opportunities  made  hv  and 
on  behalf  of  men  who  lie  knows  ought  not  to  he 
trusted  with  public  employment,  hut  lie  will  have 
the  courage  to  meet  this  emergency  as  he  has  met 
other  emergencies,  and  liis  administration  is  likely 
to  he  a fresh  breeze  blowing  through  the  corrup- 
tion with  which  the  machines  have  tainted  the 
State  government.  By  tlie  end  of  his  administra- 
tion there  will  probably  he  a Republican  party  in 
the  State,  hut  the  Republican  machine  will  be 
very  nearly  useless. 


We  cannot  sympathize  entirely  with  Mr.  R. 
Fulton  CUTTING  and  the  other  Independent  gen- 
tlemen who  have  sought  to  put  Mr.  Roosevelt 
in  nomination  before  the  meeting  of  the  Repub- 
lican Convention.  We  quite  agree  with  them  that 
it  is  well  to  vindicate  the  right  of  the  Independents 
to  make  nominations,  and  to  resent  the  attitude  of 
the  party  bosses  towards  free  citizens.  Platt  and 
Croker  do  not  believe  tiiat  any  other  persons  in 
the  State  than  themselves  have  the  light  to  put 
candidates  in  nomination,  and  so  far  as  the  Inde- 
pendents’ action  resents  this  insolence  it  is  whole- 
some. But  there  is  another  consideration.  Mr. 
Roosevelt  wants  to  he  Governor,  and  wants  to  he 
Governor  through  the  success  of  the  Republican 
party,  to  which  he  is  apparently  much  attached. 
That  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a good  man  for  Governor 
has  been  shown  by  the  action  of  the  Independents 
themselves,  and  the  desire  of  the  people  of  the 
State  to  vote  for  him  for  that  office  is  pretty  evi- 
dent. Now  the  independent  movement  for  Mr. 
Roosevelt  made  by  Mr.  Cutting  and  his  friends 
really  imperilled  Mr.  Roosevelt's  chances.  That 
the  threatened  danger  was  not  greater  was  due  to 
the  enormous  popularity  of  Mr.  Roosevelt,  hut  if 
the  politicians  had  had  half  a chance  to  throw 
down  this  popular  candidate  they  would  have 
done  so,  and  would  have  seized  upon  the  action 
of  the  Independents  as  a pretext.  This  is  clearly 
recognized  by  most  people,  who  therefore  regard 
the  Independents  as  marplots.  It  is  one  of  the  es- 
sential elements  of  political  success,  and  especially 


Of  the  success  of  a new  party  seeking  public  favor, 
that  there  should  be  popular  confidence  not  only 
in  the  integrity  hut  in  the  intelligence  of  those 
who  conduct  the  movement.  Therefore  the  fact 
that  the  voters  generally  look  upon  tins  action  of 
the  Independents  as  a foolish  and  useless  attempt, 
and  as  one  likely  to  result  in  damage  to  the  candi- 
date for  whom  they  want  to  vote,  injures  the  Inde- 
nendent  movement.  We  believe  m independent 
movements.  We  want  independent  movements 
founded  upon  the  idea  that  both  virtue  and  intel- 
ligence are  necessary  to  success  m politics.  The 
action  of  Mr.  CUTTING  and  his  friends  lias  invited 
unpopularity,  and  is  the  sort  of  thing  which  for 
nearly  a generation  has  injured  independent  move- 
ments and  helped  to  keep  tlie  machines  m power. 

SHALL  WE  SHAME  DEMOCRACY?  j 

\LTHOUGH  the  Peace  Commissioners  have 
taken  their  departure  for  Paris,  where  they 
will  meet  the  Spanish  Commissioners,  it  is  not  too 
late  for  the  American  people  to  express  then- views 
upon  the  policy  of  annexation  and  expansion. 

The  administration  has  thrown  the  subject  into 
the  arena  of  public  discussion,  and  lias  invited  the 
people  to  express  their  opinions.  It  does  not  mat- 
ter that  to  a certain  extent,  a conclusion  lias  been 
reached  and  formulated  in  instructions  imparted  to 
the  Commissioners.  These  instructions  may  still 
be  changed  by  the  public,  if  its  voice  in  behalf 
of  reason  can  make  itself  heard.  Thus  far  there 
has  been  a timorous  reticence  on  tlie  part  of  those 
who  often  do  the  speaking  for  the  country,  al- 
though as  has  been  shown  more  than  once,  they 
are  frequently  in  tlie  minority,  and  that  decidedly. 

But  in  the  presence  of  this  most  momentous  prob- 
lem,  tlie  most  momentous  that  lias  been  presented 
to  tlie  republic  for  solution  since  the  Constitution 
wus  adopted,  political  parties  are  silent  and  eva- 
sive,  and  many  of  the  newspapers,  especially  those 
which  are  supposed  to  speak  more  or  less  for  the 
administration,  are  strangely  reticent  and  halt  in 
their  opinions.  In  truth,  we  have  good  reason  to 
believe  that  this  reticence  means  doubt  on  tlie  part 
of  some  of  those  who  will  have  most  to  say  touch- 
in"-  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  But  some  of 
the  expansion  advocates  have  been  so  noisy  that 
they  have  seemed  to  be  the  whole  country.  As 
a matter  of  fact,-  however,  the  country  lias  not 
spoken,  while  its  most  trustworthy  organs  lime 
avoided  speech,  or  have  uttered  only  del  pine  tones. 

It  is  the  last  chance  for  debate  and  opposition,  and 
those  who  fear  evil  for  the  country  in  the  possible 
annexation  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  must  now 
speak,  or  forever  after  hold  their  peace. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  examine  with  any  care  or 
seriousness  the  arguments  which  have  been  ad- 
vanced by  the  expansionists.  The  sentiment  for 
expansion  often  proceeds  from  the  bosom  and  not 
from  the  head.  Fundamentally  it  is  imitative,  or 
at  least  it  is  suggested  by  what  is  being  done  in 
Africa  and  the  East  by  the  powers  of  Europe. 
Curiously  enough,  too,  the  false  impression  as  to 
the  value  of  colonies,  and  as  to  the  methods  by 
which  colonies  have  been  made  valuable,  that 
prevails  in  tlie  mediaeval  mind  of  the  German 
Emperor  prevails  also  with  our  democratic  impe 
i-ialists.  They  are  for  following  France  and  Ger- 
many's revival  of  tlie  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  an 
eighteenth  century  method,  because  England,  hav- 
ing been  taught,  as  Spain  lias  at  last  learned,  ia 
the  method  was  attended  with  disastrous  and  even 
fatal  consequences,  has  succeeded  in  her  wliol  } 
different  nineteenth -century  scheme— a scheme 
demonstrated  to  he  absolutely  impossible  in  such 
tropical  islands  as  we  are  urged  to  assume 
any  important  tiling  ever  so  droll  or  childish?  ie 
imperialists  say,  however,  that  we  ought  to  p a> 

“ our  part  in  the  world  ” ; that  we  ought  to  assume 
our  responsibilities;  that  we  have  a destiny  o 
fulfil ; that  we  owe  it  to  civilization  to  see  that 
good  and  stable  government  shall  take  the  plact 
of  Spanish  rule,  and  that  the  people  of  UU>n 
and  the  Philippines  are  unfit  to  govern  them- 
selves. All  of  this,  reduced  to  sensible  terms 
means  that  the  United  States  will  he  bigger,  am 
its  people  more  entitled  to  strut,  if  we  lake  on 
distant  possessions.  We  dismiss  also  as  of  it  e 
value  the  contention  that  we  must  keep  t lese 
various  islands  because  we  have  taken  them.  ;ilH 
that  their  conquest  has  in  some  way  changed  oui 
obligations  to  the  world.  We  do  not  share  in  ns 
view  of  the  impotency  of  the  country.  We  baie 
just  those  obligations,  and  no  others,  in  this  n 
spect, as  we  assume.  We  have  taken  these  islan  s 1 ^ 
due  course  of  war,  and,  if  it  is  for  our  advnn  -1-- 
to  drop  tlier...  we  may  do  so  without  any  dis  m"1 
whatever.  We  are  no  more  morally  bourn , ' 
the  pretended  interest  of  civilization,  to  keep  > 
Philippines  ami  Cuba  than  we  were  bound  1°  ■’  ^ 
them.  The  assertion  by  foreign  powers  that, 
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ing  conquered  Spain,  we  are  under  obligations  to 
them  to  retain  her  territory,  inconvenient  and 
hurtful  though  such  retention  may  be  to  us,  is  a 
bit  of  insolence  that  may  be  best  resented  by  not 
heeding  the  specious  appeal  to  our  cupidity. 

We  believe  that  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  will  be  consulted  if  the  islands  can  be  sur- 
rendered to  their  people,  with  a proper  regard  to 
vested  interests  of  natives,  Spaniards,  and  oth- 
er foreigners.  Whether  the  government  adopted 
by  the  people  be  good  or  otherwise  is  not  for 
us  to  decide  with  any  nicety.  The  people  of 
every  country  have  a right  to  determine  their 
own  form  of  government.  If  it  is  bad,  they 
must  suffer  until  suffering  and  experience  bring 
improvement.  If  it  is  so  bad  that  their  neigh- 
bors suffer,  their  neighbors  have  the  usual  rem- 
edy. We  cannot  deny  to  the  Cubans  and 
the  people  of  the  Philippines  the  right  to  gov- 
ern themselves  without  denying  the  assertions  of 
our  own  Declaration  of  Independence.  Our  re- 
fusal to  permit  these  foreign  peoples  to  rule  them- 
selves would  be  an  assault  by  the  republic  upon 
what  it  has  declared  to  be  a fundamental  hu- 
man right,  while  if  we  proceed  henceforth  upon 
the  theory  that  our  duty  requires  that  we  shall 
exercise  a tutelage  over  peoples  who  unsuccessfully 
try  to  govern  themselves,  where  will  our  con- 
quests end  ? And  are  we  prepared  to  assert  that 
our  own  house  is  in  such  order,  that  we  cun  con- 
sistently undertake  the  management  of  our  neigh- 
bors* affairs? 

Our  refusal,  therefore,  to  permit  the  former 
subjects  of  Spain  to  govern  themselves  will  dis- 
credit the  democratic  form  of  government,  and 
will  deny  the  validity  of  the  idea  on  which  we 
based  our  own  revolution  against  Great  Britain. 
In  the  second  place.  Congress  solemnly  promised 
that  the  war  against  Spain  should  not  be  one  of 
aggressioi^pr  of  aggrandizement.  Our  enemies  on 
the  hontitieut  of  Europe  have  predicted  from  the 
fii'st  that  ..we  would  not  keep  this  promise,  and 
that  we  never  intended  to  keep  it.  This  is  not  true 
so  far  as  the  people  are  concerned.  It  is  a predic- 
tion bom  of  animosity.  If  they  consent  to  keep 
the  conquered  territory,  it  will  be  because  they 
will  believe  that  conditions  have  changed,  and 
that  the  promise  is  therefore  no  longer  bind- 
ing. But  this,  in  our  opinion,  will  be  a false  con- 
ception of  the  fact,  and  ought  not  to  excuse  a 
breach  of  our  word.  Do  we  want  to  give  the  ene- 
mies of  popular  government  the  right  to  say  that 
democracies  are  as  untruthful,  as  avaricious,  as 
indifferent  to  the  rights  of  other  people,  as  ready 
to  deprive  them  of  their  liberties  and  their  lands, as 
aye  empires  and  monarchies'  Is  there  any  possi- 
ble gain  that  we  can  derive  from  the  possession  of 
Cuba  and  the  Philippines  that  can  compensate  the 
world  for  the  loss  of  the  faith  which  it  lias  hither- 
to had  in  democracy  as  the  promoter  of  peace,  as 
the  generous  succorer  of  the  down-trodden,  as  the 
friend  of  personal  liberty,  as  the  bulwark  of  the 
modern  principle  that  government  of  the  people  is 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people? 

Besides  the  wrongs  that  we  will  do  to  democracy 
and  to  our  own  reputation  for  frankness  and  fair 
dealing,  we  must  count  the  cost  of  colonial  govern- 
ment. We  shall  need  an  army  of  150,000  men 
for  the  colonies  aloue,  not  to  speak  of  the  great 
increase  of  our  navy  that  would  be  necessary. 
They  say  that  our  commerce  will  be  vastly  benefit- 
ed by  these  new  possessions.  We  venture  to  re- 
ply that  for  every  dollar  that  we  would  gain  by 
an  increase  of  trade  with  tropical  islands  we 
would  gain  a thousand  dollars  by  opening  our 
own  markets  to  the  more  abundant  commerce  of 
Europe.  Not  only  would  our  expenditures  for 
military  and  naval  establishments  be  increased* 
the  army  would  necessarily  be  wholly  regular  and 
permanent.  We  are  already  learning  that  we 
cannot  use  militia  and  volunteers  to  garrison  or 
defend  colonies.  We  are  already  hearing  com- 
plaints from  one  end  of  the  Union  to  the  other  be- 
cause the  government  wishes  to  keep  “our  boys 
in  Cuba  and  Puerto  Rico  for  two  years.  We  have 
learned  too  that  Congress  is  not  a proper  body  to 
govern  military  forces,  and  that  it  ought  not  to  be 
intrusted  with  the  power  to  declare  war.  But 
these  powers  are  grants  of  the  Constitution,  which 
must  be  amended  in  this  respect  if  we  are  to  be- 
come an  efficient  military  power.  We  have  learn- 
ed also  that  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  ratify  treaties  may  be  dangerous  to  the  peace 
of  the  country  at  times  when  tension  is  great.  If, 
for  example,  our  relations  with  a foreign  power, 
through  our  acLs  in  the  East,  should  become  as 
delicate  as  those  between  France  and  England  on 
account  of  the  MaRCHAND  expedition  at  Fashoda, 
how  many  speeches  by  Senators,  di  as  those 
that  were  made  against  Spain  last  spring,  would  m 
required  to  bring  on  war'  Then,  too.  we  know 
that  for  years  to  come  our  colonies  must  be  gov- 
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erned  by  friends  of  the  Senators,  because  the  Sen- 
ate lias  the  power  to  confirm  the  President  s ap- 
pointments, which  means  the  power  to  dictate 
them.  Add  to  all,  the  insistence  of  Congress  to 
determine  all  executive  and  administrative  action 
by  statute,  and  its  constant  neglect  of  all  its  duties 
over  Territories,  and  we  have,  in  anticipation,  the 
crudest,  most  expensive,  and  most  dangerous  for- 
eign relations  that  can  well  be  imagined.  We  can 
much  more  easily  count  the  cost  than  the  advan- 
tage of  the  proposed  experiment,  aud  the  cost  must 
be  so  enormous  that  blind  folly  alone  can  urge 
the  country  to  incur  it. 


THE  CONNECTICUT  RING. 


The  two  uprisings  against  the  bosses  of  which 
we  spoke  the  other  week  have  hud  very'  different 
terminations.  The  boss  of  New  York,  so  far  as 
the  Governorship  thereof  is  concerned,  has  fol- 
lowed the  precedent  of  the  snakes  of  Ireland,  aud 
“committed  suicide  to  save  himself  from  slaugh- 
ter.” Nobody  imagines  that  Senator  Platt  would 
have  accepted  a nomination  so  intensely  antago- 
nistic to  his  power  and  so  intensely  antipathetic  to 
his  taste  as  that  of  Colonel  Roosevelt  for  any 
other  reason  than  sheer  necessity.  He  has  sur- 
rendered under  threat  of  a movement  upon  his 
“ works.” 


In  Connecticut  the  case  was  much  more  difficult, 
and  the  result  correspondingly  different.  It  is  not 
likely'  that  Mr.  Porter  was  under  any  illusions 
about  his  undertaking.  To  attack  the  Republican 
ring  in  Connecticut  was  in  the  nature  of  a forlorn 
hope,  aud  it  is  a considerable  personal  triumph  for 
the  candidate  of  honesty  to  have  received  the  votes 
of  about  one-third  of  a convention  packed  as  Re- 
publican conventions  in  Connecticut  are.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  imagine  any  conditions  more  discour- 
aging to  reformers  than  those  which  prevail  in 
Connecticut.  The  party  rule  there  is  not  of  a 
boss,  but  of  a ring.  The  facilities  for  ring-making 
are  imbedded  in  the  political  constitution  of  the 
commonwealth.  The  rotten  borough  system,  un- 
der which  a stagnant  rural  township  has  the  same 
weight  in  the  councils  of  the  State  as  a growing 
industrial  community  ten  times  its  size,  is  as  prom- 
ising a breeding-ground  for  jobbery  and  corrup- 
tion as  the  wit  of  man  could  devise.  Every  rot- 


en  borough  necessarily  has  its  boss,  aud  every 
loss  necessarily'  has  his  price.  It  is  his  interest 

0 get  his  price,  and  to  this  end  to  multiply  oppor- 
unities  for  selling  himself.  Every  other  local 
loss  being  actuated  by  the  same  desires,  the  lieees- 
;ary  outcome  is  government  by  blackmail.  Those 
vho  groan  under  the  rule  of  a single  boss  have  no 
■easou  to  envy  those  who  groan  under  the  rule  of 

1 ring.  When  the  boss  becomes  intolerable,  he 

:au  be  disposed  of  by  beating  him  at  the  polls. 
3ut  a ring  of  small  local  bosses  and  bluckmailers 
s like  Miltox's  angels.  “Vital  in  every  part,” 
t “can  but  by  annihilation  die,”  and  it  can 
lot  be  annihilated  by  a single  defeat.  As  Nero 
vislied  that  the  people  of  Rome  had  but  u sin- 
gle neck,  that  he  might  sever  it  at  a blow,  so 
lie  unhappy  people  of  Connecticut  might  wish 
hat  their  tyrant  were  an  individual,  that  they 
ujo-ht  decapitate  him  all  at  once.  But  a boss 
hat  is  also  a hydra  is  not  to  be  disposer!  of  so 
iummarily.  Indeed,  so  apt  are  the  legal  coudi- 
ious  of  Connecticut  for  the  production  of  the 
lydra-boss,  that  it  is  doubtful  whether  lie  can  be 
,ot  rid  of  until  the  conditions  are  removed.  This 
’vill  require  the  united  efforts  of  all  the  decent  peo- 
>le  in  the  State  who  are  ashamed  of  its  present 
jolitical  degradation.  That  degradation  is  much 
nore  widespread  than  people  outside  of  Connecti- 
•ut  are  aware.  It  affects  not  only  what  is  propet- 
v State  legislation,  but  wliat  is  property  local 
e (Halation.  The  government  of  log-rolling  and 
dackmail  which  it  produces  extends  to  the  affairs 
>f  all  the  boroughs  — the  rotten  and  the  sound, 
rhere  is  scarcely  a community  in  the  State  which  is 
iot  systematically  plundered  under  color  of  law 
uul  the  authority  of  the  Legislature.  The  small- 
•st  village  in  the  State  is  not  too  small  to  escape 
lie  attention  of  the  local  spoilsmen,  who  together 
nake  up  the  State  ring.  , 

The  importance  of  rescuing  Connecticut  from 
he  rin0-  of  log-rollers  and  blackmailers  which  is 
engaged  in  exploiting  it  for  their  own  advantage 
s obvious  to  every  citizen  who  does  not  profit  by 
die  exploitation.  No  American  State  is  m a con 
lition  of  deeper  political  degradation.  Perhaps  m 
no  other  does  the  corruption  of  politics  so  come 
iiome  to  men’s  business  and  bosoms.  But  thanks 
u>  the  absurd  and  obsolete  assumption  of  the  polit- 
ical equality  of  communities  widely  unequal,  the 
combination  of  the  local  bosses  is  not  only  in.  pos- 
session; it  is  intrenched  and  fortified.  1 he  more 
necessary  for  the  public  it  is  that  the  system  should 
be  overthrown,  the  more  necessary  it  is  for  the  po  i- 
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tieians  that  it  should  he  maintained.  They  are 
fighting  for  life,  and  behind  in  trench  meats. 

Those  who  know  the  strength  of  the  position 
Mr.  Porter  undertook  to  attack  know  how  bold 
was  his  undertaking.  To  them  the  fact  that  lie 
could  carry  a third  of  the  delegates  to  a machine- 
made  Republican  convention,  so  far  from  being 
discouraging,  is  full  of  promise.  The  political  lull 
of  which  we  spoke  last  week  would  have  its  best 
result  if  it  should  bring  about  a political  reorganiza- 
tion on  new  lines.  How  few  and  slight,  for  ex 
ample,  are  the  poiuts  of  difference  between  the 
anti-machine  Republicans  and  the  gold  Democrats 
compared  with  their  points  of  agreement!  In  no 
other  State  does  a combination  of  these  elements 
look  more  feasible  than  in  Connecticut.  Certainly 
in  none  is  it  more  needed. 

THE  REVOLT  AGAINST  QUAY, 

The  public-spirited  citizens  of  Pennsylvania  are 
Engaged  in  another  attempt  to  rescue  the  Republi- 
can party  and  the  State  government  from  the  cor- 
rupt and  withering  grip  of  Matthew  Stanley 
Quay,  While  their  hopes  are  stronger  this  time 
than  at  any  previous  election,  because  they  have 
the  support  of  former  Postmaster-General  John 
Wanamaker,  a former  Quay  supporter,  and  that 
of  a rival  machine  anxious  to  control  the  rich 
patronage  heretofore,  as  well  as  now,  at  the  dis- 
posal of  Quay,  nevertheless,  it  must  be  confessed, 
though  reluctantly,  that  Quay’s  chances  of  success 
are  not  of  the  poorest.  The  very  fact  that  both 
the  Gubernatorial  and  Senatorial  successions  are 
involved  in  the  approaching  election  has  bestirred 
Mr.  Quay  and  his  machine  to  redoubled  efforts. 
While  it  may  be  true,  as  we  are  informed,  that  he  is 
frightened  by  the  outlook,  it  must  not  be  forgotten 
that  he  is  usually  scared  in  time  to  enable  him  to 
repair  his  fences,  strengthen  his  lines,  and  bring 
up  his  re-enforcements.  This  wonderful  capacity 
of  political  generalship,  although  belittled  by  ap 
plication  to  machine  politics,  instead  of  being  em- 
ployed in  the  higher  and  more  worthy  forms  of 
political  activity,  has  always  stood  him  in  good 
stead;  and  never  more  so  than  ip  1895,  when  Gov- 
ernor Hastings  and  bosses  Martin  and  Magee  of 
Philadelphia  and  Pittsburg  united  their  forces  in  a 
determined  onslaught  upon  him.  If  he  was  able 
to  win  then,  when  only  the  State  chairmanship 
was  involved,  and  with  the  municipal,  State,  and 
federal  patronage  against  him,  how  much  more 
likely  is  lie  to  win  now  when  a Governorship  and 
a United  States  Senatorship  are  at  slake;  when  the 
federal  patronage  is  already  his,  and  when  the 
State  and  municipal  patronage  of  his  opponents  is 
distributed,  with  no  more  in  sight?  Indeed,  we 
cannot  escape  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Quay  will 
win.  His  own  forces  are  united  and  know  wliat 
they  want,  and,  from  many  past  experiences,  know 
how  to  get  it,  while  his  opponents  are  fighting 
in  two  different  camps,  one  for  the  Governor- 
ship and  the  other  for  the  Senatorship,  without 
any  vital  bond  of  union  (although  both  are  figlit- 
ing  Quay— one  because  it  believes  all  machine  poli- 
tics are  bad,  and  the  other  because  it  wants  to  be 
the  machine).  He  will  win,  not  because  the  peo- 
ple are  not  aroused  as  never  before  to  the  iniquity 
of  his  methods  and  his  shortcomings.  Last  year 
his  candidate  for  State  Treasurer  had  fewer  votes 
than  his  opponents  combined.  The  sentiment  for 
better  government  is  now  making  solid  and  sub- 
stantial growth.  The  reports  indicate  that  Dr. 
Swallow,  the  independent  candidate  for  Govern- 
or, is  likely  to  poll  upwards  of  300,000  votes,  and 
that  he  will  outdistance  his  Democratic  competitor. 
All  this  is  true;  but  Mr.  Quay  will  win  because  he 
will  outgeneral  his  opponents,  as  he  did  in  1884 
when  lie  was  elected  State  Treasurer,  and  again  in 
1887  when  he  was  elected  United  States  Senator, 
and  again  in  1895  when  he  won  the  State  chair- 
manship light  against  the  greatest  odds. 

Should  he  fail  of  having  sufficient  Republican 
votes  in  the  next  Legislature,  he  would  not  hesitate 
to  bargain  for  Democratic  votes.  He  practically 
dictated  the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor 
through  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  of  which  Mr. 
“ Jim”  Guffey,  the  Democratic  boss,  is  a leading 
representative,  aud  with  which  Mr.  Quay  works  in 
close  harmony.  There  can  scarcely  be  a doubt 
that  the  same  forces  which  defeated  Judge  Gor- 
don in  the  Democratic  convention  will  come  to 
his  rescue,  if  needed,  in  the  next  Legislature.  Old 
Simon  Cameron  was  not  above  accepting  au  elec- 
tion at  the  hands  of  corrupt  Democrats,  and  Mr. 
Quay,  as  his  apt  pupil,  lias  no  scruples  against 
benefiting  by  similar  practices.  What  Mr.  Quay 
is  after  is  his  re-election,  not  the  maintenance  of 
party  of  principles,  except  as  the}*  benefit  him,  and 
it  makes  no  difference  to  him  whether  he  is  elected 
by  Republican  or  Democratic  voles,  so  long  as  lie 
is  elected. 
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Dr.  Hall  had  never  felt  called  upon  to  enter  aggressive- 
ly into  public  affairs  in  this  country,  as  some  other  excel- 
lent men  in  the  ministry  have  entered;  lie  had  taken  no 
active  part  in  political  reforms,  nor  had  he  identified 
himself  conspicuously  with  sociological  experiments.  He 
had  not  distinguished  himself  as  a theological  contro- 
versialist. His  opinions  on  controverted  points  were  ex- 
pressed with  power  and  with  clearness,  but  so  far  as  we 
remember  be  abstained  from  those  polemical  activities  iti 
and  through  which  other  men  have  acquired  distinction. 
Yet  further,  Dr.  Hall  had  never  gained  fame  as  a rhetori- 
cian. His  manner  of  speech  had  been  singularly  moder- 
ate, grave,  plain,  close  to  the  facts  of  life,  and  of  the  sort 
that  common  people  can  understand. 

By  what  means,  then,  it  may  be  asked,  did  lie  gain  tins 
unusual  hold  upon  public  affection  and  appreciation?  We 
think  an  answer  may  be  given.  Dr.  Hall  s commanding 
influence  as  a figure  in  American  ecclesiastical  and  social 
life  was  gained  by  fidelity  to  a certain  conception  of  the 
preaching  office,  by  fidelity  to  his  official  responsibilities, 
by  fidelity  to  the  lives  of  individuals. 

He  was  faithful  to  a certain  conception  of  the  preach- 
ing office.  That  conception  may  be  described  as  ambassa- 
dorial. lie  looked  upon  himself  as  an  ambassador  of 
Christ  charged  with  a,  message.  It  was  the  steadfast  labor 
of  his  life  to  deliver  the  message.  He  appears  to  have 
thought  fur  less  of  himself  and  of  the  rhetorical  modes  of 
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THE  REV.  DR.  JOHN  HALL. 

Thk  melancholy  announcement  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Hall  comes  to  many  thoughtful  people  as  a sharp 
and  saddening  reminder  of  the  transitoriness  of  life.  e 


<ire  accustomed  to  submit  with  equanimity  to  the  inferior 
and  secondary  changes  incidental  to  a hurrying  and  an 
overcrowded  age.  Many,  indeed,  welcome  changes  ot  a 
certain  class,  as  adding  variety  to  life.  But  all  who  cai 
profoundly  for  the  best  tilings  delight  in  the  continui  y 
of  life’s  greater  relationships;  and  sometimes,  to 'the pot  n 
of  self-delusion,  we  all  but  persuade  ourselves  that  things 
which  are  strong  and  wholesome  ami  gladdening  and 
good  must  remain  with  us  always.  Especially  is  1 11s 
true  of  those  human  relationships  of  others  toward  oui* 
selves  and  toward  society  at  large,  which  convey  to  tne 
world  gifts  of  strengthening,  encouragement,  and  conso- 
lation. ,.  . . 

As  one  by  one  the  greater  poets  of  the  Victorian  Age 
have  passed  out  of  the  world,  a strange  sense  of 
has  occurred  in  many  hearts  which,  without  ever  g 
come  into  personal  contact  with  the  men  ' ' 

loved  to  think  of  them  as  alive  and  speaking- 
when  Longfellow  died.  Tens  of  thousands  who  uevei 
had  seen  him  walked  with  sadness  on  then  fa  ^ 
of  till,  knowledge  tliut  this  world  uo  longer  held  his  s$m- 


nutlidtic  and  refined  spirit.  It  was  so  when  Tennyson 
"crost  the  bar.”  He  had  lived  so  long,  had  wrought  so 
mightily,  it  seemed  as  if  lie  must  live  on  forever. 

fSr>  is  it  now  as  multitudes  who  never  saw  his  face  learn 
of  Dr  John  Hall’s  departure  from  the  world. 

All  who  knew  his  name  and  Ins  worth  hoped  that  the 
strong  and  good  preacher  was  endowed  with  gifts  of  phys- 
tal  and  mental  vigor  which  might  suffice  for  many  active 
jirul  liencficcnt  years  to  come.  , , . 

We  had  grown  so  used  to  his  presence  in  the  Pu'P.'1- 
Ida  influence  iu  the  pastorate,  to  his  grave  and  kindly 
nrescnce  in  the  councils  of  the  church,  it  had  not  occurred 
to  us  that  the  time  was  drawing  near  when  one  who  had 
made  his  pulpit  as  a throne  among  ub  for  an  entire  gen- 
eration must  abdicate  the  station  so  long  and  so  honorably 

our  purpose  to  enter  in.o  any  account  of  Dr. 
John  Hidl's  hfePand  life  work.  The  chief  facas  herein 

saspiifes 
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.Ulivery  than  of  the  ”2  reservation,  and 

believed  that  im-ssnj.<.  which  api'«,“ll'tl  'I'1"1 

with  a single-hen  rted  " ' p.iihs,  ho  spoke  what  h< 

lv  to  meu  of  with.*!)  uijj  . _ie  trutli,  mul  nothing 

believed  to  be  the  in*' b ft*  j'n  human  society 

hill  the  truth.  and  is  drawn  toward  it.  b<>- 

whioli  recognizes  tins flilt-  ' } , ||ljn  s yt.t  it  is  sincere 

fifty  may  bt'  insincere  - si„,.eriiv  wlien  it  (intis 

enough  to  know  ami  ‘‘V  witli  Dr.  Hall  m ^Twrerendeml  to  tile  1‘etrrl,  aim  » »•  " 

it  Anil  whether  men  h.itc  'K  „nlv  in  the.  that  sl,ll,'1",  „ are  lmTy  ships,  and  fot  t 

rSiiK'Kf  ; ;Eri,^sr:»fi 

ilelit v to  Ins  official  ohhM*  -•  . , | principle 


ommiiled  unto  hi™.  !■« 

ental  reservation,  anil. 
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lhec!,yttann-.-ep,;r.?ke^ 

was. the  captain  of  he  surrendered  be  usk«d  ,)f  second  ketch. 


under  flag  of  truce  occur  now  every  day, 
the  little  [’“'.o,  mud,  less  formality,  we  having  been  invited  to 
It  but  with  tnuett  . and  they  having  come  into 


L It  but  f"1;  dr  fortifications,  and  they  ltaving  come  into 

light  lunch  nt  'ft'.," ,cd  like  hospitality.  One  of  these  visits 
- the  city  and atcep  8CTOnd  sketch.  The  soldiers 

form!!,n  led  t e Spanislt  dentil  and  begged  for  souvenirs 
irrounuul  tilt  P t,  n wi11imr  to  exchnnee,  and 


fi.lelit 


mdoredUi  the  aft  L »j£  ;iie  war  the 

, All  these  are  navy  ships,  mm  ^ ^ ^ n#yy 

handsome  little  rc'ft“ya8"fro m‘  )ler  lull  funnel  i lint,  the 
too  as  a cruiser.  It  8 ,,  passc(i  tlmnigli  the  Boca 

spark  flew  that  night  thej  1 *,iar(|3  that  enemies  were 

Grande,  winch  "’ftft  P j,;i  Fruilc  blitzed  away,  the 
near.  And  wlien  1 1 g 6-ponnders  as  gamely  as  if 

McCulloch  answered  " ""  l,u  raaohinery-supply  ship 
ilivv  had  been  600-potlitders.  I l cmacuit  } r-  iol|ier 


nother.  from  one  philanl  irop « cnough  to  nc- 

in  itself  an  education.  - > ......nbevsliin  in  ecclesiastical 

cepl  the  official  distinction  o n >"fts  ait  V(.ry 

or  social  organ.zat.on  .and  ll.tn  to  kt  h.  ^ ^ ^ F,)r 
ligl.tly  upon  theirs  oid atrs  N offlcial  responsibility 
I""1  be hmg  o any  1 S,8  offices  ns  trus- 
was  a great  reality,  ana  '*  «>> - MOci#,ions  lie  seemed  to 

tec  of  religions  or  plidnmh  I e(iilltP  duties  devolving 
give  his  "hole  mind  to  the  practice  through  an 

upon  him  The  con  mint  of  this  ft  wn8 

entire  generidion  niade  h " < (>f  „Ucndniice.  by  sa- 

gnehnis'nnd  thouglit'fu^connsttl,  be  won  his  great  place  ,n 
tlie  social  and  religious  life  » ftjl  "ft  fidelity  to  individ- 
ual almost  beyond  a l i s|!,iplc  annals  of  Iiuinnn 

uals.  lie  eared  fm  l*°P,e- . . ■ q e dwellings  of  average 
life  » they  arc  in  his  e fight.  The 

men,  women,  and  chiU |rJ"  ■ ,ns  m(\  the  perplexities, 
joys  ami  the  sorrows,  the  as^  f ^ cnut.,i  forth  the 

and  form  sltall  no  hittger • I P f ti,;s  populous  and 
York,  few  >'7“u;'  c ,^  C--ltnncst  lore  and  respect 

S5sS-“' ■s=r«i» s“r 

Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York. 


gs^stsss 

up  the  list  of  Dewey  s ships  jen  flags.  One— the 

With  them  “te  » curio  t-f  ies  fj=om  the  mizzen-ga£f 
old  red  ensign  of  Great  Brlta  Street  waler. 

of  the  ship  ft  "'I"i  V.fknows  Ids  name.  She  hap- 

New- 


7 p ttnie  manner,  until  everything  movable  was 

‘•flood  to  the  greed  for  mementos.  In  the  streets  of 
sacrificed  tn  the  B . al,  liny  by  numerous  venders  of 

butt  mi  s°' sw'ords  uniforms,  and  cockades,  and  it  isnow 
buttons,  sworu  . ising  manufacturer  is  reaping  a 

rumored  that  a > P j had  the  gorid  fortune  to  sec 
her  re  eptton  given^  Ibe  "«0"  of  Ponce  to  Genenil 
W,  „ fi,.n  .rnl  Wilson  ami  numerous  officers. 

MlThLe  are  in  the  cilk-9  wraltll>'  Pei?Ple-  “ 0,,e 

mie I t imngine  from  the  numerous  large  plantations  l.ere_ 
S fits  b t one  rarely  sees  a family  or  gets  a glimpse  of 
a bouts,  uut  > me  . z arc  contnutally  in  com 

thetr  family  bfe.  A»  smute,  ^ ^ am,  , m|lgt  My 

municalion  t P tiulln\  association  lias  not 

impression  P»ven  by  this  conn  Po„orriq»ieiio 

been  to  ‘'‘^^.  ‘ r Ax^Dtiorml  heauty.  Their  manner  and 
women  to  * of  pto{  refinement,  and  their  dress,  in 
fSme  S t.  tasre  was  what  one  would  only  expect  to  see 
Pn  New  York’s  best  society.  They  seated  themselves  ... 
in  Piew  conversation  could  only  lie 

re  'tiiey  aU'  are,  ^ni«  S pTie^  T.S 

,mnkCrefU 

and  weak  of  them  with  the  most  delicate  courtesj  In 
conversation  with  a Portorriqneflo  he  fondly  boasted  tin. 
S women  could  never  degenerate  to  the  " new  women 
class  ami  from  what  I saw  I think  the  point  well  taken. 

General  Miles  was  received  graciously.  He  wss  dressed 
in  a white  fatigue  uniform,  but  was  hardly  recognizable 

J»*  •»  Amer’i’ftnTwfrc.  . have  aWfiedwith  ns  only  n few  day,s, 


of  the  snip  , . ’ ».p  knows  bis  name.  Sir 

rat  of  New  iorkknows  lek  wUh  R load  ot  ... 
pencil  in  here  one  day  not  1 nig  8 , Thnt  happened 

castle  coal.  '!"**  bks’wiml- 

earlier  with  the  bluff  bo» eu  zi  t Ncw  Bruns- 

jnmmed  all  around  the  steam-collier  Cym*> 

lick.  It  has  f rom  sTnga  pore  to  a place 

which  dropped  m!,n  L any  port,  for  any  port, 

to  sell  her  coal,  and  from  anj  uoit 

with  just  what  Dewey  needed jnost  ^ full  in 

with  15.000  tons  “'^'“XSeaft  "nfi  90  does  «.e 
tlie  fighting-fleet.  An  fly ' tho  » £ just  looked  in 

K^ongM  a rtekety  o d sffie- wheel. n^,  ^ never  carell 

one  day  with  a load  of  g Ktrona-hoi  has  a partner, 
to  look  out  again.  T^o  Diederichs  looks  this 

the  Afarflttt,  of  Kiel,  anti  when  \ o^i  Diedet^tcuts  ^ white 

day  from  every  other  sh  I , , . t 4700  frozen  car- 

sheepMfip  ffi'f'dny^li^diupped  in  tn  call  on  the  adtmral 


pnslied  for  supplies  the  Americans  werc.^  ^ 

IN  THE  MONSOON  OFF  MANILA.  £^53-^-^ 

When  the  rain  lets  up  long  enough  to  give  a fair  view  Ifnpart,  wh_«»  G__b  th.  CrMina,  flag-sUip  ol 


of  thtfoerraan  navy  may  take  an  occasional  glance  acioss 

Dorn  the  q»?ter  /cck  ff  his  big  battle-si,  p Kwer  flag; 

;!',P  °I  wh^hfsZ^The' Fibplno^ufderstand  nt  last 

wSS n„x»  sn  e sem!1- 


s rwr.’Shf?  ftyta; 


THIS-BUSY 

WORLD* 


ip  pm  t ii  * • ap  j ef7sl  j re  Anchored  in  a huge  semi 

XTe  that  begins  far  down  in  Chtflacao  Bay,  where  tho^fa  ~ rush,  for  now  that  the  Afoitrerey  is  ue.e,  the  Lenox  collection  wi 

nilu  lies,  and  extends  out  by  Sanglu  Po1"  . j.  ,wev  ;s  ready  lo  demand  tbe  surrender  of  Manila  ns  ...  ■ d protests  vainly,  as 

!o  a point  just  off  * — a Kg-  Son  is  tlie  arn'ly  is  prepared  to  «o  Into ■ « ^‘y.  Bn".  removal  o/Mr. 

;t^”'t,"fi^:o^‘he^vLSf.beir«,ny  the  ^rottg-bouse  winch  there  ttw 

!",fl  „ v I l,ev  lie  so  close  together,  ami  spread  ove  so  the ! .},a‘,ce  to  go  to  the  front  because  they  were 
much  of  the  horizon  Hint. at  night  they  shut rent  tl  Xln^ling  their  shells  with  powder  Dewey  gave  them.  It 

of  Manila  from  the  ( avt  to  fitore  b «s  let  toot  nun  m « k rough,  however,  to  sto| 


of  Manila  from  tho  nivue  sno.u  , 

•ill  the  meat  rows  of  hrillianl  arc-lighls  that  nightly  twin 
‘kll  along  the  mined  Luneta  only  here  and  there  pne 
shows  through  to  warn  us  that  Manila  w> it 
•md  is  vet  gav.  even  tliougli  hard  pressed  on  si  a and  land. 

To  be-iiMvilli  the  navy— for  the  navy  began  tins  Philip- 
pine business — there  are  eight  slops  of  American  const Lr m > 
ion  Whose  Imsiuess  is  solely  tlie  making  ot  war.  and  mo 
which  were  built  liv  the  Spaniards  for  tlie  same  purpose, 
but  now  fly  tlie  stars  and  stripes  111  recognition  of  out 
superior  ability  at  tlie  game.  Firstof  our  ships,  of  course, 
in  every' respect  but  one,  is  tlie  big  flue  cruiser  Olymf  ia 
flag  ship  of  the  nervy  Dewey,  who  won  hi,  second  stiver 
star  and  jumped  a grade  by  the  work  he  d d n Man.la 
Hay  on  May  .lav.  Dm-  slop  in  his  squadron  excel  Ins 
lla-r-sliip  in  the  liiifilies,  work  of  war  making,  tlie  Moni- 
tor’ tfontmu  A long  time  had  tlie  lookouts  oil  the  sltlps 
D wev's  flec.  been  watching  the  B a-a  Grande  for  the 
column  if  smoke  that  slumld  herald  the  ••  flat-irons 
coming;  and  yesterday,  when  they  saw  it.  and  when  the 
solid  heavy  weight  of  Hie  Lighting  fleet  steamed  past 
San-'lci  Point,  and  her  guns  roared  in  obeisance  to  the 
two-starred  tla-'  tliitteritlg  front  the  fHymjml  s main -truck, 
a cheer  went  round  tlie  leaden-sided  American  ships,  such 
as  Cavite  had  not  Iniir.l  since  that  day  when  the  greatest 
difficulty  with  our  lighting  was  the  desire  of  the  .laekles 
to  stop  and  cheer.  Close  in  beside  the  (Hi, m/un  lies  tin- 
single  funnelled  VhorlcHto,,.  standing  up  very  straight 
muf  dignified  since  Caplain  Glass  used  her  to  compel  the 
' surrender  of  the  rieli  and  fertile  laid  nine  lsh.nds  Be- 
yond the  Churl, -loo  lies  .in-  IMlimurc.  whose  N-incli  rifles 
silenced  the  battery  of  lU-ineli  Kt-upps  Ilia  had  limn- 
tlerort  so  long  from  Suiiglci  Point  on  Muy  <biy.  It  "»s 
while  she  was  doing  Ibis  that  a shell  burst  above  the  cap- 
tain* bead  and  cut  some  of  the  fore-rigging.  And  he 
i«Ht  twisted  his  old  head  over  his  shoulder  a bit.  said  an 
enthusiastic  Jackv.  idling  about  it.  “ ami  he  hove  out  Ins 
chest,  and  he  says.  ‘ Starboard  a litth-.’"  Away  over  by 
the  Tambo  shore  is  the  W'hiyh,  standing  by  to  talk  to  trie 
Spanish  guns  at  Malate,  in  case  they  make  it,  loo  hot  for 
our  bovs  in  Camp  Dewev.  She  tired  her  5 inch  quick - 
tire  guns  so  fast,  in  the  great  battle,  that  the  Spaniards 
said  afterward  that  when  she.  came  along  tlie  whole  bay 
was  on  tire.  In  by  the  Oh/n>i>i<t.  on  the  other  side  from 
the  <'hnrhxUn>,  is  the  IMon.  and  beyond  her  lies  the 
Vh/iMvi/.  At  the  ends  of  the  line  lie  the  Concord,  in  Ca 
ftueao  11a v,  and  the  IVircl.  off  the  arsenal,  tlie  plucky  little 
cliap  who  ran  in  behind  Cavite  Point  after  seven  fleeing 
Spanish  giinboc.K  and  came  out  unscathed,  with  every 
Spaniard  destroyed. 
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I rkni)  herewith  three  sketches.  The  first  one.  entitled 
• The  Flan  of  Truce,”  look  place  one  day  after  the  sign- 
ing of  the  protocol.  Lieutenant-Colonel  Richardson  and 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Glassford,  of  General  Brooke’s  staff, 
accompanied  by  two  orderlies,  rode  into  the  mountains, 
and  were  soon  met  by  two  officers  of  the  Spanish  army, 
also  accompanied  by  two  aides.  They  exchanged  com- 
pliments and  cigars!  and  Colonel  Richardson  delivered  a 
communication  to  be  transmitted  to  the  Captain  General. 
The  Spanish  officers  had  not  heard  of  the  protocol  until 


some  ten  hours  after  our 


Mb  Geokge  W.  Smai.i.ey  has  lately  confided  to  the 

New  York  Herald  some  very  dismal  apprehensions  about 
the  ultimate  fate  of  tlie  rare  bonks  which  are  at  present  in 
the  l enox  Library,  and  which,  perhaps,  in  the  fulness  of 
time  nitty1  be  transferred  to  the  new  Public  Library  on  tta 
reservoir  sire.  Mr.  Smalley  is  evidently  wise  about  rare 
books  and  especially  rare  Americana,  »nd  ven 
-bout’ tlie  keeping  and  destiny  of  those  Mr.  Lenox  got 
together.  HeP  resents  with  some  DitterneMi  _the  »tn»lg_ 
motion  of  the  Lenox  collection  ^lUeMtor  and  Tilde 

ously.  against  tne  removal  ul  m..  Lenox's  treasures  ft om 
the  strong-house  which  tlieir  owner  provided  for  them. 
Many  others  besides  Mr.  Smalley  regrek  when  -ver  the 
pass  tlie  Lenox  Library,  that  that  admirable  build  ng retan 
not  continue  to  serve  its  present  P“rP**-  TS" 
no  compunctions  about  disturbing  tlie  Astor  books  or 
fthout  tlie  action  of  Hie  Tilden  trustees,  but  there  are 
grets  over  the  disturbance  of  tbe  Lenox  cafilecUons  even  . 
in  the  minds  of  persons  wlio,  on  the  whole,  npp*  , 
actot,  taken.  Bffi  Mr.  Smalley  seems  unwartantab^ 
gloomy  about  it.  He  is  actually  afraid  tlie  Lenox  book 
won't  be  safe  in  tlie  big  library  He  tour- 

flowing  tide  of  democracy  surges  along,  some  yelio  jot 
nal  may  insist  that  a free  people  lias  nr tgl,  to  ham lit 
every  tiling  in  its  library,  and  that  of  trustee s^, 

sponsive  to  tbe  ignorant  caprices  of  some  elec  • 

of  Aldermen  or  Assemblymen  *"»5 ^allow„  ""S, 
unique  documents  to  go  into  unw  ashed  or  u g Lenox 
and  so  see  corruption.  He  speaks  of  the  “ ‘ 'F®  )K. 

whose  matchless  collection  is  now  about  lobe  flu  g to t 
wolves,"  and  it  seems  to  be  a real  solace  to  bun  to  re 
memlier  that,  after  all,  the  best  collection  of  American 
in  the  British  Museum,  and  so,  snfe.  o.pborass- 

It  would  lie  unkind  and  uncivil  not  to  regret  the  hra 
ment  of  Smalley’s  min.l,  but.  after  all  ,f  we  » « 
the  dogs  so  fast  as  lie  seems  to  fear,  of  what . great  co 
quencc  is  it  that  tlie  memory  of  onr  catly  1 j'-tj1 JJlX-vedT 
books  and  documents  that  bear  on  it,  should  b(  P 
If  Hie  people  of  New  York  are.  or  promise  to  Uccom , , 
such  a sorry  lot  of  vandals  that  Mr  L^ncMta  » , "“ir 

will  not  he  safe  in  tlie  great  library  building  us  bc 

money  is  to  build,  there  must  be  evils  in  stmt  t wffi 
side  which  the  profanation  of  the  |jeno'‘  7,fort  ourselves 
seem  trifling  and  unimportant  Let  u®  S°  ' ‘ racTand 

with  the  thought  that  if  by  reason  of 
bosses  and  popular  suffrage  we  are  all  to  be  ni 1 « „ not 
long  to  the  duninitmn  bow  ■ wows,  nt  least 
suffer  from  flea  bites  on  the  way  Let  ns  comfort. oUT| 
selves  further  by  remembering  llint  init  An  . t 

most  of  the  treasures  t hat  delight  collectors  a c > f(. 

out  of  the  hands  of  Hie  vulgar,  because  the  vu  gai  ^ 

very  little  interest  in  them,  mid  arc  bored l witl  7lil(, 

them  even  in  a glass  case.  The  wolves  have 
for  mummies.  They  like  fresh  meat. 

There  was  a charming  story  in  the  San  the 
about  General  Chaffee  and  how  he  dealt  W1‘  <^111* 

cued  recruit  in  the  action  at  El  Caney.  y L an. 
to  he  the  same  tale  has  come  to  the  WbeRIjY  |ftj, 
other  source — from  Captain  Haskell  of  tn . 

Infantry — and  shall  have  another  telling,  a 

ought  to  miss  it.  As  General  Chaffee  s lme  ft...  nf 


£ TX™,~gir  ilovreverr.-o  stop  work  on  the 
fleet  They  have  all  been  stripping  ship.  prepnratotqMO 
the  attack  on  Manila.  In  the  May-day  fight  boats  were 
carried  inboard  on  the  cradles,  ami  many  of  them  were 
splintered  by  shells  or  ruined  by  tbe  concussion  of  the 
guns  fired  beneath  them.  Now  that  they  have  a good 
place  to  leave  them,  the  ships  are  peeling  off  their  jackets. 
The  boats  are  all  coming  ashore,  except  two  fo*™oliship. 
Steam-cutters,  whale-boats,  barges,  and  gigs,  tliev  are  all 
piled  up  in  tbe  yard  of  the  arsenal.  There  is  ttlle  wood- 
work to  he  taken  out  of  the  ships  now.  Most  of  it  wen* 
out  for  the  May-day  fight,  and  has  never  been  replaced. 
They  are  still  using  strips  of  clean  new  canvas  for  bulk- 
heads- and  on  some  of  tlie  ships,  if  there  arc  two  guests  at 

tiffin,  tlie  wardroom  skirmishes  for  chairs. 

Tlie  ships  are  good  to  sec,  lying  out  hero  between  tlie 
troop-ships  and  danger.  They  are  clean  and  bright,  and 
they  are  iust  like  home.  Only  their  color  ts  cliaugcd,  and 
they  arc  iiare  of  the  tine  furniture  and  fittings  they  have  ill 
peace-times;  but  they  arc  just  the  same  immaculate,  spot- 
less homes  of  discipline  and  good  order  that  we  see  in  the 
yards  or  on  the  stations  in  American  waters  when  we  visit 
our  friends  in  the  service  in  the  "piping  tunes.  Then- 
men  are  clean,  straight,  manly,  barefooted  dare  devils, 

iL  comes  it  will  be  short,  sharp,  ami  to  tlie  point,  like  the 
dealings  of  the  man  who  commands  llie  fleet, 

Osc-Ati  Kino  Davis. 
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the  ranks.  The  general  noticed  him,  and  went  to  see 
what  ailed  him.  He  found  a young  and  very  badly 
frightened  soldier.  Captain  Haskell  says  he  said  to  him: 
“Are  you  hurt?  I saw  how  well  you  kept  up  under  fire 
as  we  came  on.  Come  with  me  to  the  crest  aud  look 
through  my  glass  at  the  enemy’s  works.  We  shall  soon 
take  tlieni  in  the  flank.  We  will  try  to  lead  the  assault 
if  you  like.”  So,  by  the  gentlest  means,  he  put  that 
recruit  on  his  legs  again,  shared  with  him  his  own 
abundant  courage,  and  brought  him  back,  renewed  and 
grateful,  into  the  fight  where  he  belonged.  That  was 
like  saving  a soul.  The  story  shows  the  general's  quality 
— or  one  strain  of  it,  at  least — and  makes  it  easy  to  believe 
Captain  Haskell’s  report  that  the  Fifth  Corps  look  upon 
him  as  the  Skobeleff  of  our  army — a soldier  who,  like 
Skobeleff,  combines  magnetic  influence  with  swift  obser- 
vation, great  endurance,  and  whatever  degree  of  heroism 
the  occasion  demands. 

Here  is  an  extract  from  a private  letter  which  throws 
some  light  on  the  reported  indisposition  of  Cuban  soldiers 
to  work,  and  on  other  things  too.  It  is  from  a lady  now 
living  in  New  York,  but  who  formerly  lived  iu  Havana. 
She  writes  under  dale  August  81: 

I am  your  old  friend  from  Havana,  and  nm  delighted  to  hear  from 
you.  I really  hud  given  up  all  hopes  of  ever  meeting  you  again,  but 
here  we  are  trying  to  be  good  Americans — Fred  and  Mlchi  working 
busily;  Oustav  a soldier  for  Uncle  Sum,  who  has  just  returned  from  the 
Santiago  campaign,  a miserable  weak  object,  though  a native;  and  hav- 
ing been  months  with  the  insurgents,  ho  never  failed  in  health,  but  the 
starved  state  that  he  was  kept  in  and  so  mncli  hard  work  has  com- 
pletely overcome  his  strong  constitution.  He  is  in  care  of  l)r.  Bird, 
and  is  already  allowing  a difference  since  being  at  home. 


r,  Spanish  fleet’s  leaving  Santiago  Hurl, or-notwitl, standing  these 
incts,  with  innumerable  others,  we  do  not  hear  or  read  a word  con- 
cerning this  gallant  officer.  Why  ia  it  J Prejudice  ? 


Prejudice  does  not  seem  to  be  the  trouble  in  this  case. 
It  General  Wheeler  and  Colonel  Roosevelt  have  had  more 
thau  their  share  of  attention,  it  has  been  because  they 
were  conspicuous  public  men  and  very  interesting  char- 
acters personally  when  the  war  broke  out.  If  the  Seven- 
ty-first Regiment  has  had  an  excessive  amount  of  atten- 
tion from  the  New  York  papers,  it  is  because  it  was  the 
only  New  York  regiment  in  the  Santiago  campaign,  aud 
therefore  the  regiment  in  which  the  local  readers  of  New 
rork  papers  felt  the  strongest  personal  interest.  There 
is  no  prejudice  against  the  regulars,  no  lack  of  apprecia- 
tion of  tlieir  qualities  as  soldiers,  no  conscious  begrudging 
of  the  honor  that  is  due  to  them;  but  comparatively  few 
officers  of  the  regular  army  are  widely  kuown  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  or  as  good  to  gossip  about  as  better  known 
men.  The  Rough  Riders  have  been  more  talked  about 
than  the  whole  regular  army,  but  very  few  persons  be- 
lieve that  there  is  any  one  of  Uncle  Sam’s  ten  regiments 
of  cavalry  that  is  not  at  least  as  efficient  as— probably  some- 
what more  efficient  than— the  Rough  Riders.  There  is  no 
use  of  hoping  that  the  volume  of  gossip  about  every  sol- 
dier or  regiment  shall  be  determined  by  merit  aud  im- 
portance of  service.  That  is  not  the  way  talk  runs.  Only 
a very  limited  amount  of  justice  can  get  itself  done  in  a 
short  war.  A few  lucky  men  get  chances,  and  some  of 
them  become  famous.  An  equitable  distribution  of  lau- 
rels by  the  newspapers  seems  to  be  altogether  impractica- 
ble, though  we  have  a right  to  expect  to  see  better  justice 
done  in  the  official  distribution  of  promotions  and  re- 
wards. 


Perhaps  the  insurgents  knew  better  than  to  work  too 
hard  in  Cuba. 

The  friends  of  General  Joseph  T.  Haskell,  who  died 
on  September  16,  at  Columbus,  Ohio,  have  at  least  the 
satisfaction  of  feeling  that  he  had  had  his  chance  as  a 
soldier  and  had  made  the  most  of  it,  and  that  his  gal- 
lantry and  skill  had  had  due  recognition.  As  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  of  the  Seventeenth  Infantry,  lie  was  in  the  San- 
tiago campaign,  and  got  three  serious  wounds  at  El  Caney 
while  leading  his  regiment  iuto  action.  Of  five  soldiers 
and  two  officers  who  volunteered  to  bring  him  off  the 
field  three  were  shot.  General  Haskell  survived  the  field 
hospital,  was  brought  to  Siboney  aud  sent  to  Fort  Mon- 
roe. where  he  mado  a rapid  recovery,  aud  returned  to 
Columbus,  where  his  regiment  had  been  stationed  when 
the  war  began.  He  was  promoted  to  be  Brigadier-Gen- 
eral for  gallantry  on  the  field,  and  his  commission  reach- 
ed him  on  September  7.  When  the  Seventeenth  got 
back  to  Columbus,  nine  days  later,  be  rode  in  a carriage 
at  the  head  of  the  regiment  through  the  city.  The  same 
afternoon  lie  died  suddenly  of  apoplexy,  hastened  doubt- 
less by  his  wounds.  General  Haskell  entered  the  army 
during  the  civil  war  as  a captain,  and  later  received  a 
commission  in  the  regular  army.  He  was  kuown  as  one 


of  the  best  tacticians  in  the  army,  and  was  greatly  be- 
loved and  admired  for  his  fine  soldierly  and  personal  qual- 
ities. Men  who  were  with  him  at  Santiago,  and  after  speak 
with  the  warmest  admiration  of  his  fine  spirit,  and  ot  his 
indomitable  cheerfulness  in  the  hospital  and  while  sut- 
fering  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  his  wounds. 


Domplaint  is  made  by  a reader  of  the  W eekly  t » 
ire  has  been  too  much  said  in  tii is  department  of  it.  i arm  l 
‘newspapers  generally,  about  General  Wheeler,  Colone 
insevelt,  the  Seventy-first  New  \ ork,  and  the  Rough 
ders  in  llie  Santiago  campaign,  and  not  enough  about 
i regulars  and  the  officers  who  led  them.  General 
heeler,  we  are  told,  is  made  conspicuous  while  very 
tie  is  said  or  heard  about  General  Kent,  ^et,  this  com- 
linant  says  : 

t wn*  General  Kent  who  hnd  the  entire  commnnd  ef  ,hf 
tii,  Ninth,  Tenth,  Thirteenth,  Sixteenth.  Twenty-first,  and  l > 
irth  reuimeiite  of  regular  infantry,  who,  with  die  wuaiatanoe  ot  tne 
«,  Third,  Sixth,  and  Ninth  cavalry,  were  the  men  who  took “J" 
in  Hill.  General  Kent  made  himself  conspicuous  throughout  the 
lit  by  his  gallantry  in  leading  the  men  < .»  in  the  terrible  charge,  it 
f»  the  regulars  under  his  command  who  took  the  hill,  and  the 
nth  Regiment  who  seized  the  colors.  Notwithstanding  t e ac  » 
it  General  Kent  had  more  men  under  his  command  than  Admiral 
wey,  faced  a deadlier  fire  from  the  enenny.  displayed  more  lnm^y. 
aired  such  an  important  position  before  Santiago  ns  to  neces. 


In  a notice  of  Judge  Day,  chairman  of  the  Peace  Com- 
mission, in  the  Weekly  of  August  27.  it  was  staled  that 
lie  graduated  from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  the 
class  of  1870.  Information  comes  from  Ann  Arbor  that 
lie  graduated  from  the  Literary  Department  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan  in  1870,  taking  the  degree  of  B.S., 
aud  iu  1871-2  attended  the  Law  School  of  the  same  uni- 
versity, but  did  not  graduate. 


It  was  noted  the  other  day  in  this  department  that  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Cincinnati  had  raised  money  to 
put  up  at  Fort  Thomas  a bronze  memorial  of  the  work  of 
the  Sixth  United  States  (regular)  Infantry  at  San  Juan. 
A reader  of  the  Weekly  writes  from  Newport,  Kentucky, 
in  fervent  protest  against  the  notion  thus  fostered  that 
Fort  Thomas  belongs  to  Cincinnati,  or  even  to  the  State  of 
Ohio.  He  points  out  that  the  fort  is  on  the  south  side  of 
the  river,  in  Campbell  County,  Kentucky,  near  Newport, 
and  Is  reached  by  an  electric  road  governed  by  Kentuck- 
ians. He  maintains  that  there  is  no  site  in  or  near  Cin- 
cinnati so  fit  for  a fort  as  the  Kentucky  Highlands,  in 
Campbell  County  ; he  avers  that  the  true  friends  of  the 
Sixth  Regiment  are  the  Newporters,  and  unkindly  insinu- 
ates that  the  Ohio  metropolis  is  advertising  itself  at  the 
expense  of  its  Kentucky  neigh l tors. 

No  doubt  the  geographical  facts  are  as  our  correspond- 
ent has  stated,  but  it  seems  harsh  in  him  to  grudge  to 
Cincinnati  the  expression  of  an  interest  aud  regard,  ihe 
sincerity  of  which  there  seems  no  sound  reason  to  ques- 
tion. The  bronze  tablet  was  a good  idea.  Why  should 
not  the  Weekly’s  Newport  friend  regard  it  not  with 
jealousy,  but  as  a trophy  wrung  from  the  admiring  Cin- 
cinnati folks  by  Newport’s  gallant  regulars.  As  long  as 
the  tablet  is  coining  to  the  old  Kentucky  shore,  it  seems 
as  if  Newport  had  inadequate  reason  for  complaint. 

No  communication  on  this  subject  has  come  as  yet  from 
Covington.  Kentucky,  which  seems  to  lie  near  enough 
to  Fort  Thomas  to  have  a claim  on  the  affections  and 
laurels  of  the  Sixth. 


Another  good  soldier  whose  death,  on  September  18,  at 
>rt  Myer,  Virginia,  came  as  the  result  of  the  Santiago 
mpaign,  was  Captain  Allyn  Capron,  of  the  First  Artil- 
•y.  fie  had  had  typhoid  fever,  and  died  from  a relapse. 

B was  the  father  of  Captain  Allyn  Capron,  Jr.,  of  the 
Migli  Riders,  who  was  killed  at  Las  Guastmas  on  June 
und  the  sou  of  Captain  Allyn  Capron,  who  was  killed 
liile  commanding  his  battery  of  the  First  Artillery  at 
leritbusco,  in  the  Mexican  war.  He  was  appointed  to 
est  Point  from  North  Carolina  in  1863,  graduated  into 
e artillery,  and  came  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  most 
complished  officers  in  his  branch  of  the  service. 

It  has  been  stated  (in  the  Sun)  that  two  sons  of  Captain 
ip  ion  enlisted  in  this  war,  and  that  one  was  killed  at 
iiasimas  and  another  died  of  typhoid  fever.  Another 
count  says  that  two  cousins  of  the  Caprons.  also  named 
tpron,  were  among  the  volunteers  who  went  to  Cuba. 
,e  thread  of  fact  cannot  be  clearly  followed  through 
esc  somewhat  confusing  stories,  but  it  is  evident  that 
, plain  Capron’s  widow  has  been  sorely 
ui\  It  is  a solace  to  find  it  stated  (m  the  lie i aid)  that 
•o  younger  sons  are  still  left  to  her. 

Dr  George  VT.  Lindheim’s  death,  on  September  16,  in 
ew  York,  was  very  tragical.  He  was  tile  surgeon  in 
mree  of  260  sick  men  and  convalescents  who  came,  the 
her  day,  by  rail  from  Chickammiga  to  New  Y ork  It 
ill  be  remembered  that  the  train  was  hoarded  ut  Cleve- 
I,d  bv  local  physicians,  who  declared  that  some  of  tlie 
■k  men  would  die  if  liiey  were  carried  on,  and  criticised 
r Lindheim  severely  because  he  would  not  put  them  off 
id  send  them  to  n hospital.  He  brought  all  Ins  men 
rough  safely,  according  to  orders.  None  died  at  last  ac- 
nints  mid  all  were  either  convalescent  or  recovering,  hut 
e surgeon  liimsel f is  dead  of  typhoid  fever,  and  Ins  death 
said  to  have  been  largely  due  to  worry  over  the  hmsh 
ilicisms  of  Ills  behavior.  He  was  twenty-seven  yea  s 
d He  joined  the  Eighth  New  York  Regiment  as  cor- 
rnl  but  being  a Ked  Cross  surgeon,  was  assigned  to 
Uy  in  tlie  hospital  corps.  His  death  has  donlitlcffl  had 
i effect  in  checking  tlie  tendency  towards  reckless  cen 
ire  of  tlie  army  surgeons. 

Tlie  marines  came  out  strong  in  our  recent  war  not 
ijy  at  Guantanamo,  but  in  divers  other  mdividij^ Mm 

s"  c..p.™.  cot.™. 

ard  a rumor  that  the  Spanish  fleet  was  outside  Mar 
nlnne  being  a French  port,  hnd  strong  Spanish  »y  m- 
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pathies,  and  tlie  verification  of  rumors  about  Spanish 
movements  was  difficult  and  hazardous.  Lieutenant 
Knue,  however,  volunteered  to  get  word  of  Cervera’s 
ships,  und  put  off  in  an  open  bout  iu  an  uncomfortable 
gale  lo  take  a look  about  outside  tlie  harbor.  He  got  buck 
111  tiie  small  hours  of  tile  morning,  bringing  ihe  first 
an  then  lie  news  of  the  whereabouts  of  tlie  Spanish  fleet 
that  reached  Washington.  His  errand  was  extremely 
perilous,  and  entirely  successful. 

Another  good  piece  of  work  tlmt  lie  did  was  to  go 
ashore,  climb  the  hills  of  Martinique,  and  observe  ihe 
flash-light  signals  by  dint  of  which  the  natives  sent  war 
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news  to  the  near-by  Spanish  islands.  By  this  exploit  he 
got  important  information,  aud  also  was  able  to  make  a 
report,  on  the  basis  of  which  Captain  Cotton  was  able  lo 
have  the  flash-light  proceedings  stopped  as  contrary  to 
neutrality.  Lieutenant  Kune  is  a son  of  Captain  T.  F.  Kane, 
U.  S.  N.,  retired,  who  served  with  distinction  in  the  civil 
war.  He  is  a great-grandson  of  Commodore  Henley,  who 
served  on  Lake  Erie  and  at  Tripoli  under  Perry. 

The  prevailing  reluctance  to  accept  places  on  the  war- 
inquiry  commission  is  iu  marked  contrast  to  the  willing- 
ness shown  some  months  ago  to  accept  military  commis- 
sions. It  is  not  recalled  at  this  moment  that  a citizen  was 
discovered  who  was  too  modest,  too  busy,  or  too  conscious- 
ly incompetent  to  accept  the  President’s  invitation  to  be- 
come a general.  But  as  for  the  citizens  to  whom  the 
President  desires  to  intrust  the  investigation  of  ihe  con- 
duct of  the  war,  they  are  as  ready  with  excuses  as  the 
folks  in  the  parable  who  were  invited  to  the  feast.  At 
this  writing  seven  commissioners  are  understood  to  have 
been  caught,  and  report  says  there  are  good  prospects  of 
securing  four  more.  It  will  be  remembered  Unit  only  the 
Quartermaster,  Commissary,  and  Medical  departments 
are  to  be  subject  to  tlie  commission’s  inquiry;  but,  after 
all,  if  those  departments  are  thoroughly  looked  into,  the 
conclusions  reached  will  have  application  beyond  them. 
It  is  an  unusual  case  where  examination  of  the  liver, 
lights,  and  stomach  does  not  yield  facts  from  which  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn  as  to  the  patient’s  general  health. 

President  Eliot  of  Harvard,  being  asked  by  the  World 
what  we  ought  to  do  with  tlie  Philippines,  declines  to  ex- 
press nn  opinion  iu  the  present  state  of  his  knowledge  of 
the  subject.  He  believes  that  until  we  are  more  fully  in- 
formed about  the  population,  resources,  and  climate  of 
the  islands  we  should  not  commit  ourselves  to  any  final 
action.  It  seems  somewhat  rash  of  I)r.  Eliot  to  plead 
ignorance,  for  the  administration  is  obviously  desirous  to 
have  tlie  best  sentiment  of  the  country  with  it  iu  what- 
ever action  it  takes,  and  it  would  be  just  like  the  Presi- 
dent to  ask  Dr.  Eliot  to  go  and  look  over  the  Philippines 
and  report.  The  President’s  avowed  intentions  ns  to  bis 
peace  policy  are,  “ to  do  the  best  I can,  with  such  know- 
ledge and  light  as  I have,  in  the  hope  that  my  acts  in  tlie 
matter  will  be  approved  by  the  deliberate  judgment  of 
mankind.” 

M.  Henri  Menier,  chocolate-manufacturer,  of  Paris,  who 
lately  bought  for  £125,000  Anticosti  Island,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  is  having  some  trouble  over  the  title 
of  his  purchase.  Some  of  the  families  which  have  lived 
long  on  the  island  dispute  his  ownership,  and  propose  to 
make  a case  for  the  Canadian  law  courts.  The  purchase 
was  an  unusual  transaction,  and  appeals  strongly  to  the 
imagination.  The  island  is  far  up  in  the  land  of  fogs  and 
west  of  Newfoundland,  is  130  miles  long,  some  27  miles 
wide,  and  contains  2,500.000  acres.  Its  const-line  is  340 
miles  long,  and  it  abounds  in  timber,  game,  and  streams 
which  are  full  of  fish.  M.  Menier  proposed  to  colonize  it 
ami  establish  there  an  agricultural  community.  He  has 
prohibited  hunting  and  fishing  w ithout  a permit,  and  is 
raising  such  crops  ns  oats  and  bailey.  He  has  chosen  a 
pretty  big  plaything,  but  his  chocolate  business  has  been 
profitable,  and  if  bis  title  proves  to  be  good,  bis  develop- 
ment of  tlie  island  is  likely  to  be  a very  interesting  work. 
The  disputants  of  Ills  claims  lay  stress  on  the  inexpediency 
of  allowing  a Frenchman  to  control  an  island  which  com- 
mands the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  it  is  understood 
that  lie  claims  to  have  become  a citizen  of  Canada.  Yachts- 
men will  be  interested  in  the  success  of  his  venture.  There 
is  at  present  somewhat  of  a dearth  of  interesting  stopping- 
places  for  yachts  on  the  American  shore  north  of  Hali- 
fax, and  a good  station  on  Anticosti  might  help  to  make 
popular  summer  yachting  trips  to  Quebec. 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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KLONDIKE  GOLD  HEL  DS, 


A WINTER’S  WORK  IN  THE  KLONDIKE. 

LETTER  AND  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  TAPPAN  ADNEY,  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENT  FOR  “HARPER'S  WEEKLY.” 


Dawson,  Starch  15,  1808. 

DAWSON  is  now,  or  is  about  to  become,  one  of 
the  world’s  great  mining-camps,  yet  liitlo  that 
is  authentic  is  known  of  the  vast  region  in  which 
it  is  located.  Klondike  was,  in  the  first  news- 
paper account  that  went  out  last  year,  described  as  a 
place  in  the  arctic  regions  where  the  polar  bear  made  its 
sullies  upon  the  lonely  prospector;  where  the  tempera- 
ture in  winter  averaged  ninety  degrees  below  zero;  as  a 
land  of  eternal  ice.  where  the  rivers  begin  to  freeze  not 
from  the  top,  but  from  the  bottom,  locking  them  in  solid 
ice;  a region  devoid  of  animal  life  save  for  the  venomous 
mosquito,  which  swarmed  in  countless  millions.  The  con- 
flicting accounts  that  go  out  concerning  this  country  are 
due  iu  no  small  part  lo  the  diversity  of  the  regions  known 
under  practically  one  name,  Alaska,  wherein  conditions 
differ  as  widely  as  between  the  North  and  South  of  the 
United  States ; but  still  more  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
Alaska  is  now,  and  probably  ever  will  be,  the  paradise  of 
liars. 

No  absolutely  correct  map  cxisis  of  the  Klondike  dis- 
trict, and  there  will  be  none  until  the  government  makes 
a survey  of  the  creeks,  which  will  not  he  for  two  or  three 
years.  A number  of  maps  have  been  prepared  by  differ- 
ent poisons,  and  some  of  these  are  more  reliable  than  oth- 
ers. It.  will  be  understood  how  much  those  maps  differ 
when  the  Klondike  is  given  on  Ogilvie’s  sketch  ns  a per- 
fectly straight  stream,  when,  in  fact,  at  a distance  of  forty 
miles  from  Dawson,  the  river  runs  for  many  miles  at  right 
angles  to  its  lower  part.  The  Klondike  enters  the  Yukon 
at  right  angles  in  a nearly  easterly  and  westerly  direction. 
It  is  a stream  of  forty  yards’  width,  shallow,  exceedingly 
tortuous  in  ils  summer  bed.  with  numerous  quick  "rips  ” 
in  rapids  In  winter,  its  whole  bed  being  covered  with 
snow,  it  seems  a much  larger  stream.  Its  whole  length 
can  hardly  l>e  over  one  hundred  and  twenty -five  miles. 
For  thirty  miles  its  rather  narrow  valley  lies  between 
gently  rounded  bills  or  bunks  of  slide,  the  hills  on  the 
riglit’bcitig  conspicuously  higher  than  those  on  the  left. 
Beyond  this  the  valley  widens  into  an  immense  plain,  in 
which  the  river  forks  in  three  directions, the  north  fork 
running  for  fifty  miles  into  a series  of  bald  buttes,  the 
foot-hills  of  the  Rockies,  whose  great,  ragged, snow-capped 
backbone  extends  in  unbroken  sweep  from  fur  to  Hie 
westward  to  the  eastward,  until  lost  in  the  dimness  of 
space.  The  main  and  middle  fork  extends  to  the  same 
foot  hills,  while  the  south  fork  reaches  into  the  southeast, 
where  it.  heads  directly  against  the  McQuestcn  fork  of 
Stewart  River.  Concerning  the  upper  part  of  the  river  al- 
most uotliintr  R known;  the  Indians  never  vent  tire  there, 
on  account  of  fear  of  their  hereditary  enemies,  the  Nuho 
inics. 


The  name  Klondike  is  from  the  Indian  "Tron  rink,” 
which,  according  to  Ogilvie,  means  ‘‘plenty  of  fish.” 

“ Dttk  ” is  simply  the  termination  for  river,  while  from 
the  best  information  attainable  from  the  Indians,  it  is  the 
place  where  fish -weirs  are  set  up.  On  each  side  of  the 
mouth  of  tlic  Klondike  there  is  a flat  some  twenty  feet 
above  the  river.  The  upper  one  is  only  a few  acres  iu 
extent,  is  the  old  Indian  burying-ground,  and  at  the  pres- 
ent lime  is  the  site  of  Klondike  City,  generally  known  by 
the  name  of  Lousctown.  It  is  the  spot  where  the  boats 
first  land  that  come  down  the  river,  and  contains  now  sev- 
eral score  of  cabins.  The  lower  part  is  a mile  and  a half 
long  and  nearly  a quarter  of  a mile  wide,  being  at  the 
base  of  an  impressive  bank  four  or  five  hundred  feet  in 
height.  On  this  is  built  the  city  of  Dawson,  containing 
now  about  three  hundred  cabins,  the  pretentious  build- 
ings and  warehouses  of  the  trading  companies,  saloons, 
and  dance-hall,  and  the  barracks  of  the  Mounted  Police  on 
the  government  reservation  at  the  Klondike  end,  together 
with  every  variety  of  habitation  from  tents  to  scows  with 
houses  built  upon  them.  The  population  is  about  two 
thousand,  while  that  of  the  whole  district  is  hardly  less 
than  five  thousand. 

Klondike  had  been  prospected  years  ago.  but  it  was  re- 
garded as  q “moose  pasture,”  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
working.  There  was  no  confidence  in  any  of  tlie  creeks 
on  the  east  side  of  the  Yukon.  With  the  exception  of  bar 
diggings  on  Stewart  River,  all  the  pay  gold  lias  been  found 
in  the  streams  entering  the  Yukon  on  the  other  side.  Sixty 
Mile,  fifty-five  miles  above,  with  its  rich  tributary,  Miller 
Creek;  Forty  Mile,  fifty  miles  below  Dawson,  and  the 
Brick  Creek  district,  which  lies  in  the  same  region.  Bo- 
nanza Creek,  on  which  the  first  strike  was  made,  enters  the  . 
Klondike  on  the  right-hand  side,  about  a mile  from  its 
mouth.  It  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  in  length,  being 
one  of  the  largest  iu  the  district.  El  Dorado  is  a “ pup, 7 a 
tributary  of  Bonanza,  entering  it  fourteen  miles  up.  A 
few  miles  further  up  Bear  Creek  enters,  and  nine  miles 
from  Dawson,  Hunker,  a stream  nearly  the  size  of  Bonan- 
za. Above  these,  at  a distance  of  about  forty  miles  from 
the  mouth,  are  Leotta  and  Too  Much  Gold,  and  five  miles 
beyond  these,  All  Gold.  By  reason  of  the  great  bend  in 
the  Klondike,  all  these  creeks,  like  the  spokes  of  a wheel 
pointing  towards  a hub,  have  their  sources  in  a great  mass 
of  peaks  known  as  the  Dome.  On  the  other  side  of  this 
mountain  backbone  area  number  of  creeks,  corresponding 
in  size  and  importance  with  those  on  the  north,  being  the 
tributaries  of  Indian  River,  a stream  of  some  size  entering 
the  Yukon  in  a direction  parallel  with  Klondike,  thirty 
miles  above  Dawson.  The  chief  of  these  are  Dominion, 
ami  Sulphur,  heading  opposite  Hunker,  All  Gold,  etc., 
Quartz,  Opltir,  and  Niue  Mile,  in  succession  to  the  west- 


ward. The  Dome,  or  divide,  stands  so  high  and  conspic- 
uous above  the  surrounding  hills,  which  grow  gradually 
less  toward  the  mouths  of  the  creeks,  as  to  suggest  uneven 
larger  muss  through  which  the  present  creeks  have  dug 
their  way, 'at  the  same  time  carrying  down  the  gold  which 
lies  in  their  beds.  And  the  fact  that  gold  lias  been  found 
thus  far  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  those  creeks,  or  most 
of  those  creeks,  that  head  directly  into  the  Dome,  has  per- 
suaded many  that  this  ridge  contains  what  is  left  of  the 
mother  lode  from  which  the  riches  of  El  Dorado  and  Bo- 
nanza are  derived.  The  quantity  of  gold  in  the  beds  of 
these  streams  cannot  be  estimated  and  cannot  be  exagger- 
ated. There  is  us  yet  but  one  El  Dorado,  they  say,  but  no 
oilier  stream  has  been  prospected  to  the  same  extent  as 
El  Dorado.  Gold  lies  in  the  bed  of  every  stream,  but  the 
difficulties  of  working  it  out.  and  the  wholly  inadequate 
number  of  prospectors,  make  this  country  as  little  known 
as  a year  ago.  It  will  be  a year  before  it  can  be  known. 

The  country  lies  under  a thick  bed  of  moss,  even  to  the 
tops  of  tlie  hills,  and  under  this  moss  the  ground  is  most  ly 
frozen  ns  far  ns  one  can  dig.  When  this  moss  is  stripped 
off,  the  ground  thaws  readily'  enough.  Formerly,  nil  gold 
work  was  conducted  by  stripping  and  washing  in  summer. 
About  three  years  ago  it  was  discovered  that  the  ground 
could  be  thawed  by  burning,  which  opened  up  the  whole 
winter,  till  then  spent  iu  idleness,  for  work. 

The  streams  here  are  not  what  are  called  bed  • rock 
streams — that  is,  the  water  does  not  run  over  a rocky  bed 
— but  under  the  present  streams  is  a deposit  of  decayed  ve- 
getable mould  or  pent,  called  muck.  This  muck  is  often 
of  great  depth — in  one  place  in  a part  of  Bonanza,  forty- 
eight  feet.  Under  this  is  gravel,  then  the  bed-rock.  The 
gold  lies  in  this  gravel,  and  not  only  on,  but  in  the  bed- 
rock.  For  bed-rock,  in  miners’  parlance,  does  not  neces- 
sarily mean  hard  rock,  but  anything  that  will  catch  and 
hold  the  particles  of  gold  as  the  water  carries  it  down. 

The  hole  which  is  sunk  is  usually  about  three  by  five  feet. 
Each  fire  burns  down  about  a foot,  and  is  usually  started 
at  night.  By  morning  the  hole  is  clear  of  smoke,  the  earth 
is  softeued  and  can  be  lifted  out.  When  the  hole  has  been 
sunk  ten  feet,  or  as  deep  ns  a man  can  shovel,  a windlass 
is  set  up,  and  tlie  dirt  is  hoisted  out  in  a square  board 
bucket,  and  lifted  upon  the  dump.  Every  little  while, 
after  gravel  is  reached,  a panful  is  taken  to  the  cabin  and 
washed  out,  and  by  this  it  is  known  when  “ pay  ” is  reach- 
ed. Where  the  creek  bed  is  wide,  or  where  there  has  been 
much  sliding  in.  several  holes  will  often  have  to  lie  sunk 
in  a line  across  the  creek  from  rim  to  rim,  and  there  con- 
nected by  drifting,  before  tlie  pay,  which  lies  in  the'  old 
bed  of  the  stream,  is  found.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that 
much  time,  both  of  actual  work  and  “dead  work,"  is  con- 
sumed making  any  prospect  of  a claim.  Wlieu  oue  sluuds 
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on  the  Dome  and  sees  the  miles  of  creeks  all  staked  to  their 
sources,  likewise  every  pup,  he  realizes  the  years  that  will 
elapse,  and  the  thousands  of  men  that  must  work  before 
what  is  in  every  claim  can  be  known. 

The  main  work  of  the  district  is  being  done  on  El  Dora- 
do,  which,  as  far  as  the  forties,  or  four  miles  up  is  rich 
beyond  the  power  of  imagination  to  conceive  Yet  there 
are  total  blanks  on  El  Dorado,  On  Hunker  there  is  a 
blank  between  two  of  the  richest  claims  on  the  creek 
The  gold  lias  slipped  over,  apparently.  Bonanza  is  spotted 
from  top  to  bottom,  yet  the  total  amount  that  will  be 
taken  out  will  be  large,  and  there  are  some  very  rich 
chums.  Hunker  will  also  turn  out  a large  quantity  of 
gold.  Next  to  this  comes  Dominion,  a creek  of  great 
promise,  while  it  is  impossible  to  say  in  what  order  the 
others  come.  They  all  show  promise,  but  hardly  more 
can  he  said,  for  the  amount  of  work  done  on  them  is  in- 
significant. 

Thousands  of  claims  have  been  staked  in  the  Klondike 
before  this  winter,  no  prospect  whatever  having  been 
made,  save  wlmt  can  be  done  on  the  side  of  a tree  with  an 
axe  and  a bad  lead -pencil.  Thus  all  the  “pups ’’and 
fractions  on  old  creeks,  and  every  new  creek  within  fifty 
miles  of  Dawson,  have  been  staked  in  a succession  of  stam- 
pedes of  the  wildest  description.  Only  one  claim  was  al- 
lowed in  the  Klondike;  but  every  stream  putting  into  the 
Yukon  carried  a new  right.  The  Gold  Commissioner,  how- 
ever, has  limited  the  number  of  rights  in  the  whole  territory 
to  four.  The  reduction  from  500  feet  to  100  has  not  in  the 
least  lessened  the  number  and  wildness  of  these  stampedes. 
Whole  creeks  have  been  staked  by  one  man,  who  gave  or 
sold  the  numbers  for  relocation.  The  result  of  this  indis- 
criminate staking  and  recording  is  that  there  has  been 
endless  contusion  in  the  commissioner’s  office;  fifty  claims 
a day  have  been  recorded  all  winter,  the  men  standing  in 
big  lines  outside  the  commissioner’s  office,  waiting.  The 
commissioner  has  taken  the  oath  of  stakers  as  to  the  ex- 
istence not  only  of  claims  and  fractions,  but  of  creeks. 
In  consequence,  he  has  recorded  fr  ictions  that  did  not  ex- 
ist, and  those  fractions  have  been  sold  on  the  strength  of 
the  commissioner’s  certificate.  lie  has  lmd  a wholly  in- 
adequate corps  of  assistants.  He  has  recorded  a total  of 
7500  placer  claims. 

As  soon  as  creeks  to  be  stampeded  began  to  run  out, 
attention  was  turned  to  quartz,  and  there  have  been 
some  astounding  results.  It  is  shown  beyond  a doubt 
that  as  there  is  gold  in  some  quantity  in  almost  every 
creek,  so  is  the  whole  country  underlaid  with  veins  and 
ledges  of  quartz.  When  the  snow  goes  off,  greater  results 
will  follow.  If  the  gold  in  the  placer  has  come  out  of 
quartz  near  at  hand,  as  everything  points,  then,  after  the 
placer  is  worked  out,  we  may  expect  to  see  quartz-mines 
on  a scale  correspondingly  larger. 

The  evidence  that  the  gold  is  not  from  one,  perhaps 
distant,  source,  brought  hither  by  glacier  or  river,  is  that 
the  gold  in  creeks  adjacent  is  dissimilar  and  easily  dis- 
tinguishable. El  Dorado  gold  is  paler,  being  more  silver, 
than  Bonanza  gold.  Hunker  is  purest  of  all.  The  gold 
has  come  from  the  disintegrating  of  the  quartz  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity.  There  is  one  curious  thing:  the  “ bench  ” 
claims,  on  the  side  of  the  hill  above  the  creek  claims,  are 
paying  sometimes  more  than  the  creek.  This  is  espe- 
cially so  about  the  Skookums,  just  below’  El  Dorado.  The 
largest  nuggets,  one  of  $455,  found  this  winter,  came  from 
a bench  on  Skookum;  another,  of  $282,  came  from  a bench 
on  El  Dorado. 

In  consequence  of  these  finds,  the  whole  side  of  the 
creek,  from  the  lower  numbers  of  El  Dorado  down  to  Little 
Skookum,  has  been  staked  out  to  the  fourth  tier,  holes 
have  been  sunk  to  bed- rock,  and  the  most  sensational  dis- 
coveries have  been  made.  The  singular  thing  is  that 
even  though  abutting  on  Bonanza,  they  bear  El  Dorado 
gold,  showing  that  at  one  time  the  old  bed  of  El  Dorado 
ran  across  these  benches.  In  further  corroboration  of 
thisJbelief,  which  prevails  here,  it  has  been  observed  on 
Bonanza  that  ledge  crops  out  every  few  claims  on  the 
creek.  The  claims  at  the  crossing  of  the  ledge  are  barren, 
but  just  below  is  the  gold,  coarse  gold,  and  the  farther 
dowji  one  goes  the  finer  and  more  scattered  the  gold,  until 
it  peters  out.  Below  the  next  ledge  the  same  is  repeated. 
At  the  present  time,  below  the  ledge,  scores  of  men  are 
piling  the  dirt  into  large  dumps.  As  one  goes  down,  the 
dumps  grow  smaller  and  there  is  less  work  being  done, 
while  at  the  end  the  men  have  thrown  up  their  lays,  leav- 
ing the  deserted  windlasses  and  dumps. 

It  is  really  impossible  to  know  what  is  being  got  on  the 
creeks.  The  mine-owners  cannot  be  expected  to  tell,  and, 
as  a rule,  do  not.  The  reports  of  rich  finds  are  generally, 
though  not  always,  the  invention  of  those  with  interests 
in  the  creeks  to  boom.  On  Bonanza  and  on  Hunker  there 
has  been  much  dissatisfaction  on  account  of  lays  not  turn- 
ing out,  and  men  by  the  score  have  gone  to  work  for 
wages,  or  taken  new  lays.  A claim  on  Bonanza  or  El 
Dorado  is  by  no  means  a sure  thing. 

A quantity  of  quartz  has  been  staked  on  the  Dome  ana 
the  sides  of  El  Dorado.  Prospecting  aud  assay  will  alone 
show  what  they  are,  but  it  is  beyond  question  that  event- 
ually rich  lodes  will  be  found  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
rich  creeks.  The  expense  of  working  the  mines  is  the 
great  obstacle  to  their  development. 

The  ground  is  not  frozen  in  all  places;  there  are  spots 
where  one  can  go  down  twenty  feet  through  thawed 
ground.  Probably  this  is  due  to  the  presence  of  warm 
springs,  for  in  all  the  creeks  there  is  a flow  of  water  from 
springs  on  the  side  of  the  hill  that  often  fills  the  creek- 
bed  with  so-called  “ glaciers,”  and  puts  a stop  to  work  in 
the  holes  by  filling  them  up.  . A . ...  nnA 

The  present  method  of  working  is  most  primitive  and 
wasteful.  With  wages  at  $1  50  an  hour,  all  that  will  pay 
to  work  is  a small  and  exceedingly  uncertain  “streak  oi 
“ pay.”  Color,  even  ten  cents  to  the  pan,  is  hardly  pay. 
and  if  nothing  more  is  found,  the  prospect  is  abandoned 
or  more  holes  stink.  There  may  bo  an  immense  qunn  1 y 
of  gravel  showing  that  much,  but  they  can  only  afford  “ 
work  that  portion  of  it  which  goes  as  high  as  twenty-five 
cents.  The  drain  that  this  makes  on  the  resources  of  a 
mininv  region  will  be  better  understood  when  it  is  known 
that  tiie  hydraulic  propositions  i.ave  been  profitable  at  ns 
low  as  ten  cents  to  tiic  cubic  yard,  a cubic  yard  co'ila . ra- 
in!; some  two  hundred  panfuls.  The  method  of  sluicing, 
too,  is  wasteful,  no  means  being  employed  to  save  the 
fine  gold  which  goes  oil  in  the  tailings.  If  some  cheaper 
method  could  be  employed,  or  even  if  wages  were  re- 
duced  to.  say.  $5  a day,  the  value  of  every  mine  in  the 
region  would  be  doubled  or  trebled. 
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the  Cassiar  Mountain.  ."sVs.i_n  nS°' '?  tent  with  a stove.  The  native  dogs  are  the  best-  thev 

are  tough,  and  thoroughly  understand  the  business  , !f  S 
ing.  there  nro  many  so-called  '•outside"  dogs  of  nil 
bleeds,  and  they  are  getting  mixed  with  the  "inside” 
dogs  not  always  to  the  advantage  of  the  breed  The 
dogs,  with  the  exception  of  the  Newfoundlands 
are  not  adapted  for  hauling,  but  are  so  employed  the 
short-haired  ones  having  to  wear  " parkas”  of  blanket  A 
good  dog  will  haul  on  a smooth  trail  300  pounds,  but  when 

than  im  ‘?„hranand  1 *?  lra1' tiley  »rc  not  put  to  more 
r°j150  Pounds.  Fish  was  scarce,  so  tiiey  have 
had  to  be  fed  on  good  rice,  vegetables,  and  meat.  Thev 
have  sold  for  as  high  as  $300-a  good  dog  being  rarely  to 
be  bought  for  less  than  two  hundred  and  odd  dollars 
the  dogs  are  arrant  thieves,  so  that  foot!  cannot  be  stored 
in  tiie  cabins,  but  is  placed  in  cachet,  little  houses  set 
upon  poles,  high  out  of  reach.  These  caches  are  a strik- 
• tur,e  °f  Dawson.  The  dogs  make  an  interesting 
study  in  themselves.  b 


the  Cassiar  Mountains,  according  to^bawson^th^groimd 

Sd1  w!0ZCf,  88  l,cr*  until  lbe  n>ossWa"d  \lmbegrrwere 
demh  'lf  ,r  nnnnlone  thawed  tiie  ground  to  a great 
to  what  on„Te‘,1Tr  V\ken  <?F  doily,  there  is  no  limit 
hvdr.nl in  n b taken  off,  the  tailings  being  handled  with 
2“  ' pumps.  The  greatest  obstacle  is  lack  of  water; 

he  stored  in  reservoirs,  but  might  have  to  be 
drawn  from  the  upper  Klondike.  The  ground  certainly 
can  he  ground-sluiced”;  then  it  can  he  hydraulicked. 
On  the  streams  that  are  largely  worked  the  wood  Is  grow- 
ing scarce.  The  wood  on  the  side  of  the  gulches  is  small 
—pine  and  spruce  scarcely  larger  than  an  arm  (but  of 


great  age),  as  well  as  small  birches  and  poplars.  In  the 
valleys,  however,  of  the  main  river  there  is  nn  abundant 
supply  of  spruce,  the  trees  going  often  to  thirty  inches 
diameter,  straight  and  tall.  These  are  used  for  lumber 
the  demand  for  which  is  great  at  tiie  present  time  for  new 
buildings  going  up  and  for  the  sluice-boxes.  There  are 
three  mills  in  operation,  and  boards  are  $200  a thou- 
sand. 


If  every  winter  is  as  mild  as  the  present  one  and  last 
year  s,  the  climate  need  not  deter  any  one  of  fairly  checr- 
iul  disposition  and  good  lungs  from  coming  into  this  coun- 
try. The  Yukon  has  not  frozen  this  winter,  an  air-hole 
remaining  in  front  of  Dawson  all  winter,  while  the  Klon- 
dike is  open  in  hundreds  of  places,  and  remains  open  under 
nothing  less  than  a covering  of  snow,  which  makes  it  ex- 
ceedingly dangerous  to  travel  except  on  the  beaten  trails. 
The  Indians  always  use  a stick,  with  which  they  feel  the 
way.  There  has  never  been  a time  this  winter  when  one 
could  traverse,  say,  Sulphur  or  Too  Much  Gold  without 
getting  wet,  often  over  one’s  moccasins.  In  consequence 
of  the  water  In  the  creeks,  there  have  been  a number  of 
freezings  on  stampedes.  The  temperature  has  not  been 
lower  this  winter  than— 65°,  but  this  temperature  is  with- 
stood without  discomfort  by  one  provided,  after  the  way 
of  the  country,  with  fur-lined  mittens  and  a sufficiency  of 
foot-gear.  The  hands,  feet,  and  face  are  all  that  need  to 
be  guarded,  the  smallest  amount  of  covering  sufficing  to 
keep  the  body  warm.  Buffalo  coats  arc  wholly  out  of 
place,  deer  skin  and  drill  “ parkas  ” being  worn  over  wool- 
lens or  moose- hide.  The  winters  are  dark  and  sombre.  We 
are  far  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle,  no  further  north  than 
parts  of  Norway.  The  sun  docs  not  wholly  disappear  in 
midwinter,  but  appears  for  five  or  six  hours,  or  say  from 
ten  to  three.  On  this  account  wages  at  $1  50  an  hour  are 
far  from  being  $15  a day.  8ix  or  sevenis  nearer  the  mark. 
In  the  deep  gulches  and  on  the  north  sides  of  hills  there 
is  practically  no  sun,  merely  a glow  in  the  southeast  that 
dies  away  in  the  southwest. 

The  summers  are  short,  but  the  amount  of  sunlight  is 
great,  and  vegetation  springs  up  in  profusion.  Potatoes 
have  been  raised  at  Forty  Mile,  and  no  doubt  other  vege- 
tables will  be  grown.  The  mosquitoes  here  are  very  bad, 
but  they  are  also  very  bad  not  a thousand  miles  from  New 
York  city.  Last  July,  in  the  very  papers  that  were  sen- 
sationally serving  up  the  horrors  of  this  arctic  region,  was 
described  the  death  of  a baby  from  mosquitoes  in  New 
Jersey.  Had  that  happened  here, what  a morsel  it  would 
have  been  for  the  sensation-mongers!  The  Indians  find 
smoke  sufficient  protection,  but  the  white  population 
mostly  wear  veils  over  wide-brimmed  hats.  It  is  in  the 
low  country,  downriver,  that  the  mosquitoes  are  so  bad. 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Tanana  a horse  was  stung  to  death 
in  a night.  They  tell  of  the  Tanana  country  that  when 
a man  wanted  to  see  the  sun,  he  had  to  throw  a club  up 
into  the  air. 

The  river  at  one  time  supported  a large  Indian  popula- 
tion that  maintained  an  existence  on  meat  and  fish.  The 
natives  are  dying  off  rapidly,  until  there  are  scarcely  over 
a hundred  at  Dawson,  but  the  food-supply  remains  the 
same.  Moose  are  very  plentiful  on  the  Klondike  to  its 
head-waters.  The  Indians  have  been  hunting  all  winter, 
and  killed  large  numbers.  The  miners  are  driving  them 
further  away  from  Dawson,  but  almost  every  day  come 
reports  of  moose  killed  on  Bonanza,  Hunker,  etc.  The 
foot-hills  of  the  Rockies  are  the  range  of  the  reindeer.  A 
herd  of  ten  to  twenty  thousand  passed  across  the  head  of 
Klondike  last  autumn.  They  are  abundant  on  the  head 
of  Forty  Mile.  Fur-bearing  animals  are  somewhat  scarce, 
but  a short  while  ago  were  more  plentiful.  They  are  mink, 
marten,  otter,  heaver,  weasel  or  ermine,  rabbits,  lynx,  and 
wolverenes.  The  wolves  do  not  venture  near  the  lower 
Klondike,  but  all  winter  a herd  have  made  their  centre  of 
operations  above  the  forks,  forty  miles  up.  They  feed  on 
caribou  and  moose.  I saw  the  skin  of  ope  that  the  trapper 
said  gave  nearly  a quart  of  oil.  It  was  the  first  and  only 
wolf  lie  ever  saw  that  had  any  fat  whatever.  Wolves  have 
several  times  attacked  parties,  and  been  driven  off.  On 
the  White  River,  a few  winters  ago.  they  took  a sled-load 
of  moose-meat  away  from  a hunter. 

The  snowfall  this  winter  is  about  three  feet,  and  is  ex- 
ceedingly light,  so  much  so  that  in  the  early  winter  snow- 
shoeing  was  exceedingly  difficult.  The  snowfalls  are  not 
large  and  permanent.  There  is  a general  absence  of  heavy 
snow  clouds  here.  Almost  the  only  evaporation  is  from 
air-holes  on  the  Yukon.  From  them  a mist  arises  which 
bangs  low  in  the  gulches,  making  it  at  times  a trifle  raw. 
This  mist  turns  into  a gentle  snow,  which  day  by  day 
fulls,  adding  imperceptibly  to  the  total  depth.  One  re- 
sult of  the  absence  of  wind  in  early  winter  is  that  the 
snow  accumulates  on  the  trees  as  nowhere  else,  in  masses 
the  size  of  hogsheads,  bending  the  birches  and  spruces 
auite  to  the  ground.  By  the  middle  of  January  the  winds 
have  begun  to  shake  the  snow  off;  by  the  middle  of  March 
it  is  about  all  gone.  . 

Very  many  have  lived  in  tents  all  winter,  with  stoves, 
in  comfort.  The  chief  drawback  is  that  the  blankets 
every  morning  are  covered  with  dense  frost,  which  must 
be  dried  out/  There  are  some  men  who  take  their  hist 
colds  when  they  go  into  a cabin. 

There  has  been  a great  amount  of  scurvy,  “air  tne 
patients  in  the  hospital  are  suffering  from  scurvy  Scurvy 
manifests  itself  in  a variety  of  ways;  it  is  a state  of  the 
system  resulting  from  poor  cooking  and  lack  of  a variety 

of  food.  Those  bringing  outfits  mto  the  country  should 
not  stint  themselves  in  the  least,  but  provide  themselves 
with  every  variety  of  the  best  food  that  money  can  buy. 
Spruce  tea  is  the  remedy  for  scurvy,  a simple  and  effec- 
tive one,  as  well  as  a preventive,  in  a measure. 

All  winter  transportation  is  by  dogs,  save  a score  of 
horses  that  have  been  working  steadily  all  winter,  banlrag 
lumber,  wood,  and  hay  from  meadows  on  the  upper  Klou- 
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Completely  organized  government  and  a system  of  juris- 
prudence will  be  in  operation  in  the  spring,  in  anticipn- 
Uon  of  whatever  influx  there  may  be  from  the  outside 
world.  Hitherto  miners’  law  (not  mob  law,  by  any  means) 
has  proved  adequate  in  Alaska,  and  while  there  has  been 
justifiable  criticism  of  the  arbitrary  anil  wholly  insufficient 
government  we  have  had,  in  the  future,  with  the  greater 
measure  of  home-rule  we  will  have,  we  will  probably  be 
able  to  secure  a greater  measure  of  justice  than  under  the 
old  system.  Major  Walsh,  the  new  Governor,  or  “Com- 
missioner,” is  said  to  have  power  to  decide  upon  every 
exigency  that  will  arise,  even  to  the  unmaking  of  the 
order  in  council  extending  the  clnim  to  200  feet,  and  set- 
ting a tax  of  ten  to  twenty  per  cent,  upon  the  whole  out- 
put. 

Until  the  one- bund  red -foot  rule  went  into  effect  on  the 
1st  of  January,  it  was  understood  that  one  hundred  or  even 
two  hundred  feet  was  not  sufficient  rewnrd  for  perilous 
years  of  hardship  as  n prospector;  but  the  stampedes  have 
continued  day  and  night  since  then,  with  all  the  energy 
nnd  perseverance  of  the  first  stampedes,  while  there  ap- 
pears to  have  been  not  the  least  cessation  of  work  on  the 
rich,  or  rather  known,  creeks.  In  consequence  of  which 
it  is  hardly  likely  that  there  will  be  any  modification  of 
objectionable  orders  in  council.  Neither  will  there  be  any 
forcible  resistance  to  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  since  it 
lies  with  one  man  in  the  office  of  the  gold  commissioner 
to  confiscate  not  only  the  whole  dump,  but  the  offender’s 
entire  rights  in  the  district,  for  a failure  to  tell  the  truth 
about  the  output. 

Seven  thousand  five  hundred  claims  have  been  recorded 
thus  far.  The  staking  has  not  been  confined  to  the  region 
about  the  Dome,  but  every  creek  of  the  Yukon,  from 
Twelve. Mile  Creek,  below  here,  to  Stewart,  has  been 
staked,  including  thus  far,  in  order.  Twelve  Mile,  Balla- 
rat, Deadwood,  Moosehide,  Dion,  Brvnnt,  Montana,  Swede, 
or  Swedish,  Baker,  Ensley,  Reindeer,  Rosebud,  nnd  Hen- 
derson, with  Eureka  on  the  south  side  of  Indian.  No 
locations  have  been  made  on  -the  north  side  of  Klon- 
dike. 

From  the  old-time  prospector’s  point  of  view,  the  camp 
is  spoiled  already.  The  new  comers  have  slaked  up  the 
creeks  in  many  cases  without  any  means  of  prospecting 
save  the  usual  axe  and  lead-pencil,  and  he  is  wholly  at 
sea.  Formerly  lie  had  the  whole  country  to  himself.  In 
the  stampedes  that  have  continued  all  winter  it  has  been 
necessary  to  stake  first  and  prospect  afterwards,  and  the 
marvellous  part  of  the  whole  is  that  there  is  so  much  gold 
in  the  country  that  the  later  prospects  have  justified  the 
staking.  Most  of  the  claims  are  taken  on  speculation. 
We  have  been  asking  ourselves:  “When  the  people  come 
in  in  the  spring  in  the  numbers  that  are  anticipated,  will 
they  buy  claims  on  the  creeks  already  staked  out,  or  will 
they  institute  a series  of  stampedes  to  remote  creeks?” 
Even  now  the  stampedes  have  extended  into  American 
territory,  American  Creek  and  others,  where  1350  feet  is 
allowed;  and  when  it  comes  to  be  generally  understood 
that  pay  can  be  had  there  without  the  disadvantage  of  the 
miscalled  government' we  have  been  inflicted  with  this 
winter,  no  small  number  of  the  new  arrivals  will  keep  on 
down  to  American  soil,  where  the  recorder  of  claims  will 
know  that  fractions,  claims,  nnd  even  creeks  have  existence 
in  fact  before  issuing  certificates  of  ownership. 

Assuming,  what  is  not  the  case  under  present  condi- 
tions, that  every  claim  thus  far  staked  contains  pay,  and 
allowing  that  two  men  can  work  out  fifty  feet  across  in  a 
year,  it  requires  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  to 
work  out  every  claim.  The  number  required  in  fact 
would  be  much  less,  but  when  the  unlocated  regions  else- 
where are  considered,  these  figures  will  afford  some  notion 
of  the  work  needed  to  develop  the  placers,  while  if  the 
quartz  shall  prove  profitable,  the  Yukon  will  support  a 
tremendous  working  population.  Few  have  realized  the 
possibilities  of  this  country.  There  is  no  need  of  lying, 
ns  it  is  to  be  expected  those  having  interests  here  will  do. 
What  was  considered  wildcat  the  other  day,  is  solid  in- 
vestment. But  this  is  not  yet  the  place  for  the  man  with 
a few  dollars.  Every  man  will  not  make  a fortune. 
Thousands  of  disappointed  men  will  go  back,  broken  in 
health,  many  of  them,  and  broken  in  fortune,  but  wiser 
and  more  apt  to  be  con  lent  with  home. 

I have  endeavored  in  the  above  account  to  give  some 
idea  of  the  conditions  here,  without  going  largely  into  the 
details  of  life  here,  which  furnish  interesting  stories  in 
themselves. 

A WELCOME  TALE. 

All  along  the  woodland  ways 
And  in  the  lonesome  thicket 
To-day  we  hear  the  merriment 
Of  katydid  and  cricket. 

They  tell  us,  and  we  arc  rejoiced 
The  wise  musicians  know  it, 

That  coming  soon,  they  sing  in  tune, 

And  some  white  morn  will  show  it, 

As  sure  as  fate,  from  Nature’s  hand, 

The  secret  never  lost. 

To  this  uncomfortable  land 
Will  safe  arrive,  the  frost. 

Margaret  E.  Sangster. 
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the  awkward  age. 
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by  HENRY  JAMES, 

Author  or  “Daisy  Miller,"  "An  International  Episode,’ 
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m,  head  and  istened  through  Hie  storm.  Mr  Longdon 
in  Vanderbank.  if  tbeir  course  might  by  any 
Znoe  be  the  sSme;  which  led  our  young  friend  imme- 
diate! v to  express  a readiness  to  see  him  safely  in  any ' 1* 
rection  that  should  accommodate  lnm.  As  the  footman  s 

^S^UuM^r^oismore, 

In  a manner  clinging  to  him,  who  was  slaying  at  a 
liotcl  presumably  at  that  hour  dismal,  and  who,  confess- 
ing  with  easy  humility  lo  a connection  positively  timid 
wi*h  a club  at  which  one  couldn’t  have  a visitor,  nccepted, 
un  Mr  pressure,  ids  invitation.  Vanderbank,  when  they 
arrived  was  amused  at  the  air  of  added  extravagance 
witli  which  lie  said  lie  would  keep  the  cab:  he  so  clearly 
enjoyed  to  that  extent  the  sense  of  making  a night  of  L 
■■  You  young  men,  I believe,  keep  them  for  hours, J ? 
At  least  they  did  in  my  time,”  lie  laughed—  the  wild 

ones’  But  I think  of  them  as  nil  wild  then.  I dare  say 
that  when  one  settles  in  town  one  learns  how  to  manage; 
onlv  I’m  afraid,  you  know,  that  I ve  got  completely  out 
of  it.  I do  feel  really  quite  mouldy.  It  s a matter  of 
thirty  years—!”  . T . 

“ Since  you’ve  been  in  London? 

■ ' For  more  than  a few  days  at  a time,  upon  my  honor 
You  won't  understand  that-any  more,  I dare  say.  than  1 
mvself  quite  understand  how,  at  the  end  of  all,  I ve  ac- 
cepted this  queer  view  of  the  doom  of  coming  back.  But 
I don’t  doubt  I shall  ask  you,  if  you  11  be  so  good  as  to  let 


1 don  t UOllDL  1 snail  asa  j»u,„ 

me,  for  the  help  of  a hint  or  two:  as  to  how  to  do,  don  t 
you  know?  and  not  to— what  do  you  fellows  call  it?— M 
done.  Now  about  one  of  the*e  tilings—!’ 

One  of  these  things  was  the  lift  in  which,  at  no  great 
pace  and  with  much  rumbling  and  creaking,  the  porter 
conveyed  the  two  gentlemen  to  tile  alarming  eminence,  as 
Mr  Longdon  measured  their  flight,  at  which  Vanderbank 
perched . The  impression  made  on  him  by  this  contriv- 
ance allowed  him  as  unsophisticated,  yet  when  ills 
companion  at  the  top,  ushering  him  in,  gave  a touch 
to  the  quick  light  and.  in  the  pleasant,  ruddy  room, 
alt  convenience  and  character,  had,  before  the  Are,  an- 
other look  at  him.  it  was  not  to  catch  in  him  any 
protrusive  angle.  Mr.  Longdon  was  slight  and  neat,  deli- 
cute  of  body  and  both  keen  and  kind  of  face,  with  black 
brows  finely  marked  and  thick,  smooth  hair,  in  which  the 
silver  had  deep  shadows.  He  wore  neither  whisker  nor 
mustache  and  seemed  to  carry  in  Hie  flicker  of  his  quick 
brown  eyes  and  the  positive  sun-play  of  his  smile  eveo 
more  than  the  equivalent  of  what  might,  superficially  or 
stupidly,  elsewhere  be  missed  in  him;  which  was  mass, 
substance,  presence— what  is  vulgarly  called  importance. 
He  had  indeed  no  presence,  but  he  had  somehow  an  e fleet. 
He  might  almost  have  been  a priest,  if  priests,  os  it  oc- 
curred to  Vnnderbnuk,  were  ever  dandies.  He  had  at  all 
evenls,  conclusively,  doubled  the  Cape  of  the  years — lie 
would  never  again  see  fifty-five:  to  the  warning  light  of 
that  bleak  headland  he  presented  a back  sufficiently  indif- 
ferent. Yet.  though,  to  Vanderbank,  he  could  not  look 
young.  he  came  near— strikingly  and  amusingly— looking 
new  : this,  after  a minute,  appeared  mainly  perhaps  indeed 
in  the  perfection  of  his  evening  dress  and  the  special  smart- 
ness of  the  sleeveless  overcoat  he  had  evidently  had  made 
to  wear  with  it  and  might  even  actually  he  wearing  for  the 
first  time.  He  had  talked  to  Vanderbank  at  Mrs.  Brook- 
cnlmm’s  about  Beccles  and  Suffolk;  but  it  was  not  at  Bec- 
eles.  nor  anywhere  in  the  county,  that  these  ornaments 
had  been  designed.  His  action  had  already  been,  with 
however  little  purpose,  to  present  the  region  to  his  in- 
terlocutor in  a favorable  light.  Vanderbank,  for  thi\t 
matter,  had  the  kind  of  imagination  that  liked  to  place 
an  object,,  even  to  the  point  of  losing  sight  of  it  in  the 
conditions;  lie  already  saw  the  nice  old  nook  it  must  have 
taken  to  keep  a man  of  intelligence  so  fresh  while  suffer- 
ing him  to  remain  so  fine.  The  product  of  Beccles  ac- 
cepted at  all  events  a cigarette— still  much  as  a joke  and 
an  adventure  — and  looked  about,  him  as  if  even  more 
pleased  than  be  had  expected.  Then  he  broke,  through 
his  double  eye  glass,  into  an  exclamation  that  was  like  a 
passing  pang  of  envy  and  regret.  “ You  young  men,  you 
young  men — 1” 

“Well,  what  about,  us?”  Vandcrhank’s  tone  encour- 
aged the  courtesy  of  the  reference.  “ I’m  not  so  young, 
moreover,  as  that  comes  to.” 


Dear  !’’  Mr.  Longdon  looked  at  him  as  if  he  had  fifty 
windows.  " What  a head  you  most  have  I 
“ Oh  yes — our  head’s  Sir  Digby  Dence. 

::#3lWyo«  gild  ffle  ’plil— though  not  perhaps  very 

‘"’.A  thing  fg^mm"-  would  give  a pound  of 

tbThe' old  man ’appeared  so  to  deprecate  too  faint  a pic- 

most'  envied  r»T&£!? 'that'  fl^re  a shade  Mss 

ifi,o7'were 

joking.  “ I see.  Your  pleasant  way  carries  d off. 

3 Vanderbank  was.  however,  not  serious.  Wouldn  t It 

^Agahf  Ms  ^visitor,  through  the  appeared  to 

crown  him  with  a Whilchall  cornice.  I tbmk  1 o' ght 
in  let  von  know  I’m  studying  yon.  It's  really  fan  to 
Mil  you,"  lie  continued  with  an  earnestness  notfflscomj 
nosed  bv  the  indulgence  in  \ anderbank  s face.  It  s a 
Kt-aV  right  I"  he  reassuringly  added,  having  mean- 
while stopped  before  a photograph  suspended  on  the 
wnll  “That’s  your  mother  !"  lie  exclaimed  with  some- 
thing of  the  elation  of  a child  making  a discovery  or 
guessing  a riddle.  "I  don’t  make  you  out  in  her  yet— m 
my 'recollection  of  her.  which,  as  f told  you,  is  perfect; 
but  I dare  say  I soon  shall  ” , 

Vanderbank  was  more  and  more  aware  that  the  kind  of 
hilarity  he  excited  would  never  in  the  least  be  a bar  to  af- 
fection "Please  take  all  your  time." 

Mr.  Longdon  looked  at  his  watch  again.  Do  you 
think  I had  belter  keep  it?"  . . . , . 

“The  eah?”  Vanderbank  liked  him  so,  found  in  him 
such  a promise  of  pleasant  things.  Hint  he  was  almost 
tempted  to  say  “Dear  and  delightful  sir,  don  t weigh 
that  question;  I’ll  pay,  myself,  for  the  man  s whole  night  1 
His  approval  at  all  events  was  complete.  ’ Most  certain- 
ly That’s  the  only  way  not  to  think  of  it. 

“Oh  you  young  men,  you  young  men  1 his  guest  again 
murmured.  He  had  passed  on  to  the  photograph— Vnn- 
derbank  had  many,  too  many  photographs— of  some  other 
relation,  and  stood  wiping  the  gold  - mounted  glasses 
through  which  he  had  been  darling  ndmirations  and 
catching  side-lights  of  shocks.  "Don't  talk  nonsense, 
he  continued  as  his  friend  attempled  once  more  to  throw 
in  a protest ; “ I belong  to  a different  period  of  history. 
There  have  been  tilings  this  evening  that  have  made  me 
feel  ns  if  I had  been  disinterred— lilernlly  dug  up  from  a 
long  sleep.  I assure  you  there  have!’— he  really  pressed 
the  point. 

Vanderbank  wondered  a moment  what  things  in  par- 
ticular these  might  be  ; he  found  himself  wanting  to- get 
at  everything  his  visitor  represented,  to  enter  into  bis  con- 
sciousness  and  he,  ns  it  were,  on  his  side.  He  glanced, 
with  an  intention  freely  sarcastic.,  at  an  easy  ^possibility. 

“ The  extraordinary  vitality  of  Brookenliam?” 

Mr.  Longdon.  with  the  nippers  in  place  again,  fixed  on 
him  a gravity  that  failed  to  prevent  his  discovering  in  the 
eves  behind  them  a shy  reflection  of  his  irony.  “Ob, 
Brookenliam!  You  must  tell  me  all  about  Brookenliam. 

“ I see  that's  not  what  you  mean.” 

Mr.  Longdon  forbore  to  deny  it.  “I  wonder  if  von  11 
understand  what  I mean.”  Vanderbank  bristled  with 
the  wish  to  be  put  to  the  test,  but  was  checked  before  lie 
could  sny  so.  “And  what’s  his  place— Brookenham’s?” 

“ Oh,  Rivers  and  Lakes— an  awfully  good  thing.  He 
got  it  last  year.”  _ „ _ 

Mr.  Longdon— but  not  too  grossly— wondered.  How 

did  he  get  it?” 

Vanderbank  laughed.  “ Well,  she  got  it. 

His  friend  remained  grave.  “ And  about  how  much 
now—?” 

“Oil,  twelve  hundred — and  lots  of  allowances  and  boats 
and  things.  To  do  the  work,”  Vanderbank,  still  with  a 
certain  levity,  exclaimed. 

“ And  what  is  the  work?" 

The  young  man  hesitated.  “Ask  him.  He’ll  like  to 
tell  you.” 

“Yet  he  seemed  to  have  but  little  to  say.  Mr.  Long- 
don exactly  measured  it  again. 

“ Ah,  not  about  that.  Try  him.” 

He  looked  more  sharply  at  his  host,  as  if  vaguely  sus- 
picious of  a trap  ; then,  not  less  vaguely,  he  sighed. 
“Well,  it’s  what  I came  up  for— to  try  you  all.  But  do 
they  live  on  that?”  lie  continued. 

Vanderbank  once  more  just  faltered.  “One  doesn’t 
quite  know  what  they  live  on.  But  they’ve  means— for 
it  was  just  that  fact.  I remember,  that  showed  Brooken- 
ham's  getting  the  place  wasn’t  a job.  It  was  given,  I 
mean,  not  to  bis  mere  domestic  need,  but  to  his  notorious 
efficiency.  He  has  a property— an  ugly  little  place  in 
Gloucestershire — which  they  sometimes  let.  His  elder 
brother  has  the  better  one.  but  they  mnke  up  nn  income.” 

Mr.  Longdon,  for  an  instant,  lost  himself.  “Yes,  I 
remember— one  heard  of  those  things  at  the  time.  And 
she  must  have  had  something.” 

“ Yes,  indeed,  she  had  something — and  she  always  has 
her  intense  cleverness.  She  knows  thoroughly  how.  They 
do  it  tremendously  well.” 

“Tremendously  well,”  Mr.  Longdon  intelligently  echo- 
ed. "But  a house  in  Buckingham  Crescent,  wilh  the 
way  they  seem  to  have  built  through  to  all  sorts  of  other 
places — ” 


..  w0 they’re  only,  like  all  the  modern  young,  I think 

mysteries  terrible  little  baffling  mysteries.”  Vanderbank 
had  broken  into  mirth  ngnin-it  flickered  so  from  his 
friend’s  face  that,  really  M moments  to  the  point  of  alamq 


••  How  old  arc  you  then,  pray?” 
“ Why,  I'm  thirty  four.” 


“What  do  you  call  lhat?  I'm  a hundred  and  three!  j j, j 

Mr.  Longdon  look  out  his  watch.  “ It's  only  a quarter  There  might  by  this  time,  in  the  growing  interest  of 
pn*t  eleven."  Then  with  a quirk  chamre  of  interest,  their  talk,  have  been  almost  nothing  ton  uncanny  for  Mr. 

•What  did  you  sny  is  your  public  office?”  he  inquired.  Longdon  to  fear  it.  “You  mean  the  youngsters  are — 

“The  General  Audit.  I'm  Deputy  Chairman.”  unfortunate:” 


unces — 

“Oh,  they’re  all  right.”  Vanderbank  soothingly  dropped. 

“One  likes  to  feel  that  of  people  with  whom  one  has 
dined.  There  are  four  children?”  his  friend  went  on. 

“The  older  boy.  whom  you  saw,  and  who,  in  his  way, 
is  a wonder,  the  older  girl,  w hom  you  must  see,  and  two 
youngsters,  male  and  female,  whom  you  mustn't.” 

There  might  by  this  time,  in  the  growing  interest  of 


mentioned — the  tiling  u mu  ..r  „ VTr 

duced  his  knowledge  quite  with  elation.  The  talk  Mr. 
Longdon,  at  this,  only  looked  at  him,  in  silence,  harder 
but  ne  went  on  with  nssurance:  Ves,  Hie  talk— for  we 
do  talk  I think.”  Still  his  guest  left  him  without  relief, 
only  fliing  him,  on  his  suggestion  with  a sort  of  sus- 
pended eloquence.  Whatever  Hie  old  man  was  on  the  point 
of  say  ng.  however,  he  disposed  of  in  a curtailed  murmur; 
he  had  already  turned  back  to  the  series  of  portraits,  and 
as  lie  glanced  at  another  Vanderbank  spoke  afresh.  It 
was  vfry  interesting  to  me  lo  hear  from  yon  there,  when 
the  Indies  lint!  left  us,  how  many  old  threads  you  were 

P'IFrarLonPdPoPkh!id  paused.  " I’m  an  old  boy  who  re- 
.Td Sow  yPulFmember  Mrs.  Brook- 

Cnl‘'oi»!oh !”— and  he  arrived  nt  a new  subject.  “This 
must  be  your  sister  Mary.”  , _ , „ 

"Yes;  it's  very  bad,  but  as  slies  dead 
“Dead?  Dear,  dearl" 

"Oh  long  ngn"— Vanderbank  eased  him  off.  Its  de- 
lightful of  you."  lie  went  on,  " to  have  known  also  such  a 

'"mt  ™nngdPn  turned  from  his  contemplation  with  a 
visible  effort.  “ I feel  obliged  to  you  for  taking  it  so;  it 
mightn’t— one  never  knows— have  amused  j ou.  As  1 tola 
you  there,  the  first  thing  I did  was  to  ask  Fernanda  about 
the  company;  and  when  she  mentioned  your  name  I im- 
mediately said,  • Would  lie  like  me  to  speak  to  him? 

"Ami  what  did  Fernanda  say?" 

Mr  Longdon  stared.  " Do  you  call  her  Fernanda? 
Vanderbank  felt  positively  more  guilty  than  lie  would 
have  expected.  “ You  think  it  too  much  in  the  manner 
we  just  mentioned?"  . , 

Ills  friend  hesitated.  Then  with  a smile  a trifle  strange, 
“Excusemc;  /didn’t  mention — " 

"No,  you  didn’t;  and  your  scruple  was  magnificent. 

In  point  of  fact,"  Vanderbank  pursued,  1 1 don  l call  Mrs. 
Brookenliam  by  her  Christian  nnme.’  . , 

Mr  Longdon’s  clear  eyes  were  searching.  Unless  in 
speaking  of  her  to  others?”  He  seemed  really  to  wish  to 

''"vanderbank  was  but  ton  ready  to  satisfy  lilnv.  " I dare 
say  we  seem  to  you  a vulgnr  lot  of  people.  That  s not 
the  way,  I can  see,  you  speak  of  ladies  at  Beccles. 

“ Oh,  if  you  laugh  at  me — 1”  And  the  old  man  turned 

°fl“  Don’t  threaten  me,"  said  Vanderbank,  “ or  I will  send 
away  the  cab.  Of  course  I know  wliat  you  mean  It 
will  be  tremendously  interesting  to  lienr  how  the  sort  of 
tiling  we’ve  fallen  into — oh,  we  hare  fallen  in.  stnkes 
your  fresh  ear.  Do  have  another  cigarette.  Sunk  as  I 
must  apirear  to  you,  it  sometimes  strikes  mine.  But  1 m 
not  sure,  as  regards  Mrs.  Brookenliam,  whom  I ve  known 

a m"?  Longdon  again  took  him  up.  " Wliat  do  you  peo- 
ple call  a long  time?” 

Vanderbank  considered.  “ Ah,  there  you  are— ! Anil 
now  we’re  ‘we  people’!  That's  right;  give  it  tons.  I m 
sure  that  in  one  way  or  another  it’s  all  earned.  Well,  I ve 
known  her  ten  years.  But  awfully  well.” 

“ What  do  you  call  awfully  well?” 

“We  people?”  Vanderbank ’s  inquirer,  with  his  con- 
tinued restless  observation,  moving  nearer,  the  young  man 
had  laid  on  his  shoulder  the  friendliest  of  hands.  “ Don  t 
you  perhaps  ask  too  much?  But  no,”  he  added,  quickly 
and  gayly,  “of  course  you  don’t:  if  I don  t look  out  I 
shall  have,  on  you,  exactly  the  effect  I don  t want.  I 
dare  say  I don’t  know  hote  well  1 know  Mrs.  Brookenliam. 
Mustn’t  that  sort  of  thing  be  put,  in  a manner,  to  the 
proof?  What  I meant  to  sny  just  now  was  that  I wouldn  t 
— nt  least  I hope  I shouldn’t— have  named  her  as  1 did 
save  to  an  old  friend.”  . , , 

Mr.  Longdon  looked  promptly  satisfied  and  reassured. 

“ You  probably  heard  me  address  her  myself.” 

-‘I  did,  but  you  have  your  rights,  and  lhat  wouldn  t 
excuse  me.  The  only  thing  is  that  I go  to  see  her  every 

^ Mr.  lion gd on  pondered;  then,  a little  to  Vanderbank’s 
surprise,  at  any  rate  to  his  deeper  amusement,  candidly 
asked.  “Only  Fernanda?  No  other  lady?” 

“Oh  yes,  several  other  ladies.” 

Mr.  Longdon  appeared  to  hear  this  with  pleasure. 

“ You’re  quite  right.  We  don’t  make  enough  of  Sunday 

“Oh,  we  make  plenty  of  it  in  London!”  Vanderbank 
said.  “And  I think  it’s  rather  in  my  interest  I should 
mention  that  Mrs.  Brookenliam  calls  me — ” 

His  visitor  covered  him  now  with  an  attention  that  just 
operaied  as  a check.  “By  your  Christian  name?  j’c‘‘ 
fore  Vanderbank  could  in  any  degree  attenuate,  “ What 
is  your  Christian  name?”  Mr.  Longdon  asked. 

Vanderbank  felt,  of  a sudden,  almost  guilty— as  lMiw 
answer  could  only  impute  extravagance  to  the  lady.  <l  My 
Christian  name” — he  blushed  it  out — “is  Gustnvus.” 

His  friend  took  a droll,  conscious  leap.  " And  she  calls 
you  Gussy?” 

“No,  not.  even  Gussy.  But  I scarcely  think  I ought 
to  tell  you,”  he  pursued,  “if  she  herself  gave  you  no 
glimpse  of  the  faet.  Any  implication  that  she  conscious- 
ly avoided  it  might  make  you  see  deeper  depths.” 

* Vanderbank  spoke  with  pointed  levity,  but-  his  com- 
panion showed  him.  after  an  instant,  a face  just  covered 
— and  a little  painfully — with  the  vision  of  the  possibility 
brushed  away  by  the  joke.  “Oh,  I'm  not  so  bad  as  that! 
Mr.  Longdon  modestly  ejaculated. 

“ Well,  she  doesn’t  do  it  always,”  Vanderbank  laughed. 
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“and  it’s  nothing,  moreover,  to  what  some  people  are 
called.  Why,  there  was  a fellow  there—”  He  pulled  up, 
however,  and,  thiuking  better  of  it,  selected  another  in- 
stance. “The  Duchess— weren’t  you  introduced  to  the 
Duchess?  — never  calls  me  anything  but  ‘ Vnnderbank* 
unless  she  calls  me  ' caro  moi.  It  wouldn’t  have  taken 
much  to  make  her  appeal  to  you  with  an  ‘I  say,  LoDg- 
don!’  I can  quite  hear  her.” 

Mr.  Longdon,  focussing  the  effect  of  the  sketch,  pointed 
its  moral  with  an  indulgent:  “ Oh  well,  a foreign  duchess!” 
He  could  make  his  distinctions. 

“Yes.  she’s  invidiously,  cruelly  foreign,”  Vanderbank 
concurred:  “ I've  never  indeed  seen  a woman  avail  her- 
self so  cleverly,  to  make  up  for  the  obloquy  of  that  stale, 
of  the  benefits  and  immunities  it  brings  with  it.  She  has 
bloomed  in  the  hot  house  of  her  widowhood  — she’s  a 
Neapolitan  hatched  by  an  incubator.” 

“A  Neapolitan?” — Mr.  Longdon,  civilly,  seemed  to 
wish  he  had  only  known  it. 

“Her  husband  was  one;  but  I believe  that  dukes  at 
Naples  are  as  thick  as  princes  at  Petersburg,  He’s  dead, 
at  any  rate,  poor  man,  and  she  has  come  back  here  to 
live.” 

“Sadly,  I should  think— after  Naples?”  Mr.  Longdon 
threw  out. 

“ I can  scarce  imagine  the  Duchess  living  sadly  after 
anything;  even  things,  I mean,  that  for  you  and  me— I 
However,”  the  young  man  added,  taking  himself  up, 
“she  lives  not  in  what  is  behind  her,  but  ip  what  is  be- 
fore—she  lives  in  her  precious  little  Aggie.” 

“Little  Aggie?”  Mr.  Longdon  took  a cautious  inter- 
est. 

“I  don't  take  a liberty  there,”  Vanderbank  smiled. 
“ I speak  only  of  the  young  Agnesina,  a little  girl,  the 
Duchess’s  niece,  or  rather,  I believe,  her  husband’s,  whom 
she  has  adopted— in  the  place  of  a daughter  early  lost— 
and  has  brought  to  England  to  marry.” 

“ Ah,  to  some  great  man  of  course.” 

Vanderbank  thought.  “ I don’t  know.”  He  gave  a 
vague  but  expressive  sigh.  “She’s  rather  lovely,  little 
Aggie.” 

Mr.  Longdon  looked  conspicuously  subtle.  “Then 
perhaps  you're  the  man — ” 

" Do  I look  like  a great  one?”  Vanderbank  broke  in. 
His  visitor,  turning  away  from  him,  again  embraced 
the  room.  “ Oh  dear,  yes!” 

“Well  then,  to  show  how  right  you  are,  there’s  the 
young  lady.”  He  pointed  to  an  object  on  one  of  the  ta- 
bles, ft  small  photograph  with  a very  wide  border  of 
something  that  looked  like  crimson  fur. 

Mr.  Longdon  took  up  the  picture;  he  was  serious  now. 
“She’s  very  beautiful — but  she’s  not  a little  girl.” 

“ At  Naples  they  develop  early — she’s  only  sixteen:  nn 
aunt,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  conceal.  She  is  extremely 
pretty — with  extraordinary  red  hair  and  a complexion  to 
match;  great  rarities,  I believe,  in  that  race  and  latitude. 
She  gave  me  the  portrait — frame  and  all.  Tiie  frame  is 
Neapolitan  enough,  and  little  Aggie  is  charming.”  Then 
Vanderbank  subjoined:  “But  not  so  charming  as  little 
Narnia.” 

“Little  Nanda?  — have  you  got  her f"  The  old  man 
was  all  eagerness. 

“She’s  over  there  beside  the  lamp — also  a present  from 
the  original.” 

II. 

Mr.  Longdon  had  gone  to  the  place — little  Nanda  was 
in  glazed  white  wood.  He  took  her  up  and  held  her  out; 
for  a moment  he  said  nothing,  but  presently,  over  his 
glasses,  rested  on  his  host  a look  iutenser  even  than  his 
scrutiny  of  the  faded  image.  “Do  they  give  their  por- 
traits now?”  , , , 

“ Little  girls — innocent  lambs?  Surely,  to  old  friends. 
Didn’t  they  in  your  time?” 

Mr.  Longdon  studied  the  portrait  again;  after  which 
with  an  exhalation  of  something  between  superiority  and 
regret,  “They  never  did  to  me.”  he  replied. 

“ Well,  you  can  have  all  you  waut  now!’  Vanderbank 
laughed.  , , T j 

His  friend  gave  a slow,  droll  head-shake.  ‘I  don  t 
want  them  ‘ now  ’!”  . 

“ You  could  do  with  them,  my  dear  sir,  still,  Vander- 
bank continued  in  the  same  manner, “every  bit  / do! 

“I’m  sure  you  do  nothing  you  oughtn’t.”  Mr.  Longdon 
kept  the  photograph  and  continued  to  look  at  it.  “ Her 
mother  told  me  about  her— promised  me  I should  see  Her 
next  time.”  t . „ 

“You  must — she's  a great  friend  of  mine. 

Mr.  Longdon  remained  absorbed.  “ Is  she  clever? 
Vanderbank  turned  it  over.  “ Well,  you  11  tell  me  if 
you  think  so.”  __  _ j 

“Ah,  with  a child  of  sixteen—!  Mr.  Longdon  mur- 
mured it  as  if  in  dread  of  having  to  pronounce.  IHis 
one,  loo,  is  sixteen?”  , „ „ . . 

Vanderbank  again  considered.  “ Seventeen.  He  lust 
hung  fire  once  more,  then  brought  out:  “Well,  call  it 
nearly  eighteen.  I’ve  kept  her  birthdays  he  laughed. 

His  companion  caught  at  the  idea.  “ Lpon  my  honor, 
/should  like  to!  When  is  the  next?  ’ „ 

“You’ve  plenty  of  time-the  fifteenth  of  June 
“ I’m  only  too  sorry  to  wait.”  Laying  down  the  object 
lie  had  been  examining,  Mr.  Longdon  took  another  turn 
about  the  room,  and  his  manner  was  such  an  appeal  t 
his  host  to  accept  ids  restlessness  Unit,  from  the  corner  of 
a lounge,  the  latter  watched  him  with  encouragement 
I said  to  you  just  now  that  I knew  the  ln"l',els’ 
would  have  been  more  to  the  point  to  say  the  g 
then."  He  stopped  before  the  lounge  then  nodded t at 
the  image  of  Nanda.  “ I knew  hers,  bite  put  it  at  some- 

^Vanderiiauk  rather  failed  to  understand.  ‘‘The  old 
lady?  Put  what?”  , 

Mr.  Longdon’s  face,  for  a moment,  showed  him  as  feet 
ing  his  way.  “ I'm  speaking  of  Mrs.  Brookenliam.  She 
spoke  of  her  daughter  us  only  sixteen.  . 

His  companion's  amusement  at  the  tone  of  1 1 ® “rof 
mu.  - She  usually  does!  She  has  done  so,  I think,  for 

the  last  year  or  two.”  „ it  with  the 

Mr.  Longdon  dropped  upon  the  lounge  as  if  with  the 
weight  of  something  sudden  and  fresh,  the'  ■ . , 

he  sat,  with  a sharp  little  movement,  lie  chucked  rnt 
lire  the  end  of  his  cigarette.  Vanderbank  off  red  him 
another,  a second,  and  as  he  accepted  l and  o k a light 
he  said:  '■  i don’t  know  what  you  re  jlomg  " th  mi 
never,  at  Beecles,  smoked  so  much!  But  lie  pulled 
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away  and,  seated  so  near  him,  laid  his  hand  on  Vander- 
!f“k,a  ,"™.as  lf  t°  help  himself  to  utter  something  that 
was  too  delicate  not  to  be  guarded  and  yet  too  important 
not  to  be  risked.  "Now  that's  the  sort  of  thing  I did 
mean-as  one  of  my  impressions.”  Vanderbank  contin- 
ued at  a loss,  and  lie  went  on;  "I  refer  — if  you  don’t 
mind  my  saying  so— to  what  you  said  just  now.’1 

Vanderbank  was  conscious  of  a deep  desire  to  draw 
from  bun  whatever  might  come;  so  sensible  was  it  some- 
how that  whatever  was  in  him  was  good  was  also  thor- 
oughly personal.  But  our  young  friend  had  to  think  a 
minute.  " I see,  I see.  Nothing  is  more  probable  than 
that  I vc  said  something  nasty;  but  which  of  my  particu- 
lar horrors—  ?” 

"Well,  then,  your  conveying  that  she  makes  her 
daughter  out  younger — ” 

“To  make  herself  out  the  same?”— Vanderbank  took 
him  straight  up.  “ It  was  nasty  my  doing  that?  I see, 
I see.  Yes,  yes:  I rather  gave  her  away,  and  you’re 
struck  by  it  — as  is  most  delightful  you  should  be— be- 
cause you’re,  in  every  way,  of  a better  tradition  and, 
knowing  Mrs.  Brookenlmnrs  my  friend,  can’t  conceive  of 
one’s  playing  on  a friend  a trick  so  vulgar  and  odious.  It 
strikes  you  also  probably  as  the  kind  of  ihiiur  we  must  be 
constantly  doing;  it  strikes  you  that,  right  and  left,  prob- 
ably, we  keep  giving  each  other  away.  Well,  I dare  say 
we  do.  Yes,*  come  to  think  of  it ’as  they  say  in  America, 
we  do;  But  what  shall  I tell  you?  Practically  we  all 
know  it  and  allow  for  it,  and  it's  as  broad  os  it’s  long. 
What’s  London  life  after  all?  It’s  lit  for  tat!” 

“Ah,  but  what  becomes  of  friendship?” Mr.  Longdon 
earnestly  and  pleadingly  asked,  while  he  still  held  Vander- 
bank’s  arm  as  if  under  the  spell  of  the  vivid  explanation 
with  which  he  had  been  furnished. 

The  young  man  met  his  eyes  only  the  more  sociably. 
“Friendship?” 

“Friendship.”  Mr.  Longdon  maintained  the  full  value 
of  the  word. 

“Well,” Ills  companion  risked,  “I  dare  say  it  isn’t  in 
London  by  any  means  what  it  is  at  Beccles.  I quite  liter- 
ally mean  that,”  Vanderbank  reassuringly  added;  “I  never 
really  have  believed  in  the  existence  of  friendship  iu  big 
societies — in  great  towns  and  great  crowds.  It’s  a plant 
that  takes  time  and  space  and  air;  and  London  sr>ciety  is 
a huge  * squash,’ as  we  elegantly  call  it — an  elbowing, 
pushing,  perspiring,  chattering  mob.” 

“ Ah,  I don’t  say  that  of  you!”  Mr.  Longdon  murmured 
with  a withdrawal  of  his  hand  and  a visible  scruple  for 
the  sweeping  concession  he  lmd  evoked. 

“ Do  say  it,  then — for  God’s  sake;  let  some  one  say  it, 
so  that  something  or  other,  whatever  it  may  be,  may  come 
of  it!  It’s  impossible  to  say  too  much— it’s  impossible  to 
say  enough.  There  isn’t  anything  any  one  can  say  that  I 
won’t  agree  to.” 

“That  shows  you  really  don’t  care,”  the  old  man  re- 
turned with  acuteness. 

4 * Oh.  we’re  past  saving,  if  that’s  what  you  mean !”  Vnn- 
derbank laughed. 

“ You  don’t  care,  you  don’t  care!”  his  visitor  repeated, 
“and— if  I may  be  frank  with  you— I shouldn’t  wonder 
if  it  were  rather  a pity.” 

“A  pity  1 don’t  care?” 

“ You  ought  to,  you  ought  to.”  Mr.  Longdon  paused. 
“ May  I say  all  I think?” 

“ I assure  you  / shall!  You’re  awfully  Interesting.” 

“ So  are  you,  if  you  come  to  that.  It’s  just  what  I’ve 
had  in  my  head.  There’s  something  I seem  to  make  out 
in  you—!”  He  abruptly  dropped  thi9,  however,  going  on 
in  another  way.  “I  remember  the  rest  of  you,  but  why 
did  I never  see  you?" 

‘ * I must  have  been  at  school— at  college.  Perhaps  you 
did  know  my  brothers,  elder  and  younger.” 

“There  was  a boy  with  your  mother  at  Malvern.  I 
was  near  her  there  for  three  months  in— what  was  the 

yC“Ycs  I know,”  Vanderbank  replied  while  his  guest 
tried  to’ fix  the  date.  “It  was  my  brother  Miles.  He 
was  awfully  clever,  but  he  had  no  health,  poor  chap, 
and  we  lost  him  at  seventeen.  She  used  to  take  houses 
at  such  places  with  him— it  was  supposed  to  be  for  his 

benefit.”  , , ,,  tt 

Mr  Longdon  listened  with  a visible  recovery.  He 
used  to  talk  to  me-I  remember  lie  asked  me  questions  I 
couldn’t  answer  and  made  me  dreadfully  ashamed.  But 
I lent  him  books-partly,  upon  my  honor,  to  make  him 
think  that,  as  I had  them,  I did  know  something.  He 
read  everything  and  had  a lot  to  say  about  it.  I used  to 
tell  your  mother  he  had  a great  future.”  4, 

Vanderbank  shook  his  head  sadly  and  kindly.  So  he 
had.  And  you  remember  Nancy,  who  was  handsome, 
and  who  was  usually  with  them?” he  went  on. 

Mr  Longdon  looked  so  uncertain  that  he  explained  he 
meant  his  other  sister;  on  which  his  companion  said: 
i*  q[j  iiei  ? Yes,  she  was  charming — she  evidently  had  a 

^U^Wen°8he’s  in  the  midst  of  it  now.  She’s  married. 

“And  whom  did  she  marry?”  . „ 

“ A fellow  called  Toovey.  A man  m the  City. 

“Ob'”  said  Mr.  Longdon  a little  blankly.  Then  as  if 
to  retrieve  his  blankness:  “But  why  do  you  call  her 
Nancy?  Wasn’t  her  name  Blanche? 

“ Exactly— Blanche  Bertha  Vanderbank 

Mr  Longdon  looked  half  mystified  and  half  distressed. 
“ Anil  now  she’s  Nancy  Toovey?”  44  .. 

Vanderbank  broke  into  laughter  at  his  dismay.  That  s 
what  every  one  calls  her.” 

" Nobody  knows.  You  sec  you  were  right  about  ber 

^Mr^Lonirdon  gave  another  of  bis  soft,  smothered  8’gbs- 
be  bad  bSied  hick  again  to  the  flrst  photog.'apb  wb  ch 

he  looked  at  for  a longer  time.  Well,  it  wasu  t Her 

W^\fv  mother’s?  No  indeed.  Oh,  my  mother's  way-1” 
Vanderbank  wafted,  then  added  gravely:  " Site  was  taken 

iD Mr" Longdon  turned  half  round,  and  looking  ns  if  he 
were  about  to  reply  to  this;  but  instead  80  ^ 

proceeded  afresh  to  an  examination  of I tl  e <*pt 
In  t lif*  red  nlush  frame.  He  took  up  little  Aggie, 
appeared  to  interest  him,  and  abruptly  observed:  Nanda 

iSn.’.tNo.Pm'tyni.’arly  There's  a great  question  whether 

NMrLon'gdouco,;lUnuctl  to  inspect  her  more  favored 


friend;  which  led  him  after  a moment  to  bring  out:  " She 
ought  to  be,  you  know.  Her  grandmother  was.” 

Oh,  and  her  mother,”  Vanderbank  threw  in.  “ Don’t 
you  think  Mrs.  Brookenham  lovely?” 

Mr.  Longdon  kept  him  waiting  a little.  “ Not  so  lovely 
as  Lady  Julia.  Lady  Julia  had—”  He  faltered,  then,  as 
if  there  were  too  much  to  say,  disposed  of  the  question. 
“ Lady  Julia  had  everything.” 

Vanderbank  gathered  from  the  sound  of  the  words  an 
impression  that  determined  him  more  and  more  to  diplo- 
macy. “ But  isn’t  that  just  what  Mrs.  Brookenham  has?” 

This  time  the  old  man  was  prompt.  “ Yes,  she’s  very 
brilliant,  but  it’s  a totally  different  thing.”  He  laid  little 
Aggie  down  and  moved  away  as  if  without  a purpose; 
but  Vanderbank  presently  perceived  his  purpose  to  be 
another  glance  at  the  other  young  lady.  As  if  accidental- 
ly and  absently,  he  bent  again  oVerthe  portrait  of  Nanda. 
“ Lady  Julia  was  exquisite,  and  this  child’9  exactly  like 
her.” 

Vanderbank,  more  and  more  conscious  of  something 
working  in  him,  was  more  and  more  interested.  “ If 
Nunda’s  so  like  her,  was  she  so  exquisite?”  he  hazarded. 

“Oh  yes;  every  one  was  agreed  about  that.”  Mr. 
Longdon  kept  his  eyes  on  the  face,  trying  a little, Vander- 
bank even  thought,  to  conceal  his  own.  “ She  was  one 
of  the  greatest  beauties  of  her  day.” 

“Then  is  Nanda  so  like  her?”  Vanderbank  persisted, 
amused  at  his  friend’s  transparency. 

“Extraordinarily.  Her  mother  told  me  all  about 
her.” 

“ Told  you  she’s  as  beautiful  as  her  grandmother?” 

Mr.  Longdon  turned  it  over.  “Well,  that  she  has  just 
Lady  Julia’s  expression.  She  absolutely  has  it — I see  it 
here.”  He  was  delightfully  positive.  “She’s  much 
more  like  the  dead  than  like  the  living.” 

Vanderbank  saw  in  this  too  many  deep  things  not  to 
follow  them  up.  One  of  these  was,  to  begin  with,  that 
his  friend  had  not  more  than  half  succumbed  to  Mrs. 
Brookenham's  attraction,  if  indeed,  by  a fine  originality, 
he  lmd  not  resisted  it  altogether.  That  in  itself,  for  an 
observer  deeply  versed  in  this  lady,  was  delightful  and 
beguiling.  Another  indication  was  that  he  found  himself, 
in  spite  of  such  a break  in  the  chain,  distinctly  predisposed 
to  Nanda.  “If  she  reproduces  then  so  vividly  Lady 
Julia,”  the  young  man  threw  out,  “ why  does  she  strike 
you  as  so  much  less  pretty  than  her  foreign  friend  there, 
who  is,  after  all,  by  no  means  a prodigy?” 

The  subject  of  this  address,  with  one  of  the  photographs 
in  his  hand,  glanced,  while  he  reflected,  at  the  other.  Then 
witli  a subtlety  that  matched  itself  for  the  moment  with 
Vauderbank's,  “You  just  told  me  yourself  that  Agne- 
sina — ” 

“Is  ever  so  much  the  lovelier  of  the  two?  So  1 did. 
But  you’ve  promptly  recognized  it.  It’s  the  first  time,” 
Vanderbank  went  on,  to  let  him  down  more  gently,  “ that 
I’ve  heard  Mrs.  Brookenham  admit  the  girl’s  looks.” 

44  Her  own  girl’s?  4 Admit  ’ them?” 

44 1 mean  grant  them  to  be  even  as  good  as  they  are.  I 
myself,  I must  tell  you,  extremely  like  them.  I think 
Lady  Julia’s  granddaughter  has  iu  her  face,  in  spite  of 


“What  do  you  mean  by  everything?”  Mr.  Longdon 
broke  in  with  such  an  approach  to  resentment  that  his 
host’s  amusement  overflowed. 

“You’ll  see — when  you  do  see.  She  has  no  features. 
No,  not  one,”  Vanderbank  inexorably  pursued;  “unless 
Indeed  you  put  it  that  she  has  two  or  three  too  many. 
What  I was  going  to  say  was  that  she  has  in  her  expres- 
sion all  that’s  charming  in  her  nature.  But  beauty,  in 
London”— and,  feeling  that  he  held  his  visitor's  attention, 
he  gave  himself  the  pleasure  of  freely  unfolding  his  idea 
—“staring,  glaring,  obvious,  knock  down,  beauty,  as  plain 
as  a poster  on  a wall,  an  advertisement  of  soap  or  whis- 
key, something  that  speaks  to  the  crowd  and  crosses  the 
foot-lights,  fetches  such  a price  in  the  market  that  the 
absence  of  it.  for  a woman  with  a girl  to  marry,  inspires 
endless  terrors  and  constitutes  for  the  wretched  pair— to 
speak  of  mother  and  daughter  alone— a sort  of  social 
bankruptcy.  London  doesn’t  love  the  latent  or  the  lurk- 
ing, has  neither  time,  nor  taste,  nor  sense  for  anything 
less  discernible  than  the  red  flag  in  front  of  the  steam- 
roller. It  wants  cash  over  the  counter  and  letters  ten 
feet  high.  Therefore,  vou  see,  it’s  all,  as  yet,  rather  a 
dark  question  for  poor  Nanda— a question  that,  in  a way, 
quite  occupies  the  foreground  of  her  mother’s  earnest  lit- 
tle life.  How  will  she  look,  what  will  be  thought  of  her 
and  what  will  she  he  able  to  do  for  herself?  She’s  at  the 
age  when  the  whole  thing— speaking  of  her  appearance, 
her  possible  share  of  good  looks — is  still,  in  a manner,  in 
a fog.  But  everything  depends  on  it.” 

Mr.  Longdon,  by  this  time,  had  come  back  to  him. 
“Excuse  my  asking  it  again— for  you  take  such  jumps: 
what,  once  more,  do  you  mean  by  everything?” 

“ Why,  naturally,  her  marrying.  Above  all  her  marry- 
ing early.” 

Mr.  Longdon  stood  before  the  sofa.  “What  do  you 
mean  by  early?” 

“ Well,  we  do,  doubtless,  get  up  later  than  at  Beccles; 
but  that  gives  us,  you  see,  shorter  days.  I mean  in  a 
couple  of  seasons.  Soon  enough.”  Vanderbank  develop- 
ed, “ to  limit,  the  strain—”  He  broke  down,  in  gayety,  at 
his  friend’s  expression. 

“ Wlmt  do  you  mean  by  the  strain?” 

“ Well,  the  complication  of  her  being  there.” 

“ Being  where?” 

“You  do  put  one  through!”  Vanderbank  laughed.  But 
he  showed  himself  perfectly  prepared,  “Out  of  the  school- 
room, where  she  is  now.  In  her  mother’s  drawing-room. 
At  her  mother’s  fireside.” 

Mr.  Longdon  stared.  " But  where  else  should  she  be?” 

“ At  her  husband’s,  don’t  you  see?” 

Mr.  Longdon  looked  ns  if  lie  quite  saw,  yet  he  was 
nevertheless,  as  regards  his  original  challenge,  not  to  be 
put  off.  “Ah,  certainly,”  he  replied  with  a slight  stiff- 
ness, 44  but  not  as  if  she  had  been  pushed  down  the  chim- 
ney. All  in  good  time.” 

Vanderbank  turned  the  tubles  on  him.  “ What  do  you 
call  good  time?” 

“ Why,  time  to  make  herself  loved.” 

Vanderbank  wondered.  “ By  the  men  who  come  to  the 
house?” 

Mr.  Longdon  slightly  attenuated  this  way  of  putting  it. 
«« Yes— and  in  the  home  circle.  Where’s  the  ‘ strain  ’—of 
her  being  suffered  to  he  a member  of  it?  ’ 
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AN  OVERTURE. 

It  ia  in  fact  only  within  two  months  Unit  n winter  of 

music  of  really  hrilliant  importance  has  bee^  conm i « 

to  us  Theatrical  managers.  generally.  do  not  Jear  war 
abroad  or  war  fuirlv  near  home,  as  a thing  10  shut  up  thur 
shops  ’ The  public  turns  to  feigned  emuiiotis  nntt  supei- 
lieial  excitements  on  the  stage,  as  a relief  from  real  ones 
But  those  managers  whose  trade  is  the 
music  do  not  count  on  such  an  attitude.  -Music  goes 
deeper  into  the  mystery  of  human  emotion  than  any  book 
or  day  It  always  has  been  too  elusive,  too  subtle  a 
diversion  at  least  in  its  finest  forms,  for  an  appeal  to  pop- 
ular nerves-  and  it  will  likely  always  be  so.  Between 
seeking  distraction  at  a Chopin  recital,  or  going  to 
I ......  Miss  Henrietta  Petowker,  of  ilie  riieatie- Royal. 

Drury  Lane,  recite  “The  Blond-drinker's  Burial,  a pub- 
lic that  is  war- worried,  or  money-worried,  or  eveu  famine- 
worried,  will  haste  to  the  Burial  every  lime. 

But  the  protocol  is  signed,  and  a music- season  New 
York  is  to  have,  us  usual.  It  will  bo  one  of  the  highest 
pressure  fulness,  foreignness,  variety,  and  expense.  1 os- 
fiWy  one  might  use  the  phrase  that  each  autumn  is  apt 
to  see  generously  oust  about,  and  say  that  we  shall  have 
mi  “absolutely  unprecedented ” season.  Tins  would  not 
he  either  true  or  definite  enough,  even  in  lookitig  foi  lul  l 
to  eiulit  or  ten  series  of  orchestral  and  chmal  concerts,  to 
Italian  and  German  und  French  opera  with  a blazing 
galaxy  of  stars,  to  the  incessant  concert-work  of  many 
singers  and  players  tl.e  first  ill  reputation  and  virtuosity 
By'  many  such  winters.  New  Turk  is  seasoned  ns  s no 
othercity  in  the  world.  For  no  other  city  cun  and  will  pay 
as  much  to  hear  as  much.  But  in  spite  of  tl.e  shimmering 
und  sparkling  past,  over  which  some  of  us  older  stageis 
look  with  complacency,  and  a sense  that  we  know  veiy 
well  forsooth!  where  the  rareness  is,  there  lire  elements 
of  New  York’s  coming  six  months  of  music  of  a prodigal 
and  oppressive  richness. 

In  another  article  details  can  be  set  forth,  and  still  with 
timeliness.  But  it  is  of  immediate  interest  to  notice 
that  many  of  the  incidents  of  coming  months  arc  the 
result  of ‘escapes  from  last  spring’s  unexpected  ami- 
in  ut  least  one  mutter— saddeuing  perplexities.  Mr.  I Seidl  s 
death  brought  a group  of  the  most  significant  affairs  of 
this  winter  into  serious  quandary.  The  abrupt  sev- 
ering of  Mr.  Puiir’s  connection  with  the  Boston  bympliony 
Orchestra,  Mr.  Gran’s  prudent  list  of  “ifs”  and  “huts 
where  his  opera  in  the  Metropolitan  was  iu  question,  Mr. 
Walter  Damrosch’s  retirement  from  the  Symphony  So- 
ciety of  New  York— were  all  factors  of  change  and  un- 
certainty in  1897-8  for  the  outlook  on  1898-9  But  it 
is  now  September.  Things  have  smoothed  down  and 
peace  is  here,  aud  many  matters  are  settled  with  a judg- 
ment and  probable  success  quite  as  praiseworthy  as 
clashing  engagements,  internal  intrigues,  and  musical  pol- 
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Conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


tics  well  could  allow.  The  highest  musical  interests  of 
tfew  York  never — or  at.  most  hilt  once,  und  that  a good 
vliile  ago — really  depended  on  one  man.  Regrets  for  a 
leep  loss  ought  not  to  set  sensible  men  and  women  to  taili- 
ng as  if  our  orchestral  paralysis  were  at  hand,  and  inviting 
; very  body  to  rally  to  make  it  as  dismally  complete  as 
possible.  Mr.  Scab's  successor  as  the  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety’s conductor  and  as  the  head  of  the  fashionable 
Astoria  Concerts  will  be  Mr.  Paur.  Though  we  may  dis- 
pute ilie  need  of  all  Mr.  Paur’s  professional  gestures,  his 
capability  is  established.  Just  how  Mr.  Paur  will  get  on 
with  the  material  now  constituting  the  Philharmonic’s  or 
chest rn  perhaps  is  another  story.  We  will  wait  to  rend  it. 
To  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  which  New  York 
almost  considers  its  own  after  eleven  winters'  visits,  re- 
turns Mr.  Wilhelm  Gerickc.  one  of  the  very  lust  con- 
ductors living.  persona  grata  lo  the  baud,  and  remembered 
by  many  of  us  as  a great  factor— I might  have  written  the 
great  factor — in  its  attaining  its  perfection.  This  is  truth; 
even  in  our  recalling  that  Mr.  Nikisch  was  Mr.  Gerlcke’s 
successor,  and  that  the  making  up  of  the  orchestra's  ranks 
has  been  gradually  much  strengthened.  By  the -bye,  Mr. 
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Nikisch  himself  and  Um  ^ ^ 7. 

rt-setitiitit.i.s,  Mr.  Fra..: z Scha ''Mr.  Snlmlk  is 
Scitll's  |i<i8t  utidei  Mi.  Grn  olVcra  on  Gernitin  singes, 

a young  and  Bu/ln-^esih's  admirable  Na- 

m>  SL  in  act,  Mr.  Gnu.  hurriedly  bo™iv- 

KmfS  » cme^mydur uFCnventGard-  P^m- 

So  much  for  an  outline  of  what  tve  may  call Abe  season^ 

saiss=5sg|s 

colored.  But  how  imperfectly,  compared  with  what 
i,p  actual  freightage  of  arts  and  artists!  It  will  he 
noticed  by  those  whose  interest  leads  them  to  study  com- 
ivnatives  in  such  things  that  our  1898-9  season  will  be 
different  from  one  or  another  of  its  famous  predecessor 
chiefly  Results  of  the  lively  cotillon  of  conductors 
_ , s„rt  0f  midden  “all  hands  round,  or  puss-in-tlm-coi 
ner  sucli  indeed  fts  we  have  not  had  in  many  years,  m 
the'return  of  something  like  a just  balance  between  opera 
and 'concert  events,  beau.se  of  the  Melropo  .tan  s prepnriu 
tions  for  a long  and  popular  campaign,  instead  of  locking 
Bs  doom,  ns  was  the  case  last  year;  and  in  the  ret, ret, lent 
of  one  old  orchestral  society.  I lie  real  aggregate  of  eon 
certs  of  the  first,  second,  or  lliirtl  class  will  not  be  much 
greater  than  in  various  winters  past.  T lie  most  significant 
addition  to  these,  by  the-bye,  comes  in  the  decision  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra  to  add  five  matinees  lo  its 
scheme  of  New  York  engagements,  and  in  the  proposed 
visit  of  the  Berlin  Philharmonic. 

Sucli  a simple  reference  to  conductors  to  he  with  us  is 
eloquent  enough.  The  array  of  great  singers  and  great 
players  visiting  America  between  now  and  next  spring  is. 

however,  something  to  amaze  anybody  except  a Londoner 
or  a New-Yorker.  That  is  no  exaggeration.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal may  be  said  to  inaugurate  the  star-procession.  He  is 
to  open  the  season  on  the  evening  of  October  23;  but  he 
is  merely  a regimental  member  when  we  add  Lieblmg, 
Sauer,  Burmeister,  Cnrrefio,Siloti,Joseffy,Aus der  Ohc,  Zel- 
deurust.  Of  violinists  will  come  a long  list,  headed  by 
Burmester,  Marteau,  Madam  Urso,  and  Mrs.  Powell.  And 
when  we  cast  our  eye  over  the  singing-folk  of  the  winter 
we  have  again  our  old  feeling  that  the  opera-houses  of 
Europe  have  been  plundered  to  make  a New  A ork  holi- 
day Eames,  Calve.  Melba,  Gadsky.  Patti.  Heinck-Schu- 
innun,  B renin.  Nordica,  de  Yere,  Ternina.  tie  Rcszkc, 
Van  Dyk,  Albert,  Alvarez,  Dippel,  Plangon,  Campamm! 
What  is  meant  by  such  an  assemblage,  under  one  man- 
agement or  another,  all  for  our  delectation,  is  a marvel  it 
we  realize  their  individual  “ rating,”  as  sailors  say. 

At  present  the  town  is  still  apt  to  be  a warm  town.  The 
annual  outbreak  of  cheerful  comic  opera  by  Sir.  Hopper 
and  Mr.  Wilson,  the  vivacities  of  “A  Runaway  Girl,  ’ at 
Daly's  Theatre,  and  the  sincere  and  often  excellent  work 
of  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Company’s  doings  at  the 
American  Theatre,  satisfy  the  hour  and  the  public.  Of 
“The  Charlatan”  and  “The  Little  Corporal,”  and  of  two  or 
three  of  the  Castle  Square  revivals, I shall  speak  presently. 

There  is  one  aspect  of  the  long  hot  summer  that 
people  not  on  music’s  watch-towers  do  not  plainly  dis- 
cern. I mean  the  comparative  lethargy  of  music  every- 
where as  a creative  art;  producing,  if  not  actually  new 
forms,  at  least  new  examples  of  interest  ami  beauty  on 
old  models.  Composers'  work  time  is  apt  to  be  between 
seasons.  Little  new  work  of  mark  have  we.  Has  music 
really  come  to  an  end  creatively,  so  far  as  any  valuable 
fruits  are  concerned?  Must  we  wait — or  yield  to  another 
generation  time  to  wait — for  some  new  and  quickening 
development  that  shall  begin  a new  period,  and  more 
plainly  show  how,  as  our  century  ends,  all  is  dulling 
down,  and  that  nobody  has  anything  to  say  worth  saying? 
Fifteen  years  have  wrought  havoc  in  the  ranks  of  cre- 
ative musical  genius  and  influence.  Wagner.  Brahms, 
Bruckner,  Rubinstein,  Tsclmikovsky,  Gounod,  Ponchielli 
—they  arc  gone.  Germany  is  in  a state  of  musical  coma, 
despite  the  fact  that  Goldmark,  Humperdinck,  Kienzl, 
and  sundry  others  are  busy.  You  cannot  make  a Bungert 
into  a Wagner,  though  you  stuff  him  with  Ilomer  and 
musical  mechanics,  and  build  a theatre  for  his  spectacular 
Trilogy  all  about  Ulysses.  The  brilliant  artificiality  of 
French  music  only  interests  us  in  a few  of  its  best  operas 
and  concert  works.  Two  or  three  over -advertised  and 
busy  artificers — always  dexterous,  never  great — do  all  that 
is  heard  of,  outside  complacent  Paris.  Most  Russians 
are  yet  too  barbaric,  and  America’s  time  comes  on  very 
slowly.  Only  one  really  great  universally  considered  com- 
poser is  alive  to  day.  That  one  is  Verdi, nearly  eighty,  and 
lie  will  write  no  nu>re.  But  let  us  take  heart  even  in  con- 
fessing to  this  twilight  of  the  nods.  An  art  need  not 
perish  when  it  ceases  lo  be  imposingly  productive,  so  long 
ns  the  world  preserves  taste  and  clear-sightedness  toward 
the  unlimited  supply  of  masterpieces  from  the  past;  and 
so  long  as  we  have  an  unlimited  supply  of  musical  intel- 
ligences that  can  unfold  them  to  our  delight. 

E.  iKKXjRUs  Stevenson. 


„„  absorbing  manner  was  no  less  evident  in  The  Pru- 
an  alisnrun  ife  njaloguo  and  incident  being  granted, 

little  WHS  lucking,  except  perl, ups  a knowledge  of  sisge- 
craft  To  sssure  Success  in  writing  plnys  for  nowadays 
d ose  who  can  write  plays  do  not  lmve  to  bo  made  o 
vdre  Mays.  AS  Mr.  Hope’s  literary  heart  is  known  to 
have  been  divided  between  tl.e  modern  real, stic  novel, 
under  the  influence  of  which  be  wrote  ins  early  and  tin- 
successful  books,  and  the  romantic  bile  of  adventure,  to 
which  lie  owes  bis  later  successes,  it  was  a question  of 
some  curiosity  under  what  influence  lie  would  approach 
t o stage  " The  Lady  Ursula  ” is  as  frankly  u play  of 


VIRGIN r A MANNED  SOTHERN  IN  THE  DUEL  SCENE 
OF  “THE  ADVENTURE  OP  LADY  URSULA.” 


adventure  as  was  the  dramatization  of  The  Prisoner  of 
Zenda. ; but  that  is  not  nil.  In  plot  and  in  dialogue  Mr. 
Hope’s  first  play— whether  or  not  he  was  aware  of  the 
fact  — is  written  under  ihe  influence  of  the  plays  ot 
Shakspere’s  best  comic  period,  in  particular  “As  You 
Like  It.” 

To  achieve  the  atmosphere  of  unreality  necessary  to 
the  romantic  comedy,  Shakspere  — or  rather  Thomas 
Lodge,  from  whom  Shakspere  took  his  plot— transported 
his  people  to  a Forest  of  Arden  where  lions  abound.  1 o 
a modern,  this  brave  license  of  the  Elizabethan  fancy  is 
denied;  but  we  still  permit  ourselves  romance  ami  un- 
reality when  it  is  projected  into  a bygone  century,  lo 
make  the  Lady  Ursulas  adventure  ns 
A Lion  Iu  the  plausible  as  he  could,  Mr.  Hope  chose 
Forest  or  Arden.  tlie  eiir]y  ejgi,,eeutl,  century,  with  its  glit- 
ter, its  superficial  charm,  and  its  shallow  convention  o 

(gallantry.  If  the  plot  is  impossible  even  for  the  days  ol 
point -luce  and  Damascus  blades,  he  plainly  says  to  us: 
Permit  me  also  my  lions  in  the  Forest  of  Arden.  >-ii 
Georoe  Sylvester  (Mr.  Sothern),  having  been  revolted  by  an 
affair  of  honor,  lias  forsworn  the  gallantries  ot  the  day- 
Though  a famous  swordsman,  he  will  fight  no  more 
duels;  and  no  woman  shall  cross  his  threshold.  A neigh- 
bor of  his.  the  beautiful  Lady  Ursula  Barrington  (Airs. 
Virginia  Harned  Sothern),  makes  a wager,  m a spirit  ol 
adventure,  that  she  will  enter  his  house,  and  counterfeits 
a fainting  spell  at  the  forbidden  threshold.  The  obdu- 
rate Sir  George  directs  that  she  be  taken  to  the  pot  let  s 
lodge.  Her  elder  brother,  who  is  ignorant  of  her  plot.  . 
happens  by,  construes  this  into  an  insult,  and  forces  at r 
George  to  break  the  half  of  his  resolve  by  engaging  to 
fight  a duel.  The  Lady  Ursula  realizes  that  this  means 
death  to  her  brother.  She  is  made  to  see  also  that  thong  t 
the  levity  of  her  action  in  pretending  to  faint  extenuates 
the  inhospitality  of  her  treatment,  a brother  canuot  urge 
a sister's  folly  in  order  to  escape  so  skilful  an  opponent. 
Donning  the  hunting-suit  of  a younger  brother  who  is 
absent  in  France,  she  crosses  the  forbidden  threshold,  ana 
after  a dramatic  interview  with  Sir  George  succeeds  m 
averting  the  duel.  She  acts  the  man  so  badly,  however, 
that  not  only  does  Sir  George  suspect  who  she  is.  but  in 
the  subsequent  development  of  the  plot  she  is  forced  into 
a duel  with  one  of  Sir  Georges  friends.  Realizing  her 
danger.-S/r  George  urges  a previous  claim  lo  fight,  the 
Lady  Ursula  faces  him  bravely.  At  the  last  me  mint  lie 
refuses  to  fire,  alleging  the  only  possible  excuse,  an  inter- 
est in  the  supposed  youth's  sister — that  is  U>  say,  in  'be 
Lady  Ursula.  In  a love  passage  that  follows  it  transpires 
that,  the  misogynist  has  indeed  fallen  in  love,  and  that 
his  love  is  returned.  The  fourth  act  deals  with  unimpor- 
tant developments  and  ends  with  a declaration  of  love. 


— w u mr  ”, . II k. . msazr  1 

“Thf.  Ailventure  of  Lady  Ursula,”  which  is  launched 
on  a prosperous  career  at  the  Lyceum,  is  Mr.  Anthony 
Hope’s  first  attempt  ait  writing  a play. 
l»f  mVswiuTil'r  1 H°Pe  has  the  power  of  making 

° a von!! H " people  talk  entertainingly  was  evident 
enough  iu  The  Dolly  Dialogues,  the  work 
which  brought  him  into  prominence  as  a literary  fig- 


f/idy  Ursula's  breeches  recall  the  doublet  and  hose  of 
Shakspere’s  many  masquerading  heroines;  her  duel  re- 
calls  Viola's  duel.  Mr.  Hope  also  repeats  all  the  jests  wis- 
ing out  of  the  fact  tlmt  Jjidg  Ursula  is  present  when  she 
is  supposed  absent:  the  masquerading  Ursula  protests 
that  it  grieves  her  to  speak  of  the  Lady  Ursula's  defects 
as  to  speak  of  her  own,  just  as  l lie  masquerading  Rosalind 
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Ursula  is  without  skirts  and  is  also  with- 
out beard  is  as  like  Rosalind;  and  her  stag- 
gering under  a clap  on  the  shoulder  is 
very  like  Viola.  The  whole  manner  of  the 
wit,  moreover,  is  Elizabethan.  When  the 
Lady  Ursula  is  choosing  a suit  from  her 
brother’s  wardrobe,  she  rejects  various  ones 
in  a passage  that  has  the  movement  of  the 
famous  passage  where  Portia  satirizes  the 
defects  of  her  various  suitors.  She  ends 
with  rejecting  a sage-green  suit  because  she 
is  “not  wise'’  atul  has  "no  man  yet  to  be 
jealous  of."  The  quip  carries  one  back  to 
the  fathers  of  elaborate  old  English  verbal 
twists,  John  Lyly  and  his  Daphnes.  Such 
resemblances  as  can  be  cited  are  the  barest 
and  least  important  of  nil.  The  dialogue 
throughout  has  the  spirit  and  movement 
of  “ As  You  Like  It."  and  awakens  endless 
echoes  and  suggestions.  Yet  the  play  of  jest 
and  fancy  has  a quality  of  its  own,  and  an 
excellence  that  at  times  recalls  the  modern 
masters  of  dialogue — Pinero,  Wilde,  and,  let 
us  add,  Mr.  Hope  himself.  When  the  Par- 
son savs  “ There  is  no  virtue  wiihout  temp- 
tation,” lie  is  answered,  " Where  there  is 
temptation  there  remains  very  little  virtue." 
The  misogynist  Sir  George  calls  Bluebeard 
“a  wise  man,  but  given  to  repealing  hope- 
less experiments,”  and  asserts  that  the 
Martyrs  "welcomed  heaven  because  lliev 
were  leaving  their  wives  behind  them.”  { f 
the  atmosphere  of  the  play  is  that  of  Slink- 
sperian  comedy,  there  is  certainly  nothing 
for  which  we  could  he  more  grateful  this 
side  of  the  spirit  of  authentic  creation, 
in  The  Dolly  Dialogues  there  was  a touch 
of  this  spirit  — a humor  that  was  at  once 
poignant  and  divining.  The  Lady  Ursula , 
charming  as  she  is,  is  without  the  authentic 
touch.  Yet  the  play  is  a most  interesting 
essay,  and  promises  much  better  things  to 
come. 


bears  the  Rosalind  and  the  Viola  with  which 
one  is.  most  familiar.  Her  work  is  so  fin- 
ished in  externals  that  one  is  forced  to  judge 
it  by  a high  standard;  and  judged  by  a high 
standard  it  has  marked  defects.  There  is 
no  indication  that  she  has  felt  the  part  in  the 
least  psychologically.  There  is  scarcely  a 
flash  of  feminine  intuition,  and  not  one  of 
the  thousand  shadings  and  gradations  of 
expression  that,  unless  I am  mistaken,  are  to 
be  divined  in  the  part.  Think  of  a woman 
in  man  s clothes,  in  a man’s  lodgings,  facing 
the  muzzle  of  a pistol!  Mrs.  Sot  hern  could 
scarcely  look  more  arch  and  more  uncon- 
cerned if  she  were  facing  a camera.  She 
faints  afterward,  to  he  sure,  when  she  is 
alone  with  Sir  George,  but  in  a perfunctory 
manner,  and  is  presently  as  charming  and 
composed  as  ever. 

The  settings  of  the  second  and  third  acts 
are  done  with  the  utmost  care.  Yet  there 
is  not  a trace  of  pedantry.  Mr.  Sothern 
permits  himself  the  anachronism  of  Braun 
photographs  of  a portrait  by  Valesquez,  and 
several  by  Gainsborough;  and  the  effect  jus- 
tifies him.  Especially  to  be  praised  is  the 
.nice  subordination  of  the  setting  to  the  scene, 
so  different  from  the  splendid  impertinences 
of  scenery  with  which  Sir  Henry  Irving  is 
extinguishing  his  acting.  Mr.  Solhcrn's  set- 
tings are  a rich  and  finely  adapted  accom- 
paniment to  his  acting,  and  give  harmony 
to  a performance  that  is  throughout  a lux- 
ury to  the  seuses.  John  Corbin. 

ON  CERTAIN  WILY  DOVES. 

"Let’s  shed  our  claws!"  said  the  chicken- 
hawk 

To  the  calm  and  peaceful  hen. 

They  shed  their  claws,  they  took  a walk, 

And  then! 


In  structure  the  play  is  far  from  perfect. 

In  the  first  act  nothing  whatever  happens, 
anil  two  of  the  four  characters  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  main  course  of  tlier  story. 

The  act  serves  only  to  explain  circumstances 
which  are  brought  out  with  sufficient  clear- 
ness in  the  second  act,  when  the  main  action 
begins.  To  open  with  the  second  act  would 
require  considerable  constructive  skill,  hut 
it  would  avoid  the  redundance  and  the 
tedium  of  the  first  act  of  explanation.  The 
last  of  the  four  acts  is  similarly  needless. 

After  the  duel  and  the  love  passage  that 
close  the  third  act,  there  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  Sir  George  has  discovered  Lady 
[Ursula’s  disguise,  and  has  fallen  deeply  in 
love  with  her.  In  itself  the  fourth  act  is 
commonplace  and  without  a breath  of  dra- 
matic suspense.  It  is  obviously  necessary 
only  to  drag  out  the  play  to  the  limit  of  an 
evening’s  entertainment.  The  second  and 
third  acts,  on  the  other  hand,  are  admirably 
constructed,  and  arc  full  of  dramatic  move- 
ment and  dramatic  suspense.  If  at  the  end 
of  the  third  net  Lady  Ursula's  identity  had 
been  revealed — for  instance,  by  making  bet- 
brother  return  to  his  lodgings  where  the  duel 
has  taken  place — the  play  would  have  had 
a vigorous  nnd  effective  ending. 

The  acting  of  Mr.  Sothern ’s  company  is 
one  of  the  few  things  that  tend  to  make  up 
for  the  rarity  in  America  of  stock  companies 
of  the  better  class.  No  detail  of  make-up 
or  of  expression  is  slurred  or  otherwise 
neglected.  The  unimportant  part  of  Lady 
Ursula's  servant  is  taken  by  no  less  an  actor 
than  Mr.  Rowland  Buckstone,  and  his  fa- 
miliar touch  of  grotesque  gives  a welcome 
variety  to  the  piece.  Sir  George's  servant 
is  Mr.  C.  P.  Flockton,  whose  long  associa- 
tion with  lending  actors  in  England  and 
America  has  given  him  an  almost  acndcmic 
correctness  and  ease.  Mr.  A.  R.  Lawrence 
gives  a graceful  rendering  of  his  part.  Mr. 

Merton  Selten  takes  the  part  of  an  old-world 
coxcomb  with  a humor  that  is  a irifle  abated 
by  his  great  unction  of  manner.  As  Lady 
Ursula's  elder  brother,  Mr.  Royclon  Ei  lynne 
appears  with  a manliness  and  simplicity  of 
manner  that  are  as  unusual  as  they  are  de- 
lightful. Ilis  part  is  not  "fat”  in  the  His- 
trionic sense,  and  lie  awakens  little  response, 
in  the  audience;  but  his  bearing  gives  a sub-* 
dued  richness  to  the  scene  which  is  none  the 
less  felt.  To  attempt  to  characterize  the 
virtues  of  Mr.  Sothern ’s  familiar  acting 
would  be  to  squander  adjectives.  As  far  as 
the  limitations  of  his  part  permit  he  is  at  his 
best.  In  the  moments  before  the  duel,  while 
the  pistols  are  being  loaded,  his  face  is  alive 
with  blending  emotions  ami  his  manner  is 
charged  with  magnetism.  Such  a passage  of 
quiet  power  kindles  despair  at  his  manner- 
isms. At  times  it  seems  as  if  there  is  no- 
thing lie  will  not  sacrifice  to  superficial 
smoothness  nnd  charm  of  delivery.  In  a 
passage  leading  up  to  the  duel  scene,  I/idy 
Ursula,  iu  boots  and  breeches,  bids  fair  to 
faint,  as  she  had  pretended  to  faint  in  propria 
persona  at  Sir  George's  tli  resliold.  Sir  George 
hovers  over  the  chair  of  the  supposed  younger 
brother,  and  says,  with  an  effective  cadence, 

“ Are  you  fainting  too!"  There  is  a fine 
mingling  of 'irony  nnd  tenderness  in  his  man- 
ner. but  nothing  short  of  the  harsher,  "Are 
you  fainting  too!”  explains  either  his  irony 
or  his  tenderness.  Mrs.  Sothern  has  never 
been  as  effective  in  a part  like  the  present, 
though  she  1ms  attempted  several  of  them. 

Her  costume  is  a marvel  of  scenic  propriety 
and  good  taste,  and  her  manner  throughout 
suggests  careful  schooling.  If  in  the  charm 
of  her  sheer  physical  exuberance  she  re- 
minds one  of  Miss  Ada  Rukwn^tho  fact  is  I . 

doubtless  due  to  the  resoifblune^  her  part  r* 

VIjO  QIC. 


"Let’s  shed  our  teeth!”  said  the  hungry 
wolf 

To  the  soft  and  fleecy  ram. 

They  shed  their  teeth  aud  wandered  off— 
Poor  lamb! 

"Let’s  shed  our  tricks!"  said  the  steerer 
bold 

To  the  farmer  green  ns  grass. 

They  shed  their  tricks,  and  the  farmer’s  gold 
Was  brass! 

*'  Let’s  shed  our  arms!"  said  the  wily  Czar 
To  the  rest  of  the  ruling  pack. 

They  shed  their  arms;  then  Asia  far: 
Cossack!  J.  K.  B. 


Auviceto  Mothers.— Mks. Winslow’s  Soothivo 
SVKUP  should  always  he  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrlura. 

-[AM  ' 

DON’T  BE  CARELESS. 

IM  these  days  of  nurse  - maids  the  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  a ereat  safe- 
guard to  the  health  of  the  little 


CARLSBAD  MUD  BATHS  IN  AMERICA. 

There  has  just  been  discovered  an  alkali  inud  of 
great  strength  at  a location  of  twenty-one  miles  from 
Chicago.  This  mud  is  an  absolute  cure  for  rheumatism 
and  all  diseases  caused  by  uric  acid  in  the  system,  and  is 
a practical  duplicate  of  the  celebrated  C’AKLSHAD  mud. 
Two  doctors  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  mud  hatli 
cure,  and  having  a large  clientele,  want  some  one  will- 
ing to  invest  $15,000  for  the  establishment  of  the  bus- 
iness. A first-class  hotel  on  grounds  can  be  leased  on 
favorable  terms.  Hotel  now  used  for  summer  resort 
business  only.  Fort/  minutes  from  Chicago.  Forty 
trains  daily.  Five  minutes  from  depot.  This  is  an  ex- 
ceptional opportunity  to  make  big  money,  and  it  will 
pay  to  investigate.  Address,  Doctor,  P.  O.  Box  14d, 
New  York  City.— [A Jr'.] 


Strength e 
Abbott’s,  "" 

-[AM 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Cigar  Smokers 

arc  finding  out  what  a very  satisfactory  smoke 
there  is  in  those  little  tigttrs  called 

Van  Bibber 
Little  Cigars 

and  the  demand  for  them  — from  the  most 
fastidious  and  exacting  smokers  — is  increasing 
astonishingly. 

Quality  and  Common  Sense 

are  two  of  the  reasons  that  have  created  this 
demand.  We  never  vary  the  “fyilitj"  — 
the  other  reason  should  cause  you  to  ask  for 
them,  or  send  25c.  (in  stamps)  for  10.  They 
will  be  sent  by  return  mail,  prepaid,  in  special 
pocket  pouch,  anywhere. 

H.  Ellis  & Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 
merican  Tobacco  Co.,  Successor 
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This  man  has  E 

neglected  to  » f|  if  TM  | T/-T 

s#  jHAVIMb 

dreads  shavingnow, 

but  realizes  how  dis-  4 

gusting  his  appearance  If  14 

is,  and  feels  mean  and  jj  s 

uncomfortable.  He  is 

much  distressed 

He  gives  a sigh  of  relief.  He  remembers 
Williams’  Shaving 
Stick.  He  applies  the 
thick,  creamy  lather. 
His  “stubby”  beard 
immediately  yields  to 
its  softening  influence. 
His  razor  glide  r> 
smoothly  over  his  face. 

Shaving  has  lost  its 
terrors. 


“I  OUGHT  TO  SHAVE.* 

Williams’  Soaps 

i for  sale  everywhere,  but 


are  for  sale  everywhere,  but 
if  your  dealer  does  not  sup- 
ply you,  we  mail  them— to 
any  _ address— postpaid  on 
receipt  of  price. 

Williams1  Shaving  Stickf  25c. 
Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Toap,  10c 


Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25c. 
Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50c 


Jersey  Cream (Toi!et)Soap,  15c. 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers’), 
6 Round  Cakes,  i lb.,  40c. 
Exquisite  also  for  toilet. 
Trial  cake  for  2c.  stamp. 


1 


THE  J.  B. WILLIAMS’  CO. 
Glastonbury,  Conn.,  U.S.A. 

London:  64  Gt.  Russell  St. 

Sydney;  161  Clarcr.ce  St. 


sensations  “ i h ave  shaved. " 

that  every 

man  does  who  uses  Williams’  Shaving 
Stick.  See  how  happy  he  looks ! 


The  most  pungent,  exhilarating  and  refreshing  Perfume. 
Used  by  persons  of  refinement.  Imported  into  America 
for  three-quarters  of  a Century.  Be  sure  to  get  “ No. 
471  1,”  which  is  the  standard  in  all  civilized  countries. 

MULHENS  &.  KROPFF,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  AGENTS 


Manhattan, 
Martini,  Whiskey, 
Holland  Gin.  Tom  Gin, 
Vermouth,  And  York 

ACocktailMustBe 
ColdTo  BeGoodiTo 
Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
OverCrackec  Ice. 
(Not  Shaven)  Stir 
And  Strain  Off. 


Beeman’s 


The 

Original 

Pepsin 
Qum  I 


Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness,  t 


All  Others  Are  Imitations. 


4 


THE  CELEBRATED 


Boker’sbitterq  gOHMER 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  aaainst  M ■■  ™ 

dyspepsia  1 an  appetizer  and  a pro-  ^ I Heads  the  List  of  the 

ky  • Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

or  DruxKi't-  Cantlonr— The  buyinjfpuWIe  will  please  not  ec 


HARPER’S  CATALOGUE, 

thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will 


be  sent  by 
receipt  of  tei 


to  any  address  on 


S— O- 

Ncw  York 
Wnrerooms 

Origin 


I (VI  E— R 

SOMMER  BUILDING 

Fifth  Ave..  cor  2Zd  St. 


jlfr 


PENN  STATE 


MOSCOW DEDICATION  OF  THE  MONUMENT  TO  ALEXANDER  II— [Sfe  Pack  974  ] 


THE  ADVENTURE  OF  LADY  URSULA,”  AT  TI1E  LYCEUM  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK— THE  DUEL  SCENE  AT  THE  END  OF  THE  THIRD  ACT, 

[See  Tiue  970.] 


Digitized  b; 
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HOW  IT  WORKS 

^■"ihAMMERLESS 

SAFETY 

X^^REVOLVER 

SMITH 
I WESSON 


THE  SIGNAL  READS 
INSURE  IN 


**FEEDS  THE  BODY  AND  THE  BRAIN 

The  American  Cereal  Co. Chicago 


12  DIFFERENT  STYU5 

SEND  FOR  CATALOGUE 





A TRIP  TO  JAMAICA 


There  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Eastman  Kodak 


luler-Statc  Fair  at  Trenton,  September 
26,  27,  28 , 29,  pud  30. 

Tlie  great  Inter -Stale  Fair,  located  on  the 
New  York  Division  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
three  miles  oust  of  Trenton,  grows  more  exten- 
sive and  interesting  eucli  year,  and  the  exhibi- 
tion to  be  held  on  September  26,  27,  28,  29,  and 
30  promises  to  be  unusually  comprehensive  and 
attractive.  Every  department  will  be  replete 
with  superior  and  iiulructivo  displuys.  The 
blooded-stock  exhibit  will  be  particularly  fine, 
and  the  daily  programme  of  races  contains  the 
speediest  classes  obtainable.  Circus  acts  of  rare 
merit  and  daring  and  vaudeville  entertainments 
of  all  kinds  will  be  R esented. 

The  lnrg'  * "'“fhttJFered  in  the  manifold  ex- 
hibits and  c.  aeure  unusual  efforts  in  the 

endeavor  to  py  , pperiority  in  the  various  de- 
partments. ; 

The  Penneylvatri  Railroad  Company,  as  is  its 
yearly  custom.  . ill  sell  excursion  tickets  on 
this  occasion  at  greatly  reduced  rates  from  sta- 
tions within  a wide  radius,  and  special  trains 
over  the  New  York,  Belvidere  and  Aruboy  Di- 
visions will  be  run  through  to  the  ground x,  thus 
avoiding  street-car  transfer.  The  management 
of  the  Fair  has  put  forth  extraordinary  efforts 


Half  the  charm  of  a photographic  outing  is  lost 
if  one  carries  along  several  pounds  of  glass  plates 
and  holders  and  has  every  moment  filled  with 
anxiety  for  their  safety. 


Kodaks 


use  non-breakable  film  cartridges,  which  weigh 
ounces  where  plates  weigh  pounds. 

KODAKS  $5.00  to  $35  00. 

Catalogues  frit  at  agencies  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


TIS  THE  VIM,  SNAP,  AND  SPARKLE, 


financial 


Why,  the  most  delicious  and  exquisite 

WjT  Natural  Champagne 

i HA  Fermented  in  the  bottle.  Excels  in  health- 
giving  properties.  Ask  your  dealer  for  it, 
l!  or  address 

M The  New  Hammondsport  Wine  Co, 

[l  /a  Hammondsport,  N.  Y. 

a Tomore  thoroughly  introduce  our  productions,  we  will  deliverat 
M 1/  any  point  in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  hav- 
mr  ina  an  express  office,  one  assorted  case  containing  twelve  bottles 
| as  follows:  One  pint  each  of  Golden  Age.  Beef  Iron  anj  Wme,  and 

Brand,. and  nine ou.rtbo “““f a-orteJS*'" 


given. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Credit. 

Brown  Brothers  & Co, 

Hankkks,  No.  59  Wall  Stkekt. 


making  I doz.  varieties,  on 


LIFE  INSURANCE  for  Nlen.WomenSiChildren 
ALL  AGES...Amounts  $15  to  *50,000 

Write  for  information 

THE  PRUDENTIAL 

Insurance  Company  of  America 

John  F.  Drjrdrn,  Pres.  Home  Office  s Newark,  -V.4. 


EARL  ft. WILSON'S 

l.  i rsj  e;  rsi 

COLLARS &CUFFS 

BEST  IN  THE  WORLD 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

fcl  • a delicious 


; drink  and  a piquant  relish. 


“Concentrated  Beef” 

iavui  vf  prltr.3  roast  beef  in  a condensed 
Strengthens  the  convalescent. 

■ It  gives  fifty  ways  of  using  Vigor*!. 

COMPANY.  CHICAGa 


Represents  all  the  nutriment  and  flavor  of  prime 

orm.  It  builds  up  the  invalid.  

Our  Chafing  Dish  Recipe  Book  sent  upon  request. 


t of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.  Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pcpsalt  and  use  it  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals.  If  you  have  indigestion  your 
stomach  does  not  supply  the  necessary 
amount  of  the  dissolving  or  digestive 
I juices.  Pcpsalt  taken  in  place  of  salt  at 
Kuv  your  meals  makes  good  this  de- 
■Mjgfc  ficiency,  as  you  take  with  every 
mouthful  of  vour  food  a similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
and  at  the  right  time,  and  your 
indigestion  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker 
bottle  and  try  it. 

Bfllf;  Price  25  cents,  postpaid. 

The  Vaupei.  Samaritan  Co., 
ll/n  45  sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


Have  8 to  10  times  the  power  of 


passes. 


jng  Jewelers  and  opticians  throughout  t 
States.  Among  them : ^ . . 

Men/  York — Theodore  B.  Starr,  F.t.-Schnu 
l.embke.  Queen  & Co..  Ga  Nun  a.  I 
Brooklyn- }:  U-  Hoecker.^ia  l-'flronSi- 
Chicago—  C.'D.  PcatotW.  Spaulding  St  Co..  Hi 

& Co.,  N.  Watry.  H.iloiNch. 

J’Jt iladetph in — Queen  & Co., . Bouschur  & Ik 
iams.  Brown  & harle. 
iYashington — Franklin  & Co..  Moore  & l-e 


Actual  Size.. 

Prices  Range  from  $ 44.50  to  $72.50. 


Aloe  Co.,  Frker  Hr 
-Hirsch  & Kayscr, 
. H.  Kahn. 


•A  PERFECT  FOOD  — as  Wholesome 
as  it  is  Delicious.** 


Walter  Bauer  & Co.’s 

@ Breakfast 


Elastic- 

Ribbed 

UNION 

SUITS 


FALL,  1898. 

Ladies’  Faced  Cloths 
and  Fancy  Suitings 

in  all  the  New  Shades  and  Designs. 

Golf  and  Cycle  Cloths  and  Cloakings. 

Men’s  Wear. 

English,  Irish,  and  Scotch  Trouserings, 
Suitings  and  Overcoatings  in  Fall  and 
Winter  Weights. 


nre  complete  ■Pdrr- 

KcTaSSIxiBI 

tilt  lug  like  * *lo'£ 
but  M»rtlj  »»d  " *Vj 

out  prenunre.  ■" 
* . . - J..un  1 in 


jjl  ; i'll  The  Standard  for 

H6  j ‘ ’ f II  Purity  and 

Excellence.... 

Tr»le-M»rk. 

Costs  less  than  one  cent  a cup. 

Our  Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package. 


Campers  and  Yachtsmen 


MATTRESSES  ami  CUSHIONS.  Water- 
proof- Idirht— Convenient.  Made  in  any 
shape  or  size  desired. 

Illustrated  catalog ve  sent  free  on  application. 

MECHANICAL  FABRIC  CO., 

Air-Woods  Department.  PROVIDENCE.  R.  I. 


other  kind  ® 

tain  •uch  P' 
for  dre**®'* 


Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

ESTABLISHED  1780. 


way 


NEW  YORK. 


nauiaii  u*  vauuviuu tv  sx,  vu«> 

BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED  1813. 

2 Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Transact  a General  Ranking  Businey*},  including  the 
Purchase  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Ronds,  and  Grain,  for 
Investment  or  on  Margin. 

Dealers  in  Government  and  Railroad  Ronds. 

Rooks  containing  Four -Year  Range  of  Prices, 
Dividends,  and  Earnings  sent  free  on  request. 

A Permanently  Invested  Fund  of  over  TWO  HUN- 
DRED AND  TWENTY -FOUR  THOUSAND 
DOLLARS  Is  held  as  a Guaranteed  Security  for  all 
persons  having  business  with  us. 

Correspondence  solicited. 


Books  by 

VARINA  ANNE  JEFFERS0N-DAV1S 


Hemington 

Standard  Typewriter^ 


$ A ROMANCE  OF  SUMMER  SEAS.  A Novel.  Post 

% 8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Si  25. 

t Miss  Davis  lias  handled  her  pint  with  much  skill  and  refinement,  the  story  has 

& good  action  and  sustained  interest. — A*.  Times. 


Joseph  Ciliott’s 

STEEL  PENS. 

GOLD  MEDAL,  paris  exposition,  1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AWARD. 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  & BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  Rew  York,  H.  Y. 


THE  VEILED  DOCTOR.  A Novel.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Si  25- 

ranted  to  tell  and  hoiv 


From  the  opening  paragraph  its  author  has  km 
-anted  to  tell  it. — N.  V.  Critic. 


W a 1.1.1  no  for  n,  Con n bctjcut. 

ROSEMARY  HALL,  a Country  School  for  Girls. 

MISS  RUNTZ  REES,  Principal. 
Ninth  year  begins  Oct.  1,  1898. 


New  York  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers  London 


‘AMERICA’S  GREAT  RESORTS,” 

>v  Gck  ><?le  0rigi"al  from 

y pENN  SWE 


Voi_  XLII.-No.  2181. 

* Ml  lii'/kti  Kf< 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  8,  1898. 


TEN  CENTS  A COPY. 
FOUR  DOLLARS  A YEAR. 


I 
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, the  other  hand,  are  proving  their  loss  of  faith 


Harper’s  Weekly 

(TWENTY- FOUR  PAGES) 

New  York  City,  October  8,  1898 


, 1 r .1  In  assume  the  government  of  Cuba  on  the "institutions  and  Ilieir  distrust  of  the 

shall  he  oblige  * rcd  tbat  the  Cuban  soldiers  in  experiment.  They  denounce  as  old-fash- 

because  we  have  ,,  dess  CI.eatures,  who  aroused  Arne  'owi-own  Washington's  and  Jkffer- 

under  Garcia  are  woi  'e  ......  tbe  American  loned  and  » S 

miner  lino-  our  affairs  and  our 


Terms:  JO  Cents  a.  Copy 

Postage  free  to  all  Subscribers  in  the  Uniteu  ■ 

Subscriptions  begin  *>»  Numl " 


(4  00  a Year,  in  Advance  was,  ^ ^ 


^hi-rs^s^r^ rMABso 


HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
New  York  City:  Franklin  Square 
London:  45  Albemarle  Street,  V. 


nxisted  We  know  now  tnav  r lt,„  „nvei-iied.”  They  scout  the  wont  ot  LIN- 

MpKinley  and  Congress  were  justified  in  refusing  ingist  tbat  •<  government  of  the  people,  by 

“ „,,ize  the  belligerency  or  independence  of  , a ^ ^ for  the  people”  has  perislied  from 

the' Cuban  Republic,  and  that  we  made  a £PW  ~ ^ ^ Notwithstanding  ^ttysburgiind  Bunker 

Hill  Whether  they  like  it  or  not— and  tnej  pro 
fess  not  to  like  it — they  are  really  imperialists,  for 
Jingoes  Who  for  «idr  liberties,”  they  are  endeavoring  to  ™rt™the 

Cubans  Wlio  were  struggu  it  inspiref 


Cubans  who  weff' “struggling  for  their  hberties  ” tney  are  t'Q  destroy  the  ideals  of  the 

. , . srsscaasassggfe  ^isauxsrjts* 

==============^  them  tlien  would  be  a false  one,  that  thereiore  we  wjH  be  BUbjects.  who  will  not  have  a 

■ ■ i should  now  accept  their  counsels  and  assume  t ’ the  making  of  the  laws  by  which  they  are 

TSffTt  WOODFORD  has  resigned  the  mission  to  ^ve,.nment  of  the  island.  The  truth  w,  howe^D  d,  and  who  will  be  taxed  without  being 

M s„ain  liaving  no  more  duties  to  perfoim  tli  go  nothing  whatever  lias  been  proved  as  to  t go _ And  yet  these  enemies  of  American 

are of^  bn  mediate  "moment  to  the , ccmnlry  - He ,r»  that  no  ^ ^ Cubans  for  sel^vernmen  , w^  rep,  esmited  ^ ^ 

has  made  t,,e  u,,ited  States  w 


of  many  opam*—  nised  and  admitted  feebleness  of  the  Masso  govern-  “ has  ,)uilt  up  American  citizenship  as  it 

most  clearly  the  situation  of  their  country.  ment  Even  the  non-existence  of  that  goveriimen  J ^ bave  the  insolence  to  declare  that  those 

• ■ America  and  now  alleged  by  GARCIA,  does  not  pi oi e that  t w)lQ  }avo|.  tbe  maintenauCe  of  these  institutions 

Tiie  Paris  Peace  Commissioner  of  A Cubans  cannot  manage  tlieir  own  affai  ■ , tl  t pobcy  are  “ un-American.  In  otlier 

<4p.fi,.  have  arrived  at  the  place  «f  consultatio  n ^ ^ jslfmd  are  not  a,l  m the  insurgent  and ‘ W ugnize  the  cliaracter  of  the  task 

If  'there  is  any  point  for  discussionSpau,  may  b PJ*  Qn  the  contrary,  the  business .of  the  is  and  % ^ ^ J.e  engaged  by  objecting  to  tlie 

counted  on  to  delay  the  decision  as long  as  l _ j8  c„Ilducted  by  them;  they  ^ g ,abe]s  wllich  properly  describe  them,  and  by  try- 

If  there  is  not-in  other  words  if  < » 3 tbey  plantations;  they  grow  tobacco;  they  fuin  to  attHch  one  of  tliem  to  tlieir  opponents.  II- 

cm-s  have  no  discretion— there  isiyo  ieaso  y 1 jtmen  for  the  mines  of  tlie  eastern  end  of  i„»trations  of  the  old  fable  of  the  thief  who  sought 

should  have  been  appointed.  There  wa  island-  many  of  them  are  capitalists  and  good  ci  - attention  from  himself  to  his  honest  pur- 

“ uch  conditions  for  tins  gorernmenuo  send  ^ men,  we  fancy  are  to  be  found  in  ^attor ^Un^pping  op  in  modern  life. 

a messenger  even.  If  we  a>e  to  lay  ^ the  autonomist  party . Tlie  United  States  have  nj}  renewal  of  tbe  o!d  trick  witlnn  our  memory 

final  terms,  determined  on  at  Wash  g we  ri„bt  to  say  that  Cuba  cannot  govern  itself  beca  jl(J  go  bold  g9  lbi„  one  made  by  those  Amen 

vance,  there  is  no  room  for  negotial 0 • d few  ragged  insurgent  soldiers  have  turned  out  q tlieir  government  and  its 

fancy  that  the  rumors  of  the  press  are  ^^;and  bo  Worthless  pilferers.  We  are  ,n  duty  bound  to  «n.  vtl 1 thBt  they  desire  to  join  the 
that  Mr.  DAY  and  l„s  assfxuates  " ill  liave  an  op  ^ w],o|e  population  of  Cuba  to  dec  de  this  ^Jon>  the  head  of  which,  for  the 

portunitytoyieldandcomprom.se.  Question  for  itself.  We  are  under  the  highest  oh  Tsar  if  Russia. 

..  *1  of  bad  ligations  to  permit  the  people  to  vote  on  this  ques  controlling  idea  of  the  fantastics  who  are 

Governor  Brack  is  partly  the  v S and  if  they  decide  that  they  want  mdepen-  J1  e8ca  Kfrom  republican  to  imperial  cun 

political  logic.  First  he  otten  led  a 1 decenl_mu  ^ ;t  ,g  QU1.  duty  lo  leave  the  island  to  its  peo-  „ Pre8Sed  by  Attorney  General  Griggs 

sens  of  tlie  State  by  bis  ®,l*eJD-mlpiill  Al  _ pk%  as  Congress  promised  that  we  should.  ^ hU  recent  8peecb  before  the  Republican  State 

Convention  of  New  Jersey.  There  was  an  unusual 
amount  of  demagogy  in  this  speech,  but  the  sun 
TIIE  UN-AMERICAN  POLICY.  and  substance  of  it  was  that  by  annexing  i .is  • 

rpHE  discussion  of  the  future  foreign  policy  of  islaudx,  «nd  by  ™ UnU«i  Stales 

tlie  United  States  is  increasing  m interest-  savage  peoples,  reej  ^ ^ n (1  a ]u.w 


of  tlie  OUiie  uy  1 - A 1 A , 

ship  and  his  appointment  of  Loc  PaYN  and  A > 
driiiue  to  responsible  positions  Then  Ee  offended 
the  scoundrels  by  permitting  the  rascalities  of  the 
canal  improvement  management  to  be  revealed, 
ami  by  undertaking  lo  prevent  Platt  from 

ing  out  his  agreement  with  Crokbr.  In  oi  . 

he  a deservedly  popular  statesman  one  must  be 


of  the  party  rascals. 


questions  mat  wouiu  me,  - 

cuaracier  uuu  ***  ; srvlntion  would  appeal  to  intellectual  ami  ruuc.mu 

0r^re^i:t^^tew“ 

si* a. gsss# -e:  35? 

HA/.Y  probably  wrote  the  bordereau.  He  is  said  to  have ange.  CaffebY)  and  Mr.  subsequently  by  the  enormous  extent  of  oui i c 

have  written  it  under  tlieorder  of  lnssuperiorofflce  8*w«  1 • ” Americans,  and  Mr.  John  tory,  a mighty  and  consistent  who  e he  Arne, 

at  whose  service  lie  placed  Ins  conscience  as  well  ClW .elan C,am  S 1 Libel.als  tbe  long-time  nation  and  the  American  citizen  have  come  t 
as  ills  sword.  He  too,  like  President  Faure  and  tiie  Morley  inf 'fs  ’ EllBli8hme„.  what  they  are.  Tlie  men  who  have  built  up  U 

chief.  Of  the  French  army,  Mlov.  in  D™  b f«end.o^c  U-^Statcs,  among^i  ^ ^ country  and  made  it  one  of  tbe  most 
o-uilt.,  but  lie  admits  tbat  tliere  isnomaterial  evidence  n ie  o iei  8*(,  , some  politicians  who  prosperous  nations  of  the  world  are  ie  ^'!0< 

hi  existence  to  prove  it.  It  maybe  that  li  is  statement  rest  ess  young  ’«  g.™  easier  than  of  American  institutions,  which  have  nw  0 , 

as  to  the  o .-tiers  that  lie  received  to  commit  forgery  find  phrase  - « ^ cerebral  ex-  self-respecting  and  absolutely  independent  throu 

s worthless  but  the  case  against  the  French  gen-  thinking  some  editors  who  mistake  ceieuiai  ex  > \ and  equality  of  power-un 

taff  does  not  depend  upon  Esterhazy  and  his  citement  for  Patl'.o ta  am  nm»  tor  statesman  qua  y o 1 ^ ^ ^ de.sl,.ovod  by  the  as- 

statements.  It  is  now  believed  throughout  the  ship,  some  commercial^ sLption  of  the  power  to  govern  other  pee  - 
world,  and  in  France,  that  the  general  staff  of  interested  in  the . p> opos it  on  that  Um  go  Wc  have  attained  the  lieiglits  wlneh  appea  s 

the  French  army  determined  to  convict  Drey-  shall  buy  market,  for  hen i with  blooU  anu  xrea  _ Gl|lnos  lar„ely  by  reason  of  our  .<e  lo 

fi’s.  and  did  convict  him,  without  any  evidence  sure,  and  son,e  Engl  s men  li  e ^ , complications  and  from  the  h„rd  ns 

against  him;  that,  having  done  this,  the  army  pre-  who  realize  V at  .1 . they  « " of  warand  militarism,  hut  mainly  by 

vented  the  civil  authorities  from  doing  justice,  and  United  States  to  take  tlie ^ Philipp incs^t  l character  developed  by  our  recognition  of  the  us-h1 

that  Drkyfi  s is  suffering  imprisonment  on  Jus  a, n will  he  sure  to  ^ te"  of  every  human' creature- to  his  personal  hhert  . 

su  3 ~ “2^ 

z:'- ,o  T»  A — ;»« -ttrwtKA 

Si3t3 TS3«»HSSS 

rrfjwsi.  r tars  srjzscx&x  tzxsst •aarrs* 

will  bo  accoptccl  as  lust,  tlie  republic  of  b ranee  is  advocates  of  expansion.  j j . rlitdrmialio  intrigue— but  al 

a militarv  tyranny  compared -with  which  There  is  another  reason  for  listening  to  the  'J*  affairs  and  developing  it* 

- • '«•  • 1 ™ ^ - — 1 opponents  of  tins  new  movement  than  the  merits  tending  to  its  own  air  airs,  ^ ;>1  yu 

of  | tlieir  arguments.  They  are  more  consistent- 
ly American  than  tbe  advocates  of  expansion. 

Thk  autonomists  of  Cuba  insist,  naturally,  upon  They  arc  tlie  champions  of  tlie  fundamental 
an  independent  government  for  tlieir  island,  and  principles  of  tlie  republic,  the  hopeful  and  conh- 
tliey  have  made  a declaration  of  this  opinion  which  dent  believers  in  tbe  soundness  of  the  democrat  ic 
is  of  great,  importance.  There  semns  to  be  a grow-  form  of  government,  and  in  the  high  achievc- 
ing  sentiment  in  this  country  to  the  effect  that  we  incuts  of  its  future.  The  advocates  of  expansion, 


1 1 1 lllvM  it  1111111**1  » ' I 

the  empires  of  tbe  Kaiser  and  Tsar  arc  free  and 
enlightened  governments. 


own  citizens,  has  had  more  influence  m J 
rope  itself  in  ameliorating  both  s°c,aJ  a11  ](j 

litical  conditions  than  all  the  rest  *• 10  ' ( 
combined.  The  domestic  politics  which  l‘l)s  ‘ 
d need  this  kind  of  result  seems  to  Mr  W 
to  lie  so  “artificial  and  transient  that,  t it  - 
ican  people  should  adopt  a new  policy  S1 
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turn  their  backs  upon  the  tasks  which  they  have 
heretofore  pursued,  and  which  have  made  for 
human  liberty  and  human  happiness,  in  order  that 
their  minds  may  find  relaxation  and  inspiration  in 
controlling  the  affairs  of  savages  in  the  Philippines, 
and  in  pushing  the  commerce  of  our  protected  in- 
dustries into  the  valley  of  central  China. 

As  to  the  present  problems  which  Mr.  Griggs 
wishes  to  escape,  some  of  which  are  due  to  per- 
versions of  our  political  system,  perversions  to 
which  the  imperial  plan  would  give  a long  ex- 
tension of  life,  their  proper  solution  is  vital  to  the 
interests  of  the  republic.  They  involve  and  in- 
clude the  questions  arising  out  of  our  commercial 
policy.  We  are  on  the  point  of  determining 
whether  we  shall  continue  our  seventeenth  cen- 
tury trade  policy  or  follow  a more  enlightened 
plan.  We  are  endeavoring  to  make  the  govern- 
ment more  efficient  by  reforming  our  civil  service. 
We  are  doing  our  utmost  to  make  political  life 
more  attractive  to  the  honest  and  able  man  by  the 
elimination  of  a corruption  that  is  killing.  We 
are  engaged  in  solving  elementary  but  necessary 
problems  in  finance.  We  are  face  to  face  with 
grave  question.,  of  reforms  in  the  administration 
of  justice.  We  are  beginning  to  struggle  with  the 
boss,  who  for  the  moment  has  so  revolutionized 
our  form  of  government  that  it  is  an  absolutism 
in  the  selection  of  its  officers— an  absolutism  pre- 
sided over  in  each  party  in  more  than  one  of 
our  States  by  an  irresponsible  person  who  is  so 
powerful  that,  in  New  Jersey,  for  example,  Mr. 
Griggs  could  not  secure  a nomination  for  any  of- 
fice from  his  own  party,  even  if  a majority  of  the 
voters  of  his  party  wished  to  give  it  to  him,  if  his 
party’s  State  machine  objected. 

All  these  problems  are  difficult,  but  they  are 
also  interesting  and  dignified.  They  are  begin- 
ning to  attract  the  attention  of  the  most  intel- 
ligent and  best  of  the  younger  generation  of 
voters.  They  are  not  only  American  questions, 
but  they  are  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  cause 
of  democracy  everywhere.  Indeed,  upon  their 
proper  solution  depends  the  immediate  condition 
of  democracy.  They  are,  in  our  opinion,  infinite- 
ly more  important  than  the  work  in  which  the  ex- 
pansionists would  have  the  republic  engage,  which 
is,  reduced  to  its  true  terms,  the  opening  up  of  a 
few  tropical  fields  for  the  commerce  of  a few  Amer- 
ican citizens.  Not  only  are  these  domestic  ques- 
tions of  more  moment  than  the  proposed  interna- 
tional questions,  but  their  abandonment  would,  for 
the  time  at  least,  he  the  abandonment  of  the  effort 
now  in  progress  to  make  the  democratic  form  of 
government  as  effective  as  an  administrative  in- 
strument as  it  has  been  beneficent  to  the  indi- 
vidual citizen.  If  it  is  un-American  to  promote 
the  interests  of  America,  then  the  opponents  of  ex- 
pansion are  un-American.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
it  is  un-American  to  avoid  the  vital  problems  of 
our  country  and  our  time,  and  to  abandon  democ- 
racy for  imperialism,  then  the  expansionists  must 
bear  the  odium  of  the  accusation. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT  FOR 
GOVERNOR. 

Mr.  Roosevelt’s  nomination  as  the  Republican 
candidate  for  Governor  of  New  York  is  one  good 
fruit  of  the  war.  We  say  it  is  a fruit  of  the  war 
because  without  the  popular  enthusiasm  which 
Mr.  Roosevelt  aroused  by  his  conduct  as  leader 
of  the  Rough  Riders  lie  could  not  have  received 
the  Republican  nomination.  Naturally  no  Re- 
publican in  the  State  who  was  a possible  candidate 
for  the  Governorship  is  more  offensive  to  Mr. 
Platt  than  Colonel  Roosevelt.  And  at  first, 
we  have  no  doubt,  Mr.  Platt  was  determined  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt  should  not  lie  the  head  of  the  Re- 
publican ticket  this  year.  Events,  however,  were 
too  strong  for  the  master-boss,  and  finally  he  ac- 
cepted the  inevitable,  because  if  he  had  not  he 
would  have  been  obliged  to  accept  Governor 
Black,  who,  without  Roosevelt's  strength,  was 
quite  as  offensive  t<>  him,  hut  for  other  reasons; 
and,  besides,  any  other  candidate  than  Roosevelt 
would  probably  have  been  defeated  by  the  Demo- 
crats. A happy  conjunction  of  events  made  Mr. 
Roosevelt’s  nomination  possible. 

Notwithstanding  some  evil  features  attending  t >e 
nomination,  it  is  one  in  which  good  citizens  will  re- 
joice, because  it  shows  that  the  people  still  have  a 
power  which  they  can  be  stimulated  to  exercise  on 
supreme  occasions,  and  before  which  the  most 
absolute  boss  must  give  way.  Mr.  Roosevelt s 
nomination  will  probably  receive  the  hearty  and 
enthusiastic  support  of  most  of  the  good  citizens 
of  the  State  of  New  York.  While  it  is  too  early 
to  say  that  it  is  an  augury  of  a good  time  coming, 
it  is  a fact  that  the  nomination  carries  us  back  to 
better  days  in  the  history  of  the  State.  In  point 
of  character  the  candidate  is  worthy  of  the  time  be- 


fore Platt  and  Croker  dominated  the  Republican 
and  Democratic  machines.  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  a 
worthy  successor  of  the  men  who  were  Governors 
before  the  time  of  Cornell,  and  of  Mr.  Cleve- 
land, the  only  Governor  who,  since  Cornell’s 
time,  has  maintained  the  old  traditions.  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  no  matter  on  what  grounds  his  own 
canvass  may  be  conducted,  will  be  supported  by 
intelligent  and  thinking  citizens,  because  he  is  an 
able  and  intelligent  man,  a good  administrative 
officer,  and  a thoroughly  honest  gentleman.  The 
presence  of  such  a man  as  he  is  needed  in  Albany, 
because  of  the  crimes  that  have  been  committed 
by  the  officials  of  the  party  which  has  now  been 
forced  to  nominate  him  as  its  candidate  for  Gov- 
ernor, and  because  of  the  condition  in  which  men 
like  Aldridge  and  Payn  have  put  the  affairs  of 
the  State.  We  can  trust  Governor  Roosevelt  to 
change  the  men  and  the  things  who  have  disgraced 
the  Empire  State  during  Governor  Black's  ad- 
ministration. He  cannot  be  anything  but  a"  re- 
former, and  even  while  his  heart  may  be  beating 
for  the  Philippines,  his  mind  will  be  occupied  with 
the  affairs  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and  will  do 
his  duty  intelligently  and  honestly. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  in  a way  his  candidacy  rests 
upon  national  issues,  for  at  the  coming  election 
the  State  of  New  York  is  to  choose  members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  Washington  and 
legislators  who  will  elect  a successor  to  Edward 
Murphy.  The  Republicans  of  the  State,  like  the 
Republicans  of  Iowa  and  Connecticut,  have  pro- 
nounced in  favor  of  currency  legislation  that  will 
not  only  put  the  finances  of  the  country  upon  a 
gold  basis,  but  will  reform  our  currency  laws  in 
such  a way  that  the  evils  which  have  led  to  the 
free-silver  movement,  and  have  given  it  its  strong- 
est impulse,  will  be  cured,  and  we  need  to  be  rid 
of  the  silver  heresy  and  Edward  Murphy. 


HIE  CONTROL  OF  THE  NILE  VALLEY. 

The  presence  of  an  armed  French  force  at  Fa- 
lioda  will  need  a lot  of  explanation.  Sir  Edward 
tREY,  the  Under-Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs  in 
liord  Rosebery's  cabinet,  warned  France  in  1895 
hat  any  intrusion  on  the  Nile  Valley  would  be 
ooked  upon  as  “an  unfriendly  act.”  Faslioda  is  a 
housand  miles  and  more  from  the  nearest  French 
>ossessions.  France  made  no  objection  when  Ger- 
nany,  Italy,  and  Belgium  in  turn  acknowledged 
Ireat  Britain’s  claim  to  control  the  territory  in 
vhich  it  stands.  How,  then,  account  for  the  ap- 
>e  a ranee  and  martial  activity  of  French  officers 
n a town  hundreds  of  leagues  from  their  proper 
K)sts,  and  tacitly  confessed  by  their  government  to 
lelong  to  another  power? 

A glance  at  the  map  shows  that  France  stands 
greatly  in  need  of  a connecting  link  between  her 
lossessions  in  Central  Africa  and  the  fortified  sta- 
ion  of  Qbok,  on  the  Red  Sea.  Fashoda  meets  that 
equirement,  not  quite  so  well  as  could  he  wished, 
>ut  still  sufficiently  to  make  it  worth  occupying, 
t is  within  possible  striking  distance  of  the  French 
Jongo.  and  easily  accessible  from  Abyssinia,  where 
French  influence  carries  weight  with  MENELEK. 
Vlso  it  has  many  advantages  of  its  own.  The 
lower  that  holds  Fashoda  has  control  of  the  prov- 
ide of  Bahr  el-Ghazal,  said  to  be  the  finest  re- 
;ruiting-ground  in  all  Africa,  and  can  make  a bid 
or  the  Sennar  district  to  the  north,  which  is  known 
is  the  “granary  of  the  Sudan.”  Add  to  these  in- 
lucements  the  chance  of  worrying  England  and 
>f  becoming  the  latest  heroes  of  the  boulevards, 
uul  the  immediate  motives  of  the  French  officers 
n venturing  on  the  Nile  Valley  are  made  clear. 

But,  above  everything  else,  Faslioda  is  a tenipt- 
!]«■  bait  because  its  possession  means  the  possession 
/the  sources  of  the  Nile,  and  whoever  controls 
he  sources  of  the  Nile  controls  Egypt.  A differ- 
ence of  seven  or  eight  feet  in  its  periodical  rise 
s the  difference  between  flood  and  famine  from 
Khartum  to  Cairo.  With  the  French  settled  at 
7ashoda,  the  prosperity,  the  industries,  the  very 
ife  of  E^ypt  would  be  in  their  hands.  Not  much 
‘lunneeriiig  skill  would  be  needed  to  divert  the 
^ile  from  its  course,  under  the  pretext  of  irrigating 
I special  district,  amt  so  ruin  Egypt  at  a stroke. 
3f  'COurse  a diabolical  jest  of  this  kind  may  be 
from  French  intentions,  but  the  risk  is 
oo  great  for  England  to  run.  Great  Britain  is  not 
roiim  to  see  her  work  in  Egypt  dependent  upon 
’he  Good  will  of  a few  French  officers  on  the  Upper 
Vile”  even  if  their  presence  were  not  fatal  to  tlie 
‘Cape  to  Cairo"  dominion,  which  is  the  goal  o 
British  policy  in  Africa. 

The  French  will  therefore  be  requested  to  evac- 
uate Fashoda,  and  after  some  protests,  and  an  effort 
two  to  carry  out  the  bluff,  they  will  probably 
•(,  If  not.  Great  Britain  will  hardly  hesitate  to 
them  out.  After  the  successful  two  years 
struggle  in  the  Sudan,  Englishmen  are  not  in  the 


mood  for  another  of  Lord  Salisbury’s  graceful 
concessions,  let  alone  the  ver3r  general  feeling  that 
the  friendship  of  Fiance  in  her  present  condition 
is  not  worth  making  sacrifices  for.  But  whether 
by  compulsion  or  persuasion  Fashoda  will  have 
to  be  given  up.  Even  so  the  control  of  the  Nile 
Valley  will  not  be  finally  assured  to  Great  Britain. 
The  French  have  made  prodigious  efforts  within 
the  last  ten  years  to  win  the  friendship  of  the 
Negus  of  Abyssinia.  It  was  with  French  rifles, 
and  under  the  guidance  of  French  officers,  that 
Menelek  defeated  the  Italians  at  Adowa,  and 
Kitchener’s  campaign  was  primarily  begun  to 
prevent  an  alliance  between  the  Negus  and  the 
Khalifa.  How  far  Menelek  lias  yielded  himself 
to  his  French-  and  Russian  advisers  nobody  quite 
knows,  but  there  is  enough  uncertainty  about  bis 
attitude  to  make  Downing  Street  uneasy.  If  his 
splendid  fighting  strength  were  to  be  turned 
against  a British  advance  southward,  the  Sirdar 
would  hardly  find  the  last  half  of  the  reconquest 
of  the  Sudan  so  easy  as  the  first. 

GOLF  ETHICS. 

In  theory  golf  is  an  admirably  simple  game;  in 
practice  it  involves  difficulties  innumerable.  Its 
accepted  code  is  cumbrous  and  curiously  obscure; 
and  as  no  two  golf  courses  are  exactly  alike  in 
physical  characteristics,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  ques- 
tions of  interpretation  may  constantly  arise.  Again, 
the  game  is  played  over  a large  area,  and  the  op- 
ponents in  a match  are  often  widely  separated.  It 
is  such  an  easy  thing  to  surreptitiously  improve 
the  lie  of  one’s  ball;  and  while  the  unfortunate 
man  in  a bunker  is  not  to  be  judged  too  harshly  if 
he  forgets  that  he  has  played  thirteen  strokes  in- 
stead of  a dozen,  the  fact  remains  that  he  may  cheat 
with  comparative  impunity,  if  he  cares  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  his  opportunities.  Of  course  in  an  im- 
portant match  there  is  not  much  chance  for  sharp 
practice,  but  there  are  contingencies  outside  of  mere 
vulgar  cheating. 

Golf  is  full  of  technicalities,  and  many  of  Its 
penalties  are  unduly  proportioned  to  the  crime  for 
which  “they  are  exacted.  The  question  then  arises 
as  to  how  far  a player  may  take  advantage  of  his 
adversary  upon  purely  technical  grounds  and  yet 
retain  his  standing  as  a sportsman. 

An  important  match  was  in  progress,  and  it  so 
happened  that  no  referee  was  in  attendance.  A 
doubtful  point  arose,  and  one  of  the  players  turned 
to  his  opponent  for  the  needful  information.  Grant- 
ing that  a player  is  supposed  to  know  his  own  busi- 
ness, how  should  the  opponent  (who  did  know) 
have  answered?  He  would  have  been  well  within 
his  rights  if  he  had  declined  to  give  any  infor- 
mation, and,  without  particular  injury  to  his  own 
prospects,  he  might  have  answered  the  questiou 
explicitly.  What  lie  did  do  was  to  return  a re- 
ply carefully  worded,  but  ambiguous  in  its  nature. 
The  player  was  deceived,  and  committed  an  infrac- 
tion of  the  ruj^^The  opponent  thereupon  claimed 
and  exacted  J^^Hialty. 

Well,  the  question  may  admit  of  argument,  but 
the  nub  of  the  matter  seems  to  be  that  the  mere 
winning  is  an  unimportant  thing  compared  to  the 
sport  itself.  There  have  been  periods  in  our  ath- 
letic history  when  this  fact  was  in  danger  of  being' 
overlooked  entirely,  but  of  late  years  a healthier 
sentiment  has  arisen.  We  now  require  that  hon- 
ors must  be  won  fairly  as  well  as  ably.  What  is 
the  object  of  the  amateur  golf  meeting?  Is  it  sim- 
ply to  decide  who  shall  have  his  name  engraved 
upon  the  Havemeyer  vase,  or  is  it  to  determine 
who  is  the  premier  golfer  of  the  year?  If  the 
latter,  the  golf-lawyer  must  be  unplaced  equally 
with  the  duffer. 

It  is  pleasant  to  record  the  fact  that  both  the 
titular  British  and  American  amateur  golf  cham- 
pions are  men  whose  sportsmanship  is  as  distin- 
guished as  is  their  skill.  Everybody  knows  that 
“Freddy”  Tait  is  the  most  chivalric  of  oppo- 
nents, and  although  he  prefers  to  be  a gentleman 
first  and  a golfer  afterwards,  it  does  not  appear 
that  he  has  lost  many  laurels  by  the  decision. 
The  fine  play  of  Mr.  Douglas  in  the  recent  tour- 
nament at  Morristown  was  admired  by  thousands 
of  spectators,  but  his  unassuming  courtesy  and 
thorough  going  sportsmanship  were  quite  as  much 
in  evidence  as  was  his  skill.  On  one  occasion  he 
assisted  his  opponent  in  finding  a lost  ball,  and  on 
another  lie  refused  to  accept  an  advantage  which 
his  adversary  was  about  to  accord  through  an 
oversight.  The  same  may  he  said  of  the  runner- 
up,  Mr.  W.  B.  Smith.  In  the  final  match  each 
man  did  his  best  to  win,  but  there  was  not  the 
shadow  of  an  unfairness  in  the  struggle.  If  golf, 
as  its  admirers  assert,  is  the  finest  of  sports,  it  can 
only  be  worthily  exploited  by  gentlemen,  and  un- 
der the  most  rigorous  conditions  of  honor  and  fair 
play. 
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no  armor  thicker  than 
12  inches  will  be  used 
where  armor  of  16  and 
18  inches  protects  ilie 
old  battle -ships.  This 
saving  in  weight  will 
help  the  department  to 
meet  the  problem  of  in- 
creasing the  speed  of 
the  battle-ship  without 
lessening  her  offensive 
or  defensive  power.  An- 
other element  contribu- 
ting to  this  end  will  like- 
ly be  the  substitution  of 
12- inch  for  13-inch  guns. 
The  Ordnance  Bureau  is 
now  making  a 12 -inch 
gun  of  52  tons  weight 
which  will  resist  a 
charge  calculated  to 
give  3000  foot -seconds 
velocity  to  a projectile, 
where  the  13-inch  gun, 
weighing  61  tons,  de- 
velops a projectile  ve- 
locity of  2000  foot-scc- 
onds.  The  loss  in  mass 
will  be  more  than  bal- 
anced by  the  gain  in 
velocity. 

Two  tests  of  the  new 
armor  have  been  made  at 
Indian  Head.  A 6 inch 
plate  was  tested  July 


are  three  battle  - ships 
and  four  Monitors. 

There  has  been  no  con- 
troversy in  the  history 
of  the  navy  more  hitter 
than  that  which  grew 
out  of  an  investigation 
of  the  manufacture  of 
armor  plate  made  by  a 
committee  of  Congress 
during  the  last  adminis- 
tration. The  Navy  De- 
partment had  been  pay- 
ing between  $400  and 
$500  a toil  for  armor 
plate  of  Harveyizcd 
steel.  At  the  sa me  time, 
it  was  claimed  by  the 
manufacturers,  Russia 
paid  American  concerns 
$500  a ton  for  the  same 
kind  of  armor.  A com- 
mittee of  Congress  un- 
dertook to  prove  what 
was  the  cost  of  making 
armor  plate.  Its  report 
said  that  armor  plate 
could  he  made  at  a profit 
for  $300  a ton.  Con 
gross  then  offered  the 
steel  companies  $300  a 
ton  for  armor.  They 
made  a counter-offer  at 
$400.  which  Secretary 
Herbert  wanted  Con- 
gress to  accept.  But 

JULY  13.— SIX-INCH  PLATK,  MOUNTED  ON  12  INCHES  OF  OAK. 

WITH  Ji-INCH  SKIN  PLATE. 


NO.  3—1 


OP  6-INCH  ARMOR-PIERCING  PROJECTILE  (CARPENTER), 
STRIKING  VELOCITY  OF  2350  FOOT-SECONDS. 

Penetrated  the  plate,  the  12-inch  oalc  tacking,  and  brought  against  the 
two  Sfe-inch  ateel  plates  without/  cracking  them. 


Penetrated  plate,  backing,  and  skin  plates  and  we  lt 

not  covering  itself  with  Band. 


SEPTEMBER  22.  — TW K I. VK-INCH  PLATK  SIMILARLY 
MOUNTED. 
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the  objection  of  Congress  would  be  met, 
viz.,  by  giving  the  navy  more  for  its 
money,  but  adhering  to  the  manufactur- 
er’s rate.  This  statement  was  denied  to 
me  recently  by  an  officer  of  the  Carnegie 
Company,  wlio  told  me  the  price  would 
be  more  Ilian  $400;  and  Captain  O’Neil, 
chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the 


plate  is  1.71,  and  it  is  estimated  that  Yi^stHarve/. 
plate  would  have  a resistance  of  2..)0  The  best  I ^ 
ized  plate  has  been  hardened  to  a depth  , . inches  below 
The  hardening  of  the  Krupp  plate  extends  4 inches  Irelo 

^The' ^process  by  which  the.  Krupp  ann« 
secret.  Officials  of  the  Cavncg.e  Company  aiyitisk”® 

10  only  two  men-expcrls  who  were  sent  to  Essen  to  sty 
it— and  even  they  do  not  know  the  Inst  ^ by 

iect  The  increased  cost,  it  is  claimed  is  icprcsentet  3 
the  slowness  of  the  process  of  manufacture. 

’ Though  the  ordnance  experts  favor  the  adoption 0 .the 
new  plate.  I have  heard  it  slated  very  p».t>  that  Co 
gross  will  not  follow  their  advice,  so  « e mny «*  a 
newal  of  the  armor-pla.c  ct.ntrovcr.JJ ^ 


OUR  TRANSFORMED  CRUISERS. 
Du«.s-o  the  active  part  of  the : war with .Spain,  there 
were  three  cruisers  of  the  Lmtcd  States  y and 


chief  of  the  Ordnance  Bureau  of  the  were  three  cruisers  of 

Navy  Department,  tells  mo  it  will  prob-  very  much  mimed.  " l»e}  _ exleiisive  alterations 

ably  be  $525  a ton.  Still,  Captain  O'Neil  the  Atlanta.  I 'S'Y'r  ““t^^neacc  protocol  was  signed 
thinks  Congress  will  appropriate  the  at  navy-yards.  Just  be  foie  the  P -V  Tbe  chieam 

money  for  the  Krnpp  armor,  since  the  tlic  Amark  was  put  into  commi  j.  j.  Atlanta,  will 

tests  made  at  Indian  Head  show  it  to  he  is  practically  ready  for  Itei  me  . ))er 

the  best  armor  ever  nuidc.  Congress,  he  probably  he  ready  for  wol  k ng.  . w Only 

.W<  cannot  afford  lo  be  illiberal  with  the  Of  these  vessels  the  C htcago  is  practical  . orizont„| 
lonstmtinn  of  its  value  the  hull  of  Lhe  ohl  Chicago  remains.  nlhcrs  of  the 

war.  The  increase  in  expansion  engines  have  been  fepmeen  j from 

plate  liy  81}  per  cent,  triple-expansion  type.  Her  speed  ' . ,1CC1,  put 

- —I - 1C  to  19  knots.  New  ventilating  nppuiatus iha*  n 1 

in.  The  ship  has  been  fitted  with  l'rcd)r"’ff"”  t|ic  deck, 


says,  cannot  afford  to  be  illiberal  with  the 
navy  after  the  demonstration  of  its  value 
made  in  the  recent  war 
cost  of  the  armor  pi  ah;  w,..*. 

does  not  mean  a proportionate  increase 
in  the  cost  of  a battle-ship;  for.  being  of 


BACK  VIEW  OF  CARNEGIE  6-INCH  FACE-HARDENED  EXPERIMENTAL 
PLATE  B-821  AFTER  FOUR  IMPACTS. 


•iff  nna 

_ 0 However,  ims  ucch  tuc  ic*uv>«< > — rpu  vessel 

the  saving  in  weight  at  350  tons  for  a substitution  of  two  modern  irulitaiy  mflS.  • - fourteen 
battle  - ship,  and  this  estimate  contem-  also  has  an  entirely  new  battery,  cnnsisunt,  ^ 8.inch 
plates  putting  thin  armor  on  parts  of  the  5 inch  rapid-fire  guns  and  four  S men  \i  • . had,  but 
t)k.Ko),Iu  mum  nnff  in  place  arc  those  the  cruiser  formerly 
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OUR  THREE  RECONSTRUCTED  CRUISKRS.-Dbawn  iiy  C.  MoKkiout  Smith. 


they  are  to  be  replaced  with  modern  8 inch  of  the  rapid- 
fire  type.  The  new  guns  will  probably  be  ready  in  six  or 
eight  months.  After  that  the  Chicago  will  be  up  to  date 
in  every  respect,  and  one  of  the  most  efficient  war-ships 
of  her  class — the  protected -cruiser  grade — in  the  world. 
It  is  reasonable  to  say  that  she  will  be  40  per  cent,  more 
efficient  than  she  was  before.  It  has  cost  about  $1,000,- 
000  to  rebuild  her,  which  was  practically  her  original 
cost. 

The  Atlanta  lias  also  been  altered  greatly  in  appear- 
ance. She  was  formerly  brig-rigged.  Now  she  has  two 
steel  masts  with  observation  tops.  Very  little  has  been 
done  to  the  hull  of  the  vessel.  Her  engines  have  been 


reconstructed  largely.  They  are  now  of  the  triple-expan- 
sion type.  She  has  new  boilers,  and  her  wood-work  has 
been  changed  for  other  of  the  fire-proof  vnriety.  A large 
part  of  her  joiner-work  has  been  taken  out  entirely.  She 
has  a new  steel  pilot-house,  new  ports  for  her  6-inch  guns, 
and  new  emplacements  for  her  8-inch  guns,  which  are  to 
be  of  the  rapid-fire  kind.  She  will  have  the  same  number 
and  the  same  size  guns  that  she  had  formerly,  except  that 
all  of  them  will  be  of  the  rapid-fire  kind.  Her  8-inch  guns 
will  be  ready  sometime  before  those  of  the  Chicago. 

The*  work  on  the  Newark  was  not  so  extensive  as  that 
on  the  Chicago  or  on  the  Atlanta.  She  had  a general 
overhauling.  She  was  a full-rigged  ship  before  she  went 


to  the  Norfolk  Nnvy  Yard,  but  nil  her  spars  liave  been 
removed,  and  military  masts  have  tnkeu  the  place  of  the 
former  rig.  She  has  laid  new  wooden  decks  and  new 
joiner-work  put  in,  tire  proof  wood  being  used  throughout. 

The  work  of  repairing  the  Chicago  and  Atlanta  has  been 
done  at  the  New  York  Navy  Yard,  and  that  of  repairing 
the  Newark  has  been  done  at  the  Norfolk  Navy  Yard. 
The  Chicago  has  been  out  of  commission  for  three  years, 
the  Atlanta  for  more  Ilian  two.  The  Newark  was  lied  up 
for  only  a few  months.  To  the  eye  they  are  new  vessels; 
practically  they  are  such  as  to  capability.  No  other  na- 
tion has  any  more  efficient  vessels  of  that  grade  than  they 
are. 
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beverages.  How  Traly^i  tousc  of* crimes 

«r  in  wlint  measure  nlcoh  i •>  ^yllftt  would  ilie 

attSS 


know  in  , 

S^:^oiUkey  ennid  net 
alcohol  in  tlieevil-mmded  is  an  “jc  . u extcnds  is  a 
but  bow  far  .John  Barleycorn  'Maine  nnin  wlio  said 

complicated  qucst.on.  t ^ ’ of  all  evil  until 

Unit  he  had  supposed  ■ and  discovered 

be  was  shut  up  in  Andcrsonuuc  1 ^ iuithn|lt  thc  aid  of 


Our  growing  interest  i^folks  'injl  t two  Ori- 

S!5: ^^'"homjt  wouid  in.«*f  us  tote- 


anv  alcoholic  stimulant  whatever  0f  temper- 

there  is  no  cSlency  of  total  absti- 

auce  for  all  pere™8.  'but  it  is  by  no  means  cer- 

nence  for  a good  nun) ■ P “ llnjversal-  abstinence  would 
tain  that  the  moial  ics  j t],e  promoters  of  the 

mmmmm 


entai  ciiann:..  .»  , lVe  known  llicsc  many 

come  better  acquainted,  wt  , , . bllt  our  ideas 
years  that  there  was » J^P « * « thought  of  her 

she 
and 


appears  as  a person  or  toe  nnd  unmakes  cm 

strongest  individual!  } ^ bas  a surprising  talent 

perors  and  prune  rni  nste  s a existence  might 

for  surviving  all  That  her  Imperial  Majesty 

imperil  her  plans.  'eg  imt,  of  tlie  late  fair  m 

did  nnt  visit  Hus  country  at  1 t,mt  si,c  far  outdoes 
Chicago.  As  a •'“j!?1"  nd  lherc  is  reason  to.  believe 
oar  Mrs.  Lease  "f  Kansiis  i t >ior  Mr  Q,my  knows 
that  neither  Ml . Linker,  . > a ()f  autocratic  govern- 

auytiiing  a bout  deula  or  <itli  e stories  about 

ment  which  she  needs  to  c.un  L Bhe  is  the 

Kssss:-;:: 


555  ssfJSVSSSS  “ 5®  “ 

out  of  business. 

It 

Seawanliaka  yaclit  clubs  ha  PPu(J  jire  t))  81li|  another 

match  next1  ySfon  Lake  St.  Lou'8.  ^iSngpmvaU- 
‘s^’Wrr  vernation.,  yacht- 


races 


r neiglilior  the  r.inpiesa  o*  V'"";  1 j0  jje  js  new  Report  comes  from  I!*1 ^J^di'sciPlhic  ‘n  vvlricli  polities, 
Our  other  new  acquaintance  is  Ag  • . ^ ty  complicated  case  of  “jj  8 , tl  e university  are  badly 

in  fact  as  well  as  Sta sjSwe  d athletics,  nnd.mal^e,,  m.thc  „„ 


b^irSd-o^mK^press  of  India. 

our  belief  in  bis eapacityEto..live  T™'  a"d  K 

our  statesmen  in  having  climate  of  the  Philippines,  football  team.  already  given  to  these  men.  The 

“?erris“ery7ros[EJet  that  we  shall  know  him  much  |g“  loof‘^cgelllB \ opposed  10  expulsion,  mulfranti lent 
better  as  time  goes  ou.  the  idea  of  resc 


acres!"  sK”  phlS^'Wd  boT.s'e  sport. 

immmmsim 

true  aiid  i^n  s hmiginings  look  materia,  shape.  “s°fjsh  Z-ships  .S  the  H,^i»  ofCcr“^Si 

Note  was  lately  made  in  Hie  Weekly  of  the  plans  of  ^ridsed  ish.  hit  charge.  In  the  case  of  the 

-ks  and  *•? 


t Liinxi  his  native  shores,  and  finds  Abnna 
S lh,a  ar7o-  '7ough.  A good  and  diligent  man  is 
Mr!  Lang!  bit  Uhopelessly  insular. 

r,  c„rlaiid  lias  gone  to  the  Klondike  country, 

Sa^Prancisco  Ctowiusfc  reports  ins  arrival  at  Pine 
and  the  San  I iai  c after  a narrow  escape  from 

Creek,  the  ne»e»t  SO‘d.c™  >s'pok„uc  route.”  So  far  tins 
starvation  o jl  1 |m|1  ,.fjtber  a disappointment  and 

year  the  A id  k ,i  lR,88  and  calamity  titan  gold  or 
baspiod  cedlm  "lo^  ^ ^ over_  however  its 
m Ultra, w base  will  begin  to  look  up  again.  VVliat- 

eveH^k  Mi  Garland  has  as  a gold-seeker,  we  may  hope 
wiU,  confidence  for  entertaining  literature  as  a result  of 
bis  Alaskan  experiences. 

,Fan,7  -X mCm’hadVonmrlhe^Tn 

Massachusetts, , on  and  was  one  of  the  best- 

tins.  country  f > profession.  Site  was  born  in  Lon- 

5nn;  S'm  d was  tb'nides,.  child  Of  Mward  L Dav- 
d"n !®,  actor  of  higli  merit,  still  well  remembered. 
uP< annramnee  was  in  1857  as  a child  in  her  fathers 

company  for  11  >t  j Mr  Daly  and  started  out  as  a 
Srt^'  Pioue  -'  In  1882  she  visited  England,  and  ap- 

“v  "The Soldier  of  France"  in  Boston,  but  it  was  not 
successful,  and  the  worry  of  it  .is  said to 
i hi  Qitf.  n",q  twice  married — first  to  l^tix'in  nice, 
from  whom  she  was  divorced,  and,  in  1888,  to  Melbourne 
MacDowell,  who  survives  her. 

The  commission  appointed  by  tlie  President  toinvesti- 

Tflned0  by8tS  Plesidfnt’ln  an  address,  in  wbicb  he  said: 

There  he.  >--*■“»  Ss-ltJ 

or  the  war  with  ' l • harge/aud  „iuke  the  Culleet  exnmlnutiou  of 
onglily  investigate  ti  K Department  in  nil  its  brunches,  with 

mm 

Stoll  he  ralijrct  10  roar  call 


ill  institution  wiiicli  has  re-  rocks  ^n^Hnbsmi  for  the*  possibility  of  saving 


rr work «» ...  be^. 

mer  for  the  new  school,  $100,000  m<»ie.  ^ . w cnse  ^ut  Lieutenant  Hobson  maintains  that  lie  fully 

5:^“£S=;KiagiK  = saeasa^sa 

tssgrt ts& X&S? “ -to  - "”>•  - •” » 

be  bas  offered  to  submit  everything  m dispute  to  arb  Charles  Denby,  who  was  American  minister  in 

iration.  China  for  thirteen  years,  lias  been  talking  out  of  the  ful- 

The  gentlemen  most  lately  suggested  ais  succegors  to  J™“rt}|"'^fari^s“S!  "l  “cotnm’eSds  the  mission- 

B",,;  a- ic9,  and 


'oWo/aml'M^'tory^iiam^  of  t&m&Etl  3^1^.=  ™^ 

are  accomplished  men.  Mr.  Ilitt  lias Hi  d I tig  P j re  are  a million  Christian  converts  among  the  C hinese, 

in  public  life:  Mr.  Adams  is  *|™ar  and  believes  that  thc  great  majority  of  them  are  sincere 

efficient  ministers  we  ever  sent  o England  is  a schomr  a thc  missionaries  detect  the  bogus  converts 

and  historian  of  distinction,  and  during  a long  rts  dencc  to^,  tbrow»tllcm  out  Missionaries  are  of  all  sects,  Catho- 
in  Washington  1ms  grown  used,  by  Jo  g • ‘ • lie  and  Protestant,  and  come  from  Europe  and  America. 

diplomats  and  diplomacy.  It  is  furthn  Hav  iil  There  are  fifty  French  bishops  in  China.  Mr  Denby  says 

Adams  has  long  been  “e<xtjf”or.Q1,J^Jlb^.  tH".  ' n qUj0  and  lie  spenks  of  the  Catholic  orphanage  at  Fooelioo  that 
Washington,  and  that  Mr.  Hitt  is,  like  Mi.  K . , » _ilpra  1000  children  and  of  the  Methodist  church  in 

man,  and  was  a political  lieutenant  oP^sidenLeo  «“t  ^.holdWj  persons,  which  gets  1000  chib 

Moreover,  both  Mr.  Adams  and  M . H it  »<-  «u  W w uh  c g.  u streets  into  its  Sunday-school  on  Sunday 
private  fortunes  of  sufficient  scope  to  make  them  com  <m  ^ ^ Ju)  symrathv  with  thc  sentiment  Unit 

forcible  in  London.  American  missionaries  l.ad  better  work  at  home  He 

a p!“53r  “ VZIZ  W f'dks  who  sniff  jd 


a good  ainhassaiior.  A doeume.it  that  helps  to  give  an  ™y»  - *'"■ a,t'i"™jng  oil  As’  for  himself,  lie  says  lie 
idea  of  his  qualifications  for  sue  j a P°5,  • ]{icans  ill  miu\e  it  bis  business  to  find  out.  and  to  that  end,  in  1886, 

ph’niiulo^or^^^nisi:  m-i.r  ««  American  S- ieslo' ^o^d 

ar  and  S;r^3di=  Z'A  «,  be  got  a thorough  insight  into  missionary 

counsel,  conveyed  in  an  admirable  spirit,  and  very  clearly  work. 

and  effectively  put.  An  inlereBtjn,r  question  which  will  be  considered  at  the 

general  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  which  con- 
vened in  Washington  on  October  5. will  he  the  expediency 
of  changing  the  name  of  the  Church,  and  calling  it  simply 
“The  Church  in  America.”  'Phis  change,  if  it  is  made, 
•t.  .1..  ,rti...pPmi.ikiiuii  m*riK  m America. 


The  commission  includes  nine  members  Its  president 

2l  i L...I  I— - 

SfesrvwaeasSS 

lie  buildings  and  grounds.  He  has  held  Ins  p 

“trP  PMntfaCmmS'ifa  prominent  physician  of  Cin- 

SsassS? 

was  American  minister  to  China  fi om  188-  Jb  ‘d  wjth 

^^&rcSSas&s» 

against  Lee  in  1864.  In  i ..  1Kfll  a ftcr  that  he  pmc- 
Pennsylvania,  and  served  until  189  . Court  of 

Used  law,  and  is  now  a judge  of  lire  Appellate  wiu 

Colonel  James  A.  Sexton,  of  Ol..o.igo  1 ’^hc 

GmnTArmy' ""'‘o'8  'Ropublio^Te  was  postmaster  of 
Chicago  from  1889  to  1895. 


Mrs.  L.  M.  Stevenson,  the  noting  president  of  the  IV  o- 
men's  Clirbtian  Tempenuieo  Union,  who  is  described  as 
Fntneos  Willard's  niece,  lately  made  a fervent  addross  at 
the  (Jreenaore  Summer  Solionl  in  favor  of  total  alistl- 
iienee,  prohibition,  ami  the  stoppage  of  all  truffle  and  in- 
dulgence in  intoxicants.  The  Boston  rranucnpt  takes 

her  1.1  task  for  saying  Ihoro  is  (piesllon  aliout  the 

blessin-s  i be  Slate  of  Maine  has  enjoyed  through  the 
nrobibiiory  law.  for  tins  late  Mr.  Blaine  and  other  Maine 
statesmen  have  borne  testimony  to  them  lime  and  again. 
Tin*  Tmuncrii't  suggests  that  statesmen  in  Maine  and  other 
places  find  it  expedient  to  hear  testimony  lo  a good  many 
doubtful  benefits,  and  avers  that  there  are  more  drinking- 
places  in  Portland,  in  proportion  to  iis  sue,  than  in  Boston, 
and  that  thc  United  Stales  internal- revenue  returns  cor- 
rect the  impression  that  the  liquor  Lrutlic  in  Maine  has 
been  even  approximately  suppressed. 


“The  Church  in  America.  i ms  cmuigv,  .1  »v  ** 
will  greatly  interest  the  other  Protestant  seels  in  America, 
producing  smiles  or  frowns,  according  to  the  tempers  of 
the  observers,  hut  inevitably  giving  an  impression  of 
bumptiousness  and  assumption.  So  far  as  the  Episcopal 
Church  alone  is  concerned,  there  are  some  very  pretty 
reasons  why  it  should  change  its  name;  hut  in  so  far  ns 
concerns  its  relations  with  other  Protestant  bodies  in  this 
country,  there  are  some  strong  practical  reasous  why  it 
should  not. 

No  steamer  list  contains  the  name  of  Andrew  Lang. 
The  British  Isles  continue  to  he  sufficiently  salubrious 


Havana  despatches  say  that  on  ^"Ti'^are.iphagus 
mains  of  Columbus  were  taken  out  ■ j b)r 

in  the  cathedral  at  Havana,  in  which  t ej  bad  ustc.  ^ 
more  than  a century,  and  were  8™  >‘l  ^if.l  in  1506, 

to  lie  sliipped  hack  to  bP,111".:  ,C  Valiadolid.  Seven 
and  was  ceremoniously  hulled  ,i  , (0  yevil!e 

years  afterwards  (1513)  ins  remains  »t  Cuevas, 

and  deposited  in  a chapel  o the  m:in  '8  > f /as  tj  ‘ son 

where,  in  1526.  they  were  joined  by  the  body  o 
Diego.  Ill  1536  bolli  bodies  were  m.  u d to  of 

and  deposited  in  the  principal  cl'.iptl  passed  to 

Ran  Domingo.  In  1795,  when  ban  di  •veil'to  he  the 
France,  Hie  Spaniards  inoved  what  ''  ”f  H.  tlmt  they 

body  of  Columbus  to  Havana,  hut  >ll(  > 0(Ttred  is 
took  not  Cbrisloplier,  iiut  Diego,  and  t he  1 w0„,  jn 

that  Columbus,  by  Ids  will,  ordered  the  cha  18  “wa9 
his  imprisonment  to  be  liuried  with  him,  jM  it, 

but  tluit  tlie  coffin  moved  to  Havana  bad  no  c ml  S|)n 
On  this  ground,  and  perhaps  for  olliei  .1, tiled ral 

Domingo  people  leave  always  averred  that .the l > |bt>v 

still  belli  all  that  was  left  of  Columbus:  an 1 po  ' p j. 
are  right,  though  their  elauus  liave  never  liad  all) 
ing  in  Havana  or  in  Spain.  onposi- 

Tliere  is  no  present  indication  that  an}  “™'S.e!1|,„gb 
lion  will  lie  made  to  the  trunsfer  of  Hiniin.i  sg  yrt 

Columbus  back  lo  Spain,  though  the  P**  L whether 

become  mailer  for  negotiation.  It  may  he  don 

the  auachnu  nt  of  Colu.nlms  to  Spain  wtusutti  j'j 

strong  to  make  liiin  indisposed  to  continue  as  < 
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Cuban  soil  after  the  departure  of  the  Spanish  flag  from 
that  island.  His  burials  heretofore  have  always  been  oc- 
casions of  great  ceremony  and  display,  and  doubtless  the 
next  one  will  not  be  an  exception. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  the  Weekly  that  the  American 
public  has  never  been  adequately  informed  as  to  the  work 
done  in  the  late  war  by  the  unprotected  cruiser  Yoaemite. 
So  far  jus  the  army  was  concerned,  the  volunteers  got  full 
credit  for  all  they  did,  and  if  there  has  been  ground  of 
complaint  it  bus  been  that  the  regulars  have  been  compar- 
atively slighted  iu  the  attention  that  has  been  paid  to  the 
green  hands.  But  there  has  been  no  trouble  of  that  kind 
with  the  navy.  There  the  regulars  have  had  their  due. 
and  it  is  possible  that  in  the  csi.se  of  the  Yimmile  the  naval 
volunteers  have  not  got  their  full  share  of  glory. 

It  is  claimed  for  the  Yoaemite,  manned  by  naval  reserves 
from  Michigan,  that  it  fought  the  only  sea-fight  of  the 
war  against  odds.  The  story  of  this  feat  as  it  comes  to 
the  Weekly  is  that  the  cruiser  was  left  early  in  June  off 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico,  to  maintain  the  blockade  for  a day 
or  two,  until  re-enforced.  This  work  it  did  unaided  for 
nineteen  days,  and  on  June  28  engaged  three  fipanish  war- 
vessels  and  one  torpedo-boat,  which  it  fought  for  four 
hours,  with  the  result  that  it  sunk  the  Antonia  iMpanx  and 
one  gunboat,  damaged  the  torpedo-boat,  aud  drove  that 
and  the  other  gunboat  back  into  the  harbor.  There  were 
two  hundred  men  from  Detroit  on  the  Yosemite,  and  in 
Detroit  and  other  parts  of  Michigan  where  their  work  is 
known  and  appreciated,  the  Yoaanites  sea-fight  is  felt  to 
be  the  great  naval  exploit  of  the  war.  The  feeling  in 
those  parts  is  that  not  enough  has  been  said  about  that 
light,  and  that  the  services  of  the  Michigan  reserves  have 
had  by  no  means  as  much  advertisement  as  they  de- 
served. E.  S.  Martin. 

THE  GERMAN  ROYAL  VISIT  TO 
JERUSALEM. 

A NEW  PILGRIMAGE  TO  AN  OLD  SITE. 

An  event  of  unique  interest  is  the  approaching  visit  to 
Jerussdem  of  the  Emperor  and  Empress  of  Germany,  with 
a distinguished  retinue,  the  German  princes  and  clergy 
having  been  invited  to  participate.  The  central  event  is 
the  consecration,  on  October  31,  of  an  imposing  new  edi- 
fice in  Jerusalem,  “ the  Church  of  the  Redeemer,”  the  site 
of  which  centres  in  itself  circumstances  of  remarkable 
historic  interest  which  we  briefly  outline  for  our  readers.. 
Of  our  illustrations,  one  shows,  on  the  right  of  the  pic- 
ture, the  new  church,  with  its  lofty  and  massive  bell- 
tower  personally  designed  by  the  Emperor,  with  much  of 
the  scaffolding  still  iu  place.  On  the  left,  the  near  dome 
is  a Greek  church,  while  the  other  is  Unit  of  the  Church 
of  i ho  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  the  neighboring  minaret  is  of 
a Moslem  mosque.  Another  illustration  shows  the  laying 


of  the  corner-stone,  October  31,1893.  by  the  Emperor’s 
representative,  Pastor  Barkhausen,  court  chaplain,  in  pres- 
ence of  a distinguished  company.  The  corner-stone  rests 
on  the  old  wall  which  enclosed  ihe  city  at  the  beginning 
of  the  Christian  era,  uncovered  in  digging  to  place  the 
stone.  The  chief  document  depositedTn  the  corner-stone 
is  of  such  interest  that  we  give  its  text  elsewhere  in  our 
columns.  The  date  was  just  five  years  prior  to  the  clay 
fixed  for  the  consecration,  being  the  anniversary  of  Luther 
nailing  his  famous  ninetv-five  theses  on  the  Wittenberg 
church  door  that  kindled  the  fire  of  the  Reformation  iu 
Europe. 


BRIG.- GEN.  JOHN  M.  WILSON,  U.S.A. 


Document  ok  Emukkou  Wii.i.iam  or  Germany  i>bi*obitki>  in  tub 
CORISKK-STONK  Or  TUB  NRW  GkKMAN  CllUROlI  IN  JKUU8A1.KM. 

[Translated  from  the  German.] 

In  the  name  of  God  Ihe  Father,  the  Son.  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  Amen. 

Again,  us  in  ancient  times,  the  eyes  of  Evangelical  Christianity  in 
Germany  are  turned  with  pious  reverence  to  the  Holy  places  once  trod- 
den by  the  feet  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour. 

Long  since  awoke  the  desire  that  there,  where  the  great  act  of  Re- 
demption for  mankind  was  accomplished,  a House  of  God  might  be 
raised,  where  the'message  of  die  saving  grace  or  God  in  Christ  Jesus 
might  be  announced  clear  and  pure. 


This  wish  has  gained  twofold  weight  since  t lie  number  of  German 
ndherents  to  the  Evangelical  faith  lias  increased  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
since  the  pious  self-sacrifice  of  Evangelical  Germany  has  founded  n 
large  number  of  Institutions  working  blessing  in  compassionate  Love. 

My  august,  predecessors  in  the  Throne  of  Prussia  have,  with  their 
people,  longed  for  the  lime  when  it  would  lie  possible  to  erect  a house 
of  God  for  the  proclamation  of  Evangelical  Christian  faith.  The  care 
of  my  royal  Grandfather,  who  rests  in  God,  his  Majesty  the  Emperor 
and  Kiug  William  I.,  procured  the  plot  of  ground  on  which  the  German 
Evangelical  Church  is  to  be  built. 

With  a munificence  worthy  of  thankful  recognition  did  his  majesty, 
the  Sultan  of  UieOemnnli,  present  its  with  the  plot  of  ground  on  which 
the  Mother  house  once  stood,  and  where  now  lie  the  ruins  of  the 
Church  of  St.  Marin. 

On  November  7,  1S69,  my  late  beloved  Father,  Ihen  Crown-Prince 
Frederick  William,  later  German  Emperor  and  Kiug  Frederick  111., 
took  possession  of  the  ground  lying  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre; the  place  is  at  the  same  time  consecrated  by  great  historical 
memories  of  a knightly  order,  which  uow,  newly  arisen,  is  fulfilling  its 
ancient  traditions  by  works  of  Christian  love.  The  prosecution  of  the 
plans  for  this  building  which  iny  illustrious  predecessors  in  the  Throne 
had  so  much  at  heart  was  not  permitted  to  them,  and  only  iu  the  pres- 
ent moment  has  it  become  possible  to  take  the  enterprise  in  hand. 

Through  the  willing  offerings  of  the  Evangelical  German  Churches, 
the  means  for  building  have  been  gathered,  and  I have  commanded  the 
rebuilding  of  the  ancient  Church  of  St.  Mary  to  be  begun  on  its  old 
site,  and  the  foundation-stone  to  he  laid  on  October  31  of  this  year. 
The  same  day  on  which,  by  God’s  grace,  I was  permitted  to  dedicate  the 
restored  Sclilosskirche  in  Wittenberg,  In  union  with  the  Evangelical 
Princes  of  Germany,  shull  the  foundation-stone  of  this  church  be  laid, 
to  announce  thereby  that  this  church  too  shall  stand  as  a monument 
of  Faith  iu  the  incarnate  Son  of  God,  the  crucified  and  risen  Redeem- 
er, as  a confession  of  the  blessed  Gospel  of  the  gruce  of  God  as  it  lias 
been  opened  to  Evangelical  Christendom  through  the  Reformers,  as  a 
visible  witness  to  the  Unity  of  Faith  in  which  the  Evangelical  Churches 
of  Germany  are  bound  with  each  other  and  nil  outside.  I thunk  the 
Lord  God  that  He  has  granted  me  ulso  iu  this  respect  to  carry  out  the 
thought  of  my  illustrious  Forefathers.  From  Him  I ask  grace  that 
from  the  place  whence  the  joyful  message  of  Salvation  went  out  to  all 
the  world  the  Gospel  pure  and  simple  may  he  proclaimed,  and  there, 
where  the  Lord  suffered  for  us,  He  may  also,  in  the  German  tongue, 
he  praised  ns  the  one  Saviour  and  Redeemer  blessed  forever.  God 
grant  it.  Amen. 

There  is  much  in  this  coining  of  a great  Protestant 
Prince  and  his  consort,  and  from  the  father-land  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  birtliplace  of  Christianity,  connected 
as  it  is  wilh  religious  ceremonies  and  a brilliant  follow- 
ing, and  with  possible  political  designs,  that  gives  the 
journey  the  flavor  of  a pilgrimage,  and  suggests  the 
knightly  character  standing  amid  the  shadowv  figures  of 
mediaeval  history,  with  its  eye  turned  in  heroic  devotion 
towards  the  Holy  Sepulchre,  and  in  which  were  strangely 
mingled  religious  enthusiasm,  warlike  timing,  and  chival- 
rous devotion  to  woman.  Notwithstanding  the  attempt 
of  a seciion  of  the  press  of  Europe  to  cast  ridicule  on  this 
“ new  pilgrimage,”  it  is  the  latest  and  a most  eminent  ex- 
pression of  that  irrepressible  tendency  that  has  manifested 
itself  throughout  Europe  from  the  third  century,  when 
Christianity  became  the  religion  of  the  Roman  Empire  in 
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rh  of  Ihe  Holy  Supolchr*. 


“c„URO.I  OP  THE  REDEEMER,  JERUSALEM— TO  BE  DEDICATED  OCTOBER  3,  » THE  PRESENCE  OE  THE  GERMAN  EMPEROR. 

IlisiSEEiiSHsS 

33ffi£3te«« 

Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  tlm  opening  of  *.  Suez  Canal  see  to  d ay  snimjj  beI1CTtll  w,lic|,  are  huge 
This  fulfilled  a chenslied  desire  on  tile  part  of  the  old  space  s ,inmbcrs  were  included  in  the 

Emperor,  who  had  long  sought  a foothold  in  Jerusalem  to  Emoeror  William  I.,  and  there  a large  HMMB 

f„r  German  lhoteslant  interests.  1 u»  plot  i«  tl“.  cast  f ' , 'vi|1| , i„,i|,  ;vl„l  will  u-phiee  the  pres-  ■Blffll  ' 'dH 

half  of  the  ee|ehrilled  Murisl an,  1 he  west  half  being  I ^ ” pta'  which  in  of  our  iW-  llftg«gSu  'KM 

in  the  west  half  of  tlu-  original  pi.. I I IImj  irnlare  j.f  the  again  U-  Ibc^i >Hcj>f 1 ngoli^iliiii  iiml  jj  ' Jjj 

olid  m ,'■  u"  s 'Th'o';,o!"nn'po!l  ilmiesiVpp'l  from  IlmlrishV.!  here.  |mS|  '*  . yjlB 


JERUSALEM  STREET,  SHOWING  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  PRESENT 
HOSPICE  OF  THE  KNIGHTS  OF  ST.  JOHN. 


extensively  nnd  enthusiastically  made  in  the  repairing ' o 
roads  to  he  traversed  by  the  imperial  cortege,  and  tne 
building  of  new  roads  to  the  Mount  of  Olives  a 
Saba  to  enable  them  to  be  reached  by  carriage,  and  situ- 
ations, repairs,  and  enlargement  of  the  public  v 
Jerusalem  itself,  and  the  erection  of  triumphal  arches,  e c 
The  course  of  Germany  in  espousing  the  Turkish  caj 
in  the  late  Turco-Greciun  war  has  given  her  Fnipero  . 
strong  hold  upon  the  affections  of  all  classes  here. 

The  royal  party  are  to  land  at  Haifa  on  Wednesday, 
October  26.  They  come  by  carriage  by  several  stage. 
Jerusalem  (the  entrance  of  the  Emperor,  howevei,  ' 
on  horseback),  arriving  on  the  following  Saturday: 
consecration  of  the  church  is  to  take  place  on  M ) 
the  31st.  Visits  are  planned  to  the  Mount  of  • 

Bethlehem,  Mar  Saba,  and  Jericho.  The  offer  of  the 
tan  to  provide  the  expenses  of  the  trip  hns  been  dec 
with  thunks.  E.  F.  Baldwin. 


'OKNBR  STONE  OF  TIIE  NEW  GERMAN  CHURCH  IN  JERUSALEM, 
OCTOBER  31,  1*93. 
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postin'  anil  plncuhty  °f  tj'i ' [ . b fought  uud  won.  filch 
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direct  cause  of  the  destruction  of  “g'^g^pijXr  »o 

0"inenPciobto1f,the enc^y  were  killed  and  18,000  wound-  bei 
U.r  On  dm  8d  Se^mber  thousands  of  the  men  who  h. 
fougllt  against  Kitchener  the  previous  day  were  quietly  th< 
enlisted  under  British  officers  as  recruits  in  the  Egyptian  w 
annv  On  the  4th  September  a funeral  service  was  held  G 
in  Khartoum  on  the  spot  where  Gordon  was  killed,  and  til 
rronosals  for  a memorial,  which  is  to  take  the  form  of  gr 
a college  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  sheiks,  were  >h 
stnrtedKby  the  Sirdar.  There  is  not  nn  Englishman  and  P 
probably^  not  an  American,  wlin  docs  not  draw  s . freer  T 
breath  after  the  victory  of  Omdurman.  There  is  no  na-  lb 
hot.  in  the  world  where  the  Anglo-Saxon  i race t doe* ^not  ha 
stand  a little  higher  in  consequence,  not  merely  because  ev 
of  the  success  of  British  arms,  but  because,  singledianded,  sti 
our  race  has  penetrated  the  heart  of  Africa,  and  struck  it 
home  against  Malidism.  The  man  in  the  street,  after  sb 
recent  experiences  in  foreign  affairs,  appreciates  a situa-  ce 
tion  where  England  cannot  be  sneered  at.  j” 

By  the  overthrow  of  Malidism  the  work  of  England  on  ti- 
the Nile  is  not  ended,  but  extended.  Faslioda  is  in  every  is- 
one's  mouth,  and  all  the  elements  for  a pretty  quarrel  be- 
tween  the  French  and  the  English  exist.  In  the  West 
Coast  difficulty  the  origin  of  the  titles  of  the  respective  c< 
claimants  was  more  or  less  in  doubt.  Compromise  was  h 

wisdom.  Faslioda  is  Egyptian  territory.  The  Egyptian  Is 

flag  was  hoisted  at  Faslioda  in  Gordon  s lime.  On  page  d 
820  of  Gordon's  diary  it  is  stated  that  in  1881  fears  for  the  ]' 
safety  of  Faslioda  were  entertained  at  Khartoum,  and  two.  w 
hundred  soldiers  were  immediately  sent  there  by  steamer,  h 
On  the  13th  June,  1882,  four  hundred  men  were  sent  by  ti 
steamer  to  re-enlorce  the  garrison  of  Faslioda,  and  on  the  t 
29th  of  the  same  month  a battalion  winch  had  arrived  at  l 
Khartoum  from  Senhcit  was  also  sent  on  there.  The  fact  a 
Unit  Faslioda  is  Egyptian  is  not  open  to  question.  Faslioda  t. 
was  one  of  the  places  where  Gordon  compelled  the  slave-  l 
hunters  to  return  to  their  homes.  The  occupation  or  t 
Fashoda  by  the  French  (if  the  white  men  reported  to  be  c 
there  are  French)  is  equivalent  to  the  occupation  of  a post  l 
in  Madagascar  by  the  English.  General  Kitchener,  having  i 
sent  all  the  newspaper  correspondents  back  to  England,  I 
lias  himself  gone  to  Faslioda,  and  will  appear  on  the  t 
scene  as  an  Egyptian  officer.  It  is  significant  that  be  lius  1 
taken  with  him  only  Egyptian  troops;  but  the  gunlioaton  < 
which  be  has  embarked  is  commanded  and  manned  by  ' 
officers  and  men  of  the  royal  navy.  The  object  of  the  i 
French — if  French  they  are— is  threefold.  They  wish  to 
join  hands  with  Menelek  of  Abyssinia,  they  desire  to  cut 
the  Cape  Town  to  Cairo  railway,  which  is  now  within 
measurable  distance  of  realization,  and  thev  wish  to  pre- 
vent the  Nile  from  becoming,  like  the  Ganges  or  the 
Sutlej,  a British  river.  In  seizing  Fashoda,  if  the  fact  be 
so.  the  French  commander,  Major  Marchand,  lias  shown 
splendid  organizing  capacity,  dash,  and  courage.  The 
inarch  across  Africa  from  the  West  Coast  is  a great  feat, 
to  he  fully  recognized  by  Englishmen  ; but  even  courage 
and  dash  do  not  justify  the  French  in  seizing  territory 
Iwlonging  to  another  power.  In  1895  Sir  Edward  Grey, 
Lord  Rosebery’s  lieutenant  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
declared  that  any  French  advance  into  the  Nile  Valley 
would  he  regarded  by  England  as  “an  unfriendly  act.” 
When  the  present  government  acceded  to  office  the  same 
declaration  was  made  by  Mr.  Curzon.  There  is  no  party 
question,  therefore,  in  England,  about  Fashoda.  The 
French,  if  serious,  mean  war.  because,  willingly  or  other- 
wise, out  of  Fashoda  thev  must  go,  and  not  improbably  by 
the  time  this  reaches  New  York  Major  Marchand  will 
either  he  a guest  or  a prisoner  of  the  Sirdar.  In  any  case, 
if  there  is  a fight  about  Fashoda  it  will  not  be  on  the  Nile, 
hut  in  the  Clmuuel. 

One  awkward  feature  of  the  present  situation  with 
France  is  the  existence  of  a considerable  group  of  hot- 
headed Frenchmen  bent  on  forcing  the  government  to  go 
and  “do  something.”  In  the  prescut  state  of  unrest  in 
France  a mad  act  of  adventure  on  the  part  of  the  French 
cabinet  would  distract  public  opinion  from  the  Dreyfus 
affair  and  unite  factions  which  are  already  within  mea- 
surable distance  of  civil  war.  There  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  British  government  has  anticipated  the  trouble 
about  Fashoda.  Mon*  than  three  months  ago  the  Sirdar 
named  the  first  week  in  September  as  the  lime  of  his  entry 
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into  Omdurman.  He  wax  better  than  his  word  by  three 
days.  , , 

Ten  days  after  the  taking ■^pSed^'ln’tlie  course 
cations  with  Fashoda  caD  J’0,  j?  ,he  controversy  with 
of  a fortnight  of  the  present . date  the  cot  ^ ^ 
France  on  the  subject  will  > humtion  „f  the  aboil- 

facts  I til  ink  we  have  till  real  *P“89(J  Tlle  channel 
tlon  of  the  naval  mamcuvri  Tb(J  Rl.surve  Sqtmd- 

Squadron  is  stationed  at  Portia  ■ part  Qf  ji  is  in 

rot,  is  mobilized  and  on  a war  '“.“  ‘mb le  point  If  the 

SeUs  u;'Stl.e°De"u  wfl  fc  settled Ot  the  Narrow  Seas 

she  does,  experts  agree  , hat  the  result  wm  ^ flt!et®nI,d 
conclusion.  France  will  1 . , doubt,  will  lose 

is  unlikely  to  stand  to 

its  guns  at  Fashoda. 

At  the  other  end  of  Africa  events  are  moving  fast 

the  influence  oMhe’Afrikan^r’Bomns^qui^l^nf^^^He 

broueht  in  the  Queen's  nnme  as  a rallymg-pomt.  The 

imperialism,  and  that  which  alone  enables  the  widew  sep 
arated  British  Empire  to  survive,  is  the  principle  oft.™ 
and  equal  justice  ill  dealing  with  the  various  laces  livmg 
miller  the  flag  of  England.  To  begin  with,  the  present 
1 ministry  at  the  Cape  is  a mere  stop-gap  affair,  and  has 
• not  been  remarkable  for  wisdom  or  patriotism.  Its  mem- 
bers have  talked  a good  deal  about  loyalty,  questioning 
, tbit  of  otto  people  and  striking  the  racial  note,  but 
I they  have  done  little  to  common,!  loyalty  to  waverers. 
, When  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  visited  England  last  year,  Mr. 
1 Goscben,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  came  down  to 
, a,..„  f’nmmnns  and  solemnly  announced  a 


Goscben,  me  nrei  i^oru  gi  wc  «.«•••»* «*y - --  , 

the  House  of  Commons  and  solemnly  announced  a 
great  historical  event— the  British  Empire  lmd  received 
the  gift  of  a battle  -ship  from  the  Cape  government. 
Profound  Impression  was  made  on  the  public  ™ind. 
That  battle-ship,  however,  has  not  yet  been  laid  down. 
Its  cost  is  not  yet  voted.  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg,  it  seems, 
had  no  authority  to  make  any  such  promise,  and  when- 
ever his  ministry  leaves  office  it  will  do  so  under  the 
stigma  of  having  made  a promise  to  the  empire  which 
it  is  unable  or  unwilling  to  fulfil.  On  the  other  hand, 
should  the  much-despised  Afrikander  Bond  ministry  ac- 
cede  to  power,  I understand  that  it  is  extremely  likely 
that  this  administration,  charged  with  disloyalty  and  with 
all  sorts  of  dark  designs  imputed  to  it,  will  make  tlie  con- 
tribution to  tlie  royal  navy  which  its  predecessors  prom- 
ised but  did  not  carry  out. 
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goal  in  South  Africa  when  the  anti-imperialist  raid  is  for- 
gotten or  forgiven? 

mv,.  man  wlio  may  become  tlie  new  Premier,  Mr. 
Schrein”  is  the  brother  of  Olive  Schreiner,  and  a cool, 
level  headed,  and  able  man  He  it  was  who,  as  Attorney, 
l!  a»ml  in  Mr  Rhodes's  ministry  three  years  ago,  advised 
Uic  Cm  c government  to  contribute  half  the  cost  of  a war 
with  the  Transvaal  if  President  Kruger  insisted  on  closing 
Dm  Drifts  This  does  not  look  like  a renunciation  of 
British  supremacy,  and  there  is  nothing  whatever  to  show 
U at  Mr  Schreiner  has  changed  Ins  mind  on  the  subject 
of  the  British  connection.  While  saving  tins  on  behalf 
of  tie  possible  successors  of  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg.  it  must 
Of  course  he  admitted  that  a wise  progressive  policy  is 
thoone  best  calculated  to  develop  the  material  resources 
of  <2Hfth  Africa  and  to  weld  into  federation  the  states 
a t , d^te r r i t or i e s To iitli  of  the  Zambesi.  . The  price  for  Mr. 
Rhodes’s  share  of  the  Jameson  raid  is  now  being  paid. 
“Whatsoever  a man  soweth  that  shall  lie  also  reap.  The 
neoDle  here  have  forgiven  Mr.  Rhodes  because  they  recog- 
niztf  lit  him  the  stuff  of  which  lenders  are  made,  and  be- 
cause they  recognize  that,  whatever  his  faults,  lie  has  not 
worked  selfislilv  for  his  own  hand.  Not  so  the  Cape  Dutch. 
Bymostof  themhe  is  snspecte.l.  Mr.  Rhodes  has  done  all 
tliat  man  can  do  to  redeem  his  error.  He  lias  risked  Ins 
life  He  has  spent  his  money  like  water  to  establish  law 
and  order  in  the  Northern  Territory.  But  with  all  his 
wealth  and  social  backing  he  is  not  exempt  from  the  con- 
seauences  of  wrong-doing,  and  the  half -defeat  of  the  Brit- 
ish and  progressive  party  at  the  Cape  elections  is  ns  di- 
rectlv  a consequence  of  the  Jameson  raid  as  the  Jameson 
mid  was  the  fruit  of  the  British  retreat  after  Majuba. 
Whatever  ministry  rules  in  tlie  Cape,  its  members  are 
I aware  that  the  freedom,  self-government,  justice,  and 
. equality  which  they  enjoy  are  secured  only  by  the 
; Strength  of  the  power  that  gave  them,  and  whose  navy 
protects  South  African  shores  from  attack  without  be 
, contribution  of  a shilling.  Sir  Henry  de  Villicrs  he 
, present,  Chief  Justice,  is  a possible  Premier  of  a ministry 
t of  compromise  between  the  two  parties.  Sir  Henry  de 
n Villiers  is  a man  whose  intellectual  standing  places  him 
high  among  the  jurists  of  world  wide  repute.  When  lie 
- last  in  England  I had  a long  conversation  with  him 

t on  tlie  subject  of  the  troubles  that  followed  I lie  Jameson 
raid  and  was  greatly  struck  with  tlie  moderation  and  the 
calm  wisdom  of  his  views.  To  denounce  such  a man  as 
i,  Bond-ridden  is  absurd.  Whether,  therefore.  Mr.  Rhodes 
a come  back  to  power  or  whether  that  inevitable  and  desirn- 
i hie  event  is  postponed  for  a short  time  further,  1 do  not 
think  that  there  is  the  least  reason  to  anticipate  trouble 
[.  from  his  ministerial  successors. 


The  average  view  of  Englishmen,  misled  by  newspapers  b 
conducted  not  in  the  interests  of  the  empire,  but  on  be-  1 
half  of  cosmopolitan  capital,  is  that  the  Afrikander  Bona  c 
is  disloyal  to  the  Queen.  The  ablest  member  of  Sir  Gor-  1 
don  Spring’s  ministry,  Sir  James  Sivewright,  himself  t 
joined  the  Bond,  learned  Dutch,  and  pattered  the  taal,  f 
with  the  view  of  bringing  together  the  Dutch  and  the  l 
English  colonists.  If  the  Afrikander  Bond  be  incompat-  r 
ible  with  imperial  principles,  it  is  evident  that  Sir  James  i 
Sivewright,  the  spokesman  and  the  brains  of  the  present  ^ 
Cape  ministry,  could  not  have  joined  it.  But,  in  forming  < 
an  estimate  of  any  political  body,  it  is  unwise  to  accept  t 
the  description  of  political  opponents  as  the  only  evidence  1 
by  which  they  are  to  be  judged.  They  should  be  allowed  < 
to  speak  for 'themselves.  As  I have  some  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  members  of  botli  tlie  existiug  min- 
istry and  that  which  may  succeed  it,  I may  perhaps  l>e  ' 
allowed  to  say  that  I do  not  think  the  imperial  tie  is  likely 
to  be  much  slackened  if  Sir  Gordon  Sprigg  were  to  go 
out  of  office.  Certainly  the  members  of  the  new  Cape 
ministry  would  be  geese  if  they  did  anything  to  irritate 
Great  Britain,  since  naval  defence  is  a necessity  to  the 
Cape,  and  England  is  the  only  power  that  can  give  it  and 
accord  absolute  freedom  at  the  same  time.  On  March  5 
of  the  present  year  the  local  branch  of  the  Afrikander 
Bond  at  Graaff-Reinet  addressed  Sir  Alfred  Milner  in  the 
following  language; 

“ It  is  with  deep  sorrow  tliat  we  have  heard  repeatedly 
during  the  last  few  years  our  loyalty  to  her  Majesty  the 
Queen 'openly  doubted  by  certain  parlies,  and  that  we 
have  been  held  up  to  our  fellow -subjects  as  disloyal. 
Therefore  we  may  not  remain  silent.  On  behalf  of  the 
Afrikander  inhabitants  of  this  country,  we  wish,  with  the 
greatest  indignation  aud  contempt,  to  repudiate  the  in- 
sulting and  mendacious  accusations  brought  against  us 
by  mischief  - makers.  We  wish  at  the  same  time  to  re- 
quest your  Excellency  respectfully,  but  very  urgently,  to 
clear  us  with  her  Majesty  of  the  unfounded  slander  with 
which  we  have  been  slurred.  It  cannot  be  justified — is 
based  altogether  on  ignorance  and  misunderstanding. 
Tlie  grand  object  at  which  we  aim  is  to  raise  that  por- 
tion of  tlie  citizens  of  the  colony  to  which  we  belong  in 
the  social,  political,  and  moral  sphere,  and  to  make  better 
■ and  more  worthy  subjects  of  them  of  her  Majesty,  and  to 
I secure  to  our  kinsmen  in  South  Africa  those  rights  which 
, were  kindly  promised  by  her  Majesty,  our  respected 
, Queen,  in  the  past.” 

In  the  course  of  his  reply  Sir  Alfred  Milner  said:  “ Of 
course  1 am  glad  to  be  assured  that  any  section  of  her 
[i  Majesty’s  subjects  are  loyal,  but  I should  be  much  more 
glad  to  be  allowed  to  take  that  for  granted.  Why  should 
o I not?  Wlmt  reason  could  there  be  for  disloyalty  ?”  As 
u a general  rule,  men  are  governed  by  their  interests,  and 
h the  interests  of  the  Afrikander  Bond  at  the  Cape  do  not 
is  lie  in  the  direction  of  any  attempt  to  lower  the  British 
i-  flag.  Freedom,  self-government,  and  equality  are  the 
e first  principles  of  British  policy.  They  have  secured  for 
le  Britain  the  enthusiastic  loyalty  of  the  French  Canadians, 
ir  who,  but  a few  decades  hack,  were  in  open  rebellion 
y against  British  rule.  Why  should  they  not  reach  the  same 


Another  great  African  question  is  advancing  to  the  front. 
The  isolation  of  the  Transvaal  by  the  establishment  of  a 
British  protectorate  or  lease  of  Delugoa  Bay,  if  not  an  ac- 
complished fact,  is.  I understand,  on  the  eve  of  complelion. 
Germany  has  withdrawn  her  pretensions  in  South  Africa, 
and  in  consequence  a better  feeling  reigns  between  the 
two  countries  than  lias  existed  for  a long  time.  Well- 
informed  public  opinion  in  Germany  is  strongly  in  favor 
of  coming  to  a friendly  arrangement  with  this  country. 
Our  friends  seem  to  have  discovered  that  notwithstanding 
all  the  German  sympathy  and  kinship  with  the  Boers  the 
reciprocal  services  which  they  expected  to  receive  have  not 
been  forth-coming,  and  tliat,  after  all,  Gennan  trade  in  the 
English  Cape  Colony,  as  in  all  other  English  colonies,  is 
conducted  under  more  favorable  conditions  than  in  the 
Transvaal.  President  Kruger  was  ready  enough  to  invoke 
German  aid  against  attack,  hut  shows  less  consideration 
for  German  trade  in  the  Transvaal  thatxdoes  the  English 
Cape  Colony.  Germany’s  interest  in  feoulh  Africa  is 
mainly  commercial,  and  if  she  cat.  improve  her  conn 
mercial  position  by  an  agreement  with  Great  Britain i she 
will  probably  do  so.  The  acquisition  of  Delagoa  Bay  is 
essential  to  British  supremacy— that  is  a synonym  for 
the  “open  door”  in  South  Africa-aud  the  arrangement 
with  Portugal,  when  it  takes  place,  is  understood  to .in- 
clude certain  coaling  arrangements  at  Lisbon  m time  ot 
war  Tit  is  is  a matter  of  enormous  importance  to  me 
British  navy.  Tlie  absence  of  a coaling-station  between 
Gibraltar  and  England  would  have  curtailed  the  effective 
strength  of  the  British  fleet.  If  coaling  facilities  for 
British  cruisers  and  torpedo-boat-destroyers  are  included 
in  the  next  Angio-Pnrtuguese  Convention,  the  result  ol  a 
naval  war  with  France  will  be  more  certain  than  ever. 


These  successive  additions  to  British  strength  make  for 
peace  No  peace  can  be  so  enduring  and  certain  as  when 
would-be  breakers  of  the  peace  know  that  they  are  tnvit 
iug  defeat. 

The  Tsar’s  disarmament  proposals  still  continue  to 
rouse  interest  among  thoughtful  men.  No  one  doubts i ne 
perfect  sincerity  of  the  young  Tsar.  For  a long  time  Ins 
thoughts  have  been  set  upon  pence  and  the  peaceiuioc- 
velopment  of  Siberia  and  the  Far  East.  When  at  Bn  - 
moral,  last  year,  I am  informed  that  whenever  Lord  balis- 
bury  began  to  talk  of  Armenia  and  the  doings  of  Uit 
unspeakable  Turk,  the  Russian  Emperor  would  change 
the  subject,  to  one  of  two  questions— international  peace, 
or  the  development  of  the  Asiatic  possessions  of  Kussia. 
The  immediate  authorship  of  the  Tsar's  rescript  has  not 
yet  been  given  to  the  world,  but  as  the  personality  ot 
Jewish  gentleman  whose  interview  with  the  Tsar  is  sa 
to  have  convinced  his  Majesty  that  a disarmament  c 
ference  was  practicable  and  advisable  has  been  hinted  av. 
there  can  he  no  valid  objection  to  my  stating  his  nan  . 
It  is  M.  Bloch,  a retired  banker  of  great  wealth  and  i)t- 
nevolence,  with  a remarkable  taste  for  statistics  an  « 
wide  knowledge  of  sociology  and  economics.  It  is  inv  - 
esting to  learn  that  the  immediate  cause  of  M.  Blocn  oo- 
taining  au  interview  with  the  Emperor  was  the  tern 
condition  of  the  Jews  of  Poland  ami  the  sixteen  Pr  ' 
inces  of  the  Pale.  I have  long  held  the  opinion  that  nt 
mass  of  misery  represented  by  the  persecuted 1 six  ra,l 
of  Jews  in  Russia  and  packed  together  in  the  Ghetto  pn  - 
inces  constitutes  one  of  the  gravest  political  problems 
the  day,  albeit  it  is  scarcely  ever  referred  to  bv  public  m • 
The  Russian  disarmament  proposals  may  do  good,  tua  - 
much  as  they  set  men  thinking  on  the  question  of  pence, 
and  they  may  do  harm,  inasmuch  as  they  will  set . njc 
thinking  on  the  irreconcilable  ambitions,  jealousies,  iear  , 
i and  emotions  that  divide  nation  from  nation. 

Arnold  White. 
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cent^  exposalo",  here  on  the  western  bank  of  the  Vis- 

The  Trans-Mississippi  Exposition  means  so  much  and 
proves  so  much  that  it  ranks  very  closely  with  Urn  Co 
lumb.an  Exposition  as  a revelation7 to  ihe  visUor 
.Pbe  ™>y  brcatliing.spells-and  tliose  not  of  a kind  de 

noTusSto  heS7onerS  Cr°P9  f““ed  aml  lbere  ™ 
In  those  years  the  fittest  held  on,  studied  out  the  nrob 
!?."» P7™tc<!  >-V(,in,?,?l""ia]lc  “editions,  and,  by  solving 


EXPOSITION  AT  OMAHA 

time'  the'difflcuUjh  from  "vdiicta  Jhi8 

immediate  prospect  of  relief  ia  8 to  , 


S'm  ' • ?I1C  1,118  only  to  meet  ,u>d  talk  with  the 
trans-Mississippi  farmer  to  see  that  lie  lias  fought  the 
desperate  fight  over  tile  ever-rising  plains,  from  life  great 

the'same  "Ltl!.C..l^.lUm,nl“1".8.  "bb 


the  same  tenacity-  of  purpose  and  intelligence  of  effort 
that  carried  tlic  American  army  up  the  heights  of  San 


U"1  Mr.  Franklin  Matthews  in  his  "Bright  Skies 
n tile  West  has  given  the  renders  of  the  Weekly  a bet 
ter  account  of  the  rise,  in  the  Western  States,  of  prosperity 

wonldCbc°po8sibic  Iierc!'C1P  CS  °f  f“™  Cngi‘“!1!ring  tha” 


Kansas  is  in  trouble  again 
tfflculty,  from  which  there  appears  to  ue  no 
banks  me  pros>?ect  of  relief,  is  too  much  money,  The 

Ms«  account  thaFcomeVrlTmthe^fiJancial'c^tresoflKan' 

wouhi'^e  u^le^s'to 'attempt ^o°iTisg wise  tiie 

ou  The  wo™7i',inS  ab,°Ut  K“sas  is  >»Zl  7 c„m 
2.  ; r.  'vo,8t  18  now  known.  The  monev  is  in  «i.A 
deposits  steadily  increasing  in  the^banks  the 

heoth, es^ 9 failing-  ?n<i  fr°”  “ * *££. £ 

ohm^Too  mtSclfmon?;-'-  P"8Sed  ^ °ne  bank  10  an' 
fufpamphlet  ^ “ h“nd  in  the  fray  in  tbis  cheer- 

Papers  cot  u lot  to  any,  sneerin'  like,  o’  Kanins : 

Every  word  n word  or  scorn,  chuckin’  fun  at  Kansas— 

Hoppers  darkenin'  the  sun, 

Dozens  of  'em  weigh  n ton— 

Seem  to  think  lt>  lot.  „r  full,  crackin'  ji.kc*  nt  Kmirim. 

ahhi'K  'T°  ““'r  to  IhMKli— then,  folk,  mu  in  Kansaa- 
Olvln  Kanlernoia  the  guff  'limit  ..(Tnira  in  Kauansi 
Barns  ii-biilgln’  out  with  wheat, 

Corn  for  all  the  world  to  ent, 

Other  crops  that  can't  he  bout,  over  there  In  Kansas. 

Women  slngln’  songs  o’ glee  'bout  ol’  fruitful  Kansas: 

Babies  crowln’  merrily  everywhere  In  Kansas ; 

Purty  gals  a-buyln'  clothes— 

Toggln’  out  from  head  to  toes. 

Style!  you  bet  your  life  she  goes,  over  there  in  Kansas. 


is  the  variety  of  strange  uniforms  to  be  seen  over  the 
grounds.  An  old  gentleman,  who  is  probably  the  nresi 
dent  of  a country  bank,  and  when  at  liomcYreLra  in 
most  MHivcntionai  attire,  appears  at  the  fair  in  the  garb 
of  a Sliriuer,  with  a red  fez  on  his  venerable  headland 
decorated  with  all  sorts  of  medals  and  gewgaws  Thou 
* 'e  of,  £be  World  ” and  the  “ Modern  Ameri- 

can Woodmen,  with  onk  leaves  embroidered  on  their  vel- 
vet sleeves  with  plumed  hats  and  white  trousers  and  red 
axes  over  their  shoulders,  are  to  he  met  at  every  turn  An 
occasional  soldier  is  seen,  just  hack  from  Cuba'  Here  too 
is  the  Mexican  hand,  swarthy  fellows  with  tail  blackcaps 
and  baggy  trousers  and  not  particularly  beaming  faces 
looking  like  a lot  of  unhappy  Spanish  prisoners  on  parole’ 

snm!C0  'iT  1 lere  '?  a JIldwily  at  tbe  exposition,  and  tlie 
same  gentlemen  who  expanded  their  lungs  at  the  doors 
of  the  various  booths  and  shows  at  Cliicnfo,  Atlanta  and 
Nashville  are  to  lie  seen  and  heard  at  Omaha.  But  prog 
ress  has  stepped  in  here  also,  and  the  megaphone  is  sav- 

French  ^lMo'0"18  °f  m“Dy  8 “““  Wb°  wil1  be  IalkinS 
It  wan  amusing  to  see  the  delight  of  an  elderly  ladv 

”bb  af"  ear;trUlal’el,wb,en  fbe  6°‘  >n  ™"««  of  one  of  those 
great  funnels.  No  doubt  she  will  have  recommended  the 
use  of  a megaphone  to  lier  minister  before  this  gets  into 
print.  The  entrance  to  one  of  die  " shows  " on  the  Mid- 


At  night  Ids  eyes  glow  with  red  lights.  The  showman 
who  got  up  this  grim  doorway  knew  his  business,  for  it 
seems  to  attract  all  the  nervous  women  on  the  grounds 
The  delight  of  all  the  stout  old  ladies  and  of  the  hoys 
and  girls  is  the  miniature  railway.  Its  little  engines  pull 

IWoro  H.n  x.v.wvo7r:'«7  , l,!7,7“rcB  ° any  ,s  a,mo  on  the  plains  o’  Kansas,  11  tre,,,ei]dous  load  in  proportion  to  their  size,  and  to  see 

, “ f , the  exposition  at  Omaha  closes,  some  one  ought  An  the  kid«  beK>»  t0  ynwn,  sleepy  like,  in  Kansas  an  eldeHy  lady,  unmindful  of  cinders  and  smoke  beam- 

, siari  a subscription  for  a monument  to  be  erected  in  Farmer  wipes  his  glasses,  blurred,  «ng  complacently  on  the  world  from  the  forward  coach  is 

Honor  of  the  man  who  introduced  in  this  country  that  , Read*  a chnPtor  ln  thc  Word,  really  worth  while. 

wonderful  cousin  to  red  clover,  the  alfalfa  plant.  When  Then  k,leel8  down  nnd  thauka  the  1801,(1  thnt  he  lives  in  Kansas.  A11  ll,e  Oriental  people  that  were  so  familiar  to  visitors 

LhdnJ  if  ; 18  SrV?  l,he  .,on8°  iTy  80iI  of  tlie  Western  The  whole  pamphlet  is  an  answer  to  its  tin*  ..  w,  r ^ 1 !e,  Chicag?  FaiF.  are  in  Omaha,  from  the  whirling 

plains,  it  immediately  begins  to  bore,  with  its  roots,  little  the  Mailer  with  ft , What 8 dervishes  to  the  ladies  who  could  dance  just  the  same 

arteaian  wells,  in  search  of  water.  I have  been  told  by  years 7i£  l.yTx ^very  c evTr  IfaLas  editor  T.u  c.l  ,1  ,f7  lf  tb,e/Kwere  nll,fltted  ,out  witb  wooden  legsJ  No  Midway 

many  farmers  that,  in  making  excavations  on  their  farms,  Eking  fheso  comroversial  Kansiu  s ttiev  bflp  w0|lb‘  7 complete  without  its  show  of  trained  wild  ani- 

roots  of  alfalfa  have  been  found  at  a depth  of  fifteen  feet  and  mnnlv 7,nd  ITS  „i  u ’ y ,aIe  "Passive  mals,  where  you  extract  wliat  pleasure  you  can  from 

A.  week  or  two  ago,  Iowa  day  was  ccPebrated  aftL  ex  fa" r-TitlEil“f  coal  U Mu  t divvhP^n  ,1  * f,pPTry  *“'cbin«  ? 'o,1  of  9c»red  animals  in  a lat-ge  cJge  te?ng 

position  and  no  one  who  saw  that  assemblage  of  forty  In  theState  of  Nebraska  ADd‘  i lashed  with  a long  whip  by  a man  in  red  clothes.8 

thousand  men  and  women  from  tlie  rich  rofling  farm7  cans  from  the  older  States’  Biere  is  f ^meri;  „ ln  Na9bvllIe  on,e  o£  tlle  most  comforting  details  about 

lands  of  Iowa  could  conlain  his  admiration  for  them  as  German  settlers  In  die  northern  MiinZ  mlnr  n°f  tbc.Sr0“nds  was  tlle  “Gmird  Arbor,"  which  enabled  the 
grand  specimens  of  humanily.  hemians  have  iF  of  h.P  r v.isitor  to  ®el  from  the  Administration  Building  to  one  of 

The  Iowan  is  pretty  generally  of  old  New  Fnirland  mliu  of  fnrmin<r„ni°  Intejeais.  In  spite  of  the  diffl-  the  others  without  being  scorched  by  the  sun.  This  idea 
stock.  Many  an  old  farmer  in  the  Berkshire  Hills^will  Jjj®  ur,der  new  conditions  as  to  climate  and  has  been  carried  to  a greater  perfection  here  by  a series  of 

tell  vou  of  hi  sons'  prosperity  onUn13!^^  slrang  An'ocSoKe'ason  oWtaS" Joining  alAhe  priiipa,  building  Arehhcct 
Yankee  features  are  greatly  in  evidence,  hut  in  the  nre£  Boot  ulLnf;™  „„°i  Y_nds,p  lts,.tl,em  ur»Hy  tkese  colonnades  are  very  beautiful,  and  no  doubt 

tney  have  saved  many  people  from  serious  illness  and  dis- 
comfort. The  crowning  feature  of  the  Omaha  Exposition 
as  a spectacle  is  the  illumination  of  the  Grand  Court  at 
night. 

Nothing  has  ever  equalled  it,  and  I am  informed  that 
the  French  government  has  sent  men  over  to  study  it  for 
the  exposition  in  1900.  The  outlining  of  the  architecture 
is  almost  perfect,  the  general  lines  of  the  buildings  ap- 
pearing at  night  just  as  they  do  in  the  day;  and  in  that 
respect  it  is  a great  improvement  over  the  illumination  of 
the  buildings  at  Chicago  in  ’98.  The  government  lias  a 
building  at  the  head  of  the  great  court  that  is  all  that  an 
exposition  building  should  be.  It  is  dignified  and  of  most 
beautiful  proportions,  and  is  enriched  with  sculpture  that 
is  well  modelled  and  in  strong  decorative  masses.  The 
dome  is  gilded,  and  in  the  early  morning  is  a sight  to  he 
remembered  all  one’s  days.  The  designs  for  this  build- 
ing were  made  in  the  government  offices,  and  I am  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Crane  is  the  architect  who  is  responsible 
for  their  great  merit. 

When  it  is  considered  that  all  this  is  the  first  glimpse 


enr^PrflHlre?..a/eT greatly  inKevideT’  but  ln  th«  pre8  back,  but  irrigation  and  crops  adapted  to  a d?y  clirnaS 
nt  generation  the  Iowan  combines  the  great  height  of  are  imnrovimr  the  Nebraska  fnrm-lnnrio  arnnr  t^o- 


*;  — e Brenl  height  of 

his  ancestor  witli  an  ampler  physique.  No  such  colossal 
fellows  can  he  found  in  this  country,  outside  of  the  Ten- 
nessee mountains,  and  there  is  a look  of  rosy  good  health 
about  the  Iowan  that  is  lacking  often  in  the  Tennessee 
mountaineer. 

In  a pamphlet  on  Iowa  farm  , is  printed  a letter  from  a 
young  farmer  that  tells  a story  so  simple  and  character- 
istic that  it  is  well  worth  quoting.  He  writes:  “My 
parents  came  to  this  State  in  the  sixties,  when  I was  but  a 
small  child  just  able  to  remember  the  trip  overland.  My 
father  being  a poor  man  and  having  a large  family,  we 
were  early  taught  hard  work.  On  the  morning  o*f  my 
twenty -first  birthday  my  father  informed  me  that  from 
that  time  on  I was  my  own  man,  and  gave  me  the  big 
gray  team  in  the  barn  (without  halter,  bridle,  or  harness), 
sftying.  i‘  I could  not  add  to  that  in  so  good  a country  as 
this,  he  had  no  more  to  waste  on  me.  I went  out  into  the 
world,  and  worked  by  the  month  until  I got  money  enough 
to  buy  a set  of  harness  and  a yearliug  heifer,  and  from 
that  time  to  this  I have  never  been  without  cattle. 


are  improving  the  Nebraska  farm-lands  every  year. 

It  is  a curious  fact  that  the  mountain  regions  and  the 
western  portion  of  the  great  plains  are  settled  almost  en- 
tirely by  town  people  — university  men  from  England, 
city  boys  tired  of  too  much  civilization,  and  roving 
spirits  seeking  fortune  and  adventure.  Younger  sons  of 
titled  English  families  used  to  be  so  common  in  Colorado 
that,  in  choosing  a cook  or  driver  for  a camping  outfit,  you 
were  facetiously  asked  if  you  would  have  a lord  or  a 
duke. 

The  British  element  is  strong  enough,  even  in  Omaha, 
to  support  a cricket  club,  winch  played  in  the  cricket 
tournament  at  Denver  last  week. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  exposition, 
to  an  Eastern  man,  is  the  congress  of  Indians,  which  was 
brought  together  at  the  fair  through  the  aid  and  co-opera- 
tion of  tlie  government. 

All  the  principal  tribes  are  represented,  from  the 
Apaches  of  the  Southwest  lo  the  Assinihoins  and  Sioux 

of  the  North.  An  Indian  on  foot  is  generally  a rather  uii  wjio  io  uiob  imi  s. 

dignified  person,  hut  a six-foot  warrior  silting  hack  al-  that  many  of  the  visitors  from  the  ranches  "and  farms  have 


“In  about  a year  and  a half  my  only  brother  became  most  on  the  haunches  of  a disconsolate  little  pony  is  about  ever  had  of  the  glories  of  architectural  art,  U 


of  age,  and  he  received  a team  of  hay  horses  on  the  same 
terms  upon  which  I got  mine.  We  then  started  out  in 
partnership,  leasing  a piece  of  land  which  we  got  for  the 
breaking  of  it.  This  ground  produced  sixty  bushels  of 
corn  to  the  acre  for  our  first  crop,  making  over  seven  car- 
loads of  corn,  for  which  we  received  thirty-five  cents  per 
bushei.”  He  theu  gives  an  account  of  the  purchase  of 
foui;  hundred  acres  of  land,  paying  off  a heavy  mortgage 
at  eight  per  cent,  interest,  and  of  the  final  prosperity  of 
himself  and  his  brother.  One  can  read  the  whole  history 
of  pioneer  life  in  that  farmer's  story. 

It  is  well  worth  while  for  the  visitor  to  drop  into  the 
Kansas  Building  and  sit  down  with  some  old  settler — or. 
better,  with  two  of  them,  so  that  he  may  edify  himself 
with  their  differences.  The  Kansan  is  born  to  contro- 
versy. He  delights  in  stirring  up  his  neighbor.  If  one 
Kansan  arises  and  criticises  matters  in  his  own  State,  up 
rise  his  neighbors  in  wrath,  and  smite  him,  hip  and  thigh. 
In  the  Kansas  Building  a pamphlet  is  handed  out  to 
visitors.  It  hears,  for  its  title,  the  now  historic  query, 
“What’s  the  Matter  with  Kansas?”  A careful  perusal 
of  it  will  convince  any  fair-minded  man  that  there  is  no- 
thing the  matter  with  Kansas,  and  never  will  he  so  long  as 
business  “literature”  is  written  with  so  much  delightful 
freedom.  Here  is  what  a Butler  County  man  has  to  say 
about  life  in  his  neighborhood:  " ‘ Grasshoppers,’  did 
you  say  ? Well,  my  fnend,  I have  lived  in  Kansas  forty- 
one  years,  and  have  not  seen  a red-legged  locust  or  grass- 
hopper— the  migratory  kind — in  twenty-four  years,  aud 
hardly  enough  of  the  ordinary  kind  for  the  turkeys  in 
the  fall.  ‘Tornados?’  Never  saw  a tornado,  cyclone,  or 
twister  in  all  these  forty-one  years.  If  there  were  any, 
they  missed  me.  * What  do  we  live  on  ?’  If  you  imagine 
for  a moment  that  a Kansas  man  don’t  know  when  pig’s 
jowl  and  spinach  are  ripe,  you  greatly  mistake.  We  stick 
to  beef  and  mutton,  ham  and  eggs,  in  the  spring,  until 
spring  chicken,  new  pease  and  potatoes,  strawberries,  and 
the  like,  begin  to  come  in.  When  the  cows  get  out  into 
the  knee-deep  wheat  and  alfalfa  fields,  we  get  butter  and 
er»*am  as  yellow  as  the  dome  of  the  National  Library 
Building  at  Washington.  Then  we  have  black  bass  and 
eroppie  in  our  rock-bottom  streams:  wild-duck,  plover, 
prairie-chickens,  ’possums,  and  quail ; forty-pound  tur- 
keys, native  wines,  ami  every  other  imaginable  thing  that 
is  good.  Kansas  people  are  tlie  best-fed  people  in  the 
world.” 

Then  the  financier  speaks: 

“It  is  disagreeable  to  appear  as  an  alarmist,  but  the 


the  most  ludicrous  sight  imaginable. 

Many  of  the  Indians  from  a distance  brought  their  sav- 
age belongings  in  new  tin  trunks,  and  an  ancient  earthen 
water- jar  rolled  up  against  a new  four-dollar  trunk  seemed 
to  strike  the  sense  of  humor  of  most  of  the  visitors.  But 
the  greatest  contrast  furnished  by  the  Indian  encampment 
is  with  the  exposition  buildings.  Here  is  a tract  of  land 
which,  up  to  a year  and  a half  ago,  was  never  disturbed 
by  anything,  except  a corn-plough,  since  prehistoric  limes. 

Over  it,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  older  Indians  now  on 
the  exposition-grounds  spent  their  boyhood  days,  shoot- 
ing at  birds  and  gophers  with  their  bows  and  arrows. 

To-day,  towering  arouud  them  are  gilded  domes,  won- 
derful reproductions  and  adaptations  of  the  architectural 
art  of  the  Greeks  and  Homans,  and  exhibits  of  industrial 
arts  such  as  the  world  never  saw  until  the  four  great 
American  expositions  of  the  present  decade. 

To  that  particular  clnss  of  persons  who  insist  that  the 
Americans  are  not  an  arlistic  people  such  an  achievement 
as  this— the  building  of  a mimic  city  of  the  utmost  gran- 
deur and  beauty,  on  this  old  hunting-ground  of  forty 
years  ago  and  corn-field  of  two  years  back — ought  to  be 
a sufficient  answer.  Speaking  of  American  art,  it  has 
shown  itself  in  the  past  few  years  in  an  unexpected  di- 
rection. Foreigners  usually  tell  us  that  it  is  impossible 
for  art  to  flourish  here  in  these  days,  because  this  is  the 
age  and  the  country  of  invention  and  mechanics. 

But  just  as  Kipling  found  that  romance  and  poetry  had 
stowed  themselves  aboard  the  ocean  steamer,  so  any  in- 
telligent observer  can  find  art  in  its  highest  form  in  the 
work  of  our  best  mechanical  engineers.  You  have  only 
to  contrast  the  tawdriness  of  the  little  locomotives  of  a 
few  years  hack,  ornamented  with  brass- work  to  hide  their 
inherent  ugliness,  with  tlie  severely  simple  yet  elegant 
lines  of  the  great  passenger  engines  of  to-day,  to  see  how 
the  mechanical  engineer  has  added  to  economy  of  power 
that  highest  element  of  Greek  art,  perfect  proportion. 

A well-known  inventor  and  manufacturer,  in  answer  to 
questions  about  some  beautiful  and  shapely  machines 
which  he  had  turned  out,  has  told  me  that  it  is  his  practice, 
and  that  of  the  best  American  inventors,  to  seek  forms  for 
their  machines  that  are  the  most  elegant  in  their  propor- 
tions, knowing  that  in  doing  so  they  are  choosing  at  the 
same  time  the  strongest  and  most  economical  shapes, 
lie  studied  the  proportions  and  forms  of  animals  and 
plants  as  his  models  of  structure,  and  his  ideal  was  to  get 
a machine  to  look  as  though  “ it  had  naturally  grown  that 
way.”  One  of  the  inieresting  things  about  the  exposition 


rendily  understood  that  at  first  it  overwhelms  them.  They 
see  only  that  llie  buildings  are  a blinding,  dazzling  muss 
of  white.  I have  seen  men  and  women  stand  stupefied  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Grand  Court,  blinded  as  they  would 
have  been  by  a flash  of  lightning.  Yet  in  a day  it  all  be- 
gins to  take  form  to  them,  as  vou  will  find  by  listening 
to  their  conversation;  and  nt  night,  when  a great  part  or 
the  detail  is  lost  or  subdued,  and  the  grand  masses  of 
facade  and  dome  are  outlined  by  the  soft  glow  of  inenn 
descent  lights,  they  hang  about  the  place  enchanted.  It 
was  with  no  irreverence  that  a visitor  to  tlie  exposition  iu 
Chicago  said,  while  standing  in  the  Court  of  Honor  there, 
that  if  heaven  didn’t  look  a good  deni  like  that  he  should 
be  disappointed;  and  these  hard-working  people  will  carry 
home  with  them  from  Omaha  memories  that  will  make 
all  the  rest  of  their  lives  brighter  and  more  hopeful. 

Tlie  Omaha  Exposition  has  been  particularly  fortunate 
in  escaping  all  freakishness  in  its  architecture,  and  the 
credit  for  this  is  due  to  the  sound  training  and  courage 
of  the  architects  who  got  together  and  designed  it.  Such 
designers  ns  Young  of  St.  Louis,  Cass  Gilbert  of  St.  Paul. 
Humphreys  of  Denver,  Becman  and  Dwight  Perkins  of 
Chicago,  and  Lawrie  of  Omaha,  all  worked  harmoniously 
to  fit  with  their  buildings  the  general  design  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Walker.  There  was  but  little  disposition  to  make 
anything  wild  or  too  “new.”  To  give  an  idea  of  the 
kind  of  men  who  worked  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  Walker 
and  his  partner  Mr.  Kimball,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  Mr.  Lawrie.  a resident  architect  of  Omaha,  had  spent 
many  years  in  tlie  offices  of  Rownnd  Anderson  in  Edin 
burgh  and  Glasgow,  and  was  three  years  with  John  Root 
in  Chicago.  It  will  he  easily  understood  that  with  such 
men  in  council,  nnd  capital  to  back  them,  a group  of 
beautiful  exposition  buildings  was  assured. 

A perfect  example  of  good  taste  in  arrangement  of  ex- 
hibits is  that  seen  in  the  Government  Building.  The  beau- 
tiful models  shown  there  of  all  our  battleships  is  most 
interesting  and  valuable  to  these  inland  people,  whose  ex- 
perience with  vessels  has  been  mostly  confined  to  a ride 
on  an  old  flat-bottomed  paddle-wheel  river  steamer,  dodg 
ing  snags  and  running  “ riffles”  in  the  “ Big  Muddy.” 

The  people  of  the  trans-Mississippi  States  have’ cause 
to  be  proud  of  this  exposition  of  their  success  in  devel- 
oping the  agricultural  and  mineral  resources  of  thc  West- 
ern plains  and  mountains.  They  have  much  to  show  tin* 
President  of  the  United  States  when  he  comes  to  visit  the 
fair,  much  to  make  him  feel  a deeper  pride  in  his  exalted 
station.  W.  A.  Rook  its. 
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VandFUBANK  at  this,  left  his  corner  of  Hie  sofa 
A*d Willi  Ills  hands  in  his  pockets,  and  a manner 
so  amused  that  it  might  have  passed 
took  several  paces  about  the  room  while  his  in 

mtdl^eUytou°raVou^  rurs^thc^most^nteresting^questions, 
to  midnight  Which  means  that  I must  go  now. 

“Not  in  the  least.  There  are  satisfactions  you  too 
musfgive  ” Vanderbank,  with  an  irresistible  hand,  com 
flrmeif  him  In  his  position,  and  pressed  iP°" a",otb£, 

^MuLongdon  sat  there  like  a shy  singer  invitedtoatrike 
up.  “I  told  you  everything  at  Mrs.  Brookenhams.  It 
comes  over  me  now  how  I dropped  on  you. 

“ What  you  told  me,”  Vanderbank  returned,  was  ex- 
cellent so  far  as  it  went;  but  it  was  only,  after  all,  that, 
having  caught  my  name,  you  had  asked  of  our  friend  if  I 
belonged  to* people  you  had  known  years  before,  and  then, 
fromwhatshe  l!ad  Jaid,  had  with  what  you  were  so  good 
as  to  call  great  pleasure,  made  out  that  I did.  i ou  came 
round  to  me,  on  this,  after  dinner,  and  gave  me  a pleasure 
Imi greater.  But  that  only  takes  us  part  of  the  way. 

Mr  Longdon  said  nothing,  but  there  was  something  ap- 
preciative in  his  conscious  lapses;  they  were  a tribute  ‘° 
his  young  friend's  frequent  felicity.  This  petsonage  in- 
deed appeared  more  and  more  to  take  them  for  that, 
which  was  not  without  its  effect  upon  Ins  spirits.  At 
last,  with  a flight  of  some  freedom,  he  brought  their  pause 
to  a close.  "Vou  loved  Lady  Julia.  Then,  as  the  atti- 
tude of  his  guest,  who  serenely  met  his  eyes,  was  practi- 
cally a contribution  to  the  subject,  he  went  on  with  a 
feeling  that  he  had  positively  pleased.  You  lost  her, 

and  you’re  unmarried.”  , 

Mr.  Longilon’s  smile  was  beautiful— it  supplied  so  many 
meanings  that,  when  presently  he  spoke,  he  seemed  al- 
ready to  have  told  half  his  story.  “ Well,  my  life  took  a 
form.  It  had  to,  or  I don’t  know  what  would  have  be- 
come of  me.  and  several  things  that  all  happened  at  once 
helped  me  out.  My  father  died— 1 came  into  the  little 
place  in  Suffolk.  My  sister,  my  only  one,  who  had  mar- 
ried and  was  older  than  I.  lost  within  a year  or  two  both 
her  husband  and  her  little  boy.  I offered  her,  in  the 
country,  a home,  for  her  trouble  was  greater  than  any 
trouble  of  mine.  She  came,  she  staid;  it  went  on  and 
on,  and  we  lived  there  together.  We  were  sorry  for  each 
other,  and  it  somehow  suited  us.  But  she  died  two  years 

^Vanderbank  took  all  this  in,  only  wishing  to  show- 
wishing  by  this  lime  quite  tenderly— that  he  even  read 
into  it  deeply  enough  all  the  unsaid.  He  filled  out  an- 
other of  his  friend’s  gaps.  “And  here  you  are.”  Then  lie 
invited  Mr.  Longdon  himself  to  make  the  stride.  “ Well, 
you’ll  be  a great  success.” 

“ What  do  you  mean  by  that?” 

“ Why,  that  we  shall  be  so  infatuated  with  you  that  it 
will  make  your  life  a burden  to  you.  You’ll  see  soon 
enough  what  I mean  by  it.” 

" Possibly,”  the  old  man  said;  “to  understand  you  I 
shall  have  to.  You  speak  of  something  that,  as  yet— with 
my  race  practically  run— I know  nothing  about.  I was 
no  success  as  a young  man.  I mean  of  the  sort  that 
would  have  made  most  difference.  People  wouldn’t  look 

&t “Well,  we  shall  look  at  you,”  Vanderbank  declared. 
Then  he  added,  “ What  people  do  you  mean?”  And  be- 
fore his  friend  could  reply:  "Lady  Julia?” 

Mr.  Longdon’s  assent  was  mute.  “Ah,  she  was  not  the 
worst!  I mean  that  what  made  it  so  bad,”  he  continued, 
“ was  that  they  all  really  liked  me.  Your  mother,  I think 
—as  to  that,  the  dreadful,  consolatory  ‘ liking  ’—even  more 
than  the  others.” 


a Hovel. 

by  HENRY  JAMES,  . 

1 Daisy  Miller,"  "An  International  Episode,” 

< . Yes— a little  She  was  kindness  itself  to  me,  at  nil 

events  then  and  afterwards.  That  was  the  charm  of  the 

W^ISsec  ■Mbeeryo’ut=g  “ Thc  c,mrm  W“B 

tb“-%?dcw  noTMc  Longdon,  rather  to  bis  mystifies- 
was  nice  of  her.  She  was  a person  with  whom  r could 

111 V anderbank  took  a 

“ Oh  you  mean  you  could  tnlk  about  the  t 

her  yet1”  KTbcn,  however,  as  if  not  to  look  too  woful,  1 e 
7™l,  to  lie  lucid.  “ The  first  wound  wns  bad— but 

from  that  one  always  comes  round.  Your  mother,  dear 
woman  had  known  bow  to  help  me.  Lady  Julia  was  at 
that  time  her  intimate  friend— it  was  she  who 
me  there.  She  couldn't  help  what  happened— she  did  her 
best  Wlint  I meant  just  now  wns  that,  in  the  after-time, 
when  opportunity  occurred,  she  was  tl.e  one  person  with 
whom  r could  always  talk  and  who  a . ways  understood 
Mr  Longdon  appeared  to  lose  himself  an  instant  in  the 
deep  memories  to  which,  now,  he  alone  survived  to  tesuf) 
then  he  sighed  out,  as  if  the  taste  of  it  all  came  back  to 
him  with  attaint  sweetness:  " I think  they  must  both  have 
been  good  to  me.  At  the  period  at  Malvern— the  partic- 
ular tune  I just  mentioned  to  you— Lady  Julia  was  already 
married  and  during  those  first  years  she  was  whirled  out 
of  Sy  ken  Then  her  own  life  took  a quieter  turn;  we 
met  again ; I went,  for  a long  time,  often  to  her  house.  I 
think  she  rather  liked  the  state  to  which  she  bail  reduced 
me  though  she  didn't,  you  know,  in  the  least  presume 
upon  it.  The  better  a woman  is— it  lias  often  struck  me 
—the  more  she  enjoys,  in  a quiet  way  some  fellow  s hav- 
ing been  rather  bad,  rather  dark  and  desperate  about  her 
—for  her  I dare  say,  I mean,  that,  though  Lady  Julia 
insisted  I ought  to  marry,  she  wouldn't  really  have  liked 
it  m licit  if  I had.  At  any  rate,  it  was  mtlioseycarstlmt 
I saw  her  daughter  just  cease  to  be  a child— the  little  girl 
•who  was  to  be  transformed  by  time  into  the  so  different 
person  with  whom  we  dined  to-night.  That  comes  back 
to  me  when  I hear  you  speak  of  the  growing  up,  in  turn, 
of  that  person’s  own  daughter.” 

“I  follow  you  with  a sympathy  1 Vanderbank  replied. 

“ The  situation  is  reproduced.” 

“Ah,  partly — not  altogether.  The  things  that  are  un- 
]ike — well,  are  so  very  unlike.”  Mr.  Longdon,  for  a mo- 
ment on  this,  fixed  his  companion  with  eyes  that  betrayed 
one  of  the  restless  little  jumps  of  his  mind.  “ I told  you 
just  now  that  there’s  something  I seem  to  make  out  in 

y°“  Yes.  that  was  meant  for  better  things?”— Vanderbank 
gavly  took  him  up.  “ There  is  something  I really  believe 
— meant  for  ever  so  much  better  ones.  Those  are  just  the 
gort  I like  to  be  supposed  to  have  a real  affinity  with. 
Help  me  to  them,  Mr.  Longdon;  help  me  to  them,  and  I 


don’t,  know  what  I won’t  do  for  you!” 

“Then,  after  all”— and  the  old  man  made  his  point 
with  innocent  sharpness— “ you’re  not  past  savingl" 

“ Well.  I individually— how  shall  1 put  it  to  you?  If  I 
tell  you  ” Vanderbank  went  on,  “that  I’ve  that  sort  of 
fulcrum’ for  salvation  which  consists  at  least  in  a deep 
consciousness  and  the  absence  of  a rag  of  illusion,  I shall 
appear  to  say  that  I’m  different  from  the  world  I live  in, 
and  to  that  extent  present  myself  as  superior  and  fatuous. 
Try  me.  at  any  rate.  Let  me  try  myself.  Don’t  abandon 
me.  See  what  can  be  done  with  me.  Perhaps  I’m  after 
all  a case.  I shall  at  any  rate  cling  to  you.”  t 

“You’re  too  clever— you’re  too  clever:  that  8 wliats 
the  matter  with  you  all!"  Mr.  Longdon  sighed. 

" With  us  all t"  Vanderbank  echoed.  “ Dear  Mr.  Long- 
don, it’s  the  first  time  I’ve  heard  it.  If  you  should  say 
■with  me  in  particular,  why  there  might  be  something  in  it. 
What  you  mean,  at  any  rate— I see  where  you  come  out— 
is  that  we’re  cold  and  sarcastic  and  cynical,  without  the 
soft  human  spot.  I think  you  flatter  us  even  while  you 
attempt  to  warn;  but  what’s  extremely  interesting,  at  all 
events,  is  that,  as  I gather,  we  made  on  you  this  evening, 
in  a particular  way,  a collective  impression— something 
in  which  our  trifling  varieties  are  merged.”  His  visitor’s 


m rP„rhimr  the  door  with  a manner  that  denoted, 
really  to  go,  reaent  g satiety  as  an  attention 

however,  by  no  mcans^ao^  R,(,  ■ Van(ierb„„k  had 

uiat  felt  itself  p • ” e £ Inverness  cape  and  for  an  instant 
Sffl’hlmby  £ . “Jo-  ten  me1  as  a kindness.  He 

W“tT«>  freely?”  Mr.  Longdon,  with  his  clear  eyes,  so  un- 
touched  by  time,  speculatively  murmured. 

Lrfllngdon;  was  difficult  to 

with  time  Lome  change  is  natural,  isn  t it?  But  so  dif- 
ferent,” Vanderbank  pressed,  “that  you  were  leallj 

8llHta Visitor  at  this,  smiled,  but  the  smile  somehow  made 
the 'face 'graver.  “ I think  I was  rather  frightened. 
Goodnight.” 

IV. 

Mrs  Brookenliam  stopped  nn  the  threshold  with  the 
sharp  surprise  of  the  sight  of  her  son  and  there  wasdis- 
anDomtment  though  rather  of  the  afflicted  than  of  the 
?re?ta  "ed  sort  in  the  question  that,  slowly  advancing,  she 
launched  at  l im.  " If  vou’re  still  lolling  about,  why  d Id 
you  tell  me  two  hours  ago  that  you  were  leaving  immedi- 

atDeep  in  a large  brocaded  chair,  with  Ids  little  legs  stuck 
out  to  the  fire,  lie  was  so  much  at  his  ease  that  he  wns 
almost  flat  on  his  back.  She  had  evidently  roused  linn 
from  sleep,  and  it  took  him  a couple  of  minutes,  during 
which,  without  again  looking  at  him.  site  aJJ: 

proacl  etl  a beautiful  old  French  secretary,  a fine  piece  of 
the  period  of  Louis  Quinze,  to  justify  ins  presence.  I 
changed  my  mind— I couldn’t  get  off. 

•'  Do  you  mean  to  say  yon  re  not  going! 

“ Weft,  I’m  thinking  it  over.  What  s a fellow  to  do? 
He  sat  up  a little,  staring  witli  conscious  solemnity  at  the 
fire  and  ^f  it  lmii  been-as  it  was  not-one  of  the  annoy- 
ances she,  in  general,  expected  from  li  m.  she  might  have 
received  the  impression  that  his  flush  was  the  heat  o 

llq“  He’s  to  keep  out  of  the  way,”  she  replied— " when  he 
has  led  one  so  deeply  to  hope  it.”  There  had  keen  a 
bunch  of  keys  suspended  in  ihe  lock  of  the  secretary,  of 
which  as  she  said  these  words,  Mrs.  Brookenham  took 
possession.  Her  air  on  observing  them  had  pr°n‘Pl'y  be- 
come that  of  having  been  in  search  of  them,  and  a mo- 
ment  after  she  lmd  passed  across  the  room  they  " 
her  pocket.  "If  you  don  t go,  what  excuse  will  you 
give?”  0„ 

“ Do  vou  mean  to  you,  mummy  ? . , t 

She  stood  before  him,  and  now  she  dismally  looked  at 
him.  "What’s  the  matter  with  you?  What  an  extraor- 
dinary time  to  take  a nap!”  ...  .. 

He  had  fallen  hack  In  the  chair,  from  the  depths  of 
which  he  met  her  eyes.  ' ■ Why  it’s  just  Ihr  time,  miimniv 
I did  it  on  purpose.  I can  always  go  to  sleep  when  1 
ire  yon  it  sees  one  through  things—  1 

. J • . s • a : nnli  nloiio  nir  n nniil. 


n me  omere. 

My  mother?”— Vanderbank  was  surprised.  “You 
mean  there  was  a question — ?” 

“Oh,  but  for  half  a minute.  It  didn’t  take  her  long. 

It  was  five  years  after  your  father’s  death.”  This  ex 
planation  was  tery  delicately  made.  “She  could  marry 
again.” 

“And  I suppose  you  know  she  did,”  Vanderbank  rc- 
plied. 

“1  knew  it  soon  enough!”  With  this,  abruptly,  Mr. 
Longdon  pulled  himself  forward.  “Good -night,  good- 
night.” 

“ Good  • night,”  said  Vanderbank.  “But  wasn’t  that 
after  Lady  Julia?” 

On  the  edge  of  the  sofa,  his  hands  supporting  him,  Mr. 
Longdon  looked  straight.  “There  was  notiiing  after 
Lady  Julia.” 

“I  see,”  his  companion  smiled.  “My  mother  was 
earlier.”  .... 

“She  was  extremely  good  to  me.  I’m  not  speaking  of 
that  time  at  Malvern— that  came  later.” 

“ Precisely— I understand.  You’re  speaking  of  the  first 
years  of  her  widowhood.” 

Mr.  Longdon  just  faltered:  “I  should  call  them  rather 
the  last.  Six  months  later  came  her  second  marriage.” 

Vanderbank’s  interest  visibly  improved.  “ Ah.  it  was 
then  f That  was  my  seventh  year.”  He  called  things  back 
ami  pieced  them  together.  “But  she  must  have  been 
older  than  you.” 

* Began  tn  Harpm's  Wbrkly  No.  2180. 


in  a particular  wuy,  a uuwc«ji.i yc  huFi too.wu — a, 
in  which  our  trifling  varieties  are  merged.”  His  visitor  s 
face,  at  this,  appeared  to  say  to  him  that  he  was  putting 
the  case  in  perfection,  so  that  he  was  encouraged  to  go  on. 
“There  wa9  something  particular  with  which  you  were 
not  altogether  pleasantly  struck.” 

Mr.  Longdon,  who,  decidedly,  changed  color  easily, 
showed  in  his  clear  cheek  the  effect  at  once  of  feeling  a 
finger  on  his  fault  and  of  admiration  for  his  companion’s 
insight . But  he  accepted  the  situation.  ‘ 4 1 couldn’t  help 
noticing  your  tone.” 

“ Do  you  mean  its  being  so  low?” 

Mr.  Longdon,  who  had  smiled  at  first,  looked  grave 
now.  “ Do  you  really  want  to  know?” 

“Just  how  you  were  affected?  I assure  you  that 
there’s  nothing,  at  this  moment,  I desire  nearly  so 
much.” 

“ I’m  no  judge,”  the  old  man  went  on;  “I’m  no  critic; 
I’m  no  talker  myself.  I’m  old-fashioned  and  narrow  nnd 
dull.  I’ve  lived  for  years  in  a hole.  I’m  not  a man  of 
the  world.” 

Vanderbank  considered  him  with  a benevolence,  a 
geninlity  of  approval,  that  he  literally  had  to  hold  in 
check  for  fear  of  seeming  to  patronize.  “ There’s  not 
one  of  us  who  can  touch  you.  You’re  delightful,  you’re 
wonderful,  and  I’m  intensely  curious  to  hear  you,”  the 
young  man  pursued.  “ Were  we  absolutely  odious?”  Be- 
fore his  friend's  puzzled, finally  almost  pained  face, such  an 
air  of  appreciating  so  much  candor,  yet  looking  askance 
at  so  much  freedom,  he  could  only  endeavor  to  smooth 
the  way  and  light  the  subject.  “You  see  we  don’t  in 


like.  1 assure  you  n,  sees  uuc  i...ue,v  • . 

She  turned  awav  with  impatience  and,  glancing  about 
the  room,  perceived  on  a small  table  of  the  same  type  as 
the  secretary  a somewhat  massive  book  with  the  label  or 
a circulating  library,  which  she  proceeded  to  pick  up  as 
if  for  refuge  from  the  impression  the  boy  made  on  her. 
He  watched  her  do  this  and  watched  her  then  slightly 
pause  at  the  wide  window  that.,  in  Buckingham  Crescent, 
commanded  the  prospect  they  had  ramified  rearward  to  en- 
joy a medley  of  smoky  brick  and  spotty  stucco,  of  other 
undressed  backs,  of  glass  invidiously  opaque,  of  roofs  ana 
chimney-pots  and  stables  unnaturally  near— one  of  the 
private  pictures  that  in  London,  in  select  situations,  run 
up,  ns  the  phrase  is.  the  rent.  There  was  no  indication 
of  value  now.  however,  in  the  character  conferred  on  the 
scene  by  a cold  spring  rain.  The  place,  moreover,  had  a 
confessed  out-of-season  vacancy.  She  appeared  to  have 
determined  on  silence  for  the  present  mark  of  herrelatlon 
with  Harold,  yet  she  soon  failed  to  resist  a sufficiently 
poor  reason  for  breaking  it.  “Be  so  good  as  to  get  out 
of  my  chair.”  . T uim 

“What  will  you  do  for  me,”  he  asked,  if  I oonge 

>f>He  never  moved— but  as  if  only  the  more  directly  and 
intimately  to  meet  her — and  she  stood  again  before  the  fire 
and  sounded  his  strange  little  face.  “ I don't  know  wliat 
it  is,  but  you  give  me  sometimes  a kind  of  terror. 

“ A terror,  mamma?” 

She  found  another  place,  sinking  sadly  down  and  open- 
ing her  hook,  and  the  next  moment  he  got  up  and  came 
over  to  kiss  her.  on  which  she  drew  her  cheek  wearily 
aside.  "You  bore  me  quite  to  death,”  she  panted,  “and 
I give  you  up  to  your  fate.” 

“ What  do  vou  call  my  fate?” 

“Oh,  something  dreadful— if  only  by  its  being  publicly 
Ni/UsAKi/TMo  ” Rim  turnnd  vatNiidv  the  naires  of  her  book. 


lining  iircuuiui — n uuijr  wy  i'"- 

ridiculous.”  She  turned  vaguely  the  pages  of  her  book. 

“ You’re  too  selfish — too  sickening.” 

“Oh,  dear,  dear!”  he  wonderinglv  whistled  while  he 
wandered  back  to  the  hearth-rug  on  which,  with  his  hands 
behind  him.  he  lingered  awhile.  He  was  small  and  had 
a slight  stoop,  which  somehow  gave  him  character— a 
character  seme  what  of  the  insidious  sort,  carried  out  in 
the  acuteness,  difficult  to  trace  to  a source,  of  his  smooth 
fair  face,  whose  lines  were  all  curves  and  its  expression 
all  needles.  He  had  the  voice  of  a man  of  forty,  and  was 
dressed — as  if  markedly  not  for  London — with  an  air  of 
experience  that  seemed  to  match  it.  lie  pulled  down  his 
waistcoat,  smoothing  himself,  feeling  his  neat  lniir  and 
looking  at.  his  shoes;  then  he  said  to  his  mother  : “ I took 
your  five  pounds.  Also  two  of  the  sovereigns, ” he  went 
on.  “I  left  you  two  pound  ten.”  She  jerked  up  her 
head  at  this,  facing  him  in  dismay,  and,  immediately  on 
her  feet,  passed  hack  to  the  secretary.  “It's  quite  as  I 
tne  way  ana  iigm  me  suojeci.  ' iou  see  we  uon  i m say,”  he  insisted;  “ you  should  have  locked  it  Itefore,  don  t- 

the  least  know  where  we  are.  We’re  lost — and  you  find  you  know?  It.  grinned  at  me  there  with  all  its  charming 

us.”  Mr.  Longdon,  as  he  spoke,  had  prepared  at  last  brasses,  and  what  was  I to  do?  Darling  mummy,  1 
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couldn't  start— that  was  the  truth.  I thought  I should 
find  something— I had  noticed;  and  I do  hope  you’ll  let 
me  keep  it,  because  if  you  don’t  it’s  all  up  with  me.  I 
stopped  over  on  purpose — on  purpose,  I mean,  to  tell  you 
what  I’ve  done.  Don’t  you  call  that  a sense  of  honor? 
And  now  you  only  stand  and  glower  at  me.” 

Mr?.  Brookenlmm  was,  in  her  thirty-ninth  year,  still 
charmingly  pretty,  and  the  nearest  approach  she  made,  at 
this  moment,  to  meeting  her  son’s  description  of  her  was 
by  looking  beautifully  desperate.  She  had  about  her  the 
pure  light  of  youth— would  always  have  it;  her  head,  her 
figure,  her  flexibility,  her  flickering  color,  her  lovely,  silly 
eyes,  her  natural,  quavering  tone  all  played  together  tow- 
ard this  effect  by  some  trick  that  had  never  yet  been  ex- 
posed. It  was  at  the  same  time  remarkable  that— at  least 
iu  the  bosom  of  her  family— she  rarely  wore  an  appear- 
ance of  gayetv  less  qualified  than  at  the  present  juncture; 
she  suggested,  for  the  most  part,  the  luxury,  the  novelty, 
of  woe,  the  excitement  of  strange  sorrows  aud  the  culti- 
vation of  fine  indifferences.  This  was  her  special  sign— 
an  innocence  dimly  tragic.  It  gave  immense  effect  to  her 
other  resources.  She  opened  the  secretary  with  the  key 
she  had  quickly  found,  then  with  the  aid  of  another  rat- 
tled out  a small  drawer;  after  which  she  pushed  the  draw- 
er back,  closing  the  whole  thing.  “ You  terrify  me — you 
terrify  me,”  she  again  said. 

" How  cau  you  say  that  when  you  showed  me  just  now 
how  well  you  know  me?  Wasn’t  it  just  on  account  of 
what  you  thought  I might  do  that  you  took  out  the  keys 
as  soon  as  you  came  in?”  Harold’s  manner  had  a way  of 
clearing  up  whenever  he  could  talk  of  himself. 

“You’re  too  utterly  disgusting,  and  I shall  speak  to 
your  father:”  with  which,  going  to  the  chair  he  had  given 
up,  his  mother  sank  down  again  with  her  heavy  book. 
There  was  no  anger,  however,  in  her  voice,  and  not  even 
a harsh  plaint:  only  a detached,  accepted  disenchantment. 
Mrs.  Brookenliam’s  supreme  rebellion  against  fate  was 
just  to  show  with  the  last  frankness  how  much  she  was 
bored. 

“ No,  darling  mummy,  you  won’t  speak  to  my  father— 
you’ll  do  anything  in  the  world  rather  than  that,”  Harold 
replied,  quite  as  if  lie  were  kindly  explaining  her  to  herself. 
“I  thank  you  immensely  for  the  charmiug  way  you  take 
what  1 have  done;  it  was  because  I had  a conviction  of 
that  that  I waited  for  you  to  know  it.  It  was  all  very 
well  to  tell  you  I would  start  on  my  visit — but  how  the 
deuce  was  I to  start  without  a penny  in  the  world?  Don’t 
you  see  that  if  you  want  me  to  go  about  you  must  really 
enter  into  my  needs?” 

“ I wish  to  heaven  you  would  leave  me — I wish  to 
heaven  you  would  get  out  of  the  house,”  Mrs.  Brooken- 
ham  went  ou  without  looking  up. 

Harold  took  out  his  watch.  “Well,  mamma,  now  I 
am  ready:  I wasn’t  in  the  least  before.  But  it  will  be 

foing  forth,  you  know',  quite  to  seek  my  fortune.  For 
o you  really  think— I must  have  from  you  what  you 
do  think — that  it  will  be  all  right  for  me?” 

She  fixed  him  at  last  with  her  pretty  pathos.  “You 
mean  for  you  to  go  to  Brander?” 

“ You  know,”  he  answered  with  his  manner  as  of  let- 
ting her  see  her  own  attitude,  “you  know  you  try  to 
make  me  do  things  that  you  wouldn’t  at  all  do  yourself. 
At  least  I hope  you  wouldn’t.  And  don’t  you  see  that  if 
I so  far  oblige  you  I must  at  least  be  paid  for  it?” 

His  mother  leaned  back  in  her  chair,  gazed  for  a mo- 
ment at  the  ceiling  and  then  closed  her  eyes.  “ You  are 
frightful,”  she  said;  “ you’re  appalling.”  M 

“ You’re  always  wanting  to  get  me  out  of  the  house, 
he  continued;  “ I think  you  want  to  get  us  all  out,  for 
you  manage  to  keep  Nanda  from  showing  even  more 
than  you  do  me.  Don’t  you  think  your  children  are  good 
enough,  mummy  dear?  At  any  rate,  it’s  as  plain  as  pos- 
sible that  if  you  don’t  keep  us  at  home  you  must  keep  us 
in  other  places.  One  can’t  live  anywhere  for  nothing— 
it’s  all  bosh  that  a fellow  saves  by, staying  with  people. 

I don’t  know  how  it  is  for  a lady,  but  a man  practically, 


i let  in — ” ,r  . 

“Do  you  know  you  kill  me,  Harold?”  Mrs.  Brooken- 
am  wofully  interposed.  But  it  was  with  the  same  re- 
lote  melancholy  that,  in  the  next  breath,  she  asked:  It 
wasn’t  an  invitation — to  Brander?” 

“ It’s  as  I told  you.  She  said  she’d  wnte,  fixing  a tune; 
ut  she  never  did  write.” 

" But  if  you  wrote — ” _ 

“It  comes  to  the  same  thing?  Docs  it?— that s the 
uestion.  If  on  my  note  she  didn’t  write— that  s what  1 
lean.  Should  one  simply  take  it  that  one  is  wanted  ? I 
ke  to  have  these  things  from  you,  mother.  I do,  1 De- 
eve,  everything  you  say;  but  to  feel  safe  and  right  - 1 
lust  j ust  have  them.  Any  one  would  want  me,  eh? 

Mrs.  Brookenlmm  had  opened  her  eyes,  but  she  still 
Hacked  them  to  the  cornice.  “ If  she  hadn  t wanted  you, 
lie  would  have  written.  In  a great  house  like  that 
tiere’s  always  room.”  „ 

The  young  man  watched  her  a moment.  How  y 
9 like  to  tuck  us  in  and  then  sit  up  yourself!  Wlmt 
o you  want  to  do,  anyway?  What  are  you  up  to, 

She  rose,  at  this,  turning  her  eyes  about  the .J0?™  “ 
rom  the  extremity  of  martyrdom  or  the  w stfulness  of 
)me  deep  thought.  Yet  when  she  spoke  it  wu8J1“‘,a 
ifferent  expression,  an  expression  that  would  have  seivcd, 
)r  an  observer,  as  a marked  illustration  of  that 
ectedness  of  her  parts  which  frequently  was  laugliablc 
ven  to  the  degree  of  contributing  to  her  social  success. 
You’ve  spent,  then,  more  than  four  pounds  in  five  day  . 
t was  ou  Friday  I gave  them  to  you.  What  iu  the  "orld 
o you  suppose  is  going  to  become  of  me.  ..  * 

Harold  continued  to  look  at  her  as  if  the  qut 
landed  some  answer  really  helpful.  Do  we 

°She°now moved  her  gaze  to  the  floor.  “ Will  you  pleate 

' ‘ Anything  to  assist  you.  Only , it  X sluiuld  find  I m not 

She  met,  after  an  instant,  his  look,  and  the  wan  lovelt- 
ess  and  silliness  of  her  own  had  never  been  greater  /* 
ranted,  and  you  won’t  find  it.  You  re  odious,  y 

af°01'  .S  about  her  now,  for  farewell,  and  she 

, ,t  were  absolutely  indifferent  to  l cr  to 
mo  was  pressed.  “You  do,  d('ar^‘s  - , 
such  sweet  things!”  And  with  that  lie 
ou  opening  which  he  pulled  «P  a 
‘The  Duchess!  She’s  coming  up. 
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mrs.  Brookenlmm  looked  quickly  round  the  room,  but 
she  spoke  with  utler  detachment.  Well,  let  her  come." 
. “£ 1 u ,lel  uer  g°-  I take  it  as  a happy  sign  the  won't 

be  at  Brander.  lie  stood  with  his  hand  on  the  knob-  lie 
had  another  quick  appeal.  “ But  after  Tuesday?" 

,*ro®kenliara  had  passed  half  round  the  room  with 
the  glide  that  looked  languid  but  that  was  really  a re- 
markable form  of  activity,  aud  had  given  a transforming 
touch,  ou  sofa  and  chairs,  to  three  or  four  crushed  cush- 
ions. It  was  all  with  the  sad,  inclined  head  of  a broken 
Illy.  “ lou’re  to  stay  till  the  tweuty-fourth.” 

“ But  if  I am  kicked  out?” 

It  was  as  a broken  lily  that  she  considered  it.  “ Then 
go  to  the  Mangers.” 

“Happy  thought!  And  shall  I write?” 

His  mother  raised  a little  more  a window-blind.  “No 
—I  will.” 

“ Delicious  mummy!”  And  Harold  blew  her  a kiss. 

“ les,  rather”— she  corrected  herself.  “Do  write— 
from  Brander.  It’s  the  sort  of  thing  for  the  Mangers. 
Or  even  wire.” 

“Both?”  the  young  man  laughed.  “Oh  you  duck!” 
he  cried.  “ And  from  where  will  you  let  them  have  it?” 

“ From  Pewbury,”  she  replied  without  wincing.  “ I’ll 
write  ou  Sunday.” 

“ Good.  How  d’ye  do,  Duchess?”— aud  Harold,  before 
he  disappeared,  greeted  with  a rapid  concentration  of  all 
the  shades  of  familiarity  a large,  high  lady,  the  visitor  he 
had  announced,  who  rose  in  the  doorway  with  the  manner 
of  a person  used  to  arriving  on  thresholds  very  much  as 
people  arrive  at  stations — with  the  expectation  of  being 
“ met.” 

[TO  bb  continues.] 


KILLING  FROST. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  of  the  United  States 
reports  that  the  first  killing  frost  of  the  season  is  due  in 
northern  Minnesota  September  18.  That  date  is  the 
average  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.*  Four  days  later 
(September  22)  corn  is  frost  killed  in  South  Dakota. 
Again,  four  days  later  still,  southern  Minnesota  is  visited; 
and  within  the  three  following  days,  Nebraska  and  Mich- 
igan. This  concludes  the  September  operations. 

The  map  shows  the  relative  locations  of  these  first  five 
stations  of  Jack  Frost’s  annual  business  travels  in  the 
principal  corn-producing  States.  The  most  remarkable 
feature  of  his  September  journeyiugs  is  that  he  skips 
Wisconsin  until  six  days  after  he  has  visited  Michigan. 

October  operations  are,  however,  begun  on  the  5th,  with 
Wisconsin  as  headquarters.  The  map  shows  that  the 
first  October  route,  “a,”  is  to  the  Southwest,  reaching 
Iowa  the  first  duy  out  (October  6).  Now  Iowa  is  the 
great  corn  State,  aud  it  is  not  known  whether  that  is  the 
reason,  or  whether  Jack  goes  to  sleep  there  for  a week 
and  a day  to  gain  strength  for  the  following  four  days’ 
remarkable  work.  At  any  rate,  he  is  due  in  Kansas  on 
the  14th,  and  in  Illinois  on  the  15th. 

Then,  without  stopping  to  take  breath,  he  makes  the 
“ b ” route  complete  in  twenty-four  hours,  “ doing  ” both 
Ohio  and  New  York  State  on  the  16lh.  Starting  imme- 
diately on  his  “c”  route,  he  makes  Indiana  the  following 
day,  having  covered  five  great  Stales  in  four  days. 

He  then  proceeds  more  leisurely,  taking  two  weeks  for 
the  remaining  seven  October  States,  an  average  of  just  two 
days  to  each  State,  and  brings  up  in  the  “Old  Dominion ” 
on  the  last  day  of  the  month. 

His  November  campaign  is  opened  simultaneously  in 
Arkansas  and  North  Carolina  on  the  first  duy  of  the 


month  That  date,  however,  is  merely  for  record  be- 
cause he  does  not  start  on  liis  “a”  route  until  the  7th 
when  he  visits  Alabama,  and  two  days  later,  Mississippi.  * 

It  is  very  clear  that  the  Southern  climate  takes  the  snap 
out  of  Jack  Frost,  just  as  it  does  out  of  other  folks,  for  the 
map  routes  and  dates  show  a record  of  but  eight  States  in 
the  whole  twenty-five  days,  which  is  a striking  contrast  to 
the  five  Suites  from  October  14  to  October  17  inclusive 
or  the  twelve  States  from  October  14  to  October  31  inclu- 
sive, in  his  more  northerly  work. 

It  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  corn-killing  record  is 
closed  in  nine  Northwestern  States  before  Ohio  and  New 
York  are  called  down,  and  that  eight  days  more  pass,  and 
the  accounts  of  four  more  States  are  closed,  before  Penn- 
sylvania is  called  upon  for  a settlement. 

A little  study  of  the  map  will  show  several  other  strik- 
mg  geographical  relations,  making  it  clear  that  oceans, 
great  lakes,  large  mountain  systems,  and  extensive  river 
valleys  have  a marked  influence  in  determining  the  close 
of  the  vegetation  season. 


THE  MISER  YEAR. 

AUTUMN. 

Note  how  the  miser  year  clings  to  her  gold, 

Which  now  is  spread  o’er  forest,  hill,  and  field, 

And  not  uutil  her  hands  in  death  grow  cold 
With  Winter’s  frost  will  she  her  bright  hoard  yield. 

F.  S.  M. 


CURTIS’S  LETTERS  TO  DWIGHT.* 

It  is  a genial  service  that  Mr.  George  Willis  Cooke  has 
done  in  presenting  in  a neat  volume  by  themselves  the 
letters  that  George  William  Curtis  wrote  to  his  friend  and 
teacher  John  8.  Dwight,  in  those  idyllic  days  of  his 
youth  at  Brook  Farm  and  at  Concord.  The  service  con- 
sists in  not  merely  giving  us  the  letters,  but  in  setting  up 
the  background  of  life  and  experience  that  belongs  to  them. 

In  his  introductory  matter  the  editor  gives  a sufficient 
account  of  Curtis’s  early  life  for  his  purpose,  and  affords 
distinct  glimpses  of  that  curious  development  of  Boston 
transcendentalism  in  the  early  forties  which  culminated  in 
the  Brook  Farm  Association.  He  lets  us  know  clearly 
enough  what  Brook  Farm  was  and  who  partook  of  its 
gentle  socialism,  aud  then  he  reproduces  the  environment 
of  young  Curtis’s  rustic  experience  at  Concord,  where  he 
came  in  contact  with  Emerson,  Hawthorne,  and  Thoreau. 
Another  service,  and  one  perhaps  more  needed,  consists 
in  reminding  the  world  of  the  man  who  for  years  was 
known  simply  as  the  editor  of  Dwight's  Journal  of  Music. 
He  began  as  a clergyman,  and  was  of  the  transcendental - 
ist  circle,  and  he  taught  Latin  and  music  at  Brook  Farm. 
A classical  scholar  and  a theologian,  he  devoted  his  days 
mainly  to  disseminating  musical  knowledge  and  taste, 
with  little  profit  to  himself. 

This  editorial  labor  revives  the  atmosphere  of  the  let- 
ters, and  makes  their  significance  fresh;  and  in  them  we 
find  reflected  the  pellucid  mind  and  character  of  the 
youth  of  nineteen  to  twenty-two,  who  became  the  vigor- 
ous champion  of  reform  and  of  all  good  causes  in  the 
bustling  world,  the  polished  orator  of  the  platform  and  the 
forum,  and  the  genial  philosopher  of  the  famous  “Easy 
Chair.”  An  adequate  biography  of  Curtis,  with  extracts 
from  his  correspondence,  had  been  previously  published; 
but  it  is  well  to  have  by  itself  this  picture  of  the  forma- 
tive period  of  his  manhood. 


•All  dales  need  herein,  and  on  the  accompanying  map,  ure  the 
twenty-five-year  uverage  datea  of  the  first  killing  froete  of  the  respec- 
tive localities  a a reported  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 


• Early  Letters  o)  George  William  Curtis  to  John  S.  Dwight ; Urook 
Farm  and  Concord.  Edited  by  (Jkdrok  Wii.ms  Cook  a.  New  York 
aud  Loudou : Harper  and  Brothers,  publishers,  1808. 
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SCENE  FROM  “THE  LIARS,”  AS  PERFORMED  BY  MR.  JOHN  DREW’S  COMPANY  AT  THE  EMPIRE  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK. 
Mr*.  Cr expin.  “I'm  ufrnicl  I made  a mistake." 


THE  REAL  CYRANO. 


’he  proverbial  difference  made  by  an  inch  on  a man  s 
e was  never  better  illustrated  than  in  “Cyrano  do 
•genic,”  with  which  Mr.  Richard  Mansfield  has  just 
mod  at  the  Garden  Theatre  in  New  York,  and  Mr 
Daly's  company  at  the  Chestnut  Street 
he  Romnnce  Opera  House  in  Philadelphia.  IlieCy- 
.f  Urn  Nose.  rano  of  |,j8tory  had  a very  good  nose:  as 
poleon  once  said  of  his  own,  it  was  no  more  than 
.ugh  to  air  his  brain.  Unluckily,  like  Ralskiff,  it  not 
y aired  his  own  wit,  hut  was  the  occasion  of  airing  wit 
>thfers.  One  ancient  writer  says  it  was  “ like  the  nose 
those  yellow  and -green  babblers  they  bring  us  from 
lerica,”  and  other  equally  unpleasant  remarks  were 
®ed.  Now  it  was  possible  in  Cyrano’s  time  (if  we  can 
st  bis  contemporary  Touchstone)  to  object  to  the  cut  of 
ourtier’s  beard  and  not  fight  him  short  of  the  seventh 
love,  from  the  retort  courteous  to  the  lie  direct;  but 
h regard  to  his  nose  Cyrano  left  no  loop-hole.  It  you 
not  like  it  you  had  to  fight  him  on  the  spot;  and 
ugh  lie  was  one  of  the  most  famous  men  of  letters  or 
lime,  lie  was  also  one  r.f  the  most  dreaded  swash- 
ikiers.  Here  in  the  facts  of  history  is  tlie  theme  for  a 
v and  tliorouirhly  legitimate  romance— The  Romance 
he  Nose.  But  M.  Edmond  Rostand  was  not  satisfied 


with  it:  he  added  the  proverbial  inch,  and  made  it,  as  the 
stage  directions  specify,  le  net  terrible — protruding,  fiery, 
bulbous.  On  that  inch  of  stage  nose  the  whole  play 
hangs;  and  in  the  touch  of  the  grotesque  it  introduces 
one  finds  the  theme  that  led  M.  Rostand  away  from  the 
lines  of  wliat  is  called  legitimate  comedy. 

But  how  splendid  the  grotesque  lie  achieves!  The 
Cyrano  of  history,  if  he  was  given  time,  could  write  a 
ballade  with  all  its  intrica- 
cies of  rhyme  and  refrain; 
and  it  is  related  that  he 
once  fought  and  vanquish- 
ed a hun- 

The  Inch  on  (,recl  men 
Cyranos  Nose.  ,,  - 

J Cyrano  of 

the  nose  fights  a duel,  and 
at  the  same  time  extem- 
porizes a ballade  describ- 
ing, from  thrust  to  thrust, 
how  lie  does  it.  The  re- 
frain lie  chooses  is,  “ A la 
fin  de  I’envoi  je  touche!” 
and,  sure  enough,  when 
the  end  of  the  envoi  comes, 
lie  stabs  his  man,  with  the 
refrain  in  his  mouth  an- 
nouncing the  fact.  It 
would  be  impertinent  to 
inquire  how  many  hours 
of  quiet  it  took  M.  Ro- 
stand to  compose  that  par- 
ticular ballade,  or  to  won- 
der why  M.  Rostand  did 
not  make  Cyrano  compose 
a ballade  while  fighting  a 
hundred  men,  or,  for  the 
matter  of  that,  a hundred 
ballades , one  for  each  man. 

He  had  other  fish  to  fry! 

This  episode  of  the  duel 
eu  revs  is  ouly  one  of  the 
grotesque  impossibilities, 
the  impossible  heroisms, 
that  crowd  the  five  acts 
of  the  play. 

The  main  grotesque  im- 
possibility—or  let  us  call 
it  a grotesque  necessity— 
is  that  though  Cyrano  is 
a poet  at  heart  and  in  love 
with  all  beauty  and  grace, 
his  nose  places  him  with- 
out the  pale  of  woman’s 
j0ve  — his  own  mother 
thought  him  ugly,  and 
lie  has  loved  his  cousin 
Roxane  from  childhood  al- 
most without 

The  Tear  lUKi  ]lope.  Yet  lie 

the  Nose.  w||j  noteven 
shed  a tear  for  the  loss  of 
it  all— a tear  is  too  beauti- 
ful a thing  to  be  profaned 
by  coursing  down  bis 
nose!  It,  is  enough  that 
when  the  spell  of  the 
blue  twilight  is  upon  him 


and  he  walks  in  gardens  where  lovers  meet  he  has  to 
breathe  in  the  April  air  through  that  nose!  It  transpires 
that  Roxane  returns  the  love  of  one  of  Cyrano's  eomradcs- 
at  - arms,  Christian.  As  it  happens,  Roxane  has  the 
aesthetic  fad  of  the  day,  the  preciosite  which  Molidre  lias 
immortalized  in  “Lcs  Precieuses  Ridicules.”  Now  Chris- 
tian is  ns  simple-minded  ns  lie  is  handsome,  and  badly 
needs  some  one  to  write  acceptable  love-letters  for  him. 


FINISHING  TOUCHES  TO  THE  FAMOUS  NOSE  OF  “CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC.” 
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—“The  Jolly  Musketeer."  Bui  tliey  are  marie  expressly 
i„  fit  the  singing  low-coilicllians  in  qnesIKiii.  No  original 
U , ft  has  been  more  sssthetically  sound  is  abused  in  them, 
"•he”  music  is  often  excellent  as  well  as  touch  more  son- 
and  varied  than  that  of  their  imported  predecessors. 
The  Plots  are  qnintesseully  absurd;  hut  they  are  novel  in 
1 id  nresd ucness  of  situation,  and  the  text  has  some  share 
of  real  wit  and  of  literary  cleverness  in  the  lyrics.  More- 
nvcr'u  large  group  of  young  women,  the  female  protago- 
nists' have  studied,  and  studied  hard,  for  just  the  species 
of  canable  work  that  they  do,  not  merely  depending  on 
their  personal  goud  looks,  nor  drifting  into  such  musical 
services  as  unsuccessful  climbers  toward  serious  opera  or 
recruits  from  vaudeville.  The  choruses,  too  arc  far  better 
■ tt  its  an  as  singers  and  actors.  Who  docs  not  shudder  to  remem- 

comic  opera  is  effecting  its  an  the  old— literally  old— Casino  chorus?  The  orchestra 


COMIC  OPERA  A ti  A l ■ 

1«*  ftt  it-  aye,  look  a.  It.  eye,  look  ^ "rZZ OlrV 
Flashing  and  capering, 


pverv  week  to  tiring  tier  I lie  news  < »f  the  worm.  i 
only  Its  he  expires  that  Bomn,  'l|i'“»tKe  letters 
pa^ge  of  surpassingpntli^  she  disco^js^tlmt  the^itter^ 

is'hisvoice  The  htood  m,  tite  letter  she  has  cherished  is 
clrMms.  but  the  tear  is  Cyrano*. 

lias  no  word  of  regret;  he  is  only  g a eful  that  one  bn  of 

reached  this  point  le  net  terrible  is  forgotten,  and  one i is 
[osl  in  the  sphatdor  and  tile  beamy  and  the  pathos  of  the 
impossible  situation  that  it  has  alone  made  fSfivelong 
L-ives  a toucli  of  grotesque  to  the  whole,  jet  the  htc  long 
acts  of  ‘•Cyrano"  teein  witli  the  heroisnt  of  war  “nd  ot 
love  It  is  the  Romance  of  the  Sword  and  the  Rose. 

The  success  of  the  play  last  year  in  Paris  can  scaicely 
he  cxa'gcrated  Coming  in  the'  wake  of  a series  of  prob- 
lem plays,  of  attempts  in  realism,  symbolism,  and  Ibsen- 
J ism  and  all  the  thousand  fads  of  a nation  in 
A ThrMienod  wlljc|,  craltive  spirit  is  dormant,  it  shot 
r,'a-  across  the  sky  like  a burst  of  light  from  sun- 

set It  is  not  strange  that  Paris  mistook  llie  play  for  the 
herald  of  a new  dawn.  Even  so  lucid  and  authonlativea 
critical  M.  Emile  Fuguet  declared  that  Rostand  had  opened 
the  twentieth  century  brilliantly  and  in  triumph;  that  Eu- 
rope would  be  made  to  stare  with  envy,  and  that  * inner, 
would  lie  in  an  ecstasy  of  pride  and  of  hope.  Calmer 
lodgments  now  prevail.  M.  Jules  Lemnltrc  has  pointed  out 
clearly  enough  that  in  the  main  the  piny  of  “ Cyrano  hat  ks 
hack  to  what  is  oldest  trad  most  familiar  in  the  French 
drama  “ Far  from  being  an  innovation,  it  is  rather  a re_ 
capitulation,  or,  if  you  prefer,  the  supreme  flowering  of 
an  artistic  growth  of  three  centuries.  ' The  tine  people  of 
the  Hotel  lie  Rambouil let  would  have  delighted  m its 
elegances  of  phrase;  the  swarming  vitality  of  certain  of 
life  scenes  has  the  flavor  of  Rabelais.  And  that  nose!  It 
might  have  been  curved  seven  hundred  years  ago  on  any 
of  the  cathedrals  of  the  best  period  in  the  lie  de  France 

The  play  is  French  of  the  French,  and  one  can  only 
speculate  as  to  how  an  Anglo  Saxon  audience  will  take 
to  it  after  the  first  weeks  of  its  novelty  are  over.  If  we 
honestly  follow  our  tastes  1 do  not  think  it  is  likely  to 
prove  :i  lasting  success,  for  the  entire  atmosphere  is  that 
of  an  exotic  — and  the  bloom  of  a flower  of  poetry  in 
sadly  brushed  olT  by  even  the  best  translation!  \ct  nil 
the  world  is  talking  about  it,  and  not  a few  are  reading 
it.  Theatrical  companies  all  over  the  country  are  pre- 
paring to  produce  it  the  moment  the  tidings  of  success 
are  announced  from  Philadelphia  and  New  York.  Most 
probably  we  are  launched  on  the  indeterminate  course  of 
a popular  fad  — the  nose  of  Cyrano  is  heir  to  the  pub- 
licity of  Trilby's  foot. 


is  apt  to  be  well  chosen  and  intelligently  led.  So  really 
the  attributes  of  frolic  opera  as  we  hear  it  may  cheer  ns 
as  critics  of  music's  lighter  side,  although  we  reprove  the 
faults  in  it  at  which  we— laugh! 

Between  the  half-dozen  examples  of  such  opera,  old  or 
XT  . . . ...  __w  nnr  own  or  imported,  now'  bidding  for  their  term  of 

town  and  at  work.  But  until  at  least  Novembei  let . . • fnVor?  there  is  no  very  distinct  choice.  At.  the 

enjoy  as  much  of  an  Indian  summer  of  r cajelessi Q£;  . { Broadway  and  Knickerbocker  theatres  we  find  perfect 
irresponsible  vitality  as  we  can  through  the  ® instances  of  how  local  traditions  that  misguide  are  kept 

share  s counterfeit  of  frolic  and  out-of-doors  ltfe-g.adtt-  f„  impr0veme.it  marches  quietly  along  de- 

ally  rising  to  our  duty  and  sober  ideals.  spite’ them.  Mr.  Wilson  1ms  arrived  at  a higher  plane  of 

4 , „„  -.i,  0b.-nfr  ns  Petitms  in  “The  Little  Corporal.”  But  the 

I do  not  know  that  it  is  fair,  however,  to  c aa  f,ookg|>y  Mr.  Smitli  lias  an  extravagance  of  absurdity  that 

musical  guerilla-  'o’rk  P"ra.m!!rdct,ltaofn'coreect  musical  wdlMmrlly'brook  a shade  of  the  serious  in  all  Mr.  im- 
pendent of  each  other  ns  indepeudc  it  of  coiietrt  u J comedian,  to  say  notlitng  of  the  highly  sue- 

cessful  aim  °f  the  J^hrettist^at^ a really  humorous  uiamgtte^ 

full  of  good 
catch  the  ear 

A Trip  to  Africa,”  and  so  on  Our  broadest  home  made  <lVi'itUMr.nEiighintlcr  has 

creation,  the  sort  that  Mr.  Wilson  f’w  ]f  not  reached  a high  mnrk  of  melodic  invention  or  original- 

which  Mr.  Hopper  comes  down  upon  us  like  a De  Wo  on  not  rtnonea  t gu  two  mimi,er9  named 

the  fold,  is  scornful  of  the  dictates . of  aln to.  ^ ",.c  «f‘.'rcli  to " Tunnhauser"  and  "The  Mulligan 

except  tlic  wisltcs  of  those  jovta  low-comu  ■ ■ Guards”  in  funny  succession.  Of  course,  Mr.  Wilson 

in  them.  But  few  of  the  regulai  SLtiaon  a lucid  ,nakes  the  most  of  all  designed  for  him,  in  his  accustomed 

■ Miss  Glaser  is  a delightful  aide-de-camp;  in  Mr. 


RAYMOND  HITCHCOCK, 

Of  the  Cuetle  Square  Opera  Company. 


Dennis  O'Sullivan  a pleasant  singer  and  spirited  operatic 
actor  comes  forward;  and  “The  Little  Corporal  is  a 
fluent  and  brightly  colored  spectacle,  if  a trifle  long. 

Mr  Hopper  1ms  been  provided  by  Mr.  Sousa  in  The 
Charlatan”  not  merely  with  music  better  calculated  to 
show  a fine  barytone  voice,  but  with  three  arts  of  no 
mean  merit,  when  ideas  and  firm  treatment  of  vocal  or 
instrumental  contents  are  examined.  Miss  Bergen  sings 
artistically.  Each  ensemble  number  is  quite  capitally 
done.  Mr.  Hopper  cannot  help  being  the  last  man  for  us 
to  take  seriously,  even  in  his  vocalism ; but  I begin  to  ex- 
pect the  day  when  I shall  hear  him,  and  with  commenda- 
tion, as  a Wagnerian  barytone  or  Marcel  or  Mephistopheles . 

I have  already  heard  him  as  Leonora  in  “ The  Trovatore, 
not  to  mention  his  appearance  as  Juliet!  As  for  “A 
Runaway  Girl.”  at  Daly’s,  it  is  not  as  diverting  in  plot, 
song- text,  or  dialogue  as  was  “The  Geisha.”  Mr.  Carry  11 
and  Mr.  Monckton,  nevertheless,  have  put  into  the  piece 
guyety,  several  charming  or  droll  lyrics,  and  the  close  is  a 
surprise  in  its  quickening  of  one’s  declined  interest  in  the 
mirth  and  music.  We  have,  as  before  now  with  these 
London  arrivals,  a stage  overflowing  with  something  like 
real  youtlifulness.  tnje  buoyancy,  life,  smiling  good  looks. 
The  English  model  of  comic  opera  inclines  just  now  to 
the  simplicities  of  the  old  “ hall  ad -opera”  manner,  with 
its  aristocratic  names,  its  undercurrent  of  good  breeding 
and  decorous  reserves,  it  is  attractive  despite  its  being 
pitched  to  a quiet  key  as  a frolic.  It  is  more  a butterfly 
than  a bird,  and  it  has  remarkably  pretty  wings.  It  likes 
to  build  its  absurdity  on  the  yachting  or  travelling  adven- 
tures of  a lot  of  young  persons  of  title,  and  the  result  is  a 
dramatic  aspect  somewhere  between  a fashionable  bazar 
in  a shire  town  and  a house  parly  of  charming  lunatics 
It  docs  not  care  much  more  about  its  heroes  than  that 


more 

and 

details 


Mr  Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  new  play.  “The  Liars,”  which  versilies  and  shortcomings  We  find  more  musiciunly 
Mr  John  Drew  has  produced  at  the  Empire,  is  a far  bet-  music,  more  real  humor  in  the  absurd  plot  or  dialogue  ot 
ter' piece  than  one  is  permitted  to  appreciate.  With  the  drollery.  There  is  always  closer  heed  to  avoid  any  shade 


e shrewdly,  intelligently,  and  expensively  planned  they  must  be  boyish  and  slim  and  graceful,  but  1 
carried  out.  There  is,  too,  a gain  in  many  artistic  make  much  of  scrapes  of  an  immature  heroine . win  » •' 
i la  from  autumn  to  autumn— admitting  all  the  per-  once  as  timorous  as  a schoolgirl  and  brassy  as  a ■ 


isicianly  dnnseuse;  who  always  wholly  conceals  her  identity ^by 


ery.  — ... 

of  real  impropriety.  So,  notwithstanding  the  familiar 
faults  of  the  old  line  of  comic  efforts  of  the  sort,  the  mu- 


merely  letting  down  her  back  hair,  and  who  comes 
unscathed  even  from  a Tea-House  of  Ten  Thousand  Joys 
or  a strolling  minstrel-band. 


exception’ of  Mr.  Drew,  the  actors  succeed 
Mi-Jew  mainly  in  obscuring  the  author’s  intention.  It 
TheTiars.  is  essential!}' : 

shadings  and 

artee  is  launched  at  the  audience 

and  its  explosion  is  awaited  in  theatrical  suspense.  Some  Comic  opera  .u  uuk>»“  «..«  i , „r  1(.ir„i.„  nations. 

of  the  more  delicate  jests  are  not  launched  at  all,  but  English  much  more  broadly  comic  than  it  should  be-  edy  wore  much  reln-ln  d h\  a houseful  of  I ^ 

done  to  death  in  slow  and  meaningless  recital.  Mr.  something  of  an  accepted  hybrid  that  irritates  us,  and  has  Mr.  Hitchcock  has  natural  liunioi  ot  face  and  y . 
Drew’s  manner  is  in  sharp  contrast.  He  is  everywhere  to  be  scolded  as  much  as  do  other  sorts  of  hybrids— are  1 " T"  *" 
quiet  and  reserved.  He  acts  less  than  he  easily  might,  the  direct  result  of  those  days  of  the  Casino  to  which 
and  leaves  the  difference  in  effect  to  be  created  in  the  we  are  apt  to  look  back  rather  affectionately,  even  to 
mind  of  his  hearer.  If  actors  could  only  realize  how  calling  them  good  old  ones.  Really  they  were  not  a bit 
grateful  one  is  for  the  privilege  of  seeing  a thing  one’s  better  than  they  should  have  been,  year  by  year.  The 
self!  If  lam  not  mistaken  Mr.  Drew  rises  even  above  his  same  high  priests  of  their  fun-making  are  the  authorities 
own  high  level  in  some  of  the  more  emotional  scenes,  of  vogue  in  it  to  day.  The  priestesses  somehow  have 
When  he  does  so  one  realizes  how  much  force  a climax  largely  disappeared  from  prominence,  going  down  unto 
gains  from  a well- modulated  style.  vaudeville  or  into  the  vale  of  over-ripe  years.  Miss  Lil- 

T|,e  plot,  of  “The  Liars”  is  curiously  like  that  of  Mr.  linn  Russell  is.  I think,  the  only  one  to  be  called  actually 


he  needs  is  more  discretion  in  bis  fooling. 

At  Wallack'a  “The  Fortune  Teller,”  with  an  amusing 
hook  by  Mr.  Smith  and  a brilliant  score  by  Mr.  Victor 
Herbert,  is  admirably  sung  by  a strong  company,  beaded 
by  Miss  Alice  Neilseu,  Mr.  Eugene  Cowles,  and  Mr.  Josepn 
Herbert. 

Let  us  take  the  good  with  the  bad.  There  is  much  art 

j ns  good  as  the  vehicle  demands, and  some  decidedly  better. 

Augustus  Thomas’s  “The  Meddler.”  In  both  plays  a in  wide  public  notice  as  an  operatic  singer  still;  and  Miss  The  great  enemy  to  art  in  it  is  the  gagging,  espeda  y 

nily  in  a Russell  came  to  the  Casino  in  its  later  and  Offenbach  when  such  a thing  is  thrown  into  a piece  when  it  • 


wife's  indiscretion  involves  the  friends  of  the  family 
mesh  of  lies.  In  Mr.  Thomas's  play  the  situation  is  fun 


period,  not  when  we  were  having  “Erminie,”  “Nudgy,”  false  to  bring  an  insult.  Mr.  Hopper.. Mr. -Wilson,  • 
nier  because  the  wife  is  quite  innocent,  and  the  man  who  “The  Merry  War.”  “Nell  Gwynne,”  “Nation.”  “The  Daniels,  Mr.  Powers,  Mr.  Hitchcock,  are  sinners  mtlie  sa 
suffers  llie  worst  consequences  of  intermeddling  is  actuated  Beggar  Student.”  “Madelon.”  “The  Marquise,”  and  so  kind,  if  by  no  means  in  the  same  degree.  But  while 
by  the  sincerest  motives — it  is  n situation  filled  11 ^ *n°a  ««!/.«  ^ *' 


A’ilh  the 

eternal  irony  of  social  limitations.  Mr  Jones’s  wife  and 
her  lover  are  the  convent  ,>nal  would-be  runaways — the 
woman  shallow  in  her  vo-  ’ _ man  an  ass  in  his 

vehemence.  Yet  as  nr  * play' there  is  no  compari- 
son. From  curtain  to  cur*  .in  and  from  act  to  act  every- 
thing in  “ The  Liars”  is  adjusted  with  almost  Gallic  skill 
of  construction.  The  movement  never  strays  or  flags, 
and  though  the  climaxes  arc  unobtrusive,  they  happen 
along  at  opportune  moments;  and  the  spectator  is  never 
for  an  instant  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  going  on.  Much  of 
the  wit  of  the  lines  is  excellent,  and  the  situations,  espe- 
cially slinl  at  the  end  of  the  third  net,  arc  very  amusing. 
Altogether  the  play  is  worthy  of  success,  and.  in  spile  of 
the  crudity  of  several  of  the  actors,  will  doubtless  ,*cliicvc 
it.  John  Corbin. 


Besides  that  fact.  Miss  Russell  had  no  ordinary  voice 
and  musical  schooling.  It  is  true  that  Strauss,  Millocker, 
Genee.  and  Laconic  furnished  operettas  of  graceful  musi- 
cianship nnd  quieter  humor,  even  to  sentiment  really  re- 
fined. But  the  plots  and  references  nearly  always  hinted 
at  Paris  or  Vienna  in  a license  of  moral  situations.  The 
dialogue  was  Bowdlerized  into  crude  and  hack  English. 
The  operettas  once  selected,  they  were  maltreated  by  horse- 
play and  “ gagging”  to  the  full.-  Gaudiness  of  mounting 
was  a specialty , and  a tiresomely  frank  dependence  was  put 
not  on  the  human  voice  divine,  blit,  on  the  human  form 
divine.  Now  there  is  certainly  much  to  criticise,  even  to 
rebuke,  as  art,  in  such  pieces  as  “ Wang,”  “The  Wizard 
of  the  Nile,”  “The  Charlatan,”  “The  Little  Corporal,” 
“ A Runaway  Girl.”  and.  I dare  say.  in  wlmt  Mr.  Jeffer- 
son-Conceining-The-Angels  is  about  to  disclose  to  us 


gagging  is  the  joy  of  the  vulgar,  be  it  noted  that  it  is  not 
risque  gagging.  It  is.  too,  so  old  a liberty  that  we  can 
almost  reverence  it.  The  Greek  and  Roman  stage  was 
full  of  gaggers’  echoes.  On  the  London  boards,  in  the 
seventeenth  century,  Pinkethman,  a noted  comedian,  was 
one  who  “ever  interpolated  all  manner  of  Joakes  nn< 
Gestures  not  in  his  Part,  according  to  the  Authour. 
There  is.  too,  a strongly  contemporary  hint  in  this  pro- 
test: “ What  jumping  over  tables  and  joust  stools!  What 
ridiculous  postures  and  grimaces!  And  what  an  excel- 
lent trick  it  was  to  straddle  before  an  audience  making  a 

thousand  d d French  faces!  And  yet  the  town  was»( 

proud  nf  all  these  that  they  brought  the  greatest  houses  err 
known!”  Mr.  Pinkethnmn  is  ably  represented  to-day, 
well  as  the  public’s  liking  for  bis  theory  of  humor. 

E.  Irenes  Steven  sot. 
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TIIE  EPISCOPAL  CONVENTION. 

The  triennial  General  Convention  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  this  coun- 
try. which  lias  just  begun  its  sessions  at 
Washington,  D.  C\.  is  the  supreme  legisla- 
ture of  the  Church.  The  structure  of  the 
convention  bears  resemblance  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  bishops  being, 
so  to  speak,  Senators  for  life,  and  sitting 
(always  in  “executive  session”)  apart  from 
the  Representatives,  as  we  may  call  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies,  which 
is  composed  of  not  more  than  four  clergy, 
men  and  four  laymen  from  each  diocese, 
chosen  by  election  in  tho  various  diocesan 
conventions.  The  two  Houses  must  agree 
upon  any  legislation  before  it  may  pass  into 
law;  since  there  is  no  Chief  Executive,  like 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  no  veto 
power  anywhere  exists,  and  tiie  comparison 
with  our  national  legislation  fails  at  this 
point. 

The  convention  charged  with  duties  so  im- 
portant is  of  course  an  imposing  body— im- 
posing in  mere  bulk  as  in  talent  and  charac- 
ter. The  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Depu- 
ties includes,  generally  speaking,  the  most 
eminent  priests  and  the  foremost  laymen  of 
the  Church,  and  in  large  number;  indeed,  this 
House  is  now  cumbrously  large,  containing 
at  present  about  four  hundred  and  fifty 
members,  and  constantly  growing  in  bulk 
with  the  creation  of  new  dioceses,  so  that 
the  difficulty  of  clean  and  thorough  despatch 
of  business  by  the  House  1ms  become  great 
already,  and  some  attempts  at  reducing  the 
number  of  deputies  have  been  made,  but 
without  result  hitherto. 

The  convention  is  a wandering  body,  meet- 
ing in  different  places,  according  to  its  own 
appointment.  In  1895  the  place  of  session 
was  Minneapolis;  iw  1892, Baltimore;  in  1889, 
New  York,  in  1886,  Chicago,  etc.  This  year, 
for  the  first  time,  it  assembles  at  the  capital, 
which,  since  the  last  convention,  lias  become 
the  see  city  of  the  new  Diocese  of  Washing- 
ton, presided  over  by  Bishop  Satterlee,  long 
rector  of  Calvary  Church.  New  York.  As 
must  be  the  case  in  a body  composed  chiefly 
of  elderly  men,  death  commonly  deprives 
either  House  of  some  familiar  figures  at  each 
triennial  meeting.  Among  those  thus  taken 
away  who  are  likely  to  be  most  missed  from 
the  convention  of  1898  are  the  late  Bishop 
Coxe  of  Western  New  York,  and  the  late 
Stephen  P.  Nash,  senior  warden  of  Trinity 
Parish,  New  York,  whose  term  of  service  in 
tlm  convention  had  endured  for  twenty  years. 

The  presiding  bishop  is  the  senior  in  date 
of  consecration,  but  as  this  rule  is  likely  to 
devolve  the  duty  of  directing  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House  of  Bishops  upon  one  of 
the  more  aged  and  infirm  of  their  number, 
provision  was  made  sometime  since  for  the 
election  of  a chairman,  who  may  relieve  his 
senior  whenever  lie  be  desired  so  to  do.  It 
is  to  be  feared  that  the  venerable  Bishop 
Williams  of  Connecticut,  who  for  ten  years 
lias  been  presiding  bishop,  may  be  hindered 
by  the  weight  of  infirmity  from  active  service 
during  the  present  session.  The  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  elects  a president 
at  every  convention.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Morgan 
Dix.  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  New  York, 
first  chosen  president  in  1886,  bus  beeu  re- 
elected at  every  succeeding  convention.  He 
is  a model  presiding  officer,  urbane  with 
firmness  and  unfailingly  just,  and  no  doubt 
will  be  chosen  without  dissenting  voice  if 
lie  shall  be  willing  to  undertake  this  arduous 
duty  for  a fifth  time. 

For  near  twenty  years  the  General  Con- 
vention has  been  chiefly  occupied  with  large 
matters,  of  widespread  interest  through  the 
Church,  requiring  singular  labor. and  absorb- 
ing most  of  the  time  at  its  disposal.  Ef- 
forts after  greater  flexibility  in  the  use  of  the 
Prayer-Book  resulted  finally  in  the  tedious 
work  of  Prayer-Book  revision,  which,  begun 
formally  in  1880,  was  not  finally  completed 
till  1892.  The  result  of  tiie  long-continued 
work  was  to  leave  that  great  treasury  of  de- 
votion very  little  changed— certainly  not  im- 
paired, hut  slightly  enriched,  and  with  some 
allowance  of  alternative  uses.  An  effect  not 
designed  nor  foreseen,  resulting  partly  from 
the  long  period  during  which  the  Prayer- 
Book  was  in  a state  of  flux,  and  partly  from 
the  new  liberty  allowed  in  use  of  the  book 
as  finally  settled,  lias  been  to  break  down 
the  old  notions  of  rubrical  rigidity,  which, 
whether  their  absence  be  deplored  or  not, 
seem  to  have  vanished  never  to  return.  Con- 
currently with  Prayer  Book  revision  (during 
niost  of  the  time)  the  convention  was  en- 
gaged in  the  task— not  difficult  merely,  but 
perhaps  impossible,  and  certainly  impossible 
by  tiie  method  adopted — of  producing  an 
ideal  hymn-book,  to  be  imposed  for  exclusive 
use  in  the  Church.  The  hymn-book  was 
completed  also  in  1892.  In  that  year  the 
convention  began  another  great  task  in  the 
complete  revision  of  its  constitution  and  ca- 
nons. Not  only  had  long  continued  patch- 
work  brought  these  into  disorder,  but  they 
were  considered  inadequate  for  the  needs 
and  duty  of  the  Church. 

The  ungrateful  and  most  difficult  prelim- 
inary work  of  this  revision  was  intrusted  by 
tiie  convention  to  a commission  of  seven 
bishops,  seven  clergymen,  and  seven  laymen, 
appointed  by  the  House  of  Bishops  and  the 
House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  respec- 
tively. The  strength  of  this  commission 
niay  be  inferred  from  the  listof  its  episcopal 
members  as  originally  a ppo i u ted-i^ho  were 
Bishops  Williams,  Coxe,  Doanc,  luidley,  Bur- 
gess, Potter,  and  Paret.  The  meinJiqfs  V 


the  commission  were  scattered  from  Min- 
ncsota  to  Georgia,  their  meetings  involving 

Srent  consumption  of  valuable 
lilt.  1 heir  report  was.  however,  made  ready 
dLirn 'T  /"r  p"mcrl  enP'<»  thereof  to  he 
If  imaamong  raemllers  of  U‘«  conven- 
ts it18,9?  8!>me  months  before  the  meet- 
1 ig  of  that  body,  and  was  the  chief  topic  of 
debate  during  its  sessions.  Nevertheless, 
only  partial  progress  was  made.  To  niter 
the  constitution  ii  is  required  that  a Gen- 
eral Convention  should  adopt  the  proposed 
clmuge,  winch  then  is  notified  to  all  the  dio- 
cesan conventions,  nfter  which,  to  become 
effective,  it  must  lie  ngain  adopted  by  tiie 
supreme  legislature  without  tile  slightest 
alteration.  A portion  of  the  report  of  tiie 
commission  (more  or  less  amended  nfier  do- 
nate) was  atlopted  by  tiie  convention  of  lsti5 
and  now  awaits  the  chance  of  ratification 
at  t he  present  session,  hut  a considerable  part 
of  tiie  report  is  less  advanced,  having  failed 
of  passage  three  years  ago,  and  being  re- 
committed. Tiie  report  on  this  matter  lias 
been  in  the  bunds  of  deputies  for  several 
The  Very  Rev.  I)r.  E.  A.  Hoffman, 
of  New  i oik,  was  the  chief  official  spokes- 
man of  the  commission  in  the  House  of 
Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  of  1895,  and  will 
doubtless  appear  in  a like  position  this  year. 

It  is  apparent  that  this  business  must  be 
the  main  occupation  of  the  present  conven- 
tion. With  the  chance  of  non  - ratification 
of  the  work  done  in  1895.  and  the  certainty  of 
much  new  matter  now  first  to  be  dealt  with, 
evidently  the  whole  lime  of  the  convention 
would  scarce  suffice  to  complete  the  labor. 
Debate  will  probably  run  high  over  the  pro- 
posed new  canon  on  marriage  aud  divorce, 
which  it  is  proposed  to  make  very  stringent. 
The  variety  of  views  entertained  concerning  I 
what  really  is  the  Scriptural  teaching  on  this 
matter  opens  the  door  to  wide  diversity  of  ' 
utterance. 

THOMAS  F.  BAYARD. 

Skitrmukh  28,  1898. 

Pure  minded  and  of  lofty  soul, 

Heart  belike  a woman’s  in  its  tenderness, 
Aspirations  ever  toward  the  highest  goal, 
Principles  unflinchingly  “ oblige  noblesse."  | 

Unselfish  always,  with  the  goodly  pride  | 
Of  conscious  strength  of  purpose;  and  of 
cant  the  foe. 

The  friend  and  counsellor  and  upright  guide 
Of  all  well-meaning  men.  or  high,  or  low. 

The  friend  of  good,  of  wrong  the  enemy: 

The  nation  mourns  a true  American. 

A Bayard  truly  in  his  lofty  chivalry — 

A statesman  and  a gentleman! 

J.  K.  B. 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  dinrrheea. 
-[A, tv.}  _=====___== 

ALWAYS  WATCHFUL. 

Thf.  milk  used  for  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle 
Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  from  the  best  dairies, 
under  contracts  with  farmers,  guaranteeing 
purity  and  richness  in  health  - giving  constit- 
uents.— \_Adv.\ 


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers, Crime  .Simon, 
marvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
fections: it  whitens,  perfumes,  fnrtities  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
mon, 13  Rue  Grange  Bateltere,  Paris;  Druggists,  Per- 
fumers, Fancy -goods  stores.— [Adv.J 


New  lease  of  life— inheritance  of  subjects  who  i 
Abbott’s— The  Original  Angostura  Bitters,  as  ton 
Not  hard  to  take,  not  hard  to  get.  All  druggists 

\Adv.  J 


For  looseness  of  bowels  Dr.  Siegkkt’s  Angostui- 
Bitters  is  a positive  specific.— [Adv.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a most  gentle  soap, 
a soap  with  no  free  al- 
kali in  it. 

Pears’,  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not  excoriates. 

I sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
List*;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it 


GfeNOlNE 

UNDERWEAR'. 


Constructed  on  the  hygienic  prin- 
ciple of  maintaining  an  equable 
temperature  whether  the  body  is  at 
rest  or  during  violent  exercise.  This 
result  is  obtained  by  having  a 
quantity  of  air  stored  next  to 
the  skin,  which  is  made  possible 
by  having  the  wool,  which  comes 
in  contact  with  the  skin,  fastened 
to  the  outer  fabric  In  tiny  loops 
—each  separate— thus  providing  air 
space.  This  also  prevents  shrink- 
ing or  felting  in  washing.  All  the 
Genuine  Wrights  garments  are  con- 
structed on  this  principle.  Send 
for  our  booklet,  mailed  free  if  you 
mention  this  magazine.  Jn  pur- 
chasing, look  for  this  trade  ticket, 


denoting  the  genuine  garment. 


WRIGHTS  UNDERWEAR  CO. 

New  York  City. 


The  only  machine  that  embod- 
ies all  of  the  experience 
achieved  in  the  making 
of  writing  machines.  It 
began  at  the  beginning 
and  led  the  W’ay  up  to 
the  utmost  perfection  of 
mechanism  yet  attained, 
i.  e.,  to  the  Remington 
Models  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 
(wide  carriage). 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  «t  BENEDICT 
327  Broadway,  New  York 


| fcSSENCE  Of  j 

i rj 


The  highest  degree  of  ^ 
refinement. — Wonder-  kjt 
fully  delicate  and  last-  $ 
ing. — Absolutely  true 
odor  of  the  living  |t 
flower. — Be  sure  to  « 


get  the  “ No.  4711.” 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents 

MULHENS  & KROPFF 


NEW  YORK 


■^3 


ur:  Surveying  ; P.arobmg . Archjte. 
n Drafting;  Prospecting;  P 
English  Branches. 

U Cl  MTU  Pfly8  for  a College  Education  at  Homo. 
MUN  I H 40,00(1  Students  and  Graduates. 

I ur  PURE.  Stiite  subject  r»u  wish  i<>  «>•« 'IN- 
TERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
ox  1159,  8cranton,  Pa.,  U.  8.  A. 


Wallingford,  Connecticut. 

ROSEMARY  HALL,  a Country  School  for  Girls. 

MISS  RUNTZ-REES,  Principal. 
Ninth  year  begins  Oct.  1, 1898. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  th©  List  of  the 
Highest -Grade  Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  u ill  pIcum-  nui  r«*n- 
>und  the  genuine  SOH.MLK  Piano  with  one  of  a 
milar-sounding  name  of  ft  cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells— 

S-O-H-M-E-R 

New  York  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Filth  Art.,  cor  22d  SI. 
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AMERICA,  BELOVED  LAND. 

BY  ABBOTT  FKEDEKIC. 

America,  beloved  land, 

In  reverence  here  tliy  children  stand; 

From  West,  from  South,  from  East,  from  North, 
Thy  heroes  show  thy  power  forth. 

Thy  raging  war- bolts  rend  and  crash; 

Thy  foes  to  swift  destruction  dash: 

Yet  grant,  O God,  that  wars  may  cease, 

And  keep  us  in  Thy  holy  peace! 

Our  country,  sacred,  glorious,  blest, 

Defender  of  the  poor,  oppressed, 

Forever  may  thy  people  be 
United,  equal,  brave,  and  free, — 

Their  radiant  banner  never  furled, 

Their  mission  to  uplift  the  world. 

Almighty  God,  stretch  out  Thy  hand, 

Tn.  blessing,  o'er  our  native  land! 

Her  sons  pledge  riches,  life,  and  fame 
To  keep  unstained  her  spotless  name; 

Their  blood  has  dropped  like  crimson  rain; 
Their  great  deeds  live  and  shout  again: 

But  let  us  not  in  power  and  pride 
Forsake  our  fathers’  Light  and  Guide. 

Eternal  God,  ne’er  turn  Thy  face 
From  deathless  Freedom’s  chosen  race! 

[This poem  was  written  by  Mr.  Frederic  after  listening  to  a perform- 
ance of  the  “Star-Spangled  Banner."  The  words  of  this  familiar  song 
seemed  to  him  weak  ami  inadequate,  and  he  therefore  eel  liininelf  to 
the  task  of  composing  something  worthy  of  the  nation.  It  in  hoped 
that  some  musician  will  set  the  words  to  music.— Editok  Wkkkly.J 


LORENZO  SNOW. 

Lorenzo  Snow,  the  new  president,  prophet,  seer,  nnd 
revelator  of  the  Mormon  Church,  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable characters  developed  by  his  peculiar  sect.  He 
combines  to  a marked  degree  the  spiritual  devotion  which 
has  gained  Mormonism  its  converts,  and  the  business  abil- 
ity which  has  enabled  the  Church  to  make  them  prosper- 
ous. The  two  prominent  achievements  of  Mr.  Snow’s  life 
illustrate  this  statement.  He  travelled  150,000  miles  as 
missionary,  from  1836  to  1872,  gathering  converts  from 
Turkey  to  Hawaii,  and  all  the  time  paying  his  own  ex- 
penses. in  accordance  with  the  rule  of  the  Church,  and 
also  during  this  time  guided  a large  body  of  the  Mormons 
in  the  work  of  transforming  the  northwestern  section  of 
Utah  from  a bleak  waste  intoa  prosperous  farming  country. 


President  Snow  is  now  eighty-four  years  old,  having 
been  born  April  3, 1814.  in  Mantua  Ohio.  He  came  from 
old  New  England  stock,  however,  like  most  of  the  other 
men  of  strong  character  whom  Joseph  Smith  gathered 
about  him.  He  was  converted  to  Mormonism  by  an  itin- 
erant missionary,  whom  he  met  while  on  his  way  to  Ober- 
lin  College  After  his  graduation  he  joined  Joseph  Smith 
at  Kirtland,  Ohio,  aud  became  the  tutor  of  the  ‘ ‘ prophet  s 
children.  He  was  then  steadily  advanced  m the  Church, 
until  he  became  a member  of  the  twelve  apostles  because 
of  bis  work  in  the  missionary  field. 

During  the  anti-polygamy  movement  in  Utah  he  clem- 


LORENZO  SNOW, 

New  President  of  the  Church  of  the  Lntter-day 
Saints  (Mormon). 


dates. in  the  Church;  for  while  they  concealed  themselves 
from  the  United  States  officials,  he  boldly  faced  the  law, 
and  served  a term  in  the  penitentiary.  He  married  five 
times,  and  gathered  a large  family  about  him. 

In  late  years,  as  the  president  of  the  apostles,  he  has 
been  in  charge  of  the  highly  important  temple  - work. 
Latter-day  Saints  believe  that  the  souls  of  those  who  fail- 
ed to  be  baptized  on  earth  can  be  saved  by  substitute 
baptism  in  Mormon  temples.  Under  President  Snow’s 


direction  the  people  have  been  aroused  to  enthusiasm 
over  this  work,  and  now  thousands  of  baptisms  are  per- 
formed in  the  temples  every  year  for  those  who  have  been 
dead  scores  of  years,  and  even  centuries. 


AMERICAN  SHIPS  FOR  RUSSIA. 

Largely  as  the  result  of  the  recent  performances  of 
our  naval  vessels,  no  doubt,  the  Russian  government  has 
placed  an  order  for  the  construction  of  a battle  ship  and  a 
cruiser  with  the  Cramps  of  Philadelphia,  allhough  this 
firm  has  already  furnished  Russia  with  four  fighting  ships. 

The  contract  for  the  construction  of  these  vessels  was 
executed  on  the  23d  of  April  last,  in  St.  Petersburg,  by 
Charles  II.  Cramp,  president,  on  behalf  of  the  Cramp  Ship- 
building Company,  and  by  Vice-Admiral  V.  Verhovskoy, 
I. It. N.,  whose  position  in  the  Russian  admiralty  is  anal- 
ogous to  that  of  chief  constructor  in  our  navy,  on  behalf 
of  the  Russian  government.  Both  ships  are  to  be  com- 
pleted about  October.  1900,  nnd  all  the  material  used  in 
their  construction  will  be  of  American  manufacture. 

The  battle  ship,  not  yet  named,  is  numbered  300— that 
is,  she  is  the  300th  ship  built  by  the  Cramps.  She  is 
to  have  a length  of  368  feet,  72  feet  2£  inches  beam.  25 
feet  draught,  with  a displacement  of  12,700  tons.  She 
will  be  provided  with  triple-expansion  engines,  with  wa- 
ter-tube boilers  of  the  Niclausse  type  to  develop  16.000  in- 
dicated horse- power,  nnd  a speed  of  18  knots  for  12  hours. 

The  main  battery  will  consist  of  four  12-inch  breech- 
loading  rifles,  mounted  in  pairs  in  two  turrets  on  the 
middle  line,  one  forward  and  one  aft,  and  twelve  6-inch 
quick-firing  guns.  The  secondary  battery  will  consist  of 
twenty  3-inch,  twenty  47- millimetre,  six  37  millimetre, 
and  two  24-inch  guns — all  of  the  rapid-fire  type,  and  she 
will  be  fitted  with  six  torpedo-tubes. 

This  new  Russian  battle-ship  will  be  of  a distinctive 
type,  and  will  represent  the  latest  development  of  the  art 
of  naval  architecture  as  applied  to  armored  sea  going  ves- 
sels. The  marked  distinction  hitherto  prevailing  between 
what  is  known  as  a battle-ship,  pure  nn4  simple,  and  an 
armored  cruiser,  has  been  here  to  a considerable  extent 
modified  so  that  the  new  battle  ship  combines  in  her 
design  some  of  the  qualifies  of  both,  being  a first-class 
battle  ship  in  battery  power  and  armored  protection,  nnd 
yet  having  the  speed,  coal  capacity,  and  sea-keeping  en- 
durance of  an  armored  cruiser. 

The  cruiser  under  construction  for  Russia  will  be  400 
feet  long,  52  feet  beam,  19  feet  6 inches  draught,  and  of 
6500  tons  displacement — that  is,  about  half  the  size  of  the 
battle-ship — and  will  have  a guaranteed  speed  of  23  knots 
for  twelve  hours.  She  likewise  is  to  be  provided  with 
water-tube  boilers  of  the  Niclausse  type,  calculated  to 
develop  20,000  indicated  horse  power.  Her  main  battery 
will  cousist  of  twelve  6-inch  breech-loading  rifles,  and  her 
secondary  battery  of  twelve  3-inch  and  six  47-millimetre 
guns,  all  of  the  rapid-fire  type.  She  will  also  be  provided 
with  six  torpedo-tubes. 
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New  Books 


Crooked  Trails.  Written  and  Illustrated  by  FREDERIC  REMINGTON,  Author  of 
“ Pony  Tracks,”  etc.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  00. 

There  are  one  or  two  departures  in  the  present  volume  from  Mr.  Remington’s 
accustomed  haunts  — departures  which  lead  him  into  the  storied  past;  but  in  them 
he  remains  ns  virile  and  as  convincing  as  we  have  been  acctislomed  to  find  him  in 
more  familiar  scenes. 


The  Instinct  of  Step-Fatherhood.  Stories.  By  LILIAN  BELL,  Author  of  “ The 
Love  Affairs  of  an  Old  Maid,”  “ A Little  Sister  to  the  Wilderness,”  etc. 
i6mo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  Sh  25. 

Tl'e  various  stories  gathered  together  in  this  new  volume  have  appeared  from 
time  to  time  in  various  periodicals.  Several  of  them  are  Veritable  masterstrokes  of 
ingenious  construction,  and  all  are  well  up  to  the  standard  which  Miss  Bell  lias  set 
for  her  work,  and  to  which  she  consistently  adheres. 

Wild  Eelin ; Her  Escapades,  Adventures,  and  Bitter  Sorrows.  A Novel. 
By  WILLIAM  Black,  Author  of  “ A Princess  of  Thule,”  “ The  Strange 
Adventures  of  a Phaeton,”  etc.  Illustrated  by  T.  DE  THULSTRUP.  Post 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Jt  75. 

” Wild  Eelin  ” is  a picturesque  story  of  Scottish  life,  written  in  the  author’s 
best  manner,  the  manner  of  ’A  Daughter  of  Hellt " and  "Madcap  Violet.’’ 

The  charm  of  the  story  is  in  the  heroine,  a sweet,  capricious,  unreasonable  dear 
wl, oily  inconsistent  and  altogether  fetching  girl,  who  I, as  two  lovers  and  keeps  both 
at  her  feet,  and  leaves  both  broken  hearted  when  she  dies. 

Fables  for  the  Frivolous.  (With  Apologies  to  La  Fontaine.)  By  GUY 
WETMORH  CARRY!..  With  Illustrations  by  PETER  NEWELL.  8vo,  Cloth 
Ornamental,  Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $1,50. 

in  hh'%^K,..Peri‘P‘,,llC  ™S,i"g  f°™  of  li,m,r-v  ‘■"tertnlnment.  nnd 

mor  el  f l ■ , "i. Fr,'m'""s  Mr.  Carry!  has  confessedly  wed  in  ihc  i,„- 

j . tl  ° , 0 ‘ jSnP  !ul'1  Lil  Fontaine.  He  has  even  dared  to  put  new  wine 

the” extreme  and  onl v"tn h' TTh"  Tl'M'  " g™e™"J'  hazardous  in 

tin  extrr  me  and  only  to  be  justified  by  its  success.  But  Mr.  Cnrryl  has  succeeded 
and  Ins  new  liquor  makes  very  agreeable  tipple  succeeded. 


Books  on  Sport 


The  Golfer’s  Alphabet.  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  FROST.  Rhymes  by  W.  G.  VAN 
TASSEL  SUTPHEN.  4to,  Illuminated  Boards,  $i  50. 

Mr.  I rost  has  worked  con  amore  in  picturing  harmless  foibles  of  his  fellow-enthusiasts. 
The  Golflcide,  and  Other  Tales  of  the  Fair  Green.  By  W G.  VAN  TASSEL 
SUTPHEN.  Illustrated.  i6mo,  Half  Cloth,  Colored  Top, $1  00. 

Lovers  of  King  James’s  famous  game  will  welcome  this  bright  and  inimitably  humor- 
ous collection  of  golf  stories. — Zion's  Herald , Boston. 

American  Football. 

Cloth,  $1  25. 


By  WALTER  Camp.  With  Thirty-two  Portraits.  i6mo, 

A volume  which  will  appeal  directly  to  the  players  of  America’s  robust  game.— 
N.  Y.  Tribune . 

Football  Facts  and  Figures.  By  WALTER  CAMP.  Post  8vo,  Paper,  75  cents. 
This  is  altogether  a unique  and  remarkable  book. — N.  Y.  Times 

A Primer  of  College  Football.  By  W.  H.  LEWIS.  Illustrated  from  Instantane- 
ous Photographs  and  with  Diagrams.  i6mo,  Paper,  75  cents. 

We  heartily  recommend  it  as  the  best  practical  guide  to  football  we  have  yet  dis- 
covered.— Harvard  Crimson. 

On  Snow-Shoes  to  the  Barren  Grounds.  By  CASPAR  WHITNEY.  Twenty- 
eight  Hundred  Miles  after  Musk-Oxen  and  Wood  Bison.  Illustrated.  8vo, 
Cloth,  $3  50. 

This  book  is  the  result  of  a six  month’s  trip  through  the  Northwest  Territory  into 
the  Arctic  Circle,  and  back. 

Riders  of  Many  Lands.  By  General  THEODORE  A.  DODGE.  Illustrated  with 
Drawings  by  FREDERIC  REMINGTON,  and  from  Photographs  of  Oriental 
Subjects.  8vo,  Cloth,  84  oo. 

In  this  book  we  have  tile  enthusiasm  of  an  author  who  loves  his  “ mounts." 

Horsemanship  for  Women.  By  THEODORE  H.  MEAD.  Illustrated  by  GRAY 
PARKER.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Si  25. 

It  well  deserves  to  become  a household  manual. — Congregationalisi,  Boston. 

How  Women  Should  Ride.  By  “ C.  DE  HURST.”  Illustrated.  t6mo,  Cloth, 
$1  25. 

I o every  woman  who  has  to  do  with  horses,  either  in  riding  or  driving,  this  volume 
will  prove  to  be  of  great  practical  value. 

A Sporting  Pilgrimage.  By  CASPAR  WHITNEY.  Studies  in  English  Sport. 

! Copiously  Illustrated.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ij  50. 

' A handsome  and  interesting  book,  anti  it  will  undoubtedly  give  to  American  readers 
some  new  ideas  about  sports  in  England.— A’.  Y.  Times.  ' 

Track  Athletics  in  Detail. 

1 Cloth,  Si  25. 


Illustrated  from  Instantaneous  Photographs.  8vo, 
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HON.  THOMAS  FRANCIS  BAYARD. 
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Cleveland,  Clifton  Brecken ridge,  Charles  S.  Fairchild, 
Wade  Hampton,  of  whose  services  the  country  is  deprived 
in  order  that  vulgar  men  may  serve  themselves  in  places 
once  filled  by  patriots  and  statesmen.  Senator  Caffery 
is  on  his  way  to  them;  and  if  Allan  G.  Thurman,  Lucius 
Q.  C.  Lamar,  and  Benjamin  F.  Hill  were  alive,  they  too 
would  doubtless  be  numbered  among  the  giants  whose 
political  life  had  been  struck  at  by  the  modern  pygmies. 


TIIE  QUEEN  OF  DENMARK  AND  HER  DAUGHTERS. 


These  and  others  like  them  were  the  kind  of  men  with 
whom  Mr.  Bayard  formed  political  comradeship  when, 
on  March  4,  1869,  not  quite  forty -one,  lie  entered  the 
United  States  Senate.  Not  only  would  the  statement 
that  the  Senator’s  ideal  was  patriotic  and  unselfish  ser- 
vice to  his  country,  and  that  liis  honor  was  ns  white  as  . 
that  of  the  judge,  have  been  thought  not  extravagant  by 
statesmen  of  Mr.  Bayard’s  type,  its  ultcrauce  would  have 
been  regarded  as  an  impertinence. 
Public  men  and  law- givers  had  been 
suspected  of  selling  themselves,  it  is 
true,  but  a self-confessed  corruptionist 
would  have  no  more  been  admitted  to 
the  Senate  thirty  years  ago  than  would 
a professional  pickpocket  now  be  ac- 
cepted as  an  ornament  of  general  so- 
ciety. Patriotism  and  honor  were  so 
much  the  rule  with  men  of  Mr.  Bay- 
ard’s type  that,  in  their  time,  every 
politician  was  either  honest  or  a 
hypocrite.  Ability  and  learning  were 
also  recognized,  thirty  years  ago,  as 
useful  and  sometimes  essential  to 
statesmanship.  It  will  be  seen, 
therefore,  that  the  time  when  Mr. 
Bayard  led  the  Democratic  party 
in  the  Senate,  and  when  his  friends 
sought  to  nominate  him  for  the  Presi- 
dency. was  different  from  the  time 
when  Murphy  sits  in  the  Senate  where 
Tillman  leads,  when  Croker  dominates 
a Democratic  State  convention  in  New 
York,  and  when  Bryan  and  Hill  are 
Presidential  possibilities. 

Mr.  Bayard  was  bred  a statesman. 
His  studies  and  liis  thoughts  were  of 
the  affairs  of  government,  and  his  aspi 
rations,  as  well  as  liis  toil,  were  for  the 
country  which  he  loved  devotedly,  and 
which  he  served  with  a zealous  loyally 
and  with  great  intelligence  for  nearly 
thirty  years.  His  concern  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  republic  endured  as  long  as 
he  was  able  to  give  utterance  to  con- 
scious sentiment,  and  1 think  that,  in 
proof  of  this,  I may  be  pardoned  in 
quoting  from  a private  letter  recently 
received  from  one  of  liis  daughters,  in 
which  she  says,  “ As  long  as  he  wns 
able  to  hold  up  his  head,  his  heart  and 
mind  were  full  of  interest  for  the  good 
government  of  this  country,  and  of  the 
great  satisfaction  lie  felt  in  the  attitude 
of  Great  Britain  during  our  struggle 
with  Spain.” 

Mr.  Bayard's  training  gave  him  at 
once  a place  of  prominence  in  the  Sen- 
ate. He  was  an  admirable  debater,  in 
the  larger  sense,  and  while  bis  consti- 
tutional arguments  against  reconstruc- 
tion legislation  did  not  stay  tl»e  pur- 
pose of  the  Republicans,  they  did  much 
to  enlighten  the  country.  He  never 
ebang  bis  attitude  on  the  subject  of 
the  relations  of  the  States  to  the  Fed- 
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WE  are  beginning  to  play  a part  in  Eastern  a 
fairs  even  before  we  have  obtained  any  foot- 
bold  there.  The  rumored  outbreak  in  Peking  fui- 
nislied  excuse  for  solicitude  on  the  part  of  our 
government,  and  the  administration  was  right  in 
feuding  war-ships  to  Tien  tsin  for  the  protection  of 
the  American  minister  and  American  citizens  It  is 
to  be  regretted,  however,  that  some  of  our  fi  lends 
England  look  upon  our  anxiety  to  protect  our  own 
people  as  evidence  that  we  are  to  participate  in  the 
plunder  and  division  of  the  territory  of  a friendly 
£ower  We  cannot  do  that  without  violating  the 
essential  and  fundamental  principles  of  our  gov- 
ernment, or  without  inflicting  immense  damage 
upon  ourselves.  We  trust  that  the  prophets  of  ill 
will  be  disappointed. 

The  Tammany  city  government  of  New  York 
is  doing  its  utmost  to  create  a scandal  from  which 

MayorSTRONO’s  government  shall  suffer.  Mr.  VAN 

Wyck  has  charged  fraud  in  the  letting  of  asphalt 
contracts  by  the  city,  and  has  sent  the  matter  to 
District-Attorney  Gardiner,  with  instructions  to 
pursue  the  guilty  parties  until  some  of  “our  most 
honored  citizens”  shall  be  placed  behind  the  iron 
bars  of  the  penitentiary.  It  is  apparent  on  the 
face  of  the  Mayor's  case  that  too  much  has  been 
paid  for  giving  the  city  streets  with  asphalt.  Per- 
haps there  is  an  answer  to  this,  and  perhaps  it  will 
be  forth  coming.  At  any  rate,  not  one  particle  of 
evidence  exists  as  to  fraud  on  the  part  of  the  city 
officials,  and  not  a single  reformer’s  name  is  yet 
involved  in  the  Mayor’s  so  called  exposure. 

There  is  an  element  of  both  tragedy  and  com- 
edy in  the  curious  position  occupied  by  Major 
Marchand  at  Easlioda.  Recent  accounts  would 
seem  to  show  that  if  the  enterprising  French  offi- 
cer reached  the  Nile  a little  too  late  to  enable  lus 
government  to  make  much  political  capital  out  of 
the  fact  that  he  got  there  at  all,  it  was  exceedingly 
lucky  for  him  that  he  did  not  get  there  any  earlier. 

A hundred  and  forty  negroes  and  five  Frenchmen 
make  but  a small  army  of  occupation  for  a new 
empire  of  central  Africa,  but  when  they  are  con- 
fined to  narrow  intrenchments  and  in  danger  of 
being  cut  off  from  necessary  supplies  of  food  the 
matter  grows  too  serious  for  a joke.  The  arrival 
of  the  Anglo  - Egyptian  expedition  at  Fashoda 
would  seem  to  have  saved  the  little  party  of 
French  explorers,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
be  content  with  their  good  luck.  There  is  some- 
thing ludicrous  in  the  feverish  anxiety  with  which 
France  is  stretching  out  to  grasp  new  territories 
which  can  only  be  a burden  to  her  people;  but  of 
all  the  instances  of  this  national  folly,  none  can  be 
more  foolish  than  that  which  strives  for  a precari- 
ous and  isolated  footing  on  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Nile.  Experience  shows  that  distant  possessions, 
unless  colonized  by  the  intruding  race,  are  never 
profitable  possessions  to  any  nation ; but  when  they 
necessarily  involve  hostility  to  powerful  neigh- 
bors, it  is  little  short  of  insanity  to  seek  them. 
France  has  promoted  Captain  Marchand  to  be 
major;  she  will  now  do  wisely  to  order  him  home. 

Is  China  profiting  by  the  Russian  alliance  to 
the  extent  of  drawing  lessons  from  the  history  of 
her  somewhat  overshadowing  neighbor?  It  may 
lie  so;  indeed,  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  some 
friendly  Russian  diplomat  may  have  suggested  to 
tlie  Empress  mother  of  the  Celestial  Empire  a study 
of  the  career  and  methods  of  another  Empress 
mother,  who  flourished  in  Russia  some  two  cen- 
turies ago.  Recent  events  at  Peking  have  a certain 
rich  Russian  flavor  about  them  suggestive  of  some, 
at  least,  of  the  methods  of  the  Empress  Catherine, 
and  their  occurrence  at  a lime  when  St.  Petersburg 
and  Peking  are  so  closely  in  sympathy  is  curiously 
suggestive.  How  far  the  moon  - faced  dowager, 
who  has  supplanted  her  son  at  Peking  is  capable 
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Riots— and  Sunday  riots  as  a matter  of  clmice- 
nre  an  old  and  favorite  amusement  in  Paris,  alia 
tlie  fact  no  doubt  tends  to  lessen  their  significance, 
yet  tlie  widespread  disorder  of  last  Sunday  affoi 
one  more  sign  of  times  that  are  threatening  indeed 
for  France.  It  was  but  tlie  otl.er  day,  indeed,  that 
mobs,  consisting  probably  of  very  much  tlie  same 
people  as  those  who  distinguished  themselves  by 
ho  ts  of  “vive  la  liberte”  and “vive  la  ^vision 
were  yelling  “it  has  Zola”  and  “vive  lannee 
till  they  were  hoarse;  but  the  fact  takes  har  y 
any  tiling  from  tlie  gravity  of  the  situation  The 
indications  all  point  to  the  arrival  of  anotliei  of 
those  periods  of  general  unrest  and  excitement 
which,  for  more  than  a century  past,  have  alway 
been  followed  by  tragic  events  in  tlie  French  cap- 
ital Nor  can  any  observer  fail  to  see  that  there 
exist  ample  reasons  for  the  popular  agitation 
which  makes  the  surface  of  French  political  life 
to-day  resemble  the  thin  crust  of  a smoking  vol- 
cano A century  lias  done  little  for  tlie  political 
education  of  tlie  French  people,  and  the  experience 
of  many  revolutions  has  not  taught  them  the 
A B C of  national  reform.  “ La  liberte  ” is  as  lit- 
tle understood,  indeed,  to-day  by  the  masses  who 
shout  for  it  in  the  streets  of  Pans  as  it  was  m the 
days  of  Robespierre,  or  in  the  glorious  times  of 
tlie  First  Empire,  or  as  it  is  to-day  by  the  so-called 
republican  statesmen  and  rulers  of  Franco  who 
cringe  at  the  feet  of  the  army. 

IT  is  evident  from  tlie  news  which  already  reaches 
us  from  southeastern  Europe,  while  Mr.  Straus  is 
still  on  his  way  to  his  mission  at  Constantinople, 
that  the  relations  between  the  United  States  and 
Turkey  are  likely  to  become  interesting.  Mr. 
Straus  has  several  questions  of  moment  to  deal 
with.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  going  to  try  to  com- 
pel tlie  Sultan  to  pay  the  indemnity  which  he  owes 
for  American  property  destroyed  during  tlie  Ar- 
menian outbreak.  The  Sultan  lias  persistently 
refused  to  pay  the  amount  which  he  owes,  and  lie 
is  a very  obstinate  man.  Mr.  Straus,  however, 
lias  had  more  success  in  dealiug  with  him  than  any 
other  American  minister  who  has  represented  us 
at  the  Porte  during  AbdUL-Hamid’s  reign.  Per- 
haps, then,  he  will  prevail  upon  him  to  pay  over 
the  few  thousand  dollars  which  he  owes  Americans; 
hut  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  situation,  for  a 
small  one,  is  difficult,  and  may  involve  this  coun- 
try in  a war  with  Turkey.  Mr.  Straus  has,  how- 
ever, also  to  deal  with  difficulties  placed  in  the  way 
by  Turkey  to  the  recognition  of  American  citizens. 
This  problem  is  not  wholly  one-sided.  A good 
many  Armenians  and  other  restless  subjects  of  the 
Sultan  secure  American  citizenship  for  the  sake  of 
going  back  to  plot  against  the  government.  On 
the  other  hand,  tlie  Sultan’s  government  is  not 
averse  to  taking  advantage  of-this  fact  for  the  pur- 
pose of  harassing  real  American  citizens  who  are 
perfectly  innocent  of  any  hostile  or  treasonable 
thought  against  him.  It  may  be  that  Mr.  Straus’s 
mission  will  be  elevated  to  an  embassy,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  enabling  him  to  carry  out  tlie  instructions 
of  his  government.  It  is  clear,  at  all  events,  that 
tlie  government  has  determined  to  do  its  utmost  to 
settle  its  differences  with  Turkey.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  Mr.  Straus,  who  is  a Democrat,  was 
appointed  to  represent  it,  and  it  is  for  this  reason 
also  that  lie  has  been  authorized  to  negotiate  for 
tlie  elevation  of  the  mission  to  an  embassy. 


legislation  of  Pennsylvania  lias  been  such  as  he 
directed  He  lias  made  laws  to  meet  the  wishes 
and  gratify  the  cupidity  of  himself  and  his  follow- 
ers The  public  funds  have  been  at  his  disposal; 
the  public  property  lias  been  at  his  mercy;  even 
some  of  the  judges  have  been  his  obedient  servants. 
Tlie  federal  patronage  has  been  his,  and  he  is  ac- 
cused by  his  political  opponents  of  actually  selling 
nost  offices  for  money  and  for  votes.  Under  his 
rule  politics  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  lias  been 
a vulgar  debauch;  and  thus  far  the  public  con 
science  of  tlie  State  has  not  sufficiently  awakened 
to  drive  this  man  from  power.  He  and  some  of 
his  henchmen  are  now  under  arrest  for  using 
funds  of  the  State  that  were  deposited  in  the  Peo- 
ple’s Bank,  of  Philadelphia,  for  purposes  of  private 
sneculation.  The  charges  which  have  been  made 
ar-iinst  Quay,  and  the  Wanamaker  exposures, 
ouo-ht  certainly  to  help  Dr.  Swallow.  These 
charges,  it  ought  to  be  added,  are  supported  by 
written  evidence,  and  are  pressed  by  the  Repub- 
lican District  Attorney  of  Philadelphia.  It  is 
now  asserted,  indeed,  by  the  friends  of  Dr. 
Swallow,  that  they  expect  to  defeat  Quays 
candidate  for  Governor  at  the  coming  election. 
They  say  ttiat  even  tlie  leading  Republicans 
in  many  localities  hazard  the  opinion  that  Dr. 
Swallow  will  be  elected.  Without  doubt  the  en- 
emies of  Quay  are  more  active  and  energetic  this 
year  than  they  have  ever  been  before,  and  we  are 
glad  to  hear  from  one  of  their  leaders  that  tlie 
outlook  seems  to  him  to  be  exceedingly  hopeful. 
We  trust  devoutly  that  his  fondest  hopes  will  be 
realized,  for  we  can  imagine  no  greater  good  that 
call  happen  to  the  country  than  the  defeat  of  this 
impersonation  of  all  that  is  vile  and  vulgar  and 
corrupt  in  our  politics.  Tlie  defeat  of  Quay  will 
not  only  be  good  for  Pennsylvania,  but  will  lm 
mcusely  benefit  the  whole  nation. 


In  the  issue  of  the  Weekly  of  October  1,  in 
an  article  entitled,  “The  Revolt  against  Quay,” 
doubts  were  expressed  as  to  the  possibility  of  tlie 
defeat  of  Quay  by  tlie  independent  movement 
which  lias  made  Dr.  Swallow  its  candidate  for 
Governor.  Quay’s  power  in  Pennsylvania  thus 
far  has  been  almost  absolute.  He  lias  not  only 
dominated,  but  controlled  tlie  Republican  party. 
He  lias  placed  his  creatures  year  after  year 
in  the  Gubernatorial  chair  and  in  tiie  legislative 
branch  of  the  government.  Nor  has  his  power 
been  confined  to  the  control  of  tlie  Republican 
party.  By  agreement  with  corrupt  Democratic 
leaders  he  has  dominated  that  organization.  Tlie 


OUR  UNCROWNED  KINGS. 

IT  will  he  well  for  the  whole  country  to  consider 
the  condition  of  politics  in  the  State  of  New 
York.  Not  that  it  is  wholly  exceptional,  for  the 
boss  is  almost  everywhere,  and  his  power  is  ex- 
tending He  lias  not  yet  made  his  appearance  m 
New  England,  but  from  the  account  of  the  Con- 
necticut machine  which  was  published  in  the  last 
issue  of  Harper’s  Weekly,  it  is  clear  that  the 
conditions  exist  in  that  State  for  his  production  in 
his  most  odious  form.  Apparently  he  is  not  there 
now,  because  there  is  no  one  of  especially  distin- 
guished ability  among  tlie  leaders  of  the  Connecti- 
cut machine.  He  exists  at  his  best  in  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  but  lie  is  also  to  be  fouud  m 
New  Jersey,  Ohio,  Illinois,  California,  and  in  many 
other  States.  For  the  moment  lie  is  under  an  eclipse 
in  Maryland,  but  those  who  believe  him  to  be  dead 
there  are  hugging  a delusion.  He  appeared  first  in 
tlie  city  of  New  York.  Thence  he  has  assumed 
control  of  State  affairs.  Finally  lie  is  seeking  to 
control  the  making  of  Presidents,  to  direct  the  very 
occupant  of  tlie  White  House,  and  to  influence 
legislation.  It  is  high  time  that  the  whole  coun- 
try was  taking  careful  observation  of  this  product 
of  our  politics. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  there  are  two  bosses. 
One  is  the  head  of  the  Republican,  and  the  other 
that  of  tlie  Democratic  parly.  Mr.  Platt  and  Mr. 
Croker  are  absolute  rulers,  and  will  divide  between 
them  the  authority  over  the  affairs  of  the  State. 
The  people  have  tlie  power  to  vote,  and  they  may 
beat  one  boss  at  one  time  and  the  other  boss  at  an- 
other time,  but  they  can  never,  under  existing  con- 
ditions, defeat  both  bosses  at  the  same  time;  and 
they  can  never  influence  nominations,  excep  as 
they  have  compelled  Mr.  Platt  to  nonnna  t 
Roosevelt,  under  the  threat  of  defeating  tlie  Re 
publican  party  at  the  polls  and  electing  the  Demo- 
cratic ticket.  As  Mr.  Platt  happened  to  desire  a 
Republican  victory  this  year,  and  as  he  proba  y 
knew  that  such  a victory  would  profit  him  per 
son  ally,  he  obeyed  the  popular  wishes.  Yet  Mr. 
Platt  could  have  refused  the  nomination  to  A i- 
Roosevelt  in  spite  of  the  clamorous  demands  o 
the  Republican  party,  and  might  have  made  a 
bargain  with  Mr.  Croker  by  which  the  Demo- 
cratic candidate  would  have  been  elected,  to  t ie 
profit  of  both  of  them — and  it  is  for  the  profit  o 
the  boss,  and  of  the  machine  by  which  his  pow- 
er is  maintained,  that  party  politics  is  now  man- 
aged. The  Republican  convention  registered  Mr. 
Platts  decree.  But  Platt  was  omnipotent  m 
the  Republican  convention,  as  CROKER  was  in 
the  Democratic  convention.  Each  indicated  h»s 
wishes,  and  was  implicitly  obeyed  by  the  dek 
gates  to  his  party  convention.  These  delegate*’ 
may  have  been  voted  for  by  some  innocent  ' 
sons  in  tlie  belief  that  they  would  deliberate  aiu 
express  their  own  opinions,  or  the  opinions  of  tlie'1 
constituents.  They  did  nothing  of  the  kind.  In 
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the  State  of  New  York  the  political  convention  as 
a deliberative  body  is  as  defunct  as  the  old-time 
notion  of  the  electoral  college.  There  is  no  more 
real  need  of  the  one  than  of  the  other.  Both  are 
maintained  as  dry  husks,  because  of  a law  which 
contemplates  a living  entity.  A delegate  to  a New 
York  convention  would  no  more  vote  against  the 
command  of  the  boss  of  his  party — the  boss  by 
whose  selection  or  consent  he  is  a delegate— than 
a member  of  the  electoral  college  would  vote 
against  his  party’s  candidate  for  President.  The 
delegate  is  a mere  tool  of  the  general  or  the  local 
boss,  as  he  is  a legal  part  of  local  or  State  ma- 
chinery, and,  therefore,  the  more  ignorant  and 
brutal  lie  may  be,  the  happier  he  is  in  his  degra- 
dation. But  how  of  the  voters  of  the  party?  How 
do  they  enjoy  being  denied  all  participation  in  the 
task  of  nominating  candidates?  It  would  have 
been  an  admirable  lesson  for  them  if  Platt  had 
exercised  his  power  and  had  refused  a nomination 
to  Mr.  Roosevelt.  On  the  other  hand,  Croker 
certainly  exercised  his  power,  and  named  whom 
he  would;  more  than  this,  in  naming  Judge  Van 
Wyck  lie  nominated  a man  who  did  not  want 
to  be  a candidate,  who  did  want  a renomination 
for  judge,  but  whom  he  compelled  to  accept  as  his 
humble  henchman.  Here  is  power  indeed,  and 
good  citizens  are  wondering  whether  Platt  can 
equal  it  after  Mr.  Roosevelt  shall  have  been 
chosen  Governor. 

These  absolute  rulers  of  these  respective  parties 
also  rule  the  State,  either  by  turns  or  together. 
The  boss  whose  party  has  succeeded  commands  the 
legislative  branch  of  the  government  as  he  com- 
mands the  convention  of  his  party.  Generally 
he  commands  the  Executive  also,  unless  lie  slips 
up  in  his  choice,  as  Platt  did  in  nominating 
Black— not  for  the  advantage  of  the  State — and 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  he  may — for  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  State— in  nominating  Roosevelt. 
As  a rule,  however,  he  is  omnipotent.  He  directs 
what  laws  shall  be  enacted,  and  what  moneys  shall 
be  expended.  He  selects  the  agents  who  disburse 
and  steal  the  public  revenues.  He  chooses  the 
manner  in  which  these  laws  of  his  shall  be  exe- 
cuted. If  he  finds  a law  on  the  statute-book  which 
lie  does  not  like,  he  orders  that  it  be  not  enforced. 

■ If  he  finds  a law  that  will  injure  his  enemy,  he  di- 
rects that  it  be  put  in  operation  against  the  ob- 
noxious person.  He  permits  his  followers  to  prey 
upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  State  by 
threatening  or  enacting  injurious  legislation.  He 
also  permits  his  followers  to  increase  their  incomes 
by  the  sale  of  special  privileges,  of  the  right  to  vio- 
late the  laws  for  the  preservation  of  public  older 
and  for  the  suppression  of  vice.  If  he  finds  a law 
pressing  too  heavily  on  himself  or  his  followers, 
he  has  it  amended  or  repealed.  In  fact,  he  gov- 
erns by  decrees.  Under  his  rule  deliberation  has 
ceased,  not  only  in  political  conventions,  but  in 
legislative  bodies.  He  is  a despot  as  powerful  as 
any  ruler  in  the  world,  limited  in  his  power,  how- 
ever. both  as  to  its  extent  and  as  to  its  endurance, 
by  the  necessity  under  which  he  is  of  keeping  his 
janissaries  well  fed  at  the  public  expense. 

This  is  the  kind  of  rule  which  New  York  is  en- 
during to-day.  Whether  Platt  or  Croker  win 
makes  little  difference.  The  individual  citizen  has 
no  voice  in  the  management  of  his  party,  and  he  is 
not  represented  in  the  government  of  the  State. 
New  York  is  no  longer  a democracy.  At  the  best 
it  is  an  oligarchy.  Like  a free  city  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  it  is  sometimes  under  the  heel  of  one 
baron  and  sometimes  under  the  heel  of  the  other. 
These  barons  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines,  and 
do  their  utmost  in  that  direction.  They  are  in 
politics  for  their  cwn  interests,  and  look  after 
them  with  an  intelligence  and  a diligence  that 
offer  an  example  to  better  men.  The  question 
for  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  York  is.  How 
long  are  they  to  endure  this  usurpation?  They,  at 
least  some  of  them,  think  that  they  live  in  a self- 
governing  community.  They  do  nothing  of  the 
sort.  They  live  under  the  rule  of  a boss,  now 
under  Platt,  now  under  Croker,  in  either  case 
under  the  rule  of  a _ man  who  has  not  been 
chosen  by  themselves,  or  by  any  other  power 
having  the  legal  right  to  make  the  selection 
of  a ruler;  who  has  not  inherited  the  right  to  . 
rule;  who  is  not  entitled  to  rule  by  native  or  ac- 
quired capacity;  who,  from  his  character,  has  no 
right  to  sit  on  the  humblest  bench  of  government 
Another  question  is,  What  does  the  nation  think  o 
the  prospect  of  the  expansion  of  boss  rule  tliroug  1- 
out  the  Union?  Have  we  seen  the  end  of  the  day 
when  conventions  everywhere  shall  be  servants  o 
theboss-when  a national  convention,  for  examp  e, 
shall  register  the  decree  cf  a national  boss,  as  the 
recent  State  conventions  of  New  York  registeie 
the  decrees  of  Platt  and  Croker?  Are  the  voters 
to  cease  entirely  to  have  any  voice  in  the  selec  ion 
Of  candidates?  Must  they  remain  content  to  choose 
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between  candidates  who  are  put  up  by  bosses  in 
private,  and  with  a view  to  the  interests  of  the  boss 
alone?  If  so— if  the  rule  of  Platt  and  Croker  is 
to  be  adopted  throughout  the  country— if  the  self- 
appointed  boss  is  to  be  king  over  us — then  our  de- 
mocracy is  perilously  near  being  a failure. 

We  are  confident,  however,  that  boss  rule  is  only 
a passing  phase  of  democratic  government,  and 
that  the  remedy  is  working  already.  We  think 
that  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  election  will  aid  in  breaking 
the  power  of  one  boss  at  least,  for  we  cannot  ima- 
gine him  as  the  subservient  creature  of  Senator 
Platt,  or  of  any  other  man.  We  think  that  Platt, 
if  he  has  any  illusions,  will  be  disappointed,  and 
that  the  vigorous  morality  which  has  heretofore 
animated  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  declare  itself  when 
he  shall  be  seated  in  the  Governor’s  chair.  More- 
over, he  is  the  one  of  the  two  candidates  who  can 
be  counted  on  to  overthrow  the  boss  of  his  party, 
and  thus  do  much  for  the  relief  of  the  country 
from  the  rule  of  the  uncrowned  kings  who  now 
regulate  our  affairs  and  dominate  us,  and  who  will, 
in  our  distant  lands,  represent  aud  disgrace  us  be- 
fore the  world,  and  bring  upon  us,  we  fear,  much 
trouble  and  suffering. 

PEC  U LI  All  PEOPLES. 

The  little  and  irrelevant  episode  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  French  at  Fashoda  should  not  divert 
attention  from  the  steady  advance  of  the  British 
from  the  Cape  northward  and  from  the  Mediter- 
ranean southward.  Possibly  excepting  the  Rus- 
sian and  British  struggle  in  Asia,  this  double 
and  convergent  advance  is  the  most  important 
movement  that  is  going  on  in  the  world  to-day, 
and  it  is  much  more  intelligible  than  that  struggle. 
That  struggle,  indeed,  in  its  present  aspect,  recalls 
the  saying  in  which  Milton  summed  up  the  wars  of 
the  Saxon  Heptarchy.  It  is  “ the  confused  cawing 
of  kites  and  crows.”  It  is  possible  that,  after  the 
bickering  has  died  away,  we  may  be  able  to  discern 
just  wliat  has  happened  in  Asia.  But  we  can 
discern  wliat  has  happened  and  what  is  happening 
in  East  Africa  without  having  to  make  any  allow- 
ance whatever. 

The  really  important  thing  in  Africa  is  the  con- 
cession, which  now  seems  inevitable,  from  the  Por- 
tuguese to  the  British  of  the  railroad  inland  from 
Delagoa  Bay.  The  Boers  of  the  Transvaal  are  a 
far  more  formidable  obstacle  iu  the  way  of  the 
“Cape  to  Cairo ” scheme  than  a party  of  casual 
Frenchmen  at  Fashoda.  And  nothing  could  lend 
more  to  remove  this  one  serious  obstacle  than 
British  control  of  the  railroad  inland  from  Del- 
agoa Bay.  “Oom  Paul”  and  his  Boers  may  la- 
ment and  expostulate,  perceiving  their  doom  in 
the  transfer.  They  may  even  appeal  to  Germany 
to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  outrage.  But 
all  the  consolation  they  are  likely  to  get  is  fore- 
shadowed in  a rumor  from  Berlin,  published  in  the 
London  Times,  that  the  Kaiser  himself  lias  de- 
scribed his  egregious  telegram  of  congratulation  to 
President  Kruger  upon  killing  the  Englishmen  en- 
gaged in  the  Jameson  raid  as  “most  unfortunate.” 

“Other  times,  other  manners.”  Doubtless  the 
Kaiser  just  now  regrets  that  effusive  message, 
whether  he  has  said  so  or  not.  But  it  is  true  that 
the  Boers  command  a large  share  of  the  sympathy 
of  disinterested  mankind,  and  they  command  it  on 
what  may  be  called  picturesque  grounds.  They 
are  the  descendants  of  the  Dutchmen  who  settled 
South  Africa  in  the  seventeenth  century,  at  the 
same  time  when  other  Dutchmen,  like-minded  with 
themselves,  were  settling  New  York.  The  Yankees, 
“the  cunning  men  of  Pyquag,”  undermined  the 
American  Boers  before  the  seventeenth  century  was 
out.  It  was  not  until  the  nineteenth  that  the  Brit- 
ish threatened  the  African  Boers.  The  African 
Boers  are,  as  the  poet  observes,  “remote,  unfriend- 
ed melancholv,  slow.”  They  have  been  building 
up  a patriarchal  and  pastoral  semicivilization  upon 
the  models  of  the  Old  Testament.  That  semiciv- 
ilization is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  civilization  of 
our  time.  It  has  been  protected  up  to  now  merely 
because  it  was  “remote.”  But  when  the  territory 
that  it  occupied  in  its  slow  and  melancholy  way 
beiran  to  yield  gold  and  diamonds,  the  state  of 
patriarchal  isolation  was  doomed.  Wliat  has  hap- 
pened, is  happening,  and  is  about  to  happen  to  the 
Boers  is  what  has  happened  to  the  Mormons.  It  is 
what  must  happen  to  every  people  which  cherishes 
a notion  of  civilization  widely  different  from  the 
accepted  European  standard.  Such  a people  can 
maintain  itself  only  by  isolation  When  civiliza- 
tion grows  up  to  it,  it  must  yield  or  die.  That  is 
what  has  happened  in  Utah;  that  is  what  is  hap- 
pen ino-  in  the  Transvaal ; that  is  what  must  happeu 
in  China.  Nothing  can  save  the  “peculiar  peo- 
ple” when  civilization  catches  up  to  them  but  a 
fresh  migration.  They  must  “ inspann  and  trek 
That  is  what  the  Boers  did,  until  they  could  do  it  no 
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longer.  That  is  what  the  Mormons  did,  until  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad  overtook  them  and  under- 
mined them.  But  the  Boers  and  the  Mormons, 
and,  for  that  matter,  the  Chinese,  are  now  at  the 
end  of  their  tether.  They  must  he  assimilated  to 
what  the  progressive  nations  regard  as  civilization, 
or  they  must  disappear  from  the  earth. 


THE  CRISIS  IN  AUSTRIA-HUNGARY. 

The  session  of  the  Austrian  Reichsrath  that  be- 
gan on  the  26th  of  last  mouth  is  destined  to  pro- 
duce results  of  the  first  consequence  to  the  Dual 
Monarchy,  and  ultimately  to  Europe.  Austria 
and  Hungary  are  two  sovereign  and  independent 
states,  with  absolute  freedom  in  the  management 
of  their  domestic  affairs,  and  bound  to  one  another 
only  by  the  tie  of  loyalty  to  the  Hapsburgs  and 
by  a formal  agreement  to  act  in  common  on  mat- 
ters of  imperial  concern.  This  agreement,  or 
Ausgleich , was  entered  into  in  1867,  and  made  re- 
newable every  ten  years  by  a two-thirds  majority 
in  the  Parliaments  of  Vienna  and  Pestli.  It  in- 
cludes a commercial  and  tariff  union,  fixes  the 
quota  to  be  paid  by  each  state  to  the  imperial 
treasury,  and  provides  for  the  joint  regulation  of 
military,  naval,  and  diplomatic  affairs.  It  is,  in 
fact,  the  corner  - stone  of  the  Dual  Monarchy. 
Without  its  presence  the  two  halves  of  the  realm 
would  lapse  into  separate  and  possibly  hostile  en- 
tities, with  no  bond  of  union  but  such  as  comes 
from  acknowledging  a common  sceptre. 

When  the  Ausgleich  came  up  for  renewal,  at 
the  end  of  last  year,  it  failed  to  secure  the  neces- 
sary two  thirds  majority  in  the  Austrian  Reiclis- 
rath.  The  Germans  voted  against  it,  not  so  much 
because  they  objected  to  its  terms  as  iu  the  hope 
that  by  opposing  a measure  of  such  supreme  mo- 
ment they  could  force  the  repeal  of  Count  Ba- 
deni’s  language  ordinances.  These  ordinances, 
issued  in  the  spring  of  1897  on  the  personal  au- 
thority of  the  Premier,  placed  German  and  Czech 
on  a par  as  the  official  languages  of  Bohemia.  The 
political  situation  in  Bohemia  is  a somewhat  ex- 
aggerated duplicate  of  the  Irish  difficulty.  The 
Czechs  resemble  the  Irish  nationalists  not  only  in 
their  character  and  historical  position  as  the  origi- 
nal owners  of  the  land,  but  in  their  ceaseless  strug- 
gle for  home-rule.  The  Germans  along  L;e  borders 
of  Bavaria  play  the  part  of  the  English  “garri- 
son” in  Ulster,  despising  the  race  by  which  they 
are  surrounded,  and  resisting  everything  that 
threatens  to  weaken  their  ascendency.  If  the 
Il*ish  still  spoke  Erse,  and  a proposal  were  made  to 
place  English  and  Erse  on  an  equal  footing  in  all 
the  government  offices  and  law  courts  of  Ireland, 
the  English  at  Westminster  would  adopt  very 
much  the  same  tactics  as  the  Austrian  Germans. 
That  is  to  say,  they  would  drop  mere  party  differ- 
ences, and  stand  as  a racial  unit  in  the  way  of  all 
legislation  till  the  proposal  was  withdrawn. 

Attempt  after  attempt  has  been  made  during  the 
past  twelve  months  to  arrange  a compronr.se  be- 
tween the  leaders  of  the  German  and  Czecli  par- 
ties, but  without  success.  Both  sides  stand  obsti- 
nately to  their  guns,  and  even  the  assassination 
of  the  Empress,  followed  by  the  Emperor’s  plea 
for  peace,  has  not  changed  their  resolution.  Mean- 
while the  time  limit  for  the  renewal  of  the  Aus- 
gleich has  expired.  If  the  Reichsrath  is  unable  to 
ratify  it  during  the  present  session,  it  must  fall  to 
the  ground,  and  dualism  be  sacrificed  with  it.  The 
Hungarians  have  drawn  up  a tariff  schedule  of 
their  own,  and  will  undoubtedly  put  it  in  force  if 
the  Ausgleich  fail  to  pass.  The  formal  union  be- 
tween Austria  and  Hungary  will  thus  come  virtu- 
ally to  an  end,  and  a long  stride  have  been  taken 
towards  the  disruption  of  the  realm  of  the  Haps- 
BURGS. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Ausgleich  can  be  pre- 
served if  the  Emperor  will  only  take  matters  into 
his  own  grasp  and  repeal  the  language  ordinances 
by  royal  decree.  On  no  other  terms  will  the  Ger- 
mans consent  to  support  it.  The  expedient,  how- 
ever, is  one  of  considerable  danger.  The  Czechs 
will  not  tamely  suffer  their  hopes  of  the  last  fifty 
years  to  be  crushed  at  a stroke,  and  Badeni’s  ordi- 
nances can  only  be  annulled  at  the  risk  of  provok- 
ing a long  series  of  riots  and  disorders.  The 
Czechs  are  of  Slav  extraction,  and  the  Slavs  num- 
ber twenty-two  millions,  or  over  half  the  popula- 
tion of  the  Dual  Monarchy.  It  is  therefore  no 
light  matter  to  offend  them,  especially  when  their 
demands  are  backed  up  by  their  Russiau  kinsmen 
across  the  border.  The  repeal  of  the  language  or- 
dinances would  leave  the  Bohemian  question  as 
unsettled  and  perilous  as  it  has  been  any  time  dur- 
ing the  last  lialf-century.  Whichever  way  the 
Reichsrath  decides,  a fresh  impulse  will  be  given 
to  the  forces  of  disintegration,  and  the  breaking 
up  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  is  not  an  event  that  can 
be  contemplated  without  the  gravest  anxiety. 
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Manila,  August  13. 

IT  was  delay,  delay,  delay:  no  otic  knew  why.  The 
days  dragged.  Some  said  il  was  because  the  Monte- 
rey was  expected.  But  when  the  Monterey  came,  and 
still  there  was  the  same  inaction, the  wiseacres  shook 
their  heads  and  talked  about  expected  peace  and  the  use- 
lessness of  sacrificing  the  lives  of  our  soldiers  in  an  attack 
upon  Manila  if  terms  of  peace  were  already  agreed  upon. 
General  Merritt  smiled  and  said  nothing:  Admiral  Dewey 
smiled  and  said  a great  deal,  but  no  one  seemed  any  the 
wiser.  Then,  when  we  all  thought  that  we  should  never 
see  the  inside  of  Manila,  as  a clap  of  thunder  from  a clear 
sky  came  the  general  order:  The  troops  to  move  up  into 
the  trenches  at  6.80  on  the  morrow— the  First  Brigade, 
under  General  McArthur,  on  the  right;  the  Second  Bri- 
gade, under  General  Greene,  on  the  left  down  to  tin*  beach; 
brigade  headquarters  in  the  trenches;  reserves  800  yards 
behind — the  combined  attack  by  sea  and  land  to  take-  place 
at  ten  o’clock,  Saturday,  August  13 
Long  before  the  appointed  hour  the  men  were  up  and 
eager  to  move.  Those  detailed  for  camp  service  sat  glum 
and  disconsolate  in  their  tents.  One  rheumatic  old  cor- 
poral, when  told  that  lie  must  stay  behind,  cried  and 
begged  so  hard  that  the  captain’s  heart  softened,  and  lie 
shouted,  gruffly,  " Well,  fall  in!”  Such  scenes  were  com- 
mon enough.  With  a rousing  cheer  “Jimmy  Green” 
shouldered  his  rifle  and  his  knapsack,  heavy  with  two 
days'  rations  and  200  rounds  of  ammunition.  Regiment 
after  regiment  splashed  through  the  s washy  fields  or 
floundered  in  the  mud  along  the  miry  road  on  to  the 
trenches.  Then  the  heavens  opened,  and  it  rained  as  it 
never  rained  before,  even  in  the  Philippines,  and  the 
fields  became  shallow  lakes  and  the  road  an  oozing  mire. 

In  the  trenches  by  the  sea  it  was  bad  enough,  but  out 
to  right,  in  the  swamps,  the  men  lay  like  drowned  rats  in 
the  slimy  water.  They  did  not  mind  it.  “Sort  of  wet 
and  muddy,”  drawled  “Jimmy  Green,”  as  he  lighted  his 
pipe.  I never  saw  troops  so  quiet  and  self-composed. 
No  ripples  of  excitement;  no  craning  of  necks  over  the 
breastworks  to  catch  stray  glimpses  of  Spaniards.  They 
would  see  enough  of  the  Spaniards  by-and-by.  Meantime 
there  was  quiet.  Only  the  company  wag  got  off  an  occa- 
sional dry  joke. 

The  captains  were  busy  placing  their  men.  On  the  right, 
where  the  brush  was  thick,  some  of  the  officers* went  ahead 
of  their  trenches  to  mark  the  way  they  would  hike  their 
men  In  case  of  a charge.  Captain  Wood  and  Lieutenant 
Fiske  of  the  Eighteenth  regulars  were  going  forward, 
and  invited  me  to  join  them.  Through  the  ricc-swamp 
we  flounder  over  fallen  trees  and  hedges  as  far  as  the 
open  space  before  the  Spanish  trenches,  200  yards  distant. 
Not  a Spaniard  was  to  he  seen.  Were  the  enemy’s  trench- 
es deserted?  Lieutenant  Fiske  thought  so,  and  ventured 
forward  seventy-five  yards  into  the  open.  Suddenly  a 
dozen  Spaniards  came  over  the  wall  and  ran  for  the  lieu- 
tenant.  It  was  a race  for  life  through  the  mire.  Two 
volleys  followed  us,  and  on  our  right  a dull  boom  from 
the  water  notified  us  that  the  fight  was  on.  At  last  we 
were  safe  again  in  the  trenches. 

On  the  shore,  in  an  old  hulk  at  the  end  of  our  trenches, 
was  the  signal  station,  at  which  messages  were  to  be  sent 
to  and  received  from  the  fleet  and  General  Merritt  s head- 
quarters on  one  of  the  transports.  One  hundred  yards 
from  the  shore,  in  an  old  monastery,  through  which  our 
earth-works  run,  General  Greene  issued  his  orders  anu 
watched  the  fleet,  which  slowly,  in  a quarter  - moon, 
steamed  up  toward  the  city.  On  top  of  this  building  Major 
Bell,  head  of  the  bureau  of  information,  was  stationed. 
It  was*  the  best  point  of  observation.  Nearest  the  shore 
the  little  Callao,  a gunboat  captured  from  the  Spanish, 
came  steaming  along,  and  next  to  her  the  letrelt  bring 
slowly  at  the  Spanish  trenches  in  front  of  Malate.  1300 
yards  from  our  lines.  Their  fire  was  especially  directed 
at  the  fort  on  the  shore.  San  Antonio.  1 he  Utah  Bat- 
tery opened  fire  from  our  embrasures.  Their  3 -men 
guns  jumped  to  their  work,  the  shells  tore  the  air,  and 
the  white  puff  of  smoke  of  the  exploding  shell  on  the 
wall  of  the  fort  told  of  good  gunnery.  Nearer  and  nearer 
came  the  fleet,  and  now  their  big  guns  began  to  bellow 
Some  of  tire  shells  struck  in  the  sea  near  the  shore,  amt 
sent  up  fifty  feet  into  air  a geyser  of  water. 

All  this  time  the  gees  it)  the  fort  ttnd  op  the  Lui  cto 
were  silent,  and  the  trenches  seemed  deserted.  A g 
shell  ciime  pulsing  like  nil  express  train  over  our  heads, 
ami  smashed  into  the  bridge  before  the  Spanish  ttoiiclies, 
leaving  a wide  gap.  As  the  smoke  cleared  we  saw  Span- 
iards for  the  first  time,  and  they  wore  making  for  the 
rear  at  top  speed.  “What  is  that?  asked  Major  Be  1 

A dry  sound,  like  the  clappcring  of  storks,  came  fiom  t e 
sea.  It  was  the  quick-firing  puns  from  the  militaiy  tops 
on  our  ships  pouring  bullets  into  the  enemy  s ti caches. 
Suddenly  the  batteries  in  our  trendies  stopped  "nnb; 

“First  Company,  Colorado,  forward!  Will  JJ ^heer 

the  men  went  over  the  trenches,  and  wo  l , A 
100  yards  from  our  works  the  company  lin I <-d  ■ and  ay 
down  in  the  swamp.  ■ From  the  water  our  fill 
to  pound  the  Spanish  fort  and  trendies.  After  a ti me 
m,r  signal  station  notified  them  to  stop  fit e.  Co  o,  U 
Hale  and  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCoy,  First  Colorado,  join- 
ed the  one  company  in  the  swamp.  , 

“Up  and  on!"  shouted  the  colonel.  Before  t e for 
could  he  reached  there  was  a stream  to  foil, 
went  up  to  their  diesis  in  water,  holding  tl  ur  rifles  wd 
over  their  heads  to  keep  them  dry.  Were  the  S b-J1 
waiting  to  annihilate  this  handful  of  men  . ■ 7 ’ 

in  the  direction  of  the  First  Brigade,  there  was  he»J 
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left  there.  There  was  a dash  for  the  «• ....  - u i >d 

to  get  to  the  door  of  the  fort.  Outside  1 J ' 
soldier  on  a stretcher,  abandoned  b>  h ■ I ' . tl 
their  haste.  Inside  the  fort  no  one  stopped  to  notice 
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re  thousand  yards  from  shore,  sent  a smgi  s 1 <11  f'° 
of  her  8-inch  guns,  it  was  a sp  on  ltd  s hot _ it  c t 
-the  back  or  the  Spanish  wall,  which  ran 


few  dead,  but  climbed  over  the  debris  to  get  the  Spanish 
flag.  To  Lieutenant-Colonel  McCoy  belongs  the  honor 
of  pulling  it  down,  and  up  went  the  stars  and  stripes. 

Back  of  the  fort  lay  the  town  of  Malate,  protected  by 
rows  of  breastworks  and  sand-bags.  The  officers’  house 
at.  the  entrance  of  the  town  was  deserted.  Horses  and 
saddles  were  still  in  the  stable.  Demijohns  of  wine  were 
smashed  on  the  first  floor,  and  the  liquid  run  down  the 
stairs  to  the  front  door;  furniture  was  overturned,  papers 
were  scattered  over  the  floor,  so  hasty  had  been  the  flight. 
Suddenly,  from  our  left,  the  Spaniards  opened  a brisk 
fire,  and  our  men  took  refuge  behind  garden  walls  as  best 
they  could.  Stray  shots  came  from  houses  where  Spanish 
sharp-shooters  had  secreted  themselves.  lie  enforcements 
kept  coming  up.  Down  the  long  street  leading  to  the 
walls  of  Manila  we  could  see  the  Spanish  soldiers  retreat- 
ing. Occasionally  they  stopped  to  fire  a volley  at  our 
men,  who  crept  cautiously  along  from  house  to  house  at 
the  edge  of  the  road.  The  sharp-shooters  continued  to 
peck  at  us  from  windows,  and  one  or  two  of  our  men 
were  wounded. 

General  Greene  and  staff,  at  the  head  of  the  Second 
Brigade,  came  up.  As  he  crossed  the  river  before  Malate 
he  was  in  imminent  danger,  for  the  Spanish  forces  on  our 
right  opened  a sharp  fire  on  our  columns.  Oh  the  brigade 
went,  with  advance-guard  well  lo  the  front.  Gallopers 
came  and  went,  carrying  the  general's  orders.  This  was  a 
dangerous  occupation,  for  the  Spanish  sharp-shooters  were 
still  at  work. 

The  rumor  spread  that  the  white  flag  had  been  raised  on 
the  walls  of  Manila,  and,  sure  enough,  as  the  advanced 
regiments  broke  into  the  open  before  the  city  walls,  there 
on  one  corner  a white  flag  streamed  to  the  wind.  Cheer 
after  cheer  rose  from  our  men. 

On  our  right  the  Philippine  insurgents  had  broken 
through  and  were  coming  on  in  mass.  Major  Jones, 
division  quartermaster,  single-handed,  faced  this  mob  and 
held  them  in  check  until  help  came  up.  In  the  confusion 
that  followed,  either  the  Spaniards  or  the  insurgents 
opened  Are  again,  and  volleys  came  pelting  from  the  fort 
at  the  back  of  Manila,  and  this  while  the  white  flag  was 
flying  at  the  front  of  the  town.  Order  was  at  last  re- 
stored, and  some  of  the  Spanish  troops  outside  the  walls 
began  to  collect  to  surrender.  The  adjutant  of  the  Cap- 
tain-General came  out  to  discuss  methods  of  negotiations 
for  surrender  with  General  Greene.  His  bickerings  an- 
noyed the  general. 

“Surrender  or  no  surrender,”  said  the  general,  “I have 
come  to  take  the  town,  and  take  it  I will.” 

There  was  a long  delay  while  General  Greene  rode  in  to 
see  the  Captain-General.  Then  at  last  the  Second  Brigade, 
with  flying  colors  and  sounding  brass,  marched  into  new 
Manila.  The  road  was  lined  with  natives, who  threw  cigars 
and  cigarettes  to  our  men,  while  Spaniards  leaned  from 
the  windows  aud  watched  with  hostile  eyes  our  advance. 

All  honor  to  our  generals;  all  liouor  to  our  soldiers;  all 
honor  to  our  country ! Such  a thing  has  never  happened 
before  in  the  history  of  wars.  One  hour  after  the  city  was 
taken  the  tram-cars  were  driving  about  and  women  were 
walking  unmolested  in  the  street.  As  I write,  our  men— 
wet  tired,  and  hungry — lie  about  the  streets  In  the  rain  as 
a safeguard  to  the  property  and  lives  of  our  conquered 
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In  the  “ bloodless”  fight  before  Manila  the  First  Brigade 
st  four  men  killed  and  thirty-eight  wounded  ; the  Sec- 
id  Brigade,  one  killed  and  five  wounded.  The  First 
rieade  were  well  in  the  interior  in  the  brush  where  the 
eat  guns  of  the  fleet  could  not  reach,  and  here  the  Span- 
rds  offered  some  resistance.  The  trendies  of  our  men 
ere  separated  from  those  of  the  enemy  only  by  200 
uds  of  bamboo-covered  ground,  an  almost  impassable 
ncie  From  the  Spanish  block-house,  which  rose  above 
,efr  earth  works,  sharp-shooters  played  into  our  lines, 
ne  gun  of  the  Utah  Battery  pounded  this  block- house  to 
cues  in  short  order.  The  Twenty-third  United  States 
, fail trv  charged  the  position,  and  the  Spaniards  with- 
■cw  to  their  second  line  of  defence.  Here  they  made  a 
ubborn  stand,  and  Colonel  French  called  for  volunteers 
dislodge  the  enemy.  In  response  to  this  call  the  Astor 
itterv  who  had  been  stationed  out  on  the  left,  and  hart 
>t  been  able  to  use  their  guns  with  effect  on  account  of 
e thicket  and  swamp,  offered  their  services.  A few  min- 
es later  these  brave  men  charged  the  Spanish  position, 
med  only  with  revolvers.  It  was  a desperate  chance, 
id  bravelv  taken.  Two  men  were  killed  and  a number 
ounded.  In  such  an  unequal  struggle,  revolvers  against 
auser  rifles  the  result  would  have  been  inevitable  anm- 
lation  for  the  battery  lmd  not  re-enforcements  come  up. 
train  the  Spaniards  were  dislodged,  and  again  they  ral- 
>d  in  and  about  an  old  church.  About  tins  time  help, 
j,jch  had  been  sent  for  by  General  McArthur,  came  up 
!,m  the  Second  Brigade  in  the  flank  and  rear  of  the  co- 
ny, and  the  latter  broke  and  fled  An  hour  after  the 
>oond  Brigade,  the  First  arrived  before  the  walls. 

In  the  mean  time,  when  the  white  flag  was  raised  over 
anila  Lieutenant- Colonel  Whitt  er  and  Lieutenant 
i umb v the  flag-lieutenant  of  the  Olympia,  landed  in  the 
tv  to  negotiate  terms  of  surrender  with  the  Spanish  Guv- 
nor-General. The  flae-lieutenant  soon  went  back  to  the 
i*r.sl,ip  and  left  Colonel  Whittier  for  a short  time  the 
,fv  American  in  the  city.  It  was  not  for  long,  however, 
r'the  Oregon  volunteers,  held  on  a transport  before  the 
tv  for  the  purpose,  were  put  on  shore  on  the  sea-fiont, 
a in  a re  bed  t ri  u mp  h u n t through  the  streets  and  soon 
ter  General  Greene,  at  the  head  of  the  Second  Brigade, 
,de  into  town  and  lowered  the  Spanish  colors.  It  was  a 
cht  long  to  be  cherished  to  see  the  stars  and  stripes  nil 
d and  stream  out  and  flutter  in  the  wind,  while  from 
ousiinds  of  throats  a good  American  cheer  rang  out 
That  afternoon  and  next  day  the  Spanish  foices  kept 
Ambling  in  the  square  before  the  Governoi  S “ 
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suffering  Imvc  been  grossly  exaggerated.  In  tire  trendies 
our  men  found  bottles  of  gin  and  wine  scattered  every- 
where. One  of  our  companies  lunched  off  a gross  of 
boxes  of  sardines  found  in  the  officers’  quarters  near  the 
fighting-line. 

What  the  loss  was  on  the  Spanish  side  during  the  bom- 
bardment will  probably  never  be  known.  It  is  variously 
estimated  by  the  Spaniards  from  thirty-five  to  three  hun- 
dred. One  thing  is  certain,  there  are  few  wounded  in  the 
hospital,  aud  our  troops  in  coming  in  found  only  a few 
dead  in  the  trenches.  Inside  the  walls  of  Manila  not  a 
man  was  killed,  as  the  bombardment  was  confined  to 
shelling  the  trenches  outside  the  city, where  the  Spaniards 
blocked  the  advance  of  our  troops.  The  great  10-inch 
disappearing  guns  on  the  Luneta  did  not  fire  a single 
shot,  and  consequently  the  Monterey  lay  voiceless  opposite 
the  town,  ready  to  use  her  guns  only  in  case  the  batteries 
in  the  town  showed  fight. 

What  did  this  inaction  on  the  part  of  the  enemy  mean? 
Merely  this,  that  the  Spaniards  did  not  dare  to  return 
home  after  a peaceful  surrender.  They  demanded  some 
show  of  force  on  our  part.  The  gloves  were  padded. 
They  agreed  not  to  hurt  us  if  we  did  not  hit  too  hard. 
The  only  trouble  was  that  some  of  the  Spanish  troops, 
especially  those  out  of  sight  and  range  of  our  guns,  did 
not  fall  in  with  the  views  of  their  commander,  and  tried 
to  show  the  Yankees  what  they  could  do. 

On  our  side,  we  kept  our  agreement  to  spare  the  city 
and  defend  the  Spaniards  against  the  insurgent  mob.  In 
the  latter  task  we  were  greatly  aided  by  the  Spanish 
forces  in  the  treuchcs  about  the  town.  In  no  place  did 
the  insurgents  succeed  in  breaking  the  line  of  defence, 
aud  only  got  in  back  of  our  troops. who  easily  held  them 
in  cheek,  and  disarmed  those  forcing  their  way  too  far 
into  our  lines.  The  Filipinos  were  greatly  disappointed 
at  not  getting  into  the  town  to  loot,  as  they  did  at  Cavite. 
They  begin  to  look  on  the  American  with  hostility. 
Agulnaldo  has  agreed  to  hold  his  forces  outside  of  the 
city;  at  the  same  time  he  has  offered  large  sums  to  several 
shippers  to  bring  him  down  rifles  from  Hong  kong.  Are 
these  weapons  meant  to  use  against  the  Spaniards  in  case 
we  give  lip  the  Philippines,  or  against  us  for  refusing  to 
recognize  the  Philippine  Republic?  I am  inclined  to  think 
that  the  insurgents  intend  to  fight  us  if  we  stay,  and  Spain 
if  we  go. 

August  30. 

The  wisdom  of  following  the  strategy  wliicli.it  is  under- 
stood, Admiral  Dewey  favored,  of  dropping  a few  shells 
into  Manila  and  then  landing  troops  from  transports  on 
the  water-front  to  occupy  the  city,  is  proved  by  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Second  Oregon  Volunteers.  Company  E, 
acting  as  escort  to  General  Merritt  on  board  of  the  Zafiro, 
anil  the  rest  of  the  First  and  Second  battalions  of  the  Sec- 
ond Oregon  on  the  steamer  Kong  lloi,  proceeded  out  with 
the  squadron  from  Cavite  at  7 a.m.,  making  for  Manila. 
During  the  day  the  two  steamers  lay  just  back  of  i he  fleet 
in  action,  but  well  within  the  range  of  the  silent  guns  on 
the  Luneta.  At  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  the  Belgian 
tug  which,  after  the  white  flag  had  been  raised  in  the  city, 
hud  brought  out  the  Belgian  consul,  through  whom  terms 
of  surrender  were  negotiated,  came  alongside  of  the  Kong 
Hoi,  with  orders  for  Colonel  Summers  to  make  a lauding 
with  the  two  battalions  of  the  Second  Oregon  and  proceed 
to  the  walled  city.  The  Kong  Hoi  went  aground  near  the 
entrance  of  the  Pasig  River,  aud  Colonel  Summers  was 
obliged  to  collect  all  the  small  boats  iu  the  river  to  effect 
a lauding.  In  the  remarkably  short  time  of  forty  niiuutes 
the  two  battalions  were  on  shore,  marching  up  into  the 
walled  part  of  Manila.  Company  A was  ordered  to  lower 
the  Spanish  garrison  flag  and  to  raise  the  American  colors. 
As  Lieutenant  Pobey  raised  the  American  flag  the  whole 
fleet  saluted,  and  the  Oregon  band,  which  came  marching 
up  the  Luneta,  struck  up  "The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 
At  the  mouth  of  the  Pasig  River  the  Spanish  gunboat 
Subig,  set  afire  to  prevent  our  capturing  her,  blazed  heaven- 
ward, as  if  in  a last  salute  to  the  yellow  and  red  of  Spain, 
while  in  the  west  the  setting  sun  streaked  the  clouds  with 
gold.  The  day  of  Spanish  glory  and  misrule  was  at  an 
end  in  the  Philippines. 

The  town  was  crowded  with  Spanish  troops.  These 
marched  slowly  into  the  square  before  the  palace,  the 
headquarters  of  General  Merritt,  and  between  two  files  of 
Oregon  soldiers  dropped  their  arms  in  great  heaps.  The 
disarming  went  on  till  one  o’clock  at  night.  Four  thou- 
sands stands  of  arms  were  taken  that  night.  The  Spanish 
men  accepted  the  situation  philosophically  enough,  but  the 
women  wept,  and  filled  the  air  with  their  cries  of  distress. 

For  sixty  hours  400  out  of  500  Oregon  troops  in  Manila 
were  on  guard  duty.  They  seized, in  the  different  churches, 
immense  stores  of  provisions  of  the  Spanish  government. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Augustine  alone  they  found  7100 
sacks  of  rice,  each  sack  containing  150  pounds.  Sardines, 
beans,  olive  oil,  coffee,  bacon,  and  dried  fish  were  there  in 
plenty,  indisputably  proving  that  the  garrison  might  have 
held  out  indefinitely,  so  far  as  food  supply  went.  In  the 
treasury  850.000  Mexican  dollars  were  taken.  This  cap- 
ture gave  rise  to  a great  deal  of  talk  among  the  Spanish 
officials,  a delegation  of  whom  visited  General  Merritt  and 
requested  that  the  wages  of  the  Spanish  officers  and  sol- 
diers he  paid  out  of  this  sum.  It  is  unnecessary  to  say 
that  the  general  politely  referred  them  to  Spain  for  the 
payment  of  their  soldiers.  The  money  captured  from  the 
Spanish  treasury  is  to  be  used  lo  defray  the  expenses  of 
our  government  here.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  was 
necessary  to  count  243,000  pennies  before  the  exact  sum 
captured  was  ascertained. 

During  the  occupation  of  the  walled  city  by  the  Oregon 
troops,  not  a single  incident  occurred  which  necessitated 
the  use  of  force.  Indeed,  every  one  seemed  glad  that  the 
long  si'*gc  was  over,  and  that  we  had  so  peacefully  en- 
tered the  town.  , _ . , 

As  I intimated  in  my  previous  letter,  the  Spaniards 
expressed  their  desire  before  the  fight  to  only  put  up  a 
show  cf  fight,  and  this  policy  they  faithfully  carried  out. 
They  kept  their  large  guns  in  the  city  quiet,  in  tin  ,ie 
that  by  so  doing  we  would  spare  the  city.  It  seems  to 
have  been  otherwise  with  the  officers  and  men  in  F ort  San 
Antonio  Abad  and  the  trendies  immediately  in  front  ot 
our  troops,  for  these  men  up  to  the  very  last  expressed 
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tlicir  conviction  that  even  in  face  of  a bombardment  by 
sea  they  could  keep  out  our  troops.  These  over-confident 
Spaniards  discovered  their  error  very  early  in  the  day,  and 
' took  flight  long  Indore  our  fleet  had  really  made  their  po- 
sition untenable. 

In  all  of  this  the  army  had  ti  much  less  important  part 
to  play  than  no  doubt  they  would  now  like  to  admit. 
The  land  forces  were  of  use  simply  to  police  the  city  after 
it  was  reduced  to  submission  by  our  gallaut  fleet.  There 
can  he  uo  doubt  that  the  strategy  of  this  campaign  will 
be  severely  criticised  by  military  students,  because  the 
men  were  exposed  to  the  hardships  of  occupying  for  a 
week  a line  of  trenches  in  a swampy  and  malarious  coun- 
try unnecessarily,  and  that  men  were  wounded  and  killed 
in  unnecessary  fights,  when  the  fleet  might  have  brought 
the  city  into  submission,  and  troops  could  have  been  land- 
ed in  the  Pasig  River  without  the  loss  of  a single  man. 
Indeed,  from  the  side  of  mere  good  policy  our  laud  move- 
ment was  a mistake,  for  it  brought  our  troops  in  conflict 
with  the  insurgents,  and  began  the  unpleasant  feeling 
which  now  exists  between  the  Filipinos  and  our  men. 

The  march  of  the  army  was  full  of  dramatic  incidents. 
The  detachment  of  the  First  Colorados,  who  were  the  first 
to  advance  along  the  beach  against  Fort  San  Antonio, 
passed  through  a stream  and  had  advanced  to  the  fort, 
kneeling  and  firing  by  platoons,  to  keep  in  any  of  the 
enemy  who  might  he  still  in  the  fort  without  drawing 
their  fire.  It  was  only  after  we  passed  the  fort  that  the 
enemy  concealed  in  the  wood  on  the  right  opened  fire 
on  us.  Quickly  we  took  to  the  line  of  trenches  very 
conveniently  run  by  the  Spaniards  from  the  fort  to  the 
outskirts  of  Malate.  This  trench  faced  the  fire  of  the 
enemy,  and  bullets  immediately  hissed  over  our  heads  or 
imbedded  themselves  in  the  earth  works.  Suddenly  we 
heard  the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  turning  around, 
what  was  our  astonishment  to  see  the  Colorado  band 
coming  around  the  corner  of  the  fort,  the  fat  band-master 
blowing  his  cornel  with  might  and  main  in  the  lead,  while 
in  the  hubbub  of  hissing  bullets  and  shouted  orders  arose 
the  strains  of  •'There’ll  be  a hot  time  in  the  Old  Town  to. 
night.”  etc.  With  difficulty  the  valiant  band  was  per- 
suaded to  take  refuge  behind  the  earth-works  and  stop 
their  patriotic  but  dangerous  blowing,  which  drew  the 
enemy’s  fire. 

A little  further  towards  our  right, where  the  Eighteenth 
Regular  Infantry  awaited  in  the  mud  the  signal  for  ad- 
vance. the  coffee  - carriers,  laden  with  a four  - foot  - long 
boiler  strung  on  a pole  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  waited 


also,  and  when  the  attack  was  sounded  these  conscientious 
men  went  over  the  trenches  too,  still  carrying  their  boiler 
full  of  coffee.  It  was  literally  coffee  and  bullets  for  two. 

On  our  right,  at  the  critical  moment,  General  McArthur 
was  left  without  orders.  Unable  to  see  what  was  going 
on  at  other  points  on  account  of  the  dense  jungle  where 
his  troops  had  to  manoeuvre,  he  ordered  an  advance  be- 
fore our  left  wing  had  flanked  the  enemy.  It  is  lucky, 
considering  the  resistance  offered  and  the  ground  they  had 
to  advance  over,  that  the  first  brigade  did  not  suffer  a 
greater  loss.  At  one  point  the  Astor  Battery,  which  was 
stationed  along  a narrow  road,  were  momentarily  driven 
from  their  guns,  with  the  loss  of  several  wounded  and 
two  men  killed.  It  is  noteworthy  that  both  these  men 
had  served  in  the  English  army;  one  of  them,  the  first 
sergeant  of  the  battery,  had  been  a captain. 

The  colonels  of  each  regiment  lmve  been  requested  to 
send  in  the  names  of  those  who  distinguished  themselves 
for  gallant  and  meritorious  service.  Some  have  sent  in 
long  lists  of  men.  while  others  refuse  to  send  in  a single 
name.  Among  these  is  Colonel  Van  Volt.zen.  He  said 
that  the  occasion  for  gallant  and  meritorious  action  had 
not  been  offered,  and  that  lie  saw  no  one  who  did  any- 
thing beyond  his  duty.  This  view  seems  sound,  at  least 
so  far  as  the  second  brigade  is  concerned,  for  although 
the  troops  were  ready  enough  to  perform  gallant  deeds, 
the  rapid  flight  of  the  enemy  prevented  the  possibility  of 
extraordinary  bravery.  It  would  cheapen  the  army, 
which  deserves  collectively  the  greatest  praise  for  the 
uncomplaining  patience  with  which  they  have  endured  a 
month’s  campaign  in  a swamp,  to  give  honorable  mention 
to  any  one  f.»r  the  day’s  work  on  the  13th  of  August. 

All  the  shops  have  now  reopened.  Natives,  Spaniards, 
and  lmlf-breeds.  in  while  suits,  and  the  American  soldier! 
in  dirty  duck  overalls  or  hot  blue  uniform,  move  about  in 
the  usual  course  of  business.  One  notices,  for  the  first 
time,  the  black  robe  of  the  priest,  and  wonders  where 
they  have  been  all  this  while  to  spring  so  suddenly  into 
public  view.  On  investigation  it  comes  to  light  that  the 
priests,  uncertain  what  treatment  they  would  receive  at 
our  hands,  had  put  on  civilian’s  dress,  and  only  after  see- 
ing the  justness  and  impartiality— indeed,  one  might  say 
leniency— of  our  rule  over  the  city,  have  dared  to  resume 
their  clerical  costume.  Now  that  we  are  here,  every  one 
seems  satisfied — at  least  on  the  surface.  Spanish,’ Ger- 
man, and  English  merchants  constantly  repeat,  that  if  the 
United  States  are  to  retain  the  islands  they  will  remain  in 
business;  but  if  the  burden  of  reconquering  them  from 


the  natives  is  to  fall  back  upon  Spain,  they  will  withdraw 
their  capital  and  leave  Manila.  Our  relation  with  the 
indigenous  Filipino  is  a problematic  matter. 

The  insurgents  still  remain  in  possession  of  all  parts  of 
Luzon,  except  Cavite  and  Manila.  After  the  first  glamour 
which  surrounded  our  troops,  a glamour  due  to  an  exag- 
gerated and  almost  childish  idea  of  the  liberty  and  freedom 
we  were  bringing  to  the  Philippines,  the  race  differences 
have  made  themselves  felt,  winch  antagonize  the  native 
ami  exasperate  our  men.  The  Filipino  is  the  true  child 
of  the  East.  His  moral  fibre  is  as  flimsy  as  the  web  of  the 
pineapple  gauze  of  which  the  women  make  their  dresses, 
lie  will  client,  steal,  and  lie  beyond  the  orthodox  limit  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon.  His  unreliability  and  the  persistency 
with  which  he  disobeys  orders  are  irritating  beyond  de- 
scription; besides  this,  his  small  stature  and  color  invite 
abuse.  There  can  be  uo  doubt  that  our  soldiers  are  spoil- 
ing for  a fight.  They  hate  and  despise  llie  native  for  the 
manner  he  has  lied  to  and  cheated  them,  and  on  the  whole 
they  are  inclined  to  treat  the  Filipino  the  way  a burly 
policeman  treats  a ragged  street  urchin.  The  native  w 
like  a child,  unreasonable,  and  easily  affected  by  small 
things.  Unable  to  appreciate  the  benefits  of  a good  gov- 
ernment, he  fiercely  resents  the  rough  manner  in  which 
the  soldier  jostles  him  out  of  the  way.  . 

In  establishing  our  government  over  the  city.  General 
Merritt  has  followed  ns  much  as  possible  the  old  Spanish 
regime.  Former  clerks  have  been  temporarily  relumed 
wiiere  they  were  willing  to  remain  in  the  service.  1J*® 
old  Board  of  Aldermen  have  resumed  their  duties.  At  the 
head  of  each  department  an  American  has  been  placed, 
and  gradually  Americans  are  being  put  into  the  minor 
offices.  The  investigation  of  the  different  branches  of  t lie 
government  lias  now  proved  beyond  a doubt  the  corrup- 
tion of  Spanish  rule.  • , 

To-day  the  China  carries  off  General  Merritt  and  the 
three  officers  of  his  staff  for  Paris,  General  Greene  for 
Washington,  and  Murat  Halstead,  after  a three  days’ visit, 
to  write  on  the  Philippine  Islands.  Everybody  regrets  t he 
departure  of  all  these  gentlemen.  General  Merritt  s mini 
rule  here  has  made  him  beloved  bv  all  save  the  fire-eaters 
With  the  departure  of  General  Greene,  the  Philippine 
expedition  loses  its  keenest  man.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
find  a successor  so  able  in  the  management  of  the  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  government.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regret tri 
that  with  General  Merritt,  no  one  is  going  to  Paris  who 
has  lmd  a long  residence  in  the  islands  and  understands 
the  resources  of  the  country  and  nature  of  the  people. 
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OUR  OCCUPATION  OF  PUEKTO  RICO. 

DiuwK  from  Life  hy  T.  Daht  Walker,  Special  Artist  for  “ Harper's  Weekly  " witu  the  American  Forces. 


1.  General  Brooke  and  Staff  entering  n Village— the  fair  PortorriqncBns  watching  “los  Americanos."  2.  Spanish  Earthworks  (on  the  Left)  commanding  the 
Military  Road.  3,  A comparison  of  American  and  Spanish  Cavalry.  4.  Spanish  Soldiers  at  Mass— American  Officers  as  interested  Spectators. 
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FROM  GUAYAMA  TO  ST.  JOHN. 

The  military  road ^oi^Norlh  ’ wUlf Souil^bt.  John 


The  road  winds  about  so  up 

would  have  been  mad. ^>r« ^ ^ 


would  nave  , an„e  Our  nrtu- 

mhos  mmm 


mmmmm  mmm 

be*  ploughed  over  eventually, fli^  know  of  the . exmtena.  of  U;^  ^ 
force.  Ouewh^wor  thBl3  #f  lhe 
great  weight-Colo  ne  , J10t 

Engineer  Corps-said  n^we  wllhin  a 

have  captured  1 1 1 tlint  was 

week,  if  at  all  w id  J .he  lor< 
bo  eager  to  make  the  • hundred 

13„  ti.pre  rint”e  Spanish  trenches],  and 
i”  could  have  staved  off  any  army  - 

-^SSabat^-ilns 

passed, 

sSsssiisis 


master  the  Roman.  lt 7““ lied  over  eventually,  l»Ke  a 

the  hill-side  and  to  be  P1**  e fter  day,  forever,  it  may 
New  England  highway.  1 Y destructive  sugges-  fo 

seem  to  be  replying  man,  « to  every  « hope  it  w.U  g 

ti„n  of  the  elements.  And  surely  ^ ^ wondcrful  point  E 
always  he  there,  to  lend  many  ’ P ,f  Qne  js  coming  from 

of  view,  nenrCiiyejLwhcie.Oi  f].om  tho  south  and 

the  nortli,  or  turns  if  intensely  green  plum  and  lull 

looks  down  and  »‘t  o UVo  harbors,  Arroyo  and 

ir»  die  gray  sea — to  liui  } i;u„  grass;  beyond 

jobos,  beyond  fields °f  which  palms  bend  like 

forests  of  hard-wood  trees,  «££"“' and  air  above 
n vine  to  make  their  way  up  t _ 1Jft  cf;l|  higher  a spear 


forests  ol  Uttru‘™r'  . inward  to  lignt  ana  sur  aw  instead  of  such  a D“U1C,  ° 

to  the  cavalry,  hue  1 S"‘  T,  vjsft  v 


THE  TORPBDO-BOAT  “TERROR"  AT  ST.  JOHN. 


• . »K„m  Thpv  had  all  expected  to  be  killed. 

-'Mt  theUview;when  it  happens  to  beau  u,«  — Jry.  Such  gluttons, or  a to()  short;  f “"“‘^‘““ni.ofUie  American  officers  were  enter- 

near  Cayey,  fort  nt  tbeCloud  lifts,  not  like  a ilro^  tbeir  enemy  were  they  Uie  ccliscll  being  In  the  eve mg  club  .while  for  the  younger  members 

bill! rather  with  such  a disclosure  as  certain  ,B  f t they "°lses’  fOT  U,Ci''  °W“  oMhe  staff  there  were  > mode  and ^conversation 


7.1, . hut  rather  with  such  a in  met,  iuc,  ■■ 

make”!  abrade  of  -ognitimn  ^ Bori„quen  amazed  at  the  s 

No  doubt  l' °r1'  'a  Toog  life  to  a good 

™LlTi^yWt“auIda  easily  to  beautiful  points, 

‘"oiSSlf  Ptoforred  to  go  -‘hward  by 
the  military  road,  rather  than  by  ^ 
duties  as  president  of  the  r i lb„rilnod 
tion  Commission cal  ed  hirnto  the ne  g ^ c|wfe 
of  the  capital  city, .St.  John  vv  couvonjeu(,c  or 
the  land  journey ' f°r  b estj„n  that  doeB 
for  Ins  greatei  t ce,-t»inly  it  was  a trip 

not  concern  us  now  , hut  cer  i J . j if  one 

worth  taking  ''"f^i^VnteS!  Just  before 
only  Ctmld  dwell  up ’ l“d  lli(idcn  at  least  some 
things °for  celihnriesliadltt  last  lifted  from  the 
whole  island. .. . ..  -e  ,emembcied. 

gisiiilS 

of  r^dar  ctalry.  About  thirty  army 

«rS=3££& 

SSsfl-Jssrassis 

EsL*rifiSS“ 

W Thh^point,  between  Gttayamn  and  Cayey,  is 
as  strong  as  possible  for  defensive  purposes  and 
WM  strongly  held.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  the  principal  battle  of  the  war  mtg  11 

occurred  there  (certainly. the  pnncipad  battle  of 


ADMIRAL  SCULEY  GOING  FKOM  -E  HOTEL  AT  ST.  -IIN  10  PAY 
AN  OFFICIAL  vISLI. 


GENERAL  BROOKE  EYING  CRITICALLY  THE  TROOPS  THAT 


were  so  small  as  to  be  almost  covered  up  with  the  equtp- 

111  Striking  northward,  now  on  across  the  mountains 

At  all  the  towns  a certain  uniformity  of  be- 
havior; for  the  inhabitants  of  each  had  been  in- 
structed by  a proclamation  of  Captain  General 
Macias  to  make  no  demonstration  cither  for  or 
against  the  Americans,  hut  to  receive  them  will, 
the  utmost  courtesy.  Accordingly,  there  was  no 
cheering,  but  all  the  way  through  the  hcait  of 
the  island  one  might  learn,  on  taking  the  trouble 
to  talk  with  the  people,  that  the  senli- 
ment  was  favorable  to  the  new  ordei 
of  things,  and  to  those  wlio  were  to 
make  the  new  order  effective. 

The  townsmen  of  Cayey  could  be 
seen  scurrying  about  to  make  hospita- 
ble preparation  ns  the  visitors  approach- 
ed- and  when  General  Brooke  arrived 
(ih is  was  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  Sep- 
tember 3)  lie  found  at  his  disposal  the 
house  of  the  principal  citizen,  and  re- 
mained there  overnight, while  the  troops 
went  into  camp  on  the  outskirts. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  next  morning 
Cayey  was  left  behind,  and  the  way  leu 
to  Cttguos.  a town  in  a valley  that  is 
said  to  contain  about  ten  thousand 
peraous.  If  that  estimate  is  correct, 
then  it  may  be  stated  that  at  least  sev- 
eral thousand  (to  be  quite  moderate 
and  well  within  the  fact)  were  chiefly 
concerned  to  know  “when  the  North 
Americans  were  going  to  get  the  Span- 
ish troops  out Why  couldn’t  they 

be  made  to  go  immediately?’’ 

At  Cnguas  there  were  about  two 
thousand  Spanish  troops, well  paid,  and 
with  plenty  of  food,  and  yet  anxious  to 
get  back  to  Spain.  In  the  friendliness 
they  manifested  towards  the  visitors  it 
was  easy  to  distinguish  a certain  sense 
of  relief,  for  they  bad  bad  an  idea, 
during  the  first  two  weeks  of  August, 


„f  Me  staff  there  were  music  and  cunversat  on 
and  refreshments  at  a private  residence,  and  it 
“ „ ,hown  that  Spanish  throats  are  not  incapa- 
ble of  American  melodies,  wlieu  the  guitar  uc- 

C°The'tldrd  day’s  journey  was  from  Caguas  to 
Rio  Pied ras.  from  a region  that  is  famous  for 
Its  tobacco  into  a region  that  has  more  oranges 
—I  was  about  to  say,  more  than  it  knows  what 
to  do  with,  but  that  would  he  incorrect.  The 
neasiuits  would  fill  the  carriages  of  correspond 
E a„d  the  officers’  saddle-bags  with  oranges 
A.  timid  fellow  would  spill  his  basketful  at  a 
soldier’s  feet  and  run  away  in  alarm.  Ap- 
nroachhig  Rio  Picdrae,  the  cortege  was  met  at 
tive  o’elimk  in  the  afternoon,  Sepi ember  5,  by 
representatives  of  Captain  - General  Mac, as-a 
colonel  and  subordinate  officers— who  extend 
I'd  polite  greetings,  and  conducted  General 
Brooke  10  the  Cnpiain-General’s  summer  home 
which  forthwith  became  headquarters  8pamsli 
troops  were  drawn  up  nil  along  the  streets  an 
evidence  of  that  concentration  of  forces  near 
the  capital  mentioned  in  despatches  timing 
e campaign.  It  is  fully  eight  miles  from 
llio  Pied  ras  to  St.  John,  and,  near  the  foimei. 
strong  fortifications  were  seen  in  course  of 

Cl  The”!*  n«vi,  bringing,  the  otl'cJ™TschlrT 
the  Evacuation  Commission,  Admiral  . ) 

...I  General  Gordon,  arrived  at  Hie  capital  on 
September  0,  and  the  commissioners  meeUjjg 
with  Macias  look  place  promp1  J\  ^ only 
Spanish  officials  present  111  the  'mll  wliere  iue 

meeting  occurred  were  two  members  of  Macias 

stuff  and  the  Captain-General  himself. 

The  destroyer  Terror, which  was  built  in  Eng- 
land  and  was  supposed  to  have  ,1  speed  of  about 
thirty-five  miles  an  hour,  to  shown  amo *g  our 
illustrations;  and  the  story  to  d by  “ 
crew  gives  a new  version  of  bet  famous  tncoun 

tCr. '^mre'w“icles  in  the  papers  for  sev- 
eral days,”  lie  says,  “ announcing  the  intern 
tion  of  the  brave  Spanish  commander  t<  g 
out  and  sink  Ike  blockading  vessel.  On  tk 
dav  when  she  started  ou  this  eriand  . g 
taMiands  from  the  Plaza  played  inspiring  1 

?aS 

hoah!  in^tlieluudmr^aMhe^ime.  ^Slm  was  Idt^Ua  distaiice 
of  about  three  miles  by  » 8,*-P““^d  ,ed  killing  four 

a five-inch  shell,  llie  latter  or  1 1 lui;  n w seven - 

(among  these  the  chief  eligincei)  |, arbor;  hut  the 

teen.  Then  the  Terror  returned  te  I « „f  flud. 

bunds  still  played,  for  it  wus  claimed  ‘ U1  rtt.ct.  The 
ing  one  boat  she  had  engaged  the  An  Wacox 

survivors  were  heroes. 


GENERAL  BROOKE  ARRIVES  AT  RIO  ^®P"AS’  ANU 
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THE  AWKWARD  AGE.* 


BY  HENRY  JAMES, 

Author  of  “Daisy  Miller,”  “An  International  Ehsode," 

GOOD-BY  He’s  off  "Mrs  Nrnnlmnlmm  _i,„  l.a  peered  liersclf,  the  air  of  distinction  almost  matbemat- 

“ Where’s  he  off  to?”  this  friend  Innnimd  e d?"n’,but,ti,e  c,0l0lless  1'“ir'  «»e  passionless  forehead, 
...  , , 8 110011  f°',  11110  mend  inquired  the  mild  cheek  and  one  lip  of  the  British  matron  the 

ho  ess  „sTnt  ,c  cushLsainstar  a°rraneV0  typC  T M S?,U‘S  '™P  for  h"  earl^  BmnTny^iher? 

uosiess  as  at  the  cushions  lust  rearranged.  were  elements  diffleu  t lo  deal  with  and  were  all  at  mo 

Oh,  to  some  places.  1 o Blander  to-day  ” ments,  that  a sharp  observer  saw  The  battle  gro™„d 

“How  he  does  run  about  I And  the  Duchess,  still  then  was  the  haunting  danger  of  the  houraeoU She give 
with  a glance  hither  and  yon,  «ink  upon  the  sofa  to  which  Mrs.  Brookenham  no  time  to  resent  her  L“  note  before 
she  had  made  her  way  unaided.  Mrs.  Brookenham  knew  inquiring  if  Nttnda  were  to  accompany  the  couple, 
perfectly  the  meaning  of  this  glance:  she  had  but  three  “Mercy,  mercy  no— she’s  not  asked.”  Mrs  Brooken- 
°.r  “",,P,‘r'T,Cy  f??d,  pluCe?’.W!'oea9  U'«I,ucllt's8’  ha™'  ™ Narnia’s  behalf,  Tnirly  radiated  obscurity.  “My 

rich  with  the  spoils  of  Italy,  had  but  three  or  four  com-  children  don't  go  where  they’re  not  asked  ” 
paratively  bad  This  was  the  relation,  as  between  inti-  “ I never  said  they  did,  love,”  the  Duchess  returned, 

mate  friends,  that  the  Duchess  visibly  preferred,  and  it  “But  what  then  do  you  do  with  her?" 

was  quite  groundless,  in  Buckingham  Crescent,  ever  to  "If  you  mean  socially ’’—Mrs.  Brookenham  looked  as 

enter  the  drawing-room  with  an  expression  suspicious  of  if  there  might  be  in  some  distant  sphere,  for  which  she 
disloyalty.  1 he  Duchess  was  a woman  who  so  cultivated  almost  yearned,  a maternal  opportunity  very  different 
her  passions  that  she  would  have  regarded  it  as  disloyal  from  that—"  if  you  mean  socially,  I don’t  do  anything  at 
to  introduce  there  a new  piece  of  furniture  in  an  under-  all.  I’ve  never  pretended  to  do  anything.  You  know  as 
hand  way  that  is  without  a full  appeal  to  herself,  the  well  as  I,  dear  Jane,  that  I haven’t  begun  yet.”  Jane’s 
highest  authority,  and  the  consequent  bestowal  of  oppor-  hostess  now  spoke  as  simply  as  an  earnest,  anxious  child 
tunity  to  nip  the  mistake  iu  the  bud.  Mrs.  Brookenham  She  gave  a vague,  patient  sigh.  "I  suppose  I must  be- 
had  repeatedly  asked  herself  where  in  the  world  she  gin!” 

might  have  found  the  money  to  be  disloyal.  The  Duch-  The  Duchess  remained  for  a little  rather  grimly  silent, 
ess s standard  was  of  u height — 1 It  matched,  for  that  “How  old  is  she — twenty?” 


matter,  her  other  elements,  which  were  as  conspicuous  as 


low  old  is  she— twenty?” 

‘ Thirty  1”  said  Mrs.  Brookenham  with  distilled  sweet- 


usual  as  she  sat  there  suggestive  of  early  tea.  She  always  ness.  Then  with  no  transition  of  tone:  “She  has  gone 
suggested  tea  before  the  hour,  und  her  friend  always,  but  for  a few  days  to  Tishy  Grendon’s.” 
with  so  different  a wistfulness,  rang  for  it.  “ Who’s  to  “ In  the  country?” 


be  at  Brander?”  she  asked.  “She  stays  with  her  to-night  in  Hill  8treet.  They  go 

“I  haven’t  the  least  idea  — he  didn’t  tell  me.  But  down  together  to-morrow.  Why  hasn’t  Aggie  been?” 


they’ve  always  a lot  of  people.” 

“Oh,  I know— extraordinary  mixtures.  Has  he  been 
there  before?” 

Mrs.  Brookenham  thought.  “ Oh  yes— if  I remember 


Mrs.  Brookenham  went  on. 

The  Duchess  handsomely  stared.  “Been  where?’’ 

“ Why.  here— to  see  Nanda.” 

“ Here?”  the  Duchess  echoed,  fairly  looking  again  about 


— more  than  once.  In  fact  her  note — which  He  showed  the  room.  “When  is  Nanda  ever  here?” 
me,  but  which  only  mentioned  ‘some  friends’ — wa9  a “ Ah, you  know  I’ve  given  her  a room  of  her  own — the 
sort  of  appeal  on  the  ground  of  something  or  other  that  sweetest  little  room  in  the  world.”  Mrs.  Brookenham  nev- 
had  happened  the  last  time.”  er  looked  so  happy  as  when  obliged  to  explain.  “ She  has 

The  Duchess  was  silent  a moment.  “She  writes  the  everything  there  that  a girl  can  want.” 
most  extraordinary  notes.”  “ My  dear  woman,”  asked  the  Duchess,"  has  she  some- 


er  looked  so  happy  as  when  obliged  to  explain. 

‘She  writes  the  everything  there  that  a girl  can  want.” 

“ My  dear  woman,”  asked  the  Duchess,"  has  she  some- 


“Well,  this  was  nice,  I thought,"  Mrs.  Brookenham  times  her  own  mother?" 


said—"  from  a woman  of  her  age  and  her  immense  posi 
tion  to  so  young  a man.” 


The  men  had  now  come  in  to  place  the  tea  table,  and 
it  was  the  movements  of  the  red-haired  footman  that  Mrs. 


Again  the  Duchess  reflected.  “My  dear,  she’s  not  an  Brookenham  followed.  “You  had  better  ask  my  child 
American  and  she’s  not  on  the  stage.  Aren’t  those  wlmt  herself.” 

you  call  positions  in  this  country?  And  she’s  also  not  a The  Duchess  was  frank  and  jovial.  “I  would,  I prom- 
hundred.”  ise  you.  if  I could  get  at  her!  But  isn’t  that  woman  al- 

“ Yes,  but  Harold’s  a mere  baby.”  ways  with  her?” 

“ Then  he  doesn’t  seem  to  want  for  nurses!”  the  Duch-  Mrs.  Brookenham  smoothed  the  little  embroidered  tea- 
ess  replied.  She  smiled  at  her  friend.  “Your  children  cloth.  “ Do  yon  call  Tishy  Grendon  a woman?” 
are  like  their  mother— they’re  eternally  young.”  Again  the  Duchess  had  one  of  her  pauses,  which  were 

“ Well,  I'm  not  a hundred!"  moaned  Mrs.  Brookenham  indeed  so  frequent  in  her  talks  with  this  intimate  that  an 
as  if  she  wished  with  dim  perversity  that  she  were,  auditor  could  sometimes  wonder  what  particular  form  of 
“Every  one,  at  any  rate,  is  awfully  kind  to  Harold.”  She  relief  they  represented.  They  might  have  been  a habit 
waited  a moment,  to  give  her  visitor  the  chance  to  pro-  proceeding  from  the  fear  of  undue  impatience.  It  the 
nounce  it  eminently  natural,  but  no  pronouncement  came  Duchess  had  been  as  impatient  with  Mrs.  Brookenham 
—nothing  but  the  footman  who  had  answered  her  ring  as  she  would  possibly  have  seemed  without  them,  her  fre- 
and  of  whom  she  ordered  tea.  “And  where  did  you  say  quent  visits,  in  the  face  of  irritation,  would  have > had Jo ibe 
you're  going?”  she  inquired  after  this.  accounted  for  Wlmt  do  you  call i her?  she  demanded^ 

"For  Easter?"  The  Duchess  achieved  a direct  en-  “ Why.  Nanda s best  friend-if  not her -only one l That* 
counter  with  her  charming  eves— which  was  not,  in  gen-  the  place  I should  have  liked  for  Aggie,  Mrs.  Brooken- 
eral  an  easy  feat  "I  didn’t  say  I was  going  any  where,  ham  ever  so  graciously  smiled. 

I haven’t  of  a sudden,  changed  my  habits.  You  know  The  Duchess  hereupon  going  beyond  her  gave  way  to 
whether  I leave  my  child— except  in  Ihe  sense  of  having  free  mirth.  “My  dear  tiling,  you  re  delightful.  Aggie 
left  iter  an  hour  ago  at  Mr  Garlick’s  class  in  Modern  or  Tishy  is  a sweet  tl.oiigliL  Since  you're  so  good  as  to 
Light  Literature,  /confess  I’m  a little  nervous  about  the  ask  why  Aggie  has  falter i off . you  II  excuse > 
snt, tents  und  am  iroinir  for  her  at  five  ” that  you’ve  just  named  the  teason.  Lou  ve  know  n ever 

“ Till  then,”  said  the  Duchess  cheerfully.  Yo  , 3 .fc  jgn»t  ’ J0^on  Gf  the  way  to  bring  up  a girl 

^“AH^lfrookenlmm’hod  received  ^vith'n^flusli  of  betrayal  Jo  ^ ^ ™y' f 


instant,  but  she  brought  it  out. 


Oh  to  Pew  bury — we’ ve  dream  of  such  an  arrangement  for  my  niece  1 can  almost 
’nmouen  We  go  once  as  little  face  the  prospect  of  throwing  her  mud , < Inn  I .you 


been  engaged  so  long  that  I had  forgotten.  We  go  once  j)erson  exposed  to  such  an  associa- 

a year — one  does  it  for  Edward.  t*  — ti.o  nntnrnl  order  certain! v” — in 


3"  Ah,  you  spoil  itiml”  smiled  the  Duchess,  “Whos  lo  tioiL  JVhiteh datura" order  the  Duchess  made  thepoini 
be“OMhe  usual  thing,  I suppose.  A lot  of  my  lord's 

tiresome  supporters.”  „>  ttnv  other  girl  of  their  age.  But  what  will  you 

“To  pay  his  debt?  Then  why  are  you  poor  t g hnV(_,  j must  recognize  the  predicament  I’m  placerf  in 
asked?"  ...  nHnrnhlv— that  by  the  more  and  more  extraordinary  development  of  Eng- 

Mrs.  Brookenham  looked,  on  this,  quite  “d°rab^  , j|yh  mnnncr8.  Many  tilings  have  altered,  goodness  knows, 
is  most  wonderingly— grave.  How  do  I ™yh  ttl  8jnce  I was  Aggie’s  age,  but  nothing  is  so  different  ns 

Jane,  why  in  the  world  we’re  ever  asked  anywhere?  since  wj„f  ’ Rirla.  ft’s  all  a muddle,  a 

Fancy  people  wanting  Edward  f „fnVKbunr"  compromise,  a monstrosity,  like  everything  else  you  pixi- 

pefaction.  " Yet  we  can  never  get  off  Few  bury.  o f , nothin*  in  it  that  goes  on  all-fours.  I see 


pefaction.  “ Yet  we  can  never  get  on  rew  u ury  f b ,s  notlll_.  iu  it  t|,at  goes  on  all-fours.  1 see 

“ You’re  better  for  getting  on,  own  m«b  than  for  get  , igtent  JJL  wllich  i3  our  fine  old  foreign  way 

ting  off!”  the  Duchess  blandly  returned.  She was  a per-  but  ™0T|““l8beg_^lle  „pper  classes,  mind  you,  for  it  s 
soil  of  no  small  presence,  filling  her  P1“<'e;|b°!Jer  ’.(uny  wjth  tliein  only  I’m  concerned— des  femmes  bleu  gmeteuses. 
out  ponderosity,  with  a massiveiiess  Tab  ld  „ wery  j allude  to  the  immemorial  custom  of  my  husband  s race, 

kept  in  bounds.  Her. head,  her  clniL  her  shouli  -wbldi  was  good  enough  for  bis  mother  and  Ins  mother  s 

well  aloft,  but  she  lmd  not  abandoned  the  cultl™t'°“  °ff  a mo  her  for  Aggie’s  own,  for  his  other  sisters,  for  Unites 
“figure,"  or  any  of  the  distinctively  ™Tmes  It  would  have  been  good  enough  for  my 

passing  as  a handsome  woman.  She  was  secretly  a , ^xi](]  as  j Cttji  her— my  dear  husband  called  her  Aw— if. 

moreover,  in  this  endeavor,  with  a lurking  didn't  not  losing  her  parents,  she  had  remained  in  her  own  conn - 

with  a public  foe,  and  thoroughly  aware  that  f she  would  have  been  brought  up  there  under  an 

look  well  she  might  at  times  only,  and  quite ndreadfuUy.  eye-that’s  the  great  point:  privately,  carefully, 

look  good.  There  were  definite  ways  of  esca  none  or  nn^,  J d w,|h  wImt  shc  was  not  to  learn— till  the 
which  shc  neglected  and  from  the  total  of  which,  as  s time— looked  after  quite  as  much  as  the  rest.  I 

* Begun  in  Habpm'b  Wekkly  No.  2180.  1 


can  only  go  on  with  her  In  that  spirit  and  make  of  her, 
under  providence,  wlmt  I consider  a young  person  of 
her  condition,  of  her  name,  of  her  particular  traditions, 
should  be.  Voild,  ran  chkre.  If  yon  put  it  to  me  if  I 
think  you’re  surrounding  Nanda  with  any  such  security 
as  that,  I can’t  help  it  if  I offend  you  by  an  honest  an- 
swer. Wliat  it  comes  to,  simply  stated,  is  that  renlly  she 
must  choose  between  Aggie  and  Tishy.  I’m  afraid  I 
should  shock  you  were  I to  tell  you  wlmt  I should  think 
of  myself  for  packing  my  child,  all  alone,  off  for  a week 
with  Mrs.  Grendon.” 

Mrs.  Brookenham,  who  had  many  talents,  had  none  per- 
haps that  she  oftener  found  useful  than  that  of  listening 
with  the  appearance  of  being  fairly  hypnotized.  It  was 
the  way  she  listened  to  her  housekeeper  at  their  regular 
morning  conference,  and  if  the  rejoinder  ensuing  upon  it 
frequently  appeared  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  man- 
ner, that  was  a puzzle  for  her  interlocutor  alone.  " Oh, 
of  course  I know  your  theory,  dear  Jane,  and  I dare  say 
it’s  very  charming  and  old-fashioned  and.  if  you  like,  aris- 
tocratic, in  a frumpy,  foolish  old  way— though  even  upon 
that,  at  the  same  time,  there  would  be  something  too  to 
be  said.  But  I can  only  congratulate  you  on  finding  it 
more  workable  than  there  can  be  any  question  of  my  find- 
ing it.  If  you’re  all  armed  for  the  sacrifices  you  speak  of, 
I simply  am  not.  I don’t  think  I’m  quite  a monster,  but 
I don’t  pretend  to  be  a saint.  I’m  an  English  wife  and 
an  English  mother,  and  I live  in  the  mixed  English  world. 
My  daughter,  at  any  rate,  is  just  my  daughter  — thank 
heaven,  and  one  of  a good  English  bunch;  she’s  not  the 
unique  niece  of  my  dead  Italian  husband,  nor  doubtless 
either,  in  spite  of  her  excellent  birth,  of  a lineage,  like 
Aggie’s,  so  very  tremendous.  I’ve  my  life  to  lead,  and 
she's  a part  of  it.  Sugar?”  She  wound  up  on  a still 
softer  note  as  she  handed  the  cup  of  tea. 

“ Never!  Well,  with  me,"  said  the  Duchess  with  spirit, 
“ she  would  be  all.” 

“ 4 All  ’ is  soon  said ! Life  is  composed  of  many  things,” 
Mrs.  Brookenham  gently  rang  out — “of  such  mingled, 
intertwisted  strands  !”  Then  still  with  the  silver  bell, 
“ Don’t  you  renlly  think  Tishy  nice?”  she  asked. 

“ I think  little  girls  should  live  with  little  girls,  and 
young  femmes  <lu  monde  so  immensely  initiated  should — 
well,  said  the  Duchess  with  a toss  of  her  head,  “let  them 
alone.  What  do  they  want  of  them  ‘ at  all,  at  all’?” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  if  Tishy  strikes  you  as  ‘initiated,’  all 
one  can  ask  is  ‘ Initiated  into  wliat?’  I should  as  soon  think 
of  applying  such  a term  to  a little  shivering  shorn  lamb. 
Is  it  your  theory,”  Mrs.  Brookenham  pursued,  “that  our 
unfortunate  unmarried  daughters  are  to  have  no  intelligent 
friends?” 

“Unfortunate  indeed,”  cried  the  Duchess,  “ precisely  be- 
cause they’re  unmarried,  and  unmarried,  if  you  don’t  mind 
my  saying  so,  a good  deal  because  they’re  unmarrigeable. 
Men,  after  all,  the  nice  ones— by  which  I mean  the  possible 
ones— are  not  on  the  lookout  for  little  brides  whose  usual 
associates  are  so  up  to  snuff.  It’s  not  their  idea  that  the 
girls  they  marry  shall  already  have  been  pitchforked— by 
talk  and  contacts  and  visits  and  newspapers,  and  the  way 
the  poor  creatures  rush  about  and  all  the  extraordinary 
things  they  do— quite  into  everything.  A girl’s  most  in- 
telligent friend  is  her  mother — or  the  relative  acting  as 
such.  Perhaps  you  consider  that  Tishy  takes  your 
place!” 

Mrs.  Brookenham  waited  so  long  to  say  what  she  con- 
sidered that,  before  she  next  spoke,  the  question  appeared 
to  have  dropped.  Then  she  only  replied,  as  if  suddenly 
remembering  her  manners:  " Won’t  you  eat  something?” 
She  indicated  a particular  plate.  “ One  of  the  nice  little 
round  ones?”  The  Duchess  appropriated  a nice  little 
round  one,  and  her  hostess  presently  went  on:  “There’s 
one  thing  I mustn’t  forget—  dou’t  let  us  eat  them  all.  I 
believe  they’re  what  Lord  Petherton  really  comes  for.” 

The  Duchess  finished  her  mouthful  imperturbably  be- 
fore she  took  this  up.  " Does  he  come  so  often?” 

Mrs.  Brookenham  hesitated.  “I  don’t  know  what  he 
calls  it;  but  he  said  yesterday  that  he’d  come  to-day.  I’ve 
had  tea  earlier  for  you,”  she  went  on  with  her  most  mel- 
ancholy kindness— "and  lie’s  always  lute.  But  we  mustn’t, 
between  us,  lick  the  platter  clean.” 

The  Duchess  entered  very  sufficiently  into  her  compan- 
ion’s tone.  “Oh.  I don’t  feel  at  all  obliged  lo  consider 
him,  for  he  has  not,  of  late,  particularly  put  himself  out 
for  me.  He  has  not  been  to  see  me  since  I dou’t  know 
when,  and  the  last  time  he  did  come  he  brought  Mr. 
Mitchett.” 

“ Here  it  was  the  other  way  round.  It  was  Mr.  Mitcliett, 
last  year,  who  first  brought  Lord  Petherton.” 

“And  who,”  asked  the  Duchess,  "had  first  brought 
Mr.  Mitchett?” 

Mrs.  Brookenham  meeting  her  friend’s  eyes,  looked  for 
an  instant  as  if  trying  to  remember.  “I  give  it  up.  I 
muddle  beginnings.” 

“That  doesn’t  matter,  if  you  only  make  them,”  the 
Duchess  smiled. 

“No,  does  it?”  To  which  Mrs.  Brookenham  added: 
“Did  he  bring  Mr.  Mitchett  for  Aggie?” 

“If  he  did  they  will  have  been  disappointed.  Neither 
of  them  has  seen,  iu  my  house,  the  tip  of  her  nose.”  The 
Ducliess  announced  this  circumstance  with  a pomp  of 
pride. 

“ Ah,  but  with  your  ideas  that  doesn’t  prevent.  ’ 

“Prevent  wliat?” 

“ Why,  what  you  call,  I suppose,  the  pourparlers.'' 

“For  Aggie’s  hand?  My  dear,” said  the  Duchess,  “ I’m 
glad  you  do  me  the  justice  of  feeling  that  I’m  a person  to 
take  time  by  the  forelock.  It  was  not,  as  you  seem  to  re- 
member, with  the  sight  of  Mr.  Mitchett  that  the  question 
of  Aggie's  hand  began  to  occupy  me.  I should  be  ashamed 
of  myself  if  it  were  uot  constantly  before  me  and  if  I lmd 
not  my  feelers  out  in  more  quarters  than  one.  But  I’ve 
not  so  much  as  thought  of  Mr.  Mitchett — who,  rich  as  he 
may  be,  is  the  son  of  a shoemaker  and  superlatively  hid- 
eous— for  a reason  I don’t  at  all  mind  telling  you.  Don’t 
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be  outraged  it  I say  .that  I'™ ^rf“r'"1i,f1  ““she  paused— 
yourself  would  find  failure  of  assurance,  from 

at  present  with  a moment!  y ej  a hurst  of 

which  she  rallied,  n(J|(|e.  “Forgiveineif  I justle'* 

earnestness  that  itrikes  nie  I'm  stupefied  at  your 

you  once  for  all  how  ii sir  kes  m lntcre8t  0r  your  duty, 

not  seeming  to  recognize  u her  }om  (q  m(,_in  y0Ur 

Oh,  1 know  you  want  to,  but  you  app  ^ ^ They  re 
perfect  good  faith.  c«urse  m^e  ol|l,  your  inter- 
one  and  the  same  thl  g,  ^ it  a8  p)ain  „s  a pikestaff 
fhing  to'fo  with  kandaiaaimply  to  marry  her- 


" Why  isn't™  as  plain  as  a pikestaff 
that  liie  thing  to  do  with  it 

and  to  marry  her  soon?  (|  be r downstairs-at 

while  you  cun.  If  y . j gt  WOnder — your  rent- 

edy Cis'to  ^ta^i’the  Vght  Vlternative.  Don't  send  her  to 

T,''&  her  to  Mr.  MitehettT 

sentfully  quavered.  H ../there  was  no  irriiation  m 
her  voice  ' 'flow  ^o  you  know,  Jane,  that  1 don't  want 

'^The  Dufhe^?looked  at  h^  wi^h  an^audacU^confhmed 

by  the  absence  from  her  face  ote  J ^ Engli9ll  false 

f^tions T'TJf  S"* 

ES  St  way  of  keepifig  he?  out  of  it  as  throwing  her 
into  a worse—”  thin«a  to  me!”  Mrs.  Brooken- 

““SHIS—1 

’rfefthft^e^iS" tfscem  tno  gcate!'b„t  that  fhe  had 

o,rdf.Lftoom'If  one  were  lo  take  up  know, 

t* 

p~" i*  se:  s»- 

^dtih'  mie  ,SyCre?Vo..ywoK?e,dly  very  much 

“As  much  of  Tishy  as  she  wants —after.  But  not  btfoic. 

“ WeH— snyt?after  Mr.  Mitchett.  Mr.  Mitcbett  won't 

t8?8 And  wimt^are  four'groiinds  for  assuming  that  lie'll 
take  her  at  all?"  Then  as  the  Duchess  hung  fire  a mo- 
ment ■ “ Have  you  got  it  by  chance  from  Lord  Pelt,e!l°" ' , 
The  eves  of  the  two  women  met  for  a little  on  tins,  and 
there  mfght  have  been  a consequence  of  it  in  the  manner 
of  the  rejoinder.  “ I've  got  it  fro^1_n0,!'  ^el 


; being  a fool 

Men!  I repeat,* like  the  girl?  ‘>>ey  ">“rry-' " thcy 

“Oh,  1 already  knew  your  old  songl  The  way  tncy 
like  tlie  girls  they  don't  marry  seems  to  be,  Mis.  Brook 
enham  mused,  “what  more' immediately  concerns  us. 

Y0u  lind  better  wait  till  you  have  made  Aggie  s fortune, 
nc"rha  >9  to  be  so  sure  of  the  working  of  your  system. 
Excuse  me,  darling,  if  I don’t  t^e  you  for  an  exan^® 
until  you've  a little  more  successfully  become  one.  t he 
sort  ot  men  I know  anytliiug  about,  at  any  vale,  are  not 
looking  for  meclianical  dulls.  They  re  looking  foi  smart, 

Clock,  “What  is  Mr.Van- 

^Hcr'hostess  appeared  to  oblige  her  by  anxiously  think- 
in  rr  “ Oil,  he.  I’m  afraid,  poor  dear— for  nothing  at  alll 
¥he  Duchess  had  taken  off  a glove  to  appease  her  ap- 
petite, and  now,  drawing  it  on,  she  smoothed  it  down.  1 
think  lie  has  his  ideas.” 

“The  same  as  yours?” 

*•  Well,  more  like  them  than  like  yours 
“ Ah  perhaps  then — for  he  and  I,”  said  Mrs.  Brooken- 
lmm  “don’t  agree,  I think,  on  two  things  in  the  world. 
You’ think  poor  Milchy  then,”  she  went  on,  “ who  s the 
son  of  a shoemaker  and  who  might  be  the  grandson  of  a 
grasshopper,  good  enough  for  my  child.’  . 

The  Duchess  appreciated  for  a moment  the  superior  fit 
of  her  glove.  “ I look  facts  in  the  face.  It’s  exactly 
what  I'm  doing  for  Aggie.”  Then  she  broke  into^a  certain 
conscious  airiness.  “IVhat  are  you  giving  her? 

But  Mrs.  Brookenhnm  took  without  wincing  whatever, 
as  between  a masterful  relative  and  an  exposed  frivolity, 
might  have  been  the  sting  of  it.  “ That  you  must  ask 
Edward.  I haven’t  the  least  idea." 

“There  you  are  again— the  virtuous  English  raotueri 
I’ve  got  Aggie’s  little  fortune  in  au  old  stocking,  and  I 
count  it  over  every  night.  If  you’ve  no  old  stocking  for 
Nanda,  there  are  worse  fates  than  shoemakers  and  mass- 
hoppers.  Even  with  one.  you  know,  I don’t  at  all  say 
that  I should  sniff  at  poor  Mitchy.  We  must  take  what 
we  can  get,  and  I shall  be  the  first  to  take  it.  You  can  t 
have  everything  for  ninepence."  And  the  Duchess  got 
up,  shining,  however,  with  a confessed  light  of  fantasy. 

“ Speak  to  him,  my  dear— speak  to  him!” 

“ Do  vou  mean  offer  him  my  child?” 

The  Duchess  laughed  at  the  intonation.  “There  you 
are  once  more— rows  autres!  If  you’re  shocked  at  the 
idea,  you  place  drolement  your  delicacy.  I'd  offer  mine 
to  the  son  of  a chimney-sweep  if  the  principal  guarantees 
were  there.  Narnia’s  charming— you  don’t  do  her  justice. 

I don’t  say  Mr.  Mitchett  is  either  beautiful  or  noble,  and 
he  hasn't  as  much  distinction  as  would  cover  the  bead  of 
a pin.  He  takes,  moreover,  his  ease  in  talk — but  that,” 
added  the  Duchess  with  decision,  “ is  much  a matter  of 
whom  he  talks  with.  And  after  marriage,  what  does  it 
signify?  He  has  twenty  thousand  a year,  an  excellent 
idea  of  how  to  take  Care  of  it  and  a good  disposition.” 

Mrs.  Brookeuham  sat  still;  she  only  looked  up  at  her 
friend.  “ Is  it  by  Lord  Petherton  that  you  know  of  his 
excellent  idea?” 

The  Duchess  showed  she  was  challenged,  but  also  that, 
she  was  indulgent  “ I go  by  my  impression.  But  Lord 
Petherton  ha*  spoken  for  him.” 

••  He  ought  to  do  that.”  said  Mrs.  Brookenham— “ since 
he  wholly  lives  on  him.” 

“Lord  Petherton— on  Mr.  Mitchett?”  The  Duchess 
stared,  but  rather  in  amusement  than  in  horror.  “ Why, 
hasn't  he  a— property  V 

‘ The  loveliest..  Mr.  Mitchett’s  his  properly.  Didn’t 
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you  know*"  There  was  an  artless  wail  in  Mrs.  Brooken- 
bn:nil?wrPshould  Iknow-stm 

rather  happy  to  fecl  rnyse  ’ assure  you— how 

^^r^loo^  XuY'in'Tour  social  scandals  and 
thi”^;we  don't  call  that  a social  scandal!"  Mrs.  Brook- 
enham inimitably  , , you'd  have  the  way  that 

! "X  stream  of  Mr.  itteh- 

ett's  wealth."  onel"— Mrs.  Brookenham 

ke;^  J&Vk  *wnB  u9  tbing 

b°" 8l“h.m  oe^rSveuTany,”  the  Duchess  contentedly 

imagine,  made  so  raflny  Pr^D  f'  nothing!”  On  which, 

was  s. » -i  ■'  •“  •- 

should  tee  Mr.  Mitchett." 

“Shall  I find  him  too,  then? 

" but  I understand,  then,  that  I m free. 

ajf'Uenft]us!!assl.e  was  off,.''  Ah,  dear  old  Ed- 

istsi Ispff 

cousin^was  quTte  consistent  with  a view,  early  arrived  at. 
of  the  absurdity  of  any  fuss  about  her. 

VI. 

When  Mr,  Brookenham  appeared  his  wife  was  prompt. 
“ She's  coming  back  for  Lord  Petherton. 

“Oh!"  he  simply  said. 

“There’s  something  between  them. 

" Oh!"  he  merely  repeated.  But  it  would  have  take 
many  such  sounds  on  his  part  to  represent  a spirit  of 
spouse  discernible  to  any  one  but  ids  wife  T 

“ There  have  been  tilings  before,  she  went  on,  bull 
haven't  felt  sure.  Don't  you  know  bow  one  has  some- 

“Teoukl  not’  be  said  of  Edward  Brookenham,  who  seem- 


“ Well1  Idare  say  lots  of  men  could  tell  you  She  s no 
older  than  any  one  else.  She  lias  also  such  great  elements 
“Oh  I dure  say  she's  all  right,"  Brookenham  relumed 
ns  i/his  inteiesUn  the  case  had  dropped.  You  might  have 
felt  you  got  a little  nearer  to  him  on  guessing  that,  in  so 
fe,t  X ^ a r-irrlp  satiety  was  never  far  from  him. 

PC“PI  mean  foi  instance  she  lias  such  a grand  idea  of  duty. 
She  thinks  we’re  nowhere?" 

“ With  our  children — with  our  home  life.  She  s awfully 
d0*Tishy’r— brookenham  appeared  for  a moment  at  a 


cd  mbemMor  sitting  down,  more  hinges  than  most  men, 
tliat°he  looked  as  if  he  knew  either  thfs  or  ai.yUung  el^ 


He  had  a pale,  cold  fare,  marked  and  made  regular,  made 
even  in  a manner  handsome,  by  a hardness  of  line  ln 
oddly  there  was  no  significance,  no  accent,  Clean-Shaven, 
slightly  bald,  with  unlighted  gray  eyes  and  a mouth  that 
gave  the  impression  of  not  working  easily,  lie  suggested 
a stippled  drawing  by  an  inferior  master  I'enn.1”"™; 
over  and  stiff,  and  with  the  air  of  having  here  and  there 
in  his  person  a hone  or  two  more  than  Ins  share,  lie  had 
once  or  twice,  nt  fancy  balls,  been  thought  striking  in  a 
dress  copied  from  one  of  Holbein's  English  portraits. 
But  when  once  some  such  meaning  ns  that  had  been  put 
into  him  it  look  a long  time  to  put  another,  a longer  time 
lhau  even  his  extreme  exposure,  or  anybody  s study  ot 
the  problem,  lmd  yet  made  possible.  If  anything  par- 
ticular lmd  finally  been  expected  from  him  it  might  have 
been  a summary  of  the  things  he  had  not  said,  but  there 
was  something  in  him  that  had  long  since  pacified  impa- 
tience and  drugged  curiosity.  He  had  never  in  bis  life 
answered  such  a question  as  his  wife  hud  just  put  him 
and  which  she  would  not  have  put  had  she  feared  a reply. 

So  dry  and  decent  and  even  distinguished  did  lie  look,  as 
if  he  had  positively  been  created  to  meet  a propriety  and 
match  some  other  piece,  his  wife,  with  her  notorious  per- 
ceptions, would  no  more  have  appealed  to  him  seriously 
on  a general  proposition  than  she  would,  for  such  a re- 
sponse, have  rung  the  drawing-room  bell.  He  wns  none 
the  less  held  to  have  a great  general  adequacy.  What 

is  it  that’s  between  them?”  he  demanded. 

“ What’s  between  any  woman  and  the  man  she  s making 

UP“tWhy,  there  may  often  be  nothing.  I didn’t  know  she 
even  particularly  knew  him,"  Brookenham  added. 

“ It’s  exactly  what  she  would  like  to  prevent  any  one  s 
knowing,  and  her  coming  here  to  be  with  him  when  she 
knows  I know  she  knows — don’t  you  see? — that  lies  to 
be  here,  is  just  one  of  those  calculations  that  are  subtle 
enough  to  put  off  the  scent  a woman  who  Iiiib  hut  half  a 
nose."  Mrs.  Brookenham,  ns  she  spoke,  appeared  to  testify, 
by  the  pretty  star-gazing  way  she  thrust  it  into  the  air, .to 
her  own  possession  of  the  whole  of  such  s feature.  ‘ I 
don't  know  yet  quite  what  I think,  but  one  wnkes  up  to 
such  tilings  soon  enough.” 

“ Do  you  suppose*  it’s  her  idea  that  he’ll  marry  her? 
Brookenham  asked  in  his  colorless  way. 

“ Mv dear  Edward!"  his  wife  murmured  for  all  answer. 

“ But  if  she  can  see  him  in  other  places  why  should  she 
want  to  see  him  here?"  Edward  persisted  in  a voice  des- 
titute of  intonation. 

Mrs.  Brookenham  had  plenty  of  that.  “ Do  you  mean 
if  she  can  see  him  in  his  own  house?” 

“ No  cream,  please,"  her  husband  said.  “ Hasn’t  she  a 
house  too?” 

“ Yes,  but  so  pervaded  all  over  by  Aggie  and  Miss  Mer- 
rimun.” 

“ Oh!”  Brookenham  observed. 

“ There  has  always  been  some  man — I've  always  known 
there  bus.  And  now  it's  Petherton,”  said  his  companion. 
" But  where’s  the  attraction?" 

“ In  him  f Why,  lots  of  women  could  tell  you.  Pether- 


“'Tishy  Grendon— and  her  craze  for  Nanda.” 

“ Hus  she  a craze  for  Narnia?” 

“ Surely  I told  you  Nanda’s  lo  be  with  her  for  Easter 
■ ' I believe  you  did,”  Brookenham  bethought  himself, 

“but  you  didn’t  say  anytliiug  about  a craze.  And  where  s 

That  is  lie  will  be  by  dinner.  He 

has  just  gone.” 

“ whyl'by  fheSOTufVestern.  They’ll  send  lo  meet 

h'Brookcnhnm  appeared  lo  view  this  statement  for  a mo- 
men  ° in  the  dry  light  of  experience.  “ They  11  only  send 

” “O?  couree'then’there'll  he  others-lois.  The  more  the 

beThi8fyoung°raan’s  father  was  silent  n little.  “ Perhaps 

~“  Ah?'  saidtomol'ln-r.  “ however  Harold  plays,  lie  lias 

a “He0has"a"way,  too,  of  being  a hopeless  nss.  Wl.at  I 
meant  was  how  he  conies  there  at  all,  Brookenhnm  ex- 

p1  “'wiiy,  as  any  one  comes-by  being  invited.  She  wrote 

t0 Brookenham  was  discoverably  affecicil  by  this  fact,  but 
it  would  not  have  lieen  possible  to  say  if  Ins  satisfaction 
exceeded  his  surprise.  “ To  Harold?  Very ■ good-naiurcd 
He  lmd  anol her  short  reflection,  nrtcr  winch  lie  com  mueiL 
“ If  tliey  don't  send,  lie'll  he  in  for  five  miles  in  a fly 
and  Hie  man  will  see  that  he  gels  his  money. 

“ They  mil  send— after  her  note. 

Mrs^Brookenham's  melancholy  eyes  seemed,  from  afar, 
lo  ruti  over  the  page.  “ I don't  remember-but  it  was 

^Agaiif'Brookenham  meditated.  ‘‘That. oflen  doesn’t 
nrevent  one’s  being  let  in  for  ten  shillings.  , 

P There  was  more  gloom  in  this  view  than  his  wlfe  had 
desired  to  produce  “ Well,  my  dear  Edward,  wlmt  do 
you  want  me  to  do?  Whatever  a young  man  doea,  it  secmB 
to  me,  lie’s  let  in  for  ten  shillings.  . T ,,  . 

“Ah,  but  he  needn’t  be — that  s my  point.  I wasn 

b' Harold's  mother  took  up  her  book  again  " !Pfb,?p8 
you  weren’t  the  same  successl  I mean  a .such ' P'“^-  . 

* “ Well  I didn’t  borrow  money  to  make  me  one  as  1 
Lave  a sharp  idea  our  young  scamp  does. 

Mrs.  Brookenham  hesitated.  From  whom  do  joi 

™He  looked  aTlicr  as  if  her  vaguenesB  might  he  assumed. 
“No  Tliey,  I take  it,  are  not  quite  no  cordial  lo  him. 
as  you  call  it,  as  the  old  ladies.  He  gets  it  from  Mitchy. 

“ Oh’"  said  Mrs.  Brookenham.  “ Are  you  very  sure? 

8h&lbhadTor'«pe»ud  put  his  empty  cup  hack  upon  the 
tea  table  wandering  afterwards  a little  about  the  room 
andTooking  om  asciis  wife  had  done  half  an  tour  Mom, 
lit  tile  dreary  rain  and  the  now  duskier  ugliness.  He  re 

veiled,  in  this  attitude,  with  a complete  iinconscimisnras 

of  making  for  irritation,  to  a question  tliey  m ght  > * sup 
posed  to  have  dropped.  “ He'll  have  a lovely  rive  for 
his  money!"  His  companion,  however  said  notl  m^  and 
he  presently  came  round  again  No,  1 m n01tfa!'a"  , 5j 
sure  — of  his  having  had  it  from  Mitchy.  If  1 were, 

8"“"wua°t  wouidyou'do?"  She  put  it  as  if  she  couldn't 
possibly  imagine. 

“I  would  speak  to  him. 

"No— thatmight  just  put  it  into  Ills  heari.”  Bremkem 

ham  walked  up  and  down  a little  with  h'S  hands 
pockets;  then,  with  a complete  concealment  of  the  steps 
Sf  the  transition,  “Where  are  we  dining  to-night?  he 

bT“U$owhere,  thank  Heaven.  We  grace  our  own  hoard. 

“ Oh— with  those  fellows,  as  you  said,  and  Jane? 

“ That’s  not  for  dinner.  The  Baggers  and  Mary  r 

thorpe  and— upon  my  word  I forget.  nr^nbeniiam 

“ You'll  see  wlicn  she  comes,  suggested  Brookenham, 

who  was  again  at  the  window  „ , . lf 

“ It  isn't  a she— it's  two  or  Ihree  he  s,  I"  V‘sk”'„ 
replied  with  her  indifferent  anxiety.  But  I d >n  l k" 
what  dinner  it  is,"  slie  bethouglit  herself;  1 may  he  the 
one  lhat's  after  Easter.  Then  that  ones  this  one,  she 
added  with  her  eyes  once  more  on  her  book  . 

“ Well,  it's  a relief  to  dine  at  home  —and 
faced  about.  “Would  you  mind  finding  out?  he  asked 
with  some  abruptness. 

“ Do  you  mean  who’s  to  dine? 

“No,  that  doesn’t  matter.  But  whether  Mitchy  has 
come  down."  , „ 

“ I can  onlv  find  out  by  asking  him. 

“Oh,  / could  ask  him.”  He  seemed  disappointed  at 
bis  wife's  want  of  resource. 

“ And  you  don’t  want  to?"  __pftv 

He  looked  coldly,  from  before  the  fire,  over  her  pre  W . 
brown,  lient  head.  “ It  will  he  sucli  a beastly  bore  if 

“ And  you  think  poor  I can  make  him  not  admit  it?  She 
put  the  question  ns  if  it  were  really  her  own  th°u£''l  • 
but  tliey  were  a couple  who  could,  even  face  to  face 
unlike  the  augurs  behind  the  altar,  tUinlt  tliese  P 
without  laughing.  “ If  he  should-  admit  it,  Mrs.  I 
enham  threw  in,  “ will  you  give  me  the  money  « 

“ The  money?” 

“ To  pay  him  back."  . 

She  had  now  raised  her  eyes  to  her  husband,  but,  iuru- 
inrr  si  wav,  be  failed  to  meet.  them.  “ He’ll  deny  it. 
“Well  if  thev  all  deny  it,”  she  presently  remartea. 
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them  to  come  down  on  us!  But  that’s  the  advantage,” 
she  almost  prattled  on,  “of  having  so  many  such  charm- 
ing friends— they  don't  come  down.” 

This  again  was  a remark  of  a sweep  that  there  appeared 
to  be  nothing  in  Brookenham’s  mind  to  match;  so  that, 
scarcely  pausing  in  the  walk  into  which  he  had  again 
fallen,  he  only  said:  “Who  do  you  mean  by  ‘all’  ?” 

" Why,  if  he  has  had  auy thing  from  Mitchy,  I dare  say 
he  has  had  something  from  Van.” 

“ Oh!”  Brookenbam  returned,  as  if  with  a still  greater 
drop  of  interest. 

“They  oughtn’t  to  do  it,”  she  declared;  “they  ought 
to  tell  us,  and  when  they  dou’t  it  serves  them  right.” 
Even  this  observation,  however,  failed  to  rouse  in  her 
husband  a response,  and,  as  she  had  quite  formed  the 
habit  of  doing,  she  philosophically  nnswered  herself. 
“ But  I don’t  suppose  they  do  it  on  spec.” 

It  was  less  apparent  than  ever  what  Edward  supposed. 
“Oh,  Vau  hasn’t  money  to  chuck  about.” 

“ Ah,  I only  mean  a sovereign  here  and  there.” 

" Well,” Brookenbam  threw  out  after  another  turn,  “I 
think  Van,  you  know',  is  your  affair." 

“It  aft  seems  to  be  my  affair!” she  exclaimed  with  too 
dolorous  a little  wail  to  have  other  than  a comic  effect. 
“And  of  course  then  it  will  be  still  more  so  if  he  should 
begin  to  apply  to  Mr.  Longdon.” 

"We  must  stop  that  before  he  applies,”  said  Brook- 
euham. 

"Do  you  mean  by  warning  Mr.  Longdon  and  request- 
ing  him  immediately  to  tell  us?  That  wou’t  be  very  plea- 
sant,” Mrs.  Brookenbam  sighed. 

“ Well,  then,  wait  and  see.” 

She  waited  only  n minute — it  might  have  seemed  that 
she  already  saw.  “I  wraut  him  to  be  kind  to  Harold,  and 
I can’t  help  thinking  he  will.” 

“Yes,  but  I fancy  that  that  will  be  his  notion  of  it — 
keeping  him  from  making  debts.  I dare  say  one  needn’t 
trouble  about  him,”  Brookenbam  added.  “ He  can  take 
care  of  himself.” 


“ He  appears  to  have  done  so  pretty  well  all  these 
years,”  Ins  wife  mused.  “ As  I saw  him  in  my  childhood 
I see  him  now,  and  I see  now  that  I saw  then  even  how 
awfully  in  love  he  was  with  mamma.  He’s  too  lovely 
about  mamma,”  Mrs.  Brookenbam  pursued. 

“ Oh!”  her  husband  replied. 

This  delicate  past  held  her  a moment.  “ I see  now  I 
must  have  known  a lot  as  a child.” 

"Oh!”  her  companion  repeated. 

“ I want  him  to  take  an  interest  in  us.  Above  all  in  llic 
children.  He  ought  to  like  us  ” — she  followed  it  up.  “ It 
will  be  a sort  of  ‘ poetic  justice.’  He  sees,  himself,  the 
reasons,  und  we  mustn’t  prevent  it.”  She  turned  the  pos- 
sibilities over  a moment,  but  they  produced  another  soft 
wail.  “The  thing  is  that  I don’t  see  how  he  can  like 
Harold.” 

“Then  lie  won’t  lend  him  money,”  said  Brookenbam. 
This  contingency  too  she  considered.  “ You  make  me 
feel  as  if  I wished  lie  would — which  is  too  dreadful.  And 
I don’t  think  he  realiv  likes  me,”  she  went  on. 

“ Oh!”  her  husband  again  ejaculated. 

“I  mean  not  utterly  really.  He  lias  to  try  to.  Blit  it 
won’t  make  auy  difference,”  she  next  remarked. 

“ Do  you  meun  his  trying?”  Brookeulmm  inquired. 

“No — I mean  his  not  succeeding.  He’ll  be  just  the 
same."  She  saw  it  steadily.  **  On  account  of  mamma.” 

Her  husbaud  also,  with  his  perfect  propriety,  put  it  be- 
fore himself.  “And  will  he — on  account  of  your  mother 
— also  like  met ” 

Mrs.  Brookenbam  weighed  it.  “No,  Edward.”  She 
covered  him  with  her  loveliest  expression.  “No,  not 
really,  either.  But  it  won’t  make  any  difference."  This 
time  she  had  pulled  him  up. 

“ Not  if  he  doesn’t  like  Harold,  or  like  you,  or  like  me?” 
Brookenhnm,  clearly,  found  himself  able  to  accept  only 
tlie  premise. 

“ He’ll  be  perfectly  loyul.  It  will  be  the  advantage  of 
mamma!”  Mrs.  Brookenham  excluimed.  “ Mamma,  Ed- 
ward,” she  brought  out  with  a flash  of  solemnity — 
“mamma  was  wonderful.  There  have  been  times  when 
I’ve  felt  that  she’s  still  with  us,  but  Mr.  Lougdou  makes  it 
vivid.  Whether  she’s  with  me  or  not.  at  auy  rate,  she’s 
with  him — so  that  when  lie’s  with  me,  don’t  you  see — ?” 

“It comes  to  the  same  thing?”  her  husband  intelligently 
asked.  “ I see.  And  when  was  he  with  you  last?’ 

“ Not  since  the  day  he  dined — but  that  was  only  last 
week.  He  il  come  soon— I know  from  Van.” 

“ And  what  does  Van  know?  ’ 

“Ob,  all  sorts  of  things.  He  has  taken  the  greatest 
fancy  to  h»:  • " 

“ The  olu  uian — to  Van?” 

“ Van  to  Mr.  Longdon.  Aud  the  other  way  too.  Mr. 

Longdon  has  been  most  kind  to  him.” 

Brookenham  still  moved  about.  “ Well,  if  lie  likes  Van 
and  doesn’t  like  us,  what  good  will  that  do  us?  , 

“ You  would  understand  soon  enough  if  you  felt  Van  s 
loyalty.”  , „ . 

“Ob,  the  things  you  expect  me  to  feel,  my  dear.  Ed- 
ward Brookenbam  lightly  moaned. 

“Well,  it  doesn’t  matter.  But  he  it  as  loyal  to  me  as 
Mr.  Longdon  to  mamma.”  , 

The  statement  produced  on  Brookenham  s part  an  un- 
usual vision  of  the  comedy  of  things.  “ Every  Jenny  lias 
her  Jockey!”  Yet  perhaps — remarkably  enougn—tneie 
was  even  more  imagination  in  his  next  words.  “ Aud  wliat 
sort  of  means—?”  * ,,  . . 

“Mr.  Longdon?  Oh,  very  good.  Mamma  wouldnt 
have  been  the  loser.  Not  that  she  cared.  He  must  like 
Narnia,”  Mrs.  Brookeulmm  wound  up.  . 

Her  companion  appeared  lo  look  at  the  idea  and  then 
meet  it.  “ He’ll  have  to  sec  her  first.”  , 

“Oh,  he  shall  see  her!”  Mrs.  Brookenbam  affirmed. 
“ It’s  time  for  her,  at  any  rate,  to  sit  downstairs.  ^ 

“ It  was  time,  you  know,  I thought,  a year  ago.  ^ 

“ Yes,  I know  wliat  you  thought.  But  it  wasn  t. 

She  bad  sDokeu  with  decision,  but  he  seemed  unwilling 
to  concede  the  point.  “You  admitted  yourself  that  she 
was  ready.”  _ , T » 

“ She  was  ready— yes.  But  I wasn  t.  I am  now 
Mrs.  Brookenbam,  with  a fine  emphasis  on  her  rnlveru, 
proclaimed,  as  she  turned  to  meet  the  opening  of  the 
and  the  appearance  of  the  butler,  whose  announcement— 
“Lord  Petherton  and  Mr.  Mitchctt ’’-might,  for  an  ob- 
server, have  seemed  immediately  to  offer  suppoit  to  net 
chauged  state. 

[to  be  continued  ] 


AN  AMEK1CAN  RAILROAD  IN  CHINA. 

A combination  of  British  and  American  capitalists  is 
to  take  an  important  pnrt  in  the  opening  of  China.  A 
syndicate,  headed  by  Calvin  S.  Brice  aud  F.  P.  Olcoit,  lias 
obtained  a concession  to  build  a railroad  from  Han  kow, 
at  the  head  of  navigation  on  the  Yang  tse  kiang  River, 
south  to  Canton,  and  thence  to  the  sea.  The  company 
has  coal  mining  privileges  and  other  concessions,  aud  it 
Plans  to  develop  trade  between  England  and  the  United 
States  and  all  the  southern  part  of  China,  much  of  which 
has  been  until  this  time  inaccessible  to  the  white  man. 
The  surveying  party,  which  sails  from  San  Francisco  for 
the  Orient  about  the  10th  of  October,  will  carry  on  much 
of  its  work  on  ground  heretofore  unexplored,  und  in  prov- 
inces which  have  furnished  much  of  the  seed  of  rebellion 
in  China. 

This  concession,  following  quickly  on  the  concession 
to  a Belgian  syndicate  to  complete  the  line  from  Peking 
to  Han  kow,  promises  to  give  China,  within  five  or  six 
years,  means  of  communication  between  the  capital  and 
the  most  southerly  province  of  the  empire  by  a railroad 
which  will  be  so  far  inland  as  to  be  protected  from  a for- 
eign foe  except  at  its  termini.  It  will  afford  a means  of 
sending  troops  into  the  rebellious  provinces  to  the  south, 
and  in  that  way  will  help  assure  the  security  of  the 
reigning  dynasty.  But,  what  seems  more  important,  this 
concession,  providing  for  the  construction  of  a road  by 
American  capitalists  through  the  chief  British  sphere  of 
influence,  may  give  China  that  guarantee  of  the  integrity 
of  her  empire  which  she  has  hoped  to  achieve  by  a com- 
bination of  British  aud  American  trade  interests,  and 
through  the  joint  influence  of  British  aud  American  diplo- 
macy. This  feature  of  the  arrangement  is  one  which  will 
probably  not  lie  made  public  in  detail.  The  concession 
will  be  a matter  of  public  record  in  this  country  as  soon 
as  the  report  of  our  minister  at  Peking  is  received.  Al- 
ready it  has  been  made  public  there  through  an  imperial 
decree. 


The  concession  has  been  granted  to  the  American  China 
Development  Company,  T.  Sanford  Beatty  secretary 
and  treasurer,  au  organization  incorporated  uuder  the 
laws  of  New  Jersey,  with  a capital  of  a million  dollars; 
the  stock  of  this  company  is  owned  by  the  Chinese  Rail- 
way Syndicate.  The  chief  members  of  this  syndicate  are 
representatives  of  the  Standard  Oil  Company,  the  Ameri- 
can Sugar-Refining  Company,  the  Arbuckle  Coffee  Com- 
pany, the  Carnegie  Steel  ami  Iron  Company  (Limited); 
George  F.  Baker,  president  of  the  First  National  Bank; 
F.  P.  Olcott,  of  the  Central  Trust  Company;  E.  IL  Harri- 
man,  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad;  C.  A.  Griscom,  of  the 
American  Line;  Arthur  Sewall,  of  Maine;  Edward  K. 
Adams,  John  G.  Moore,  Grant  B.  Schley,  Levi  P.  Morton, 
J.  Pierpont  Morgan,  Sheldon  & Company;  Kuhn.  Loeb.A 
Company;  Maitland,  Coppell,  & Company;  J.  I.  Water- 
bury,  Henry  \V.  Canuon,  aud  James  Stillman. 

This  syndicate  lias  lieen  in  negotiation  for  a Chinese 
concession  for  three  years,  but  some  hitch  has  always  oc- 
curred at  critical  moments,  and  nothing  was  accomplished. 
After  $30,000  had  been  paid  out  for  cable  despatches,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  carry  on  the  negotiations  at 
Washington  instead  of  at  Peking.  The  Chinese  govern- 
ment gave  authority  to  the  minister  at  Washington,  Mr. 
Wu  rl’ing  Fang,  to  make  a contract  with  the  American 
China  Development  Company.  The  company  authorized 
Mr.  A.  W.  Bash  to  represent  it  at  Washington.  Mr.  Bush 
went  to  Washington,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Thurlow  Weed 
Barnes,  and,  sitting  at  a table  in  the  Chinese  Legation, 
witha  pad  of  paper  and  a pencil  before  him. he  negotiated 
with  the  representative  of  400,000.000  people  a contract 
involving  the  expenditure  of  $40,000,000.  t 

The  Chinese  minister  sat  opposite  Mr.  Bash.  No  in- 
termediary was  needed.  Mr.  Wu  speaks  English  fluently. 
He  was  for  some  years  a member  of  the  English  bar.  He 
is  a man  of  keen  intelligence,  with  a thorough  knowledge 
of  Western  civilization,  and  perhaps  better  informed  as 
to  the  needs  of  bis  country  than  any  other  of  her  people. 

As  soon  as  Mr.  Wu  and  the  representative  of  the  Brice 
syndicate  agreed  to  a proposition,  it  was  written  down. 
On  the  14th  of  April  the  contract  was  completed  and 
sigued;  on  the  21st  of  April  it  was  ratified  by  the  Em- 
peror. One  of  its  requirements  was  that  a forfeit  of 
$100  000  should  be  deposited  by  the  syndicate.  The  de- 
claration of  war  with  Spain  intervened  to  prevent  the 
performance  of  the  contract,  but  the  Chinese  government 
granted  the  syndicate  an  extension  of  time.  Recently  the 
forfeit  was  deposited,  and  preparations  were  made  for. 
sending  the  first  party  of  engineers  to  China,  headed  by 
General  William  Barclay  Parsons,  recently  chief  engineer 
of  the  Rapid  Transit  Commission.  At  the  same  time 
arrangements  were  begun  for  floating  the  bonds  which 
ilie  Chinese  government  will  issue  for  the  construction  of 

^Theconcession  negotiated  at  Washington  grants  to  the 
syndicate  the  exclusive  privilege  of  building  a railway 
from  Han  kow,  which  is  700  miles  west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Yang  tse-kiang  River,  to  Canton,  and  thence  to  tlie 
sea  There  will  be  two  southern  termini,  one  at  each 
side  of  the  mouth  of  the  Clm-kiung,  or  Canton  RJv®r-  , 

It  is  stipulated  that  the  American  company  shall  end 
the  money  for  the  construction  of  the  road,  the  amount  de- 
pending on  the  report  of  the  American  engineers  now  be- 
ing sent  out.  The  cost  is  estimated  at  about  S40;™0^*. 
as  the  railway  is  to  be  built  in  a thoroughly  substantial 
manner,  on  modern  lines,  und  the  company  is  to  furuish 
docks  and  warehouses,  and  many  connections  to  mipoi- 
tant  towns.  The  main  line  will  be  about  900  mile,  long: 
the  branches,  100  miles  or  more.  Tlie  loan  is  lo  be  based 
on  an  issue  of  imperial  Chinese  government  eunrardeed 
bonds  bearing  five  per  cent,  interest  in  gold.  Tli<  se  bonds 
are  issued  lo  tlie  syndicate  at  a small  discount  1 hey  aie 
to  run  for  fifty  years.  At  the  expiration  of  Unit  time  the 
Chinese  government  lias  the  privilege  of  cancelling  the 
mortgage  and  tukiug  possession  of  the  entire  property. 
It  can  retire  the  bonds  in  tlie  interim  in  instalments  at 
a fixed  price  above  pur.  The  work  of  survey  is  to  be 
done  at  mice,  and  the  road  is  to  be  completed  wliliin 
three  rears  of  the  time  the  survey  is  approved  by  li  e Di- 
rector-General of  Chinese  Railways  of  ibe  Southern  Dis- 

triSbeng0|sSnTve?y  riel.,  able,  and  progressive  Chinaman, 
a native  of  Canton,  which  is  also  the  native  city  of  W 
and  of  Chang  Yen-Huan,  who  was  arrested  just  aftc^'‘G 
abdication  of  tlie  Emperor,  a few  days  ago.  T be  P»‘>g  ■ 

sive  feeliug  in  China  seems  to  be  centralized  in  Canton. 


Mutual  loyalty  iu  China  is  strong  among  the  citizens  of 
the  same  province  or  town.  There  is  a strong  Canton 
coterie  iu  Peking,  and  it  was  through  this  influence  that 
the  American  concession  was  obtained.  Though  Chang 
is  in  disgrace,  Sheng  is  in  favor  with  the  E in  press- Dow- 
ager, and  W ii  is  a strong  friend  of  Li  Hung-Chang,  whom 
he  once  served  as  legal  adviser,  so  there  seems  little  rea- 
son to  fear  that  the  change  of  administration  will  affect 
the  standing  of  the  American  syndicate. 

As  to  the  security  of  the  bonds,  the  members  of  the 
syndicate  believe  that  is  assured  by  the  fact  that  all  tlie 
great  nations  have  now  lent  money  lo  China,  aud  are 
equally  interested  in  preserving  the  integrity  of  her 
national  debt. 

The  profits  of  the  American  company  are  to  consist  in 
part  of  preferential  debenture  bonds,  which  will  be  issued 
in  consideration  of  the  work  of  supervision,  and  the  ad- 
vance of  capital  for  the  building  of  the  road.  General 
Parsons’s  party,  which  will  leave  Han  kow  in  January  or 
February  to  survey  the  route,  will  cousist  of  about  two 
hundred  persons.  There  will  be  a militury  escort  of  more 
than  one  hundred  soldiers,  as  tlie  contract  calls  for  gov- 
ernment protection  in  the  survey  as  well  ns  during  main- 
tenance und  operation.  Sheng  will  co-operate  with  Gen- 
eral Parsons,  and  will  have  Chinese  delegated  for  this 
purpose.  Tlie  American  engineering  force  proper  will 
consist  of  about  ten  men.  Mr.  Heury  Frazier,  late  of 
Baltimore,  the  first  assistant  engineer,  has  preceded  Gen- 
eral Parsons.  A.  W.  Bash,  of  Seattle,  accompanies  Mr. 
Frazier  in  a general  advisory  capacity  as  agent  of  tlie 
syndicate. 

Chjnese  labor  is  to  be  used  in  the  work  of  construction, 
and  the  American  company  is  to  establish  a school  for  the 
education  of  Chinamen  in  railway  management  and  op- 
eration, so  that  natives  eventually  can  participate  iu  posi- 
tions of  trust  and  responsibility.  As  they  have  good  heads 
for  mathematics,  the  natives  will  be  used  chiefly  ns  station 
agents,  bookkeepers,  etc.,  not  in  the  mechanical  operation 
of  the  road. 

The  concession  provides  that  the  American  company 
shall  carry  government  troops,  arms,  and  munitions  of 
war  at  half  rates  in  lime  of  war  or  insurrection,  and  China 
stipulates  that  no  interference  or  aggression  from  natives 
or  any  foreign  source  shall  be  permitted  in  the  survey  or 
operation  of  the  road.  A small  commission  is  allowed 
the  American  company  on  llie  purchase  of  materials  and 
the  work  of  construction,  except  in  respect  to  earth-work, 
which  is  to  be  done  by  natives. 

Tlie  Belgian  concession  provides  fora  five- per-cent,  loan 
of  $21,712,500  at  a discount  of  ten  per  cent.,  and  gives 
the  contractors  the  right  to  furnish  supplies  "at  the  lowest 
prices,”  but  without  the  addition  of  uny  commission.  The 
supplies  are  to  be  ordered  equally  from  French  aud  Bel- 
gian firms.  In  the  case  of  tlie  American  contract,  the 
business  of  furnishing  supplies  will  be  divided  between 
England  and  America  in  proportions  not  determined.  The 
Belgian  line  is  to  be  completed  to  Han  kow  in  1903.  At 
present  there  are  in  operation  in  the  Chinese  Empire  only 
a line  from  Tien-isin  to  Peking,  and  a coal  railroad  fifteeii 
miles  long  from  Han  kow  to  Huu-yang. 

The  provinces  through  which  the  railroad  will  pass 
contain  nearly  120,000,000  inhabitants,  and  with  improved 
sanitary  regulations,  which  will  follow  civilization,  this 
should  increase  greatly,  as  has  the  population  in  India 
under  British  rule.  George  Grantham  Bain. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OMDURMAN. 

To  get  the  full  dramatic  force  of  the  event,  one  must 
turn  back  in  the  records  of  the  Sudanese  campaign  to 
the  page  which  tells  of  the  battle  of  the  Atbnra,  on  the 
8th  of  April  .(Good -Friday)  of  this  year;  for,  in  spite  of 
the  public  interest  in  the  Auglo-Egyptian  advanr^ 
fact  has  not  been  realized,  until  within  the  last  r 
that  the  advance  win  unopposed  From  a just 

beyond  the  confluence  of  the  Atbara  Kiver  a .ie  Nile, 
Sir  Herbert  Kitchener’s  army,  proceeding  s(  rard,  ex- 
pected the  enemy  from  week  to  week,  almost  from  day  to 
day,  but  the  enemy  did  not  appear.  There  was  no  oppo- 
sition at  the  head  of  tlie  Sliabluka  Cataract,  nor  even  at 
Kerreri.  Twenty-seven  thousand  men  were  suffered  to 
draw  near  to  the  great  city;  nt  last  they  were  in  sight  of 
it;  then  came  the  savage  onslaught  of  the  Klmlifa,  his 
son,  his  generals,  and  thirty  five  thousand— or,  as  some  of 
the  estimates  have  it,  fifty  thousand— of  his  fanatic  follow- 
ers. The  whole  armed  strength  of  Mahdism  was  disclosed 
at  once,  at  last,  at  the  gutes  of  the  capital.  The  Khalifa’s 
choice  was  to  leave  no  middle  ground;  to  conquer  and  to 
annihilate  the  invnders  as  Hicks’s  array  was  annihilated 
in  Konlofan  iu  1883;  or,  through  defeat,  to  see  the  down- 
fall of  his  religion,  government,  and  country  in  one  day. 

And  so,  on  another  Friday,  September  2,  we  find  the 
Sirdar's  army  of  Egyptian  and  Sudanese  — but  with  a 
nucleus  of  British  troops,  all  perfectly  trained  in  every 
detail  of  the  military  art,  with  modern  artillery,  aud  with 
the  support  of  five  gunboats  on  the  river— drawn  up  in  a 
semicircle,  resting  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Nile  just  be- 
low Onulurmun.  Tlie  Dervishes  confronted  him  with  a 
much  larger  armv;  and  ttaev,  too.  had  their  own  military 
art.  which  proved  itself  terribly  effective  little  more  than 
a decade  ago,  when  the  Mahdi  conquered  at  pleasure  and 
held  vast  districts,  from  the  Blue  Nile  to  the  unexplored 
interior  of  the  continent,  against  all  comers. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  English  general’s  scouts  re- 
ported that  the  entire  Dervish  army  was  advancing.  They 
had  not  cared  to  wait  behind  the  strong  walls  of  the  city  ; 
they  enme  on  and  on  with  an  impetuosity  which  they  be- 
lieved nothing  could  withstand.  But  “ we  received  their 
bold  and  determined  attack  in  position,”  writes  the  Sirdar, 
“and  after  an  hour’s  fighting,  during  which  they  en- 
deavored to  envelop  both  our  flanks,  we  drove  them 
off,  about  6.30  a.m.”  This  is  the  victor’s  very  modest 
reference  to  the  first  charge  of  tlie  Dervishes,  winch 
forms  the  subject  of  the  largest  drawing  on  pnge  1016. 
From  the  ranks  of  the  invaders,  British  and  Sudauese. 
poured  a fire,  beginning  with  section  volleys  at  2000 
yards,  that  simply  slaughtered  line  after  line,  until  there 
were  no  more  in  that  division  of  the  Khalifa’s  army  to 
come  on.  When  the  plain  was  covered  with  bodies  of 
slain  or  wounded,  and,  as  one  English  observer  puts  it. 
the  linen  garments  of  the  dead  mude  “a  still  carpet  of 
white  in  front,”  General  Kitchener  ordered  an  advance 
against  Omdurman,  but  was  again  heavily  attacked  on 
the  right  by  a great  force  under  the  personal  command 
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THE  FIGHT  FOR  THE  KHALIFA’S  STANDARD. 


THE  CHARGE  OF  THE  21bt  LANCERS. 
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THE  FIRST  CHARGE  OF  THE  DERVISHES. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  OMDURMAN,  SEPTEMBER  2,  1898.— [Ske  Page  1015.] 


of  the  Khalifa.  The  charge  of  these  men,  “with  sword 
and  spear,  with  banners  flying,  and  the  war-cries  ' God  is 
most  great!’  and  ‘The  Mahdi  is  God’s  prophet!’  on  their 
lips, ” is  described  as  the  most  impressive  spectacle  that 
Europeans  ever  witnessed.  But  the  sternly  significant 
feature  of  it  all  is  in  danger  of  escaping  observation.  The 
men  who  showed  this  reckless  unavailing  courage  were 
largely  Arabians — of  a conquering  strain;  the  men  who 
repulsed  the  rushes  were  largely  Sudanese — blacks  who 
had  never  been  able  to  resist  Arabians,  until  British  offi- 
cers took  them  in  hand  and  made  soldiers  of  them. 

They  were  Sudanese  who  captured  the  Khalifa’s  black 
flag,  at  that  crisis  in  the  engagement  when  the  standard- 
bearer’s  heroic  conduct  became  conspicuous,  even  among 
a thousand  examples  of  perfectly  unshaken  courage  and 
savage  daring.  “ His  comrades  all  around  him  had  been 
mowed  down,”  writes  one  who  was  looking  on,  “ and  lie 


himself  alone  was  standing  erect  and  unarmed,  until,  ap- 
parently riddled  with  bullets,  he  sank  slowly  to  the 
ground,  his  master’s  flag  still  floating  proudly  over  his 
mangled  body.” 

A splendid  charge  of  the  Twenty -first.  Lancers  has 
been  singled  out.  for  special  praise,  by  universal  consent; 
and  with  excellent  reason,  because,  to  speak  truth  quite 
plainly,  it  was  a conspicuous  demonstration  of  pure  brav- 
ery on  a day  which  gave  the  honors,  so  far  as  courage 
alone  is  considered,  aside  from  achievement  and  organiza- 
tion and  equipment,  to  the  barbarians.  The  Dervishes  got 
twelve  or  fifteen  thousand  of  themselves  killed,  and  never 
flinched;  again  and  again,  from  sunrise  to  high  noon,  they 
charged  with  mountin'!  fervor;  rot  upon  an  enemy  that 
they  had  a fair  prospect  of  routing — no.  hut  upon  Deaili 
itself  made  visible.  The  Twenty-first  Lancers,  however, 
when  they  were  caught  in  a position  for  which  neither 


.Inn  provided,  (Ini  develop  an  ,nstl"  1 nl„3L,  like 
il  field  for  the  fight's  own  sake— » com  g 
. They  also  could  be  savages  at  » • , rt,c 

[lets  to  Colonel  Martin,  who  coinrnsndM  . ^ 
were  to  prevent  flic  Dervishes  f ntion 

Now,  in  their  zeal,  they  fixed  thu  ‘ ,m]i 
nail  body  of  the  enemy,  about  three  'Rid. 
naked  three  thousand  hidden  » ™,  1 „m|)l,!l.. 
so  intently,  they  rode  straight H , “ tack: 
1 1 hen  a question  of  turning  the  De  , ■, , you  ell  - 

t pel  back  themselves:  they  must  g tl 

icy  did.  plunging,  slashing,  thrust 
looting  — employing  everv  trick  of 
IC  everv  weapon,  laying  shout  them  wm 
stump  of  lance — until  they  got  l>'rou(’"h  once 
len  they  wanted  to  go  hack  and  through 
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FRANCIS  WILSON  AS  PBTITPAS  IN 
CORPORAL.” 


“CYRANO  DE  BERGERAC"  AT  THE  GARDEN 
THEATRE. 

1-  Act  III.,  The  Kim*.  “Mast  I I lien  bid  tliee  mount?” 
Ml88  Anglin  Rota,*.  2.  The  Death- 

Scene,  Act  V Mr.  Rich  uni  Mansfield  ns  Cyrano 
rending  his  lust  Letter  to  Roxane,  supposed  to  have 
been  written  by  Christian. 


DENIS  O’SULLIVAN  AND  LILLIAN  BERRI  IN 
“THE  LITTLE  CORPORAL,” 

As  performed  by  Francis  Wilson’s  Company  at  the 
Broadway  Theatre. 


THE  CAMP  TABLEAU  IN  ACT  III.  OF  ‘‘THE  FORTUNE-TELLER"  AT  WALLACES  THEATRE. 


AT  THE  PLAYHOUSES  OF  NEW  YORK. 
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„fliCt  goes  bock  to  the  early  growth  of  comic  opera  plots, 

. -n  * nhnml  misfortunes  of  the  conduce-  ■ » » . stju  diverts,  it  is  of  the  Sandstone  stratum 

tingly  plain-  lit.erall-y  expiated  in  the  concerts  and  t g ,0Ry  But  Mr.  Herbert  lias  written  a Hist 

or's  own  imis ° were  nd  Mr.  Horatio  Par-  second  one,  with  a richness  of  melodic 

Which  brought  for  „ J orchc9tral  repertory of  >'le  *0^'lcnts  and  with  a solidity  in  his  orchestration  and  voicc- 
ker  » n°™  „"  nf  an  eloquence  novel  at  Worcester  It  “nu8Ua,  in  such  a piece-wortliy  of  a more  seri- 

whole  week  was  of  qof  ,i,e  reformists  — of  what  wri  jj  only  iu  L]le  iast  act  do  cheapness  and  in- 

spoke  a voluine^  J Mflrcll  of  tllc  Davidites  against  o s bw  ofyoperatic  utterance  betray  themselves. 
Schumann  lias  cane  aeoa  s ■> e. Teller  ” being  nominally  llungarian  in 

the  PhiHsUnca.  " The  Forttme^eMe^  or  irnp')rted  * Magy„ 

,1.1.  festival  were,  especially.  Mesdames  • ' ,]  0f  ],j8  numbers  with  beautiful  success, 

r Th„e„rSk‘and  Cari lives;  the  kisses  Marie i Dow-  “^^‘‘odlly  enough,  he  has  failed,  quite,  iu  giving  a 
Johanna  G ! Sara  Anderson,  Minna  Molka-  'J?  ca8t  a little  negro-melody  episode  Inter  in  lire 

?-G>  I ' ^Messrs  rfrang<;on  Davies,  Evan  Williams,  Mac-  gcnumc  cast,  _Te<j]er  - nowise  the  best  done 

Kellogg,  M kc-  *e  Gonlon,  Gwillym  Miles  and  Du  cy  fe],owallip  now  with  us  PrmeipnK  chorus  and 

The  Festival's  Bllck_  jr.  Tile  pianist  was  that  stei nng  arti8ljc  mounting  unite  In  this  effect  Miss  Alice 

Ani»'«-  player  and  interpreter  Miss  Artec  tills  tier  j ,mg  nQt  mcreiy  beauty,  piquancy,  and  a great  deal 

Olic  lately  absent  from  Amenca;  the  violinist  wm  *1  . aminerie,  bui  a fresh  and  trained  voice.  Doubtless 

n l ie  Mnsiii  ami  theorganist  was  Mr.  J.Wallace  Uooarici  . v » j j )isms  0f  accent  will  pass  away  in  lime.  Mr. 
T clmus  w“  in  numbers  slightly  below  the i annomc  d bmp.ov.nc  ^ vitl,  Mr.  tVe„e  Cowles, 

four  hundred  The  orcliestra  was,  as  hitherto,  from  ute  lno(t  0f  t|le  singing  allotted  to  the  male  voices,  is  ns 

Boston  Symphony's  force,  and  Mr.  E runs  Kneisel  ftgn  ftnd  ma„iy  an  English  tenor  ns  we  have  heard 

neted  as  the  assistant  conductor-  The  w 01 1 j many  seasons  — a singer  hitherto  identified  with  the 

Gadski,  Miss  alls  der  Ohe.  and  Mr.  Davies  s spoken ot  • jecc8  at  Daly's  Theatre  whither  he  came  from 

by  the  Boston  and  New  \ ark  rev.ewera  with  a wai  mtu  Furthermore,  scenery  that  lias  nclna  compos, - 

that  leaves  no  doubt  of  the  dignity  with  which  toe  "r ™ 8 „ tllllt  ]ooks  like  the  landscape  of  a particular  foreign 
sustained  llieir  responsibilities  But  it  is  of  especial  intCT  , sll0WS  - atmosphere ' is  so  rare  an  ei  ibelhshmcnt 

est  to  New-Yorkers  to  read  of  a most  particular  suecera  ’ ni(ic  piecc8  here  that  " lhe  hortune-Tcller  may  he 

gained  f.y  one  of  the  younger  and  ap.  praised  for  standing  out  from  the  crowd  in  tins  detail, 

soloists.  ‘ This  was  Miss  Anderson  Her Worcester  ap  P „f  the  piece,  after  its  opening  scenes  is  more 


GEORGE  W.  CHADWICK. 


THE  WORCESTER  FESTIVAL 
TELLER.” 


“THE  FORTUNE- 


evemng  ami  aiieiuou  1 » r f nprsonaliiv  several  y show  grei 

one.  Prom  this  festival,  she  is  likely  to  « ^ th„n,e  in  especial, 

of  distinction  on  Hie  American  concert  stage. 

is  ,1  daughter  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Baron  Anderson,  one 
Of  our  own  city’s  local  choir-singcrs,  and  an  instructress  . 

of  ability.  U'-.fr’gj 

What,  pray,  nre  tlic  objects  ami  duties  of  a music  fes-  WZ:'' 
tivnl  whether  it  be  at  Birmingham,  or  along  the  Lower  \ 

Rhine  or  in  Yankee  Worcester?  To  raise  and  to  keep  on  P^k 

’ raisin*'-  the  standards  of  local  taste;  to  Hy/TJWfe 

Whnt  miy  Festival  maintain  in  healthful  movement  the  cur- 

gho.itd  Mean.  rents  of  80Und  musical  feeling  that  make  — 

for  art’s  righteousness;  to  publish,  by  the  best  possible  „c  NO  DK 


E.  IiienjEVB  Stevenson. 


Cyrano  de  Bergerac”  at  the  Garden  Theatre  was  so 


T"~'‘  iS”5'‘I.Se£i,,rri  SoIT^ 

overflowing,  and  lire  usual"  influx  of  guests  from  New 
England  in  general  was  large.  The  deliverance  of  the 
fine  old  institution  from  the  ignorances,  from  the  pre-  ■ 
iudices,  from  the  cant  of  a false  attitude  to  their  com- 
munity’s intelligence,  on  the  part  of  the  festival  s ancient 
generalissimi.  has  been  carried  far.  The  judicious  can 
regard  the  present  policy  not  only  as  stable,  but  as  hon- 
ored by  the  city’s  hearty  endorsement.  The  present  fes- 
tival directory  have  shown  how  clean  a new  broom  can 
sweep  even  where  heavier  refuse  than  cobwebs  and  dust 
must  be  sent  flying.  Last  year  a beginning  was  made, 
but  with  a qualified  result.  The  festival  lost  money, 
too  and  the  conservative  party — to  give  it  as  amiable  a 
na,ne  as  possible— in  the  town  stood  like  Job’s  war-horse 
among  the  trumpets  and  said,”  Ha,  ha!”  This  year  they 
are  not  neighing. 

The  changes  made  by  the  present  management  ot  tnc 
festival  are  surprisingly  radical,  when  the  apparent  hope- 
lessness of  effecting  them,  even  three  or  four  seasons  ago, 
is  measured.  They  extend  to  the  lessening  of  the  festi- 
val’s cumbersomeness— its  crowded  scheme 
The  Improve-  0f  rehearsals  and  conceits.  A high-handed 
tb?N^nRnrd  rejection  has  gone  forward  as  to  music 
1 ' that  is  time- worn  and  trivial— so  distinct  a 

policy  of  putting  into  the  programmes  works  less  familiar 
and  more  dignified  (especially  iu  the  purely  orchestral 
numbers)  that  those  of  us  who  remember  the  old  Worces- 
ter programme-books  rub  our  eyes,  and  ask,  ‘‘Can  that 
be  Worcester  that  delighted  in  Rossini’s  ‘ Moses  in  Egypt,’ 
that  rescued  Spohr’s  ‘Consecration  of  Tones’  symphony 
from  its  harmless  desuetude,  that  loved  Tosti's  ballads  at 
a matinee,  and  de  Kontski’s  ‘ Reveil  de  Lion  ’ as  a pian- 
istic  encore?”  The  festival  is  fairly  in  train  to  catch  up 
with  the  music  of  the  fullest  modernity.  Before  long  we 
shall  expect  to  see  Rlmsky-Korsakov,  Perosio,  Bourgault- 
Ducoudray,  Franck,  and  Bungert  on  its  lists.  Mr.  Carl 
Zerrahn  has  been  retired  to  that  repose,  so  far  as  concerns 
Worcester,  due  to  so  patriarchal  a conductor.  Mr.  George 

W.  Chadwick,  a sterling  American  composer  and  a con-  SARA  ANDERSON, 

ductor  of  decisive  abilities,  reigns  in  Mr.  Zerrahn’s  stead.  copyright,  i89s,  by  Rockwood. 

The  festival’s  course  lias  been  redeemed  also  from  its  old 
office  as  a trial  trip  for  new  and  ambitious  youthful 
talent,  or  a dry  dock  in  which  leaking  and  ancient  musi- 
cal vessels  were  taken  in  to  receive  a critical  overhauling,  mined  to  make  in  perpetuo)  was  ils  undervaluation  of  a 
The  soloists  arc  selected  from  the  ranks  of  authoritative  great  city’s  intelligence;  the  idea  that  a musical  initiative 
or  really  rising  artists;  in  any  case  competency  and  a was  successful  in  proportion  to  its  pecuniary  profits;  and, 


staged  the  play  in  conference  and  in  harmony, 

A Prosaic  not  to  say  mutual  adoration.  That  bulbous 
No8e'  nose  of  Coqtielin’s,  the  n,  is  double  hall-marked. 
Why  did  Mr.  Mansfield  make  it  long  and  thin?  Appar- 
ently to  make  it  agree  with  the  lines.  It  surely  comes 
nearer  to  preceding  him  by  a quarter  of  !IV  J 
would  dip  iu  his  cup  when  he  drank  ; little  birds 
could  light  on  it— as  they  could  not  on  Coquelm  s nose. 
But  what  has  become  of  that  splendid  rhetoric  of  C»- 
rano's — that  wonderful  speech  in  which  he  instructs  the 
YUcount  ns  to  what  flowers  of  hyperbole  the  nose  might 
have  inspired  in  a man  of  imagination?  It  has  become 
plain  fact.  The  little  birds  could  have  lighted  on  Unit 
nose;  to  mention  the  fact  is  to  be  almost  as  literal  as  I ic 
Viscount  was  when  he  called  it  “ very  big.  O'  pel  haps 
Mr.  Mansfield  had  another  reason.  In  the  full-face  view 
the  nose  is  scarcely  noticeable,  and  in  the  most  affecting 
passages  Mr.  Mansfield  kept  his  nose  to  the  front.  Ld 
fortunately,  in  making  it  fit  the  lines,  or  his  convenience, 
Mr.  Mansfield  has  departed  so  far  from  the  possibilities  ot 
nature  that  the  nose  has  ceased  to  he  legitimately  gio- 
tesque.  It  is  neither  hideous  nor  amusing.  H is  not  me 
nose  of  Cyrano,  the  nose  to  bang  a play  on. 

To  carry  off  Coquelin’s  nose  requires  an  actor  so  tun 
of  force  and  exuberance  that  the  grotesque  becomes  a 
normal  mode  of  expression.  Every  syllable 
Cyrano ; dc  0f  ti,e  original  spits  fire;  every  speech  moves 
Piccadilly.  ]ike  roc\et  The  part  has  the  menial  ex- 
altation of  France  in  it,  that  runs  wild  at  times  in  Gas- 
con madness.  Mr.  Mansfield  lacks  the  gayety  and  valor 
of  the  South,  the  ebullient  virtue  of  irresponsibility  At 
vital  moments  in  the  play  the  vital  touch  is  Inckiig. 
One  woudeis  why  one  is  not  amused  and  cheered  w 
Cyrano  is  cheering  the  hungry  cadets,  "hv  one  does  not 
shed  tears  outright  when  Cyrano  dies.  Mr.  Mansmms 
manner  is  quite  British.  He  has  repose,  but  if is  noj  t >e 
repose  lhe  fulness  of  nature  brings:  it  is  a sort  of  trip 
expansion  repose  that  makes  his  voice  sharp  mid  cll0Piy- 
In  the  death-scene  it  fairly  barks.  There  is  scarce!}  a 
gleam  of  the  fire  that  burns  and  blazes;  one  looks  in  vain 
for  the  oil  and  wine  of  the  South.  His  performance 
clever,  interesting,  stirring  in  places;  but  unless  one 
forced  to  give  himself  over  to  the  intoxication  of  me  pmy. 
he  has  not  known  that  impossibly  splendid  thing  Lyo 
de  Bergerac,  the  Gascon  soldier- poet.  . . ... 

Having  made  detractions,  the  mind  turns  irresist  y 
to  the  extenuations.  A drama  that  is  also  ft  P( 


llieir  pay,  amt  it  mey  couiu  nave  clone  so  would  nave  existence  nas  ueen  urcutneu  into  tue  ryorccmr  rcauviu  ja 

taken  pattern  from  Leopold  II.  of  Austria,  who,  when  utmost  at  an  eleventh  hour.  There  is  yet  much  to  bo  lias  been  the  conventional  bra  ^ 

“The  Secret  Marriage”  was  produced,  commanded  remedied,  many  elements  of  change  to  be  demonstrated  SLr.V!,n  France  for  centuries,  and  is  usc*a  i 

“supper  to  be  served  to  the  artists— and  the  opera  to  be  that  will  advance  on  its  present  aid  toward  health.  But  the  translated!  est  modern  comedy  as  well  ns  tor  ^ 

repeated.”  outlook  is  bright  for  a new  era  in  a large  New  England  tragedy.  In  the  English  drama,  i J 

city’s  chief  musical  concern — one  that  can  be  potent  far  always  proved  a failure.  Shakspcre  worked  ft'  ay 
It  would  appear  by  the  consensus  of  trustworthy  re-  beyond  Worcester — and  for  a gracious  eslate  that  by  no  it  early  in  his  apprenticeship,  and  Drydeii lackno'  ^ ^ 
ports  of  the  festival  of  1898  that  the  chorus  needs  further  possibility  could  have  come  to  it  under  the  former  control,  near  the  end  of  his  life,  that  it  was  a mistake.  -Lve  ^ 
pruning  and  building  up,  a more  effective  and  leisurely  verse,  our  national  form,  is  in  its  last  tln«K*s.  ^ 

system  of  private  rehearsing,  ami  many  lessons  in  refine-  In  operatic  jottings,  a word  more  should  be  given  the  Mansfield’s  translator  bad  tried  to  put  ,n,tox,  § ctiud's 
ment  and  in  self-dependence.  These  merits  of  Mr.  Victor  Herbert’s  “ The  Fortune-Teller ” at  varied  swing,  the  edge  and  the  fire,  of  M. 


uient  ami  in  sell  - dependence.  lheso  merits  of  Mr  victor  Herbert  s lhe  Fortune-Teller  at  varied  swing,  the  edge  and  t lie*  me,  oi  m.  , 

WhBiill  NeSi VU  Mr  Zerrahn  did  not  enough  inculcate.'  Wallnck’s.  Musically,  “ The  Fortune-Teller  ” is  incom-  verse,  that  would  have  been  interesting;  if  he  ba0^. 


There  seems  to  be  also  the  need  of — what  |t 
will  surely  come— a finer  understanding  of  the  spirit  anil  ‘ T,,Jj,e^,rr» 
methods  of  Mr.  Chadwick.  His  own  graceful  cantata 
“The  Lily  Nymph”  is  spoken  of  as  especially  a victim  and  much 
of  circumstances.  I cannot  see  why  the  festival  com-  least  one 
mittee  chose  that  work  rather  than  Mr.  Chadwick’s  strong-  Fortune  - 
er  one,  “ Pluenix  Expirnus,”  which  has  a high  place  amusing, 
among  American  scores,  any  more  than  I can  understand  structure 
the  cause  of  their  selecting  Grieg's  utterly  unattractive  not  one  i 
“Ohif  Trygvason.”  In  that  slate-colored’ score,  Grieg’s  ascends  n 
limitations  as  a composer  iu  the  largest  forms  are  irrita-  tion  than 


vuiwicKS.  iuiiaiciruy,  1 ue  r uriune- 1 euer  is  incom-  verse,  unit,  wouiu  nave  ueen  y . (.-...li. 

parably  the  best  of  the  five  or  six  comic  to  translate  the  traditional  French  form  into  'he 
T TeUerr”ine*  °Puras  now  >n  l',e  local  notice.  Mr.  Her-  tioiml  English  form,  that  would  have  been  respeeta  ■ 


bert  is  a composer  of  no  ordinary  invention  It  is  probable,  however,  that  a skilfully  modulated  p » 
and  much  technical  security.  He  has  shown  this  in  at  such  as  our  ears  are  used  to  on  the  stage,  would  have  . ■ 
least  one  serious  concert-work.  The  libretto  of  “The  ceeded  in  preserving  most  of  the  quality  of  the  ong1  . 

an  Mr.  Chadwick’s  strong-  Fortune  - Teller,”  by  Mr.  Hurry  B.  Smith,  is  sufficiently  Mr.  Mansfield’s  translator  has  jumbled  prose,  mi 

which  has  n high  place  amusing,  but  it  is  not  a firm  enough  basis  for  the  musical  verse,  and  rhymes  into  unspeakable  clmos.  lijeiji}1 

ore  than  I can  understand  structure  that  Mr.  Herbert  builds,  Mr.  Smith’s  muse  is  passages,  when  they  occur,  sound  like  improvisations 

not  one  of  lire,  and  in  making  up  its  pages  of  text  it  the  kind  Cyrano  indulges  in  during  the  duel.  Amt  P* 
ascends  no  nearer  to  the  highest  realms  of  libretto  inven-  of  the  audience,  at  least,  naively  construed  them  as  sn  >• 
tion  than  an  ordinary  two  pair  front.  The  subject,  as  And  that  doggerel  crops  out  throughout  the  death  seen 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


Ootobkb  15,  1898. 

As  for  the  poetry  of  the  lines,  when  Cyrano 
says: 

“Grftce  h vow.  one  robe  a pnssd  dans  ma  vie,” 

Mr.  Mansfield's  translator  ambles  into— 

“ Thanks  lo  you,  I have  at  least  a friend.” 

That  is  literary  slaughter.  Pope’s  rhymed 
version  of  Homer  reminded  Macaulay  of 
Peter  Quince's  outcry  when  he  saw  bully 
Bottom  with  an  ass’s  head:  “Bless  thee. 
Bottom!  bless  thee  ! thou  art  translated.” 
Bless  thee,  Cyrano!  bless  thee  1 

Yet,  in  spite  of  his  limitations,  Mr.  Mans- 
field triumphed.  His  scenes  were  truly 
gorgeous,  and  the  multitudes  that  thronged 
the  stage  were  marvellously  well  drilled.  It  j 
is  probable  that  no  more  thor- 

A.nbWoa4  °"g|,|y  artistic  staging  Inis 
been  done  by  an  American 
manager.  Mr.  A.  G.  Andrews  conceived  the 
part  of  Ragueneau  with  admirable  sympa- 
thy, and  played  it  with  thorough  command 
of  iiia  powers.  As  R oxane,  Miss  Margaret 
Anglin  has  established  herself  as  an  unusu- 
ally competent  lending  lady,  playing  with  a 
certainty  of  effect  far  beyond  her  meagre 
experience.  In  the  Balcony  scene  and  at 
Christian's  death  there  was  a fulness  of 
passion  thoroughly  adequate  to  the  part. 

As  for  Mr.  Mansfield,  his  many  and  varied 
services  to  our  stage  make  it  easy  for  us  to 
forgive  him  for  not  being  a Gascon!  What- 
ever ids  limitations,  there  is  no  actor  in 
America  that  could  approach  him  in  the 
part,  and  the  English  stage  would  have  lo 
prove  its  superiority,  lie  is  virile  always, 
and  always  expert  in  his  effects.  And  we 
all  owe  it  to  the  dignity  of  his  ambition  that 
we  are  reading  and  seeing  the  most  beautiful 
poem  and  the  best  play  in  many  a year. 

The  production  of  “Cyrano  ” in  America 
has  raised  certain  most  difficult  and  delicate 
questions  of  professional  etiquette  and  honor. 

The  fact  that  the  text  of  the 
Professional  play  had  been  published  and 
E,ii!o1Ii!frUnd  11  ot  copyrighted  made  it  im- 
possible for  M.  Rostand  to 
guarantee  protection  against  piracy.  When 
Mr.  Mansfield  was  negotiating  for  the  au- 
thorized production  this  fact  was  made  clear. 
Nevertheless,  Mr.  Mansfield  paid  a thousand 
dollars  in  advance  royalties,  and  contracted 
to  pay  M.  Rostand  five  per  cent,  on  the  first 
five  thousaud  dollars  gross  weekly  receipts, 
and  ten  per  cent,  on  all  sums  above.  These 
terms  M.  Rostand’s  representative,  Miss  Eliz- 
abeth Mar  bury,  officially  characterizes  as 
“liberal.”  Miss  Marbury  relates  that  when 
she  warned  Mr.  Mansfield  that  M.  Rostand 
could  not  guarantee  him  against  piracy,  be 
replied, “I  should  not  dream  of  presenting 
the  play  without  paying  the  author,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a manager  in  this 
country  who  will  not  respect  M.  Rostand’s 
rights  and  mine  in  accordance  with  every 
rule  of  professional  etiquette,  courtesy,  and 
honor.”  With  this  opinion  M.  Rostand,  if 
we  can  trust  a rumor,  does  not  agree.  He 
is  quoted  as  saying:  “ My  play  can  be  stolen 
by  Yankees  in  spite  of  my  moral  ownership. 
They  will  steal  it,  for  they  are  a nation  of 
thieves.” 

When  Mr.  Daly  decided  to  produce  the 
play,  he  heeded  professional  etiquette  to  the 
extent  of  assuring  Mr.  Mansfield’s  manager 
that  he  would  not  produce  it 
Q,VNa  »°e  n in  competition  with  Mr.  Muns- 
field.  On  hearing  of  Mr. 
Daly’s  intention,  Mr.  W.  A.  Brady,  who  is 
known  to  fame  for  many  things,  notably  his 
management  of  Mr.  Janies  J.  Corbett,  and 
who  lias  not  for  some  time  been  on  good 
terms  with  Mr.  Daly,  decided  to  put  six 
companies  on  the  road — C Cyranos  6.  Mr. 
Brady  did  not  promise  to  heed  the  profes- 
sional courtesy  even  to  the  extent  of  avoid- 
ing Mr.  Daly’s  towns.  It  rather  appears  that 
he  is  to  get  up  his  six  Cyranos  chiefly  to 
annoy  Mr.  Daly.  Mr.  Daly  and  Mr.  Brady 
are  of  course  both  shielded  by  the  law.  Mr. 
Mansfield  is  suffering  from  the  fact  that  be 
did  not  choose  to  live  up  to  the  name  M. 
Rostand  has  given  us. 

Some  of  the  features  of  the  Daly  - Brady 
combinations  arc  almost  humorous.  “Cy- 
rano” is  perhaps  the  most  wonderful  exam- 
ple extant  of  a play  in  which  a multitude  of 
scenes  and  characters  are  cal- 
Cyrano  de  culated  to  throw  into  promi- 
JameiKtuCor"  nence  n single  figure.  When- 
ever  Cyrano  appears  lie  is  the 
dominating  character,  and  he  appears  in 
about  seven  out  of  every  ten  pages.  Mr. 
Daly  lias  altered  the  book  so  that  the  lead- 
ing figure  is  Miss  Ada  Rehan,  who  takes  the 
part  of  Roxane.  lie  has  cut  the  famous 
speech  describing  a kiss  out  of  Cyranos 
part  and  given  it  to  Miss  Rehan,  and  has 
eliminated  the  great  death-scene.  One  can 
only  hope  that  M.  Rostand  does  not  share  j 
Cyrano's  repugnance  to  having  liis  verse  i 
tampered  with — “ My  blood  freezes  at  the 
idea  of  any  one  changing  a comma!  ’ Mr. 
Brady  has  surpassed  even  this.  Not  satis- 
fied with  six  Cyranos  six,  lie  has  announced 
that  if  Mr.  James  J.  Corbett  pulls  off  his 
light  with  Mr.  Kid  McCoy,  lie  will  cast  Mr. 
James  J.  Corbett  in  the  part  of  Cyrano. 
When  M.  Rostand  hears  of  the  honors 
thrust  upon  his  work  in  America,  lie  may 
perhaps  revise  his  opinion  of  us  as  a nation. 

I say  perhaps. 

It  is  announced  that  W* 
hnrlesnue  Cvrano  in  the  #ier  of  '^Tess 
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of  the  Weberflelds  ” and  “ The  Corn-Curers.” 
Cvra-nit  uf  de  » ,humMe  member  of 

Weberflelds.  Mr-  ^aly  s company  heard  of 
this,  he  is  snhl  to  have  quiet- 
ly remarked:  “Thank  Heavenl  We  are 
two  weeks  ulicad  of  them.”  John  Cordin. 


THE  “ BROOKLYN  ” AT 
SANTIAGO. 

Lieutenant  A.  C.  Hodgson,  U.S.N..  the 
navigator  of  the  IJ.S.8.  Brooklyn,  writes  to 
say  that  Harper's  Weekly  has  done  an  in 
justice  to  that  ship  in  the  statement  that 
during  the  chase  of  Ccrvera's  fleet  she  was 
“ so  far  out  at  sea. . . .that  the  distance  be- 
tween her  and  the  Colon  was  five  miles,  so 
that  her  8 -inch  shots  could  not  reach  the 
Spanish  ship.  Indeed,  the  only  shots  that 
carried  to  the  Colon  were  the  18  Inch  shots 
of  the  Oregon .”  Lieutenant  Hodgson  says 
that,  Instead  of  this  being  true,  the  Brooklyn 
was  within  range  of  the  Colon  after  12.45, 
and  until  she  hauled  down  her  colors.  He 
also  says  that  the  Brooklyn  had  drawn  to 
within  eight  thousand  yards  of  the  Spanish 
ship  at  that  time,  aud  that  the  last  gun  fired 
from  her  was  from  the  forward  8 Inch  gun 
at  a range  of  (1800  yards— “ not  quite  three 
and  a half  miles.”  He  adds  that  this  shot 
carried  to  the  Colon.  We  do  not  wish  lo  be 
guilty  of  any  injustice  to  the  Brooklyn , nor 
to  any  other  ship  that  participated  in  this 
splendid  action,  but  we  are  inclined  to  think 
— although  Lieutenant  Hodgson  is  firmly 
convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his  observation 
— that  lie  is  mistaken.  No  one  has  claimed 
that  the  Brooklyn  was  at  any  time  inside  the 
Oregon  d urine  the  run  which  ended  in  the 
destruction  of  the  Spanish  ships.  Indeed, 
she  has  always  been  stated  to  have  been 
outside  the  Oregon  from  eight  hundred  yards, 
which  is  the  estimate  of  some  of  the  officers 
of  the  Brooklyn , to  fifteen  huudred  or  two 
thousand  yards,  which  is  the  estimate  of 
other  officers  in  a position  to  judge.  She 
was,  by  all  accounts,  a little  forward  of  the 
Oregon's  port  beam  when  the  Colon  turned 
inshore.  The  statement  that  was  made  by 
the  Weekly  is  supported  by  the  official 
report  of  the  Oregon,  which  is  to  be  read  in 
connection  with  the  fact  already  mentioned 
as  to  the  relative  positions  of  the  two  ships. 
The  Oregon  reports  that  her  8-inch  guns  did 
not  reach,  and  that  she  fired  her  13-inch  guns 
first  at  8500  yards,  then  at  9000  yards,  then 
at  9500  yards,  and  finally  at  8900  yards.  The 
last  shot  is  reported  generally  as  falling  near 
the  starboard  quarter  of  the  Colon.  If  the 
Oregon  fired  at  such  ranges— aud  it  is  to  he 
presumed  her  officers  knew  the  distances,  as 
they  had  fired  several  times— it  would  hard- 
ly seem  possible  that  a ship  considerably 
further  seaward  could  he  as  close  as  Lieuten- 
ant Hodgson  tliiuks  the  Brooklyn  was. 


Adviceto  Mothers. — M ks. Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  he  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  clian-ha-a. 
— [Adv.] 
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BOSTON 

GARTER 

Is  the  recognized 
STANDARD  for 
MEN’S  WEAR. 

Keeps  the  Stocking 
Free  from  Wrinkles 
DOES  NOT  BIND 


CLASP 


& 


Lies  flat  to  the  leg. 
Does  not  tear  the  stock- 
ing, and  will  not  unfasten 
accidentally - 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 

Sample  Pair  | Silk.  50c. 
by  Mail  i Cotton.  25c. 

, GEORGE  FROST  CO. 

B08TON.  MAS8. 


IT’S  THIS  GLORIOUS,  rich,  creamy  lather— 
so  softening,  soothing  and  refreshing,  so  deli- 
cately fragrant  and  invigorating  — that  robs 
shaving  of  all  its  terrors,  and  has  given  Williams’ 
Shaving  Soaps  world-wide  fame. 


Williams'  Shaving  Soaps  are  soIJ  everywhere,  but  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick,  25  cents.  Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  1 o cents.  Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cents. 
Williams'  Shaving  Soap  < Barbers' ) 6 round  cakes,  1 1 b.,  40  cts.  Exquisite  also  for  Toilet. 
Trial  Cake  for  ac.  Stamp. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

London,  64  Great  Russell  St,,  W.  C.  Sydney,  Australia,  161  Clarence  St. 

Williams’  Glycerated  Tar  Soap.  15c. 


MODERN  CIVILIZATION. 

It  is  observed  that  nature’s  supply  of  food  for 
Infants  is  lackinu  in  the : hieher  civilization ; but 

s*  tfsa  iu£K%>r^bJc£U2i 

Milk.— [/Mr.] 

The  best  appetizer,  the  surest  aid  to  digestion: 
Abbott's— The  Original  Angostura  Bitters. 
lAdv.  ] - 

No  well-regulated  household  should  he  without  Dr. 
Sikgekt’s  Angostura  Bitter s.-lAdv.} 

Usk  BROWN’S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN - 
TIE  RICE  for  the  TKBTH.  25  cents  a jar.-[/4</*.] 


LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 

$15  to  $50,000 

I Furnish  absolute  Protection  to  the  Whole  Family 

I THE  PRUDENTIAL  INSURANCE  CO. 
...OF  AMERICA... 

I John  F.  Drjden,  l’rea.  Home  Office  : Newark,  N.  L 


I An  Ounce  of  Prevention! 


a than  a 
J SMITH  & 
p WESSON 
$ the  revolver  that  is 
| never  out  of  order  ? 

All  calibers. 

Writ*  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

SMITH  & WESSON, 

lfiStock  bridge  St.,  Springfield.  Mass.  I 


Invented  by  the  well-known  author- 
ity on  diseases  of  the  scalp,  Dr.  P.  J. 
I ichhoff,  Professor  of  Dermatology, 
Mberfeld,  Germany. 

Experience  has  shown  that  all  other 
specifics  recommended  forthese  pur- 
poses have  proved  failures. 

Send  for  circular 

sole  u.  s.  agent®, 

MLILHFNS  & kKOPfF,  . . NEW  YORK. 


financial 


of 


OKER’S  BITTER 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro- 
moter of  digestion. 

As*  jtour  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer , 
or  Druggist. 


s 


Wallingford,  Connecticut. 

ROSEMARY  HALL,  a Country  School  for  Girls. 

n MISS  HUNTZ-REES,  Principal. 

Ninth  year  begins  Oct.  1,  1898. 


. . . Bills  of  Exchange  bought 

Letters  and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 

to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
, ■ Letters  of  Credit.  Codec - 

redit.  t,ons  made- 

Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


rhe  HA  IK' Why  it  Kalis  Off,  Turns 
rey.and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof. II AK LEY  PARKER. 

A N.  LONG  & CO.,  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila..  Pa. 
Every  one  should  read  this  little  book.”— Atheuaum. 

THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMEB 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

5in’ll°r“  nnndlns  name  of  n rhenp  Srade. 

5 O H — IVI  E R 

New  York  SOHMEB  BUILDING 

Fifth  Ave.,  cor  2Zd  SL 
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Defective.  Col.  Picqnart  M (litre  Leblois. 


......  — Chief-of-rolice  Cocnefon. 

— ■ picquart’s  »»  OK  ARMY 

PUOTOOUAPU  TAKKN  HFKOIALI.Y  FOB  UARrEB  8 " . 

the  funeral  op  an  empress. 

It  was  night  in  Vienna  when  the  body  of  the  murdered  2™“"^^' w,|k«Ut  Iheir  side!  Astride  the  front 

of 

people,  held  hack  by  soldiers.  " _ 

ADVERTISEMENTS. 


hold  guards  walked  in  two  lines  on  each 

side,  broadening  out  the  front  of  the  pro- 
cession to  the  curbs;  mounted  guards 
brought  up  the  rear ; and  so,  darkly,  the 
Empress  was  brought  home  to  the  walls 
which,  for  more  than  three  hundred  years, 
have  looked  upon  the  sorrows  and  joys  of 
the  royal  family.  “Nothing  lias  been 
spared  me.  I bad  hoped  that  the  jubilee 
year  would  pass  iu  peace,”  said  the  Emperor, 
wlieu  this  last  grief  came  to  him. 

Early  upon  the  morning  after  the  arrival 
of  the  funeral  train  the  streets  about  the 
palace  were  busy  with  preparations  for  the 
crowd,  which  had  begun  to  gather  in  line 
to  tile  past  through  the  chapel  where  the 
body  lay  in  state.  The  sidewalk  was 
blocked  with  people  held  in  by  mounted  po- 
licemen; for  hours  they  stood  packed  tight- 
ly,  the  sun  burning  down  on  their  heads; 
women  fainted,  as  usual,  and  the  struggle 
continued  all  day  and  part  of  the  next.  In- 
side the  chapel  the  air  was  still  and  heavy 
wiili  the  perfume  of  flowers  and  the  smoke 
of  dozens  of  large  candles  arranged  about 
the  coffin  and  throwing  into  relief  the  fig 
urea  of  the  guards,  who  stood  like  statues, 
with  spear  and  sword.  The  Hungarians 
were  given  the  post  of  honor  at  the  head  of 
the  coffin, and  in  their  bewildering  splendor 
looked  unreal;  with  large  fur  husbys  from 
which  rose  a great  plume,  a leopard-skin 
thrown  over  the  left  shoulder,  red  uniform 
completely  covered  with  gold  lace  and  deco- 
rations, a crape  sash  across  the  breast,  and 
glittering  sword  held  rigid,  they  were  like 
two  wax- work  figures,  us  fur  as  movement 
was  discernible. 

Giants  with  long  spears,  immense  white- 
plumed  helmets,  red  tunics  with  white  fa 
cings,  tight  white  leggings  with  enormous 
boots  half-way  up  the  thigh  — the  inner 
palace  guards— stood  next  in  rank;  and  the 
outer  palace  guards,  in  black-plumed  hel- 
mets, black  tunics,  and  swords,  completed 
the  picture.  The  plain  people  wound  around 
in  solemn  line,  passing  without  pause,  and 
gazing  their  till  at  the  splendors  relieved  in  the  candle- 
light against  the  jet  black  hangings  of  the  chapel. 

The  'fiual  funeral  procession  wound  out  of  the  pa  ace 
at  four  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  after  a great  deal  of  clab- 
orate  preparation  and  coming  and  going  of  pnests  aDd 
nobles,  lackies  and  civil  functionaries.  


GREAT 
WESTERN! 


Champagne 


is  more  acceptable  to  I 
palato  and  stomach  I 
than  imported  wines- 1 
because  of  its 

UNQUESTIONED 

PURITY. 

Touches  tlio  pocket  I 
lightly— yet  fills  the| 
bill. 

Served  at  all  first 
class  Clubs,  Cafes 
and  BuifeU  every- 
where. 

The  vintage  now  mar 
| keted  Is  especially  pleas- 
ing and  very  dry. 

I Pleasant  Valley 

Wine  Co., 


G S.  S.  Pierce  Co.,  boston. 


A HEW  poco: 

The  folding  Gem. 


smallest, 
ally  built  of  all 
the  low-priced  cameras. 
A marvel  of  compactness 
weighing  one  pound, and 
r nly  an  inch  and  a-hslf 
thick,  dosed.  Autom* 
Rally  lock*  it  i If  at  pro 
er  focusing  distance?. 

Closes  by  toucta- 
, irifr  ft  spring. 


A Well-Kept  Shoe 

■ is  a comfort  and  credit  to  the  wearer. 
A.  soft,  pliable,  comfort-giving  shoe 
looks  better  and  wears  better  than 
| one  that’s  stiff  and  unyielding. 

i ^7T^'"AT  Leather 
. > JL  Dressing 


make  them  soft.  It’s  a mediei 
leather.  The  ingredients  of  VlCI 
LEATHER  DRESSING  are  used  in 
finishing  the  most  famous. shoe  leather 
in  the  world— Vicl  Kid.  That’s  a little 
secret  you  didn't  know  before.  There' 
a book  full  of  just  such  secrets  about 
shoes  and  their  care,  that  you  can 
have  IT  you  will  send  us  your  name 
and  address. 

RARER!  H.  POEMTCKEH,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


COMPLETE,  $7.00. 
OCHESTHR  Crt/VIERA  GO. 
43  EUZA3ETH  8T .,  ROOHESTER,  N.  Y. 


cibtnoE) 

CandAcXyCn. 

Autumn  Styles. 

Ladies’ 

French  Gowns. 

Dinner,  Ball,  and  Street  Dresses, 
Tailor-made  Costumes, 
Carriage,  Street,  ancl  Opera  Wraps. 

Imported 
Evening  Waists. 
5c>toou)wai^  cXj  1 6t. 

NEW  YORK. 


A Genuine  Protection 

KNOX  HAT 


CHINA  IN  TRANSFORMATION 


By  Archibald  R.  Colquhoun 


indicates  the 
who 


The  present  extraordinary  situation  of  the  F.mperor  <»f  Chin  , 
mysteries  of  court  life  in  the  Celestial  Empire,  of  which  Mr.  Co  q C^Q 
spent  several  Years  in  Pekin,  gives  a comprehensive  and  interes  ing 

Cloth , $3 

Londor 


prehensive  and  interesting  accoin 

With  Frontispiece,  Maps,  and  Diagrams.  8vo 
New  York  HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers 
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TIIE  FUNERAL  PROCESSION  LEAVING  THE  PALACE. 


THE  BODY  LYIN^N  STATE  IN  THE  CHAPEL  OF  THE  HOFBURG.  SOME  PICTURESQUE  FIGURES  AT  TIIE  FUNERAL. 

TIIE  CLOSING  CHAPTER  IN  THE  STORY  OF  AN  EMPRESS— SCENES  AT  THE  FUNERAL  OF  ELIZABETH  OF  AUSTRIA. 

Drawn  by  William  Bengouoii,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly”  in  Vienna. 


As  tlie  route  was  a very  short  one.  there  was  a dense 
mass  of  people  packed  at  every  accessible  point.  I was 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  nn  excellent  view,  through  the 
courtesy  of  Consul-General  Hurst  and  the  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Company  official**.  Large  sums  were  offered  for 
points  of  view,  anil  the  police  insisted  upon  having  the 
record  of  every  one  allowed  at  any  window  overlooking 
the  procession.  The  formation  was  similar  to  the  night 
arrival,  except  that  there  were  added  a great  number  of 
church  dignitaries,  who  led  the  line,  followed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  city  guilds,  dressed  in  evening  clothes 
and  carrying  ancient  banners.  The  most  picturesque 
figures  of  all  were  the  Hungarians — the  nobles  in  their 
black  flowing  gowns,  and  the  officers  in  their  brilliant 


uniforms.  As  a rule,  the  royal  visitors  rode  in  closed  car- 
riages, as  the  Emperor  did.  His  was  covered  with  crape, 
and  was  guarded  by  two  footmen,  who  stood  behind. 
The  most  impressive  feature  was  the  company  of  palace 
guards — those  giants  with  spears.  In  their  great  boots 
and  towering  plumes,  they  moved  along  with  an  even,  de- 
liberate stride,  and  were  the  admiration  of  the  populace, 
as  indeed  they  had  a right  to  be.  for  no  man  enters  their 
ranks  who  lias  not  distinguished  himself  by  some  act  of 
bravery.  Vienna  streets  were  draped  in  black.  The  mag- 
nificent city  seemed  paralyzed  by  this  last  great  sorrow 
to  their  sovereign.  Only  the  necessary  business  was  car- 
ried on.  All  amusements  were  given  up,  theatres  closed. 
Groups  of  sad-faced  people  gathered  around  the  simple 


proclamation  from  the  Emperor,  which  was  pasted  on  the 
walls  of  the  public  buildings,  addressed  to  “ All  Vienna 
Folk,”  and  announcing  in  the  quaint  old  style  the  be- 
reavement which  had  befallen  him. 

The  body  of  the  Empress  rests  in  one  of  the  plainest 
whitewashed  old  churches  in  the  city.  Indeed,  all  the 
surroundings  of  the  old  palace  here  are  extremely  plain, 
but  the  new  unfinished  palace  is  a magnificent  pile,  and 
will  be  finished  soon;  hut  the  dream  of  the  royal  couple  to 
occupy  it  in  the  year  of  their  jubilee  has  melted  away,  as 
even  the  dreams  of  kings  will  vanish,  and  now  from  the 
flag  staffs  in  front  of  tie-  unfinished  splendor  the  black 
banners  of  mourning  arc  flying. 

William  Bengough. 
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take  THE  abmy  out  oe  politics. 

ry  phbuebic  remington. 

Tm8  grand  nation  la  working  out  ■«  <"'  *£ 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

The  next  important  tiling  wl'jo^  inlercillu,gcaEle  line  r-mcieut  huhniii»'«>“'"  •“  -'"i™  ■» 

fore  we  have  a 8°  * “W  rue  0f  every  staff  corps  ex-  tat ^ ,hat  tJcmgresamen  insist  upon  Ulling 

and  staff.”  This  should  ...  j paymastera.  j"  J . « , >rI)s  witli  their  fuvuMcs;  so  lhat  they  not  only 

cept  the  medical  one  and  possiblyuie p, y rly  a war  the  staff  „ivn  action  through  their  laws,  but 

In  regard  to  a gcnenuj ““.JTi^i,  , - 


m„st  abdicate;  it  must  give  up  its  power  over  the  army, 
“ fel,  H maintains  now  by  making  such  rules  and  regn- 
hitiotii  that  efficient  administration  in  any  staff  corps  is 
1)1  i..  iimt  (’oiiLMesMiien  insist  upon  til  mp 


This  grand  nation  is -WiJJieve  it  contains  the  great 
poses,  and  I soniutiines  d,,cn  slowly  and  reluctantly 
tw.na  nf  mankind-  Wl  iniVL  oc j lmveavert- 


. this  war  there  was  an  apathy  on  the  part  of  the 

” ~ ■ 

he  general  stun  - - - ~ ; Ujj ™ CM 

Gte  Americans. re, uaik  lhat  U" 

» *3?  iTrn  navy  wlilolt  b *«• ' ™°  weU  U is  do  best  who  hare  •*“  wojrt.ig»»^u  is  the  We  noire  of  die  re i musclu me(lic!l,.  quartern,  aster!™  |. 

J,  “ o,  r wildest  hopes  could  dream-  Ve  y j their  command.  A ,,  secret  that  the  best  gen-  j r and ’commissary  staffs  standing  stupidly  helpless 

aTtin  iun’l  with  politics  At  “ 'T  Hitki  «“VC°Cltd"ends  on  "mve  always  good  common^-  ^Cllleof  whatwould  have  been  a - licking  -for 

neared  on  the  surface  any  of  ‘ ' |.,?,a  n^stmighiforwai-d  erals  E"8fla"lsa".al.|i8|,ed.  with  'he  lumic  government,  ' ' Hindu  been  sonic  live  power;  they  have  seen  our  best 

Operations  have  tlona  .lierfec  »b  SR« •,»„  day8  ahorseback  1 the  ““"£rals_Miles  and  ilerrilt-shlpped  off  to  - 

professional  work  on  the  Paw V“J y possible  delail  seems  but  always  im  ort  y ^ two  days  away  from  m-  l S , bU)i!  trttckB while  a " king-  sfavonte  was  allowed 

r„wi.  iHp  N:tvv  Department.  Jtvory  P irit-  inilt..d  The  rear.  in^y/5*’  . 4 „,i„;  are  at  any  tunc  liable  to  ut  y _ , -WI,R.  OVCr  the  only  important  military  prob- 

gstfaswasSk.  Sftg^K^srsnrs  S "E'S.'a':s:”:s:c^s 

A...1  not  hesitate  to  P.  “V'l.tWo  nhserved  the  cunning,  the  astute  beerctury 


dicrB  die  uselessly  or  utmiwiw  - - ***  -—h- 

r command.  Awire  to  ihc  best  gen-  bei,^ 

rCiimd  "ends  out  hnve. always  good  -m— ; „ middle  of  what  would  have  beet. , a " heking ',b,r 


jecreuir,  p— - — , t0  sacrince  urn  ecr  set  fhe  soldier  Miles  aside, while  he  ran  me  war;  hey 

rest.  i,  different  shape.  We  find  no-  not  hesitate  to  Lve  doubtless  observed  the  cunning,  the  astute  beerctury 

We  found  our  army  in  different  pc ' f except  soldiers.  ~ d from  all  the  afflictions  winch  we  have  a doi„g  „ud  Itiey  will  conclude  that  there  ls 

thing  but  disappointment,  noth,  g to  Be  pe  el)li8led  Eng  and . has  suffered  mr  ,ier  u.  let  Hitch-  do  » ow  n “ *■  midan  to  run  so  important  a 

IM^W"  ,0"  “i“,ggo  fdiead'lf  i,!s  own  way.  BUo  nffl,  "^i£  a foreign  war  when  he  knows  no, king  about 


sMmwm  wmmmm 


lpurncd  to  let  her  iricu  b»«m.w.w  — „ . r_  [rreatly  to  be  hoped  that  when  Congress  lakes  up 

tricky  Hub  HiUcnipups  getting  under  u will  not  £ tins  dr— d «aff  nn 


SSKes  b dm  open  ^ J^^K'miug.^1''  ‘ ' to  and  SrJiU  a^d  W^amH^y 


hnnelesslv  discredited  before  the  people 

al^“X«  concluded  that  we  must  have  au  a sujff'b imtld^  hutau  ^»^erV 

“Tow  what  will  our  new  arniy  be  like^,  WilUt.be  luiilt  ^ ^ of.  ft  is  utterly  independent  of  U.e  sho^  ^ J,  tlli8  conelusion,  upon  whicli  all  sob 

one  the  lines  dictated  bv  mi  i y selfisli  politicians  fighting 


Ives  that  they  are  wnw"--* ■ ; 7- : - ” * k Anouler  facMnight  as  well  he  recognized— for  it  is  a 
They  «l..not_and_cannotrbeinmd«.  ^ ^ lrulll.  Militia  k.W«j«d  ^ J S 


Now  what  will  our  new  army  ue  n tMnking  oniy  is  almost  lost  sig  11  01.  * in  fftCt  u is  not  nec« 

along  the  lines  dictated  by  miiiwry  minds  t jitidcinu  fighting  line,  wUlIi  it  ign  ^s,  tu  that,  for  every 

of  effectiveness,  or  will  ig»°™“t  “““  doubt  sary  in  these  days  to  try  anu  uemo  ineffleienl;  it 


SSStsSHS  ,,u 


hooka  tliev  win  rcacn  hub  - ------ 

d iers  boll,  I, ere  and  abroad,  a,e  agreed.  In  our  on*, 
however  they  must  not  consider  our  early  frontier  mipu- 
iation  of  Inifiau  fighteis,  because  these  men  were  born 
ruised,  and  died  in  forest  warfare,  aud  luid  nothing  in 

““think  plohahly! ^ewmd'dlmsi'reniiiio.urmililia.orgliiic 
poiice'.'bui  I deprecate  llie  idea  that  it  is  in  any  renw  to 


airsr* I".  rxqS  ’fossa -sa. ■>.- «• «•  - **- 

The  general  of  the  army,  or  whfttc  i,ead  of  the  unknown  in  that  part  of  the  army.  } with,  and  if  any  1 ig 

commands  it  from  Washington,  respon-  will  not  do,  there.  . ...  — « President  of  consideration  of  it 

army-upt  in  I theory  hut  In  fact  He ■ » „ tl^ug 


When  congress  meets,  this  problem  must  be  grappled 
with  and  if  any  ignorance  or  pen  nut  politics  gets  into  the 

T,  ntVa^mmaiided  the  whole  army,  a Pre^nt  M 

the  Unfted  States  would  not  have  to  go  t0  cli  "R  ,d8  widch  has  to  operate  in  our  new  tropical  possessions 
, „ commissions  to  the  successors  of  the  men  whom  a general  'Xome  ta  us,  i„  the  shape  of  cither  a foreign  repulse  or 

bid"  Mm  come  would  remove  Fort  ^ ;o  do  ld8  Uirce  years'  a killiog  disUust  at ] homm  „avinB  incompeum 

'mmrnmm  wmmmm  mrnwmm 


me tad  if"  thearmy—arne  whom  we  can  praise  if  things 


n^heintroductioii  of  snlokeiess  powder.  He -'.id-  „ i of  ^ ff"  flmd  s.alemenls''™ 

quaint  creature,  and  not  to  Him.  i ms  iia»  oyc. 


5S:  co  i ilil  tin  do  u tby  applying  to  the  Secretary 

ir.  Sherman  had,  as  general  of  the  ai  my  g * t|me  to  arrange  that.  He  would  1 

. liouis  because  he  regarded  his  presence  in  VV  a n Pgu>u  b Lonl  only  kuo\ 


fore  VHi  take  ca're^f1  itself  if  polities  are  eliminaied. 
I have  no  s.ympathy^witMdle^oi pcrvndiog 

S^'ixiui^hecause^he'regarded'his  presence  iii  "Washington  limn  to  arra “f ‘^fS,  "k“o  ^to^mnSy.Ater'p.  newtp!^ 

siSgg  £^sss|itii 

^Sod-s. 

inspector -‘gmieraV^deparlment^he  would*5  inspect!1  hud  ^ 

Bede  him ; he  could  not  supersede  a subordinate  Bo  used  petent  Capacity,  fn  short,  the  staff  would  fur  reforms  until  the  pe° p le  W w » ,.  ,iM  „ b 

have  our  soldiers  become  to  the  political  head  of  he  army  Physical  or  me  ^ ^ or  ^ aot  at  present,  as  from  the  collapse  The  poor  oia  mcnt  It 

Era:X'».i;sw*‘ 

aa-r.'-Sd  ^ ^ ^ S ?5 lrmd/xperienced  so,dier  witu  'vhom  the  rep 

even  this  exception  jealously  guarded  ibe  department  I lmve ^^tn  « ^ ithcr  ftt  y^est  Point  or  elsewhere,  an 

prerogatives.  The  adjutant-general  has  been  responsible  There  should  he ^ u titer  in  »f  ^ iq  increa6e  our 
to  the  Secretary  al°no,  and  has  come  to  be  regarded  in  the  1 T|lel.edofflce,  s could  be'turned  out  for  those  branch- 

army  as  the  real  working  mllte^cretorVoflhrgcneiai  ^'IlTs  quite  un~vy  to  make  engineers  out  of  suclg 


army  as  the  real  working  head.  The  fact  that  the  auju-  ““y.- , Y”«™  1 T„  makTengine'ers  out  of  such, 

Ft  f^Sp«r»rm  b',dge  “““ 

enTheairnitiativeof  the  general  of  the  army,  its  natural  head  these  tilings.  >™  they  would  be  responsible,  and  >f  let 

a“ji^!len^  Tl.ebestforeignmi,iSSr 

Ss?m^:Cm“tr^:;n^^,ige^t  in: 

of  wa"  areTn  a state  of  f ramie  bewilderment.  The  ad-  ter, -option  of  our  legislators.  Dozens  of  men  doing  doz- 
iutsnl  general  readily  succumbs  to  the  powers  lie  finds  ens  of  things  at  different  tunes  cannot  have  a policy,  nor 
’ it  his  disposal  in  being  the  under  study  of  Hie  Secretary,  could  they  maintain  one  if  they  had  it. 
and  Ts 1 u stud  1 y a mere  tool.  A tool  he  should  be-he  is  , L^ngresswoharged  by  the  Cons  ^*11“' 


uongress  is  r-uarm-u  uv  vdiiiJMiiunwi 
of  making  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  army  and  navy  ; and  it  has  made  such  rules  and  regu- 
lations, especially  touching  tin:  care  and  the  distribution 


amt  is  usuauy  a m«ns  iwt.  *»■  ■.*««  - --  • 

nothing  else,  anyway— only  he  serves  the  wrong  master 
if  you  consider  the  well-being  of  the  army. 

So  if  we  are  to  have  a proper  army  in  the  future,  it  unions,  especially  loueumg  me  cure  am.  me  /»••«». 

should  have  a proper  head,  and  to  him  should  go  the  of  government  properly,  that  red  tape  and  inefileieney  are 
heads  of  staff  corps,  utterly  subservient  to  his  orders,  and  quite  inevitable.  The  strongest  ex 'eutive  genius  that 

the  adjutant-general  should  be  at  his  elbow,  performing  ” ’ ’ ’ • - r ,l"  " 

the  proper  functions  <>f  an  adjutant.  The  Secretary  of 
the  War  Department  should  be  the  political  head  and  the 
intermediary  head  between  the  army  and  the  President 
and  Congress.  Then  the  people  will  know  who  to  blame 
if  the  army  is  not  effective. 


lived  could  not  administer  the  ar  'irs  of  the  army  oi 
the  United  States  in  a satisfactory ‘way  unless  he  dis- 
obeyed the  laws  which  were  passed  by  Congress.  The 
first  thing  that  must*  he  done  in  sec  uring  such  a reform 
in  military  administration  as  will  make  an  efficient  army 
will  be  the  elimination  of  Congressional  rule.  Congress 


THE  AVERAGE  MAN. 

When  it  comes  to  a question  of  trusting 
Yourself  to  the  risks  of  the  road, 

When  the  tiling  is  the  sharing  of  burdens, 

The  lifting  the  heft  of  a loud, 

In  the  hour  of  peril  or  trial, 

In  the  hour  you  meet  as  yon  can. 

You  may  safely  depend  on  the  wisdom 
Aud  skill  of  the  average  man. 

’Tis  tlte  average  man  and  no  other 
Who  docs  Iiis  plain  duty  each  day. 

The  small  thing  his  wnge  is  for  doing, 

On  the  commonplace  hit  of  the  » .'• 

’Tis  the  average  man,  may  God  bless 
Who  pilots  us,  still  in  the  van, 

Over  land,  over  sea,  as  we  travel, 

Just  the  plain,  lmrdy,  average  man. 

So  on  through  the  days  of  existence, 

All  mingling  in  shadow  and  shine. 

We  may  count  on  the  every  day  hero, 

Whom  Imply  the  gods  may  dm"?-  )liDg, 
Bui  who  wears  lire  swarth  crime  of  his  can 
And  labors  and  earns  as  lie  can, 

And  stands  at  tile  last  with  the  non- 

The  commonplace  average  man.  Tta, 

Mahoabet  L. 
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Breakfast  food 

^FEEDS  THE  BODyAND THE  BRAIN 


•Cereal  Co. Chicago 


OOTOBKH  is,  isos. 
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10  little  cigars  for  the  price  of  J 

Very  few  smokers  realize  what  a great 
convenience  it  is  (and  economy  also)  to 
have  always  at  hand  a few 


Van  Bibber 
Little  Cigars 


| * ICISUO  with  fine  and 
discriminating  taste  always  serve  the  best 
of  everything  when  they  entertain  you. 


is  the  best'.'  The  verdict  of  the  American  people  after 
years  of  testing  is  in  favor  of  this  one  great  gift  of 
nature.  Endorsed  and  prescribed  by  leading  physicians, 
and  sold  everywhere.  (Both  stui  and  sparkling.) 


A TRIP  TO  JAMAICA, 


The  Peiiiigylvanlii  Railroad’*  1V1  »«•  ill ii- 

oenl  Service  between  New  Work  and 

Wualilutflou. 

Nowhere  in  America  can  be  found  a superior 
train  service  to  that  on  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road between  New  York  and  Washington.  The 
most  magnificent  equipment  which  American 
genius  has  produced  is  in  constant  use  on  this 
line,  and  all  that  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
stands  for  in  snfety,  in  comfort,  in  speed,  and  in 
general  superiority  is  exhibited  here.  The  “Con- 
gressional Limited,”  which  is  acknowledged  to 
be  the  finest  Pullman  parlor  train  iu  the  world, 
leaves  West  Twenty-third  Street  Station  daily  at 
8.20  P.  M.  The  New’  York  and  Washington  Lim- 
ited, another  example  of  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
excellence,  leaves,  week-days,  at  9.50  A.  M.  Ad- 
ditional fast  express  trains  leave  West  Twenty- 
third  Street  Station  at  8.20,  9.20,  10.50  A.  M., 
4.20,  4.50,  8.50  P.  M.,  and  12.05  night,  daily,  and 

7.50  A.  M.,  12.50  and  1.50  P.  M.  week-days,  af- 
fording a service  as  convenient  as  it  is  superior. 
Truins  leave  Cortlandt  and  Desbrosses  Streets 
ten  minutes  later  than  Twenty-third  Street.  Pull- 
man parlor  or  sleeping  cars  are  attached  to  all 
the  above  trains,  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
dining-cars  are  attached  to  the  “Congressional 
Limited,”  the  New  York  and  Washington  Limited, 
and  to  trains  leaving  at  10.50  A.  M.,  4.20  and 

4.50  P.  M.  daily. 

The  return  service  is  equally  complete  and 
convenient.  In  fact,  the  matchless  train  service 
between  New  York  and  Washington  presents  the 
“Standard  Railroad  of  America”  in  its  best 
light,  and  shows  on  what  a solid  foundation  the 
fame  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  rests'. 


Have  8 to  IQ  times  the  power  of 


GeltyNburg,  Luruy.  Natural  liridae, Hot 
Spring;*,  Richmond,  and  Washington. 

The  next  and  last  eleven-day  personally-con- 
ducted tour  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  (Com- 
pany to  the  Battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  Luray 
Caverns,  Natural  Bridge,  Virginia  Hot  Springs, 
and  the  cities  of  Richmond  and  Washington 
will  leave  New  York  and  Philadelphia  iu  a 
special  train  of  parlor  cars  on  Wednesday,  Oc- 
tober 19.  The  party  will  be  in  charge  of  a 
tourist  agent  and  an  experienced  chaperon.  A 
whole  day  will  be  spent  on  the  Battlefield  of 
Gettysburg,  a carriage  drive  with  lectures  by  an 
able  guide  being  included  in  the  ticket.  Ample 
time  will  be  allowed  at  Luray  and  Natural  Bridge 
to  view  the  wondrous  natural  formations,  and  at 
the  Hot  Springs  over  three  days  will  be  spent. 
The  season  at  this  great  Autumn  resort  in  the 
beautiful  mountains  of  Virginia  will  be  at  its 
height.  At  Richmond  and  Washington  oppor- 
tunities will  be  presented  to  visit  all  the  points 
of  interest  under  intelligent  guidance. 

The  round  - trip  rate,  including  all  necessary 
expenses,  is  $65  from  New  York,  $63  from 
Philadelphia,  and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points. 

for  detailed  itinerary  apply  to  Ticket  Agents; 
to  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway,  New  York; 
789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ; or  address 
Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 


opera  glasses. 


% Actual  Mize. 

Prices  Range  from  $44.50  to  $72.50. 


Gold  Seal 

Champagne 


Is  a natural  sparkling  wine  produced  in  Amer- 
ica under  the  supervision  of  expert  foreign 
wine-makers. 

It  is  equal  in  flavor  to  many  brands  of  im- 
ported wines  with  inflated  reputations,  and  for 
purity  is  unexcelled. 

The  difference  is  only  in  the  price,  the  foreign 
article  costing  two  and  one  half  times  as  much 
as  Gold  Seal. 

Why  pay  the  difference? 

A trial  case  will  convince  you  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  genuine  American  product,  For 
sale  by  all  wine- dealers  and  grocers.  Send  for 
illustrated  booklet  on  wine- making. 

URBANA  WINE  CO.,  Urbana,  N. Y. 


Continuance  of  the  Through  Express 
Train  between  New  York  and  Atlan- 
tic City,  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

On  account  of  the  heavy  Autumn  travel  be- 
tween New  York  and  Atlantic  City,  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  Company  will  continue  its  through 
express  train  during  the  Fall  and  Winter  seasons. 
It  has  always  been  customary  heretofore  to  with- 
draw this  train  about  the  first  of  Ociober,  but 
the  travel  lias  continued  so  heavy  this  year  that 
for  the  first  time  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
keep  it  in  service  throughout  the  Fall  and  Winter 
months.  This  train  leaves  West  Twenty  - third 
Street  Station  at  J.50  P.  M.  (Cortlandt  and  Des- 
brosses Streets,  2.10  P.  M.)  week-days.  It  is  a 
vestibuled  train  composed  of  Pullman  buffet 
parlor  cars  and  Pennsylvania  Railroad  standard 
coaches, 

Atlantic  City  was  never  so  attractive  at  this 
season.  The  weather  is  superb.  Outdoor  exer- 
cise, which  lms  always  been  a feature  of  its  Fall 
and  Winter  life,  has  received  a new  impetus 
from  the  splendid  golf  links  of  the  new  Country 
Club.  The  links  rank  very  high  and  are  attract- 
ing a great  deal  of  attention  among  Eastern 
players. 

All  the  large  beach -front  hotels  will  remain 
open  through  the  Winter. 


The  . 

Berkshire  gj 
Hills 

Sanatorium. 


There  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Eastman  Kodak 


Half  the  charm  of  a photographic  outing  is  lost 
if  one  carries  along  several  pounds  of  £]®ss,Plat.c® 
and  holders  and  has  every  moment  filled  with 
anxiety  for  their  safety. 


Kodaks 


Tumors,  and  all  Forms,  of  Malignant  and 
Benign  Growths. 


use  non-breakable  film  cartridges,  which  weigh 
ounces  where  plates  weigh  pounds. 

KODAKS  $5.00  to  $35 -oo. 

Catalogues  free  at  agencies  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 


• “Foremost 

• American 
2 Institution 


REDUCED  HATES  TO  PIIII.AOEL- 
PHIA  VIA  PENNSYLVANIA  HAIL- 
HOAD,  ACCOUNT  PEACE  J 1)1111. EE. 

For  the  grand  Peace  Jubilee  nt  Philadelphia, 
October  26  and  27,  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  sell  excursion  tickets  from  all  ticket 
stations' on  its  line,  to  Philadelphia,  at  rate  of 
stWf  fan  for  the  round  trip  (minimum  rate,  25 
cents)  Tickets  will  be  sold  und  good,  going, 
October  2-1  to  27,  and  returning,  leaving  I hiludel- 
phia  to  October  81,  inclusive.  * 

This  jubilee  will  be  one  of  the  greate  events 
in  the  hislorv  of  Philadelphia.  The  rede-tcntion 
of  Independence  Hall,  recently  restored;  the  an- 
vcilinir  Of  the  Giant  Equestrian  Monument,  Fair- 
mount  Park;  a monster  civic  and  industrial 
parade,  and  a grand  military  and  naval  pageant 
led  bv  General  Miles  and  other  distinguished 
heroes  of  the  late  war,  will  be  prominent  feat, 
urea.  The  President  and  his  Cabinet  are  also 
expected  to  be  present. 


Remington 

Standard  Typewriter 

WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  & BENEDICT 
327  Broadway,  New  York 
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4 A delicious  drink 


^ “Concentrated  Beef” 

nt  and  flavor  of  prime  roast  beef  in  a condensed 
wifid.  Strengthens  the  convalescent. 

. “ nt  upon  request.  It  elves  fifty  w.ys  of  using  Vig„r.l. 

--  COMPANY,  CHICAGO. 

JOCKO  WANTS  TO  LEARN  TO  PLAY.  - 
r-UESS.  Is  he  playing  with  Man.  8o»  or  Monkei?  CT 


■ Represents  all  the  nutriment  and 

' form.  It  builds  up  the  invalid. 

; our  Chafing  Dish  Recipe  Book sent t u 

, armour  & 

!♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦  — 


All  dealers  can 
show  you 

Archarcna 

Combination 

Boards. 


nnder  date  of  March  2fi,  IN*.  writes* 
delighted  that  they  i reguM led  the 
mined.  Everybody,  from  children 
Line*  are  much  nicer  than  solid 


T M .7FFFOBDS,  Prin  . of  School.  Vi  lncne  ' ''  . 

■“i5^htArh5tsr«J:.^h"y‘.':.-r  « 

ARCHARENA  CO.,  Manufacturers, 

Cocktail  at  home  than  is  served  over  any 


bar  in  the  World. 


A better 


Cocktails 


PROOF  CONCLUSIVE. 

inkc3  von  think  Stonner  is  only  getting  about  forty  dollars 
j me  himself  that  he  «as  only  getting  a hundred.” 


Thk  Leading  Man. 


UA  PERFECT  FOOD  — as  Wholesome 
as  it  is  Delicious." 


For  Sale  by  all  Druggists  and  Dealer 

G F HEUBLFIN  & BBO..  Sole  Props. 

39  Broadway^Y..  Hartford,  Conn.  20  Piccadi.iy,  W.  London.  E, 


Walter  Baker  & Co.’s' 
@ Breakfast 


IT  ONLY 
WEIGHS 
10  POUNDS 


Makes  a small  ( 
package  when  de-' 
llated,  and  can  be 
carried  anywhere 
by  anybody. 
“nrnrroTinyJi 


m i*  > \.U  The  Standard  for  / 
Purity  and  > 

Excellence....  \ 

Trnle-Mark.  ^ 

Costs  less  than  one  cent  a cup.  % 

Our  Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package.  ) 


are  a modern  inven- 
fjL  tion  for  Campers  and 

Yachtsmen — they  are 
v.aterp  roof  .never  become 
musty—  and  make  a mc$,t 
comfortable  and  luxurious 
bed.  Made  to  fit  any  irregular 
shape  of  bunks  or  cockpits. 

Send /or  our  illustrated  e; tale-rue. 

MF.C1IAM1  AT.  FA II It  1C  CO. 


Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

ESTABLISHED  1780. 


The  Best  is  the  Uie< 

line's  Olive  Oil  « <>°th  th.e. 
and  cheapest,  quality  consult 

The  Chemical  Analysis  of  S.  R»e 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  be*, 
by  the  Ledoux  Chemical  Laboratory.  de< 

be  “unadulterated  by  admixture  with  an 
: or  other  substance,  it  u free  from  rancid 
I other  undesirable  qualities,  and  1 
■ Quality  and  Flavor.’ 

IS.  RAE  & CO.,  Leghorn 

Established  183®* 

1 .■^■,*****0*******’ 


CHEW 

Beeman’s 


BANKERS. 

ES  TAIil.lSUED  ISIS. 

2 Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ansact  n General  Hanking  Business,  includir 


Original 


Pepsin 

Gum 


Joseph  Gillott’s 

STEEL  PENS. 

COLD  MEDAL,  Paris  exposition , 1889, 

AND  THE  CHICAGO  EXPOSITION  AWARD 

THE  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 


f Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness. 

i All  Others  Are  Imitations. 
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HARPER’S  CATALOGUE 

tive  list  of  over  3000  volumes,  wi 


Defender  of  the  Rails— The  New  York  Central 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  OCTOBER  22,  1898. 


TEN  CENTS  A COPY, 
FOUR  DOLLARS  A YEAR. 


the  disturbances  IN  CHINA. 


peking-the  forbidden  city,  as  seen  from  the  imperial  city. 

P„otOGKAFI,  KNOWN  TO  HAVE  BEEN  TAKEN  OF  THE  PROHIBITED  ENCLOSURE. -[St,:  Pag,.  1031.] 
Drawn  bv  Harry  Fe.nn  from  the  only  Photograph  k 
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era,  however,  winch  provides  fm  Jan  ^ ^ seem 
ecutive  and  legislative  g „f  t|ie  Philip- 
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ITHETHER  we  are  in  a position  to  govern  dis- 
V Unt  people,  is  a serious  question  »»  « 

which  a gjod  deal  of  Lgl.t  U.tlnown  by  U.e^nisu, - 


vv 


'Vl,ii„„aof toe  pXgers°in  Minnesota  and  the  rea- 
wns for  their  uprising.  A careful  ° 

article  on  this  subject,  on  another  page,  will  be 
structive  to  such  expansionists  as  desire  to  have  a 
rational  basis  for  their  creed. 

THE  beauties  of  militarism  in  a republic  are 
being  strongly  manifested  in  Paris.  The  army 
has  been  called  into  the  city  to  the  n umbel  of 
sixty  thousand  or  more,  for  the  purpose  of  p 
venting  violence.  But  the  army  is  under  a cloud 
It  has  lieeu  accused  of  committing  a grave  injus^ 
tice,  and  sustaining  it  by  forgery  and  perjury, 
the  Court  of  Cassation  finds  in  favor  of  a 
vision  of  the  Dreyfus  case,  the  army  will  need 
friends,  for  it  seemingly  intends  to  vindicate  its 
honor  by  an  appeal  to  force,  and  forty  thousand 
strikers  will  not  make  bad  allies  m such  case.  At 
any  rate,  the  peace  of  Pans  seems  to  be  at  the 
mercy  of  violent  strikers  and  a discredited  army, 
and  republican  France  has  apparently  built  up  an 
armed  force  which  has  the  power  to  overthrow  it, 
and  to  the  exercise  of  which  power  all  who  love 
justice  are  giving  an  incentive. 

There  should  be  great  care  manifested  by  the 
voters  this  vear  in  choosing  Congressmen.  It 
does  not  follow  that  because  one  supports  Mr. 
Roosevelt  for  Governor  he  should  therefore  vote 
for  the  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  in  his 
district.  Mr.  Roosevelt  may  be  voted  for  on 
State  issues.  Ill  other  words,  one  need  not  vote 
against  him  because  he  has  so  little  faith  in  the 
American  character  as  to  believe  that  we  will  be- 
come  Chinamen  unless  we  spend  our  nights  in 
plotting  war  and  our  days  in  fighting  battles. 
But  if  any  Republican  candidate  for  Congress  be- 
lieves in  this  sort  of  nonsense,  he  ought  to  be  op- 
posed. and  especially  if  liis  opponent  is  a Democrat 
who  believes  in  sound  money.  Many  of  the  Re- 
publican candidates  for  Congress  iu  New  England 
and  in  some  other  parts  of  the  country  are  opposed 
to  the  expansion  policy,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  be  elected. 
In  the  State  of  New  York  we  fancy  that  gold  Demo- 
crats are  the  safest.  There  is,  in  fact,  a great  good 
to  be  gained  possibly  by  the  election  of  non-expan- 
sionist, sound-money  Democrats  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  that  is  that  we  may  through 
them  secure  a thorough  investigation  of  army  ad- 
ministration during  the  war. 


IT  is  altogether  too  early  to  say  that  the  investi- 
gation of  army  administration  will  turn  out  value- 
less. There  are  some  officers  of  volunteers  who 
apparently  are  too  grateful  for  their  commissions, 
but  their  ignorance  or  blindness  cannot  possibly 
overcome  the  effect  of  authentic  stories  of  hard- 
ship, cruelty,  indifference,  and  incapacity  which 
have  come  to  us  from  officers  of  the  line  and  from 
the  men.  General  F.  V.  Greene  struck  a true 
note  the  other  day  in  his  testimony  when  he  said 
that  the  army  was  organized  for  peace,  and  could 
not  move  in  an  emergency.  Major  Gallagher 
also  told  some  wholesome  truths  about  the  in- 
efficiency of  civilian  officers  and  the  inadequacy 
and  unfitness  of  the  rations.  The  fact  is  that  no 
testimony  like  that  of  General  Wheeler,  intended 
to  show  that  conditions  were  good,  can  square  with 
the  reports  of  the  general  and  other  officers  from  the 
field,  nor  with  the  effort  of  the  heads  of  the  War 
Department  to  turn  the  blame  of  the  hasty  move- 
ment from  Tampa  upon  Admiral  Sampson  and  the 
navy.  It  will  be  impossible  for  General  SH AFTER 
and  those  who  are  supporting  him  to  make  the 
country  l>elieve  that,  the  navy,  which  did  every- 
thing itself  so  well,  is  responsible  for  his  own  in- 
capacity, or  for  the  incapacity  and  ignorance  of  the 


suojecw>,  o-L  

rights  and  the  safety  of  Europeans  (including  bpan 
iards)  and  Americans  under  Filipino  rule  we  fancy 
hat  the  powers  would  look  after  then,  with  the  same 
interest  and  vigor  that  they  and  we  have  just  dne 
nlaved  in  meeting  the  storm  supposed  to  have 

Sin  China,  "in  a worf.  we  do .not j-uppo* 
for  a moment  that  our  presence  in  the  East  « 11 
remove  or  prevent  any  difficulty  that  is  nou  lik  y 
to  spring  up.  It  will  simply  make  us  a participant 
in  and  a s'lfferer  from  all  the  international  dan- 
gers, troubles,  wars,  and  oppressions  that  are  likely 
to  accompany  the  transformation  of  eastern  Asia. 

PENNSY I.V A N I A’S  0 PPO UTU N 1TY. 
fllHE  common  wealth  of  Pennsylvania  is  on  trial. 

X The  question  at  issue  in  the  pending  campaign, 
which  is  to  determine  primarily  her  Slate  officers, 
her  Legislature,  and  the  return  of  Quay  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  concerns  the  virtues  of  her 
people.  Is  there  character  enough  m the  State  to 
defeat  Quay?  If  there  is,  Dr.  Swallow  will  be 
elected  Governor,  and  a Legislature  will  be  chosen 
which  will  not  return  Quay.  From  what  we  hear 
from  Pennsylvania,  we  are  confident  that  there  is 
such  an  awakening  of  the  public  conscience  as 
the  State  has  not  known  for  years.  Surely  it  is 
high  time  that  this  should  be.  Surely  it  is  high 
time  that  this  freebooting  boss  should  be  tumbled 
ignominiously  out  of  the  high  places  which  he  lias 
soiled  so  long,  and  so  greatly  to  the  disgrace  of 
the  State. 

The  people  of  Pennsylvania  who  are  supporting 
Dr.  Swallow  and  endeavoring  to  compass  the  over- 
throw of  Quay  are  struggling  for  the  restoration 
of  self-government,  as  well  as  for  the  punishment 
of  a corrupt  boss  and  his  corrupt  gang  of  public 
plunderers.  For  twenty  years  or  more  Quay  has 
dominated  the  politics  of  Pennsylvania.  Before 
him  were  Simon  Cameron  and  his  son  Don  Came- 
ron, but  the  pupil  and  follower  lias  not  only  bet- 
tered their  instruction,  but  has  retired  the  son  to 
private  life.  Quay  nominates  whom  he  will  in 
both  parties.  This  year,  for  example,  both  the  Re- 
publican and  the  Democratic  candidates  are  of  his 
own  selection.  The  Legislature  is  composed  for 
his  profit,  and  the  State’s  delegation  in  Congress 
obeys  his  commands.  The  people  of  Pennsylva- 
nia have  nothing  to  say  in  the  selection  of  their 
candidates,  and  up  to  this  time  they  have  not  had 
sufficient  public  virtue  or  their  consciences  have 
not  been  sufficiently  aroused  to  defeat  their  ruler 
at  the  polls.  Apparently  they  are  at  last  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  Quay  has  made  their  govern- 
ment a blot  on  civilization,  and  a strong  count  in 
the  indictment  which  has  been  drawn  by  its  critics 
and  enemies  against  democracy. 

Not  only  is  Quay  omnipotent  in  the  politics  of 
Pennsylvania,  he  wields  a great  influence  at  Wash- 
ington, so  that  the  whole  nation  is  interested  in 
the  contest  that  is  going  on  for  his  downfall.  Not 
only  does  he  exercise  a power  which  no  man  ought 
to  possess  in  this  republic,  a power  which  destroys 
self -government  and  threatens  personal  liberty, 
but  he  is  himself  an  odious  creature  of  odious  con- 
ditions, and  his  rule  is  tbe  rule  of  a bandit.  Not  so 
many  years  ago,  tbe  New  York  World  published 
an  account  of  Quay’s  life,  which,  if  true,  should 
have  consigned  him  and  some  of  his  political  asso- 
ciates to  prison.  It  was  particularly  charged  that 
he  had  embezzled  the  public  moneys  for  his  own 


usr.  nm  .iccusiiLioii  was  mane  wiui  great  panic 
larity.  and  Quay  was  boldly  challenged  to  bring 
an  action  for  libel.  When  he  replied  that  lie  could 
not  procure  justice  in  the  Suite  of  New  York  or  in 
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tlie  United  States  courts,  the  offer  was. made  lo  ki, 
that  the  editor  of  the  World  would  go  to  Pennsyt 
vaiiia  in  order  to  be  served  with  process,  soil',! 
the  case  might  be  tried  in  the  courts  of  the  StaJ 
which  was  ruled  by  Quay  as  absolutely  as  Russia! 
ruled  by  the  Tsar.  But  Quay  did  not  take  advaJ 
tage  of  this  confidence  of  the  editor  in  the  justic 
of  his  cause. 

' Quay  is  now  before  the  courts  of  Ins  State  h; 
process — a criminal  process — issued  against  kin 
He  is  prosecuted  by  District  Attorney  Graham,  : 
many  years  tbe  Republican  district  attorney 
Philadelphia.  Once  more  the  charge  against  lij 
is  the  use  of  the  public  funds  for  his  private  pi, 
and,  on  the  evidence  which  was  produced  li< [,» 
the  magistrate  on  the  preliminary  hearing,  he  arJ 
the  o tiier  defendants,  including  his  sou  Rich.*1 
were  held  in  bonds  of  $5000  eaeli  to  appear  fort 
before  the  November  term  of  the  court, 
charge,  in  brief,  is  that  Quay  and  his  friends  li, 
used  tlie  funds  of  the  Slate  which  were  deposited 
the  People's  Bank  of  Philadelphia,  which  is  i 
ill  the  hands  of  a receiver.  Tlie  evidence  was  at 
tained  from  the  private  desk  of  John  S.  Hopkis 
tlie  cashier  of  tlie  bank,  who  committed  suicii 
It  eoflsfots  largely  of  letters  and  telegrams  wrif.t* 
by  Senator  Quay  to  Hopkins,  and  one  letter  at  hi 
written  by  State-Treasurer  B.  F.  Haywooiuo  Jam. 
McManes,  president  of  the  bank,  but  directed  to 
and  evidently  received  by  Hopkins.  Haywoums 
one  of  the  accused,  and  he  is  one  of  Quay's  t,o 
litical  followers.  This  letter  from  Haywood-,.: 
McManes  encloses  a check  for  $100,000,  wliiek 
added  to  the  public  money  already  ill  the  lam. 
made  the  Slate’s  deposit  at  the  time  of  writing  tit 
letter  $600,000.  The-  letter  concludes  as  follows: 
“The  understanding  is  that  I am  not  to  dm| 
against  any  part  of  this  $600,000  deposit  until  the: 
Hon  R R Quay  [Senator  Quay's  son)  lias  pad 
or  arranged  satisfactory  (st'ef  to  you,  the  loan  i 
$100,000  which  you  are  to  make  to  him  next  week 
Other  letters  and  telegrams  from  Quay  to  Hit 
KINS  seem  to  show  thal  the  dead  cashier  was  u>  tw 
habit  of  buying  stock  for  Quay,  and  the  characicr 
of  the  stock  ordered  by  the  Senator,  sugar  ligutit; 
in  the  list,  recalls  the  charges  that  have  been  him 
against  United  States  Senators  of  legislating  in  :iii 
interest  of  their  own  speculations.  In  one  Wt 
gram  to  Hopkins,  Quay  says,  " If  yon  buy  ani 
carry  a thousand  Met.  for  me,  I will  shake  .« 
plum-tree.”  This  phrase  is  likely  to  become : 
famous  as  some  others  ill  the  current  history; 
public  scandals.  Where  did  Hopkins  get  it 
money  " to  carry  ” storks  for  Quay?  The  d.l» 
attorney  contends  that  memoranda  made  by 
kins  in  a private  book,  called  the  " Red  Bo;., 
show  that  by  the  connivance  of  the  bank  Ql. 
had  the  use  for  1§4  days  or  $200,000  of  the  amoi 
of  the  public  funds  on  deposit  m the  P«g 
Bank,  that  amount  rdngmg  from  $»25  000  to... 
000.  In  other  words,  this  Senator  of  the  1 
States,  his  son,  and  some  of  Ins  heiicliiifeii 
charged  with  conspiracy  to  embezzle  t ic  mow 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  evidence  g 
them  is  strong  enough,  in  the  opinion  0 
gistrate,  to  warrant  their  commitment.  R » “ 
te resting  fact  that  tlie  capital  of  the  People 
was  only  $150,000.  «« 

Quay  is  charged  with  other  offences.  • 
low  charges  that  in  the  last  fifteen  5 ears  a* 
his  henchmen  have  stolen  $3,000  000  intend 
the  public  moneys.  It  is  charged  tka“bM 
which  upholds  Quay  has  held  back  the  scl  ‘ 
propriations  for  a year  or  more  before  J»ymg  ^ 
over  to  the  school  authorities.  It  is  cha  g 
the  old  Capitol  was  burned  by  an  iiiceiid  . ; 
that  the  State  was  robbed  at  every  steP  . 
ing,  and  in  arranging  temporary  quar  « 
government’s  accommodation.  ” .'  , „ 

cl.alle.iged  his  opponent,  QUAY  S «"**** 
many  of  these  charges,  and  to  defeV  jJ,, 
of  them.  But  as  Quay  remained  silent  ^ 
accusations  and  taunts  of  the  or  j. 
duced  no  evidence  before  the  n'«K's  . , 

to  the  charge  that  he  has  used  the  public  ^ 
deposited  in  the  People's  Bank  for  w 

and  for  the  profit  of  Ills  son  and  Ins  fr  e ' ^ 
Stone,  Quay's  candidate  for  Gove 
the  challenge  of  Dr.  Swallow.  (,}u. 

We  have  mentioned  but  part  o (l 

made  against  Quay  and  his  party.  a„; 

cessary  to> add  ttoaL* lie  is  accuse  _ajnSt 

tlie  Federal  government  as  wen  I 

State  government,  -mil,  the  least  am  » jor  v 
the  Sale  of  Federal  offices  for  money  " 
His  silence  under  the  charges  is  si„ 
entertains  a cynical  contempt  01  t v 

his  State.  He  believes  that  they  1 
enough  to  punish  him.  He  feels  s.i  ^ 

in  his  castle  of  vice.  We  hope  !J  e that® 
find  himself  mistaken,  and  we  belie 
ginning  of  liis  end  lias  come. 
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THE,  POLICY  OF  EXPANSION— CUBA  AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 
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. G.  CARLISLE,  CIVIL  SERVICE  COMMISSIONER  JOHN  R.  PROCTER, 
G.  L.  RIVES,  AND  SENATOR  DONELSON  CAFFERY. 


BY  the  terms  of  the  protocol  all  the  territorial  ques- 
tions growing  out  of  the  war  with  Spain  are 
substantially  settled,  except  that  which  relates  to 
the  disposition  of  the  Philippines,  hut  concerning 
them  the  United  States  may  soon  he  confronted  with  a 
problem  of  the  gravest  character.  The  sole  avowed  pur- 
pose for  which  the  war  was  commenced  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  agreement  to  abandon  Cuba,  and  in  addi- 
tion Puerto  Itteo  is  to  be  surrendered  to  the  United  States. 
If  our  representatives  in  Puri«  should  also  demand  the 
abandonment  or  cession  of  the  Philippines,  or  any  part  of 
them,  and  the  Spanish  representatives  should  refuse  to 
comply,  the  questiou  of  reopening  the  war  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  conquest  would  he  directly  presented  for  the 
coa>ideration  of  our  government  and  people. 

Ought  we  to  make  such  a demand,  or,  if  made  and  re- 
jected. ought  we  to  resume  hostilities,  and  make  further 
sacrifices  of  life  ami  property  in  order  to  acquire  these 
remote  and  semicivilized  islands  for  ourselves,  or  to  free 
them  from  the  domination  of  Spain?  We  are  under  no 
obligations  whatever  to  either  emancipate  or  annex  the 
islands.  The  fortunes  of  a war,  prosecuted  for  the  single 
purpose  of  securing  the  independence  of  Cuba,  have  given 
us  military  possession,  for  the  time  being,  of  a city  and 
harbor  iu  a distant  nart  of  the  world;  hut  until  the  armis- 
tice was  established  they  were  held  subject  to  the  right 
of  the  other  belligerent  to  retake  them  by  force,  and  re- 
sume its  original  authority  over  them.  Our  occupation 
was  hostile  at  the  beginning,  and  is  so  still,  though  mili- 
tary operations  have  been  suspended  in  order  to  afford 
opportunity  for  negotiation.  By  this  hostile  act  we  in- 
curred no  obligation  to  the  inhabitants,  who  were  then 
and  still  are  subjects  of  Spain.  Their  condition,  politi- 
cally or  otherwise,  did  not  have  the  least  influence  one 
way  or  the  other  in  determining  the  question  of  peace  or 
war,  and  we  have  made  no  promises  to  them.  It  is  true 
they  are  badly  governed,  but  so  are  the  people  of  many 
other  countries,  even  in  our  own  hemisphere,  and  if  it  is 
our  duty  to  overthrow  all  the  bad  governments  in  the 
world,  we  hud  better  begin  on  our  own  side  of  the  globe. 

Tlmt  the  present  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  are  not 
qualified  for  self-government  is  generally  conceded,  and 
that  the  hot  and  unwholesome  climate  will  prove  fatal  to 
a very  large  percentage  of  emigrants  and  colouists  from 
this  latitude  seems  also  to  be  admitted;  but,  in  fact,  we 
do  not  need  new  lands  for  colonization.no  matter  how 
f fertile  or  salubrious  they  may  be.  Our  own  country  af- 
i fords  ample  space  for  an  enormous  increase  of  popula- 
j tion,  and  ample  opportunities  for  the  investment  of  capi- 
| tal  and  the  employment  of  labor  for  many  years  to  come. 

I Even  if  our  people  could  go  to  the  Philippines  with  their 
| capiial  and  labor,  the  effect  would  be  to  diminish  our  in- 
} dustrial  forces  at  home  and  retard  the  development  of 
L-our  own  resources.  But  they  will  not  go,  and  if  the  isl- 
ands are  acquired  we  will  simply  have  on  our  hands,  for 
such  governmental  control  as  we  may  he  able  to  exercise 
under  our  political  system,  ft  cluster  of  about  fourteen 
hundred  tropical  islands,  six  or  seven  thousand  miles 
away,  inhabited  by  eight  or  ten  millions  of  ignorant,  su- 
perstitious, and  slavish  people,  who  have  no  interests  in 
common  with  us,  no  knowledge  of  our  institutions,  no 
appreciation  of  our  civilization,  no  sympathy  with  our 
ambitions  and  aspirations,  and  no  capacity  to  materially, 
improve  their  own  condition  under  any  plan  of  govern- 
ment that  might  be  devised  for  them. 

Such  an  acquisition  would  not  strengthen  us  in  any 
respect.  On  the  contrary,  it  would  be  a constant  drain 
upon  our  resources  without  any  substantial  compensation 
for  the  outlay.  Even  when  not  in  a state  of  actual  in- 
surrection, tiie  people  are  turbulent,  cruel,  and  unmindful 
of  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  ami  it  will  require  a 
, most  vigilant  administration  of  tiie  law  by  honest  and 
capable  officials  to  preserve  order  among  them,  even  in 
the  most,  enlightened  parts  of  the  islands,  while  in  some 
pans  it  is  at  least  doubtful  whether  this  can  be  done  at 
all.  Spain  has  tried  it  for  more  than  three  centuries,  ex- 
cept in  the  Sulu  group,  and  has  signally  failed.  Millions 
of  dollars  have  been  expended  and  thousands  of  lives 
have  been  lost  in  a vain  effort  to  enforce  obedience  t(j 
the  laws  and  customs  of  a country  having  a form  of  eccIeS 
siastical  and  civil  government  which  they  were  at  least 
partially  able  to  understand,  and  yet,  when  the  hour  of 
trial  came,  Spain  found  them  her  most  malignant  and 
savage  enemies.  If  we  acquire  the  islands  we  may  have 
tiie  same  experience.  Being  incapable  of  self-govern- 
ment, they  must  be  controlled  for  a long  time,  even  as 
to  their  local  concerns,  by  legislative  and  executive  au- 
thorities of  a government  six  thousand  miles  distant.  JNo 
matter  what  name  may  be  given  to  the  system  established, 
it  will  be  quasi-military  in  its  character;  an  army  must  t>e 
employed  to  assist  the  civil  authorities  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  laws;  and  in  order  to  provide  effectually  against 
aggressions  from  the  outside,  a strong  naval  force  must 
be  alwavs  ready  for  active  duty. 

''"They’will  constitute  the  most  exposed  parts  of  our 
national  domain,  and  will  require  i*  much  larger  expen- 
diture for  protection  than  any  other  equal  area  will  in 
its  limits.  In  all  great  wars  the  nations  having  colonies 
"and  outlying  dependents  have  found  them  to  be  their 
most  vulnerable  parts;  and  nearly  every  island  in  the 
seas  lias  passed,  at  some  period  in  its  history,  fr°m  on 
sovereign  to  another  by  the  operations  of  war,  mos 
them  having  changed  masters  many  times,  it  we .ac- 
quire the  Philippines,  we  will  find  it  moie  dl*c" 
defend  them  against  any  great  European  naval  P«"<* 
than  it  will  be  to  defend  the  whole  coast  °(  >*e  Untied 
Slates  against  the  same  power.  1 hey  will  add  co"'P»ni 
tively  nothing  to  our  strength  or  prosperity  in  I i nc  oi 
peace,  and  they  will  be  a positive  weakness  in 
„f  war.  John  G.  Cahi.isi.h- 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : , _ 

Having  been  rc.p.eslcd  to  ttive  my  opinion  as  "> ''  1 1 ‘ JT 

this  count rv  should  of  the  Philippines  or  part 

of  them,  and  if  a part,  how  much  and  for  what  pmpost  , 
I submit  the  following  suggestions: 

If  the  entrance  to  the  harbor  of  Manila  had  been  sue 


cessfully  defended  by  the  Spaniards,  the  American  fleet 
under  Dewey  would  have  had  no  harbor  of  refuge  for 
repair  and  coaling  nearer  titan  San  Francisco.  This  effect- 
tive  object-lesson  lms  taught  the  absolute  necessity  of  a 
coaling  and  repair  naval  station  in  Asian  waters.  The 
necessity  will  increase  from  year  to  year  with  our  increas- 
ing commercial  relations  with  China  and  other  Eastern 
countries,  and  because  of  the  complications  growing  out 
of  European  aggressions  in  the  Far  East.  The  most  viru- 
lent opponents  of  expansion  now  admit  the  necessity  of 
retaining  the  harbor  of  Manila  as  a naval  station,  and  the 
only  question  now  to  be  decided  is  how  much  contiguous 
territory  is  necessary  to  make  secure  this  holding.  Should 
we  retain  the  entire  Philippine  group,  our  only  neighbors 
would  be  Japan  on  the  north  at  Formosa,  and  Great  Brit- 
am  on  North  Borneo,  Labuan,  and  the  Straits  Settlements, 
and  Holland  on  the  Dutch  islands.  YVe  have  along  the 
norihern  border  of  the  United  Slates,  from  oceau  to  ocean, 
the  British  territory  of  Canada,  and  on  this  border  it  is 
not  necessary  to  retain  a single  regiment  or  an  armored 
war-ship  for  the  purposes  of  defence.  The  English  and 
Dutch  get  along  peacefully  as  neighbors  and  control  the 
native  tribes  of  Borneo  wilh  a small  military  force,  and 
so  long  as  Holland  and  Great  Britain  are  our  only  Euro- 
pean neighbors  in  the  Far  East,  a like  condition  will  pre- 
vail should  we  assume  the  responsibility  of  good  gov- 
ernment over  the  entire  Philippine  group.  Should  we, 
however,  retain  only  one  or  more  of  these  islands,  the  re- 
mainder will  inevitably  fall  to  the  possession  of  one  or 
more  of  the  European  powers,  and  a disturbing  element 
will  be  the  result,  necessitating  the  keeping  of  a larger 
military  force  on  the  portion  retained.  It  would  be  folly 
to  retain  a coaling-station  and  be  forced  to  carry  coal 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  this  station  in  times  of  war, 
while  surrendering  to  other  powers  the  islands  of  Cebu, 
Negros,  Batan,  and  Masbate,  on  which  coal  is  kuown  to 
exist,  and  other  islands  on  which  it  is  believed  future 
explorations  will  develop  coal. 

Should  we  retain  all  of  these  islands,  then  this  country, 
Great  Britain,  and  Japan  can  control  all  the  coal  easily 
accessible  to  the  Pacific  and  Indian  oceans,  and  these 
powers  can,  by  proper  co-operation,  confine  hostile  naval 
movements  of  European  powers  to  European  waters. 
There  will  be  less  danger  of  foreign  complications  and 
leBS  danger  of  wars  in  retaining  the  entire  group  of  isl- 
ands than  there  will  he  should  we  retain  only  a part. 

These  islands  should  be  retained,  not  with  a view  of 
incorporating  them  into  our  system  of  States,  but  with  a 
determination  to  give  to  them  good  government.,  opening 
Iheir  ports  to  all  the  world  on  equal  terms,  and  expend- 
ing every  cent  of  revenue  collected  on  the  islands  for  the 
improvement  and  benefit  of  the  native  population,  and 
when,  in  the  future,  the  natives  have  been  educated  in 
the  principles  of  self-government,  allowing  them  to  or- 
ganize local  self-government,  remaining  always  subject  to 
the  protection  and  control  of  this  country.  For  years  the 
Philippines,  Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  Cuba  will  have  to 
be  governed  as  England  governs  her  numerous  crown  col- 
onies—-under  the  entire  control  of  the  home  government. 
Gradually  some  of  these  may  be  merged  into  colonies 
possessing  representative  institutions,  the  home  govern- 
ment retaining  a veto  on  legislation  ; but  Inter  some  may 
become  self-governing  colonies,  like  New  Zealand,  the 
home  government  having  no  control  over  any  public  officer 
—save  the  appointment  of  the  governor— and  being  only 
responsible  for  the  conduct  of  all  relations  between  the 
colonies  and  foreign  powers.  It  would  be  unwise  for  the 
United  States  to  ever  surrender  the  right  to  control  the 
foreign  relations  ofeacli  of  the  above-named  islands.  The 
great  success  of  our  vast  industrial  enterprises  has  demon- 
strated tiiat  we  have  iu  abundance  men  of  large  admin- 
istrative ability.  The  services  of  such  men  can  be  secured 
by  placing  our  diplomatic  service  on  a basis  of  stability 
of  tenure  for  efficient  service,  and  abandoning  altogether' 
our  idiotic,  unbusinesslike  spoils  system. 

It  lias  been  suggested  that  colonial  expansion  will  give 
opportunity  for  “ carpet-ling”  misrule,  such  as  was  im- 
posed upon  the  Southern  States  during  the  “reconstruc- 
tion” period  following  our  civil  war.  The  fact  that  this 
evil  was  cured  from  within  by  the  aroused  conscience  of 
the  American  people,  and  was  not  permitted  to  last  more 
than  ten  years,  notwithstanding  the  political  passions  in- 
cident to  a civil  war,  is  a sufficient  evidence  that  any  party 
responsible  for  misrule  in  colonies  will  be  hurled  from 
power  by  the  voters  of  this  country.  Misrule  and  oppres- 
sion of  her  colonies  have  existed  in  Spain  for  nearly  four 
hundred  years,  with  no  power  to  correct  the  abuses  from 
within,  and  no  political  party  In  this  country  will  dare  to 
return  any  territory  to  the  evils  of  Spanish  misrule. 

The  people  of  Maine  and  Texas  feel  no  personal  respon- 
sibility for  municipal  corruption  in  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  hut  the  people  of  the  entire  country  will  feel  a sense 
of  personal  responsibility  for  the  good  government  of 
Manila,  Havana,  Santiago,  and  other  cities  coming  under 
our  prelection.  I believe  the  increased  responsibilities 
will  have  a most  beneficial  effect  upon  our  home  govern- 
ment, and  provincial  politics  will  give  place  to  a broader 
statesmanship.  John  R.  Procter. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper's  Weekly : 

I am  asked  what,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  be  the  policy 
of  our  government  with  reference  to  Cuba  and  the  Phi- 
lippines. The  true  inquiry  is  rather  what  our  policy  mutt 
be;  for  we  are  not  any  longer  free  to  accept  or  to  reject  a 
national  policy  concerning  the  acquisition  of  these  islands. 
In  the  first  place,  the  war  is  not  over,  and  as  yet  we  are 
bv  no  means  masters  of  either  Cuba  or  the  Philippines; 
and  in  the  second  place,  we  have  incurred  certain  obliga- 
tions which  we  cannot  now  honorably  refuse  to  discharge. 

It  seems  to  he  generally  assumed  by  our  people  that  a 
treaty  of  peace  has  already  been  signed,  under  which  we 
are  to  have  possession  of  Cuba  at  once,  and  are  to  get 
lust  so  much  of  the  Philippines  as  we  choose  lo  ask  for. 
No  idea  cun  be  more  fallacious.  Hostilities  are  suspend- 
ed not  ended.  Spain  has  indeed  promised  that  she  will 
evacuate  all  her  West  Indian  possessions,  but  she  lias 
given  no  guarantees  of  performance,  and  the  time  and 


manner  of  evacuation  are  still  the  subjects  of  discussion. 
Thus  far  matters  have  proceeded  pleasantly  and  promptly 
enough,  so  far  as  puhli.-hed  reports  indicate;  hut  it  needs 
no  great  knowledge  of  Spanish  history  to  appreciate  the 
unrival IcmI  capacity  of  her  officials  in  protracting  such  ne- 
gotiations whenever  delay  shall  seem  desirable. 

And  as  to  the  Philippines,  is  it  not  possible  that  the 
Spanish  commissioners  in  Paris  may  try  to  delay  and 
haggle  and  drive  a hard  bargain?  And  what  reply  can 
we  make  if  they  refuse  our  demands?  Have  we  now  at 
hand  that  final  argument  of  nations,  a powerful  army 
ready  and  eager  to  take  the  field?  Our  navy  is  indeed 
obviously  equal  to  any  demands  that,  can  be  made  upon 
it;  but  our  troops  are  broken  with  sickness,  and  the  gov- 
ernment seems  bent  on  rapidly  disbanding  such  forces  as 
still  we  possess.  Once  scattered,  these  same  men  can 
never  be  collected  again.  Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that 
the  country — horrified  by  the  apparently  well-authenti- 
cated stories  of  awful  and  utterly  needless  suffering  in 
camps  of  instruction — will  be  ready  to  supply  recruits 
or  to  accept  cheerfully  a renewal  of  hostilities.  These 
facts  must,  of  course,  he  quite  as  well  known  to  the  Span- 
ish Foreign  Office  as  they  are  to  every  one  of  us;  and  al- 
though tiie  Spanish  policy  concerning  the  Philippines  is 
not  yet  declared,  it  may  well  lie  that  they  will  not  cede 
any  more  of  those  islands  than  the  point  we  now  oc- 
cupy,  unless,  indeed,  we  can  show  ourselves  really  ready 
for  a resumption  of  the  war  in  the  West  Indies  as  well  as 
the  Bust.  It  follows,  therefore,  that  the  question  which 
has  interested  so  many  people  here  and  abroad,  as  to 
whether  we  ought  to  take  the  whole  or  only  a part  of  the 
Philippines,  is.  to  say  the  least  of  it.  somewhat  premature. 

It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  we  shall  not  surrender 
Manila.  YVe  are  probably  in  no  humor  lo  begin  fighting 
again  for  the  sake  of  Panay  or  Mindanao;  hut,  weary  ana 
sickened  as  this  nation  is  wilh  our  recent  experiments  in 
foreign  warfare,  public  opinion  will  sustain  the  govern- 
ment in  going  to  any  extremity  for  the  retention  of  the 
territory  we  actually  hold.  Our  fleet  might  have  steamed 
away  from  Manila  with  honor  on  the  2d  of  May  ; but  since 
that  course  was  not  adopted,  it  will  hardly  be  possible 
now  to  withdraw  and  leave  the  city  to  its  fate. 

If,  however,  we  are  to  establish  ourselves  in  a sort  of 
Asiatic  Gibraltar  at  Manila,  or  even  if  we  get  the  whole 
of  Luzon,  Spain  retaining  the  other  Philippines,  the  Caro- 
lines, and  all  but  one  of  the  Lndrones,  certain  consequences 
may  be  pretty  clearly  foreseen.  For  one  thing,  insurrec- 
tion in  all  the  Spanish  islands  will  become  chronic,  and 
Manila — in  spite  of  the  sincerest  efforts  on  our  part— will 
always  and  inevitably  be  a base  of  operations  for  fili- 
busters. We  may  thus  shortly  find  ourselves  again  com- 
pelled to  interfere  by  force,  just  os  public  opinion  com- 
pelled intervention  uuder  analogous  circumstances  in 
Cuba.  On  the  other  hand,  if  we  do  not  intervene,  some 
of  the  colonizing  nations  will  be  very  apt,  under  such 
conditions  of  persistent  anarchy,  to  find  “ humanitarian  ” 
or  other  reasons  for  acquiring  islands  or  ports  in  unplea- 
sant and  dangerous  proximity  to  our  establishments. 
The  acquisition  of  Manila  or  Luzon  alone  will  therefore 
tend  to  bring  about  a condition  of  unstable  equilibrium; 
so  that  if  we  do  not  obtain  the  whole  of  the  islands  now 
(which  at  present  seems  unlikely)  we  may  be  driven  into 
fighting  for  them  later  on,  and  perhaps  against  more 
formidable  opponents. 

Cuba,  of  course,  we  are  publicly  pledged  to  surrender  to 
its  inhabitants  ns  soon  as  they  have  formed  a stable  gov- 
ernment. It  is  perfectly  plain  that  we  are  also  liotind,  by 
every  dictate  of  prudence  and  humanity,  to  administer 
that  unhappy  island  until  a government  really  stable  is 
secured.  How  long  that  may  be,  nobody  can  guess.  If  we 
reasoned  from  the  analogy  of  the  other  Spanish  American 
republics,  a century  would  not  be  too  much  to  allow;  but 
a firm  and  honest  administration  by  us  will  doubtless 
shorten  the  period  of  apprenticeship.  Before  that  period 
is  ended,  both  countries  may  perhaps  prefer  annexation. 

Whatever  the  extent  of  our  insular  possessions  ulti- 
mately proves  to  be,  it  is  at  any  rate  apparent  that  we 
must  verjr  soon  decide  upon  some  general  policy  as  to  the 
method  of  administering  them.  Examples  of  colonial  pol- 
icies during  the  past  three  hundred  years,  some  good  and 
mostly  bad,  are  numerous.  Spain,  still  retaining  almost 
unchanged  the. typical  colonial  policy  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  represents  one  extreme,  embodying  a ghastly 
record  of  misery  and  disaster.  England,  successful  after 
many  trials  and  many  calamities,  and  prompt  to  profit  by 
the  lessons  of  experience,  represents  the  other  extreme. 
If  we  wish  to  emulate  the  example  of  England  and  not 
the  example  of  Spain,  we  must  begin  with  an  earnest 
and  honest  and  unswerving  determination  that  the  three 
fundamental  features  of  the  Spanish  colonial  policy  shall 
not  be  applied  to  oyr  possessions,  and  these  three  funda- 
mentals are  the  spoils  system,  the  navigation  laws,  and 
the  protective  tariff.  G.  L.  Rives. 

To  the  Editor  of  Harper > Weekly : 

You  ask  whether,  in  my  opinion,  “we  should  retain  nil 
the  Philippines  or  part  of  them,  and  if  a part,  how 
much?”  \ 

I answer  that  wa  should  retain  no  part  of  the  Philip- 
pines, except  a coaling-station,  with  the  free  consent  of 
Spain.  It  is  necessary  lo  go  back  to  the  declaration  of 
war  against  Spain  as  the  foundation  of  our  right  to  retain 
the  Philippines.  That  declaration  was  made  on  the  sole 
ground  of  the  inhumanity  that  characterized  the  war  be- 
tween Spain  and  a part  of  her  subjects  in  the  island  of 
Cuba.  We  disclaimed,  ex  induxtria,  any  intention  of  ac- 
quiring tiie  island.  Our  purpose  was  to  pacify  it,  and 
establish  then  a free  government  for  its  people. 

Being  a war  unique  in  its  kind,  one  of  humanity,  under- 
taken to  put  a stop  to  war  and  butchery,  and  not  for  con- 
quest, or  defence,  or  revenge,  or  glory,  its  results  must  be 
determined  by  the  principle  on  which  it  was  waged. 

We  stand  on  high  ground  of  disinterestedness  to  justify 
our  intervention  between  the  parent  country  and  its  re- 
bellious subjects.  We  invite  the  intelligent  judgment  and 
approval  of  mankind  as  to  t lie  purity  of  our  motives. 
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1873  and  his  portrait  was  grouped  by  Njist  along  wi  h 
those"  f Tweed,  Connolly,  and  Sweeny,  lie  was  Hied  for 
romnlicilv  in  the  Tweed  frauds  and  acquitted  anil  lie 
lived  Ion.'  enough  to  have  it  admitted  by  men  who  knew 
— I)V  Judge  Noah  Davis,  for  one— that  lie  was  not  a gull  } 

^ r,f  Tweed  At  all  events,  he  kept  had  com- 

pony  and  paid  a heavy  penalty  for  ii,  for  the  men  with 
whom  he  was  associated  in  Nests  pictures  ate  those  with 
whom  every  one  has  associated  him  ever  since. 

H^vviL  an  interesting  man.  and  lived  a checkered  and 
eventful  life.  He  was  horn  in  1826,  the  son  of  a New 
York  merchant,  who  died  of  yellow  fever  when  hi*  hoy 
was  three  years  old.  The  lad,  as  lie  grew  up,  insisted  on 
having  a classical  education,  and  earned  money  liy  net  - 
miner  writing  lo  pay  ins  way  through  the  New  folk 
tjXveral  y where  lie  graduated  in  1844  Then  he  studied 
law  zealously,  in  spite  of  poverty,  and  was  admitted  to 
the  bar  in  New  Orleans  in  1846.  '1  wo  years  inter  he  came 
back  to  New  York,  and  worked  for  a time  at  newspaper 
writing,  hut  practised  law  also,  won  reputation  at  it,  and 
became V member  of  Hie  firm  of  Brown,  Hall,  & Vender- 
pool.  From  1850  until  1854  lie  served  us  assistant  district 
attorney  For  many  years  after  that  lie  had  mi  excellent 
law  Di-lcllce  'After  Lincoln  bent  Seward  for  the  Repub- 
lican1nomination  for  President,  llall  joined  the  Democratic 
party,  and  fought  Tammany  hard  until  it  made  terms  w ith 
him  Three  times  he  was  elected  district  attorney  on  the 
TammanY  ticket,  and  in  1868  and  again  in  1870  he  was 
chosen  Mayor.  His  political  career  ended  with  the  col- 
lapse of  Tweed.  For  a time  lie  disappeared  and  it  turned 
out  that  he  went  to  England.  He  came  back  to  New 
York  and  occupied  himself  with  newspaper  work,  play- 
writing, and  to  some  extent  with  the  practice  of  law,  until 
his  death  on  October  7. 

Blanche  Willis  Howard,  who  died  in  Germany  on  Octo- 
ber 7 wrote  a successful  story  when  she  was  twenty-six 
years  old,  which  made  her  literary  fortune  and  determined 
the  course  of  her  life.  The  story  was  One  Summer  pub- 
lished  in  1874.  The  Boston  Transcript  says  Unit  o4,0UU 
copies  of  it  were  sold,  and  paid  the  author  twenty-five 
cent*  each.  The  next  year  Miss  Howard,  abetted  by  her 
publishers,  and  encouraged  by  a contract  to  write  weekly 
letters  for  the  Transcript , went  abroad  to  continue  a liter- 
ary career.  Most  of  her  life  after  that  was  spent  abroad. 
Amonf  her  later  books  were  Aunt  Serena , Quenn , Avlnay 
Tower* and  a book  of  travels.  In  1890  she  was  married 
to  Baron  von  Teuffel.  a German  physician  of  note,  who 
died  two  years  ago.  For  several  years  she  edited  an  Eng- 
lish magazine  published  in  Stuttgart.  Besides  iter  other 
interests  and  abilities  she  had  a strong  bent  for  music,  and 
herself  became  an  accomplished  musician.  At  tlyj  time 
of  her  death  she  was  about  starting  for  her  winter  home 
on  the  island  of  Guernsey.  It  is  told  of  her  that  her  home 
life  was  delightful,  and  that  she  lmd  great  enjoyment  in 
all  out-of-door  pleasures— walking,  bicycling,  swimming— 
and  loved  the  sea.  She  was  born  in  Bangor,  Maine,  m 
1847. 

A reader  of  the  Weekly  who  believes  in  high  license, 
and  has  been  to  Maine  and  seen  how  prohibition  works 
there,  suggests  these  new  definitions  for  Maine’s  next 
speller  and  definer:  License— the  privilege  of  selling  liquor, 
obtained  by  the  payment  of  money ; Prohibition— the  right 
to  sell  liquor  without  any  payment. 

Booker T.  Washington’s  Tuskegee  Institute  has  $300,000 
worth  of  property,  of  which  $58,000  came  to  it  during 
the  year  ending  June  1.  It  needs  at  present  $24,000  for 


'“Gambia  intends  J 

r ■ Dr- Jolm  B1“,r  G ■ 

Dr.  Lindbeim,  and  perhaps  ollieis. 

Mr  T.  Thomas  Fortune,  who  is 
renders  as  a frequent  contributor 
I,  nnr  colored  brethren  and. til 


There  are  old  business  houses  in  New  York  but  not 
"'l  ive  been  able  ns  yet  to  celebrate  the  imn- 
?"'V  i u n veisiiry  of  their  establishment  in  business. 

firm  of  Oeh-iclis  & Co.,  which  achieved  that  dislmc- 
f 1|U  October  12  was  started  on  that  date  in  1798  by 
Casper  Meter,  who  came  from  Bremen  to  New  York,  then 
dispel  All  II  , . , , bilanW  with  a moilest  slock  of  goods, 

mostly  consigned t»  Him  ^ 

ri^e'btmomtep  the  American  ngent  of  the  North  ^German 


... — . KpcomiiiC  the  American  «gcu  . _ . 

„ . ,-,1,4  i,  known  to  newspaper-  ““,e  .“L, " ' S ,;n  Compm iv,  whose  president  and  founder, 

Mr.  T.  Thomas  Fortune  wli  k ^ ^ nf  „rtick,3  LlogJStean  ( P^  y,is3flrstpariner.  On  Cnsper  Me, eris 
renders  as  n frequent  eon  M u intc,.ests.  is  a lepre-  H.  I . * ' ' flrm  name  had,  under  the  State  laws, 

alioutour  colored  liiethien  a nre8ident  of  tiie  Afro-  death,  in  18.  . beeanie  L.  H.  von  Post  <&  Ovlncha. 
semative  colored  f \Uc  Age.  In  n speech  ^ been  engaged  in  Iranaathintic  com- 

American  League,  and  a “ ,be  time  „f  tiie  iledi-  Hie  i"?  ‘ Jr9  it8  cliier  business  1ms  been  ihe  im 
made  in  Rochester  tiie  other  d V at^  , bc  8aj(i;  . merce.  and  fo  },  rs  For  a time  it  was  the  agent 

cation  of  the  monument  to  Frederick  b ' ^ViXrXmaVDoXofflre  department  for  U,e  payment  of 

“The  n,»na?e,„e„.  of.lie  larders  iLied  ^ 

under  the  care  of  ’ ttie  Phlllpplm*  llie  So,1",  hM 
!>°"i'le  0".  " ’ r„L,  vou  will  have  revolution 


Cl^aW»r™«Ey-«id  have  -olullon  0„on  , evolution, 
runl  you  ought  to  have  It.” 

It  is  the  open  season  for  prophets,  and  Mr.  Fortunes 
forebodings  are  *ort|‘  '"Examples  of  tiie  friction 

beKK.TwttiJtaJ.  Bouf.  One  of  the  most 


HON.  THEODORE  T.  GEER, 

Oregon’s  Farmer,  Gold  Staudnrd  Republican,  Governor-Elect. 


present  semor  moil*  » ^Ieier,  the  other  members 

Post,  w n , g n Benjunim  Schwab,  great-grandsons  of 
Meiel  and  Herman  Oelrichs,  nephew  and  namesake  of  one 
of  his'partuers. 

Wlmt  with  Indian  figlils  in  Minnesota  and  hatlles  with 
VVhat  n un  in  b lmrdly  miss  the  excitements 

unhewn"  “l!  SSe”pm.n,5  in  Illinois  Have  been 
Of  the  laic  There  i,a8  been  trouble  at  two  points 


I’lie  basis  of  t J ^ been  refused,  and 

w ”s7rudcr  Mine  opembirfii'ave  then  attempted  to 

have  strut  . , from  the  adjacent  Stales.  Ike 

bung  in  objected  and  lighting  has  ensued. 

for  some  )i«« , I brineinR  negro  laborers  from  In- 

Ssi?S«st;;.ip=s-s;;; 

msmm 

ers  from  Alabama  "'>«  '^'Xbu't'v'crv  brisk  engagement 

«.S«fwounde§.  iumI  not 

troops  to  aid  in  carrying  that  po  icy  declares  tliat 
owners  blame  him  for  the  loss  nf  life  1 U to  cm* 
the  trouble  is  due  to  avaiicioiia  mine-owners, 
forgotten  their  duty  to  society. 

Tori  winter  tiie  newspapers  in  New  York  made  game 
very  ! reel y of  the  lady  whose  whim  it  was  to  hate  i er- 
self  crowned  Queen  of  Ihe  Hoi  ,md  I D.unc  « 
was  thought  to  be  a J ™ii<h  in  the 

can  woman  to  assume.  The^seem  ^ McKinley, 


can  woman  to  assume.  1 hey  seem  £ McKinley, 

boundless  Weal,  for  one  reads  Hint  „„ 


ille,  bis  arrival  at  Omaha i,  D j is-tys  * , Ak.Sar-Beii. 

MysiTOKsSjEsstte-  r,:ssS«i£Sca 


been  serious  fighting  over  a question  of  negro  labor,  ns  time,’ and  the  King  seems  to  have  been 

e,aAWgreat  many  persons  besides  Mr.  Fortune /?eP'.(ba8*t8 

future  of  the  negro  in  this  country  is  a problem  ti  nt  is  1,ie  cnoeehes  which  "ere  received  witn 

yet  to  be  solved,  and  many  minds  are  busy  with  it  all  the  and  nja  JJJ  ^ Tjie  fllir  js  a very  successfu1 

lime.  Bishop  Turner  of  Georgia  is  strongly  in  favor  of  ^dle“|l'1 "‘uikiings  and  their  selling  are  P™'s«  “*  L'c 
K0graTex"od“;  of  American  ™ S Afrti  where*  ^[^tof  '° 

he  thinks,  the  black  men  will  have  a fairer  chance  and  great  ciowds  of  vis 

will  prosper  better  than  will  ever  be  possible  for  them  f n„„npai  interest  1ms  been  lent  to  Chinese 

liere.  An  olislncle  to  tiie  exodus  is  that  few  of  our  nt-  Ail  elimient  P ■ t f(M.  week9  past  Hie  Emperoi  of 

groes  have  any  inclination  to  go  to  Africa,  hut  much  pre-  polmc  J liiding  under  a bed,  while  Ihe  Downfe 

fer  lo  stay  at  home.  A correspondent  of  the  New  Y ork  Cli  na  has ^ hern  Imlmg ^ unu  ^ ^ wla,  „ IkiwI  of 

Evening  Pont,  who  writes  from  Birminghnm,  Alabama,  Empress  ma  paradet  g ()f  j,s  u,e  personnlitt  nf 

believes  that  relief  for  sucli  of  tiie  Southern  negroes  as  poison  mid  a dirk,  lo  vague.  The  i"'> 

are  not  content  with  their  social  condition  will  come  pres-  Chinese  i igm  ai  e newspaper-reader  feels ^ J '» 

ently  in  tiie  form  of  counties  here  ami  there  in  the  Smith  Chinaman  thnt  ..  C1  ” „ Jaltfly  we  have  begunto 

which  shall  be  owned,  populated,  and  administered  exclu-  be  knows  is  L II  n LI ^ aug.,  ^ ^ ^ a peimn 

sivelv  or  almost  altogether  by  negroes.  1 Ins  reasoner  understand  Hint  the  D j>  We  W0„U1  like,  at 

obiects  strongly  to  a negro  State,  but  thinks  that  negro  and  on  excecdmglj  effeettr ° • Jew3  wl,ich  comes 

counties  woidd  lie  very  useful  in  providing  refuges  for  safe  d'8,n.n™(;nt?0XdTled  Ocriober'll  says  that  the  fe'W 
negroes  who  dislike  contact  with  the  whites,  and  want  to  by  way  of  I'ondf ; d“lpmperor  iu  place  of  Kuang  I an. 
get  out  of  tiie  shadow  of  tiie  dominant  race.  The  sugges-  ager  lias  set  up  a nr  "“P  uaI1K  fteu’s  fate  was  does 

tio„  ia  interesting,  though  its  nriginntor  admits  that  it  recently  diseliniged.  M hat  ivua  „ 

will  be  long  before  it  is  put  into  practice,  as  the  transfer  not  yet  appear. 

of  the  property  of  any  Souiliern  county  into  negro  hands  Fmneror  of  Germany  started  from 

would  necessarily  be  a slow  process.  On  October  1-.  lli  t *V.nnRinntinople  and  Jerua^*!™- 

Berlin  on  Ins  journey  to  Constantinople  whit.i,  the 

” arranged  for  a Hf«»b«iim  ^ 


Berlin  on  Ins  journey  10  ' WII 

Newspaperdom  is  interested  in  the  resolution  of  the  New  He  seems  to  have  arranged  for  -a  jun  si„,ple  and  in 

York  Times  to  bestow  itself  daily  (except  Sundays)  upon  most  elaborate  Congressional  luut  . „nd  his  ouin 

New  York  readers  for  a considemiion  of  one  cent.  The  significant.  The  Empress  goes  ^ Indies  of  the 

Times  of  late  has  been  a lliree-cent  paper,  and  reports  a includes  a dozen  eminent  state  oiir  - dnrmes  orim'd 

n,...cin«t  m„i„  rif  rooiiprs  nt  Hint  Dripu  R ii t \ r.  an v s i hat  it  court,  eighteen  equerrieB,  a squao  o f ton  trunk*. 

will,  cameras,  six  horses,  one  hundred  n 'd  11  taini„g 


constant  gain  of  readers  at  that  price.  But  it  says  that  it 
would  prefer  to  see  its  circulation  increase  still  faster,  so, 
for  the  benefit  of  Greater  New  York  alone,  it  lias  reduced 
its  price.  It  is  supporting  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Governor,  and  that  brings  it  into  competition,  so  far  as 
politics  are  concerned,  with  the  World  and  the  Journal, 
both  one  - cent  papers.  Undoubtedly  it  will  get  many 
more  readers  at  one  cent  than  it  can  at  three,  and  as  it 


ith  cameras,  six  horses,  one  bundret  a containb'g 
many  of  them  of  large  size,  and  ft  big  , uai>le  e>f,s 

*800,000  worth  of  jewels,  decorations  and  a!  rll8,ly 

The  Sultan  lias  made  exceeding  y c at.  > ai  ^ (nl, 
preparations  to  receive  him  in  Oonsiant  P ‘ ’ t|(e  Holy 
ward  him  bv  wav  of  Damascus  and  Joppa  * w being 
City.  We  read  of  roads  two  thousand  years  oia 
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widened  and  rebuilt  in  Palestine,  and  of  a tremendous 
furbishing  up  at  Jerusalem,  even  to  the  replacing  of  old 
buildings  with  new  ones  that  will  look  better.  Banks  in 
Judea  are  being  stocked  with  money  for  William.  Horses, 
tents,  camels,  hotels,  silver  plate,  carpets,  and  every  sort 
nf  supply  have  been  made  ready  beforehand.  He  is  going 
to  Bethlehem,  doubtless,  with  a brass  band.  He  is  the 
one  eminent, man  on  earth  who  could  go  to  Bethlehem 
with  a brass  band  and  feel  that  he  had  honored  the  place. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  his  ostensible  errand  in  Je- 
rusalem is  to  dedicate  a German  chapel  there.  His  real 
purpose,  folks  say,  is  to  start  a German  colony  in  Syria. 
His  journey  should  be  vastly  interesting,  especially  on  its 
comic  side.  One  wishes  that  Mark  Twain  aud  Richard 
Hardiug  Davis  might  go  with  him. 

Mr.  John  M.  Forbes,  who  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-five, 
on  October  12,  at  bis  home  at  Milton,  Massachusetts,  would 
have  been  amply  justified  in  living  much  longer,  since  he 
had  shown  himself  exceedingly  competent  in  his  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  this  world,  and  in  promoting  his 
own  comfort  and  happiness  and  the  prosperity  of  persons 
associated  With  him.  He  was  a notable  American,  and 
acquaintance  with  the  incidents  of  his  career  really  helps 
to  make  one  feel  that  success  is  a pretty  good  thing  even 
in  this  world.  The  Forties  family  is  of  Scotch  origiu,  but 
Mr.  John  M.  Forbes's  grandfather  was  a Massachusetts 
clergyman,  and  his  father  a merchant.  He  himself  was 
born  in  Bordeaux,  France,  in  1818,  but  started  for  home 
when  he  was  three  months  old,  and  eventually  readied 
Boston  after  being  in  one  successful  sea-fight,  and  being 
captured  by  the  British  next  day.  He  was  successful  as  a 
merchant,  and  later  grew  very  rich  by  able  management 
of  railroads  and  other  large  concerns.  About  fifty  years 
ago  he  bought,  the  island  of  Nauslion,  between  Buz- 
zards Bay  and  Vineyard  Sound,  and  made  it  his  summer 
home.  The  island  is  famous  for  its  harbors,  its  yachts,  its 
deer-shooting,  and  its  hospitalities.  The  family  of  which 
Mr.  Forties  was  the  head  has  great  renown  in  the  worlds 
of  business  and  of  sport,  being  strong  in  yachtsmen,  horse- 
men, patriots,  fighting-men,  and  men  of  affairs, 

E.  8.  Martin. 


TIIE  PILLAGER  INDIAN  OUTBREAK. 

On  Wednesday.  October  5.  a fight  occurred  on  the  Leech 
Lake  Indian  reservation,  in  northern  Minnesota,  between 
% number  of  Pillager  Indians  and  a party  of  whiles  com- 
posed of  a company  of  regulars  and  a marshal's  posse. 
The  immediate  cause  of  the  trouble  is  still  involved  in 
mine  doubt,  no  two  persons  concerned  giving  just  the 
lame  version  of  it;  but  most  accounts  agree  in  ascribing 
the  collision,  in  general  terms,  to  an  attempt  by  the  United 
States  marshal,  It.  T.  O'Connor,  to  arrest  an  Indian  named 
Bogonageshik,  belonging  to  the  Pillager  band  of  Chip- 
pewas  inhabiting  Bear  Island  and  the  neighboring  main- 
land. Tlie  portrait  here  given  is  reproduced  from  one 
taken  several  years  ago,  when  Bogonageshik  was  much 
more  under  white  influence  than  now,  and  shows  him  in 
Caucasian  clothing.  He  never,  however,  ceased  to  cling 
to  the  blanket,  even  when  it  had  to  be  used  as  an  adjunct 
to  the  costume  of  civilization.  Bogonageshik  was  one  of 
several  Indians  required  in  court  as  principals  or  wit- 
nesses in  prosecutions  under  the  liquor  laws.  The  others 
:iad  surrendered  themselves;  but  he  bad  first  proved  very 
lard  to  arrest,  and  then  had  been  forcibly  rescued  from 
the  marshal’s  custody  by  a party  of  his  friends  and  fol- 
owers.  In  trying  to  capture  him  a second  time,  the  marshal 
mcountered  resistance  so  formidable  that  he  applied  for 
Military  aid.  General  John  M.  Bacon  responded,  on  orders 
rom  the  War  Department  , with  Company  E,  Third  United 
States  Infantry,  led  by  Major  Melville  0.  Wilkinson.  The 
>osse  and  soldiers  left  Walker,  the  only  railroad  town  on 
he  edge  of  Leech  Lake,  and  proceeded  by  boat  to  a prom- 
mtoryon  the  mainland  just  north  of  Bear  Island.  Lami- 
ng in  the  midst  of  a heavy  snow-storm,  they  found  and 
•aptured  one  Pillager  who  had  been  identified  as  a mem- 
>er  of  the  rescuing  party,  but  saw  no  signs  of  a hostile 
orce  anywhere.  After  a inarch  aliout  the  shore  of  the 
promontory  they  were  about  preparing  for  dinner,  when 
hey  were  surprised  by  a fusillade  from  Indians  concealed 
n the  woods  near  by.  A sharp  exchange  of  shots  fol- 
owed,  but  the  Indians  were  able,  as  a rule,  to  keep  out 
>f  sight  among  the  timber,  and  it  is  supposed  that  they 
tarried  off  most  of  their  dead  and  vvouuded,  so  as  to  hide 
•he  extent  of  their  loss. 

The  official  reports  telegraphed  to  Washington,  describ- 
ing this  fight  and  the  skirmishes  which  followed  during 
he  next  two  days,  were  so  meagre  that  neither  the  au- 
thorities of  the  War  Department  nor  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment could  extract  from  them  a complete  story  of 
he  trouble.  All  they  could  learn  positively  was  that 
Major  Wilkinson,  five  soldiers,  and  one  Indian  policeman 
md  been  killed,  and  nine  soldiers,  oue  Indian  policeman, 
ind  one  deputy  marshal  wounded.  The  white  settlers 
icattered  through  the  country  near  Leech  Lake  were,  as 
isual  in  such  cases,  utterly  panic-stricken,  most  of  them 
leserting  their  homes  ami  making  their  way  to  the  near- 
;st  towns,  in  fear  of  a general  Chippewa  outbreak.  Gen- 
eral Bacon  sent  word  to  Washington  on  Friday  that  he 
ionsiilered  the  insurrection  subdued,  but  neither  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  nor  the  terrified  settlers  agreed  with 
urn.  Orders  were  therefore  sent  him  to  put  the  regulars 
>f  his  command,  and  also  the  volunteer  troops  at  Mmne- 
ipolis,  at  the  service  of  the  State,  if,  on  consultation  witli 
he  Governor,  he  found  such  extra  force  necessary. 

Tin?  Bear  Island  outbreak  has  caused  much  surprise 
n Washington,  as  the  Chippewas  have  been  from  nine 
mmemorial  the  friends  of  the  whites.  The  impelling 
grievance,  it  is  thought,  must  have  been  much  more  sen- 
ms  than  appears  on  the  surface.  The  Commissioner  of 
udian  Affairs  was  so  impressed  with  this  idea  that  he 
■vas  unwilling  to  trust  the  handling  of  l lie  matter  to  1 na- 
an-Agent  Sutherland  and  Inspector  Tinker,  who  had 
mstened  into  the  Leech  Lake  country  at  the  firs'  alarm, 
put  started  at  once  for  Minnesota  to  take  personal  charge 
>f  it.  Those  persons  who  know  most  of  the  conditions 
prevailing  among  the  Minnesota  Chippewas  believe  that 
ic  will  find  the  causes  of  friction  cumulative.  I he  origin 
>f  the  whole  difficulty  probably  date*  back  to  a purchase 
>f  land  made  by  the  government,  from  the  Pillagers  in 
1847.  The  tract  eontaim-d  nearly  700.000  acres  and  he 
Indians  let  it  go  for  $15,000.  with  the  understanding  that 
he  government  was  buying  it  to  make  a home  lor  tne 
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Menominee  Indians,  wlio  were  friends  of  the  Pillneers 

the  Shm*01  T?  Ltl'e<litur>'  f"t8  of  tlie  Chippewa,  uafion! 
0,01,  .1UJV  i "--usontlie  Pillagers  were  willing  10  part 
I.,  'f  o 1 lat  il  between  their  home  and  the 

home  of  the  Sioux,  so  that  the  presence  of  the  friendly 
Menominees  there  would  serve  us  a barrier  against  the 
predatory  raids  of  the  Sioux,  and  insure  a permanent 
peace  for  all  parlies  concerned. 

But  the  government  hod,  as  so  often  before  and  since 
made  a promise  it  was  unable  to  fulfil.  The  Menominees 
refused  to  remove  to  their  proposed  new  reservation. 
Instead,  they  relinquished  their  claim  upon  it  in  consid- 
eration of  receiving  back  a part  of  their  old  hinds  in  Wis- 
consin ami  a generous  sum  of  money.  It  has  never  been 
possible  to  make  the  Pillagers  believe  that  they  were  not 
shamelessly  cheated  in  this  labyrinth  of  bargains.  As 
they  accepted  the  $15,000  agreed  upon,  their  strict  legal 
rights  in  the  land  have  of  course-  been  extinguished, 
though  their  moral  claim  survives  against  the  government 
for  its  failure  to  cany  out  what  they  deemed  the  most 
important  feature  of  the  agreement  of  1847.  Their  more 
progressive  men.  who  have  adopted  the  ways  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  tconsented  to  let  bygones  be  bygones  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  the  peace  with  the  whites,  have  held 
the  smaller  restless  element  in  check,  but  the  sense  of  in- 
justice has  uever  ceused  to  rankle,  sorely  even  iu  their 
breasts. 

The  tract  purchased  for  the  Menominees,  when  rejected 
and  ceded  to  the  government  by  the  latter  tribe,  was 
thrown  open  to  white  settlement,  with  the  usual  result. 
Lawless  men  swarmed  into  the  villages  and  small  towns, 
and  opened  dram-shops  for  the  sale  of  “Indian  whiskey,” 
in  contemptuous  defiance  of  the  statutes.  The  while 
man’s  whiskey  is  bad  enough  in  its  effect  upon  the  red 
man,  but  “ Indian  whiskey”  is  a compound  /if  crude  al- 
cohol, strychnine,  and  a variety  of  other  ingredients, 
which,  united,  make  a fiery  but  quickly  stupefying  drink. 
Indians  who  came  into  town  with  something  to  self  would, 
ns  soon  as  they  had  got  their  money,  spend  a quarter  or  a 
half  dollar  for  this  liquor,  and,  when  overcome  by  it,  be 
robbed  of  whatever  they  had  still  in  their  pockets. 

But  the  outrage  did  not  end  here.  Deputy  marshals  of  the 
United  Stales,  often  recruited  from  behind  the  illicit  bars, 
made  a fat  living  by  arresting  men  engaged  in  the  Indian 
whiskey  traffic,  subpoenaing  Indian  witnesses  by  the  doz- 
en, and  carrying  both  prisoners  and  witnesses  off  to  8t. 
Paul,  where  the  Federal  courts  were  held.  The  largest 
part  of  this  business  was  collusive.  One  dram-sdlef 
would  be  fined  or  sentenced  to  a brief  imprisonment;  an- 
other would  he  discharged  for  lack  of  competent  evidence 
against  him;  iu  both  cases  the  officers  would  pocket  large 
sums  of  government  money  uuder  the  guise  of  mileage, 
witness  fees,  charges  for  hotel  accommodations,  and  the 
like,  sharing  their  plunder  with  their  friends  the  prison- 
ers. The  Indian  witnesses  were  encouraged  to  respond 
to  their  subpirnus  by  being  given  a free  excursion  to  the 
city,  a “good  time”  while  there,  and  perhaps  a trifle  in 
cash  by  way  of  a makeweight.  At  one  time  this  abuse- 
Ixjcnme  so  gross  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  felt 
compelled  to  protest  against  it  to  the  Attorney-General, 
some  three  hundred  Indians  being  simultaneously  absent 
from  their  reservations  and  in  charge  of  deputy  marshals 
at  St.  Paul,  to  their  own  demoralization  and  the  down- 
right robbery  of  the  government. 

The  older  and  so  lie  re  r Indians  realized  that  the  lives  of 
their  young  men  were  being  wrecked  by  this  practice,  but 
their  earnest  appeals  counted  for  little.  At  last,  however, 
the  marshals  overreached  themselves  by  trying  to  make 
too  much  money  out  of  their  speculation  iu  witnesses.  A 
member  of  the  Bear  Island  baud  of  Pillagers  was  carried 
off  as  a witness,  and  when  he  returned  was  sick  and  fam- 
ished, having  walked  160  miles  without  food.  He  ex 
plained  that  the  deputy  who  had  taken  him  away  and 
made  use  of  his  testimony  had  refused  him  the  money  ne- 
cessary to  pay  his  fare  back  by  the  care  or  buy  meals  on 
the  journey.  This  aroused  great  indignation  among  the 
Indians,  and  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  bottom  of  the 
recent  resistance  to  the  authority  of  Marshal  O Connor. 
The  marshal  denies  the  Indian's  story,  but  the  outbreak 
will  undoubtedly  bring  about  an  investigation,  which  may 
not  be  wholly  barren  of  good  results. 

The  Minnesota  Chippewas  at  large  have  another  griev- 
ance against  the  government  in  the  way  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  permitted  them  to  be  robbed  lightened 
left  under  Hie  pretence  of  disposing  of  their  limber.  The 
outrages  perpetrated  upon  the  Chippewas  of  the  Bed 
Lake  country  were  exposed  a year  ago  last  winter,  when 
it  was  discovered  that  the  so-called  .expert  eslimaiors 
appointed  by  the  governmenl  to  appraise  their  growing 
timber,  preliminary  lo  its  purchase  by  white  lumbermen, 
were  not  experts  al  all,  but  were  political  heelers  who 
knew  nothing  about  the  business,  and  wasted  the  Indians 
money  in  salaries  and  expenses  while  making  worthless 
guesses  nt  the  quantities,  vnrieties,  and  values  of  the  tim- 
ber. Sitting  in  the  bnr-room  of  a backwoods  hotel,  or 
playing  cards  iu  a comfortable  camp,  they  would  make 
up  their  reports  out  of  nothing  tangible.  As  typical  of 
these  frauds  may  be  cited  one  case  where  they  reported 
65  000  feet  of  pine  as  growing  on  a tract  winch,  on  inves- 
ti gallon,  was  found  to  contain  782  feet;  or  another,  where 
t|ie  report  showed  25,000  feet  and  investigation  bIiowmI 
75  000;  or  a third,  where  the  estimator's  reported  45,000 
feet  and  the  tract  was  found  to  contain  none  at  all ! 
Swindling  as  bad  in  kind,  though  possibly  somewlint 
modified  in  degree,  has  been,  and  probably  still  is,  ill 
progress  in  other  parts  of  the  Chippewa  country. 

In  the  mind  of  the  educated  white  man  one  grievance 
does  not  necessarily  lap  over  upon  another,  and  wrongs 
perpetrated  bv  individuals  are  not  chnrged  up  against  a 
whole  race  the  Indian's  mind  works  differently.  His 
patriarchal  system  bus  trained  him  to  regard  the  family, 
the  bund  the  tribe,  or  the  nice  a9  a unit,  and  to  regard  all 
men  of  one  color,  or  all  representatives  of  one  govern- 
ment as  sharing  responsibility  for  the  sms  committed  by 
a single  clement  or  a single  person  in  the  same  category 
with  them.  Keeping  this  difference  in  view,  it  will  be 
easier  to  understand  why  one  of  the  less  progressive  bands 
of  Pillagers  cherishing  memories  of  the  broken  compact 
nf1847 'seeing  their  fellow-tribesmen  turned  over  to  the 
spoilers  in  the  logging-camps,  and  being,  themselves,  vic- 
tims of  the  rapacity  of  drum-sellers  and  law  officers,  should 
resell  a point  of  desperation  where  they  are  willing  to  re- 
sort to  the  one  remedy  which  seemed  open  to  them  the 
shedding  of  white  blood.  Frahcib  r Leupp. 
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THE  SITUATION  IN  CHINA. 

A Chinese  phrase,  for  which  we  shall  hardly  find  an 
exact  equivalent  in  the  English  language,  will  help  us  to 
separate  truth  from  error— or  at  least  the  probable  from 
the  unlikely— when  we  read  such  despatel.es  as  those  re- 
cently  published  in  regard  to  the  flight,  assassiuulion.  or 
suicide  of  the  Chinese  Emperor.  The  phrase  may  be  lit- 
erally translated,  “to  save  his  face.”  Any  high  official 
of  the  empire  may  apply  it  to  himself  in  certain  contiu- 
gencies,  and  may  think  that  he  defends  his  personal  credit 
and  that  T)f  his  office  by  committing  suicide  when  threat- 
ened with  removal.  In  the  case  of  the  Emperor  his  sense 
of  propriety  and  the  rule  of  etiquette  would  leave  him  no 
choice.  If  his  successor  has  been  chosen,  or  it  becomes 

Suite  certain  that  a successor  is  to  be  appointed  imme- 
tutely,  he  must  “ save  his  imperial  face.”  It  will  not  be 
necessary  to  murder  him. 

In  his  Forbidden  City,  which  is  surrounded  by  the  Im- 
perial City,  and  that  in  turn  by  tlie  walled  town  commonly 
known  as  tlie  Tartar  City,  the  Emperor  1ms  less  real  se- 
curity than  the  poorest  Canton  fisherman,  who  can  at  least 
foresee  a danger,  if  lie  cannot  control  his  surroundings. 

The  towers  and  larger  buildings  of  the  Purple  For- 
bidden City  are  shown  in  the  illustration  on  the  first  page 
of  this  number  of  the  Weekly— a view  which  will  have 
the  added  interest  of  complete  itovtliy  for  our  readers. 
On  another  page  the  Market  Square,  the  busy  centre  of 
the  city’s  life,  contrasts  with  the  residence  of  the  Dowager 
Empress,  which,  although  in  a sense  tlie  central  point  of 
the  Orient,  is  about  sixieen  miles  north  of  the  capital,  on 
Wan-sho-shan  (the  “Ten  Thousand  Years  Hill  ”);  uud 
the  drawing  of  the  “Coal  Hill”  of  the  Imperial  Palace 
recalls  one  of  those  extraordinary  stories  which  may  be 
repeated  without  apology.  Briefly  told,  it  is  this:  Tlie 
city  was  besieged,  on  a time;  the  supply  of  fuel  gave  out; 
it  liecame  impossible  to  boil  tlie  drinking  water,  and  a 
pestilence  carried  off  soldiers  and  simple  folk  with  lliat 
prodigality  which  seems  to  be  strictly  Asiatic.  80,  then, 
when  the  protocol  had  been  signed  "a  mountain  of  coal 
was  taken  from  the  greatest  mine  in  the  world,  little  l>v 
little,  and  by  cart-load  and  basketful  placed  where  you 
see  it  — covered  with  rich  earth,  planted,  decorated,  and 
still  a coal-mine,  aboveground,  and  at  hand  for  use  iu  fu- 
ture sieges.  It  seems  to  be  rather  queer,  but  that  is  because 
our  point  of  view  is  Occidental.  Tlie  Temple  of  Heaven, 
of  which  we  see  the  characteristic  part  in  the  illustration 
No.  8,  is  in  the -centre  of  the  southern  or  Chinese  city, 
which  does  not  grow  around  the  other  cities  which  we 


DIAGRAM  OF  THE  CITY  OF  PEKING. 

Showing  tlie  Point  of  View  from  which  the  Front-Page 
Illustration  In  this  number  wns  taken. 

have  mentioned.  The  little  diagram  given  herewith  has 
a political  significance  that  should  not  be  missed.  The* 
Chinese  and  their  conquerors  have  not  amalgamated.  If 
you  traveKinto  the  heart  of  the  continent,  after  having 
mastered  the  language  of  the  capital,  you  must  master 
dialects  like  distinct  languages.  It  is  a country  now  t6- 
be  broken  up,  not  merely  because  it  is  unprogressive,  but* 
because  it  has  been  rent  and  riven  by  successive  invasions. 

An  American  long  resident  iu  Peking,  who  secured  these 
uncommon  views,  lias  lmd  opportunities  for  acquainting 
himself  with  the  true  sentiment  of  the  ruling  class  in 
China  at  the  present  time.  He  asserts  that  the  Chinese 
do  not  love  Russia,  hut  regnid  America  ns  their  natural 
ally,  and  prefer  England  to  the  sullen  neighbor  on  the 
north— from  .which  quarter  the  kingdom’s  enemies  have 
come  from  time  immemorial.  Li  Hung-Chang  and  Prince 
Rung,  the  Prime  Minister  and  substitute  for  Li  in  the 
latter’s  absence,  have  coquetted  with  Russia  in  order  to 
bring  England  to  the  point — that  is,  a substantial  guaranty 
of  the  integrity  of  China  against  Russian  aggression;  and 
no  arrangement  that  has  been  entered  into  would  be 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  a favorable  convention 
with  the  United  States.  The  ninth  Emperor  of  the  31nn- 
chu  dynasty  of  Tsing,  a young  man  of  twenty-seven  years, 
was  gravely  indiscreet  when  he  let  it  be  known  that  he 
entertained  opinions  in  regard  to  the  development  and 
modernization  of  his  nation.  The  Dowager  Empress  aud 
Li  were  engaged  in  certain  preliminary  mutters  that  ap- 
peared to  have  a wholly  different  tendency.  The  crisis 
had  reached  the  diplomatic  stage,  when  this  licensed  idler, 
from  within  his  triple  walls,  where  the  most  pampered 
existence  out  of  Christendom  seemed  absolutely  secure, 
lifted  a puny  voice  in  favor  of  reforms  in  the  fashion  of 
the  West. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  it  is  worth  while  to  re-read 
the  conflicting  despatches  which  were  sent  out  to  those 
regions  visited  by  the  sun  after  it  has  spent  its  force  upon 
the  Celestial  Empire.  Toward  the  end  of  last  month  an 
imperial  edict  regretted  tlie  increasing  ill  health -of  the 
Emperor,  and  the  fact  that  the  succession  had  been  pro- 
vided for  was  not  long  withheld.  Three  weeks  later  the 
world  was  still  in  doubt  as  to  his  fate,  the  report  on  Octo- 
ber 14  being  that  he  lay  at  the  point  of  death  in  a small 
building  near  tlie  palace  of  the  Empress. 

The  old  Empress  Dowager  has  virtually  ruled  Chinn,  as 
well  as  controlled  the  young  Emperor,  during  half  a life- 
time. She  had  appointed  him  to  succeed  to  the  throne 
on  her  son’s  death,  had  supervised  his  education,  and 
chosen  his  wives  for  him.  He  had  no  contact  with  the 
outside  world,  and  was  supposed  not  to  know  or  care 
what  happened  beyond  the  Tartar  City  walls,  which  are 
sixty  feet  thick.  M.  W. 
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THE  FALL  OF  MANILA— RAISING  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  OVER  FORT  SANTIAGO  ON  THE  EVENING  OF  AUGUST  13,  1898. 
Drawn  by  G.  W.  Peters,  Special  Artist  for  “Harper’s  Weekly”  with  General  Merritt’s  Forces. — [She  Articlk  “Thk  Fall  of  Manila,”  by  John  F.  Bass,  in  last 
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SSi" n,tr  ?.e'ec  jsno  ^ ^"-d  .btS 

n“»t  k»>l“nt  “n,i.l,0u  ™ n w , cli  lie  l.as  trespassed, 

fid  owner  of  the  «^r  lory  uponwl .»  of  escape 


, .... was  held  on  the  ruins  of  the  patent 

i rritp  pnfio  is  beyond  on  Goidon,  September  4.  He  is  a Liberal,  and 

Nile  is  unalterable.  T ..  je  between  Khartum  on  ' }•  8trengthened  by  profound  religious 

Jhfirc  is  no  modus  myendi  pof^f  tbe  law-  his  stern  ^“Sf^Vtho'freatest  fear  at  the  War  Office 
eonvieuon-  £•«« $nWl*0  ,ligh  administrative  office, 
vi  ian  clerks  about  whom  1 have  somethin,!  to  say 
Jn,  will  get  Short  shrift  if  Kitchener  is  let  loose 
among  them. 

The  disturbed  state  of  ihc  world  is  turning  the  thoughts 
. , ™ t neonle  to  the  slate  of  the  British  army,  and 

of  mtelltgem  PJOP*^  “r(,i  cxercisrf  ,)y  llie  British  War 

exempt 

^lf>,fflei(fncrrhu't<the1depiorahleU nature  of  the  system  in 

ofefflc  encj  lmui^uri.n  Londiin  js  „„lly  being 

force  at  Q n(1I,nip  mul  should  be  a solace  to 


LULNUW^.  ^ thc  most  gallant  n which  he  has  tlmt  hc  will 

SaSsSSs^H^  £55 

*■  'ipf  are  the  topics  that 1 drained  our  nervous  French  tef use  W ctjv«  6,’v^^jb^t4rsftie''p'"hlic  on  ,The  Big"m“^'opie'to  llie  state  of  the  British  army,  am 

month  that  c,lo3,;,!1  M,e  fresh  dismissal  of  the  W be  ,lipport«l  . by  ««  ^ of  both  conn,  of  intelligent  PJ»P“  cxercisrf  by  ,)ie  British  Wn 

e.  The  Tsar  s^insmfct^.  ^ to  power,  J„u,  sides  of  the  Chi.nnel,  if  the.ne  M Fnmce,  liow-  especially-^  nm,  Egyptian  armies i being  exemp 

e Chinese  Einpet  , . ftre  lo  be  belie  e»  • country  and  a care  for  llie  bureaucratic  control  of  I all  Mall,  ate  m a sta 

tie  of  Oindurman,  the  v o with  a stake  in  the  com  j position  in  which  fiotn  t c i deplorable  nature  of  the  system  t 

French,  the  **£««*?  ffiivl, are  fully  aware of  were  to  be  «•  *"  . 


wi  t a scueii'o  . ♦ .... iri.i I v lo  AinenciMis*,  - 

When  the  Fnsl.odii .met-  « b£Wj  ))f  „leil.  nwn  Winy.  some  passages  from  the 
V"!Tv"ihe  concur-  end  in  nntuiiij  ■»>  er  „f  annoyance  In  Egypt  disclosed  by  the  latest  hliie-lmok  on  the  British 

# isiiiiiii  iilmilii 

newspapers  openly  refer  to  the  i p .^.dlnien-hoih  re-  8™?,“ [ JSi"£. *!! . 1 a Delte.  In  January  next  the  ex  h tr0,  of  ,iie  army  out 

in  the  near  future.  nM'd,'n‘c.',Kt„„t  barricades  in  I 


dv  n«  ui|w  .. j t 

j have  managed  to  snatch  the  real  c 


slitnen — both  re-  gran.  ‘XTsK  »<*“*  ^{'Zitanny  out  of  the 

"li0,lul  arra"Ecm“'8  - 

streets  of  Parts  Derore  J.  various  < **" 


av  out  oi  me  iiiuuto  u. 

A il  nower  is  concent  rated  in  London.  A general  officer 
“■  P n„cr  n district  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  not 

("  ..r~i  i'-E.;™  s 


The  Fashoda 

comes  specially  ini-. o; 

episode  in  the  long  strugg  c 

for  the  1 o» 

world. 

with  France  wb.hi 
was  erroneously  supposed 

loo.  For 1 lv"A  ,,n 

1815.  we 
either  began 

whiehtreei  the  English  continually  to  he  “eogV.,.io„ 

STM K? *» a“wii  were ,CrB™f  o“r t^ware8 of  my  country  when  my  country 
French  would  take  from  them  the  colonics  the^U^  “ grow,  polite.” 

eldargffig  IheTr^.  wl. markiis,  fl rst  at  lire  expense  of  the  Egyptian  Sudan  has  been  conquered 

Fmnch  »nd  latterly  by  maintaining  the  "open  doo^  „»ow  that , 3 P,,,  wiml|„ff  to  ask  whether 


sKid"  otciain,  »«r.  W «"s 
the  next  occasion  on  which  Hus  officer,  vh  ■ 4 

,dau  has  been  conquered, 

,hoda  is  possibly  the  last  occasion  on  winch  the  Crenel  * eonsiderahle  demand  is  created  fot  goods  ot  « b , t,  t he  bad  bought  green  vrgita " • 

wmwMm  mmmsrn 

^'Sr^^hUh^«rSre^ 

aud  g'e  lo'the  British^eighty  y« rs  sutn  ...  the  race  hn  j"uli^ 'ffiSlon  "o  the  Sudanese.  The  trade  in  wild  J»I  ‘njubl.  ^ " W ^ |he  Br^h  ,ir„,y  miw 

lisHis==iH  iiiiifiiii 

BSHSriSlSS 

pending  attack  tile  Khalifa  found  time  and  opportunity 
to  despatch  two  steamers  in  order  lo  ascertain  the  extant 
and  position  of  the  French  force. 


V...A.  'discussion  with  the  French  government  as 
whether  the  French  flag  should  fly  at  Fashoda.  It.  is. 
however  somewhat  extraordinary  that  Hie  British  public 
have  been  allowed  to  obtain  their  first  authoritative  news 
ns  to  the  presence  of  the  French  on  the  Nile  from  a state- 
ment of  M.  Deleasse.  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. There  seems  to  Ik:  no  sense  in  k 
in  the  dark.  There  i’ 
must  be  concealed  f 


. • policy  t«»  shape  w 

i t lie  British  tux- payer,  lit 


Kitchener  was  cold  as  ice  when  there  was  work  to  do. 
but  he  broke  down  and  wept  bitterly  at  the  burial  service 
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THE  AWKWARD  AG  E.* 

BY  HENRY  JAMES,  Author  of  '‘Daisy  Miller,"  "An  International  Episodf."'i 


IORD  PETHERTON.  a man  of  flve-nnd  thirty,  whose 
robust  but  symmetrical  proportions  gave  to  his 
_*/  blue  double- breasted  coat  an  air  of  tightness 
that  just  failed  of  compromising  his  tailor,  had 
for  his  main  facial  sign  a certain  pleasant  brutality,  the 
effect  partly  of  a bold,  handsome  parade  of  carnivorous 
teeth,  partly  of  an  expression  of  nose  suggesting  that  this 
feature  had  paid  a little,  in  the  heat  of  youth,  for  some 
aggression  at  the  time  admired  and  even  publicly  com- 
memorated. He  would  have  been  ugly,  he  substantively 

§ ranted,  had  he  not  been  happy,  lie  would  have  been 
angerous  had  he  not  been  warranted.  Many  things, 
doubtless,  performed  for  him  this  last  service,  but  none  so 
much  as  the  delightful  sound  of  his  voice,  the  voice,  as  it 
were,  of  another  man.  a nature  reclaimed,  supercivilized, 
adjusted  to  the  perpetual  “chaff"  that  kept  him  smiling 
in  a way  that  would  have  been  a mistake,  and  indeed  an 
impossibility,  if  he  had  really  been  witty.  His  bright 
familiarity  was  that  of  a young  prince  whose  confidence 
had  never  had  to  falter,  and  the  only  thing  that  at  all  quali- 
fied the  resemblance  was  the  equal  familiarity  excited  in 
his  subjects. 

Mr.  Alitcheft  had  so  little  intrinsic  appearance  that  an 
observer  would  have  felt  indebted,  as  an  aid  to  memory, 
to  the  rare  prominence  of  his  colorless  eyes  and  the  posi- 
tive attention  drawn  to  his  chin  by  the  precipitation  of 
its  retreat  from  detection.  Dressed,  on  the  oilier  hand, 
not  as  gentlemen  dress,  in  London,  to  pay  their  respects 
to  the  fair,  he  excited  by  the  exhibition  of  garments  Hint 
had  nothing  in  common  save  the  violence  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  their  pattern  a suspicion  that,  in  the  despera- 
tion of  humility,  lie  wished  to  make  it  public  that  he  had 
thrown  to  the  winds  the  effort  to  please.  It  was  written 
all  over  him  that  he  had  judged,  once  for  all,  his  personal 
cose,  and  that  as  his  character,  superficially  disposed  to 
gayetv,  deprived  him  of  t he  resource  of  shyness  and  shade, 
the  effect  of  comedy  might  not  escape  him  if  secured  by  a 
real  plunge.  There  was  comedy  therefore  in  the  form  of 
his  pot-hat  and  the  color  of  his  spoiled  shirt,  in  the  sys- 
tematic disagreement,  above  all,  of  his  coat,  waistcoat  and 
trousers.  It  was  only  on  long  acquaintance  that  his  so 
tnany  ingenious  ways  of  showing  that  he  recognized  his 
commonness  could  present  him  as  secretly  rare. 

“ And  where’s  the  child,  this  time?”  lie  asked  of  his 
hostess  as  soon  as  he  was  seated  near  her. 

“Why  do  you  say  ‘this  time’?— as  if  it  were  different 
from  any  other  lime!”  she  replied,  as  she  gave  him  his  lea. 

“ Only  because,  as  the  months  and  the  years  elapse,  it’s 
more  and  more  of  a wonder,  whenever  I don’t  see  her,  to 
think  what  she  does  with  herself— or  what  you  do  with 
her.  What  it  does  show,  I suppose,”  Mr.  Mitchett  went 
on,  “ is  that  she  takes  no  trouble  to  meet  me.” 

“My  dear  Mitcliy,”  said  Mrs.  Brookenham,  “ what  do 
you  know  about  ‘trouble’ — either  poor  Narnia’s,  or  mine, 
or  anybody’s  else?  You’ve  never  bad  to  take  any  in  your 
life,  you’re  the  spoiled  child  of  fortune,  and  you  skim 
over  the  surface  of  things  in  a way  that  seems  often  to 
represent  you  as  supposing  that  everybody  else  has  wings. 
Most  other  people  are  slicking  fast  in  their  native  mud.” 

“Mini.  Mrs.  Brook— mud,  mud!”  he  protestingly  cried 
as,  while  lie  watched  his  fellow-visitor  move  to  a distance 
with  their  host,  he  glanced  about  the  room,  taking  in 
afresh  the  Louis  Quinze  secretary,  which  looked  belter 
closed  than  open,  and  for  which  he  always  had  a knowing 
eye.  “ Remarkably  charming  mud!” 

“ Well,  that’s  what  a great  deal  of  the  clement  really 
appears,  to-day,  to  lie  thought ; and  precisely,  ns  a speci- 
men. Mitchy  dear,  those  two  French  books  you  were  so 
good  as  to  send  me  and  which — really,  this  lime,  you  ex- 
traordinary man!”  She  fell  back,  intimately  reproachful, 
from  the  effect  produced  on  her,  renouncing  all  expression 
save  that  of  the  rolled  eye. 

“ Why,  were  they  particularly  dreadful?  — Mitchy  was 
honestly  surprised.  “I  rather  liked  the  one  in  the  blue 
Cover — what’s  the  confounded  thing  called?— I thought  it 
had  a sort  of  a sometliing-or-otlier.”  He  had  cast  his  eye 
about  as  if  for  a glimpse  of  the  forgotten  title,  and  she 
caught  the  question  as  he  vaguely  and  good-humoredly 

d,"Tklnd  of  a morbid  modernity?  There  is  that,”  she 
dimly  conceded.  . , w-  , 

" Is  that  what  Ihey  call  It?  Awfully  Rood  name  You 
must  have  got  it  from  old  Van!”  he  gayly  declared. 

“I  dare  say  I did.  I get  the  good  things,  from  him 
npd  the  had  ones  from  you.  But  you’re  nnt  l«  9l‘PP“^' 
Mrs.  Brookenham  went  on,  "that  Ire  discussed  your 
horrible  book  with  him.” 

“ Come,  I say!"  Mr.  Mitchett  protested ; I re  seen  you 
with  books  from  Vanderbauk  winch,  if  you  *!*'* 
them  with  him— well,”  lie  laughed,  " I should  like  to  have 

^•Vou  haven’t  seen  me  with  anything  like  yours— no, 
no,  never,  never!"  She  was  particularly  positive  HP- 
on  the  contrary,  gives  tremendous  warnings  makes ^apol- 
ogies,  in  advance,  for  tilings  that— well,  after  all,  haven  t 

kl"' That'have  even  perhaps  a little  disappointed  one? 

Mrs.  Brookenham  took  no  notice  of  tins  A^mm’sVse 
simply  adhered  lo  her  thesis.  One  has  taken  one : s ' dose 
and  one  isn’t  such  a fool  as  to  he  deaf  to  some if  esb >™ 
note.  If  it  happens  to  turn  up.  But  for  abject,  ho  , 
unredeemed  vileness,  from  lieginning  to  , 

"So  you  read  to  the  end?  Mr.  Mitchett  interposed 
" I read  to  see  what  you  could  possAly  hate  set  t 
things  to  me  for,  nnd  because  so  long  as  they  wire  in  my 
hands  they  were  not  in  the  hands  of  oil f”' 
remember  in  future  that  the  children  are  eiTthiog  ” 

“""l1 dVCkc^d Van-I  pun'idd'vaii.up  much  oftener 

euham'wmiT’oiL  " youhe^all*  get^'g  to.  t^lld^-^smon^ 
you,  in  general,  an  amount  of  what  one  ■ ..  j.v®  got 

She  gave  one  of  her  droll  universal  sighs.  1 . . ° ■ 


“I  haven’t  heard,”  she  broke  in.  “ and  I don’t  want  to; 
but  you  give  me  a shudder,  nnd  I beg  you’ll  have  your 
offerings  removed,  for  I can’t  think  of  confiding  them,  for 
the  purpose,  to  any  one  in  this  house.  I might  burn  them 
up  in  the  dead  of  night,  but  even  then  I should  be  fear- 
fully nervous." 


too.  “Am  I never,  never  to  see  the  child?’ 

This  inquiry  appeared  only  to  confirm  his  companion  in 
the  contemplation  of  what  was  touching  in  him.  “ You’re 
the  most  delicate  thing  I know,  nnd  it  crops  up,  in  the 
oddest  way,  in  the  intervals  of  your  depravity.  Your 
talk’s  half  the  time  impossible;  you  respect  neither  age 
,,'tmi  , nor  sex  nor  condiiion;  one  doesn't  know  what  vou’ll  sav 

Dcrsnn  I k,'.!., I f”!  "‘L".",'!!  "]es8enS”.  s"u  Mitchy,  "a  nr  do  next;  and  otic  lias  to  relurn  your  books— c’att  tout 

1 f'",  u j-  b ■ t.l,orol,K,llly  seasoned,  as  you  dirr-undcr  cover  of  darkness.  Yet  there’s  In  the  midst 

may  imagine,  nnd  of  a discretion— what  do  you  call  it?-  of  all  this,  and  in  the  depilis  of  you,  a little  deep-down 
a tout*  eprcuce  Only  you  must  let  me  say  that  I like  your  delicious  niceness,  n sweet  sensibility.  Hint  one  has  actu- 
terror  about  Harold!  Do  you  suppose  he  spends  his  lime  ally,  one’s  self,  shocked  as  one  perpetually  is  st  yon,  quite 
over  l)r.  Walt  8 hymn8?”  to  hold  one’s  breath  nnd  stay  one’s  hand  for  fear  of  ruffling 

Mrs.  Brookenham  just  hesitated,  nnd  nothing,  in  $en-  or  bruising.  There’s  no  one  with  whom,  in  talking,”  she 

vne  cr»  wnm,.w*  •-  balmily  continued,  “ T ’ ’*  “ - 


eral,  was  so  becoming  10  her  us  the  act  of  hesitation. 
“Dear  Mitchy,  do  yon  know  1 want  awfully  to  talk  to 
you  about  Harold?” 

“About  his  rending,  Mrs.  Brook?”  Mitchy  responded 
with  interest.  “ T lie  worse  thiugs  are,  let  me  just  men- 
tion to  you  about  that,  the  better  they  seem  positively  to 

ho  for  niKt’a  fu»Unn-  „„ 


‘ I find  myself  half  so  often  suddenly 
moved  to  pull  up  short.  You’ve  more  little  toes  to  tread 
on — though  you  pretend  you  haven’t:  I mean  morally 
speaking,  don’t  you  know?— than  even  I have  mj'self,  and 
I’ve  so  mr.ny  that  I could  wish  most  of  them  cut  off.  You 
never  spare  me  a Shock— no,  you  don’t  do  that:  it  isn’t 


!rfl/0ri on^'8  UP  *n  ^,e  language.  They’re  more  the  form  your  delicacy  takes.  But  you’ll  know  what  I 


difficult,  the  bad  ones— and  there’s  a lot  in  thiiL  All  the 
3’oting  men  know  it — those  who  are  going  up  for  exams.” 

8he  had  her  eyes  for  a little  on  Lord  Petherton  and  her 
husband;  then,  us  if  she  had  not  heard  what  her  inter- 
locutor hud  just  said,  she  overcame  her  last  scruple. 
“Dear  Mitchy,  has  he  had  money  from  you?” 

He  stared  with  his  good  goggle  eyes— he  laughed  out, 


mean,  all  the  same.  I think,  when  I tell  you  that  there  are 
lots  I spare  you!" 

Mr.  Mitchett  Fairly  glowed  with  the  eandot  of  his  at- 
tention. “ Know  what  you  mean,  dearest  lady?  How 
can  a man  handicapped  To  death,  a man  of  my  origin,  my 
appearance,  my  general  weaknesses,  drawbacks,  immense 
indebtedness,  nil  round,  for  the  start,  as  it  were,  that  I 


“Why  on  earth — ? But  do  you  suppose  I’d  tell  you  if  feel  my  friends  have  been  so  good  as  to  allow  me:  how 
he  had?”  can  such  a man  not  be  conscious,  every  moment,  that 

“He  hasn’t  really  borrowed  the  most  dreadful  sums?”  every  one  about  him  goes  on  tiptoe  and  winks  at  every 
Mitchy  was  highly  diverted.  “Why  should  he?  For  one  else?  What  can  you  nil  mention  in  my  presence, 
what,  please?”  poor  tilings,  that  isn’t  personal?”  * 

“That’s  just  it — for  what?  Whnt  does  he  do  with  it  Mrs.  Brookenham’s  face  covered  him  for  an  instant  as 
all?  What  in  the  world  becomes  of  it?”  no  painted  Madonna’s  had  ever  covered  the  little  charge 

“ Well,”  Mitchy  suggested,  “he’s  saving  up  to  sinrt  a at  the  breast  beneath  it.  “ And  the  finest  thing  of  all  In 
business.  Harold’s  irreproachable — hasn’t  a vice.  Who  you  is  your  beautiful,  beautiful  pride!  You’re  prouder 
knows,  in  these  days,  what  may  happen?  He  sees  further  than  all  of  us  put  together.”  She  checked  a motion  that 
than  any  young  man  I know.  Do  let  him  save.”  he  had  apparently  meant  ns  a protest — she  went  on  with 

She  looked  faraway  with  her  sweet  world  weariness,  her  muffled  wisdom.  “ There  isn’t  a man  but  you  whom 


“ If  you  weren’t  an  angel,  it  would  be  a horror  to  lie  talk- 
ing to  you.  But  I insist  on  knowing.”  She  insisted  now 
with  her  absurdly  pathetic  eyes  on  him.  “ What  kind  of 
sums?” 

You  shall  never,  never  find  out,”  Mr.  Mitchett  replied 


Petherton  wouldn’t  have  made  vulgar.  He  isn’t  vulgar 
himself — at  least  not  exceptionally;  but  lie’s  just  one  of 
those  people,  a class  one  knows  well,  who  are  so  fearfully, 
in  this  country,  the  cause  of  it  in  others.  For  all  I know 
he’s  the  cause  of  it  in  me — the  cause  of  it  even  in  poor 


with  extravagant  firmness.  “Harold  is  one  of  my  great  Edward.  For  I'm  vulgar, Mitcliy  dear — very  often;  and 
amusements— I really  have  awfully  few;  and  if  you  de-  the  marvel  of  you  is  that  you  never  are.” 
prive  me  of  him  you’ll  be  a fiend.  There  are  only  one  or  “ Thank  you  for  everything.  Thank  you  above  all  for 
tw’o  things  I want  to  live  for,  but  one  of  them  is  to  see  ‘marvel  ’!”  Mitchy  grinned. 

how  far  Harold  will  go.  Please  give  me  some  more  tea.”  “Oh,  I know  wlmt  I say!”— she  didn’t  in  the  least 
“Do  you  positivelv  swear—  ?”shc  asked  with  intensity  blush.  “I’ll  tell  you  something,”  she  pursued  with  the 
she  helped  him.  Then  without  waiting  for  his  unswer:  same  gravity.  “ if  you’ll  promise  to  tell  no  one  on  earth. 


helped 

1 You  have  the  common  charity  to  us.  I suppose,  to  see 
the  position  you  would  put  us  in.  Fancy  Edward—!” 
she  quite  austerely  threw  off. 

Mr.  Mitchett.  at  this,  had,  on  his  side,  a hesitation. 
“Does  Edward  imagine — ?” 

“My  dear  man,  Edward  never  ‘ imagined ’anything  in 
life.”  She  still  had  her  eyes  on  her  interlocutor.  “There- 
fore if  he  see*  a thing,  don’t  you  know?  it  must  exist. 


If  you’re  proud,  I’m  not.  There!  It’s  most  extraordinary, 
and  I try  to  conceal  it.  even  to  myself;  but  there’s  no 
doubt  whatever  about  it — I’m  not  proud  pour  deux  sous. 
And  some  day,  on  some  awful  occasion,  I shall  show  it. 
So — I notify  you.  Shull  you  love  me  still?” 

“ To  the  bitter  end,”  Mitchy  loyally  responded.  “For 
how  can,  how  need,  a woman  be  ‘ proud  ’ who’s  so  preter- 
nuttirally  clever?  Pride’s  only  for  use  when  wit  breaks 


Mitcliy,  for  a little,  fixed  the  person  mentioned  as  he  down — it’s  the  train  the  cyclist  takes  when  his  tire’s  de- 
sat  with  iiis  other  guest,  but.  whatever  this  person  saw,  flated.  When  that  happens  to  your  tire,  Mrs.  Brook, 
he  failed  lust  then  to  see  his  wife's  companion,  whose  you’ll  let  me  know'.  And  you  do  make  me  wonder  just 


he  failed  just  then  to  see 
eyes  he  never  met.  IT:~ 
clean,  domestic  vessel 


eves  he  never  met.  His  face  only  offered  itself,  like  a now,”  lie  confessed,"  why  you’re  taking  such  particular 
• . -—*.1,  a receptacle  with  the  peculiar  precautions  and  throwing  out  such  a cloud  of  skirmish- 


property  of  constantly 'serving.  yet  never  filling,  to  Lord  ers.  If  you  want  to  shoot  me  dead,  a single  bullet  will 
Petherion’s  flow  of  talk.  “ Well,  only  don’t  let  him  take  do.”  He  faltered  bu 


ft  up  Let  it  be  only  between  you  and  me,”  Mr.  Mitchett 
pleaded;  “keep  him  quiet— don’t  let  him  speak  to  me.” 
He  appeared  to  convey,  with  his  pleasant  extravagance, 
that  Edward  looked  dangerous,  and  he  went  on  with  a 
solemnity  of  levity:  “ It  must  be  our  little  quarrel.” 

There  were  different  ways  of  meeting  such  a tone,  but 


but  an  instant  before  completing  his 
sense.  “Where  you  really  want  to  come  out  is  at  the 
fact  that  Nanda  loathes  me,  nnd  that  1 might  as  well  give 
up  asking  for  her.” 

“ Are  you  quite  serious?”  his  companion,  after  a mo- 
ment asked.  “ Do  you  really  and  truly  like  her,  Mitcliy?” 
I like  her  as  much  as  I dare  to — as  much  as  a man  can 


Mrs  Biookenliam's  choice  was  remarkably  prompt.  “ I like  a girl  when,  from  the  very  first  of  ills  seeing  her  and 
don't  think  I quite  understand  what  dreadful  joke  you  judging  her,  lie  lias  also  seen,  and  seen  with  all  the  rea- 
muv  be  making,  but  I dare  say  If  you  had  let  Harold  sons,  that  there’s  no  chance  for  him  whatever  Of  course, 
bnrtow  you  would  have  another  maimer,  nnd  I waa  at  with  all  that,  lie  lias  done  ins  best  not  to  let  himself  go. 
any  rate  determined  to  have  the  question  out  witli  you.”  But  there  are  momenta,  Mr.  M tehet  rueful  y added 
“ Let  us  always  have  everything  out— that's  quite  my  " when  it  would  relieve  him  awfully  lo  feel  free  for  a 
own  idea  It's  vou,"  said  Mr.  Mitchett,  " who  are  by  no  good  spin.” 

means  always  s!  frank  with  me  ns  I recognize-oh,  I do  " I think  you  exaggerate'  bis  hostess  replied  t bedif- 
i— what  it  must  have  cost  you  to  be  over  this  little  Acuities  in  your  way.  Whnt  do  you  mcau  by  all  tlierea- 

Hnesiinn  of  Harold  There’s  one  thing,  Mrs.  Brook,  you  sons’?"  ...  . , 

question  or  naro  u.  b “ Why,  one  of  them  I’ve  already  mentioned.  I make 

01  Wlfnt  do  I ever  dodge,  dear  Mitchy?"  Mrs.  Brook  her  Aesh  creep.”  , , 

Hunt  no  .ever  uuug  "My  own  Mitchy!"  Mrs.  Brookenham  protestingly 


auite  tenderly  asked.  ,,,,,, 

“Why  when  I ask  yt>u  about  your  other  child,  you  re  moaned, 
off  like  a frightened  fawn.  When  have  you  ever,  on  my  “ The 
doing  so,  said  ' My  darling  Mitcliy,  I’ll  ring  for  her  to  be  W1M1  whom  mu 
asked  to  come  down,  and  you  can  see  her  for  yourself  — Mis.  Btookenham 
when  have  you  ever  said  anything  like  that?"  ev.-a  lomr  eunuch  tc 


The  other  is  that— very  naturally— she’s  in  love.” 
With  whom,  under  the  sun?" 

_rs.  Brookenham  had,  with  her  startled  stare,  met  his 
eyes  long  enough  to  have  taken  something  from  him  be- 
■ You  really  have  never  suspected? 
_y  but  old  Van?” 

nil  old  Van?”— the  degree  to  which 


“I  See  ” Mrs.  Brookenham  mused:  “ you  think  I sacri-  lore  he  *,ext  ^ r 

flee  her  You’re  very  interesting  among  you  all,  and  I’ve  With  whom  conceivably  t 
rfniiilv  ft  delightful  circle  The  Duchess  has  just  been  Nanda  s m love  with  < — 

Certain  1)  adiligmiui  circle.  . and  ns  she’s  pres-  she  had  never  suspected  was  scarce  to  be  expressed, 

letting  me  have  it  most  remarkably  bob  ^ P™,  f,"*  he,8  uvice  ,£r  nge_,,e  hns  see„  her  in  a pinafore, 

with  r dirty  face,  and  well  slapped  for  it : he  has  never 


entTy  coming  back  you'll  be  able  to  join  forces  with  her.” 
Mitchy  looked  a little  at  a loss.  “On  the  subject  of 

you r sacrifice — ?”  . _ . .. 

“Of  my  innocent  nnd  helpless,  yet  somehow  at  the 
same  time,  as  a consequence  of  my  cynicism,  dreadfully 
damaged  and  depraved  daughter.  She  took  in,  for  an 
■ B slight  bewilderment  against  which,  as  a result 


thought  of  her  in  the  world.” 

“How  can  a person  of  your  acuteness,  my  dear  wo- 
man,” Mitchy  asked, “ mention  such  trifles  as  having  the 
least  to  do  with  the  case?  How  can  you  possibly  have 
such  a fellow  about,  so  bcasily  good-looking,  so  infernal- 
ly well  turned  out  in  the  way  of  ‘culture,’  nnd  so  bnng- 

■ J :A..  A.nant  !n  »lm  lu«nm  nf 


The  friendly  Mitchy  was  also  much 

* BeRim  in  Uaeprii's  Wkeklv  No.  .190. 


iternoseu.  inslant,  the  slight  bewilderment  against 

ive  sent  such  of  her  speech,  even  80  wk  of  ing  them  down  on  every  sideband  expect,  in  the  bosom  of 

, were  in  my  Mitchett  s lmd, not  been  ^roof;  t ben,  wdb  . ^smaH  jerk  or  mg  . aljseI1L  0f  history  of  the  reigns  of  the 

litibns  ^Nvbat  VTbTre  between  her  good  kings'?  If  you  were  a girl,  wouldn't  you  turn  purple? 

If  1 were  a girl  sbouldn  t I — unless,  as  is  more  likely,  I 

Betweeu  Edward  turned  green?"  . . ,,XT  , , 

Sirs.  Brookenham  was  deeply  affected.  Nanda  does 
turn  purple—  ?"  ...  . . , 

"The  loveliest  shade  you  ever  saw.  Its  too  absurd 

^It  was  cbaracterislic’of  Mrs.  Brookenham’s  amiability 
his  ugliness.  " w at  is I*  h8re  W that,  with  her  sudden  sense  of  the  importance  of  tills  new 

i'sh  you'd  simd  sigh!!,:  "‘your  “relation  wbb  "you  vT't  comp, o'  light,  she  should  be  quite  ready  to  abase  herself.  There 


her  bead  at  the 
quickest  of  transitions, 
and  him?” 

Mitcliy  wondered  at  the  other  two. 

a""  DonT  talk  nonsense.  Between  Petherton  and  Jane.  ’ 
Mitcliy  could  only  stare,  nut!  the  wide  noonday  light  ot 


By 


. are  so  many  things  in  one's  life;  one  follows  false  scents; 

miseliim.  , . „ «),).„  lnuirlied  “not  to  one  doesn’t  make  out  every  thing  at  once.  If  you  re  right, 

"It  would  be  nicer  of, me,  Mitchy  laughed,  not  10  " mu>t  lie]  We,i„stsecmoreofher." 

want,  to  compromise  her.  „ " But  what  good  will  that  do  me?"  Mitchy  inquired 

"Oil,  Jane!  Mrs.  Brookenham  diopi^d.  ,,  Do  you  care  enough  for  her  to  want  to  help 

like  her?”  she  continued.  lou  must  Know.  j 
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*,r  Then p^,K2jtoS?35  £$* 

gigtV.a^iS^hatfe 

attremily"  ~ - ...^n  «t 


“Oh,  he  likes  Her,  * fll  bright  as  a »outu®,  ftCCording  to  a tasnion  **« 

X“  Dffy^ni  mean  he  has  told  Jon | »°r  ^ ^ „kc9  her,"  ™J|“TI j,,'' ‘jhfBrookenhumjs  «as, 

-Oh  no-we  And  he's  thoroughly  T“*“cation  „f  their  happy  .mfresm  .g  tt|on  of  the 

nrprised  him-  x know  von  like  him  y . . y0ur— with  marked  J 


jnr- 

straight 

Mi  1 

over, 

You’re  so  wonderful  t » > 
her^othei'  visitor—"  wl,° 


HSssgSSS 

,iih,  just  /"!' hom  jon 1'ke  in  8EU®  bn  fist  watching  Mitchett  replied.  c°“^ti„g  9 better  place,  why  sliouldn 

'‘lUftchy1  Uaned^h  -l^-  He  grinned  almost  « v*n™  1C  spot,  into  ““f1!"  ™““?broke  into  instant 
-^c^mCtolmusement.  That  s the  class  to  .t  f„ 

yhich  you  belong.  „ retliroed,  ••  and  I'm  careful  to  ”,r1‘,,-(loegn^  he,  Mrs.  5™°^  JVH  fif9  &end.  "Upon 
remMn  ink  •^““'^‘ro^^you  m^ll'hores  you  a *^erDSls.  undejthe\mse  ofd-^-j”  t0  tl,e  hu- 

Srf  "ffHtty  m^e  m»,S°n'3Ve^om  of  ^ -* 

[east  I won  t.  -J.  you  wouldn  t do  f°r  “’I"  him  ^ finish  his  sentence!  s»»e  smi  r tbeniselves 

-^."^Hya^mdlmrf^Ms^tM.^  tJ«;;-^tLd.lmm^— 

somewhere  ^ ^ 


. * orvunrl  this  warning  before  a lady,  pre- 

had  only  tnn^rt(Jrt  t.,e  open  doorway,  followed  close  on 
senling  herself  in  the  °P™  ..  jJ,9.  Beach  Dotmer!" 

lire  announcement  of  her  nn^i  marked  Every  one  be- 

— the  impression  as  n y en|mm,  who,  more  than 
t rayed  it  a ‘^ve  ihe  help  of  seeing  that,  by  a 

the  others  appealed  to  lmg  Ju9t  fai|cd  to  hear.  This 
nlercifu  stroke  lie  an>  of  9lriing.  of  startling  appear 
visitor,  a } puna  ™ , tain  shiny  house  doors  and 

ancc.  who,  in  the  " pl.esun,ption  of  tlie  label  some- 

railings,  instantly  create  a P k eniharrass- 

wbere"  Fresh  paint  found  lie^seib  of  hcr  com- 
ment oddly  nppnsed  the  P P wllicli  it  was  yet 

plexion,  in  tlie  Pte- e every-  onewiis  a friend.  Every 
immediately  evident  • caught,  said  something  ex- 

““•rhwTdi  UtmsXr  a moment  only  poor 
tremely  <‘^y , J®  , , tX)  her  hostess,  seemed  to 

Mrs.  Donner  who.seaterl^lose  to_n^ mommr  c9. 

he  in  any  degree  hi  t ® nnonmly  of  her 

sentially  “l\  e means  to  back  it  up,  commuted  her- 
having,  withotit  the  m 9(  practically  nn  adver- 

self  to  U"  scheme ppreUy  painfully 


at  tlds,  but  only 


" Oh  yes-tliey  always  uo 9" 'J— tlUt  tlie  ef-  eyes,  near  u.moc,™,  kin  Jllne  » Mrs.  Brookeuham 

f [’produce  is.' thoughat  fl«t  upping.  one  that,  little  JtJ-y  expiahU"  that  Nanda .suflem-h,  hmrm’rais, 
^''^Itho^rgeuing  iS'to  me,”  Mr.  Mitchett 


i wouldn’t  suy  any 
y guy  to  you:  therefore, 
it  I do  confess  that  I’ve 
, good  an  old  friend,  he 

iS»55?SS2alx«s 

ith  h^hant^hi^spnckem^fixed  on  his  lmstoss^i  coum  * {w^ch ^ 

^rrgss^y^tood  you  to  quote 

fesssr sSSSa-e-fi 

- You  fit  the ! cap— you  know  how  don’t  understand!  . impartial  politeness 

"■ maf does  she  mean,  what  does  she  meanl”  Mitchy  # ggletoo  ^ ^ ^ ge,,eral  blind  sense  oilier 


self  to  a “scheme  o co  <>r  pre^y  anu  jmiuiuiijr 

tisement  of  coumg  . I ^mbrow^chin,  like  a suhurimn 
8l!y,.8  nh  the  moral  of  which  was  simply  that  she 

photograph—  lie  mo  nature  or  taken  more  from 

should  eitlier  have  eft  moreio  na  kinsman  with 

art.  The  D»che«  l ad,  ^’wural  dear,  for  Gcal’s  sake  lake 
a smothered  hiss,  ua  Ed  ^ mlmltcB  lmd  formed  for 
Aggie!  and  at .the  e Br|^kenlmm.s  admirable  “corners 
herself  in  one  of  . petherton  and  Mr.  Mitchett, 

a society  conmsting  ‘‘"j,  Mrs  Donner,  across  the 
the  letter  of  whom  ug«ra  conipafsion 

“TiJffi  right  It’s  all  right-ahe’s  frightened  only  at 

herself!”  , , d ,.er  n9  from  a box  at  the  piny, 

The  Duchess  watched  her  as  rnt.c  da  >t  K.ple>i 
comfortably  shut  in  »8  m^tl  ^ the  mosl  D,leresting 

with  a pair  °f  ente' 1 ^^s.  to  ,De  end  of  your 

nation  in  the  world.  a p suitable,  tlie  har- 

lmired  of  the  «««««•  nTn“8  8"lb  w’erc  vou  doomed  to  do 
mony  of  parts  -what  ,.ntlv  in  advance,  you  laid  to  be 

that,  to  be  punished  sufficiently  in^atlviinc^o  ^ ^ 

deprived  of  it  in  y°«r  J ^ ( it  oll(,|,t  to 

I1'"011  ^’al i tlm  rast^see  her  type,  her 

be,  and,  mixed  “P  wickedness,  lier  notoriety,  nml 

iieauty,  her  timidity,  1 country  that  a woman  is 

hcr  impudeur  . Us  oniy  in  tto  poolin'  DllcllMg.,  dis. 

bpts,me  ove&RUd“Tf  she^doesu't  know  how  to  he 

80^-" . „ ,„ast  know  how  to  be  bad?  All,”  Mitchy 
replied^  “^yom-  hvitalhm  testides  J^,°aa^p^.8dkir 'winit  td 
could  do  to  our  pec'dim  B clum9v_if  it  can  possibly  be 
it.  Our  vice  “JLn!”le™S?d,“  ,lmt  charming  child,  who 
a question  of  vice  jP  ™fw.fllgi,ioned  bill-postere.  only,  io 
looks  like  one  of  the  1 . , xtrs  ibook  would  say, 

tlie  way  of  ‘ ““’j'J  '‘Jfmn  n,,y  that  have  yet  been 

move  extravagant  olid  funny  y Bv00k's  having 

risked.  I remember,  he  co.iti.iiiul,  _ ?_w ,iy_  9,1C.9 

spoken  of  her  to  me  tat  y ^ ftn  expressinn  shows 

tlie  slate’of^rainiug1  tlmt  Mra.  Brook  has  reduced  the  rest 

“'-It^  doesn’t  prevent,  - »T  ^’.^US2?!£ 
me  to  explain  befmrer^gie  0 1 herself  up  before 

child.  Oil  n distant  ',l'18  “Jnce  of  either  wliethcr  a sound 
make  out  from  the  count  t ““ce  j(,,g  ,ittle  mnmier  was  too. 


einreiu.}  . 
understnhd 


SSatsrsattK  sw:  S5*'si?»5'isrt«  saws = 

om  herself !”  Tlie  Duchess  had  come  back  and  little  ^ w|y  i w|dci,Lu9ing  now  quite  a different  manner  ^ 
ggic  was  in  her  wake. 


VI"'  t-i  figure  to 

dltle  Aggie,  in  this  relation  *.Xhf ^"Jfhlte®  ns  dell-  from  friend  to  friend,  I know 
riot,  v’fr,f  giXred  lhynd  ? adinlrahle  Ducness,-  mine 

nfnc  appeared  to  hold  l»er  out  to  them  all  as  with  pm-  ^ take  of  my  letting  Nanda  go  to  1 1 shy— -and  in- 

Umwr.iins.  She  presumed,  however,  so  hitle  v^  J i t * ellerui  q uestion  of  any  acquaintance  between 

vounu  unmarried  and  young  married  females.  Mr.  Mi  - 
chett  is  sufficiently  interested  In  us,  Jane,  to  make  it  mit- 
ural  of  me  to  take  him  into  our  confidence  m one  01  out 
ilifflci titles  On  the  other  hand  wc  feel  your  solicitude, 
and  1 needn’t  tell  you.  at  this  time  of  day.  ''  hut  weight 
oenrt'  fi  qofct  we  attach  to  Your  indgment.  Thueiore 


»ld  lier  out  to  tiiem  an  as  w ilu  pic- 

r the  word  of  direction,  she  stopped  short  in  the  centre 
the  general  friendliness  till  Mrs.  Brookenliam  fairly 
, . i.pr  .lie,.  •»  siiv  little  girl — put  out  a timid 

*T!\  : . fJ ' ,,  ;.k  inWeut  eves  that  hesitated 


ramp  to  meet  her,  also  a shy  little  girl -put  on  a um.u 
.1  ’:ti,  wonder-struck,  innocent  eyes  that  hesitated 

l?ethe  kWs  of  greeting  might  he  dared.  “ Why.  you 

M t U ci  r.,n. r<»  * irkle  ’ thing,  you  haven  t been  here 

*r'  E°  ; a ov  to  s"  ™,.  and  I do  hope  you've 


make  out  from  the  countenance  of  e.toerwMjetner  ^ |w 

had  Pa8Se,<\bet,wne8“tt'dTierltfst's  not  developed  enough. 

^Oh  jue’s  ^8MlY'eareniV’ Lolxl  Petheiltm  reMsmin^ly 

sure’to’b.  ^weKKUt  P^cular.y 
meaning  it.  But  old  EAmnU J1^8  Ve  doesn't  dare  to 
“So  much  that,  as  a Beoeral  U«in|’ I. e uoe  o( 

star*  -Kwr « 

laushed;  “ I don't  know  a man  of  an  U"J888 . 0f 

profound,  and  lie’s  equally  ‘"“’P11  j.  , j,orl1ble,'  as  you 

wincing.  If,  by  the  same  token,  1 m iion  ^ way 

call  me,”  lie  pursued,  it  s only | beca“  j do  sometimes 
Mrs.  Brook,  nboutNamla,  ^'j^^K^hrfVecred 


r Mitchy  showed  but  for  a moment -u-  a feHl,w 
tip  “Do  you  mean  that  when  a gin  j 

likes  him  so  little  in  retnm-r  , -that  may 

m ,i» uv™. JUraST- » rs 


try  to  put  juu  Vv.t  of  concc  o ns  yct,  st* 

unfortunate  creature  • and  1 do Mt  q1 j • ,JwllHt  t„ 
though  1 dare  say  I 8l'al  8f"“  to  vou  on  these  mailers 
friend  has  in  her  head  will  U-ll  }""" 

as  soon  as  my  back  is  turned.  ^ Q,t.ndon, 

I wonder  he  hnsn  t told  .voii  x fore  > d(,ci(lcll|y>  ,11 

though  not  perhaps  herself  quite  the  rose, 

these  days,  too  near  it.”  m„„„vthme!"  Mitchy8 

“ Oh, Petherton  never  tells  to®.®  y‘,idfntly  quite  i>8 
answer  was  brisk  ami  hnpaiien  . , n„t  been  there.  _ 

sincere  as  if  tlie  person  ulluded  to  had  n t o flanklvin 
The  person  alluded  to.  nieanw 1 '®- ®Jgea„,fresiing  Ins 
his  cliair,  alternately  stietehing  ■ 8 p profit  lm 

elbows  on  his  knees,  had  reckoned  ns  tn,u«d 

might  derive  from  ibis  col lnauy.  «'  ° ,,nnest  imp«'« 
—if  he  was  bored— prompted  in  him  I ■ |_d  j(  t)lt.  miiios- 

to  clear,  as  he  would  have  perhaps  con  de  I„iirkiilde 

phere.  He  indicated  4 .'^Rf'S.Tle Duchess alhuhs 
absence  of  precautions.  " by , "liaE ancc_surely  ym 
to  is  my  poor  sister  Fanny  s stupid | » ' f n memrat 
know  about  that."  He  made  0,1  1 4 VV  Lonlewhat  ejn 
the  nature  of  liis  relatives  allegation,  n 9 . .v(.  jn1  lie 

ical  treatment  of  which  became  pecu  " J ' ^ 
light  of  the  attitude  and  expression,  t tlmtm  h 

figure  incriminated.  “My  brotlier-m-  exccssi'^1)' 

her.  But  Cushmore's  such  a iiuc  old  ass.  It 8 
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unpleasant,”  lie  added,  “ for  affairs  are  just  in  that  posi- 
tion in  which,  from  one  day  to  another,  there  may  be 
something  that  people  will  get  hold  of.  Fancy  a man,” 
he  robustly  reflected  while  the  three  took  in  more  com- 
pletely the  subject  of  Mrs.  Brookouhum’s  attention— 
• fancy  a man  muddled  up  in  such  it  quarter  as  that! 
The  beauty  of  it  is  that  the  two  women  seem  never  to 
have  broken  off.  Blest  if  they  don't  still  keep  seeing 
each  other !” 

The  Duchess,  as  on  everything  else,  passed  succinctly 
on  this.  “ Ah,  how  can  hatreds  comfortably  flourish 
without  the  nourishment  of  such  regular  ‘seeing’  as  what 
you  call  here  bosom  friendship  alone  supplies?  What 
are  parties  given  for  in  London  but  that  enemies  may 
meet?  I grant  you  it’s  inconceivable  that  the  husband  of 
a superb  creature  like  your  sister  should  find  his  require- 
ments better  met  by  an  object,  romme  eette  jtetite,  who  looks 
like  a pen- wiper— an  actress’s  idea  of  one — made  up  for  a 
theatrical  bazar.  At  the  same  time,  if  you'll  allow  me  to 
say  so,  it  scarcely  strikes  one  that  your  sister's  prudence 
is  such  as  to  have  placed  all  the  cards  in  her  hands.  She’s 
the  most  beautiful  woman  in  England,  but  her  etprit  de 
condnite  isn’t  quite  on  a level.  One  can't  have  every- 
thing!” she  philosophically  sighed. 

Lord  Petberton  met  her  comfortably  enough  on  this 
assumption  of  his  detachments.  “If  you  mean  by  that 
her  being  the  biggest  fool  alive.  I’m  quite  ready  to  agree 
with  you.  It's  exactly  what  makes  mo  afraid.  Yet 
how  can  I decently  say  in  particular,”  he  asked,  “of 
what?” 

The  Duchess  still  perched  on  her  critical  height.  “Of 
what  but  one  of  your  amazing  English  periodical  public 
washings  of  dirty  linen?  There’s  not  the  least  necessity 
to  •say'’!’’  she  laughed.  “If  there’s  anything  more  re- 
markable than  these  purifications,  it’s  the  domestic  com- 
fort with  which,  when  it  has  come  and  goue,  you  sport 
the  articles  purified.” 

“It  comes  back,  in  all  that  sphere,”  Mr.  Mi tchett  in- 
structively suggested,  “to  our  national,  our  fatal  want 
of  style.  We  can  never,  dear  Duchess,  take  too  many 
lessons,  and  there’s  proliahly  at  the  present  time  no  more 
useful  function  performed  among  us  than  that  dissemina- 
tion of  neater  methods  to  which  you  are  so  good  as  to 
contribute.” 

He  bad  had  another  idea,  but  before  be  reached  it  his 
companion  had  gayly  broken  in.  “Awfully  good  one 
for  yon,  Duchess— and  I’m  bound  to  say  that,  for  a clever 
woman,  you  exposed  yourself!  I’ve  at  any  rate  a sense 
of  comfort,”  Lord  Petberton  pursued,  “in  the  good  re- 
lations now  more  and  more  established  between  poor 
Fanny  and  Mrs.  Brook.  Mrs.  Brook's  awfully  kind  to 
her  and  awfully  sharp,  and  Fanny  will  take  things  from 
her  that  she  won’t  take  from  me.  I keep  saying  to  Mrs. 
Brook— don’t  you  know? — * Do  keep  hold  of  her,  and  let 
her  have  it  strong.’  She  hasn’t,  upon  my  honor,  any  one 
in  the  world  but  ine.” 

“And  we  know  the  extent  of  that  resource,"  the 
Duchess  archly  exclaimed. 

“That’s  exactly  what  Fanny  says— that  *he  knows  it.” 
Petberton  good-humoredly  assented.  “She  says  ^my 
lieastly  hypocrisy  makes  her  sick.  There  are  people,”  lie 
pleasantly  rambled  on,  “ who  are  awfully  free  with  their 
advice,  but  it’s  mostly  fearful  rot.  Mrs.  Brook’s  isn’t, 
upon  my  word— I’ve  tried  some  myself  1” 

“ You  talk  as  if  it  were  something  nasty  ami  home- 
made— gooseberry  wine  1”  the  Duchess  laughed  ; “ but  one 
can’t  know  Fernanda,  of  course,  without  knowing  that  she 
has  set  up,  for  the  convenience  of  her  friends,  a little  of- 
fice for  consultations.  She  listens  to  the  case,  she  strokes 
her  chin  and  prescribes — ” 

“ And  the  beauty  of  it  is,"  cried  Lord  Petberton,  “that 
she  makes  no  charge  whatever!” 

“ She  doesn’t  take  a guinea  at  the  time,  but  you  may 
still  get  your  account,”  the  Duchess  returned.  “ Of 
course  we  know  that  the  great  business  she  does  is  in 
husbands  and  wives.”  . 

“ This  then  seems  the  day  of  the  wives!”  Mr.  Mitcliett 
interposed  as  he  became  aware,  the  first,  of  the  illustra- 
tion that  the  Duchess’s  image  was  in  the  act  of  receiving. 
“ Lady  Fanny  Caslunore!” — the  butler  was  already  in  the 
field,  and  tiie  company,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs.  Don- 
ner,  who  remained  seated,  was  apparently  conscious  of  a 
vibration  that  brought  it  afresh,  but  still  more  nimbly 
than  on  Aggie’s  advent,  to  its  feet. 


IX. 

“ Go  to  her  straight — lie  nice  to  her:  you  must  have 
plenty  to  say.  You  stay  with  me— we  have  our  affair. 
The  latter  of  these  commands  the  Duchess  addressed  to 
Mr.  Mitcliett  while  their  companion,  in  obedience  to  the 
former  and  affected,  as  it  seemed,  by  an  unre pressed  fa- 
miliar accent  that  stirred  a fresh  flicker  of  Mitcliy  s grin, 
met  the  new  arrival  in  the  middle  of  the  room  before  Mrs. 
Brookenham  had  had  time  to  reach  her.  The  Duchess, 
quickly  reseated,  watched  an  instant  the  inexpressive 
concussion  of  the  tall  brother  and  sister;  then  while  Mitcliy 
again  subsided  in  bis  place,  “ You’re  not,  as  a nice,  clevei, 
you’re  not  delicate,  you’re  not  sane,  but  you  re  capaDie 
of  extraordinary  good  looks,”  she  resumed.  ‘ Vou*  acez 
ixirfms  la  grande  beaute."  ..  . . 

Mitcliy  was  much  amused.  “ Do  you  really  tin 
Petberton  has?”  , . , 

The  Duchess  withstood  it.  “ They  ye  got,  both  out- 
side and  in.  the  same  great  general  things  only  turn  , 
in  each,  rather  different  ways,  a way  safer  for  Him,  as  a 
man,  and  more  triumphant  for  her  as  whatever  y 
choose  to  call  her!  What  can  a woman  do,  she  nciuy 
mused,  " with  such  beauty  as  that — ” .... 

“Except  come  desperately  to  advise  with  Mrs.  Brook 
—Mitcliy  undertook  to  complete  her  question—  ns  to 
the  highest  use  to  make  of  it?  But  see,”  lie  immediately 
added,  “how  perfectly  competent  to  instruct  her  our 
friend  now  looks.”  Their  hostess  had  advanced  to  Laity 
Fannv  with  an  outstretched  hand,  hut  with  an  eager  e. 
of  greeting  merged  a little  in  the  sweet  predominance  or 
wonder  as  well  as  in  the  habit,  at  such  moments  most 
perceptible,  of  the  languid  lilv-bend.  ISothing  in  gen- 
eral, cmild  have  been  less  poorly  conventional  than  the 
kind  of  reception  given  in  Mrs.  Brookenham  s drawing- 
room  to  the  particular  element — the  element  of  p i)  ■ 
splunilor  vr.iil  Ilf  til. >31!  (lispiirilic'S  flint  iniilio  flic  <l“v3""'8 
of  others  tiresome— comprised  in  Lady  ranny  s P* « L‘*'”  ■ ■ 
It  was  a place  in  which,  at  all  times,  before  interesting 
objects,  the  unanimous  occupants,  almost  more  conceineil 
for  each  other's  impressions  than  for  anything  else, 
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apt  rather  more  to  exchange  sharp  and  silent  searchings 
than  to  fix  their  eyes  on  the  object  itself.  In  the  case  of 
Lady  Funny,  however,  the  object  itself — and  quite  by  the 
same  law  that  had  worked,  though  less  profoundly,  on 
the  entrance  of  little  Aggie — superseded  the  usual  rapt 
communion  very  much  in  the  manner  of  some  beautiful 
tame  tigress  who  might  really  coerce  attention.  There 
was  in  Mrs.  Brookenliaiu’s  way  of  looking  up  at  her  a 
dtm,  despairing  abandonment  of  the  idea  of  any  common 
personal  ground.  Lady  Fanny,  magnificent,  simple,  stu- 
pid, had  almost  the  stature  of  her  brother,  a forehead  un- 
surpassably  low  and  an  air  of  sombre  concentration  just 
sufficiently  corrected  by  something  in  her  movements 
that  failed  to  give  it  a point.  Her  blue  eyes  were  heavy 
in  spite  of  being  perhaps  a couple  of  shades  too  clear,  and 
the  wealth  of  her  black  hair,  the  disposition  of  the  massive 
coils  of  which  was  all  her  own.  iiad  possibly  a satin  sheen 
depreciated  by  the  current  fashion.  But  the  great  thing 
in  her  was  that  she  was,  with  unconscious  heroism,  thor- 
oughly herself;  and  what  were  Mrs.  Brook  and  Mrs. 
Brook’s  intimates,  after  all,  in  their  free  surrender  to  the 
play  of  perception,  but  a happy  association  for  keeping 
her  so?  The  Duchess  was  moved  to  the  liveliest  admira- 
tion by  the  grand,  simple  sweetness  of  her  encounter  with 
Mrs.  Don  tier,  a combination  indeed  in  which  it  was  a 
question  if  she  or  Mrs.  Brook  appeared  to  the  higher  ad- 
vantage. It  was  poor  Mrs.  Donner— not,  like  Mrs.  Brook, 
subtle  in  sufficiency,  nor,  like  Lady  Fanny,  almost  too 
simple— who  made  the  poorest  show.  The  Duchess  im- 
mediately marked  it  to  Mitcliy  ns  infinitely  characteristic 
that  their  hostess,  instead  of  letting  one  of  her  visitors  go, 
kept  them  together  by  some  sweet  ingenuity  and,  while 
Lord  Petberton,  dropping  his  sister,  joined  Edward  and 
Aggie  in  the  other  angle,  sat  there  between  them  ns  if,  in 
pursuance  of  some  awfully  clever  line  of  her  own,  she 
were  holding  a hand  of  each.  Mr.  Mitcliett,  of  course, 
did  justice  all  round,  or  at  least,  as  would  have  seemed 
from  an  inquiry  lie  presently  made,  wished  not  to  fail  of 
it.  “ Is  it  your  real  impression  then  that  Lady  Fanny  has 
serious  grounds — ?” 

“ For  jealousy  of  that  preposterous  little  person?  My 
dear  Mitcliett."  the  Duchess  resumed  after  a moment’s 
reflection,  “ if  you’re  so  rash  as  to  ask  me  in  any  of  these 
connections  for  my  ‘real’  impression,  you  deserve  what- 
ever you  may  get.”  The  penalty  Mitcliy  had  incurred 
was  apparently  grave  enough  to  make  his  companion 
just  falter  in  the  infliction  of  it;  which  gave  him  the  op- 
portunity of  replying  that  the  little  person  was  perhaps 
not  more  preposterous  than  any  one  else,  that  there  was 
something  in  her  he  rather  liked,  and  that  there  were  so 
many  different  ways  in  which  a woman  could  he  interest- 
ing. This  further  levity  it  was,  therefore,  that  laid  him 
fully  open.  “Do  you  mean  to  say  you’ve  been  living 
with  Petberton  for  so  long  without  becoming  aware  that 
he’s  shockingly  worried?" 

“My  dear  Duchess,”  Mitcliy  smiled.  “Petberton  car- 
ries his  worries  with  a bravery!  They’re  so  many  that 
I’ve  long  since  ceased  to  count  them;  and,  in  general.  I’ve 
been  disposed  to  let  those  pass  that  I can’t  help  him  to 
meet.  You’re  made,  I judge,”  lie  went  on,  “a  better  use 
of  opportunities  perhaps  not  so  good— such  as,  at  nny 
rate,  enables  vou  to  see  further  than  I into  ihe  meaning 
of  the  impatience  he  just  now  expressed.” 

The  Duchess  was  admirable,  in  conversation,  for  neglect- 
ing everything  not  essential  to  her  present  plausibility. 
“A  woman  like  Lady  Fanny  can  have  no  ‘grouuds’  for 
any  thing— for  any  indignation,  I mean,  or  for  any  revenge 
worth  twopence.  In  this  particular  case,  at  all  events, 
they’ve  been  sacrificed  with  such  extravagance  that,  as  an 
injured  wife,  she  hasn’t  had  the  gumption  to  keep  back 
an  inch  or  two  to  stand  on.  She  can  do  absolutely  no- 

tl,“  Then  you  take  the  view—?”  Mitcliy,  who  had,  after 
all.  his  delicacies,  pulled  up  ns  at  sight  of  ft  name. 

• ‘ I take  the  view.  ” said  t he  Duchess,  ‘ ‘ nnd  I know  exactly 
why.  Kllc  se.  ks  pam— her  little  fanciesl  Sites  a phe- 
nomenon, poor  dear.  And  all  with — what  shall  I call  it? 
ihe  absence  of  haunting  remorse  of  a good  house  mother 
wlio  in nkes  the  funnily  nccnunls  bainnec.  blic  looks—ami 
ifs  what  they  love  her  for  here  when  they  say  ' Watch 
her  now!’ — like  an  angry  saint;  lint  she’s  neither  a saint, 
nor  to  he  perfectly  fair  to  her,  really  angry  at  all.  She 
has  only  lust  enough  reflection  to  make  out  that  it  mny 
some  ilny  he  a little  hotter  for  her  that  her  husband  shall, 
on  iiis  side  too,  have  committed  himself;  nnd  slies  only, 
in  secret,  too  pleased  to  be  sure  whom  it  Ims  been  with. 
All  the  same  1 must  tell  you.  the  Duchess  still  more 
crisply  milled,  “that  our  little  friend  Nnnda  is  of  the 
opinion— which  I gather  her  to  he  quite  rendy  to  defend— 

*'»ring.  "Blit  What  has 

““i  hef USSTf  you  «.«  ask  qi.es- 

tions  however,  vou  must  take,  ns  I say,  your  risks. 
There  are  days  when,  between  you  nil,  you  stupefy  me. 
One  of  them  was  when  I happened,  about  a month  ago. 
IO  make  some  allusion  to  the  charming  example  of  Mr 
Onshmore’s  tine  taste  that  we  have  there  before  us:  wiint 
was  my  surprise  at  the  tone  taken  by  Mrs.  Brook  to  deny, 
on  tliis^ little  Indy's  behalf,  the  soft,  impeachment?  It  was 
quite  a mistake  that,  anything  lmd  happened— Mrs.  Dnn- 
ner  had  polled  llirougli  unscathed.  She  had  been  but  n 
day  or  two  at  Hie  most,  in  danger,  for  her  fnmily  nnd 
friends — the  best  influences— lmd  rallied  to  her  support: 
tiie  flurrv  was  all  over.  She  was  now  perfectly  safe.  Do 
von  think  she  looks  so?”  tile  Duchess  asked. 

5 This  was  not.  a point  that  Mitcliy  was  conscious  of  free- 


dom of  mind  to  examine. 


Do  I understand  you  that 


Nanda  was  her  mother's  authority— ? ’ . , 

" For  tiie  exact  shade  of  the  intimacy  of  the  two  friends 
and  the  state  of  Mrs. Brook’s  information?  Precisely— it 
was  the  latest  before  going  to  press.'  ’Our  own  cor- 
-..gnomiiuii !’  Her  molhcr  quolcd  her.  , 

Mr.  Mitcliett  visibly  wondered.  “But  how  should  Nanda 

It"“  Anything  nbout.  the  mutter?  How  should  she  not 
know  everything?  You’ve  not.  I suppose,  lost  sight  of 
U,1  fact  that  this  Indy  and  Mrs.  Grcndon  are  sisters. 

i,.'s  situation  and  Currie’s  perils  are  naturally  very 
present,  to  tin'  extremely  unoccupied  Tisliy,  who  is  urn 
happily  married  into  the  bargain,  who  has  no  cliildr  n 
anS  whoso  house,  as  you  may  imagine,  has  a good  thick 
Mr  of  partisanship.  So.  as  with  Nnnda,  on  her  sphere 
is  no  more  absorbing  interest  than  her  dear  friend  Tisliy, 
with  whom  site’s  at  present  stnying  and  under  whose 


roof  she  perpetually  meets  this  victim  of  unjust  asper- 
sions—” 

“ I see  the  whole  thing  from  here,  you  imply?”  Mr. 
Mitcliett,  under  the  influence  of  this  rapid  evocation,  lmd 
already  taken  his  line.  “ Well,”  he  said  bravely,  “Nan- 
da’s  not  a fool.” 

A momentary  silence  on  the  part  of  the  Duchess  might 
have  been  iier  tribute  to  his  courage.  “No.  I don't 
agree  with  her,  ns  it  happens,  here;  but  that  there  are 
matters  ns  to  which  she’s  not  in  general  at  all  befogged  is 
exacily  the  worst  I ever  said  of  her.  And  I hold  ihui  in 
putting  it  so — on  the  basis  of  my  little  anecdote — you 
clearly  give  out  that  you’re  answered.” 

Mitcliy  turned  it  over.  “ Answered?” 

“In  the  quarrel  that,  a while  hack,  you  sought  to  pick 
with  me.  What  I touched  on,  to  her  mother,  was  the 
peculiar  range  of  aspects  and  interests  she’s  compelled  to 
cultivate  by  the  special  intimacies  that  Mrs.  Brook  per- 
mits her.  There  they  are— and  that's  nil  I said.  Judge 
them  for  yourself.” 

The  Duchess  had  risen  ns  she  spoke,  which  was  also 
what  Mi 8.  Donner  and  Mrs.  Brookenham  had  done;  and 
Mr.  Mitcliett  was  on  his  feet  as  well,  to  act  on  this  last 
admonition.  Mrs.  Donner  was  taking  leave,  and  there 
occurred  among  the  three  ladies,  in  connection  with  the 
circumstance,  a somewhat  striking  exchange  of  endear- 
ments. Mr.  Mitcliett,  observing  this,  expressed  himself 
suddenly  ns  diverted.  “By  Jove,  they’re  kissing— she’s 
in  Lady  Fanny’s  arms!”  But  his  hilarity  was  still  to 
deepen.  “And  Lady  Fanny,  by  Jove,  is  in  Mrs.  Brook’s!” 

“Oh,  it's  all  lieyond  me!"\he  Duchess  cried;- and  the 
little  wail  of  her  bnffled  imagination  hud  almost  the  au- 
sterity of  a complaint. 

“Not  a hit— they're  all  right.  Mrs.  Brook  has  acted!” 
Mitehv  went  on. 

“Oh.  it  isn’t  that  she  doesn’t  'act'!”  his  interlocu tress 
ejaculated. 

Mrs.  Donner’s  face  presented,  as  she  now  crossed  the 
room,  something  that  resembled  the  ravage  of  a death- 
struggle  between  its  artificial  and  its  natural  elegance. 
“Well,”  Mitcliy  said  with  decision  as  lie  caught  it- — “ I 
back  Nnnda.”  And  while  a whiff  of  derision  reached 
him  from  the  Duchess,  “ Nothing  ha*  happened  1”  he 
murmured. 

As  if  to  reward  him  for  an  indulgence  that  siie 
must  much  more  have  divined  than  overheard,  the  vis- 
itor approached  him  with  her  bravery  of  awkward- 
ness. “I  go  on  Friday  to  my  sister’s,  where  I shall  find 
Nanda  Brookenham.  Cun  I take  her  any  message  from 
you?” 

Mr.  Mitcliett  showed  a tint  that  might  positively  have 
been  reflected.  “Why  should  you  dream  of  her  expect- 
ing one?” 

“Oh,”  said  the  Duchess,  with  a gayety  that  but  half 
carried  off  her  asperity,  “ Mrs.  Brook  must  have  told  Mrs. 
Donner  to  ask  you!” 

The  latter  lady,  at,  this,  rested  strange  eyes  on  the 
speaker,  nnd  they  had  perhaps  something  to  do  with  a 
quick  flare  of  Mitchy’s  wit.  “Tell  her.  please — if,  as  I 
suppose  you  came  here  to  ask  the  same  of  her  mother — 
that  I adore  her  still  more  for  keeping  in  such  hnppy  rela- 
tions with  you  as  enable  me  thus  to  meet  you.” 

Mrs.  Donner,  overwhelmed,  took  flight  with  a nervous 
laugh,  leaving  Mr.  Mitcliett  and  the  Duchess  still  con- 
fronted. Nothing  had  passed  between  the  two  ladies,  yet 
it  was  as  if  there  were  a trace  of  something  in  the  eyes  of 
the  elder,  which,  during  a moment’s  silence,  moved  from 
the  retreating  visitor,  now  formally  taken  over  at  the  door 
by  Edward  Brookenham.  to  Lady  Fanny  and  her  hostess, 
who,  in  spite  of  the  embraces  just  performed,  had  again 
subsided  together  while  Mrs.  Brook  gazed  up  in  exalted 
intelligence.  “It’s  a funny  bouse," said  the  Duchess  at 
last.  “She  makes  me  such  a scene  over  my  not  bringing 
Aggie,  and  still  more  over  my  very  faint  hint  of  m v reasons 
for  it,  that  1 fly  off,  in  compunction,  to  do  what  I cun,  on 
the  spot,  to  repair  my  excess  of  prudence.  I reappear, 
panting,  with  my  niece — and  it’s  to  thi # company  I intro- 
duce her!” 

Her  companion  looked  at  the  charming  child,  to  whom 
Lord  Petberton  was  talking  with  evident  kindness  nud 
gayety — a conjunction  that  evidently  excited  Mitcliy’s  in- 
terest. “ May  we  then  know  her?”  he  asked  with  an  effect 
of  drollery.  “ May  I — if  he  nmy?” 

The  Duchess’s  eyes,  turned  to  him.  had  taken  another 
light.  He  even  gaped  a little  at  their  expression,  which 
was,  in  a manner,  carried  out  by  her  tone.  “ Go  and  talk 
to  her.  you  perverse  creature,  and  send  him  over  to  me.” 
Lord  Petherton.  a minute  later,  had  joined  her;  Brooken- 
ham had  left  tiie  room  with  Mrs.  Donner;  his  wife  and 
Lady  Fanny  were  still  more  closely  engaged;  and  the 
young  Agnesina,  though  visibly  a little  scared  at  Mitchy’s 
queer  countenance,  lmd  begun,  after  the  fashion  he  had 
touched  on  to  Mrs.  Brook,  politely  to  invoke  the  aid  of 
Ihe  idea  of  habit.  “ Look  here— you  must  help  me,”  the 
Duchess  said  to  Petberton.  “Aou  can,  perfectly— and 
it’s  the  first  tiling  I’ve  yet  asked  of  you.” 

“ Oh,  oh,  oh!”  her  interlocutor  laughed. 

“I  must  have  Mitcliy,”  she  went  on  without  noticing 
his  particular  shade  of  humor. 

“Mitcliy  too?”— he  appeared  to  wish  to  leave  her  in  no 
doubt  of  it. 

“How  low  you  are!”  she  simply  said.  There  are  times 
when  I despair  of  you.  He’s  in  every  way  your  superior, 
and  I like  him  so  that— well,  be  must  like  her.  Make  him 
feel  that  he  does.”  . 

Lord  Petherton  turned  it  over  ns  something  put  to  him 
practically.  “ I could  wish  for  him  that  lie  would.  1 see 
in  her  possibilities!”  lie  continued  to  laugh. 

“ I dare  say  you  do.  I see  them  in  Mitcliett,  nnd  I 
trust  you’ll  understand  me  when  I say  that  I appeal  to 

y°“  Appeal  to  him  straight.  That’s  much  better,”  Peth- 
erton lucidly  observed.  . 

The  Duchess  wore  for  a moment  her  proudest  air,  which 

made  her.  in  tiie  connection,  exceptionally  gentle.  “ He 
doesn’t  like  me.”  ..... 

Her  interlocutor  looked  at  her  with  all  his  bright  bru- 
tality. “ Oh,  my  dear,  1 can  speak  for  you — if  that' 8 what 
you  want!”  . , ..... 

The  Duchess  met  his  eyes,  and  so,  for  an  instant,  they 
sounded  each  other.  “You’re  so  abysmally  coarse  that  1 
often  wonder—”  But,  as  the  door  reopened,  she  caught 
herself.  It  was  the  effect  of  a face  apparently  directed  at 
her.  “ Be  quiet.  Here's  Edward.” 

[TO  BR  OOMT1NCE1I.] 
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LINDA  MONTANARI, 

Prima  Donna  of  the  Koynl  Italian  Grand  Opera  Company. 


OCTOBER  NOTES. 

There  are  as  yet  no  musical  first  nights  of  any  novel 
quality  in  this  city — nor  many  even  serious  in  a routine 
way.  Few  such  will  occur  before  the  first  week  in  Novem- 
ber. Then  the  opening  Philharmonic  con- 
Tiie  First.  certs,  the  re-established  concerts  of  the 
A,l,,AtfuireSCa  Astoria’s  second  series,  at  least,  will  take 
place.  Mr.  Carl  Loewen9tein,  by -the - 
bye,  after  diligent  searching  for  a better  name  than 
“permanent”  for  his  newly  organized  band,  has  se- 
lected and  announced  another.  His  orchestra  will  be 
called  “ The  New  York  Orchestra,”  and  as  such  it  is  now 
incorporated.  This  title  leaves  something  to  be  desired, 
but  it  is  an  improvement.  Good  local  names  for  sym- 
phonic bands  are  hard  to  find,  and  I congratulate  Mr. 
Loewenstein  on  his  good  sense  and  pains.  Always  mis- 
applied, the  name  “permanent”  is  one  that  just  now  all 
music  critics  feel  like  repudiating.  The  return  of  Mr. 
Rosenthal  and  of  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe  will  furnish 
the  nearest  pianistic  incidents  of  consequence.  Mr.  Emil 
Sauer  is  not  to  reach  New  York  before  January.  At 
Chickering  Hall  another  group  of  light  afternoon  mu- 
sicals 1ms  been  begun.  A set  of  symphonic  concerts  de- 
tached from  the  Astoria  group  is  to  be  undertaken  under 
the  Loewenstein  auspices  iu  Carnegie  Hall,  led  by  Mr. 
Paur,  and  to  begin  next  Saturday  night. 


We  are  not,  however,  operaless.  The  Castle  Square 
Company  last  week  showed  that  its  management  have  the 
courage  of  their  convictions,  by  taking  up 
1 he^mpanv  UUre  lJol,,,,in£  less  than  ‘ ‘ Alda.  ” Miss  Yvonne 
The  Royal  Italian  (‘e  Treble,  Miss  MacNicliol,  and,  Messrs. 

Company.  Sheehan  and  Stewart  fill  the  larger  roles, 
alternating  with  Miss  Stewart,  Miss  Grace 
Romanic,  Mr.  William  Lavin,  and  Mr.  Clmse.  The  per- 
formance stands  for,  by  far.  the  most  successful, venture 
into  a serious  opera,  imperative  in  its  demands  on  a com- 
pany that  the  Castle  Square  people  have  made.  It 
ranks  as  one  of  the  best  representations  in  English  of  a 
work,  safely  to  be  called  classic,  yet  on  record  with  us. 
There  were  shortcomings;  but  the  serious  Spirit  and 
the  effectiveness  of  all. the  chief  artists  mentioned  deserve 
most  generous  praise.  At  the  Casino,  the  Royal  Grand 
Italian  Opera  Company,  reorganized  and  strengthened 
since  their  local  debut  last  Slay,  have  been  repeating  Puc- 
cini's latest  score,  in  four  acts,  “La  Bohdme,”  and  a 
familiar  selection  of  Italian  works.  To  the  principals 
iu  this  independent  little  troupe  — whose  efforts  last 
spring  were  kindly  given  all  the  credit  that  sufcll  direful 
unevenness  in  its  performances  could  expect — a better  or- 
chestra and  chorus  and  wardrobe,  likewise  a new  conduct- 
or, Moreale  of  Turiu.and  several  capable  repertory  siug- 


YVONNE  DE  TREVILLE, 
Soprano  Castle*  Squ  ire*  Opera  Company. 


ers,  have  been 
added.  M«*s- 
dames  Linda 
Montanari,  Ro- 
salia Clialia, 

Rita  Eland  i, 

Cleopatra  Vi- 
cini,  E.  Danti, 
and  Messrs. 

Agostini,  Col- 
lenz,  Scolari, 

Cantori,  and 
Fumagalli  are 
firm  dependen- 
cies. A curi- 
ous tangle  over 
the  organiza- 
tion’s right  to 
produce  the 
Puccini  score 
named  sudden- 
ly arose  a fort- 
night ago,  but 
was  finally  ad- 
justed by  some 
arrangement  of 
an  amicable 
sort.  Why 
there  should  be 
any  bona  - fide 
question  of  the 
rights  here  in 
works  appar- 
ently long  ago 
arranged  for, 
and  performed 
for  months,  I 
fail  to  see. 

“La  Boh£me” 
grows  with 
each  hearing, 
so  far.  Its 
present  exposi- 
tion is  so  im- 
proved that 
one  can  study 
the  opera  with 
some  closeness. 

It  has  been  re- 
ceived again 
with  unfeigned 

interest.  It  is,  perhaps,  the  extremist  flowering  of  the 
new  Italian  operatic  tree.  Spontini,  Bellini,  Donizetti, 
and  Rossini  would  have  conspued  it,  in 
„ „ their  angry  inability  to  endure  it,  perhaps 
1 IL  even  to  understand  it.  The  cuts  and  the 
patterns  of  Italian  opera  as  they  made  it  are  thrown 
to  the  winds.  Certaiu  climaxes  give  an  approach  to 
detached  episodes  like  arias,  duets,  concerted  pieces  in 
general.  But  for  the  most  part  everything  is  subordinate 
compared  with  treating  a piny  like  a play,  whether  it 
happens  to  he  for  music  or  not — to  setting  quickly  spoken 
dialogue  into  a rapid,  melodious  stream,  almost  equally 
fluent  and  distributed.  Recitative  hardly  obtains  at  all — 
that  is  to  say,  on  the  lines  on  which  the  old  school  estab- 
lished it — save  when  burlesque  is  meant.  Rhythms  are 
broken  into  all  sorts  of  facets.  The  aim  is  to  be  natural — 
in  an  absurd  vehicle.  Verdi’s  exquisite  “Falstaff  ” typifies 
the  manner.  Around  all  flows  a ceaseless  stream  of  instru- 
mentation of  the  most  dexterous,  modern,  delicate,  subtle, 
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Of  the  Castle  Sqnare  Opera  Company,  a 
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nctively  looks  for  in  the  part,  tin*  fault 
is  prolmbly  more  the  author’s  than  her 
-n.  There  is  not  any  really  cheerful  world- 
minded  ness  in  the  lines.  As  The  lion, 
hn  Storm,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Morgan  was  si  m- 
dignified,  and  altogether  sufficient.  The 
, ratio  Drake  of  Mr.  John  Mason  had  mo- 
•mi's  in  which  it  seemed  the  best  bit  of 
jiiimate  acting  in  the  play. 

Mr.  Mason  was  so  good  that  one  sighed  to 
nkof  the  dramatic  possibilities  tlmt  might 
vc  been  developed  in  Glory's  hesitation 
tween  Drake's  worldly  manliness  and  John 
tnn's  commanding  Puritanism.  To  de- 
velop that  human  situation  to 
^Nature!  °f  Oiliest,  however,  would 
have  been  to  take  point  from 
1 moral,  for  if  you  give  an  audience  full 
Dice  between  Inti er-dajf  asceticism  and  the 
umlaut  life  of  a normal  man,  there  is  little 
ubt  as  to  how  it  will  choose.  It  was  an- 
unccd  that  the  ending  of  the  book  bad 
2n  changed  in  dramatization  so  tlmt  the 
ly  ends  happily;  Of  course  Glory  is  hap- 
•r  married,  and  perhaps  she  is  happier 
irried  t©  John.  But  when  Mr.  Mason  was 
ling  at  his  best  tliere  was  a shadow  of  a 
ubt,  and  the  shadow  lingered  long  after 

• curtain  fell.  Can  it  be  that  Mr.  Hull 
ine  lias  lacked  the  art  to  make  even  the 
store  and  noble  life  of  the  spirit  real  and 
uii if ul  lo  us?  Or  is  a play  with  only  one 
mil  necessarily  so  thin-blooded  that  the 
st  touch  of  human  nature  submerges  the 
iral  in  a Hood  of  vital  feeling? 

Due  of  the  leading  signs  of  the  times  is 

• success  of  young  American  actors  in 
gland.  Ever  since  those  early  days  when 

• American  girl  became  famous  abroad  we 
ve  felt  that  her  father  and  her  brother  had 

only  to  be  known  to  he  liked 
1,6  Mh theF  thoroughly,  if  not  as  well ; but 
nericuuGirl.  f°r  the  most  part  the  men 
have  spent  their  lives  at  home 
the  pursuits  that  furnish  forth  their  wives’ 

I daughters' establishments.  If  our  actors 

• die  first  to  be  discovered  abroad  (I  ex- 
it our  ministers  at  the  Court  of  Si.  James!), 
is  because  their  business  takes  them  tliere. 
e success  of  Mr.  William  Gillette’s  tlior- 
gli -going  Americanism  lias  been  duly  lier- 
ed.  and  it  is  gratifying  to  know  that  his 
rts  were  discovered  before  lie  went  abroad, 
itli  Mr.  Robert  Taber  the  case  is  some- 
int  different.  In  company  with  his  wife, 
s.  Julia  Marlowe  Taber,  lie  travelled 
oughout  the  leading  American  cities,  but 
High  always  liked,  lie  received  scant  rec- 
aition  from  the  critics.  In  London  he  has 
in  given  a place  in  Sir  Henry  Irving’s  com- 
iy,  and  his  acting  has  received  dist in- 
ched mention.  llis  latest  and  greatest 
;ct*ss  is  in  the  part  of  Macduff,  which  lie 
ys  to  Forbes  Robertson’s  Macbeth , being 
tred  for  the  nonce  from  Sir  Henry  Irving’s 
npany.  Ilis  performance  is  said  lo  he  as 
id  as  the  part  has  ever  known.  That 

is  a “ fat”  part  is  an  open  secret  of 
! profession,  and  many  an  actor  has  done 

II  in  it  who  has  not  later  been  heard  of; 

• judging  from  I lie  scholarship  and  sin- 
ityof  Mr.  Taber’s  attitude  toward  his  art, 
rould  guess  liis  success  to  be  legitimate, 
e latest  American  to  come  into  prominence 
London  is  Mr.  Paul  Arthur,  long  known 
e ns  a light  comedian,  who  lias  the  lead- 

part  in  a new  play  by  Mr.  Anthony 
pc.  In  “Htirly  Burly,”  at  Weber  & 
Ids’,  tliere  is  a song  t lie  purport  of  which 
hat  all  good  things  in  the  world  grow  on 
>Adway,  and  one  stanza  plainly  says  that 
theatres  supply  England  with  actors, 
h statements  are' at  least  still  open  to  dis- 
vsion,  but  they  are  interesting  ns  suggest- 
that  our  influence  is  widening  no  less 
idly  in  the  arts  than  in  statecraft.  Every 
r Broadway  grows  more  kaleidoscopic, 
re  like  a cosmopolitan  thoroughfare, 
•en  we  shall  send  forth  as  many  and  as 
d actors  as  our  neighbors  send  to  us, 
re  will  be  no  doubt  that  New  York  is  a 
rid  city. 

'he  latest  London  success  is  a version 
Dumas’s  “Three  Musketeers,”  by  Mr. 
iry  Hamilton.  As  Mr.  Hamilton  first 
red  the  problem  of  focussing  the  novel 
) a play,  the  book  was  so  long  that  it  is 
said  to  have  been  seriously 
sr*  hi'lfn e"  Proposed  to  give  it  in  succes- 
ivening.  sive  evenings,  somewhat,  after 
the  manner  of  “ Wallenstein.” 
its  present  curtailed  form,  however,  it 
ns  to  show  no  lack  of  coherence.  In  the 

• production  at  the  Theatre  JVIetropole. 
a her  well,  Mr.  Lewis  Waller  played  d' Ar- 
lan with  applause.  It  is  announced  that 

Tree  will  appear  in  Sydney  Grundy’s 
sion  at  Her  Majesty’s  later  in  the  season. 
America  Mr.  Sotliern  lias  already  begun 
rehearse  Mr.  Hamilton’s  version  of  the 
V,  which  lie  prefers,  and  will  take  it  on 
road,  opening  at  Philadelphia.  An  al- 
it  inevitable  result  of  dramatization  in 
dish  is  that  the  main  love  episode  has 
n made  over  to  suit  ihe  sympathies  and 
Abilities  of  an  Anglo-Saxon  audience, 
that  is  nothing.  Has  not  Mr.  Hall  Caine 
le  over  his  own  story  to  fit  the  requirc- 
»ts  of  the  stage!  John  Corbin. 

HE  SANTIAGO  SEA-FIGHT. 

he  navigators  of  the  Indiana , Texas, 
n,  Brooklyn,  Oregon,  and  New  York  were 
ointed  a board,  with  Lieutenant-Com- 
ider  Wainwright  of  file  Gloucester  as 
irman,  to  determine  the  relative  positions 
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<>C  Ihe  ships  cnpigcd  in  the  fight  with  Cer- 
veras  fleet,  to  tile  end  that  die  glory  and 
oilier  emoluments  arising  from  that  engage, 
meni  might  he  justly  distributed.  They 
have  prepared  a report,  and  tliere  is  good 
reason  to  believe  that  “ the  substance  of  it,” 
ns  freely  set  fortli  lust  week  in  tile  news- 
papers, is  not  to  be  found  in  it  at  all.  As  to 
I he  facts  of  the  fight  off  Santiago,  however, 
there  is  very  little  room  for  uncertainty  left. 
Ihe  conclusions  reached  nearly  three  months 
ago  by  the  Weekly,  and  confirmed  by  the 
letter  published  in  Weekly  of  August  13, 
still  hold.  The  plans  were  Admiral  Samp- 
son's; the  execution  was  the  work  of  the 
several  captains,  unaffected  by  orders  other 
than  those  of  Sampson. 

A FIELD  ETCHING. 

Upon  soft-footed  steeds  the  cyclers  pass, 
Seeking  new  joys  along  these  quiet  ways 
Where  timid  Autumn  comes  and  fondly 
lays 

A gold  and  purple  robe  on  Summer’s  bier; 
And  drowsing  by  the  tomb  I dimly  hear 
A spirit  voice  of  silence  in  the  grass. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 


c j.Winslow’s  Soothing 

SvKue  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrWa. 
—[Adv.]  _ 

RECIPES  SENT  FREE. 

The  N.  Y.  Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  send 
free  upon  request  a pamphlet  of  recipes  very  valua- 
ble to  housekeepers.  They  are  the  proprietors  of  the 
(»ail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk.  Best 
infant  food.— [Aav.] 


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucum hers, Creme  Simon, 
marvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
fections: it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
mon, 13  Rue  Grange  Bateltere,  Paris;  Druggists,  Per- 
fumers, Fancy-goods  stores.— \Adv.\ 


Health  improves,  spirits  rise  proportionate  to  regu- 
larity of  using  Abbott’s— The  Original  Angostura 
Bitters.  Get  the  genuine  only—' “Abbott’s.”— [Adv.\ 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Pears’ 


It  is  a wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm  ! It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a baby’s;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  Im- 
perfectly made ; the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap? 

Pears’. 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists ; 
all  sorts  of  people  use  it.  


MURRAYe. 

IANMAN3I 
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Constructed  on  the  hygienic  principle  of 
maintaining  an  equable  temperature,  whether 
the  body  is  at  rest  or  during  exercise. 

The  wool  is  woven  to  the  outer  fabric  in 
tiny  loops,  thus  providing  inter-air-space. 
This  method  represents  the  scientific  con- 
struction of  a genuine  health  garment. 

We  were  the  originators  of  this  process  of 
manufacture. 

NOTICE 

We  will  mail  you  free  our  illustrated  book- 
let, giving  valuable  information  on  under- 
garments. 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 
75  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 


Elastic=Ribbed 

UNION  SUITS 

are  complete  undergarments,  cover- 
ing the  entire  body  like  an  additional 
skin.  Perfectly  elastic,  fitting  like  a 
glove,  but  softly  and  without  press- 
ure. No  buttons  down  the  front. 
Made  for  Men,  Women,  and  Young 
People.  Most  convenient  to  put  on 
or  off,  being  entered  at  the  top  and 
drawn  on  like  trousers  With  no 
other  kind  of  underwear  can  ladies 
obtain  such  perfect  fit  for  dresses  or 
wear  comfortably  so  small  a corset. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS, 

Office  : No.  1 Greene  St..  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet.  Address  Dept.  7. 


FURS. 

Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  Sable, 
Silver  and  Blue  Fox. 
Chinchilla,  Persian  Lamb, 

Seal  and  Otter,  Selected  Pelts. 
Russian  Fur-lined  Cloaks  and  Capes. 
Novelties  in  Fur  Collarettes, 
Scarfs  and  Muffs. 

Fur  Trimmings. 
5?)tocu)way  cXj>  1 9I&  dt 


THE  HEAD  SHAPE 


KREMENTZ 

One-Piece  Collar  Button 

Makes  it  easy  to  button  and  unbutton. 

ABSOLUTELY  UNBREAKABLE  IN  WEAR 

guaranteed — ron  pi  j 

one  in  case  of  accident  of  any  kind. 

All  jewelers  sell  them.  Insist  on  getting  the 

« « KREMENTZ  • « 

Postal  us  for  booklet.  _ ^ 

* > E WA  KK.s'.J.' 


Wallingford,  Connecticut. 

ROSEMARY  HALL,  a Country  School  for  Girls. 

n MISS  Kt'NTZ- REES,  Principal. 

Ninth  year  begins  Oct.  1,  1898. 


KUO.  Sloane 

FINE  CARPETS, 
RUGS  AND 

UPHOLSTERY  STUFFS. 
Special  Design  Furniture. 

Estimates  and  designs  furnished  upon  ap- 
plication. 

Broadway  & 19th  $L 


financial 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest -Grade  Pianos. 

Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not  con- 
f.mml  the  genuine  SOliMER  Piano  with  one  of  a 
similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 

S-O-H-M-E-R 

New  York  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Wereroom,  Filth  Ave..  cor  IU  SI. 
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BROTHERS 


China  in  Transformation.  IbUT  R 

Colquhoun.  With  Frontispiece,  Maps,  and  Dta 
grams.  8vo,  Cloth,  53  oo. 

tMr.  Colquhoun  possesses  ex“lle"t  ^JJlldertaken8' ^ • Small  won- 
respect  well  equipped  for  the  tusk  he  h^undertn  ^ ^ „hich, 

ilcr,  then,  that  in  the  result  ?je5  „],at  is  a decided  desidera-  aru 

question  from  “ the  egg  to  theapples.  o“  the 

therefore,  to  listen  to  him  when  he  discourses  < jn  x 
geographical,  economic,  and  social  guest““*£^„,' 
stitute  the  greater  part  of  hts  work .-Tkt  Athenian, 
London. 

Contributions  to  “Punch”  and  Henry  Esmond 

. SSSSsiK 

Unpublished  Letters,  bketcnes,  , aiiu  . Mrs.  Anne 

^^cK°RAvR.rcH"EUSCaowna8vo,  Cloth,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gtlt  Tops, 

$1  75  per  volume. 

j.  /-w  ,11  By  Louise  E.  Hogan.  With  a Colored 

Study  01  a Lhlla.  Frontispiece  and  Many  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

77^7  The  Golfer’s  Alphabet.  EJTS 

Q,  Frost.  Rhymes  by  W.  G.  van  T.  Sutphen. 

4to>  Illuminated  Boards,  $i  50. 

^ •'  The  Golfer's  Alphabet  ” appeals  not  only  to  the  scoffer 
. ,Xl"  {/A  at  golf  and,  on  the  other  hand,  to  the  expert  and  enthusiast, 

V.  but5  perhaps  most  of  all.  to  the  “duffer,  who  ^sowers  in 

° it,  to  bis  satisfaction,  that  there  are  worse  players  than  he. 

— , 1 J 'T  <1  Written  and  Illustrated  by  Frederic 

Lrooked  1 rails.  Remington,  Author  of  “ Pony  Tracks, 
etc.  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  00. 

As  those  who  read  Tony  Tracks"  are  aware.  Mr.  Remington  presents  a perfect 
combination  when  he  works  with  himself,  supplementing  h.s  own  letter  press  with 
own  illustrations  and  vice  versa. 

TYZM A V Her  Escapades,  Adventures,  and  Bitter  Sorrows. 

W lid  lie llTh  A Novel.  By  William  Black,  Author  of  ‘ A 

Princess  of  Thule,”  “The  Strange  Adventures  of  a Phaeton,”  etc. 

Illustrated  by  1.  de  Ihulstrup.  lost 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  75. 

“Wild  Eelin”  is  a picturesque  story  of  Scottish 
life,  written  in  the  author’s  best  manner,  the  manner 
of  “ A Daughter  of  Heth”  and'“  Madcap  Violet. 


f f A Novel.  By 

Roden  s Corner*  henry  seton 

Mekriman,  Author  of  “The  Sowers” 
“With  Edged  Tools,  etc.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  T.  de  Thulstrup.  Post  8vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  5t  75- 

• • Roden’s  Corner"  is  rich  in  incident  and  character, 

mmsss&i 

Merriman. 

A Constitutional  History  of 
the  American  People. 

! , -7 -7/  \ Qirn  By  Francis  Newtc 

\ J J 0~  \ O-OU.  with  Maps.  Two 


B ERA;cr&N  Thorpe.  Illustrated 

1776- 1 850.  with  Maps.  Two  Volumes.  Croun  8vo, 

rioth  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  Tops,  $5  00. 

A noble  contribution  for  the  library  of  thosejrho  would  keepw^  .norae  » 
history  of  the  American  people  from  1 776  >°  ■ 85°- 

_ _ __  ^ A Novel.  By  W.  Pett 

Bv  Order  of  the  jVLaglStratC*  ridge,  Author  of  “Sec- 
„ Bayne,  - A Ckm  Wi„,"  «.  IW  **  « 

Ornamental,  $i  25. 


1898 


Fables  for  the  Frivolous. 

(With  Apologies  to  La  Fontaine.)  By 
Guy  Wetmore  Carryl.  With  Illustra- 
tions by  Peter  Newell.  8vo,  Cloth  Or- 
namental, Deckel  Edges  and  Gilt  lop, 
$1  50. 

Mr.  Carryl  has  confessedly  followed  in  the  im- 

. mortal  footprints  of  ,-Ksop  and  La  Fontaine.  He 

from  rabies  for  the  Fnso  ous.  ^as  even  dared  to  put  new  wine  into  the  old  bottles, 

and  his  new  liquor  makes  very  agreeable  tipple.  It  recalls  the  familiar  flavor 
. of  ancient  wisdom,  but  the  draught  has  been  fortified  and  charged  with 
an  effervescing  wit  that  is  peculiarly  piquant  and  “ age  end.” 


Phases  of  an  Inferior  Planet. 

W=nera=»™jr  A Novel.  By  Ellen  Glasgow,  Author  of 

HARPERS  “The  Descendant.”  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 

ROVN  D namental,  $i  25.  . 

TABLE  The  same  virile  touch  which  made  . « -k  , 

IfcT  ment  of  intense  human  interest  »hich  made  I 

IM¥  ; Harper’s  Round  Table. 

4AUq9o^  ^ 1 Bound  Volume  for  1898.  Vol.  L < « 

! Series).  Profusely  Illustrated.  Large 

"vJvV.:/. I ! 8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  $2  50. 

L== 1 

m;::"LdtdT."e  wMS  s*  **  ,«■* 

The  Instinct  of  Step-Fatherhood.  S'  bj; 

Author  of  “The  Love  Affairs  of  an  Old  Maid,  etc.  1 " > 
Ornamental,  Uncut  Edges  and  Gilt  lop,  $ 1 . *5-  construction,  and  all 
Several  of  these  stories  are  veritable  master  strokes .of  inten  ^ ^ wWeh  she  so 

are  well  up  to  the  standard  which  Miss  bell  has  set  for  her 
consistently  adheres. 

A w A Novel.  By  S.  R.  Crockett,  Auth 

1 hC  iVCCl  AXC.  “ Loch  invar,”  “The  Gray 

Man,”  etc.  Illustrated.  Post  8vo, 

Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  50. 

Mr.  Crockett’s  remarkable  gift  of  narration 
has  never  been  displayed  to  greater  advantage 
than  in  this  strong  story  of  adventure  in  » 
erania  three  centuries  ago. 


The  Red  Axe. 


How  to  Get  Strong 

And  How  to  Stay  So.  By  William 
Blaikie.  With  Numerous  Portraits. 

New  and  Enlarged  Edition  from 
New  Plates.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Or- 
namental,  $1  75-  , „ . DOw. 

i,  l domtj,  1S71)  Mr.  lilaikie’i  object  has  not  been  so  muen 

to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  great  strengtn 
ns  to  point  out  the  vast  advantages,  physical,  moral,  and  . 

follow  hard  upon  the  institution  of  a systematic  and  rational  pr.  /g 
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“WIDE-OPEN”  NEW  YORK. 


WHAT  RENEWED  CROKER  GOVERNMENT  MEANS,  AND  WHAT  IS  TO  BE  FXPECTED 

I by  FRANKLIN  MATTHEWS. 


N 


EW  YORK  is  wide  open  once  more.  Tammany 
Hall  has  at  lust  secured  its  “ terrible  revenge.” 
Richard  Croker  and  his  assistants  have  set  in  full 
operation  a system  of  Tammany  government  un- 
der which  vice  flourishes  openly  for  a price.  The  old 
days  have  cotne  again,  and  Tatnmany  leaders  arc  fatten- 
ing their  pocket-books  through  the  privilege  of  selling 
the  right  to  violate  law  and  through  extortion  and  forced 
tribute.  Devery.  Richard  Cmker's  friend,  is  Chief  of  Po- 
lice. According  to  u message  to  the  Legislature  from  Gov- 
ernor Black,  he  was  select  ed  for  the  place  “to  repeat  the 
infamous  practices  which  had  tarnished  his  previous  ca- 
reer.” Devery  knows  the  town  is  wide  open.  Croker 
cannot  help  knowing  it.  the  Police  Commissioners  must 
know  it.  und  if  Mayor  Van  Wyck  does  not  know  it,  a 
short  investigation  will  prove  it  to  him. 

Despite  the  safeguarding  provisions  of  the  Raines  liq- 
uor law,  the  saloons  have  been  seized  and  made  part  of 
the  Tammany  machine;  gambling  in  all  its  forms  is  go- 
ing on,  and  the  backers  are  paying  for  it;  scores  of  pool- 
rooms  are  running  in  town,  the  most  lucrative  of  all  the 
sources  of  revenue  for  certain  Tammany  leaders;  the 
profits  from  prize-fighting  belong  to  other  leaders,  and 
through  i lie  Police  Board  a monopoly  of  this  business 
goes  to  a Tammany  man  in  Manhattan  Borough,  and  to 
certain  McLaughlin  followers  in  Brooklyn  Borough;  the 
doors  of  dives  swing  open  to  throngs,  especially  on  Sat- 
urday and  Sunday  nights,  and  for  the  delectation  of  their 
patrons  a new  “dance,”  a diabolism  beside  which  the 
dance  imported  from  the  southern  shores  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean to  this  country  five  years  ago  is  a model  of  virtue 
and  propriety,  has  lieen  set  to  music  for  nightly  exhibi- 
tion, making  a performance  so  depraved  that  it  would 
seem  as  if  the  lowest  depths  of  infamy  in  that  direction 
had  been  reached;  theatrical  performances  are  tolerated 
compared  with  which  those  which  were  condemned  as 
indecent  by  the  courts  three  years  ago  would  be  consid- 
ered refined,  and  the  theatre  at  which  the  worst  of  these 
is  given,  conducted  by  State-Senator  Timothy  D.  Sulli- 
van, displays  a daily  and  nightly  insult  to  the  entire  na- 
tion by  the  appropriation  of  the  mime  of  the  hero  of  Ma- 
nila as  its  own;  the  green  goods  men  are  already  in  the 
suburbs,  and  are  preparing  to  come  into  town  again;  espe- 
cially significant  is  the  fact  that  the  woman  who  was  used  in 
the  attempt  made  by  the  friends  of  Devery  to  break  down 
the  Parkhurst  case  against  him,  and  who,  because  of  its 
failure,  had  to  flee  to  Chicago,  has  come  back  again,  and 
almost  within  the  shadow  of  the  Tenderloin  station-house 
the  doors  of  her  abiding-place  are  open  once  more,  as  are 
those  of  a dozen  or  more  of  others  of  her  grade  in  life; 
slot-machines  are  running  in  protected  places;  most  im- 
portant of  all  is  the  fact  that  the  police  are  demoralized.  ^ 

Last  winter,  in  an  article  on  “Wide-open  Chicago,” 
which  was  printed  in  the  Wekkly.  1 tried  to  reveal  not 
so  much  the  wickedness  pf  that  city — that  would  be  a task 
beyond  the  power  of  print — as  the  fact  that  it  was  the 
direct  result  of  an  alliance  for  political  power  and  per- 
sonal profit  between  the  Democratic  politicians  of  that 
city  and  those  who  conduct  the  dens  of  vice.  At  the  time 
I made  ray  investigation  in  Chicago,  under  the  conduct 
of  a police  official  and  a police  reporter,  Mayor  Carter 
Harrison  said  to -me  that  Chicago  was  not  so  wide  open 
as  New  York.  That  was  not  true  at  that  time;  it  is  true 
now.  And,  as  in  the  case  of  Chicago,  it  would  not  be 
worth  while  for  a respectable  journal  to  reveal  the  in- 
famous condition  of  affairs  in  New  York — indeed,  no  pub- 
lication in  existence  would  dare  print  it — for  the  mere 
sake  of  exposing  frightful  evils,  nor  even  to  indicaie  their 
nature  to  some  extent,  were  it  not  that  Richard  Croker  « 
face  is  set  toward  Albany  at  this  time,  and  that  it  seems 
desirable  to  call  attention  to  what  may  lie  expected  if  ram- 
many  Hall  gets  control  of  the  government  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  the  investigation  upon 
which  this  article  is  based  was  made  in  company  with 
those  alert  and  trustworthy  men  the  Tenderloin  and  po- 
lice reporters,  and  that  what  information  I did  not  gather 
personally  was  given  to  me  by  men  who  have  knowledge 
of  these  matters,  and  the  confidence  of  many  of  the  most 
reputable  men  iu  New  York. 

RATES  CIIARGED  FOR  LAW-BREAKING. 

To  make  sure  not  only  that  the  old  system  of  extortion 
by  Tammanv  is  in  full  swing  again,  but  to  obtain  a list 
of  prices  charged.  I went  under  proper  auspices  to  one 
who,  because  of  his  actual  connection  with  the  police 
force,  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  who.  if  I were  at 
liberty  to  give  his  name,  would  be  recognized  as  an 
authority  by  every  one  who  reads  the  newspapers,  i ms 
man,  so  far  as  I know,  does  not  share  in  any  po bee  P Inn- 
der— indeed.  I was  sent  to  him  because  of  that  belief  on 
he  knows  all  about  it.  Tl.is  is  the  rate  of  prices  that  lie 
furnished:  pool  - rooms.  $800  to  open,  and ' fr°m 
8300  a month  ; gambling,  from  $50  to  $300  or  more  a 
month,  according  to  the  size  of  the  receipts  ; keep  g 
open  a dive,  $10  to  $5 0 a week  ; running  disorderly  re- 
sorts. $50  to  $150  a month  ; selling  liquor  from  1 too  a.m., 
the  moderate  charge  of  only  $5  a. mouth.  . 

But  it  is  not  necessary  to  take  the  word  of  a man.  . 
name,  for  obvious  reasons,  cannot  be  made  public, 
it  certain  that  the  old  system  of  tribute  is  in  force g , • 

There  is  one  absolutely  unanswerable  hneof  reason 
proves  it  practically  beyond  shadow  of  doubt.  1 • 

Every  man  who  has  ever  had  any  knowiedge  of  the  loner 
workings  of  politics  in  any  large  city  in  the  ^nlte 
knows  that  not  for  one  hour  would  a wide-open  c 
he  permitted  unless  the  police,  or  the  men  beliin 
police,  were  paid  for  it.  It  has  been  the  invariable' rule 
in  all  American  cities  at  all  times.  It  is  the  rule 
Chicago,  and  it  is  Hie  rule  in  New  York  and  other f places. 
The  privilege  of  breaking  the  law  must  be  paid  for , i we 
power  to  be  able  to  laugh  to  scorn  the  e^,.t  ° f 
policemen— and  there  are  many  of  them— must  be  p » 

the  opportunity  to  grow'  rich  on  the  explottation 
must  be  paid  for.  There  are  two  ways  of  pay  g. 
been  said.  One  is  by  cash,  and  the  other  is  by  vo  • 
erally  both  cash  and  votes  are  paid.  The  . 

which  are  chanred  to  saloon-keepers  for  violating  the 
Raines  law  by  selling  all  night,  instead  of  pa}  S ' ' ® 

lv  revenue  of  $10  t»  the  authorities,  as  requircd  b>  the 
law,  would  indicate  that  Tammany  just  now  is  as  anxious 


to  get  payment  with  votes  ns  with  cash.  This  view  is 
more  Ilian  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  the  pool-rooms 
have  been  allowed  to  be  opened  again  in  the  city,  when  it 
was  only  a few  years  ago.  as  is  well  known,  that  Mr.Croker 
and  Tammany  Hall  closed  them,  “for’ good  and  moral 
reasons,”  and  sent  the  patrons  to  the  race-tracks  to  bet. 

THE  TENDERLOIN *8  PROFESSIONAL  BOND8MAN. 

To  see  what  wide-open  New  York  means,  and  to  obtain 
an  illustration  of  what  Tammany’s  “terrible  revenge” 
really  is.  one  should  go  to  the  Tenderloin  station-house  in 
West  Thirtieth  Street  about  eleven  o’clock  some  even- 
ing. From  ten  to  twenty  creatures  of  the  streets  are 
brought  in.  and.  within  an  hour  or  two,  are  released  under 
bail  furnished  by  a professional  bondsman,  a Tammany 
Hall  leader.  William  R.  Nelson,  proprietor  of  the  famous 
“black  and  tan ’’saloon  on  Seventh  Avenue.  The  next 
day  these  creatures  are  fined  in  the  police  court.  Accord- 
ing to  newspaper  accounts.  Nelson  gets  at  least  $5  for 
every  bond  that  he  signs.  No  other  man  is  permitted  to 
have  the  actual  privileges  he  enjoys.  The  street  sinner 
probably  pays  another  $5  for  her  fine,  and  to  make  up  for 
what  has  been  taken  from  her  under  due  process  of  law, 
and  with  the  co-operation  of  the  police  for  Nelson’s  profit, 
she  must  prowl  the  streets  again,  only  to  fall  into  the 
clutches  of  Nelson’s  pull  again.  Nelson's  most  intimate 
friend  is  the  famous  “ ward-man  ” Schill,  now  back  at  his 
old  station  for  "police  duty.”  and  with  all  indictments 
against  him  dismissed.  In  other  words,  a distinct  part  of 
the  earnings  of  the  creatures  of  the  Tenderloin  are  di- 
verted every  night — a sum  amounting  from  $50  to  $100 — 
to  the  coffers  of  “ Bob”  Nelson,  Tammany  leader. 

But  one  should  go  deeper  when  considering  the  case  of 
Nelson.  The  records  show  that  when  Devery  was  in- 
dicted. as  the  result  of  the  Lexow  investigation  disclos- 
ures, Nelson  was  one  of  his  bondsmen.  Devery  lias  come 
back  into  power,  has  taken  the  highest  seal  in  police  busi- 
ness in  the  country,  and  Nelson,  his  friend  and  bondsman, 
is  sharing  in  the  terrible  revenge  against  Parkhurst  in  a 
way  that  is  swelling  Nelson's  bank  account.  I had  the 
honor  of  an  in  trod  notion  to  Nelson  and  his  friend  ward- 
man  Schill,  in  Nelson's  saloon  not  long  ago.  His  place 
reeks.  Degraded  blacks  and  whites  may  be  fouud  there. 
His  hardened  face  shows  signs  of  shrewdness  and  intelli- 
gence, and  one  can  understand,  after  a study  of  him,  why 
he  has  been  able  to  accumulate  a fortune. 

I do  not  know  what  arrangement  Mr.  Nelson  may  have 
—if  indeed  he  has  any— with  the  Tenderloin  police,  but  I 
know  reporters  who  assert  that  the  police  have  been  sent 
to  Nelson’s  place  to  get  him  to  come  to  the  station-house 
and  sign  bail-bonds.  It  may  lie  that  he  has  the  run  of  the 
station-house  business  simply  because  he  is  close  by,  and, 
being  a humane  person,  dislikes  to  see  persons  kept  in 
confinement  when  he  can  secure  their  release.  Certainly 
I cannot  charge  that  the  police  get  a share  of  Mr.  Nelson  s 
earnings.  If  such  should  be  the  case,  no  one  could  prove  it 
(even  the  Lexow  Committee  could  not  prove  many  things), 
and  so  Ido  not  assert  it,  and  disclaim  all  intimation  on  ray 
part  to  that  effect.  But  I call  attention  to  the  close  asso- 
ciation between  Nelson  and  the  police. 

THE  EXCISE-LAW  VIOLATION. 

But  it  is  in  the  general  aspect  of  the  Tenderloin  that 
one  sees  a change  since  Devery  came  into  full  power. 
Reporters  of  twenty  years’  experience  there  say  it  is 
“ worse  than  ever  before.”  This  famous  centre  is  widest 
open,  however,  in  regard  to  the  enforcement  of  the  excise 
law.  With  a reporter  I went  into  Silver-Dollar  bmith  s 
dull  over  his  saloon  on  Sixth  Avenue  at  1.15  a m.  in  the 
early  part  of  this  month.  Admission  was  free  to  all 
There  was  no  book  to  be  signed  at  the  door.  A lookout 
“sized  ” us  up  when  we  went  in.  The  place  upstairs  was 
filled  A negro  quartette  furnished  music.  Beer  was  five 
cents  a glass,  and  other  liquors  were  sold  at  the  usual  rates. 
There  was  no  pretence  at  serving  a sandwich,  probably 
because  it  was  a “club.”  Of  course  Silver  Dollar  is  a 
shining  Tammany  light.  His  place  is  typical  of  other 
saloons.  It  is  a fact  that  cannot  be  dispuied  that  any 
saloon  in  the  centre  of  town  may  be  kept  open  all  night, 
in  violation  of  law.  Tltousands  of  them  are  so  kept  open 
One  of  the  city  magistrates  was  quoted  recently  as  saying 
that  the  Liquor-Dealers’  Association— the  association  to 
which  saloon-keepers  may  belong  for  $5  a n}on,h“"** 
hounding  men  who  would  not  come  into  it,  and  was  using 
the  police  to  hector  and  annoy  them.  The 
afterward  modified  the  reported  speech,  but  if  lie  had 
gone  about  the  Tenderloin  and  other  parts  of  the  city  lie 
could  have  seen  that  some  power  was  at  work  which  gives 
saloon  keepers  the  fullest  right  to  violate  the  law.  and 
being  a man  of  much  experience  in  affairs  of  the  world, 
h(3  could  understand  that  some  one  was  paving  for  such 
privileges  and  paying  to  those  who  coula  giant  them. 
It  is  true  in  politics,  ns  it  « in  business  that  you  cannot 
get  something  for  nothing,  and  especially  true  is  that  fact 
nri.oii  that- “something  is  the  violation  of  law.  _ 

Not  every  saloon-keeper  violates  the  law.  but  it  is  said 
that  molt  of  them  pay  *5  a month  so  as  to  be  let  alone, 
and  t™ev  let  it  go  at  that.  Where  the  tribute  from  saloons, 
estimated  at  from  *50.000  to  *60.000  a month,  goes  finally 
l am  unable  to  say,  but  certain  it  is  that  none  of  it  gels 
lost  The  police  get  little  or  none  of  it.  They  obey 
orders  to  shut  their  eyea,  and  if  saloon-keepers  hand  out 
adolbiror  two  occasionally,  or  send  out  a drink  to  those 
policemen  who  will  take  it,  such  must  be  their  reward. 

DIVES  HORE  DEPRAVED  THAN  BEFORE. 

The  dives  are  not  yet  in  full  blast  in  the  Tenderloin. 
Thev  nre  in  full  swing  further  down  town.  A magistrate 
I the  dty met  me  a month  ago.  and  said,  m surprise 

■ Did  you  know  that  tiie  dives  have  invaded  Fourth 

AVICdnidCnot  know  it,  but  it  is  true.  Within  the  shadow  of 
Cooi>er  Union,  and  flaunting  its  scenes  of  shame  Almost  in 
the^ace  of  the  statue  of  the  great  philanthropist  who 
founded  that  institution,  is  an  open  dive,  under  the  guise 
of  a club  than  which  no  more  depraved  place  ever  exited 
in  New  York.  T have  a ticket  of  membersh.p  in  that  club 
Lcost  twenty  five  cents,  good  for  one  year.  The  dance- 
haH  of  the  club  is  like  all  those  of  the  dives,  and  it  is 
unnecessary  to  go  into  particulars. 


A new  dive  on  the  Bowery,  however,  should  be  men- 
tioned. It  lias  a naval  name'  About  its  walls  are  naval 
pictures  exclusively.  Portraits  of  Dewey,  Sampson, 
Schley,  Hobson,  Sigsbee,  Evans,  and  a lot  more  look 
down  from  the  walls.  At  the  far  end  of  the  room  are  two 
mural  paintings  done  in  Bowery  style.  One  represents 
the  sinking  of  the  Merrimne  at  the  entrance  of  Santiago 
Harbor,  and  the  other  represents  Hobson  and  liis  compan- 
ions, resplendent  in  full  uniforms,  on  n raft,  waving  defi- 
antly the  American  flag  amid  shot  and  shell  in  the  broad 
daylight.  Flags  decorate  the  places  where  there  are  no 
naval  pictures.  The  first  impression,  as  one  enters  this 
place  and  sees  what  is  going  on,  is  not  one  of  astonishment 
so  much  as  shock.  The  names  and  pictures  of  naval 
heroes  are  being  used  as  decoyR  for  vice.  Tammany  Hall 
permits  such  a desecration,  and  for  revenue. 

The  place  has  the  open  approval  of  the  police.  While 
I was  going  in  the  doorway  at  three  o’clock  one  morning 
recently,  under  the  escort  of  a famous  Bowery  character, 
two  policemen  stood  at  the  doorway,  and  each  was  re- 
ceiving a drink  of  whiskey  from  the  manager  of  the  place. 

I could  give  the  numbers  of  the  policemen  if  necessary. 
They  could  see  inside  the  dance-room,  through  the  narrow 
hallway,  and  of  course  knew  all  that  was  going  on. 

The  matter  of  the  existence  of  dives  should  not  be  dis- 
missed without  reference  to  the  East  Side.  That  region 
just  now  is  sprinkled  with  them,  under  the  guise  of 
cafes.  They  are  there  actually  by  the  hundreds.  In- 
famous and  open  as  is  their  traffic,  the  greatest  shame  of  it 
all  is  that  they  are  permitted  to  exist  where  the  children 
swarm  and  cannot  escape  them.  There  can  be  no  greater 
crime  against  a rising  generation  than  to  permit  such  a 
condition  of  affairs.  Any  one  can  see  it  on  a stroll  through 
the  leading  streets.  The  minds  of  lioys  and  girls  must  be 
debauched  by  this  constant  contact  with  vice.  Tammany 
Hall  permits  it,  and  the  man.who  could  examine  into  the 
matter  and  say  that  Tammany  does  not  profit  by  this 
slaughter  of  the  innocents  must  lack  reasoning  , powers. 

I saw  more  than  a dozen  of  these  hell  holes  on  a block. 

FORTUNE  IN  THE  POOL-ROOMS. 

Turn  now  to  another  source  of  political  revenue  for  Tam- 
many— the  existence  of  pool-rooms.  There  are  probably 
one  hundred  and  fifty  of  them  in  the  present  city  limits. 
A leader  close  lo  Mr.  Croker  is  said  to  be  tl»e  man  who 
must  be  “ seen  ” before  a pool-room  is  opened.  I do  not 
use  his  name,  because  I cannot  prove  any  assertion  against 
him.  Any  one  who  wishes  to  know  it  can  find  out  from 
the  patrons  of  the  places  for  the  asking.  It  is  necessary 
to  go. back  a little  to  understand  the  significance  of  the 
opening  of  the  pool-rooms.  It  is  only  a few  years  ago, 
when  Tammany  controlled  legislation  at  Albany  and 
abolished  the  lobby,  that  Mr.  Croker  closed  the  pool- 
rooms,  with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  affairs.  It 
was  proclaimed  a move  in  the  interests  of  virtue.  It  was 
said  to  have  been  due  really  to  a difference  between  cer- 
tain Tammany  men  and  a oertam  pool-seller.  Whatever 
the  motive,  whatever  the  cause,  the  pool -rooms  were 
closed,  and  those  who  wished  to  bet  had  to  go  to  the  race- 
tracks lo  do  it. 

Curiously  enough,  just  about  that  time  Richard  Croker, 
who  had  been  a poor  man.  began  to  take  an  interest  in 
liorse  racing.  There  are  those  who  say  that  the  closing 
of  the  pool -rooms  nnd  the  advent  of  Mr.  Croker  in  racing 
were  mere  coincidents,  and  that  is  all.  That  may  be 
so.  After  a time  Mr.  Croker  transferred  his  racing  in- 
terests to  England,  and  the  report  is  common  that  he  has 
no  interest— that  is, personal  interest— in  American  tracks. 
After  he  came  back  from  Europe  this  year  llie  pool- rooms 
were  in  full  operation,  in  violation  of  law.  Strangely 
enough,  the  day  after  Dr.  Parkhurst  came  home  from  Eu- 
rope the  tip  went  from  one  end  of  town  on  the  West  Side 
to  close,  and  for  part  of  that  afternoon  these  places  were 

SllUt.  , ' m 

I went  into  one  of  these  pool  rooms  and  spent  au  after- 
noon recently.  It  was  within  three  minutes’  walk  of  the 
Aquarium  at  the  Battery.  From  two  to  three  hundred 
men  thronged  the  plane.  A little  partition  at  one  end  of 
the  room  hid  the  telegraph-operator  nnd  the  cashier  and 
manager.  Liquor  was  sold  in  the  place.  The  odds  were 
posted  on  a printed  card.  There  were  all  sorts  and  con- 
ditions of  men  there.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  wrecks— 
victims  of  betting—  thumbing  the  pages  of  their  books  and 
systems  eager  to  borrow  a dollar,  and  confident  that 
some  day  they  would  get  rich.  There  were  scores  of 
young  fellows  there,  clerks  from  neighboring  offices,  and 
business  was  brisk  all  the  time.  Betting  on  races  at  four 
tracks  was  going  on.  The  frequent  posting  and  chan- 
ging of  odds,  the  voice  of  the  manager  calling  off  the  de- 
scription of  the  races  as  they  were  being  run,  and  then 
urging  those  present  to  bet  on  other  events,  the  confusion 
in  investing  or  in  collecting  money,  the  frequent  calls  for 
the  waiter  to  supply  drinks — all  indicated  the  wisdom  in 
prohibiting  such  places,  nnd  also  displayed  the  reason  why 
they  are  now  permitted  to  exist  by  Tammany  Hall,  in 
violation  of  law,  and  forthe  profit  of  a man  high  in  the 
councils  of  that  organization.  Of  course  the  police  know 
that  these  places  are  open.  Chief  Devery  knows  it;  the 
Police  Commissioners  must  know  it;  if  Mr.  Croker  does  not 
know  it,  he  is  too  busy  with  other  matters;  and  if  Mayor 
Van  Wyck  does  not  know  it,  it  is  because  he  is  absorbed 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  corruption  and  utter  rotten- 
ness of  his  political  opponents.  Mayor  Van  Wyck  is  ready 
at  all  times  to  denounce  and  arraign  Republican  wicked- 
ness and  if  in  collecting  his  data  for  that  purpose  he  Is 
too  busy  to  know  that  under  bis  administration  the  most 
monstrous  violations  of  law  are  sold  by  politicians  in 
Tammany  Hall,  he  must  not  be  judged  too  harshly  for  not 
knowing  what  is  going  on  about  liim.  Public  rascality 
must  be  put  down,  and  if  Mayor  Van  Wy  ck  can  only  put 
it  down  among  the  Republicans,  he  should  have  full  credit 
for  that  work.  The  man  who  took  me  into  the  pool-room 
I visited  said  there  were  twenty  others  where  he  had  ad- 
mittance. He  also  said  that  there  were  probably  one 
hundred  in  Manhattan  Borough  alone.  I have  no  personal 
knowledge  about  them  except  what  I have  written  here. 

PRIZE-FIGHTING  MONOPOLY. 

Then  there  is  the  prize-fighting  revenue  for  Tammany 
followers!  They  have  a monopoly  of  it  in  Manhattan. 
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these  permits  under  certain  conditions.  Each  or  the 
clubs  which  has  fuiailed  those  conditions  could  manda- 
mus the  commissioners  and  probably  hnnjPeUhcm  to  issue 

ta  odded  o^  the  grmind 

r.Ua.Er.a'KS-i  would  be  broken  UP. 

Fven  the  New  York  Athletic  Club,  u club  that  is  re- 
succted  and  has  respected  the  laws,  could  not  get  per- 
mission'from  the  Police  Commissioners  to  conduct  box- 
j,i„  There  are  plenty  of  lechnicalities  whereby  the  Police 
Comniisshmers  Stay  Selay  issuing  these  permit*  and  one 
must  lie  sure  of  his  facts  before  he : accuses  them , of _dere- 
liction  of  duty  But  it  is  a most  singular  tiling  that  only 
those  clubs  which  Mr.  Sullivan  conducts,  or  those  in i which 
Mr.  McCarren  has  an  interest— at  least  so  fai  ns  bung 
counsel  for  the  ostensible  proprietors  goes— are  permitted 
to  run.  Some  light  may  be  thrown  on  this  matter  when 
it  is  known  that  in  the  last  year  that  boxing  was  allowed 
there  wasTa  profit  of  $50,000  at  the  club  that  was  patron- 
Si  The  reason  why  I say  that  Senator  Sullivan 
owns  the  prize-fighting  rights  in  Manhattan  is  hecaose 
such  ownership  is  common  talk,  and  because  I know  men 
who  have  seen  him  counting  the  receipts,  and  wl  o l ave 
it  from  Tom  O'Rourke,  the  ostensible  manager  of  the  Man- 
hattan outfit,  that  Sullivan  is  the  real  owner.  Hundreds 
of  men  in  Brooklyn  and  elsewhere  will  tell  you  that  Mr. 
McCarren  owns  the  Brooklyn  rights,  but  inasmuch  as  lie 
lias  appeared  openly  only  ns  counsel  for  the  Coney  Island 
Club,  those  alone  who  know  the  full  facts  in  the  matter 
can  make  such  an  assertion  about  him.  How  much  money 
there  is  in  the  club’s  treasury  after  Ins  counsel  fees  are 
paid,  of  course,  is  not  a public  matter 
There  has  not  been  a profit  thus  far  in  prize-fighting 
this  year,  even  with  a monopoly.  O’Rourke  aud  his  as- 
sociates, however,  expect  to  make  one.  They  expect  to 
get  control  of  a Broadway  club  building  for  which  an- 
other club  is  paying,  according  to  report,  $1200  a month 
rent  and  paying  it  without  being  able  to  secure  a license 
for  fighting.  To  show  how  thoroughly  O Ron rke  con- 
trols affairs  in  this  line,  through  the  influence  of  Sullivan, 

I may  repeat  what  he  said  to  a well-known  pugilist-,  one 
of  tlie  famous  sluggers,  in  the  presence  of  the  man  who 
lms  given  me  information  for  part  of  this  article,  and  who, 
as  a newspaper  reporter  of  sporting  events,  is  thrown  con- 
stantly with  such  men.  O'Rourke  said, 

‘•If  you  don’t  tight  in  my  club,  you  don  t fight  any- 
where else  in  the  State!” 

There  is  a hint  of  what  Tammany  will  do  should  it 
ever  get  control  in  Albany.  There  are  other  Tammany 
men  whose  names  are  associated  with  the  prize-fighting 
revenue  system,  through  the  aid  of  the  Tammany  Police 
Board,  but  as  it  is  mere  talk,  although  probably  correct 
in  every  respect,  there  is  no  warrant  for  mentioning  them. 

GAMBLING  8TILL  RESTRAINED  IN  PART. 

There  remains  the  gambling  privilege.  The  Tenderloin 
reporters  say  that  all  sorts  of  games  are  being  played. 
The  device  of  forming  clubs  is  used  as  a shield.  Half  a 
dozen  establishments  are  in  full  operation.  No  one  who 
wants  to  gamble  need  go  without  satisfying  that  want  in 
New  York.  I have  not  been  in  any  of  these  places,  be- 
cause they  are  not  open  as  yet  to  the  general  public,  and 
therefore.  I must  bike  hearsay  as  to  them.  The  word  of 
police  officials  and  expert  reporters,  however,  should  be 
sufficient  for  most  persons. 

Of  course  policy- playing  is  carried  on.  It  was  carried 
on  during  the  anti-Tnmmanv  regime,  because  it  is  next 
to  impossible  to  stop  it.  It  is  the  invariable  rule  of 
the  “ policy  kings,’’  however,  to  make  terms  of  peace 
with  municipal  authorities  whenever  possible.  There 
is  no  check  on  this  form  of  gambling  now.  I went 
into  one  of  the  places  with  a policy  fiend,  Hie  other  day, 
to  see  how  such  places  were  conducted.  We  went  up  a 
long  and  narrow  stairs,  entered  a room  apparently  de- 
voted to  the  business  of  plumbing,  crossed  a narrow  hall- 
way, ami  entered  what  looked  to  he  an  upstairs  bar-room. 
Behind  a counter  that  filled  one  end  of  the  room  sat  the 
policy- writer.  There  were  dream-books,  and  scrap-books 
of  former  drawings,  and  the  list  of  lucky  numbers,  nud 
there  was  a throng  passing  In  and  out.  Policy,  like  the 
other  forma  of  gambling,  is  not  yet  wide  open,  but  it  is 
fast  approaching  that  condition.  The  present  slate  of  af- 
fairs could  not  exist  without  police  toleration,  and  the  fact 
that  a Tammany  lender  of  more  than  ordinary  importance 
is  associated  with  this  business,  as  a sort  of  special  partner 
for  the  time  being,  may  account  for  this  toleration. 

Such  is  government  under  the  renewed  rule  of  Mr. 
Croker,  the  man  who  is  eulogized  as  a “great  leader" 
ami  as  a great  and  upright  and  pure  statesman.  He  may  be 
all  that  and  many  of  us  not  know  it.  but  the  first  noticea- 
ble effect  on  officials  of  the  renewed  rule  is  the  complete 
demoralization  of  tlie  police.  Even  if  they  would  do  their 
full  duty  they  dare  not.  because  the  “pull”  is  abroad 
again.  They  are  timid  and  shiftless,  and  one  effect  of 
tiiis  is  an  increase  of  crime  in  other  directions  than  in  the 
toleration  of  certain  kinds  of  vice.  Only  a few  days  ago 
Magistrate  Cornell  said  from  the  bench: 
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police  discipline,  wind  cares  Tammany  for  the  lives  m 
are  being  ruined  and  the  thousands  that  “jo  Jtat  l-o 
ruined  so  long  as  blood-money  and  tribute  roll  m 
dtairibmiou h.  political  work  or  for  personal  ennehmentt 
Tammany  has  set  its  eyes  on  the  plunder  of  the  Stale 
capital.  There  are  saloons  ail  over  the  State.  State  gam^ 
liliiio-  nrivilegcs  should  be  worth  something.  Votes  are 
to'hf  Sffi by  contracts,  and  W*  » 

I„  I,.,  —ores  of  wavs,  Mr.  Croker  is  de  facto  mayor  oi 
New  York  cUyra.bert  A.  Van  Wyck  is  A jure  Mayor 
Who  can  doubt  that  it  is  Mr,  Oroker's  intention  to  become 
d-.  facto  Governor  of  New  York  when  he  succeeds  In  rank- 
ing Augustus  Van  Wyck  de  jure  Governor  ? And  who 
cau  then  doubt  that  Croker  government  in .Now  York 
city  will  be  repeated  in  New  York  Stale  affairs? 


THE  POLICY  OP  EXPANSION— CUBA 
AND  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

( Continued  from  page  10*7.) 

Our  foe  is  conquered.  The  strength  displayed  by  us 
amazes  ourselves  and  tlie  world..  Our  victory  is  so  com- 
plete as  to  compel  compliance  with  any  demands  we  may 
make  in  regard  lo  Puerto  Rico  aud  the  Philippines.  A 
commission  has  been  appointed  to  negotiate  the  terma  oC 
peace  with  our  adversary.  It  seems  that  tlie  President 
has  decided  to  hold  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  only  open  ques- 
tion now  of  paramount  importance  is  the  holding  of  the 
Philippines,  wholly  or  partially.  If  we  deflect  from  tlie 
paih  pointed  out  by  tlie  noble  motive  of  humanity,  and 
follow  the  road  of  greed  and  aggrandizement,  what  justi- 
fleation  is  there  for  our  course? 

The  Jingo  casuists  say  that,  as  we  did  not  bind  ourselves 
as  to  any  other  of  Spain's  possessions  hut  Cuba,  our  hands 
are  free  as  to  them.  Farther,  that  we  must  emerge  from 
our  hermit  position  among  tlie  nations:  that  we  tower  head 
and  shoulders  above  our  fellows,  aud  should  show  our 
prowess  at  the  moment  of  our  triumphal  entrance  upon 
tlie  grand  stage  of  the  world's  theatre,  by  taking  away 
from  a foe,  powerless  to  resist,  all  her  possessions  worth 
anything.  , , . 

ft  is  argued  that  Spanish  rule  is  corrupt  and  tyrannical, 
that  her  subjects  are  ruined  by  taxation,  are  denied  justice 
in  the  courts,  and,  in  fine,  that  her  possessions  ought  to  be 
taken  from  her  because  she  does  not  govern  them  accord- 
ing to  our  ideas.  It  is  gravely  asserted  that  new  and  un- 
expected responsibilities  have  fallen  upon  us  by  reason  of 
the  war,  and  lo  allow  Spain  to  continue  her  tyrannous 
hold  on  subject  peoples  is  contrary  to  justice  and  the 

eternal  fitness  of  things.  , .. 

These  hollow  pleas  are  supplemented  by  directing  our 
cupiditv  to  the  prospect  of  gain  in  developing  the  trade 
of  the  'Philippines,  rich  in  minerals  and  in  agricultural 
productions.  A market  for  our  surplus  product  in  manu- 
factures is  claimed  to  flow  from  adding  them  to  our 
domain.  The  expansionists  claim  that  our  traditional 
policy  of  isolation  and  hermitage  must  be  abandoned; 
that  the  eulangling  alliances  and  acts  against  which  we 
were  warned  by  Washington  were  lullaby  8 to  sing  the 
infant  nation  to  sleep,  lest  its  strength  were  unequal  to 
the  work  of  contending  with  the  elder  nations.  But  now 
look  at  us!  The  nations  behold  us  with  fear  and  admira- 
tion! We  have  crushed,  as  an  egg-shell  is  crushed,  one 
of  the  effete  powers.  Who  can  withstand  our  might?  In 
order  to  see  what  daring  power  will  try  bloody  conclusions 
with  us.  we  will  retain  with  the  strong  hand  wlmt  the 
strong  hand  has  taken. 

The  question  therefore  resolves  itself  into  the  right  to 
hold  the  Philippines  and  the  expediency  and  policy  of 
holding  them. 

On  the  first  point  we  are  estopped  by  our  own  declara- 
tion and  the  doctrines  of  international  law. 

It  is  contemptible  sophistry  to  hold  that  what  binds  us 
as  to  Cuba  does  not  as  to  the  Philippines. 

The  comm  belli  was  the  crime  against  civilization,  com- 
mitted by  tlie  Spaniards  in  their  methods  of  warfare 
against  the  Cuban  insurgents.  We  took  no  note  of  atro- 
cities, if  any  existed,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Philippines. 
There  were  none,  then,  beyond  tlie  ordinary  misgovern- 
ment  that  has  ever  characterized  Spanish  rule  at  home 
aud  abroad  for  the  last  four  centuries. 

The  annihilation  of  the  Spnuish  fleet  and  the  capture 
of  Manila  was  a mere  incident  of  the  war.  So  was  the 
surrender  of  Pueuto  Rico. 

The  end  of  the  war  was  the  expulsion  of  the  Spaniards 
from  Cuba,  the  pacification  of  the  island,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a free  stable  government,  there. 

All  else  done  by  our  ships  ami  troops  was  means  to  ac- 
complish the  end.  We  have  burden  enough  to  accom- 
plish the  end. 

To  garrison  the  island,  pacify  the  insurgents  (all  the  re- 
maining population  being  already  pacified),  and  establish 
a permanent  free  government .for  all  the  Ijo  no  file  residents 
of  Cuba  is  as  much  work  for  humanity  as  we  are  culled 
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upon  to  perform.  Tlie  tax  payers  of  tlie  United  Slates 
will  find  it  a costly  and  a slow  work. 

It  is  now  a well-recognized  doctrine  of  international  law 
that  wars  of  mere  conquest  among  civilized  nations  are 
unjustifiable.  A powerful  nation  strong  enough  to  defy 
the  intelligent  criticism  of  mankind  can  override  all  law, 
human  and  divine.  But  every  Napoleon  will,  sooner  or 
later,  meet  liis  Waterloo. 

Our  Jingo  casuists  can  point  out  no  responsibility  of  a 
moral  diameter  that  wc  have  assumed  by  tlie  capture  of 
tlie  Philippines.  We  arc  not  tlie  Quixote  of  nations  We 
are  not  called  upon  to  redress  grievances  und  right  wrongs 
all  over  tlie  globe.  If  this  be  true,  tlie  murder  of  tlie 
Armenians,  tlie  woes  of  the  Russian  Jews,  the  oppression 
of  the  Irish,  and  a thousand  enormities  practised  bv  the 
nations  of  the  earth  on  defenceless  subjects  cull  on  us  to 
put  on  our  armor  and  assail  tlie  perpetrators  of  every 
wrong  everywhere.  Tlie  Malays  of  the  Philippines  are 
the  least  worthy  among  all  tlie  sufferers  lo  receive  our 
unselfish  humane  assistance. 

Tire  appeal  to  our  cupidity  is  without  any  strength.  It 
is,  however,  a confession  that  the  home-market  principle  I 
of  the  protectionist  is  a failure.  To  carry  it  to  perfection  U 
we  must  lake  tlie  whole  earth,  especially  tlie  civilized  1 

portion  of  it.  If  tlie  Philippines  are  good  as  a market,  | 

Europe  and  the  white  dependencies  of  Europe  are  imidi 
better.  Wc  ship  ninety  per  cent,  of  our  cxpnris  to  the 
latter.  Only  about  ten  per  cent,  goes  to  Asia,  Africa, 
South  America,  and  tlie  islands  of  tlie  sea.  If  we  want 
more  and  better  markets  of  our  own,  according  to  the 
protective  idea,  we  must  do  as  the  Romans  did— conquer 
all  the  civilized  world.  , , , 

Trade  flows  between  persons  and  states  who  have  the 
products  that  each,  reciprocally,  desires  to  have.  Suvage 
and  half-civilized  races  are  never,  in  large  degree,  profit- 
able customers  of  civilized  people. 

They  generally,  if  not  universally,  make  all  their  food 
products.  Their  exports  are  raw  materials,  Their  primi- 
tive and  simple  wants  are  easily  supplied  hv  a small 
amount  of  the  surplus  product  of  civilized  countries. 

The  surplus  of  civilization  is  consumed  by  civilization. 
Our  trade  with  the  Philippines  is  small  now.  To  develop 
it  will  cost  infinitely  more  than  it  is  or  ever  will  he 

"The  Philippines  are  in  the  equatorial  belt.  They  are 
inhabited  by  Malays.  They  are  not  equal  now,  and  per- 
haps  never  will  be,  to  our  negroes. 

No  Southern  man  but  knows  the  terrific  struggle  lire 
whites  went  through  in  the  reconstructed  States  to  save 
their  civilization  and  their  liberties  from  the  humani- 
ties " of  reconstruction. 

No  Southern  man  but  knows  the  debauching  effects  on 
the  whites  of  the  methods  adopted  lo  save  themselves 
and  iheir  civilization.  No  Southern  man  ought  to  view, 
without  tlie  gravest  apprehension,  the  incorjiuraUun  into 
our  Union  of  suli-tropicul  countries  inhabited  by  dark 
and  ignorant  races  necessarily  to  be  governed  by  force. 

Who  is  there  Unit  wants  more  of  Judge  Lynch,  more  of 
ballot-box  stuffing,  and  more  of  their  necessary  resnll- 
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ring  rule  of  tire  most  tyrannous  description? 

To  hold  tlie  Philippines  perpetually  ns  a Territory  is 
repugnant  to  tlie  genius  of  our  institutions.  Our  Lons  i- 
tution  contemplates  no  oilier  than  a government  ot  t ie 
people,  by  tlie  people,  and  for  tlie  people.  The  examples 
of  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
not  in  point  to  prove  tlie  contrary,  I lie  latter  is  governed 
by  Congress  because  of  the  danger  of  placing  the  exercise 
of  ihe  elective  franchise  in  tlie  hands  of  the  colored  pop_ 
ulntion.  Do  we  want  to  multiply  dangerous  factors. 
Tlie  former  have  not  been  admitted  as  States  because  ot 
political  considerations.  No  Spanish-American  republic 
is  self-governed,  or  can  be.  No  archipelago  in  the  Fnciic 
inhabited  bv  Malays  is  fit  for  self-government,  or  can  “ 
made  so.  The  talk  of  Americanizing  a population  at 
18  000,000  born  in  and  adapted  to  tlie  tropics  is  the  mer  ■ 
vaporing.  To  maintain  at  such  a distance  standing  armies 
and  satraps  is  a constant  menace  to  our  liberties. 

The  policy  that  hns  developed  us  from  «*»*““ 1 
strength,  from  a feeble  republic  into  one  of  the  inM 
powerful  and  formidable  nations  of  the  earth,  is  lira 

Nature  hns  given  us  tlie  most  fertile  and  blessed  regj™ 
of  all  of  man's  dwelling-places  We  have  what  no  r 
nations  have — the  iron,  tlie  coal,  and  the  fibres. 

Ihe  waterways  to  convey  them  to  tile  ocean,  so  that 
whole  earth  may  share  easily  in  our  riches.  ... 

We  have  the  inventive,  active,  energelic  race,  that  utilize 
all  these  gifts  in  greater  degree  than  any  othei  on 

P'wtfnrc  now  forging  our  way  into  the  markets  of  our 
civilized  brethren,  and  exchanging  with  them  our  han^ 
work.  The  nations  stand  amazed  uol  only  at  our  pr 
in  war,  but  at  our  skill  in  all  the  arts  and  industries 

p Isolation  and  pence  have  wrought  tlie  wonders  of  our 
progress.  We  owe  nothing  to  aggressive  war  nc  • 
of  tire  Revolution  and  the  war  of  the  States  afford 
but  bloody  proof  of  the  courage  of  our  citizen  . •• 

But  in  pence  we  have  learned  mid  practised  t 

and  arts  that  will  always  safeguard  us  from  . f 

fit  us  10  cope  with  our  brethren  throughout  e L,0. 
whatever  man  desires  of  use  or  ornament  or  luxu  ), 

In  isolation  was  planted  the  infant  republic.  In 
lion  it  lias  grown  and  expanded  and  flourish*.  3 
the  dreams  of  its  founders.  In  isolation  is  our  j- 
for  the  future,  as  it  lias  been  our  glory  and  secuti  } 

1 Our  chief  glory  has  been,  as  it  always  ought  to  be.^ 
have  ihe  only  spot  on  earth  where  freemen  go 
men.  Lei  it  always  be  so’.  , 0|:(. 

Washington  announced  and  taught  the  profou  P 
of  isolation.  Shall  folly  and  vainglory  ' (j| 

tlie  dangerous  policies  and  entanglements  oi 
World?  . _ 

To  sum  up,  I hold  that  we  violate  our  solemn  uu 
lion  if  wc  retain  the  Philippines,  either  undei  iu 
eignty  or  under  a protectorate.  . . ^rnnr.1tj( 

2.  That  even  if  we  violated  no  faith,  their  inco  P 
into  tlie  body  of  our  territory  is  a step  pointing 
to  a central  government  with  absolute  power. 

3.  That  no  just  argument  can  show  the  mat  => ; 
of  such  au  acquisition. 

With  much  respect.  y 

DoNELSON  CAFKbBV 
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1 .....nni-tiue  him  because  he  was  a Rough  Rider,  or 
it  were  the  intention  of  the  administi-nUoiitolrel.  ,*  wenl  ta  U.e  war  at  all,  or  because  he  has 

! „f  the  declaration  of  war,  anil  ineie  -.bout  expansion, which  we  regard  as  mfan- 

fore'SHs  »'«!>  '"ore  si«llilica,,’t  U,““  allvTsdres  tile,  but  because,  notwithstanding  this  last  serious 
Unions  of  the  President,  who  natuiallj  deal  e ilis  character  as  a public  man, we  be- 

mavoH  "m, nitting  himself  on  £ '^  that  U,e  affairs  of  the  State  will  be  not  only 

1 ” A -Mississippi  intelligently  administered  by  lnm, 


iln  ltOmlLC,m.dalt<nhm^ees  oi,  his  route. 


lieve  mat  me  uua.-.*  — ~ y — --  ----  -yj 

honestly  but  intelligently  administered  by  linn, 
because  he  knows  wliat  the  Slate  needs,  and  not 
only  knows  a thief  when  he  sees  him,  but  hates 
him  because  he  is  a thief. 


IT  will  be  regrettable  if  the  silver  Democrats  of 
1 'this  State  d*o  not  finally  succeed  in 
ticket  printed  on  the  of'mm  » • not 

could  more  seriously  disconcert  the  politicians 
now  believe  ill  the  cause  of  free  silvei. 

Mr.  CHOKER  denounces  the  article  by  Mr  Frank- 
r iv  Matthewsoii  " * Wide-Open  New  York,  whicn 
appeared 'huthe  last  issue  of  Hauler's  YVeekuy  us 
“ absolutely  false  in  every  particular.  Now  there 
are  several  particulars  in  winch  every  one  knot  s 
it  is  not  false.  The  first  is  that  Tammany  rules  the 

City;  the  second  is  tBatCROKER  rute  Tammany^ 

the  third  is  that  New  York  is  wide  open.  Jtato 
facts  being  known,  as  they  are,  Mi.  CROKER  will 
find  it  dillicult  to  make  people  believe  that  the  pui- 
vevors  of  vice  are  not  paying  for  the  privilege  of 
violating  the  law,  and  that  this  state  of  affairs  is 
not  made  possible  by  his  rule. 

We  have  spoken  elsewhere  of  the  difficulty  of 
determining  Mr.  McKinley's  position  on  the  ex- 
pansion policy  from  his  speeches  in  the  YVest, 
hut  he  made  a speech  at  a dinner  in  Chicago  o 
Wednesday  night  of  last  week  in  which  lie  used 
this  sentence: 

The  war  with  Spain  was  undertaken  not  that  the  United 
Stales  should  increase  its  territory,  but  that  the  oppression 
at  on  very  door  should  cease.  This  noble  sentiment  must 
continue  to  animate  us,  and  we  must  give  to  the  world 
full  demonstration  of  the  siucenty  of  our  purpose. 

The  expansionists  have  not  received  a more  direct 
repulse  than  this.  The  President  in  these  words 
has  pronounced  against  them,  and  has  declared 
that  the  nation  will  be  dishonored  by  the  adoption 
of  their  views. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  declares  that  a vote  against  him 
will  be  a vote  against  expansion.  People  who 
wish  to  vote  for  Mr.  Roosevelt  on  rational  grounds 
need  not  he  disturbed  by  this.  Their  votes  will  not 
count  for  expansion,  but  in  favor  of  an  honest  State 
administration  and  an  independent  judiciary. 

The  Republican  party  and  the  sound  - money 
Democrats  both  should  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  the 
National  Democratic  organization  is  to  be  main- 
tained. The  national  committee  of  the  party  has 
issued  an  address  announcing  that  they  propose 
that  the  party  which  nominated  Palmer  and 
Buckner  in  1896  shall  remain  a political  organi- 
zation for  the  purpose  of  combating  the  free  silver 
heresy,  and  for  maintaining  the  effort  to  secure 
freer  trade.  Such  an  organization  is  absolutely 
essential  as  a refuge  for  those  who  cannot  accept 
either  Bryanism  or  Dinglcyism. 

We  do  not  know  exactly,  from  his  speeches 
made  during  his  tour  through  the  West,  whether 
or  not  Mr.  McKinley  has  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  we  must  take  all  the  Philippines.  In  his  gen- 
eral terms  he  often  used  phrases  that  are  em- 
ployed by  the  expansionists.  He  talked  about  the 
“fruits  of  our  conquest”  as  if  they  imposed  some 
obligations  upon  us  that  did  not  exist  before  the 
war.  and  as  if  we  were  bound  to  extend  the  bless- 
ings of  humanity  wherever  we  thought  they  were 
lacking.  There  is  room  to  hope,  however,  that  he 
has  not  yet  become  an  expansionist;  and  in  this,  if 
the  hope  is  justified,  we  are  quite  sure  that  he  will 
be  sustained  by  public  opinion,  if  time  is  given 
public  opinion  to  form  itself  definitely  on  this 
subject.  We  are  sure,  in  other  words,  that  the 
drift  of  public  opinion  is  against  the  taking  of  the 
Philippines,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  that  the  Peace 
Commissioners  at  Paris  are  denying  that  we  intend 
to  exercise  sovereignty  in  Cuba.  This  looks  as  if 


• MAJ0!  1 r s 

iliereis  not  very  clear,  but  the  fact  that  they  b»' e Governor  Tanner  of  Illinois  is  the  product  of 
„ot  taken  their  passage  by  a Nile  “ ^ political  conditions  that  are  becoming  too  preva- 
i„ears  to  give  much  satisfaction  to  the  Pa  fent  in  ti,js  country.  A few  years  ago  no  existing 

press,  which  clings  to  the  hope  ‘^by  GreaJ  machine  in  the  Middle  YVest,  except  possibly  Ohio, 

onlv  be  brought  down,  free  of  expense,  Dj ^ cr  ^ ^ ^ dared  to  nonllllate  such  a man  as 

Britain  but  that  she  will  be  prepared  to  pajs  Tanner  for  a great  political  office.  Now  lie  is 

“o  get  rid  of  them.  French  ~ut  on  ™y  of  f tlie  , argent  States  in 

most  questions  where  the  hono f the  the  Union.  Whether  he  be  corrupt  or  not  he  is 

concerned  is  an  article  so  feat  fully  alia  w product  of  corrupt  conditions;  and  that  lie  is 

fully  made  that  few  of  its  develop™ i nta  need  ^ lawlea.‘aw  facts  known ,to  the  world, 

surprise  anybody,  but  this  open  chaffeimg  foi  K ^ u,e  ]aw  tbe  , nine-owners  at  Virdeu  had  a 
trifle  in  hand,  as  a salve  to  the  honoi  > F - L,.fect  ,,,ght  t0  flud  their  labor  where  they  could. 

lias  something  about  it  almost  too  suggesme  may  have  been  oppressive  and  unjust  to 

shop.  The  precedent,  however  1 * W their  employees,  hut  that  is  not  a question  winch 

one  and  we  cannot  but  hope  that  Lord l Salisbur  ^ ^ Gov^.ikm.  of  tlie  State  had  a right  to  deter* 

under  the  threat  of  the  national  displeasure  of  G miu(,  Q|.  to  act  upo».  The  men  who  were  employed 

Britain,  will  stand  to  his  original  and  common^  operate  the  mines  have  the  right  to 

position  in  the  matter.  Put  into  pla,  n E ngh  sl»,tl,e  an  ^ whereveP  they  go  in  tins 

MARCHAND  expedition  was  one  of  two  tl  g , couutry,  because  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

it  was  an  exploration  for  purposes  of  sciei  ce,l  k gtateg  ydec]al.es  that  they,  being  citizens  of  Ala- 

Stanley’s  and  in  that  case  it  can  have  *°  Lina,  shall  have  the  right  of  citizenship  every- 

ical  significance  whatever— or  it  was  a deli  F whel.e  The  owners  of  the  mines  had  the  right  to 

planned  filibustering  expedition,  aimed  “t  6“'“  -v  ,,  tlie  Governor  to  protect  their  property 

getting  possession  of  territory  c aimed  by  Egypt,  ca^^  ^ ^ „ llo  Clll  t„ 

and  at  the  very  time  in  process  of  bo  ng  foioibly  ^ ^ ellip]oymellt  ilad  lhe  right  to  demand 

claimed  on  her  behalf  by  England.  W1  from  ]lim  pn,tcclion  for  their  lives  and  persons, 

honor  of  France  comes  m seems  more  ot  a con  ^ announced  that  he  would  not  protect  the  prop- 

drum  than  a questiou  of  state.  crtv  of  tlie  niiueowners,  and  that  lie  would  not 

, . l iYf>i’iiiiL  the  negroes  to  euter  the  State  for  the  purpose 

toci:roCTltcmt::rofL:,oprathLS  'The  Turk-  of  finding  employment.  In  doing  so  he  defied  the 

. ...  ...  _ r.Hla  ula vfnl  exhibition 


to  come  of  the  concert  of  Europe  at  last  A Constitution  and  laws  of  the  country,  lie  v,o  ated 

ish  soldiers,  after  one  more  little  Pla>  “ “ 1 °re  the  laws  of  his  own  State,  and  he  broke  1, is  oath  of 
of  their  propensity  for  killing  peopki  L p He  |s  ,lol  011ly  a disgrace  to  American 

about  to  go.  It  was  time;  but  then  it  lia*  bee  r ^ tQ  the  lligh  positio»  which  he  holds, 


acorn  u)  — , , . 

universally  admitted  by  everybody,  except  the 
Turks  themselves  and  the  Emperor  YY ILLIAM,  to 
be  sure,  that  it  was  time  years  ago.  It  was  per- 
haps fortunate  that  on  this  last  occasion  they  made 
the  mistake  of  murdering  a British  consular  office! 
and  shooting  several  British  marines.  England 


OUlCe.  X1B  IS  nu,  - — e . 

politics  and  to  the  high  position  which  lie  holds, 
but  to  American  citizenship.  Similar,  if  not  so 
grave,  political  conditions  as  those  which  pro- 
duced Tanner  in  Illinois  exist  in  other  States. 
Tlie  efforts  of  good  men  throughout  the  country 
for  some  years  have  been  directed  to  putting  an 


and  shooting  several  British  liiaiiiies  tQ  tbi,fstute  of  things  by  educating  the  people 

might  go  a long  way  m condoning  lilt  o Uni  „ prehension  of  its  evils  and  by  arousing 

like  killing  Cretans  who  chanced  to  be  Clmstiau,  science.  Our  expansionists  call 

but  to  put  a bullet  into  a British  subject  is  a ve  y 1 lliaj  politics,”  but  whether  they 

wrS’ira-x-sssssvc 
jrytz tsssi ’sxssc£.  .i,.; I..-. ajg-w — « » r- 

business  may  lead  to  some  good  results  apart  from  ervation  of  ouv  institution  . 

anything  it  does  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  holda  ollt  fov  the  assumption  of  her  Cuban 

Cretans  themselves.  If  it  only  convinces  Ku  * , United  States,  and  is  rather  more  lu- 

peau  diplomatists  that  they  have  not  yet  reached  debt  b; > t U* nl  , bta  ^ ^ ^ ^ wtelI. 

the  height  of  civilization  necessary  to  bring  about  ' l?  1 ‘rv  if  the  reports  ill  the  daily  liews- 
any  effective  concert  whatever,  it  will  have  assist-  t.on  of  U.  tory  if  U»  Tlie  debt 

cd  in  gelling  rid  of  one  of  the  most  remarkable  papei  , , o jn  for  tlie  purpose  of 

shams  which  has  disgraced  modern  civilization.  “ 

Had  England  had  the  good  sense  to  take  the  bull  by  P g United  States  is  intervening 

the  horns  two  years  ago,  and  to  insist  on  the  with-  ' “ ^teve 'the  Vs  and  from  her  rule,  there  is 

drawal  of  the  Turks  from  the  island  in  favor  of  simply  to  relieve  the  si  a,  u tlie 

such  a government  as  the  Cretans  might  select,  it  no  reason  ...  the  oof ^“^ic  oppres- 
is  pretty  safe  to  say  that  she  would  have  come  out  debt  whtoli _has  been  inc  ^ and  w],ich  have 

of  the  matter  with  more  credit  and  probably  with  smitavvl.  J b^p  ^ If  it  were  clear 

no  ...ore  expense  than  she  has  to-duj . ^ t,“'  „|illds  0f  Europe  that  our  intervention  was 

The  election  of  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  purely  in  the  interest  ^“nm d’in^pp^rtof 
Governorship  of  the  State  of  New  York  ought  to  not  have  af,',e”L°lVh0nW  assume  her  own  ob- 
be  desired,  it  seems  to  us,  by  all  good  citizens.  We  her  contention  that  we  shou  comn,is- 

liave  nothing  to  urge  against  Mr.  Van  Wyck  per-  ligations,  and  weareglaltoee  ^ 

sonally,  except  that  he  is  willing  to  take  a nomma-  siouers  are  so  far  fulfil  g P ^ tQ  be  a war 
tion  from  Richard  Croker,  and  is  presumably  our  declaration  of  wai  t United  states  does 

willing  to  act  as  Croker  commands  should  the  .of  conquest  as  to  insist  tha  oveP  Cuba, 

people  elect  him  to  the  Governorship.  It  may  be  not  propose  to  exe^®  . ®tained  that  we 
answered  that  Platt  is  as  much  a boss  as  Croker,  But  the  suspicion  lie  support  to 

and  as  bad  a one.  Perhaps  he  is;  but  just  at  present  ...tend  to  keep  the  '^il  commissioners  have 

he  is  not  so  dangerous,  because  lie  has  not  yet  had  the  claim  winch  p jblv  be  complied 

the  temerity  to  try  to  bring  the  judiciary  of  the  made.  The  clam.  cal,‘'°  , ^ ’ nd  Hmust  be  on 
State  under  the  rule  of  the  machine.  The  judici-  with.  If  we  final  y keep  the  .stand  it  m # 

arv  is  now  the  sole  resort  of  honest  people,  and  the  ground  that  the  Cubans  caul.  ^ arc 

good  men  ought  to  fight  for  the  maintenance  of  proper  government,  and  therefore  m ^ ^ 
its  integrity.  Besides,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  not  only  forced  to  assume  the  task  for  wh  J the 

an  honest  "man,  but  he  promises  in  his  speeches  to  prepared.  We  certainly  have  no  urpose  of 

administer  the  affairs  of  the  Slate  without  regard  horrors  and  hardships  of  war  lor  1 * . anj 

to  party  or  bosses,  and  to  give  us  good  government  buying  Cuba,  and  it  is  preposterous  relieve 

so  far  as  it  is  in  tlie  power  of  the  chief  magistrate  her  friends  to  assume  that  her  e ea  ^ 
of  the  State  to  control  its  executive  and  ad  min  is-  her  from  meeting  obligations  wine  1 a , j j,er 
trative  business.  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  pursue  her  to  those  who  were  foolish  enougi  .ucurre<j 
canal  thieves  quite  as  vigorously  as  Van  Wyck,  money  to  carry  on  a hopeless  war.  j conquer 
and  will  endeavor  to  secure  their  punishment,  if  the  obligations  in  aid  of  her  elior  ni«sa 

be  finds  them  guilty,  with  quite  as  little  considera-  Cuba,  and  she  cannot  ask  us  to  assume  sjnCe, 
tion  for  the  fact  that  they  may  be  Republicans,  part  of  the  responsibilities  of  sever©1?  * ’cjeariy 
What  we  want  at  the  head  of  the  affairs  of  this  when  they  were  incurred,  the  sovereign  _cee<i 
State  is  an  honest  and  intelligent  executive,  and  rested  in  her.  If  her  commissioners  cou  ^ ^ ^ 


ent  executive,  and  rested  in  hei 
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government  of  the  payment  of  the  public  debt,  her  certain  if  tL„  , 

defeat  would  turn  out  to  be  a very  profitable  one  erlv  maim!'  T”?  Ca"  be  coristl'ucted  and  prop- 
for  her;  for  our  retention  of  the  island  would  not  economic  ,n  d “n  C°St  whlch  would  mak®  ‘t 
only  relieve  her  of  a debt,  but  would  save  he"  a ^ the  , AU  fStimates 

large  annual  sum,  the  revenues  that  she  has  ""  

ceived  from  the  island  of  late  being  i 
less  than  the  government  has  cost  her, 
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THE  BOSS  AND  THE  BENCH. 


re-  rather 


the  work  are  power* "of  the^Z."7 ^r^0"  ^ Upo" 

Z,^elSS‘"K~ra"g1"?'  from  *100,000,000  to  an  is  expressed  i^tlm  "b'fh 


CiV«..,~n.t^“id„°;  ,lale.beh‘e  co,,side*'abIy  i, .definite"^' ve.y'nmch  Zgev 1^“^.  aHci,ei‘t  ^Ji-VlhaTw  horn  The 


THE  PROBLEMS  OF  THE  INTER- 
OCEANIC  CANAL. 

NE  of  the  national  projects  of  the  immediate 


if  Congress  is  to  authorize  the  expenditure  ofZlf  ^ W'Sl‘  10  ,destroy  lhey  iirst  >»akc  mad.'"  Be* 
ions  of  the  public  ZTys  on  Z pZct  t ca^  EmTv  baS  8eCU''ed  °f  «'•  I» 

only  be  after  still  further  investigation  and  a 1!“'?  Ca"  with  ™PUnity  many 

much  more  definite  report  and  set  of  estimates  that  fh  many  ,nfamies>  he  comes  to  think 

than  have  yet  been  made,  °f  eS“mate8  t,  ” “ and  »»  infamy  that  he 

~ - cannot  commit  with  impunity.  The  day  conies 


Oi’iiu  vi  mic  national  projects  or  the  immediate  rn  ,«*  . 

future  which  may  be  regarded  as  reasonably  the  alreadvexisthT  dZht  “VZ’  T -°  ‘nlCrease  7hen  he  goes  a step  too  far,  when  the  public  Y 
certain  is  the  construction  of  a ship-canal  through  th.  v;,.  ’ isting  doubt  as  to  the  advisability  of  dignatiori  1 - ’ ..  P 

nti.nl  a a i i oa.iai  mrougn  the  Nicaragua  route,  now  comes  fiene™)  l„„. 


.a  <~t.  ~.»w  .r  .i,.  sira 


attorms  declarations  favor  of  this  work,  and  a number  of  engineers— Freiicli  German  Finrhih  " * g “ lnte,’estl"g  a»d,  for  himself,  a dati- 
ve announced  that  the  general  government  ought  and  American  iiiclmbnn-  .be  nl  i , ’ Eu*J“b>  gerous  experiment  upon  the  public  patience.  Tam- 

undertake  it.  The  importance  of  the  project  Ma  .chX^  erign.eei-s  of  the  many  has  not  yet  been  in  full  power  for  a year 

overestimated.  The  commerce  of  the  lL  spri  g vfs  ted  tlm  Pa  mnm  r “^ene?  ^ T U already  become  as  defiant  of  decency  t 


Central  America. 

conventions  of  both  parties  have  inserted  in  tlieir  YigY,Ter‘ corps °ofl the'arX' ''"iTTZ'- UT  °f  •',?  Mr>  Richard  Crokkr,  the  Tammany  boss  is 
hLZrT.T.  .e!  /atTT..1".faVO','  of  tbis  wo,'k-  a»d  a number  of  Lginee.  s-Frencl, flZ!  l0llT-.?.^T!e,'eStinK  and>. for  himself,  a dan- 

to 

cannot  be 

Gulf  States  aim  ui  me  racmc  coast  would  be  espe-  lias  come  to  the  ? "f5  uurleu  uui  or  power  ill  consequence 

cialljr  benefited,  while,  in  view  of  our  new  national  Old/ practmabT  butUialTt  hm.mb  , £“£«.  “T  m!l.d!C!0,r.,°'  tbe  LEXOW  <»»»»«•«.  Mr. 
responsibilities  in  the  Pacific,  it  is  eminently  wise  the^tio  TTo  n , Y l.  , m b t®bett*‘  of  Matthews  8 detailed  exposition  of  “ ‘ Wide-Open  ’ 
tiiat  we  should  see  to  it  that  a shorter  palge  be  degree assi^ed W h 'li  Jill'  f/'/T  '*  T 5?”'  ^ Y<fk'”  in  the  ,ast  nu"'ber  of  «*•  Weekly, 
estabhslied  for  our  vessels  of  war  between  the  At-  ragua  ” Not  only  does^ie  tliinWhaTri^  T™  8 ‘° WS  ,Ulat  alrea,?y  Tammany  is  behaving  with  as 
lan tic  and  Pacific  seaboards.  The  long  and  anxious  practicable  and  bJst  but  lie  i ‘ !’°ute  'S,  ?y ,,lca  a"  ""Pudence  as  if  it  bad  been  intrenched 
voyage  of  the  Oregon  is  properly  pointed  to  as  a tl  e tech,, ical  rommIZn  1 T T*'?168  ,of  « unc  laIle"g«d  power  for  a decade.  The  good 

iiaUona'Tmoney  aidf  teT  thTcana,  enterprise  "wou^  ^ 

be  of  doubtful  propri.ty-p.XiTdou™uTc^  dronTd  t But  i^T  ! e°V~M  ed;.a5  Yill!olY  doubt  — i'>te„ded,  as  a not'd- 

mereTin ‘tTe  ^ ^ "FT*  ^“7^ 

as  thiTove!  WZT  °f  CO"’me,rce’  and  f°  lo"S  work  of  investigation,  and  is  ready  to  complete  tbe  and  crime  were  no  longer  to  be  regarded  as  obieets 
its  investment  in  ^ 0,1  tl,e  Plea  that  work,  tbe  result  of  the  investigation  being  that  of  an  uncompromising  prosecution  but  as  sources 

hZt  1,  f?  ,a0anal  company,  or  its  engineers  believe  that  they  have  solved  the  of  revenue  that  had  been  for  a tin, e overlooked 
g arantee  of  the  bonds  of  the  corporation  would  problem  which  baffled  de  Lesseps  aud  bis  pred-  Law-breakers,  of  all  varieties  were  not  to  be  sun- 
be  safe  and  might  be  profitable,  the  inevitable  an-  ecessors.  Dressed  as  who  si, n., 1,1  I,  it  ltLYYl  ‘ !i.  Yi..,1 

svver  was  that  if  the  plea  were  true,  private  capital  In  brief,  the  great  problems  of  the  Cbagres  River  golden  ’eggs,  but  to  be  privately  taxed  for  ‘ “all  the 
o dd  umloubtedly  build  the  canal,  and  would  and  of  tbe  climate  have  been  theoretically,  at  least,  traffic  would  bear.”  The  tributary  streams  that 
build  it  cheaper  and  manage  it  more  economically  overcome.  Tbe  old  plan  of  building  the  canal  had  fora  time  been  obstructed  were  to  begin  again 
and  efficiently  than  the  government  would.  More-  along  the  bed  of  the  torrential  stream  which  has  to  flow  to  the  boss,  irrigating  the  intermediaries  on 
over,  we  are  opposed  in  this  as  in  other  efforts  already  swept  away  so  much  human  labor  has  their  way.  The  government  of  the  city  was  to  be 
to  tne  practice  of  wringing  money  from  the  tax-  been  abandoned,  and  General  Abbot  says  that  the  again  a compact  between  the  payer  and  the  re- 
payers  for  the  profit  of  private  citizens.  But  the  stream  is  to  be  mastered  by  a perfectly  practicable  ceivers  of  blackmail,  between  men  ready  to  pay 
question  becomes  different,  as  many  questions  will  series  of  locks.  This  route  possesses  a decided  ad-  bribes  to  break  the  law  and  perjured  wretches 
become,  now  that  we  are  a colonial  power,  already  vantage  in  two  deep-water  harbors  at  tbe  termini  sworn  to  enforce  the  law  and  banded  to  take  bribes 
possessing  Hawaii,  which  vastly  weakens  us  by  the  of  the  canal,  and  in  the  railroad  which  runs  along-  to  allow  it  to  be  broken. 

extension  of  our  frontier,  and  by  the  pushing  of  it  side  it  for  its  whole  length.  On  the  Nicaragua  This  is  once  more  the  municipal  government  of 
into  a region  remote  from  our  mainland,  where  route  it  will  be  necessary  to  build  about  one  liun-  New  York.  Mr.  Matthews  has  shown  us  how  it 
hostilities  are  always  imminent.  We  are  now  dred  and  twenty  miles  of  railway,  mostly  through  works.  Already,  after  only  ten  months,  things  are 
much  more  vulnerable  than  we  were  a year  ago,  a wilderness.  Besides,  two  ports  at  the  termini  ripe  for  another  Parkhurst  and  another  Lexow. 
as  Admiral  Colomb  has  already  pointed  out  in  must  be  constructed;  and  the  experiment  in  mak-  But  it  is  at  this  juncture  that  the  Tammany  boss 
the  North  American  Revieic ; and  since  we  have  ing  an  artificial  harbor  at  Grey  town  has  not  been  thinks  it  safe  to  make  a still  more  daring  attempt 


th  us  'exposed  ourselves  and  rendered  necessary  successful. 


the  maintenance  of  a more  formidable  fleet  than 
we  have  hitherto  needed,  we  must  assume  other 
charges;  and,  among  other  things,  we  must  prob- 
ably pay,  in  whole  or  in  part,  for  the  construction 
of  an  interoceanic  canal. 

Hitherto  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  only  prac- 
ticable route  for  a canal  was  across  Nicaragua. 


This  is  what  General  Abbot  says  of  the  Nicara- 
gua route: 


upon  the  public  patience  than  the  licensing  of  vice 
and  crime.  He  thinks  he  can  punish,  by  refusing 
him  a renomination,  a judge  of  his  own  party, 
whose  party  loyalty  and  whose  judicial  fitness  are 
alike  unquestioned,  but  who  has  refused  to  take  the 
orders  of  the  boss  in  the  discharge  of  his  official 
duties.  With  incredible  insolence,  Croker  has  ac- 
tually given  this  explanation  of  his  refusal  to  re- 


an  officer  of  the  court  to  make  room  for  a tool  of 
Croker’s.  But  of  course  it  might  equally  have  been 
a refusal  to  make  a decision  to  Croker’s  order. 

We  repeat  that  this  is  a dangerous  experiment. 
It  ought  to  be  a fatal  experiment.  For  the  people 
-even  “ the  plain  people  ” — are  alive  to  the  neces- 


About  120  miles  of  railroad  must  be  built,  mostly  tra- 
versing a wilderness.  Almost  nothing  lias  been  done  in 
the  way  of  construction  or  of  preparation  for  tbe  work. 

Of  tlie  whole  length  of  170  miles,  68  miles  follow  the  bed 

of  a crooked  river,  where  the  prevailing  trade- winds  and  _ 

The  French  had  undertaken  to  build  a canal  at  ^ie  c»rre,1ts  resulting  from  the  whole  outflow  of  Lake  nominate  Judge  Daly  to  a committee  of  tbe  Bar 
Putiamn,  but  had  retired,  baffled  by  tbe  tu.nultu-  t?r  Association  which  called  upon  hire  to  u,-ge  the  re- 

ous  Cbagres  River,  the  unhappy  experiment  pro-  times  t|mt  0f  t|ie  Panama  Canal,  adding  proportionately  nomination!  The  action  by  which  Judge  Daly  in- 
ducing a crop  of  scandals  affecting  French  public  to  the  time  of  passage.  Finally,  at  least  one  dam  is  de-  curred  his  displeasure  was  a refusal  *,o  discharge 
men  which  made  even  the  corruptions  of  the  Sec-  nmnded,  quite  without  precedent  in  our  canal  construe- 
ond  Empire  ban*  their  diminished  heads.  Nica- 

ragua  was  not  only  thought  to  be  the  most  prac-  bad,  and  where  a rupture  at  any  future  time  would  entail 
ticable  route,  but  concessions  had  been  granted  by  veritable  disasters. 

the  government  of  Nicaragua,  and  eminent  states-  . 

He  adds  that  the  annual  rainfall  in  Panama  is 

much  less  than  in  Nicaragua,  being  93  inches  as  sity  of  an  honest  and  independent  judiciary.  They 
against  256  inches,  and  concludes  that — now  have  notice  that  before  nominating  candi- 

dates for  tbe  bench  Croker  lias  satisfied  himself 
To  the  general  relative  merits  of  the  two  canals  already  t],at  they  will  not  be  too  honest  or  too  independent 
considered  must  be  added  that  the  Panama  route : lies  m ^ d , j bi(ldi  In  attacking  the  independence  of 
t ie  interior  of  Colombia,  while  that  by  Nicaragua  lies  , , i • r 4 i i , . 

near  the  Costa  Rican  boundary,  where  hostilities  are  liable  the  judiciary  he  has  laid  Ins  dirty  hands  upon  what 
at  auy  time  to  cause  difficulties,  as  they  already  have  done  all  Americans  regard  as  the  ark  of  the  covenant, 
"of  °Great  during  the  canal  examination  by  the  Walker  commission  The  experiment  he  is  trying  has  been  tried  by  anoth- 
’ ‘ - A #,*m*  roar'‘*r't  nnaai  a er  boss — another  Democratic  boss,  another  boss  in 

this  State.  David  B.  Hill  is  a man  of  much  better 
education  than  Croker,  and  is  himself  a lawyer. 
These  facts  made  his  attempt  to  prostitute  the  judicia- 
ry at  once  less  excusable  and  more  surprising  than 
the  present  attempt  made  by  a man  who  attaches  no 
more  sanctity  to  the  administration  of  justice  than 
to  the  business  of  squeezing  the  pool-sellers.  HILL 
The  cost  of  the  Panama  Canal  is  stated  by  Gen-  insisted  upon  nominating  a man  who  had  shown 
„ , . - - p Posslo,,,l,J  m eral  Abbot  to  be,  in  round  numbers,  $100,000,000,  himself  unfit  to  be  a judge,  while  Croker  insists 

canal  after  completion  at  a reasonable  cost.  The  a ® .nropriately  suggests  that--  upon  “ turning  down  ” a man  who  lias  shown  his 

enterprise  is  more  or  less  involved  ill  mystery,  some  ana  lie  appiup<  r t>. 

Of  Which  may  be  cleared  up  by  the  forth-coming  tlie  government  embarks  on  so  Important  a work 

report  of  the  Walker  commission ; anhough  from  that  the  ^ cl£?“.  tmZtic  Z m lhe 

the  views  expressed  by  members  of  it  before  the  amt  OD|y  one  cau„1  is  now  Deeded,  and  that  State  as  Croker  now  is  in  the  city.  He  felt  so 

ben  ate  select  committee  last  June,  some  of  the  tl)#t  one  fhould  be  the  best  possible.  sure  of  victory  that  he  made  sure  his  ticket  could 

.Hcn/netl v Certainly  whatever  is  done  in  this  direction  carry  Maynard.  He  was  mistaken  about  May- 
uXoIwe”  toSSthe’  NicaragiTpro'ject,  are"stiU  ought  to  be  done  on  the  report  of  experta,  and  if  hard  to  th.  extent  of  100,(100  votes,  and  Mavnaro 
considered  grave,  and  no  solution 
curred  to  the  new  commission, 
of  investigation,  including  sur 

ferent  engineers  and  commissions,  it  is  still  un- 


men  and  ex-statesmen  of  our  own  country  had  em- 
barked in  the  project,  and  had  expended  large  sums 
of  money  in  preliminary  work.  Quite  as  impor- 
tant as  anjr  other  consideration  was  the  fact  that 
under  the  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  this  country 
and  England  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of  the 
canal.  It  is  true  that  our  own  Jingoes  are  now 
reviving  an  old  contention,  and  are  insisting  that 

tlie  treaty  has  become  void  by  reason  of  Great  that  in  respect  to  danger  from  possible 

Britain’s  breach  of  one  of  its  provisions,  but  it  is  e, ^quakes  .which  might  easily  cause  trouble  at  the  great 
sincerely  to  be  hoped,  if  a waterway  is  built,  that  Jocks  Panama  is  by  far  the  more  safe,  because  no  active 
it  will  be  treated  as  part  of  the  high  seas.  volcano  is  found  within  a distance  of  at  least  200  miles 

While  it  is  true  that  it  has  been  assumed  that 

tlie  Nicaragua  route  is  the  one  to  be  adopted,  no  .(g  wegtern  |00|{s.  Last  April  an  earthquake  destroyed 
satisfactory  report  has  yet  been  made  on  the  en-  substantial  masonry  buildings  at  Leon,  ouly  100  miles  dis- 
gineering  problems  involved,  or  as  to  the  cost  of  tant  from  these  lock  sites, 
the  work,  or,  generally,  as  to  the  promise  of  the 
undertaking,  or  the  possibility  of  maintaining  the 
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TI1E  PRESIDENT  AT  OMAHA. 

Prksidbnt  McK®«r.  "JS  «££-*»» 

general  of  the  ntfhe  Trans  Mississippi  Expos^tio  . 

the  (lay  of  October  12 ^at  the  . a"snthusia8m  which  always 

The  event  was  colored  ccomhlaires  regardless  of  his 

greets  n Prcsi.lent  In  fervor  due 

nersonalitv-  Piobab  5 nnmihiritv ■ and  the  spcctacu- 
to  Mr.  McKinley  s wjt[1  his  stnff,  all  in 

lar  in  the  Ptf*"®  ^ J he pleasure  of  the  tl.ouaanda 

“lloCe  drawn  » reception  of  the 

entertainment  and  the  g ^ of  |Uo  programme  went 
greeted  him.  Every  ■ T1,e  president  wns  not 

smoothly  ""d"'1,1.1*0''1.., of  curious  people  at  any  point 
overwlielmed  by  ,tlie0m“!,..in£ent  The  eagerness  of  the 
in  the  course  of  the  enter  n fd  rcll8onable  bounds, 

throng  to  get  near  u would  Imre  been  held 

If  it  had  any  disposition .to d so  stationed  on 

in  cheek  by  the  hue  ° INo-braska -v i fo„owed. 
each  side  of  the  nmte  «ln ^greet^  the  President  at 
Ninety -eight  tliousand  l>eop  h Uural  pnpulntton 
Omaha,  composed  J “f  g 0maha  bnd  as  much 

SS  S^ESSS  “£»«  - - 

tremcly  difficult.  wi,o  witnessed  the  entire 

It  was  said  by  one  ot  mo  people  at  Omaha, 

programme  that  tter.  w««  e ^'heSdent.  Tins 
and  Hint  only  one  acre  of  them  «a  he  delivered  a 

was  probably  true  of  ’on  the  East  Midway; 

formal  address  from  th^p  att  visitors  fai|ed  of  an 

but  it  is  not  likely  at  mi  y d Ulvough  the  city  or 
opportunity  40  0ne  or  oilier  of  the  stands  from 

while  he  was  seated  exercises  in  his  honor, 

which  he  spoke  ™ ™ i ' mndc  exceptionally  good 
The  occasions  thus  oBeiea  parade  of 

JKt^wStlSw  “thl>mshl^|riv„..  a plat- 

form  had  been  built in  f40"1  ° 1 t $ourt  House  build- 

■ TI,CSoI;,1eni iTcovered ^vithgspectators  ns  closely  as 
mg  opposite  * as  covert  anJ  the  windows  and  cor- 

Swelc1  filled  Mow,  the 'street  was  crowded  with  a 
grTlmllrrtSfeat,,re  of  the  Pres, dent,  enterUinmem  at 
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U m.sed  by  . , So  you  are  all  thinking  of  joining  the  Americans,”  I 

the  President  had  li™*  ^il^o’eMh  ofe0thePd°elegation8  said.  nQt  me  , Was  the  reply. 

Eomthe  ridrty  trite”  " BecnuZ ’sir!  Uldnk  the  Americans  most  unsuitable.” 

him.  A more  pronounced  greeting I and  removing  ..2'“"^/”  said  I,  in  surprise.  •'Unsuitable  for 

the  homed  can  from°hU  h^sd  b0»tn  rimXm  bmile  wl.at|”  for  t„e  dominions  of  Queen  Victoria!" 

insr 

Indians,  hat  in  climax  of  the  Omaha  Ex-  wb'ch  my  i q ^ fighting  in  the  right  cause.”  and  ia 

The  Presidents  visit  was  tiiec  months  of  not51‘‘  ” . ...ia  startling  generalization  lie  adduced  the 

hibition.  It  saw  the  "Chert  fruitiOT  otjrn^J  o^.  a„  ex  support  ••  now  a dead  man,  sir,  and  buried 

later,  whose  results  have  been  cc  conditious  created  case  of  wlio  lives  on  top  of  yonder  hill  ” who, 

pectation.  In  the  faci \of J'.he  s eeretary  of  the  expos  - bv  the _m  aide  of  lhc  English  against  the  rebel 

hy  the  war.  Major  Clarkson  t be  secreta  j ^ p,,esident.8  when  fighting  on  ure  smick  „y  bulletoi  8ir,  „n  the 

tion,  told  me  {^I'q^qqq n d there  were  no  deb'8'  t tte  K and  ofthe  St, "and  they  glanced  off  him,’  sir  be- 

' Cffeeu.f  the  show  on  Omaha,  Mr.Hitchcock,  the  «J»»d  ®ay  ^questionable  fact  that  not  one  negro  in  a 
as  ujiue  effect  of  tlie  sno  4- thp  fusion  candidate  for  but  u * ^mlmblv  not  more  than  one  Jamaican 

editor  of  Ihe  World- Herald,  thoritv_  Itwasades-  thousand,  a ^ nu-hiacite.  vote  for  annexation. 


Ajr  to  the  effect  of  tlie  snow  on  . . ^ gj  on  candidate  for  but  it  is a” H nrobablv  not  more  than  one  “Jamaican" 

editorof  Itwasades-  ‘l-'XLS.wouW.oi^LbisciOl,  vote  for  annexation 

Congress,  said  that  it,  nan  je  . t witii  bankruptcy,  i»  a , ,r  another  the  very  same  apprehension  of 
perntc  resort  of  a commit S "f  trade,  the  lift-  Somehow  or  . * ; ' here Among  the  black  and  half- 
and  its  result  has  been  U c nctive  population  of  America  3 „f The  island  ns  of  Russia  among  the  natives 

ing  of  mortgages,  an  . f enle,  prise  which  since  black  peop  ffect  t0  explain  this  by  rumors  that 

the  city,  and  the  encourage  inadequate  reward,  of  Indi 1.  t0  harsh  treatment  of  the 

the  ••boom”  days ilias  met r ^ » Ve  to  the  unliring  ef-  SJ^'the  sonthemmost  States,  others  by  the  fact 
All  this  has  teen  due,  o is  g ge(,retary  Clarkson,  who  }>'“k« ' “ f t0  lime  colored  youths,  who  have  been 
forts  of  President  Watties  on  tlie  expositions  that  from  t , ,„i.si0navics  or  doctors  m tiie  l lined 

^rSsSS&a«»»S  SSSsrjsfssttrirtsa 

'E?S?sr:;:;  aar 


^inf  ."colored' ^‘population  of  Jamaica  is  ton.? 
not  in  me  district,  but  in  all,  unnmmously  “ loyal  to 
British  covernment.  In  fact,  more  than  one  Eng- 
V I mon  nf  lane  residence  lias  told  me  that  to  take  a vole 
on  Rie  question  of  annexation  to  the  United  States  would 
be  to  provoke  riots,  and  perhaps  even  run  the  tisk  of  111- 

SllTleehi°»n'" lovaltv ” only  speech-deep?  For  myself. I 
Is.  ‘his  ioy“rLit„"Iyt,  i.  1 cannot  forget  that  his- 


The  first  feature  or  tne  ’ Western  devel 

nmsBi 

withdrawn  to  his  carriage  and  gone  to  his  quarters  m the 
rtmnim  riub  House.  Here,  with  the  members  of  his  party, 
he  was  established  in  rooms  especially  fitted  for  Ins  accom- 
modation, and  here  lie  spent  preaumabfr  a restful  night 
Prnm  the  club  on  the  following  morning  he  was  laaen 
in  nn  open  carriage,  under  the  escort  of  President  Wattles 
of  the  exposition,  to  the  exposition-grounds.  The  scene 
in  the  club-house  that  morning  was  bright  with  color 
and  brilliant  with  gold  laee.  Tlie  Chtnese  ami  K°™ 
ministers  nnd  their  families,  clad  in  lh,e  "■„! 

of  their  native  costumes,  gave  the  needed  touch  of  _coior 
to  tlie  assemblage,  and  the  brass  buttons  and  gold  lace 
of  General  Miles  and  his  stall  made  the  scene  brighter. 
There  Ze  women  in  gay  costumes,  too,  with  flowers  in 
their  hands.  Officially  the  party  was  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  Hint  ever  gathered  in  a Western  city.  Of 
the  President's  official  family  there  were  present  Secre- 
tary Gage  of  lire  Treasury.  Secretary  Bliss  of  the  Interior 
Department,  Postmaster-General  Charles  Emory  Smith, 
and  the  Secretary  ot  Agriculture,  Mr  Wilson.  Mr.  Gage 
and  Mr.  Smith  were  accompanied  by  llieir  wives,  Mr. 
Wilson  liy  liis  daughter.  Mrs.  McKinley  was  not  able  to 
accompany  tlie  President,  liecause  of  a domestic  affliction. 

Of  the  less  important  officials  of  the  administration  there 
were  present  tlie  Assistant  Secretary  of  War,  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  the  chief  of  the  Weather  Bureau, 
and  the  chief  of  the  Signal  Corps  of  the  army.  General 
Greelv.  In.  the  diplomatic  parly  were  the  minister  of 
tlie  Argentine  Republic  and  the  secretary  of  the  Cuban 
legation.  Senators  Thurston  and  Allen,  Governor  Hol- 
comb, cx-Governor  Saunders,  and  ex-Senator  Mandcrson 
were 'of  the  receiving  party  , _ ..  a 

At  the  exposition-grounds  the  President  went  directly 
to  the  stand  from  which  lie  was  to  deliver  an  address. 
Tlie  crowd  extended  on  each  Ride  almost  to  the  limit  of 
the  wide  space.  In  front  it  stretched  injinbrokcn  map 
to  the  two  buildings  on  each  Ride  of  the  viaduct,  and  to 
the  summit  of  that  bridge  which  connects  the  Midway 
with  the  large  court  of  the  exposition. 

When  the  address  of  the  President  was  finished,  tue 
Postmaster-General  spoke  for  a few  minutes.  Then,  one 
after  another,  the  distinguished  members  of  the  party 
were  introduced,  and  eacli  was  greeted  with  a good- 
natured  cheer.  . , . „ . , 

The  incidents  of  the  reception  that  follower!  the i speech- 
making  in  quick  succession  were  a luncheon,  a circuit  of 
the  exhibition  buildings,  a view  of  the  Indian  Congress 
and  sham  battle,  a dinner,  a drive  around  the  illuminated 
court,  and  an  exhibition  of  fireworks. 

To  the  visitors  from  the  East  tlie  exposition  inevitably 
suggested  the  World’s  Fair.  But  it  wns  a subject  of 
wonder  with  them  that  in  this  remote  city  of  the  West  an 
exhibition  could  have  been  created  which  would  bear 
comparison  so  favorably  with  tlmt  stupendous  show.  In 
one  feature  they  found  it  unique,  and  that  feature  was 
probably  the  most  interesting  in  the  experience  of  the 
President.  No  one  of  the  line  of  “ Great  Fathers”  who 
have  seen  the  gradual  hemming  in  of  the  American  Indian 

Western  soil  has  ever  witnessed  such  an  assemblage  as 
Mr.  Rosewater  had  brought  together,  with  the  aid  of  Con- 
L,revs  und  n $ 10.000  appropriation,  to  form  the  crowning 
glory  of  the  Omaha  show. 

Tiie  Indians  were  deeply  interested  in  the  meeting. 
They  had  put  in  a request  that  tin?  President  would 
at... L-i.  littnds  with  them.  But  GOO  hands  were  more  than 


THE  west  indies. 

[SrxcuL  Cmtairavovnxkc1  or  “H.xpkb’s  M kxklt.  ] 
t thp  MAROONS  OF  JAMAICA. 


rate.  These  8lay88 TC,"0"  ‘ „ ‘.'-side. I with  their  masters, 
or,  more  commonly  Mu™0  , forcc8  from  Jamaica  they 
and  on  the  flight  ot  tlie  rq  n d a half  matn- 

took  to  the  mountains  800  or  8 oc,"1  ryu""es8fui  guerilla 
tained  a harassing  nnd,  on  • Jamaican  gov- 

war  ftg8i884  tb0  unf^b^!1nI1ha  a'erwit  nvimte'r'of  mastiffs, 


notonv  onnw  abiding  peace,  but  as  often  ns  not  they  arise 

SSfes^SSSSS 


isIsSsfes  fegeg  Wmm 

ding  themselves  of  their  “ caste ’’  prcjudice  wliich  ield  the  Maroons  applied  to  goreTO™^ 

them  aloof  from  the  freed  negroes  and  the  half-castes,  so  &ome  we  t of  lbe  ground8  which  had  own 

that  to  day  the  inhabitants  of  Moore  Town  possess  scarcely  for  a predecessors  a hundred  years  ago 

»!■>;  epecud  gp^tuity  and  ta^  free,  . Thrir  intmprePdmn  .nh» 


__  CC  the  QCftlU  Ol 

have  been  a comely  and  graceful  race.  But  ttic  maioriiy  Ausirauim  ” "T  noriion8  of  it  absorbed  into  t 

of  the  Maroons  are  as  mongrel -looking  a collection  aa  Fy en  p P j,  ;ter  Boreale,  and  Fort 

low  and  desert  a leader  with  equal  alacrity;  impulsive  charge  of  the  Maioons  m made  a kind  of  tn 

but  not  purpnsefnl.  and  morbidly  superstitious.  I confess  aiillionties  egamst  tl  e n cbcl  . 0^  U e jslanll,  feted  anj 
I was  greatly  disappointed  to  find  them  becoming  so  umplial  p ogi ess  through  port  o for  some  rca*  " 

^rnnotiie'r  tire  Maroons  now^nin^ColonelFyfe^eri11^'!^ 

Iipir  nrnnertv.  Wlmt  otlier  connection  ry  i J will 


Civilized  — lo  see  rouis  ui  iuo.vw-  _ 

palm-lcuf  thntcli,  Buss  nnd  Tennant'  their  beers  instead  of  or  another  the  Maroons  '’”,7  ^ on  Action  Fjfe  ■■■».  t 
pombe^  and  cassava,  and  canned  meats  their  delicacies  >^d  orpmixing 

it  in  the  parade.  I have  not  been  a e jt  i 


n8‘*  VHmt  is  your  religion?”  1 asked  a hoary  old  heathen-  it  in  the  pnrnde.  I have  not . been  ,lf“y^cll J9t  but  n >; 
i alt. Inf ik in ir  nerson  from  the  Maioons  tlicmscivcs  u , themselves  ■< 

“Church  of  England,”  was  the  shocking  reply;  tind  evident  that  the  community^  a^  •-  ...  t.nk 

T nvnrncupft  n in  fi»*f>  h*l 4 flUirll  llCI  flllt- 


18  “Church  of  England,”  was  the  shocking  reply;  Und  evident  that  the  community  have ,®n.  for  they  h*'1 
later,  when  I expressed  a wish  to  see  his  fetich,  he  flat-  to  the  existence  of  *>nie  sort  b n j believe.  ■ 

toned  me  out  by  asking, “ Fetich — what  f.  fclicli?"  ' committed  the  offencc  k own  tcclin^  / t0  say,  tin. 

I bad  hoped,  1 confess,  to  interview  n witch  - finder,  ‘forcible  entiy  ami  detainer  ..  Boreale  estates  m 
to  see  a medicine-man  perhaps  go  through  some  dance,  marched  on  lo  tlie  Gibraltar  ana  , e ns  assert'" 

or  at  least  hear  an  obeali  man  curse  a little.  But  no,  they  body  over  a hundred  strong,  cut  a ,e  pniprit 

are  ail  “ Church  of  England.”  in  proof  of  which  in  the  of  right  of  way  pulled  some  cotoaim  I m more  lof 
vnllev  below  stood  a dilapidated,  lialf-roofed,  no-window-  tot-ship,  and  ordered  the  labore.  tbe  contents  ( 

ed  cluireli.  in  and  out  of  whielt  some  fat  little  children  wood  off  the  grounds, ^ nod  to  empy  , iphis  was  « 
were  chasing  some  fat  little  pigs,  which  had  invaded  tlie  wagons  nlreiulv  loaded  on  to  ti  ^mr-general "f  l"’11 
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collected  at  that  place,  and  on  Saturday,  the  necessary 
information  having  been  laid,  summonses  were  taken 
out  against  some  twelve  or  fifteen  of  the  leaders  of  the 
movement,  and  are  made  returnable  for  Tuesday  nevt 
here  at  Annotto  Bay.  and  on  that  day  we  shall  see  what 
we  shall  see.  Meanwhile  the  Maroons  remain  in  posses 
sion, and  not  one  of  them,  if  we  are  to  believe  what  thev 
say.  intends  to  move.  And  nothing  can  be  more  precise 
nnd  emphatic  than  their  language.  Suffice  it  to  sav  that 
iu  tny  own  hearing  a Maroon  said  that  if  the  negro  con 
stabiiiary  tried  to  turn  them  off  the  grounds  they  had 
seized,  they  would  kill  every  one  of  them,  or  die  them- 
selves to  the  last  man.  This  may,  of  course  have  been 
mere  braggadocio,  but  it  did  not  sound  like’ it  when  it 
was  said,  and  the  speaker  and  his  companions  did  not  look 
like  “ blatherskites  ’ when  they  said  it.  But  after  all 
there  is  no  saying  how  far  “tall  talking”  may  lie  car' 
nud  without  any  resultant  violence.  On  the  other  hand 
tile  Maroons  are,  ns  I have  said,  vain,  excitable  easily 
swayed,  and  sentimental,  not  to  sny  superstitious  Of 
the  constabulary,  who  are  ail  black,  except  their  offi- 
cers, the  Maroons  have  a deplorably  poor  opinion  nnd 
every  “Jamaican  ” of  color  you  speak  to  on  the  subiect 
tells  you  that  the  Maroons  despise  the  negroes.  For  ono 
thing,  of  course,  they  really  obtained  their  present  pe- 
culiar semi-independence  by  force  of  arms,  and  although 
they  eventually  succumbed  in  n kind  of  panic  nt  M,e 
pi  eat1  nee  of  blood-houuds  in  the  English  camps  iliev 
were  never,  ns  a matter  of  fact,  thrashed,  nnd  they  have 
not  forgotten  the  fact.  Phil.  Robinson. 

Annotto  Bay,  October  2. 


theCideaUthate  tevMth0***?*  ,he  domination  of 
uic  idea  that  lie  ivns  the  mainspring  of  the  AmpnVon 

forces  at  Santiago,  and  that  if  he  had  broken  the  wheels 
TSTn0,1^  wlhtary  maclline  would  have  ceased  to  go  round 

come  from  his  near  friend  Senator  Lodge. 

• o P““  0,>lle'1  “ America,  Beloved  Land 
ill  the  \\  EEKLY  for  October  8,  was  ncr ! 

^substitute  lor™  b*  “l- 

of  which  familiar 


, published 
was  accompanied  by  a note 

Tiwn  oS™  c‘  Frederic  as 

Uie  btar-Spangled  Banner,”  tlie  words 
I of  ihe  quate.”  song  seemed  to  him  “weak  and  inade- 

“™‘J,v0e‘  Mr-  Frederic  desires  that  it  should  be  staled  that  the 
t/?/?  n"ti  tl‘d  "ot  exPress  llis  semimenls,  and  lhat  he  does  not 
■Amen-  wish  to  appear  as  disparaging  the  words  of  “The  Slur 
he  situ-  Spangled  Banner,”  or  as  asking  , hat  his  own  composh 
cox  tI0D  is  necessarily  more  worthy  of  the  nation. 

Reports  of  the  American  Peace  Commission  sitting  in 

( Pails  represent  tlie  American  commissioners  to  be  in  good 
o“^1.an,d  sP,r't8,  and  to  he  haggling  actively  with  their 
Spanish  brethren  over  tlie  terms  of  peace.  At  last  ac- 
counts discussion  was  still  confined  to  Cuban  concerns 
and  especially  to  the  question  of  the  Cuban  debt  ami 
whether  responsibility  for  any  part  of  it  could  be  imposed 
, l"POn  tileionlted  St“les-  Tlie  Spanish  commissioners 
which  have  asked  that  our  government  shall  assume  sovereignty 
-timely  in  Cuba,  mid  our  commissioners  have  refused  to  do  so 
aracier  though  willing  io  undertake  to  preserve  order  until  a 
ut  him  stable  government  is  perfected.  So  far  as  public  in  forma- 
work  lion  goc3,  the  Commission  lias  not  yet  made  a beginning 
hsliing  of  the  settlement  of  tlie  problem  of  the  Philippines 
wn  his  News  of  the  Commission  and  its  doing9  creates  no  excite- 
e time,  ment  in  this  country,  the  average  citizen  nnd  newspaper 
me  out  reader  feeling  full  confidence  in  our  commissioners,  and 
ey  lmd  being  very  ready  to  believe  that  the  conclusions  they  will 
?n  nnd  reach  will  be  the  best  obtainable, 
his  re- 

icher’s  The  canon  of  the  Episcopal  Church  relating  to  divorce 
to  remain  unchanged.  The  amendment  proposed  by 
obiog-  the  parly  in  the  convention  led  by  Bishop  Doane  proposed 
id  re-  to  forbid  Episcopal  clergymen  to  officiate  at  tlie  marriage 
I back  of  either  party  to  a divorce  during  the  lifetime  of  tile 
ustory  other  party.  An  amendment  offered  by  Bishop  Potter 
critics  prohibited  remarriage  after  a divorce  granted  for  a cause 
terest-  succeeding  the  marriage  except  in  the  case  of  the  inno- 
to  any  cent  party  to  such  a divorce.-  In  the  preliminary  vote 
Bishop  Potter’s  amendment  beat  Bishop  Doune’s  amend- 
ment by  a vote  of  32  to  31,  but  by  a subsequent  vote 
i New  (31  to  24)  it  was  determined  to  leave  the  present  canon 
arates  unamended.  So  the  Episcopal  Church  will  continue  for 
it  wa9  nt  least  three  years  more  to  countenance  the  remarriage  of 
Jnited  the  innocent  party  to  a divorce, 
ig  the 

inci-  There  is  little  to  say  about  the  loss  of  the  Mohegan  ex- 
army, cept  that  the  Mohegan  was  lost.  On  Friday  evening,  Oc- 
Tbe  tober  14,  at  seven  o’clock,  on  her  course  from  London  to 
Ymer-  New  York,  she  ran  aground  on  rocks  near  the  Lizard, 
the  southern  extremity  of  Cornwall.  A heavy  easterly 
critical  gale  wa3  b,ovvl'rig-  which  drove  back  tugs  which  put  out 
ro  ft)l(l  to  her  rescue,  and  made  it  very  difficult  to  launch  her 
day  we  own  boats.  Of  158  persons  aboard,  50  were  saved.  Of  54 
passengers  11  were  saved,  among  them  five  women.  Out 
of  the  crew  of  104,  39  were  saved.  Her  commander,  Cup- 
)lored  tain  Griffiths,  and  her  first,  second,  and  third  officers  were 
lost.  How  the  vessel  came  to  be  six  or  seven  miles  north 
of  her  course  is  not  yet  explained.  A coroner’s  inquest 
n in  Mi  began  011  Mond‘fty-  October  17,  was  adjourned  for  a week 
h their  in  ort,er  to  5nsure  tl,e  P™sen£*e  of  a nautical  expert  from 
the  Board  of  Trade.  The  surviving  passengers,  some  of 
whom  were  present  at  the  inquest,  were  not  allowed  to 
re  no  give  evidence  before  the  adjournment,  and  their  testimony 
, and  may  not  be  taken  at  all.  This  action  of  the  coroner  in  not 
>f  the  taking  the  testimony  of  the  passengers  before  they  were 
dents  scattered  is  criticised. 

Kent’s  The  Mohegan  was  a single-screw  steamer  of  4510  tons, 
ral  in  and  was  one  of  five  vessels  lately  bought  by  the  Atlantic 
tured  Transport  Company  to  replace ‘five  vessels  sold  by  that 
tifun-  company  to  the  United  Stales  to  be  used  as  army  trans- 
intb,  ports.  She  was  a new  ship,  launched  this  year  at  Hull, 
No  England,  and  at  first  named  Cleopatra. 


THIS-BUSY 

•WORLD- 


Tiif.  scene  might  be  a prison -yard  in  any  one  of  the 
larger  towns  of  that  island  over  which  our  flag  was  raised 
on  Tuesday.  October  18— in  Ponce,  San  Juan,  Guavama 
and  the  other  places  which  have  come  so  suddenly  into 
our  consciousness  during  the  last  few  months  that  it  al- 
~ ~~  a-  1-3  war  with  Spain  had  created 

square  court-yard,  or  patio,  open  to  the 
■1  weather;  it  is  paved  with  flag-stones, 

• 3.  _ If  the  reader  were  mak- 
point  near  the  centre  of  the 
foreground  of  the  drawing 


most  seems  as  though  the 
them. 

There  is  a large  s* 

sky  in  fair  anil  foul  , 

and  surrounded  by  a colonnade, 
ing  his  observations  from  a 

patio  (or,  as  it  were,  in  the  a 

on  tlie  first  page  of  this  number  of  the  Weekly)  lie 
would  see,  between  the  arches  and  in  the  deep  shadow, 
doors  of  the  cells  in  which  ordinary  prisoners  are  locked 
at  night.  These  are  on  a level  with  the  ground,  and 
above  them  is  a row  of  little  grated  windows,  where  dark 
faces  are  seen  pressed  against  the  bars,  and  bare  feet  are 
thrust  out.  The  solitary  occupants  are  intently  watching 
figures  lhat  move  across  the  little  square  of  sunlit  pave- 
ment risible  to  them. 

“Pablo  is  carrying  his  chain  in  his  hand  to-day;  yester- 
day he  dragged  it  ” — that  is  about  all  they  see. 

The  "cells  in  this  upper  tier  are  reserved  for  prisoners 
held  in  close  confinement.  And  often  there  is  a barrier  be- 
tween tlie  arches,  to  restrain  an  intermediate  class,  includ- 
ing political  offenders  and  suspected  persons,  who  are 
neither  condemned  to  absolute  solitude  nor  allowed  to 
mingle  with  the  common  herd.  In  the  sunny  court  are 
natives  of  high  and  low  degree,  white  and  black  — but 
only  natives,  for  the  Spaniards  have  always  been  more 
leniently  treated.  Tlie  mau  who  lias  been  charged  with 
murder  and  the  man  whose  peasant  neighbor  has  accused 
him  of  a theft  of  fruit  are  together  here,  and  have  equal 
privileges  in  most  respects.  But  the  more  dangerous 
fellows  must  drag  about  heavy  log-chains  attached  to 
their  ankles.  There  is  a game  of  handball  for  those  who 
do  not  wear  the  chain,  and  for  all,  without  exception,  and 
at  all  bouts  of  the  day,  there  is  the  favorite  pastime — 
gambling.  Mere  lack  of  money  is  no  impediment;  when 
the  last  piece  of  silver  has  vanished,  there  is  still  a button 
or  a tin  dish  to  be  won  or  lost.  From  time  to  time  friends 
of  the  prisoners  come,  bringing  presents  of  uncooked  food 
— of  corn,  or  meat,  or  codfish,  perhaps — and  hand  these 
things  in  through  the  bars,  or  throw  them  down  from  the 
flat  roof— the  azotea — to  which  anyone  has  free  access. 

■ And  so  the  common  supply  of  food  in  the  large  iron 
kettle  receives  frequent  additions.  It  is  rather  like  the 
old  custom  of  the  North  American  savages — all  is  soup 
meat  that  comes  to  this  kettle;  the  fire  is  kept  up;  there 
is  at  least  a spoonful  of  hot  food  for  those  that  are  hungry. 
A stone  tank  in  the  centre  of  the  court  is  supplied  with 
running  water;  and  here  at  last  is  an  object,  that  tlie  eye 
can  rest  upon  with  pleasure,  for  tlie  artistic  Spaniard  lias 
made  of  even  this  prison  fountain  a bit  of  architecture. 
Half-naked  fi  gures  of  the  men  who  wash  their  clothing  in 
the  tank  are  in  harmony  with  this  classical  suggestion. 

Many  of  these  prisoners  are  simple  country  people 
whom  the  Gtiardia  Civil  captured  in  highway  and  hedge. 
Some  of  them  assert  that  they  have  been  confined  for  a 
year  or  more  without  trial,  and  an  American  visitor  is 
likely  to  hear  that  a fair  proportion  do  not  accurately 
know  why  they  were  committed.  They  all  expected  to 
be  released  on  the  arrival  of  the  American  army,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  this  expectation  was  shared  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  island  generally.  For,  otherwise, 
wliat  should  the  Americans  do  with  the  imprisoned? 
Could  they  investigate  each  case  separately  and  take  evi- 
dence once  more?  Would  they  have  confidence  iu  the 
old  records  and  retain  the  old  judges,  virtually  approv- 
ing every  scandalous  sentence  and  reaffirming  every  old 
judgment  by  continuing  the  penalty  it  bad  involved? 
To  the  islanders  this  problem  seemed  very  difficult. 

One  of  those  who  thought  the  problem  would  prove 
too  difficult  was  a Spanish  volunteer  at  San  Juan.  lie 
had  lost  an  arm  on  May  12,  when  Admiral  Sampson  bom- 
barded tlie  capital’s  defences.  On  his  visiting-card  was 
inscribed,  after  his  name  and  as  a title  or  characterization, 
tlie  word  “Hero.”  And  lie  was  authorized  to  adopt  that 
title. 

As  the  native  prisoners,  when  anticipating  the  advent 
of  Miles  and  Brooke  and  their  twenty  thousand,  pictured 
tbe  event  to  themselves,  the  gates  would  be  thrown  open, 
they  would  flock  out,  guns  would  be  placed  in  their 
hands,  and  they  would  be  told  to  kill  as  many  Spaniards 
ns  possible.  Now,  of  course,  there  is  bitter  disappoint- 
ment among  them  and  their  friends.  The  impression  pro- 
duced on  their  miuds  when  they  discovered  that  not  only 
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THE  NEW  SINGLE-TURRET  MONITORS  LATELY  AUTHORIZED  BY  CONGRESS. 


NEW  HARBOR-DEFENCE  VESSELS. 

THE  SINGLE-TURRET  MONITORS  “ARKANSAS,” ‘ CON- 
NECTICUT,” “FLORIDA,”  AND  “WYOMING.” 

While  the  Monitor  is  not  the  all-around  superior 
fighting-machine  claimed  by  some  of  its  advocates,  the 
order  is  one  singularly  sidapied  for  special  service,  and 
within  those  limitations  is  more  than  a match,  weight  for 
weight,  for  any  craft  an  enemy  may  bring  to  bear  upon 
our  coast. 

Long  before  the  lessons  of  the  late  conflict  had  been 
brought  home  to  us— yes,  even  before  the  struggle  had 
fairly  begun— Congress  made  provision  for  four  harbor- 
defence  vessels  of  the  Monitor  type;  and  while  experience 
has  shown  the  ships  unfilled  for  that  cruiser  service  into 
w hich  they  were  pressed  through  stress  of  circumstances, 
still  the  Monitor  remains  the  ideal  vessel  for  the  inner  line 
or  coast  defence,  and  the  wisdom  of  Congress  in  ordering 
them  is  justified. 

Every  one  familiar  with  the  type  knows  that  it  is  char- 
acter ized.fi rst.by  low  freeboard— i.e.,  height  of  hull  above- 
water;  second. by  an  all-around  Are  of  powerful  guns;  and 
third,  by  massive  armor  protection  for  all  exposed  vital 
parts.  In  theory,  the  vessel  seems  to  be  the  perfected  type 
of  heavy  fighting  ship,  and  so  she  is  in  smooth  water;  but 
as  a good  gun  platform  in  a fair  seaway  she  is  a failure, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  she  is  as  seaworthy  and 
buoyant  as  a duck.  A good  gun  platform  is  a craft  such 
:is  rolls  easily  and  slowly— one,  in  fad,  that  trenches  so 
far  upon  instability  that  her  recovery  is  gradual.  The 
natural  buoyancy  of  the  Monitor,  because  of  her  low  free- 
board and  limited  top  hamper,  causes  her  to  recover  witli 
wonderful  quickness  and  to  make  accurate  gun  fire  in 
only  a fair-sized  sea  a matter  of  cluince  pure  and  simple. 
The  results  of  their  recent  service  has  emphasized  all  this, 
and.  t(H),  has  shown  them  to  be  very  wearing  upon  both 
officers  and  crew  when  kept  continually  steaming  with 
batches  battened  down  in  Southern  waters. 

'The  provision  for  these  new  vessels  lias  required  them 
to  be  for  harbor  defence  only,  and  as  such  the  ships  have 
been  especially  designed  from  a fighting  point  of  view, 
while  retaining  all  of  the  peculiar  sea  going  qualities  of 
the  type. 

The  vessels  will  be  225  feet  long  on  the  water  line,  with 
a powerful  ram  below  water,  will  have  a maximum  beam 
of  50  feet,  and,  upon  a normal  displacement  of  2700  tons, 
will  draw  only  12^  feet  of  water. 

As  usual,  the  bull  will  be  of  steel,  with  a double,  or  in- 
ner, bottom  extending  practically  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
the  common  general  system  of  water-tight  subdi visioning 
of  the  whole  interior.  An  extensive  pumping  and  drain- 
ing plant  will  connect  with  all  of  the  main  water-tight 
compartments,  ami  he  ample  guard  against  either  fire  or 
the  damage  of  normal  accidents  of  action. 

This  hull  will  be  protected  from  gun-fire  by  a continu- 
ous bell  of  armor  reaching  from  two  and  a half  feet  below 
the  water-line  up  to  the  height  of  the  main-deck— the  one 
principal  deck  aboveboard.  'Phis  armor  will  have  a 
maximum  thickness  of  eleven  inches  abreast  the  boilers, 
engines,  and  magazines,  tapering  thence  to  five  inches  at 
the  bow  and  stern.  The  armor  will  be  treated  by  the  new 
Krupp  process,  which  has  already  been  found  to  be  con- 
siderably superior,  defensively,  to  that  heretofore  treated 
by  the  Harvey  method.  The  main-deck,  which,  in  fact, 
becomes  the  protective  deck,  will  consist  of  two  thick- 
nesses of  three-quarter-inch  plating  of  nickel  steel,  and 
will  be  proof  against  practically  all  plunging  shot  to 
which  it  may  be  exposed.  This  deck  will  have  the  usual 
covering  of  wood  planking. 

The  vessels  will  have  twin  screws,  worked  by  two 
three-cylinder  triple  expansion  engines  quartered  in  one 
watertight  compui tmenl.  These  engines,  together  with 
those  of  the  circulating  pumps,  will  have  a collective 
indicated  horse -power  of  quite  2400  when  making  200 
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revolutions  a minute,  and  inducing  a speed  of  twelve 
knots  an  hour.  Steam,  at  a working  pressure  of  250 
{lounds,  will  be  supplied  by  four  water  • tithe  boilers 
placed  in  a common  water-tight  compartment.'  Every 
possible  provision  has  been  made  to  make  lire  in  the  fire- 
rooms  tolerable  when  under  pressure,  and  the  single  big 
armored  ventilator  will  be  the  principal  air-duct  for  both 
the  boiler  ami  the  engine  rooms.  The  two  smaller  venti- 
lators just  forward  of  the  smoke-stack  will  answer  the 
double  purpose  of  nsb-lioists  and  supplemental  ventila- 
tion for  the  fire  room.  The  space  between  the  double 
casings  of  the  smoke-stack  will  also  form  a convenient 
escape  for  hot  air  from  the  boiler  region,  and  armor  pro- 
tection about  the  stack  to  a height  of  four  feet  above  the 
main-deck  line  will  guard  against  injury  threatening  suf- 
focation to  those  below. 

A coal-supply,  loosely  stowed,  of  quite  200  tons  will  lie 
carried;  and  that  will  be  sufficient  for  a considerable 
radius  of  action  along  our  coast-line. 

Wood-work  will  be  reduced  to  a minimum,  and.  with 
the  exception  of  decks,  will  be  Arc -proofed.  Linoleum 
will  take  the  place  of  planking  on  all  but  the  main, 
superstructure,  and  bridge  digits,  which  are  exposed  to 
the  weather. 

The  ships  will  bo  lighted  by  electricity,  and  extensively 
ventilated  by  a system  of  blowers,  promising  tolerable 
conditions  betweendecks  when  the  batches  are  battened 
down  through  stress  of  weatlier.  The  hatchways  on  the 
main-deck  without  tlie  superstructure  are  all  raised  to  a 
considerable  height,  that  they  may  be  left  open  even  when 
the  deck  forward  is  covered  by  light  seas  coming  aboard. 
This  will  also  make  the  living-spaces  more  comfortable 
under  normal  conditions,  while  the  more  general  use  of 
electricity  will  do  away  with  the  heating  incident  to  long 
lines  of  steam-pipes. 

The  armament  of  each  vessel  will  consist  of  two  12-inch 
guns,  four  4-itich  rapid-fire  rifles,  three  6 pounders,  and 
four  automat ie  1- pounder  pieces. 

The  two  12-inch  guns  will  he  placed  in  a single-bal- 
anced turret  having  an  arc  of  train  of  300  degrees.  The 
turret  and  barbette  armor  will  be  eleven  inches  thick,  and 
will  he  treated  by  the  Krupp  process.  The  deflective  face 
of  the  turret  will  have  an  incline  of  42  degrees,  giving  it 
the  defensive  virtues  of  plating  considerably  thicker. 
The  turret  turning  gear,  the  ammunition-hoists,  the  ram- 
mers, ami  the  elevating  mechanisms  will  be  run  by  elec- 
tricity. The  ventilating  apparatus  will  be  actuated  bv 
the  same  energy. 

The  four  4 inch  rifles  will  be  mounted  in  the  super- 
structure at  the  four  corners,  where  they  will  have  com- 
manding positions.  The  12-inch  and  the  4-ineli  guns 
will  be  built  to  use  smokeless  powder,  which  will  at  once 
make  them  vastly  superior  to  any  pieces  of  native  manu- 
facture and  of  like  calibre  now  in  our  service 

The  B pounders  imd  the  1 pounder  automatic  Runs  will 
be  placed  on  the  hammock  berthing,  on  the  bridge-deck, 
ami  up  in  the  top  of  the  single  military  mast.  Resides 
carrying  the  guns  and  the  search- light,  the  mast  will 


serve  the  purpose  of  an  air-duct,  and  will  feed  the  for- 
ward part  of  the  ship  accordingly. 

The  vessels  will  have  docking  keels, which,  incidentally, 
will  serve  in  part  the  purpose  of  bilge  keels,  and  add  con- 
siderably to  the  steadiness  of  the  ships  in  a seaway,  mak- 
ing them  just  that  much  superior  to  the  other  vessels  of 
the  Monitor  type  now  in  service. 

Comfortable  and  commodious  quarters  are  provided 
for  a captain,  six  other  officers,  and  a crew  of  about  130 
persons,  and  every  convenience  has  been  added  to  over- 
come the  hardships  heretofore  common  to  the  Monitor 
type  of  ship. 

The  vessels  were  really  inspired  by  the  rteeds  of  the 
naval  militia,  ami  as  annual  training-schools  for  this 
growing  branch  of  our  defences  will  serve  a valuable 
purpose  while  obviating  the  detail,  as  heretofore,  of  ships 
required  for  other  duty.  The  batteries  of  these  Monitors 
will  cover  all  the  instruction  needed,  from  a battle-ship 
down  to  a torpedo-boat,  save  in  that  of  torpedo  duty  only; 
while  in  other  directions  they  will  meet  the  whole  scope 
of  a practical  education  in  naval  warfare. 

Bids  for  these  vessels,  ranging  from  $825,000  up  to 
$875,000  apiece,  have  been  accepted,  and  tire  four  vessels 
will  he  built,  one  by  the  Union  Iron  Works  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; one  by  the  Newport  News  Ship  building  and  Dry- 
dock  Company  of  Newport  News,  Virginia;  one  by  the 
Bath  Iron  Works  of  Bath,  Maine;  and  one  by  Lewis 
Nixon,  of  Elizabethporf,  New  Jersey. 


WHEN  THE  REGIMENT  CAME  BACK. 

All  the  uniforms  were  blue,  all  the  swords  and  rifles 
new. 

When  the  regiment  went  marching  down  the  street 

All  the  men  were  hale  and  strong  as  they  proudly  moved 
along 

Through  the  cheers  that  drowned  the  music  of  their 
feet. 

Oh  the  music  of  their  feet  keeping  time  to  drums  that 
beat, 

Ob  the  glitter  and  the  splendor  of  the  sight: 

As  wiili  swords  and  rifles  new,  and  in  uniforms  of  blue, 

The  Regiment  went  inarching  to  the  fight. 

When  the  Regiment  came  back  all  the  guns  and  swords 
were  black. 

Ami  the  uniforms  had  faded  into  gray. 

And  the  faces  of  the  men  who  marched  through  that 
street  again 

Seemed  like  faces  of  the  dead  who  lose  their  way. 

For  the  dead  who  l6se  their  way  cannot  look  more 
gaunt  or  gray — 

Oh  the  sorrow  and  the  anguish  of  the  sight. 

Oh  the  weary  lugging  feet  out  of  step  with  drums  that 
beat. 

When  the  Regiment  came  marching  from  the  fight. 

Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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IF  Mitchy  arrived  exactly  at  the  hour,  it  was  quite  by 
design  and  on  a calculation— over  and  above  the 
little  pleasure  it  might  give  him— of  ten  minutes 
dear  with  his  host,  whom  it  rarely  befell  him  to  see 
alone.  He  had  a theory  of  something  special  to  go  into, 
of  a plummet  to  drop  or  a feeler  to  put  forth;  his  state 
of  mind,  in  short,  was  diplomatic  and  anxious.  But  his 
hopes  had  a drop  as  he  crossed  the  threshold;  his  precau- 
tion had  only  assured  him  the  company  of  a stranger— 
the  person  in  the  room,  and  to  whom  the  servant  an- 
nounced him,  was  not  old  Van.  On  the  other  hand  this 
gentleman  would  1m;  clearly  old — what  was  it?  the  fellow 
Vanderbank  had  made  it  a matter  of  such  importance  he 
should  “really  know.”  But  were  they  simply  to  have 
tea  there  together?  No;  the  candidate  for  Mr.Mitchett’s 
acquaintance, as  if  quickly  guessing  his  apprehension, men- 
tioned on  the  spot  that  l heir  entertainer  would  be  with 
them:  he  had  just  come  home  in  a hurry,  fearing  he  was 
late,  and  then  had  rushed  off  to  mnke  a change.  “ For- 
tunately.” said  the  speaker,  who  offered  his  explanation 
ns  if  he  had  had  it  on  his  mind— “ fortunately  the  ladies 
haven’t  yet  come.” 

“ Oh,  there  are  to  be  ladies?”  Mr.  Mitchett  genially  re- 
plied. 

His  fellow-guest,  who  was  shy  and  apparently  nervous, 
sidled  about  a little,  swinging  an  eye-glass,  vet  glancing, 
in  a manner  a trifle  birdlike,  from  object  to  object.  “ Mrs. 
Edward  Brookcnliam,  I think.” 

“Oh!”  Mitchy  himself  felt,  as  soon  as  this  comment 
had  quitted  his  lips,  that  it  mightsound  even  to  a stranger 
like  a sign,  such  ns  the  votaries  of  Mrs.  Edward  Brooken- 
hnm  had  fallen  into  the  way  of  constantly  throwing  off, 
that  he  recognized  her  hand  in  the  matter.  There  was, 
however,  something  in  Mr.  What-was-his-name’s  face  that 
somehow  encouraged  frankness;  it  had  the  sociability  of 
surprise— it  hadn't  the  chill.  Mitchy  saw,  at  the  same  time, 
that  this  friend  of  old  Van’s  would  never. really  under- 
stand him;  though  that  was  a thing  he  at  times  liked 
people  as  much  for  as  he  liked  them  little  for  it  at  others. 
It  w.as  in  fact  when  he  most  liked  that  he  was  on  the 
whole  most  tempted  to  mystify.  “ Only  Mrs.  Brook?— no 
others?” 

“ ‘ Mrs. Brook  his  friend  echoed.  He  had  stared  an 
instant,  ns  if  literally  missing  the  connection;  hut  quickly 
after,  lo  show  ne  was  not  stupid — and  indeed  it  seemed 
to  show  he  was  delightful— had  smiled  with  extravagant 
intelligence.  “Is  that  the  right  thing  to  say?” 

Mitchy  gave  the  kindest  of  laughs.  “ Well,  I dare  say 
I oughtn’t  to.” 

“Oh,  I didn’t  mean  to  correct  you,”  his  interlocutor 
hastened  to  profess;  “ I meant,  on  the  contrary,  will  it  be 
right  for  me  too?” 

Mitchy’s  great  goggle  attentively  fixed  him.  “Try 
it.” 

“To  her?" 

“To  every  one.” 

“ To  her  husband?” 

“Oh,  to  Edward,”  Mitchy  laughed  again,  “perfect- 
ly!” 

“And  must  I call  him  * Edward  ’?” 

“ Whatever  you  do  will  be  right.”  Mitchy  returned— 
“even  though  it  happen  to  be  sometimes  what  /do.” 

His  companion,  as  if  to  look  at  him  with  a due  appre- 
ciaiion  of  this,  stopped  swinging  the  nippers  and  put 
them  on  “ You  people  here  have  a pleasant  way— 
“Oh,  we  have  /”- — Mitchy,  taking  him  up,  was  gayly  em- 
phatic. ’ He  began,  however,  already  to  perceive  the  mys- 
tification which  in  this  case  was  to  be  his  happy  effect. 

“Mr.  Vanderlmnk,”  his  victim  remarked,  with  perhaps 
a simile  more  of  reserve,  “ 1ms  told  me  a good  deal  iioo'it 
you  ” Then  as  if.  in  a finer  manner,  to  keep  the  talk  off 
themselves:  “ He  knows  a great  many  ladies." 

“ Oh  yes,  poor  chap,  he  can’t  help  it.  He  finds  p laay 
wherever  he  turns.”  , . . 

The  stranger  took  this  in,  but  seemed  a little  to  chal- 
lenge it.  “Well,  that’s  reassuring,  if  one  sometimes  fan- 
cies there  are  fewer.”  „ „ 

“ Fewer  than  there  used  to  be? — I see  what  you  mean, 
said  Mitchy.  “But  if  it  has  struck  you  so,  that’s  awfully 
interesting.”  He  glared  and  grinned  and  mused.  ‘1 

W*“*Weil,  we  shall  see.”  His  friend  seemed  to  wish  not 
to  dogmatize.  , . . . 

11  Shall  we?”  Mitchy  considered  it  again  in  its  high 
suggestive  light.  “ You  will — but  how  shall  I.  1 ien 
he  caught  himself  up  with  a blush.  ‘‘What  a beastly 
thing  to  say— as  if  it  were  mere  years  that  have  shown 

11  His  companion,  this  time,  gave  way  to  the  joke.  “ What 
else  can  it  be— if  I’ re  thought  so?”  . 

“ Why.  it’s  the  facts  themselves,  and  the  fine  taste,  and 
above  ail  something  qni  ne  court  pa*  les  rues,  an  approach 
to  some  experience  of  what  a lady  is.”  'I  he  young 
acute  reflection  appeared  suddenly  to  flower  into  a vision 
of  opportunity  that  swept  everything  else  away.  ex- 
cuse my  insisting  on  your  time  of  life— but  you  have  seen 
some?”  The  question  was  of  such  interest  that  he  had  al- 
ready begun  to  follow  it.  “Oh.  the  charm  of  talk  with 
gome  one  who  can  meet  one’s  conception  of  the  really  ais- 
tinguislicd  women  of  the  past!  If  I could  get  you.  lie 
continued,  “ to  he  so  awfully  valuable  as  to  meet  mine. 

His  fellow-visitor,  on  this,  made,  in  a pause,  ft  nearer 
approach  to  visibly  taking  his  measure.  “ Are  you  sure 
vmi’.vf*  <'ol  one?”  . ...  - * . . 

NT  \Tit<i.  brightly  thought.  “No.  That  must  be 
j„st  VV!,  • • you.  And  it  can’t  therefore  be  for 

confirmation,  can  it?”  ho  w on.  “ It  must  therefore  >e 
for  the  beautiful  primary  hint  i.^ogeiber  ” 

His  interlocutor  began,  with  a sha  -*  *f  the  eye  glass,  to 
shift  and  sidle  again,  as  if  distinctly  ex* . d by  the  su  >- 
ject..  But  it  wap  as  if  his  very  excitement  made  nun  a 
trifle  coy.  “ Are  there  no  nice  ones  now?” 
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“Oh  yes,  there  must  he  lots.  In  fact  I know  quan- 
tities.” 

This  had  the  effect  of  pulling  the  stranger  up.  “Ah 
‘quantities’!  There  it  is.” 

“Yes,”  said  M itchy,  “ fandy  the  ‘lady’  in  her  millions! 
Have  you  come  up  to  London,  wondering,  as  you  must, 
about  what’s  happening — for  Vanderbank  mentioned,  1 
think,  that  you  have  come  up— in  pursuit  of  her?” 

“All,”  laughed  the  subject  of  Vanderbauk’s  informa- 
tion. “ I’m  afraid  ‘ pursuit,’  with  me,  is  over.” 

“Why.  you’re  at  the  age,”  Mitchy  returned,  “of  the 
most  exquisite  form  of  it.  Observation!"  * 

“ Yet  it’s  a form.  I seem  to  see,  that  you’ve  not  waited 
for  my  age  to  cultivate!”  This  was  followed  by  a deci- 
sive head-shake.  “ I’m  not  an  observer.  I’m  a hater.” 

“ That  only  means,”  Mitchy  explained,  “that  you  keep 
your  observation  foryour  likes— which  is  more  admirable 
than  prudent.  But  between  my  fear  in  the  one  direction 
and  my  desire  in  the  other,”  lie  lightly  added, “ I scarcely 
know  how  to  present  myself.  I must  study  the  ground. 
Meanwhile  has  old  Van  told  yon  much  about  me?” 

Old  Van’s  possible  confidant,  instead  of  immediately 
answering,  again  assumed  the  pince-nez.  “Is  that  wlmt 
you  call  him?” 

“In  general,  I think— for  shortness.” 

“ And  also” — the  speaker  hesitated — “ for  esteem?” 

Mitchy  laughed  out.  “For  veneration!  Our  disre- 
pects,  I think,  are  all  tender,  and  we  wouldn’t  for  the 
world  do  to  a person  we  don't  like  anything  so  nice  as  to 
call  him,  or  even  to  call  her,  don’t  you  know — ?” 

His  questioner  had  quickly  looked  as  if  he  knew. 
“Something  pleasant  and  vulgar?” 

Mitchy’s  gay ety  deepened.  “That  discrimination  is 
our  only  austerity.  You  must  fall  in.” 

“Then  what  will  you  call  me?” 

“ What  can  we?”  After  which,  sustainingly,  “ I’m 
‘ Mitchy,’  ” our  friend  revealed. 

His  interlocutor  looked  slightly  queer.  “I  don’t  think 
I can  quite  begin.  I’m  Mr.  Longdon,”  he  almost  blushed 
to  articulate. 

“Absolutely  and  essentially  — that’s  exactly  what  I 
recognize.  I defy  any  one  to  see  you,”  Mitchy  declared, 
“as  anything  else,  and  on  that  footing  you’ll  be,  among 
us.  unique.*” 

Mr.  Longdon  appeared  to  accept  his  prospect  of  isola- 
tion with  a certain  gravity.  “ I gather  from  you— I’ve 

K'  »red  indeed  from  Mr.  Vanderbank  — that  you’re  a 
sort  of  a set  that  hang  ver^r  much  together.” 

“Oh  yes;  not  a formal  association,  nor  a secret  society 
— still  less  a ‘dangerous  gang,’  or  an  organization  for  any 
definite  end.  We’re  simply  a collection  of  natural  affini- 
ties,” Mitchy  explained;  “meeting  perhaps  principally  in 
Mrs.  Brook’s  drawing  - room— though  sometimes  also  in 
old  Van’s,  as  you  seersometimes  even  in  mine— and  gov- 
erned at  any  rate  everywhere  by  Mrs.  Brook,  in  our  mys- 
terious ebbs  and  flows,  very  much  ns  the  tides  are  gov- 
erned by  the  moon.  As  I say,”  Mitcliv  pursued,  “you 
must  join.  But  if  Van  lias  got  bold  of  you,”  he  added. 
“ or  you’ve  got  hold  of  him,  you  have  joined.  We’re  not 
quite  so  numerous  as  I could  wish,  and  we  want  variety; 
we  want  just  what  I’m  sure  you’ll  bring  us— a fresh  eye, 
an  outside  mind.” 

Mr.  Longdon  wore  for  a minute  the  air  of  a man  know- 
ing but  too  well  what  it  was  to  be  asked  to  put  down  his 
name.  “My  friend  Vanderbank  swaggers  so  little  that 
it!s  rather  from  you  than  from  himself  that  I Beem  to 
catch  the  idea—” 

“ Of  his  being  a great  figure  among  us?  I don  t know 
what  he  may  have  said  to  you.  or  have  suppressed;  but 
you  .may  take  it  from  me  — as  between  ourselves,  you 
know — that  lie’s  very  much  the  best  of  us.  Old  Van,  in 
fact — if  you  rcallv  want  a candid  opinion,”  and  Mitchy 
shone  still  brighter  a*  he  talked,  “is  forawrijlgadieMPCtr 
ly  higher  sphere.  I should  go  so  fur  ■»  fcfi  ■fjpttlri  i oty 

level  he’s  positively 'Wasted.”  . , „ _ ‘ 

“And  are  you  very  sure  you  re  not?  Mr.  Longdon 
asked  with  a smile.  „ 

“Dear  no  — I’m  in  my  element.  My  element  is  to 
grovel  before  Van.  You’ve  only  to  look  at  me,  as  you 
must,  already  have  made  out,  to  see  I’m  everything  dread- 
ful that  he  isn’t.  But  you’ve  seen  him  for  yourself— I 
needn’t  tell  you!”  Mitchy  ejaculated. 

Mr.  Longdon,  as  if  under  the  coercion  of  so  much  con- 
fidence. lmd  stood  in  place  longer  than  for  any  previous 
moment,  and  the  sppll  continued  for  a minute  after 
Mitcliv  had  paused.  Then  nervously,  abruptly,  he  turned 
away  and  his  friend  watched  him  rather  aimlessly  wan- 
der “ Our  host  has  spoken  of  you  to  me  in  high  terras, 
he  said  as  lie  came  back.  “ You  would  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  them.”  . _ , - 

Mitcliv  took  it  with  his  highest  light,  “ 1 know,  from 
your  taking  the  trouble  t<>  remember  that,  bow  much 
what  I’ve  said  of  him  pleases  and  touches  you.  \\  e re  a 
little  sort  of  a set  then,  you  and  I;  we’re  an  organization 
of  two,  at  anv  rate,  and  we  can’t  help  ourselves  There 
—that’s  settled.”  He  glanced  at  the  clock  on  the  chimney. 
“ But  what’s  the  matter  with  him?” 


The  place  was  a miscellany,  yet  not  a litter,  the  picture 
of  an  admirable  order.  “If  we’re  an  association  of  two, 
you  and  I,  let  me,  accepting  your  idea,  do  what,  this  way, 
under  a gentleman’s  roof  and  while  enjoying  his  hospi- 
tality. I should  in  ordinary  circumstnnces  think  perhaps 
something  of  a breach.” 

“Oh,  strike  out!”  Mitchy  laughed.  It  possibly  chilled 
his  interlocutor,  who  again  hung  fire  so  long  that  he  him- 
self at  last  adopted  his  image.  “ Why  doesn’t  he  marry, 
you  mean?” 

Mr.  Longdon  fairly  flushed  with  recognition.  “You’re 
very  deep,  but  with  what  we  perceive— why  doesn’t  he?” 

Mitchy  continued,  visibly, to  have  his  amusement,  which 
might  have  been,  this  time,  and  in  spite  of  the  amalgama- 
tion he  had  pictured,  for  what  “they”  perceived.  But 
lie  threw  off  after  nn  instant  an  answer  clearly  intended  to 
meet  the  case.  “ He  thinks  he  hasn't  the  means.  He  has 
great  ideas  of  wlmt  a fellow  must  offer  a woman.” 

Mr.  Longdon 's  eyes  travelled  awhile  over  the  amenities 
about  him.  “ He  hasn’t  such  a view  of  himself  nlone — ” 

“As  to  make  him  think  lie’s  enough  as  he  stands? 
No,”  said  Mitchy,  “I  don’t  fancy  he  has  a very  awful 
view  of  himself  nlone.  And  since  we  are  burning  this 
incense  under  his  nose,”  he  added,  “it’s  also  my  impres- 
sion that,  he  has  no  private  means.  Women  ih  London 
want  so  much.” 

Mr.  Longdon  was  silent  a little.  “ A very  great  deal,  I 
dare  sny.” 

“Oh,  a tremendous  lot.  They  want  everything.  I 
mean  the  sort  of  women  he  lives  with.  A modest  man— 
who’s  also  poor — isn’t  in  it.  I give  you  that,  at  any  rate, 
ns  his  view.  Tiiere  are  lots  of  them  tlmt  would— and  only 
too  glad— ‘love  him  for  himself’;  but  things  are  much 
mixed,  and  these  not  necessarily  the  right  ones,  and  at  all 
events  he  doesn't  gee  it.  The  result  of  which  is  that  lie’s 
waiting.” 

“Waiting  to  feel  himself  in  love?” 

Mitchy  just  hesitated.  “Well,  we’re  talking  of  mar- 
riage. Of  course  you’ll  say  there  are  women  with  money. 
There  are  ” — he  seemed  for  a moment  to  meditate  — 
“dreadful  ones!” 

The  two  men,  on  this,  exchanged  a long  regard.  “He 
mustn’t  do  that.” 

Mitchy  again  hesitated.  “He  won’t.” 

Mr.  Longdon  had  also  a silence,  which  he  presently  ter- 
minated by  one  of  his  jerks  into  motion.  “He  sha’n’t!” 

Once  more  Mitchy  watched  him  revolve  a little,  but 
now,  familiarly,  yet  with  a sharp  emphasis,  he  himself 
resumed  their  colloquy.  “ See  here,  Mr.  Longdon.  Are 
you  seriously  taking  him  up?” 

Once  more,  at  the  tone  of  this  appeal,  the  old  man  per- 
ceptibly colored.  It  was  as  if  his  friend  had  brought  to 
the  surface  an  inward  excitement,  and  he  laughed  for  em- 
barrassment. “ You  see  things  with  a freedom—!” 

“ Yes,  and  it’s  so  I express  them.  I see  them,  I know, 
with  a raccourci;  but  time,  after  all,  rather  presses,  and  at 
any  rate  we  understand  each  other.  What  I want  now  is 
just  to  say” — and  Mitchy  spoke  with  a simplicity  and 
a gravity  he  had  not  yet  used— “that  if  your  interest  in 
him  should  at  any  time  reach  the  point  of  your  wishing 
to  do  something  or  other  (no  matter  what,  don’t  you  see?) 
for  him—” 

Mr.  Longdon,  as  he  faltered,  appeared  to  wonder,  but 
emitted  a sound  of  gentleness.  “ Yes?” 

“ Why.”  said  the  stimulated  Mitchy,  “do,  for  God’s 
sake,  just  let  me  have  a finger  in  it.” 

Mr.  Longdon’s  momentary  mystification  was  perhaps 
partly  but  the  natural  effect  of  constitutional  prudence. 
“A  finger?” 

“I  mean — let  me  help.”  . 

“Oh!”  breathed  the  old  man  thoughtfully  and  without 
meeting  his  eyes. 

Mitchy,  as  if  with  more  to  say,  watched  him  an  instant; 


“You  gentlemen  dress  so  much.”  said  Mr.  Longdon. 
Mitchy  met  the  explanation  quite  half-way.  '*  / try 
„ok  fiimiV— but  why  should  Apollo  in  person  / 

Mr.  Longdon  weighed  it.  ‘ Do  you  think  him  li***- 
Apolio?”  , , 

•*  The  very  image.  Ask  any  of  the  women. 

“But  do  then  know—?”  , ,,  w. 

• • How  Apollo  must  look?”  Mitchy  considered.  w»)  - 
the  wav  it  works  is  Hint  it's  just  from  Van's  appearance 
they  get  the  lip.  awl  that  tin'll,  (hail  you  see.  they  • 
their  term  of  nanparison.  Isn't  it  what  you  call  .1  Vic, m- 
cireleV  I borrow  a little  their  vice. 

Mr  Longdon.  who.  had  once  more  hern  allested  »K< 

more  si .way.  Then  he  spoke  fiadn  the  ..tliersn  eol 

the  expanse  of  a table  revered  will,  books  fo,  wild,  the 
shelves  had  no  spaeo  -eovr.vd  with  I'orl  olras.  wul.  wadi, 
worn  leather-cased  boxes,  will,  documents  in  neat  piles. 


here  be.cufftes.  , 

Hearing  the  sttf  door  by  winch  lie  had  entered, 

he  looked  round  ; but  It  at  first  only  to  admit 

Vamlerbank’s  servant.  “Itfs*e3i-onkenbam!”  the  man 
announced  ; on  which  the  t\Vo  gentlemen  in  the  room 
were — audibly,  almost  violently— jHWJjlkded  iQt°  a union 
of  surprise. 

XI. 

Whatever  shewas.it  would  have  seemed.  If aids  was 
not  easily  abashed,  for,  though  she  drew  up  an  instant  o« 
failing  to  find  in  the  room  the  person  whose  invitation 
had  obeyed,  she  advanced  the  next  moment  as  if  either  of 
the  gentlemen  before  her  would  answer  as  well.  “ How 
do  you  do  Mr.  Mitchy?  How  do  you  do  Mr.  Longdon? 
She*  made  no  difference  for  them,  speaking  to  the  elder, 
whom  she  had  not  yet  seen,  as  if  they  were  already  ac- 
quainted. There  was.  moreover,  in  the  air  of  that  person- 
age at  this  juncture  little  to  invite  such  a confidence:  he 
appeared  lo  h£fe  been  startled,  in  the  oddest  manner,  into 
stillness  and  bolding  out  no  band  to  meet  her.  only  stared 
rather  stiffly  and  without  a smile.  An  observer  disposed 
to  interpret  the  scene  might  have  fancied  him  a trifle  put 
off  by  the  girl’s  familiarity,  or  even,  as  by  a singular  effect 
of  ]ieJ*  self -.possession,  stricken  into  deeper  diffidence.  1 his 
self  possession,  however,  took, on  her  own  part,  no  account 
of  any  awkwardness;  it  seemed  the  greater  from  the  fact 
that  she  was  almost  unnaturally  grave;  and  it  overflowed 
iu  the  immediate  challenge,  “Ho  you  mean  to  say  van 
isn’t  here?— I’ve  come  without  mother— she  said  I could, 
to  see  him,"  siie  went  on.  addressing  herself  more  partic- 
ularly to  Mitchy.  “ But  she  didn’t  say  I might  do  any- 
thing of  that  sort  to  see  you."  _ , . tl  . 

If  there  was  something  serious  in  Nanda  and  something 
blank  in  their  companion,  there  was.  superficially  at  least, 
nothing  in  Mr.  Mitchett  but  his  usual  flush  of  gavety. 
“Did  she  really  send  you  off.  this  wav.  nlone?  1 htu 
while  the  girl’s  face  met  his  own  with  the  clear  confession 
of  it  “ Isn’t  she  too  splendid  for  anything?  he  asked  w ith 
immense  enjoyment.  “What  do  you  suppose  is  her 
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^XT?ZgJ"ST  What  do  you  suppose  ..  her 
“it  was  a houed 

fellow-visitor  stood  quill  unconscio  j A„  CXpresslon 


«Xs™ted  me  .wfuHjr  to ladled  tvill, 
•*  -"**  - "' a 

cat)  or  an  nimiibita  , , cl„f  Mitchy  inquired. 

::-S:;u,cwaik«i ’'  siie  ;««  »<*.  *•«»„» 

“ Mother  wants  me  to  ev1®ljj.llj\g'  <•  oh  yes,  we  must, 

“Even  to  walk!  Mitchv  S ' fjig  ingenious ob- 

in  these  times,  keep  up  our  vvnlk  B-  detected  in 

Sil^K^vS&^rits  a want  of  mere 

mention  of  lier  mother,  a d9.  wbat  si„.  did,  while 

Longdon’s  manner  or  of  h ejtlier  a seat,  practical- 

the  two  men, without ' Vision,  was  te  give 

ly  lost  themselves  .in their  dee  * 8 M thc  b„oU-3,  pic- 

!K«s^^-«srs*a 

it  charming  here?  »> 11  11  ' was  just  a faint 

perhaps  than  achteved,  n t maan  while  had  placed 

tlitfLt^water’ above^thc  lklle  silver  lamp  and  left  thc 
r°?mDo  you  suppose  there's  anything  thematterf On^t 
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hank,  whose  hand.  1,n”ekver;  erecfwl'th  £ g“P  u,at  ^ 

peared  to  confirm  ,.n n»P« hia  visitor  was  so 
in  their  contact,  a strange  1 ii,„b.  It  brought  to 

agitated  as  to  he  trcmbl  >6 I™ ,e  \ r But  even  as  he 
his  lips  a kind  ejaculation  1 *1  witb  a smile 

spoke  Mr.  Longdon’s  face,  9‘'>  Pa  e'Xate  him  not  to 
that  was  not  all  pain,  8ee'‘,ed  rcquire  more  than  this 
notice;  and  lie  was  not  a nan to req  ■ ,,  id.  ‘Why 

to  achieve  a divination  as  deep  ns  we,„  he  asked 

we’ve  all  been  scatters  , ,'n  at  i10nie,  your  mother 

ofNandn.  " Mr  Longdon  luta  } myself  liave  been 

and  father  havc^hecn  PfO  ^ kppM  u’/  parjs,  and  you— oh 


shook  hands  wilh  him.  ^ “ 


yes.  I know  where  ^"’.^-therc  has  been  such  a row 
“Ah  we  all  know  that— mere 
made  about  it !’’  Mitchy  said.  . „ Nanda  replied. 

to  appear  to  have  pulltal  attention  to  his  tea.  It 

upon  his  sofa  nnd  g‘vlI1K  “ . <)f  showing  himself  at 

SSf i rr«  turneron  It,  a henevoient  smile  to  the  gtrl. 
“lint  what,  my  dc“Ii’iVmm°l’.iim  toVnnderbank  and  to 

Mptchy'm-d  tlSrSk^in  fr9m  one  of  these  to  the 
other  “Do  you  think 1 1 ought ;toi myt  appe„red  un- 

certai'if  but  Vanilerhnnk^poke^irst.  ” I don’t  imagine, 

Nnnda,  that  you  really  kuo».  Mitchy  broke 

“No-as  a family,  ) ou  re  perteci.  ^ n(fdrcBfled 
out.  Before  the  fire  ag . ( ^ tremendous 

■•if  1‘i'ari1tyT,“  5 li  fS’t  tell  you  about  Hist.” 

lot.  dtdn  t I?  But  1 m in  i cerla  n vagueness. 

The  old  man  maintained  jet  with  a certa ^ 8_f 

the  attitude  of  amiable  mquiiy.  About 

“ Mitcliv  smiled," about  its  ramifications.  This 
younTlndy  b'm  n tremendous  friendship-and.  m short, 

‘t’"MvVdm.f  Nmi'i^Wl  Vanderbank,  "it's  all  very 

sSSa  it 


but  it  was  to  Nanda  he  spoke.  "Do  you  like  him, 

^sife1* Showed  surprise  at  the  question.  "How  can  I 
know  so  soon?”  „ 

a/fetl‘v°witli  his  eyes  on  her,  became  radiant  to  inler- 
-?He  knows  that  he’s  pierced  to  the  heart!" 

Piet-  “e+,Pl.  with  him,  as  you  call  it,  ’ Vanderbank 
. “ T ,et  0"!?-<  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  things  I’ve  ever 

brought  out,  so  as  wUh  ft  hnpe  tlial  ghe  woul(1 

*<*»•  , Sa  “ Beautiful,  beautiful,  l>eautiful!” 
""“Predrt'ly,’’  Mitchy  continued,  “the  victim  done  for 

by  oneginuceof  thegoddess^  d ^ oUl(Jr  triend 

Nanda,  motipn  iss  in ■ tjfu, ,,  WhJ.  beautiful?" 

* Vamferhaiik  stout  tospeak,  cl.ecked himself.  " 1 won’t 
spod  if.  Ha™  it  from  /.m/"-and,  returning  to  the  old 

“MitShynndNnnda" lookc-il  «l  each  other.  "Hut  isn’t  it 

rt"  "”tfup  Wdthout  answering ; she  slowly  came  away 
, S tni.ip  “I  think  I do  know  if  I like  lam. 

'““veU  you  may ’’  Mitcliy  exclaimed,  “after  ids  put- 
ting U-f-re  you  probably,  on  Ihe  whole,  the  grea.est  of 

y0"AndT.ito'k’now,  I think,  Mr  Mitchy,  that  I likeyti,.’’ 
qi,e  sDoke  without  attention  to  this  hyperbole. 

8 “iTsoile  of  my  ineiTcctmd  attempts  to  he  hridtaiit? 
That’s  a "V  " lie  went  on,"  if  it’s  not  drawn  out  by  the 
lliats  a j }•  . Hntierv  ” She  harl  turned  away 

mere  clumsine  ^ . jf  time  for  his  talk  in  tlie  nir 

Savs  to  l>ra&ed  bim ; she  took  in  vaguely 
SS  books  and  prints  " Why  didn’t  your  mo 

1,1  A^this ^she^agahi 'hmked^at* him.  "Do  you  mention 
hefL  n way  of  alluding  to  something  you  guess  she  must 

ha"That  Fve  always  supposed  I make  your  flesh  creep! 
v ’ Mitchv  admitted;  " I see  that  she  must  have  said 
W volt  ’ Be  nice  to  him,  to  show  him  it  isn’t  qmte  so  biid 
as  ^tlini  !’  Wo  von  are  nice— so  you  always  mil  be  nice. 
Ttnt  1 adore  you  all  the  same,  without  illusions. 


her  now  with.an  evident  “ 1 ? Le“™"e h’Ir  at‘ 


he  were  in  naste  mi  ^uu ' « 

SipliSl  SsfSSsiW 

Ws^vmm 


10 “Hdn'vPo°u!”"lie  cried.  " You  bring  tears  to  my  eyesl” 
" Cun  t^i  girl-  have  friends?"  she  went  on.  I neier 
heard  of  nnvdliing  so  idiotic.”  Giving  him,  however,  no 
chance  to take  lerup  on  this,  she  made  a quick  transition. 
" Mother  didn’t  come  because  she  wants  me  now,  as  she 

TitabTCh"0  ■‘BuFis  this  die  way  for  her  to 

Bb"  aIF  dtat's  aqpther  matter-about  which  you  must  talk 
to  he r 'She  wabds  me  not,  any  more,  to  see  only  wttli  Ui 

• Iff;. . hn,?bflivelireft  it 


^hc"  next'mtautZr  appeared  rather  helplesa 
"Nanda  you  blessed  child,  doyen  mind  making  ft-  How 
tollv  of  vout-are  you  all  right!”  lie  seemed,  with  this, 
for  the  first  time,  to  be  aware  of  somebody  s absence. 

“ Your  mother  isn’t  coming!  She  let  you  come  alone? 
How  lolly  of  her!"  Pulling  off  her  gloves,  she  bad  come 
immediately  to  liis  assistance;  on  which, .quitting ^the 
t ilde  and  laying  hands  oil  Mr.  Longdon  s shoulders  to 
push  him  toward  a sofa,  he  continued  to  talk  to  sound 
a note  of  which  tlie  liumor  was  the  exaggeration  qfjiis 
flurrv  " How  jolly  of  you  to  he  willing  lo  come— most 
Siy  klml7  I hope  she  isn’t  ill!  Do,  Mitchy,  lie 
down/  Down,  Mitchy,  down!— that’s  the  only  w«J  t? 
keen  you  " He  laid  waited  for  no  account  of  Mrs.  Brook- 
enlmm’s  healih.  and  it  might  have  been  apparent— s(H 
to  our  sharp  spectator— that  lie  found  nothing  wonderful 
in  Narnia’s  unsupported  arrival.  ...... 

" I can  make  tea  beautifully,  she  said  from  behind  her 

table.  "Mother  showed  me  how  this  morning. 

" This  morning!”— and  Mitcliy, who,  before  tlie  fire  and 
still  erect,  had  declined  to  be  laid  low,  greeted  the  simple 
remark  with  uproarious  mirth.  “ Dear  young  lady,  you  re 
the  most  delicious  family!” 


; most  fleiicious  luiiniy  i * 

“ She  showed  me  at  breakfast  about  the  little  things  to 
do  She  thought  I might  have  to  make  it  here  and  told 
me  to  offer,”  tlie  girl  went  on.  “I  haven  t yet  «ione  it 
this  way  at  home— I usually  have  my  tea  upstairs.  1 hey 
hrin*  it  up  in  a cup.  all  made  and  very  weak,  with  a piece 
of  bread  and-butter  in  the  saucer.  That’s  because  I in  so 
voung  Tisliy  uevtr  lets  me  touch  hers,  either;  so  wp 
had  to  make  up  for  lost  time.  That’s  what  mother  said  • 
—she  followed  up  her  story,  and  her  young  distinctness 
had  clearly  something  to  do  with  a certain  pale  concentra- 
tion in  Mr.  Longdon’s  face.  “Mother  isn’t  ill,  hut  she 
told  me  already  yesterday  she  wouldn’t  come.  She  said 
it’s  really  all  for  me.  I'm  sure  I hope  it  is!** — with  which 
there  flickered  in  her  eyes,  dimly  hut  perhaps  all  the  more 
prettily,  the  first  intimation  they  had  given  of  the  light  of 
laughter.  “ She  told  me  you  would  understand.  Mr. Van 
— from  something  you’ve  said  to  her.  Its  to  see  Mr. 
Lotmdon  without.— she  thinks— her  spoiling  it.” 

“Oh.  my  dear  child,  * spoiling  it’!”  Vanderbank  pro- 
tested as  he  took  a mp  of  tea  from  her  to  carry  to  their 
friend.  “ When  did  your  mother  ever  spoil  anything?  I 
told  her  Mr  Longdon  wanted  to  see  you.  but  I didn’t  say 
anything  of  his  not  yearning  also  for  the  rest  of  the 
family." 

A sound  of  protest  rather  formless  escaped  nom  the 
gentleman  named,  hut  Narnia  continued  to  carry  out  her 
duly.  ” Sin*  told  me  to  ask  why  he  hadn’t  been  again  to 
see  her.  Mr.  Mit<  hv.  sugar?— isn’t  that  the  way  to  say  it? 
Three  lumps?  You're  like  me.  only  that  1 more  often 
take  five.”  Mitchy  had  dashed  forward  for  his  tea;  she 
ave  it  to  him;  then  she  added,  with  her  eves  on  M 


tL^ right,  that:,  right,  my  dear  young  lady:  never, 
never  give  up  a friend  for  anything  any  one  says!  Itwa£ 
Miich v w ho  rang  out  with' this  lively  wisdom,  the  op 
of  which  on  Mr.  Longdon— unless  indeed  it  was  the  actiop 
nf  something  else — was  to  make  that  personage,  in  a n\a  i* 
ner  that  held  tlie  others  watching  Him  in  d shglit  auspepse, 
suddenly  spring  to  his  feet  agajn,  put  dowui  ins  teacup 
carefullv  on  a table  near  him  and  then,  witltput  a word 
a9  if  no  one  had  been  present  quietly  H?? 

disanoear  through  the  door  left  open  on  Yanderbank^ 
entrance.  It  opened  .into  a second,  a smaller  sitting- 
room,  '"to  which  the  eyes  of  bis  companions  followed 

b'“ What’s  the  matter!”  Nanda  asked.  "Has  be  been 

la  "'Heir  rum,’ my  dear  Van.”  Mitchy  said;  “but  you’re 
right— of  a charm,  a distioctiool  In  short  just  the  sort  of 

sort  of  tiling  we  ‘ want’— I dare  say!”  Vander- 
bank  laughed.  “But  it’s  not  the  sort  of  thing  thats  to 
be  bad  for  the  asking,  and  we  sbnll  be  mighty  lucky  if  we 

CaMUcliy'  turned  with  amusement  to  Nanda  “Van  lias 
invented  him,  and,  witb  the  naluind  greed. of  tlie  inventor 
won’t  let  us  have  him  cheap.  Well*  he  went  on,  1 11 

piiy  my  share  of  the  expense.”  - * , . „ 

“ The  difficulty  is  that  he  8 so  much  too  good  foi  us, 
Vanderbank  explained.  • l4  ' ' . t 

“Ungrateful  wretch,”  his  friend  cried,  thats  just 
what  I’ve  been  telling  him  that  you  are!  Let  the  return 
you  make  not  be  to  deprive  me—!” 

“ Mr  Van’s*  not  at  all  too  good  for  me,  if  you  mean 
that,”  Nanda  broke  in.  She  had  finished  her  tea  making 
and  leaned  back  in  her  chair  with  her  hands  folded  on  the 
edge  of  .the  tray.  , , 

Vanderbank  only  smiled  at  her  in  silence,  but  Mitchy 
took  it  up.  “There's  nobody  too  good  for  yoji,  of  course; 
oniv  you'je  not  quite,  don’t  you  know?  in  our  set.  lou  re 
in  Gicndon’s.  I know  what  you’re  going  to  say— 
that -&he  .hasn't  got  any  set,  that  she’s  just  .a  loose  little 
white  thvyver  dropped  on  the  indifferent  bosom  of  the 
world.  Bqt  you’re  the  small  sprig  of  tender  green  that, 
added  to  hcr.  makes  her  immediately  ‘ compose 

' ■ -**•-  1 Linil.inaa  “ W llllt 


,diew  together  again  the  covers  °*.  WbnH  alwavi  nj  glml 
dnliheration  in  her  movements.  1 suau  aiwags  v t 

® arrived  no  sound  of  voices, 


Lmoolnn’s,  which  sin-  had  had  no  difficulty  iu  catching:  answer. 

“ She  told  me  to  ask  you  all  sorts  of  things."  Vandcrhimk,  whose  handsome  face  had  a thou 

The  old  man  had  got  up  to  take  his  cup  fromVamle-  io«b<„i  « trill.*  «Wntlv  from  one  ..f  tl..*m  tl 


KU}tl  to  ncr.  inaKes  uei  iiiiiih:uihm.-i*  v 
Nanda  looked  at  him  with  her  cold  kindness, 
nonsense  you  do  talk!” 

“Your  tone  is  sweet  to  me,”  he  returned,  “as  showing 
that  you  don’t  think  me,  either,  too  good  for  you.  No  one, 
remember,  will  take  that  for  your  excuse  when  the  world 
some  day  sees  me  annihilated  by  your  having  put  an  end 
to  our  so  harmless  relations.” 

The  girl  appeared  to  lose  herself  a moment  in  the  abys- 
mal humanity  over  .which  bis  fairly  fascinating  ugliness 
played  like  the  whirl  of  an  eddy.  “ Martyrl”  she  ex- 
claimed. gently.  But  there  was  no  smile  With  it.  She 
turned  to  Vanderbank,  who,  during  the  previous  minute, 
had  moved  toward  the  neighboring  room,  then,  hesitating, 
taking  counsel  of  discretion,  had  come  back  a little  ner- 
vously. “ What  is  the  matter?” 

••  What  do  you  want  to  get  out  of  him,  you  wretch?” 
Mitchy  went  ou  as  their  host,  for  an  instant,  produced  no 
answer. 

dit  in  it, 


P-u-r 

gave  you  my  message.”  . 

“Oh  yes,  she  told  me  some  humbug.  vgincere 

"The humbug  then  was  in  the  '.nna  Thinv^I  recotmik 
speech  took  from  herself.  Site  glve9„t}*'ng  :timlrfB“  and 
rather  that  sound.  It’s  her  've.u*‘"Xn1rer  Ali  the  more 
perhaps  even,  one  may  say,  hei  <mDgc ■ . supposed 

reason  you  should  help  her,  as  I belie  y “ ^ ,.0uPare,” 
to  be  doing,  areu  t you?  I hope  you  ie  j 
lie  earnestly  added.  , * j wuh  niae- 

He  had  spoken  this  time  gtayelv  enmigli, . \Jy 

nificent  gravity  Nanda  replied.  I nave  l»el gj,e 
is  sure  I have.  That’s  what  Tisliy  best  tiling 

says  that  lo  be  with  some  nice  girl  is  really  tl 

f°Poor  Mitchy’s  face,  hereupon,  would  have  been  inhT 
eating,  would  have  been  distinctly  '?'!cl""g^b  » )|C  re- 
eyes;  but  Nanda's  were  not  heedful  of  it.  ' ,.  ,]iat 
turned  after  an  inslant  and  wiiliout  profane  mill  , 
seems  to  me  Hie  best  tiling  for  any  onc-  , , - „x,,ms 
Vanderbank,  however,  might  have  f ' . 

Sion,  for  Vanderbank  now  reappeared  smi i nig . » „ 

as  if  struck  by  their  intimacy.  “ Ho  * , ,/g,  .i„g 

up!"  Then  to  Nanda,  persuasively:  Do  J°u  »'■«_!>  ,t’s 
to  him  in  there!  I want  him  so  really  to  see  J 
quite,  yon  know,  wlmt  lie  came  for  t0  nie! 

Nanda  seemed  to  wonder.  What  will  lie 
Anything  dreadful?”  . 

“ He’ll  tell  you  wlmt  I meant  just  n™-  t ,j  nic 

"Oh,”  said  Nanda,  "if  he's  a person  * “ “J  ““  cnl 
sometimes  what  you  mean — ! ttb 

qU"CAnd°can’t  I hear!"  Mitchy  asked  of  his  host 

me.”  Vanderbank  had  pasS> 

liim  to  a seat  again,  and  was  casting  about  fo  t, 

“ Be  quiet  and  smoke,  and  I'll  tell  you.  . „ 

Mitcliy,  on  Hie  sofa,  received,  with  medita  ton . 

"Will  site  imdcistaiui?  She  has  everything 
but  one.”  he  added.  “ But  that’s  halt.  » Wbat 

Vanderbank,  before  him,  lighted  for  hunseii. 
is  it?  ’ 

“ A touch  of  humor.” 


“ Oh  yes,  she’s  serious.”  . „ 

Mitchy  smoked  a little.  “ She’s  tragic.  etnpty 

His  friend,  at  the  fire,  watched  a moment  the  1 
portion  of  the  other  room,  then  walked  » oVsther  odd- 
door  u light  push  that  all  but  closed  it.  t j just 

he  remarked  as  he  came  back  — “ that  s q »• 

said  to  him.  But  lie  won’t  invoke  the  comic  sen  • 


“Is  it  the  shock  of  the  resemblance  to ' re- 

lotlier?”  Vanderbank  had  asked  of  Mr,  h g back 
- • The  old  man,  with  “ s •„ 


mot... 

ioinit»<  him  in  bis  retreat 
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answer,  he  showed  his  face,  there  were  tears  in  his  eyes 
His  answer,  in  fact,  was  just  these  tears,  the  significance  of 
which  Vanderhank  immediately  recognized.  "It’s  still 
greater  then  than  you  gathered  from  her  photograph.” 

“ It’s  the  most  extraordinary  thing  in  the  world.  * I’m 
too  absurd  to  he  so  upset”— Mr.  Longdon  smiled  through 
Ids  tears—'*  but  if  you  had  known  Lady  Julia  you  would 
understand.  It’s  she  again,  as  I first 'knew  lier,  to  the 
life;  and  not  only  in  feature,  in  stature,  in  color,  in  move- 
ment. but  in  every  bodily  mark  and  sign,  in  every  look 
of  the  eyes,  above  all-^oh,  to  a degree!— in  the  sound,  in 
the  charm,  of  the  voice.”  He  spoke  low  and  confiden- 
tially, but  with  an  intensity  that  now  relieved  him— he 
was  restless  in  his  emotion.  He  moved  about,  in  his  ex- 
citement, gently,  as  if  with  a sacred  awe— as  if.  but  a 
few  steps  away,  he  lmd  been  in  the  very  presence. 

• She’s  all  Lady  Julia.  There  isn’t  a touch  of  her  mo- 
ther. It’s  unique— an  absolute  revival.  I see  nothing  of 
her  father,  either— I see  nothing  of  any  one  else.  Isn’t  it 
thought  wonderful  by  every  one?”  lie'  went  on.  “ Why 
didn’t  you  tell  me?” 

•To  have  prepared  you  a little?”— Vanderhank  felt* 
almost  guilty.  “I  see— I should  have  liked  to  do  so; 5 
though,”  he  added,  smiling.  **I  might  so,  by  putting  you 
on  your  guard,  have  caused  myself  to* lose  what,1  if  you’ll 
allow  me  to  say  so,  strikes  mo  as  one  of  the  most  touch- 
ing tributes  I’ve  ever  seen  rendered  to  a woman.  In 
fact,  however,  how  could  I know?  I never  saw  Ladv 
Julia,  and  you  had.  in  advance,  all  the  evidence  that  I 
could  have:  the  portrait— pretty  bad.  in  the  taste  of  the 
time,  I admit— and  the  three  or  four  photographs  that, 
with  it,  you  must  have  noticed  at  Mrs.  Brook’s.  These 
things  must  have  compared  themselves,  for  you,  with 
my  photograph,  in  there,  of  the  granddaughter.  The 
similarity,  of  course,  we  had  all  observed,  but  it  has 
taken  your  wonderful  memory  and  your  admirable  vision 
to  pul  into  it.  all  the  detail. ’’ 

Sir.  Longdon  thought  a moment,  giving  a dab  with  his 
pocket  handkerchief.  ‘ Veiy  true  — you’re  quite* right. 
It’s  far  beyond  any  identity  in  the  pictures.  But  why 
did  you  tell  me,”  he  added  more  sharplv,  “that  she  Isn’t 
beautiful?” 

“You’ve  deprived  me,”  Vundcrbunk  laughed;  “of  the 
power  of  expressing  civilly  any  surprise  at  your  finding 
her  so.  But  I said  to  you,  please  remember,  nothing 
that  qualified  a jot  my  sense  of  the  curious  character  of 
her  face.  I have  always  positively  found  in  it  a recall  of 
the  type  of  the  period  you  must  be  thinking  of.  It  isn't 
a bit  modern.  It’s  a face  of  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence—” 

“ It’s  a face  of  Gainsborough!”  Mr.  Longdon  returned 
with  spirit.  “ Lady  Julia  herself  harked  back.” 

Vanderhank,  clearly,  was  equally  touched  and  amused. 

“ Let  us  say  at  once  that  it’s  a face  of  Raphael. " ... 

His  old  friend’s  hand  was  instantly  on  his  arm.  “ Thai’s  ‘ 
exactly  what  I often  said  to  myself  of  Lady  Julia’s.” 

“The  forehead's  a little  too  high,”  said  Vanderbaiik. 

“But  it's  just  that  excess,  that,  with  the  exquishe'eyes 
and  the  particular  disposition,  round  it,  of  the  fair  hair, 
makes  tl»e  individual  grace,  makes  the  beauty  of  the  re- 
minder.” 

On  his  letting  go  of  Vanderbatik’s  arm  the  young’  man 
held  him,  as  an  encouragement  to  confidence,  by-hisown.  . 
“It's  a face  that  should  have-the  long  side- ringlets  of 
1830.  It  should  have  the  rest  of  the  personal  arrange- 
ment, the  pelisse,  the  shape  of  bonnet,  the  sprigged 
muslin  dress  and  the  cross-laced  sandals.  It  should  have 
arrived  in  a pea-green  * tilbury,’  and  it  should  be  a reader 
of  Mrs.  RadclilTe.  Aud  all  this  to  complete  the  Raphael!” 

Mr.  Longdon,  who,  relieved  by  expression,  had  begun 
to  recover  himself,  looked  hard  a moment  at  his  compan- 
ion. “ How  you’ve  observed  her!” 

Vanderhank  met  it  without  confusion.  “Whom  haven’t 
I observed?  Do  you  like  her?”  he  theu  rather  oddly  and 
abruptly  asked. 

The  old  man  broke  away  again.  “How  can  I tell — 
with  such  disparities?” 

“The  manner  must  he  different,”  Vanderhank  sug- 
gested. “And  the  things  she  says.” 

His  visitor  was  before  him  again.  “ I don’t  know  what 
to  make  of  them.  They  don’t  go  with  the  rest  of  her. 
Lady  Julia,”  said  Mr.  Longdon.  “ was  rather  shy.” 

On  this  too  his  host  could  meet  him.  “ She  must  have 
been.  And  Nanda — yes,  certainly — doesn’t  give  that  im- 
pression.” 

“On  the  contrary.  But  Lady  Julia  was  gay!”  he  add- 
ed. with  an  eagerness  that  made  Vanderhank  smile.  m 

“ I can  also  see  that.  Nanda  doesn’t  joke.  ’ And  yet, 
the  young  man  continued  with  his  exemplary  candor 
" we  mustn’t  speak  of  her,  must  we?  as  if  she  wtre'bold 
and  grim.”  # , 

Mr.  Longdon  fixed  him.  “ Do  you  think  she’s  fwd? 

They  had  preserved  their  dropped  tone  and  might,  with 
their  heads  together,  have  been  conferring  a9  the  party 
“out”  in  some  game  with  the  couple  in  the  other  room. 
“Yes.  Sad.”  But  Vnnderbank  broke  off.  “I’ll  send  her 

to  you.”  Thus  it  was  he  had  come  back  to  her. 

Nanda,  on  joining  Mr.  Longdon,  went  straight  to  the 
point.  “ He  says  it’s  so  beautiful— what  you  feel  on  see- 
ing me:  if  tlmt  is  what  he  meant.”  The  bid  iiiau  saiu 
nothing  again,  at  first;  he  only  smiled  at  lier,  but  JcsS 
strangely  now,  and  then  appeared  t'o  look  about  him  for 
some  place  where  she  could  sit  near  him.  There  was  a 
sofa  in  this  room  too,  on  which,  observing  it,  she  quickl y t 
sank  down,  so  that  they  were  presently  together,  placed  , 
a little  sideways  and  face  to  face.  She  had  shown  perhaps 
that  she  supposed  him  to  have  wished  to  take  her  band, 
but  he  forbore  to  touch  her.  only  letting  her  feel  all  the 
kindness  of  his  eyes  and  their  long,  backward  vision. 
These  things  she  evidently  felt  soon  enough;  she  went  on 
before  he  had  spoken.  “ I know'  how  well  you  knew  my 
grandmother.  Mother  has  told  me  — and  I in  so  glad. 
She  told  me  to  say  to  you  that  she  wants  you  to  tell  me. 
Just  a shade,  at  this,  might,  over  the  old  man  s face,  have 
appeared  to  drop;  bill  who  was  there  to  detect  wheiner 
the  girl  observed  it?  It  didn’t  prevent,  at  any  rate.  Her 
completing  her  statement.  “That’s  why,  to-day,  si 
wished  me  to  come  alone.  She  wished  you  to  have  me, 
she  said,  all  to  yourself.”  a .... 

No.  dochlwlJ.  die  was  not  d.y:  tlmt.  mule  reflection 
was  in  Hie  air'an  instant.  "That,  no  doubt,  is  the  brat 
wav.  I thank  her  very  much.  I called,  after  having 
the'  honor  of  dinimr-I  called.  I think,  three  limes,  he 
went  on.  with  a sodden  displacement  of  the  question, 

" bin  I had  the  misfortune,  each  time,  to  miss  her. 

She  kept  looking  at  him  with  her  intense  voum!  cli.ll- 
ness  “ I didn't  know  about  that.  Mother  thinks  silts 
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more  at  home  than  almost  any  one.  She  docs  it  on  pur- 
pose. she  knows  what  it  is.”  Nanda  pursued, with  her  per- 
tLctgiavity  -for  people  to  be  disappointed  of  finding  her.” 

Oh  I shall  find  her  yet,"  said  Mr.  Longdon.  “ And 
then  I hope  I shall  also  find  you." 

She  appeared  simply  to  consider  the  possibility  and, 
arter  an  instant,  to  think  well  of  it.  “ I dare  say  you  will 
now,  for  now  I shall  be  down.”  * } 

Her  companion  just  blinked.  “ In  the  drawing-room 
you  mean— always?”  6 

It  was  <ihltc  what  she  meant.  ‘ 1 Always.  I shall  see 
all  the  people  who  cotne.  It  will-lie  a great  thing  for  me. 

I want  to  hear  all  the  talk.  Mr.  Mitchett  says  1 'ought  to 
—that  it  helps  to  forth  the  young  mind.  I hoped,  for 
that  reason,  ' she  went  on,  with  the  directness  that  made 
her  honesty  almost  violent  — “I  hoped  there  would  be 
more  people  here  to-day.'” 

“ I ni  very  ghul  thefe  are  not  ’’—the  old  hum  rang  equal- 
ly, clear.  “ Mr.  Vanderhank  kindly  arranged  the  matter 
forme  just  this  way.  I met  hjm  at  dinner,  ut  your  mo- 
ther s,.  three’  weeks  ago,  and  he  brought  me  home  here 
lliflf  night,  when,  as  knowing  you  so  differently,  we  took 
the  liberty  of  talking  you  all  over.  .It  lmd  the  effect,  na- 
tnrallv,  of  making  me  want  to  begin  with  you  afresh— 
only  that  seemed  difficult  too  without  further  help.  This 
lie  good-naturedly  offered  nie;  he  said” — and  Mr.  Long- 
don recovered  his  spirits  to  repeat  it— “ • Hang  it,  I’ll  have 
them  here  for  vou!’” 

“I  see— he  knew  we  would  come.”,  Then  she  caught 
herself  up.  “ But  we  haven’t  come,  have  we  ?”  . 

“Oh.  it’s  all  right— it’s  ull  right.  To  me  the  occasion 
is  brilliant  and  the  affluence  great/  I’ve  had  such  talk 
with  those  young  men — ” 

“ I see”— she  was  again  prompt,  but.beyond  any  young 
person  lie  had  ever ‘met  she  might  have  si  ruck  him  as 
literal.  “You’re  not  used  to  such  talk.  Neither  am  I. 
It’s  rather  wonderful,  isn’t  it?  They’re  thought  awfully 
clever.  Mr.  Van  and  Mr.  Mitehy.  Do 'you  lilte  them  ?’” 
she  pushed  on. 

Mr.  Longdon,  who,  as  compared  with  hef,  might  have 
struck  a spectator  as  infernally  subtle,  took  an. instant  to 
think.  “ I’ve  never  met  Mr.  Mitchett  before.” 

' “ Well,  he  always  thinks  one  “doesn’t  like  him,”  Njinda 
explained.  “ But  one  does.  Outfought  to,”  she  added. 
Her  companion  had  another  pause.  “ He  likes  you" 
Oh,  Mr.  Longdon  needn’t  have  hesitated!  “I  know  he 
does.  He  has  told  mother.  He  has  told’lots.of  people.” 

“ He  has  told  even  you,”  Mr.  Longdpu  smiled. 

“ Yes— but  that  isn’t  the  same.  1 don’t  think  he’s  a bit 
dreadful;”- she  pursued.  Still,  there  wash 'greater  interest.  * 
**  Do  you  like  Mr.  Van  ?” 

This  time  her  interlocutor  indeed  hung  fire.  “How  can 
I tell  ? He  dilzzles  me.”  . , . 

“ But  don’t  you  like  that?”  Then  before  lie  could  really 
say:  “Ypu’re  afraid  he  may  be  false  ?” 

At  tills  lie  fairly  laughed.  “ You  go  to  the  point!”  She  t 
just  colored,  to  have  amused  him  so,  but; lie  quickly  went ' 
on:  “ I think  one  has  a little  natural  uervousuess  at  being 
carried  off  one’s  feet.  I’m  afraid  I’ve  always  liked  too 
much  to  see  where  I’m  going.” 

“And  you  don’t,  with  him  ?”  . She  spoke  with  her 
curious,  hard  interest.  " I understand.  But  I think  I ' 
like  to  be  dazzled.” 

“Oh,  you’ve  got  time— you  can  come, round  again;, 
you’ve  a margin  fdr  accidents,  Tor  disappointments  and  , 
recoveries;  you  can  take  one  tiling  with ’‘another.  But 
I’ve  only  my  last  little  scrap.” 

“ Aiid  you  want  to  make  no  mistakes — I see.” 

“Well — I’m  too  easily  upset.” 

“All,  so  am  I,”  said  Nanda.  “I  assure  you  that,  in 
spite  of  what  you  say,  I want  to  make  no  mistakes  either., 
I’ve  seen  a great  many— though  you  mightn't  think  it.” 
she ' persisted  ; “I  really  know  what  they  may  be.  Do 
you  like  met"  she  brought  forth.  But  even  on  this  she 
spared  him  too  ; a look  appeared  to  have  been  enough  for 
her.  “How  can  you  say,  of  course,  already?— if  you 
can’t  say  for  Mr.  Van.  I mean  ns  you’ve  seen  him  so  much. 
When.he  asked  me  just  now  if  I liked  you,  I told  him  it 
was  too  soon.  Bui  it  isn’t,  now  ; you  see  it  goes  fast. 

I do  like  you.”  She  gave  him  no  time  to  acknowledge 
this  tribute,  but,  asf  if  it  were  a matter  of  course,  tried 
him  quickly  with  something  else.  “ Can  you  say  if  you 
like  mother  ?”  . , 

He  could  meet  it  pretty  well  now.  • “There  are  immense 

reasons  why  I should.”  ..  , - 

••Yes— I know  about  them,  as  1 mentioned : mother 
has  told  me.”  But  what  she  bad  to  put  to  him  kept  up 
his  surprise.  “ Hftve  reasons  anything  to  do  with  it?,  I 
don’t  believe  you  like  her  !”  she  exclaimed.  “ She  doesn  t 

tldnk  so.”  she  added.  ■ :>  ■ 

The  old  man’s  face,  at  last,  partly  bewildered  partly 
reassured  showed  even  more  something  finer  still  in  the 
effect  she  produced.  “ Into  what  mysteries  you  plunge! 

“Oh  we  do;  that’s  what  every  one  says  of  us.  We 
discus*  everything  nqd  every  one— we’re  always  discuss- 
ing each  other/  I think  we  must  be  rather  celebrated  for 
it!  and  it’s  a kind  »»f  trick-isn’.t  it?— tl.nl  s catching.  But 
don’t  you  think  it’s  the  most  interesting  sort  of  talk? 
Mother  says  we  haven’t  any  prejudices.  You  have, 
DrobabJy,  quantities  — and  beautiful  ones:  so  perhaps  I 
oughtn’t  to  toll  you.  But  you’ll  find  out  for  yourself. 

* Yes— Tm  rather  slow;  but  I generally  end  by  finding 
out."  And  Tvc  got,  thank  Heaven,’”  said  Mr.  Longdon, 
“plenty  of  prejudices.’’  . . * • • T , 

“ Then ‘I  hope  you’ll  tell  me  some  of  them,  Nanda  re- 
plied, iu  a tone  evidently  marking  how  much  lie  pleased 

••Alt  you  must  do  as  I do — you  must  find  out  for 
yourself  Your  resemblance  to  your  grandmother  is 
nuite  prodigious.”  he  immediately  added.  • 

M "That's  what  I wfsb  you’d ‘tell  me  about— your  recol- 
lection of  her  and  your  wonderful  feeling  about  her. 
Mother  has  told  me  tilings,  but  tlmt  I should  have  some- 
thing straight  from  you  is  exactly  what  she  also  wants. 
Mv  grandmother  must  have  been  awfully  nice,  the  girl 
rambled  on,  “and  I somehow  don’t  see  myself  at  all  as 
the  same  sort  of  person.”  n 

“Oh,  I don’t  say  you’re  in  the  least  the  same  sort:  an 
I allude  to,”  Mr.  Longdon  returned,  “is  the  miracle  of  the 
physical  heredity.  Nothing  could  be  less  like  her  than 

your  manner  and  your  talk.”  , , 

J Nanda  looked  at  him  with  all  her  honesty.  They  ie 
not  so  good,  you  must  think.”  . 

lie  hung  fire  an  instant,  hut  was  as  honest  as  sue. 
“You're  separated  from  her  by  a gulf— and  not  only  of 
time  Personally,  you  see,  you  breathe  a different  air. 


She  thought— she  quite  took  it  in.’  “Of  course.  And 
you  breathe  the  same— the  same  old  one,  I mean  as  mv 
grandmother.”  ’ J 

“The  same  old  one,”  Mr.  Longdon  smiled,  “ns  much 
as  possible.  Some  day  I'll  tell  you  more  of  wliat  you 
desire.  I can’t  go  into  it  now.” 

" Because  I've  upset  you  so?”  Nautili  frankly  asked. 

“ That’s  one  of  the  reasons.” 

" I think  I can  see  anolher  too,”  she  observed  after  a 
moment.  "You’re  not  sure  how  much  I shall  under- 
stand. But  I shall  understand, ’’  she  went  on  “more 
perhaps,  than  you  think.  In  fact,”  she  said  earnestly’ 
"IpKwiiK  to  understand.  I’ve  sonic  imagination.  Had 
my  grandmother?  ’ she  asked.  Her  actual  sequences 
were  not  rapid,  but  she  had  already  anticipated  him. 
“ I ve  thought  of  that  before,  because  I put  the  same 
question  to  mother.” 

“ And  what  did  your  mother  say?” 

Imagination — dear  mamma?  Not  a grain !’  ” 

The  old  mun  showed  a faint  flush.  “ Your  mother 
then  has  a supply  that  makes  up  for  it." 

.The  girl  fixed  him,  on  this,  with  a deeper  attention. 
“ You  don’t  like  her  having  said  that.” 

Ills  color  came  stronger,  though  a slightly  strained 
smile  did  what  it  could  to  diffuse  coolness.  “ I don’t 
care  a single  scrap,  my  dear,  in  respect  to  the  friend  I’m 
speaking  of,  for  any  judgment  but  iny  own.” 

“ Not  even  for  her. daughter’s?" 

“ Not  even  for  her  daughter’s.”  Mr.  Longdon  had  not 
spoken  loud,  biit  he  rang  as  dear  ns  a bell. 

Nanda,  for  admiration  of  it,  broke  almost  for  the  first 
lime  into  the  semblance  of  a smile.  “ You  feel  os  if  my 
grandmother  were  quite  your  property!” 

“Oli,  quite.” 

“ I say— that's  splendid!” 

“I’m  glad  you  like  it,”  he  answered  kindly. 

The  very  kindness  pulled  her  up.  “Excuse  my  speak- 
ing so.  but  I'm  sure  you  know  what  1 mean.  You  mustn’t 
think,”  slio  eagerly  continued,  “ that  mother  won’t  also 
want  tri  hear  you.” 

“ On,  the  subject  of  Lady  Julia?”  He  gently,  but  very 
effectively;  shook  his  head.  “ Your  mother  shall  never 
hear  nie.” 

Nanda  appeared  to  wonder  at‘ it  an  instant,  and  it  made 
her  completely  grave  again.  “ It  will  be  all  for  met” 

“ Whatever  there  may  be  of  it,  my  dear.” 

“ Oh,  I shall  get  it  all  out  of  you,”  she  returned  with- 
out hesitation.  Her  mixture  of  free  familiarity  and  of 
the  .vividness  of  evocation  of  something,  whatever  it  was, 
sharply  opposed — the  little  worry  of  this  contradiction, 
not  altogether  unpleasant/continued  to  fill  his  conscious- 
ness more  discernihly  than  anythiug  else.  It  was  really 
reflected  in  his  quick  In  own  eyes  that  she  alternately 
drew  him  on  and  warned  him  off,  but  also  that  what  they 
were  beginning  more  and  more  to  make  out  was  an  emo- 
tion of.  her  own  trembling  there  beneath  her  tension.  His 
glimpse  of  it  widened — his  glimpse  of  it  fairly  triumphed 
when,  suddenly,  after  this  last  declaration,  she  threw  off 
with  quite  t he  same  accent,  but  quite  another  effect:  “ I’m 
glad  to  be  like  any  one  the  thought  of  whom  makes  you 
so  good!  You  are  good,”  she  continued;  “ I see  already 
hbvy  I shall  feel  it.”  She  stared  at  him  with  tears,  the 
sight  of  which  brought  his  own  straight  back,  so  that 
thus,  for  a moment.. they  sat  there  together. 

“My  dear  child!”  he  at  last  simply  murmured.  But 
he  laid  his  hand  on  her  now,  and  her  owu  immediately 
met  it. 

“ You’ll  get  used  to  me,”  she  said  with  the  same  gentle- 
ness that  the  respouse  of  her  touch  had  tried  to  express; 
“and  I shall  be  so  careful  with  you  that — well,  you’ll 
see!”  She  broke  short  off  with  a quaver,  and  the  next 
instant  she  turned — there  was  some  one  ut  the  door. 
Vanderhank.  still  not  quite  at  his  ease,  had  come  back  to 
smile  upou  them.  Detaching  herself  from  Mr.  Longdon, 
she  got  straight  up  to  meet  him.  “You  were  right,  Mr. 
Van.  It’s  beautiful,  beautiful,  beautiful!” 

[TO  UK  CONTINCKI).] 

ONE  WAY  OF  DOING  IT. 

The  mysteries  of  the  censorship  of  various  European 
literary  and  dramatic  centres  would  make  a volume  of 
disclosures  entertaining  to  all  who  write  plays  and  books 
for  a Jiving.  Every  now  and  then  a betrayal  in  a remi- 
niscence will  indicate  the  underworkings  of  such  state 
machinery,  amusingly.  In  1873-3  the  late  Jules  Simon 
was  Minister  of  the  Fine  Arts,  under  the  Presidency  of 
M.  Thiers.  George  Sand,  aged,  but  still  industriously  an 
atilhor  at  tlmt  time,  lmd  had  a vast  success  with  her  novel 
—now  less  read  than  many  of  her  lietter  1 looks — Madeinoi- 
(telle  de  la  Quintinie.  Not  deterred  by  its  bold  psycho- 
logic topic— the  weakness  of  a priest’s  temperament  under 
temptation— she  had  made  a play  out  of  the  story,  and  it 
was  accepted  at  the  Odeon.  From  the  first  the  piece  was 
seen  in  the  light  of  a delicate  and  undesirable  drama. 
Biit,  as  ill  luck  had  it,  never  had  Madame  Dudevant  been 
so  set  on  lmving  a piece  of  hers  played,  and  never  lmd 
she  been  so  dull  in  recognizing  its  unpleasantness.  The 
play  would  occasion  scandal,  and  give  offence,  beyond 
doubt,  to  the  Church  and  to  all  devout  people;  and  yet 
George  Sami  was  not  an  author  to  be  refused  and  repri- 
manded. Besides  all  this,  Jules  Simon  was  a close  per- 
sonal friend  of  George  Sand,  and  confessed  that  he  did 
not  dare  to  tell  her  the  situation  so  troubling  him.  At 
Inst  an  expedient  occurred.  Simon  sent  for  Duquesnel,  of 
the  Odeon’s  direction.  “Was  everything  ready?”  asked 
Simon,  anxiously.  Everything,  yes;  the  actors  lmd  reach- 
ed the  last  rehearsals,  and  the  scenes  and  costumes  were 
all  .in  completeness— so  said  Duquesnel.  and  asked  if  the 
play  was  really  to  he  interdicted.  “ I Interdict  a play  by 
mv  dear  friend  Madame  Dudevant?  Never!”  cries  Simon. 
• • 'But— all  the  same—”  and  he  looked  expressively  at  Du- 
quesnel. Not  a word  more  was  said.  The  manager  un- 
derstood. and  retired.  The  play  was  never  interdicted; 
but  “Mile,  de  la  Quintinic”  never  was  played.  From  the 
hour  of  that  interview  with  Simon  and  tlmt.  look,  some- 
thing always  Imppeued,  especially  an  illness,  among  the 
members  of  the  cast.  One  by  one  they  were  laid  up  with 
colds,  colics,  rheumatics,  bilious  attacks.  Paint-pots  fell 
on  the  scenery,  and  it  lmd  to  he  repainted,  and  was  not. 
Costumes  were  lost.  Spring  came,  and  the  Odeon  closed 
for  the  vacation.  In  the  autumn  the  drama  “Mauprat” 
was  taken  up,  and  the  run  of  it  was  so  long  that  “Mile, 
de  la  Quintinie”  again  lapsed.  In  1876  George  Sand  died. 
Nobody  knows  where  the  manuscript  of  her  unplayed 
drama  to-day  reposes.  E-  I-  S. 
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The  difference  between  a poor  thing  welj  done  and  an 
excellent  thing  poorly  done  has  seldom  been  more  effec- 
tively illustrated  limn  in  the  two  metropolitan  novelties 
of  the  week.  “On  and  Off,”  with  which  Mr.  Charles 
Frohman’s  new  comedy  company  is  opening  at  the  Mad- 
ison Square  Theatre,  is  an  anonymous  version,  un-Amer- 
icnnized,  of  “ Le  ContrAleur  des  Wagon-Lits.”  Alexandre 
Bisson’s  latest  hit.  “Uncle  Dick.”  which  Mr.  Sol.  Smith 
Russell  is  playing  at  the  Montauk  Theatre.  Brooklyn,  is  a 
naturalized  adaptation  by  Miss  Martha  Morton  from  an 
unnamed  German  original. 

“On  and  Off.”  though  impossible  enough  in  its  main 
situations,  is  a delight  to  the  sense  of  technical  excellence. 


A pretty  discussion  ns  to  plays  and  players  has 
lately  been  brought  about  our  ears.  An  enterpris- 
ing New  York  newspaper  has  been  able  to  make 
out  that,  in  his  lecture  on  “ The  Drama  as  a Fine 
Art,”  Mr.  I.  Znngwill  has  rapped  our  playwrights 
m.  „ . ...  and  managers  on  the  knuckles.  It 

thC  1,ttS  llsed  this  golden  opportunity 
to  fill  its  columns  with  remon- 
strances, some  intelligent  and  good  natured,  oth- 
ers quite  the  reverse,  and  all  from  the  prominent 
members  of  the  most  sensiiive  of  professions.  As 
for  the  playwright,  Mr.  Znngwill  is  reported  as 
saying  that  the  schoolboy  who  defined  a playiarint 
ns  “a  writer  of  plays”  builded  better  than  he 
knew'.  Our  playwrights  steal  their  literature 
from  the  French  drama — and  leave  out  the  litera- 
ture. Mr.  Bronson  Howard,  our  leading  writer 
of  plays,  answers  this  naughty  speech  by  inveigh- 
ing against  young  men  of  letters  who  issue  diplo- 
mas to  themselves  as  critics  of  the  stage,  anti 
argues  that  in  all  ages  the  English  stage  lias  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  literature— whether 
expounded  by  young  men  or  old: 


I have  on  my  shelves  nineteen  collect  ions  of  pi  aye,  moot 
of  them  selected  plays,  practically  covering  the  dramatic 
productions  of  the  English  stage.  Let  nny  one  read  even 
"these  selected  plays  and  hq  will  find  that  trash  predominated 
nt  all  times.  In  the  collection  which  does  not  contain  se- 
lected plays,  but  nil  the  plays  produced  within  a certain 
period,  the  proportion  of  trash  is  simply  enormous. 


It  is  true  enough  that  of  all  the  vast  number  of 
“attractions”  on  our  stage,  only  a few  are  to  be 
classed  as  drama,  and  of  these  few,  fewer  still 
make  any  pretence  of  literary  quality.  That  is 
just  what  Mr.  Znngwill  was  saying!  And  what 
if  he  did  say  it  somewhat  pointedly? 

As  for  the  managers,  the  enterprising  newspa- 
per evidently  represented  Mr.  Znngwill  as  sayiug 
that  they  usually  come  from  the  riffraff,  and  are 
at  best  shopkeepers,  and  that  the  drama  is  in  a 
rapid  decline.  To  this  Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  an- 
swered: 


KATHERINE  FLORENCE, 


Jow  appearing  In  “On  and  Off"  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
New  York. 


lie  married  life  of  one  Oodfray  is  made  miserable  by  his 
treats  in  law.  By  pretending  to  be  occupied  as  inspect- 
nr  of  sleeping-cars  lie  gets  three  nays  a 
Poor  Thiitt!  week  off,  anil  improves  the  opportunity  to 
Well  Done.  1(H1  R divorce  and  sue  for  the  hand  of  a 
>ung  woman  witli  acceptable  parents-in-law.  The  real 
spector,  whose  name  is  also  Oodf ray,  discovers  this  plot, 
nl  by  intimidating  the  pretender,  manages  to  amuse 
mseif  with  the  pretender's  wife,  and  also  to  marry  the 
mng  woman  with  acceptable  parents-in-iaw  Dew  plots 
>uld  lie  more  hackneyed  or  more  impossible;  yet  t ie 
eminent  or  the  plot  is  so  fresh  ami  P"»’erful  th,a  *l'e 
ay  affords  an  excellent  evening’s  fun.  Of  the  company, 
iss  Katherine  Florence  and  Miss  Amelia  Bingham  have 

le  good  looks,  and  Mr.  Fritz  Williams  and  Mi.  E M 
dllantl  — the  two  Gadfraya— have  the.  comic  Wiiit. 
lr.  Holland’s  acting  is  truly  admirable  in  its  umpl 
tv  cerlnintv  and  variety  of  effect,  and  has  the  erta 
ve  tuuch'  of  the  artist.  In  n word,  the  technical  re- 
mrces  displayed  in  ihe  production  of  On  nnd  Off  rc 
, great  that  one  scarcely  slops  to  realize  tlee^cnal 
nrport  of  what  he  has  been  listening  to  \Y 1 ™ 
op  he  linds  that  though  the  farce  is  too  atttstrc  to  bo 
itlier  moral  or  immoral,  it  presupposes  nu  nmoant  of  >b 
quity  that  can  scarcely  fall  to  deaden  one  s se  sibilitie^ 
.lid  the  effect  is  only  the  worse  because  what  happens 
resented  so  attractively  and  so  convincing^. 

With  "Uncle  Dick”  the  case  is  reversed.  The  story 
as  to  do  with  a wanderer,  who.  having  made  a formne  in 
outh  Africa,  comes  hack  to  live  and  die  in 
erenity  and  b'Jic  serenity  and 

i Good  Thing  goodness.  His  relatives  have  been  bitten 
m Done.  SO  ambitious  unrest  that  earned 

amawayintheLtp'^E^oirnis^mh^ 

act  dint  Un'cD  Dick  puis  it  in  the  power  of^eachoneto  be 

inters  are  mere  algebraic  '!  Th  whole  thing 

SS  m"  tue  P- 

more  than  worthy.  To  the  the 

lines  he  added  the  sweetness  and  ptl(  ^ Rllsseips  im 
American  temperament.  Ihe  (i  f Western;  in  a 

personation  might  almost viam  Eincoln  Compared 
thousand  ways  it  suggested  Ab  i „ , .breadtli  nnd 

lo  the  brilliant  froth  of  0n  “J  aresdlh  and  depth  of  the 
depth  of  “ Uncle  Dick  " were  the  breadth  and  deputy  ^ 

ocean.  The  theme  of  the  play  e i ■ lve„t  it  with 

modern  futility  of  unrest;  an  a f nluging  him- 

artistic  skill  would  stand  a good  chance  of  rangi  g 
self  with  the  immortals. 


He  calls  managers  shopkeepers.  Theoretically  that  sounds 
very  severe.  But  practically  he  is  wrong  to  condemn  them 
for  being  shopkeepers.  They  are  shopkeepers,  and  Uiey 
shouldn’t  be  anything  else.  They  deal  In  goods.  I’m  purt 
of  those  goods.  i 

The  “decline  of  the  drama,"  ch?  That’s  an  old  wail.  It 
reappears  with  ihe  regularity  of  the  son-serpent.  It  rears 
its  head  in  virtuous  indignation,  and  then  stealthily  witnesses  the 
plays  it  reviles.  That  wail  goes  far  back.  We  find  Colley  Cibber 
complaining  that  French  dancers  nnd  Italian  monntebnnks  hud  pushed 
Shakespeare  to  the  wall.  And  I have  no  doubt  that  if  we  could  search 
the  archives  of  Athens  we  should  fil'd  Thespis,  the  flret  and  only  actor 
of  his  day,  complaining  of  the  decline  of  the  drama. 

At  first  glance  it  would  seem  that  Mr.  Zangwill  had  been 
pretty  thoroughly  snowed  under.  But  a careful  perusal 
of  his  lecture  will  reveal  the  fact  that  lie  not  only  lakes  a 
hopeful  view  of  the  modern  drama,  but  speaks  front  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  stage.  “ The  manager  he 
says  “ is  necessarily  a shopkeeper.  We  have  no  right  to 
demand  that  lie  should  be  anything  but  a business  man. 
Far  from  saying  hard  words  about  Mr.  Zaugwtll.  our 
player  people  ought  to  pray  Heaven  that  all  writers  about 
the  stiio'e  might  be  as  cheerful  and  state  plain  facts  as 
plainly  Like  publishing  books  or  editing  a newspaper, 
ihe  production,  of  plays  is  a matter  of  business  with  the 
difference  that  the  initial  expense  is  great  and  the  risk 
enormous.  One  is  brought  up  against  that  same  old  tragic 
truth:  He  who  lives  to  please,  must  please  to  live.  Had 
the  enterprising  newspaper  been  as  eager  to  discover 
the  truth  as  to  lacerate  people’s  feelings,  it  would  have 
seen  at  once  that  Mr.  Zangwill  and  the  profession  are  of 
one  mind,  and  that  that  is  mainly  Mr.  Zangwill  s. 

The  only  remark  of  Mr.  Zangwill’s  that  might  justly 
have  given  offence  was  lost  in  the  shuffle.  It  is  to  the 
effect  that  managers  are  very  stupid  business  men,  and 


ANNIE  RUSSELL, 

Now  appearing  in  “ Catherine  ” at  the  Garrick  Theatre,  New  York. 

are  not  able  to  read  the  demand  there  is  for  legitimate 
drama.  Mr.  Zangwill  exhorts  managers  to  be  shopkeep- 
ers of  a higher  class.  Curiously  enough, 
The  Hope  of  a t|,j9  ve,.y  charge  of  stupidity  lias  lately 
Literary  Drama.  be<?M  independently  made  by  the  Dramatic 
Mirror — a trade  journal  that  has  at  its  command  all  the 
facts  with  regard  to  our  stage.  It  says: 

Shakespeare  would  live  even  if  banished  utterly  from  the  stage  of 
this  generation.  Perhaps  another  generation  will  know  managers 
who  can  read  success  in  him.  If  the  managers  really  could  nndersiund 
what  the  public  wants  the  theatres  would  he  fuller  thau  they  now 

are,  although  many  faces  now  Been  in  them  would  be  lost  to  eight 

The  popular  approval  [“Cyrano  de  Bergerac”]  proves  that  our  pub- 
lic is  keenly  appreciative  of  fine  things,  and  confounds  completely 
those  managers  who  glibly  estimate  American  taste  in  matters  dra- 
matic at.  the  lowest  possible  valuation. 

The  managers  have  only  to  follow  Mr.  I.  Zangwill  and  they 
will  all  wear  diamonds. 

As  for  the  triumph  of  “ Cyrano,”  which  is  now  fortu- 
nately quite  bc}’oud  question,  I should  enter  a slight  de- 
murrer, much  as  I applaud  Mr.  Zangwill’s  judgment  in 
the  main.  Mr.  Mansfield’s  success. magnif- 
The  Literary  icently  as  it  is  deserved,  seems  in  some  re- 
Ekment  li»  spects  due  to  the  defects  of  his  production. 

Cyrano.  The  r),ymed  passages  iu  the  translation,  so 
painful  to  sensitive  ears,  seem  rather  to  please  the  au- 
diences, and  even  a few  of  the  critics  were  taken  by 
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their  empty  l10*1*- *t  ^hichTe11  lmdtorderedaIfrom  Miss 

S«3«si|=« 

Si«“Si£i5 i 
s=^SH£SS« 

islSss?asg 

Contest  for  the  liand  of  the  Princess,  jumped  quite  out  of 
,llu]  therebv  lost  tiie  prize  to  tlie  cricket,  who  jumped 

SV  into  the  Frincess’s  lap'  By  '«f'19  Pve 

Amtlo-Saxon  Cvruno.  In  spite  of  these  defects  much  ' f 
tl,e  ouaUty  of  the  original  remains.  The  vigor  of  Mr. 
liosuiiid’s 'lines  is  not  easily  done  to  death,  and  his  dm- 
matic  construction  is  not  affected.  Moreover , « lm 

have  seen  the  French  production  say  that  the  staging  oi 
tiu>  Amcrienn  nlay  is  in  many  ways  superior.  Mi.  £<»ug 
will  himself  1ms  told  us  that  Mr.  ^in’s8  hi 

more  virile  far  more  truly  heroic,  than  M.  Loquelin  s.  i 
his  dedication  of  the  play  M.  Rostand  avers  that  the  soul 
of  c Zo  Z passed  U M-  Cnquelin;  but  hke  he  soul 
ne  ihvm.h’t  lhe  soul  of  Curano  is  too  great  to  inhabit  a 
lale  fmme  If  M.  Rostand  were  to  see  the  American 
performance,  lie  would  perhaps  mscrihe  the  soul  oHhe 

Cyrano  of  the  third  and  the  hfih  acts  to  Mr. : 


ALBERT  SAI.EZA  AS  MATEO. 


dozen  of  those  gorgeous  pantomimic  ballets  for  which 
Vienna,  Warsaw,  and  Milan  arc  distinguished. 


Madame  Eames,  and  in  largely  the  same  rOlcs— Juliette, 
GUda  Marguerite,  and  so  on.  Miss  Faiichou  Thompson, 
another  American  debutante  iu  Paris,  won  favor  there, 
and  almost  immediately  harvested  new  honors  in  London. 
As  to  Mr.  Grau’s  truly  noble  army  of  men,  Mr.  Ernest  van 
Dvk  is  possibly  a shade  the  most  eminent.  .Though  he 
miiy  be  charged  with  coming  to  us  lute  in  his  long  ninl 
broad  career,  when  I heard  him  sing  two  or  three  of  his 
best  parts  some  months  ago,  it  seemed  to  me  that  he  sang 
them  as  well  as  when  lie  was  a dozen  years  younger.  Mr. 
Vail  Dvk’s  idles  are  considerably  identical  witli  those 
elected  by  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke.  Mr.  Andreas  Dippel  was 
with  us  some  years  back,  a valuable  young  actor  and  an  ex 
celled  singer  in  German  opera,  and,  more  than  that,  a tenor 
ivric  rather  than  heroic.  Mr.  Anton  vou  Ruoy  reaches  us 
as  a new  Wagner  barytone,  of  full  voice  and  effeciive 
style  in  acting  sucli  solid  responsibilities  as  those  of  Wo- 
tan  and  of  Buireutli’s  deep-voiced  gentry  in  general.  He  is 
a Belgian  and  possesses  a large  extra-Wagnerian  reper- 
tory Mr  Albert  Sul6za,  of  wliont  a good  deal  lias  been 
saidin  advance  of  his  first  American  engagement,  has 
been  a thoroughly  useful,  robust  tenor  at  the  Opera  iu 
Paris,  and  has  a potent  dramatic  style. 

We  shall  not  see  M.  Salczn,  however,  in  one  of  his  most 
effective  impersonations — tlmt  of  the  love-drunken  and 
sacrilegious  warrior  Mdtho,  in  Beyer’s  opera ' ' SalammliD.” 
But  he  will  probably  have  ample  chance  to  show  his 
energies  as  a typical  French  artist,  now  in 
Mr.  snlt-ra  ,,ie  plenitude  of  youth  and  voice.  I use 
as  Miitho  advisedly  the  word  “see  "in  alluding  to 
ids  Mdtho.  For  in  ending  tlmt  tragic  work  occurs  his 
amazingly  acrobatic  and  startling  pitch,  head  over  heels, 
down  a towering  Carthaginian  staircase,  and  his  falling  at 
the  feet  of  the  statuelike  SalammM—  a mass  of  blood, 
fiitli  rngs  nnd  general  physical  ruin — to  bare  his  breast 
for  ItalumnM's  dagger.  Folks  who,  os  did  Dickens's  Fat 
Bov  "like  to  feel  their  flesh  creep  "have  nn  excellent 
prescription  in  Mr.  Saleza’s  Mdtho.  " SalommbS,"  by- 
the  bye  in  spite  of  ils  melodic  and,  indeed,  instrumental 
lameuess, would  suit  the  Metropolitan  to  a centimetre  with 
ils  pompous  tableaux. 


AUTUMN  MUSIC  ABROAD:  TIIE  OPERA  SEASON. 

It  is  vet  tiie  time,  late  nulumn,  when  tile  curious  con- 
trast between  tiie  theatrical  movement  and  tiie  musical 
one  is  emphatic  Tiie  reviewer  of  tiie  musical  sort  of  en- 
tertainments sighs  for  tlmt  early  vivacity  of  a preliminary 
season,  garnished  with  good  stock  opera  and  with  brill- 
iant baUeU  auction.  Such  tilings  make  September  and 


Iu  Cologne  a broad  repertory  has  been ^ P^ptly  taken  reminder  turns  attention  again  to  Mr.  Grau  s 

Even  Berlioz’s  colossal  lhe  lrojuns  ui , w . . what  muy  be  its  promises  as  to  lire  seasons 

postponed  « ill  frost,  nor  a fresh  orky  performances,  and  seventeen 

-»ld.”  At  Mannheim,  always  a busy  mu-  opuas.  tm)  o. w a e » v non-subscriotion  uigliis 


«P  „ 

tlmce  was  not  _ 
Becker—"  Ralbold. 


Current  Opera 
Kl.su  where  iu 
Germany. 


At  Mnnnlieini,  alwny 
ty,  a part  of  tiie  lit 
week  offered  “The  Huguenots/ 


matinee  ones,  and  non-subscription  niglns 
The  besides,  give  large  leeway.  But  out  of  the 
Metropolitan1.  ,. selection  " left,  as  so  often,  somewhat 
Repertory.  yn  j doubt  ;f  more  tlinn  two  or  three 
works  be  undertaken,  npart  from  tliosc  already  in  such 

At  Karlsruhe,  always*  acVive  witbYi'irer'and  heavier  map 

ter,  the  Nibehingen  Tetralogy  ,h^  been  ^Zy  Snchiefli's  “ La  Gioconda,”  semi-p^ih.y  Ms, 

senet’s  " Sapho,’  will  be  brought  to  pass.  Mi.Grauspres 


Rienzi,” 

Figaro’s  Wedding,”  “Faust,”  “ Fidelio,” 
The  Evangelist.”  "The  Jewess.”  "The 


ami  Benedict  ” drew  large  houses.  And  so  it  has  gone  on 
—in  Bremen,  Hamburg,  Hanover,  Munich,  and  Leipzig, 
and  all  over  Teutonia  the  musical.  And  it  all  means  a 
wide  musical  public , not  merely  a fashionable  musical 
public. 

Tiie  fact  is  people  try  to  forget  warm  weather  in  Ger- 
many  by  going  to  hear  good  music.  In  the  element  of  ballet, 
a lively  variety  in  an  opera  season,  New  York  lias  prac- 


ent  troupe,  one  many  observe,  could  make,  out  of  hand, 
a repertory  almost  as  wide  as  the  whole  Continental  one, 
in  sucli  a stale  of  “study  ” arc  many  of  the  artists.  But 
tlmt  will  not  affect  the  situation.  Madame  Calve,  I under- 
stand lias  desired  this  year  a complete  representation  of 
Bizet's  “ The  Pearl-Fishers  "-not  just  iwo  acts,  as  be  hire 
-ns  n special  illustration  of  her  coloratura  art.  Neither 
“LeCid"ror“  Lajuivo"  nor"  Meflstofele  nor  Hear) 
lust  not  mentioned)  is  of  likely  choice. 


blilet^X^it  SI  £5  Of*  Sf  {t;(S^"cyc^rof;  wngner’s  Mibe.ungeu 


October  briskly  inviting  in  many  European  musical  cen- 
tres, especially  those  where  the  German  stage  policy  rules. 

Take  Frankfurt  and  Vienna  to  witness  the  activity  of  op- 
eratic doings  long  before  winter.  And  it  is  to  be  remember- 
ed that  New  York  has  not  tiie  monopoly  of  hot  fall  even- 
ings. In  the  single  month  of  September,  at 
Aut'imu  Opera  ihe  Frankfurt  City  Theatre,  were  presented 
iiiidvleimii.1  Gie  billowing  operas,  lighter  or  heavier: 

"Tannhftuser,”  “Ahla,”  "Orphee  aux  En- 
fors,”  “ Der  Freischiltz,”  " Boccaccio,”  "Lohengrin,”  “ A 
Basso  Porto."  “ The  Flying  Dutchman.”  “ FidelTo,”  The 
Master'd 1 1 gers,”  “The  Armorer ” (Lortzing).  “The  Gypsy 
Baron.”  "Carmen,”  "Faust,”  "The  Huguenots,”  “The 
Prophet.”  “Ilhnsel  andGrctel.”  " Rheingold,”  "The  Vid- 

kvr. I’he  Troubadour,’’  " Huns  Heiling.”  "Siegfried,” 

"The  Dusk  of  the  Gods,”  and  the  "Daughter  of  the 
Regiment,”  t»esicha  other  stable  works  of  vurious  calibres 
in  the  repertory  of  this  admirably  alert  stage.  In  Vienna 
the  list  was  much  t lit*  same,  but  adding  " Don  Giovanni,” 
The  Evangelist,"  "The  Cricket  on  tiie  Hearth,"  " Wer- 
tlier,”  " La  Dame  Blanche.”  " L’Africaine,”  "The  Trum- 
peter of  SUkkingen,”  "Romeo  and  Juliet,”  and  a lmlf- 


udapted  to  the  spectacular  ballet,  exactly  as  _ 

suitable  onlv  for  opera  tlmt  includes  a spectacular  quality. 

But  the  ballet  iu  several  acts  and  given  ns  a whole  evening  s, 
entertainment  lias  never  hud  a fair  chance  to  win  its  way 
here,  to  amuse  and  charm  us  with  all  tlmt.  riot  of  color 
and  whirl  of  terpsicliorean  elegance  that  makes  it  so  tena- 
ciously attractive  iu  great  Continental  theatres.  Where 
such  ballet  lias  been  tried  here,  its  failure  to  score  was  not 
that  Americans  caunot  be  children  before  its  charm,  like 
other  people,  but  that,  like  wise  children,  Nevv-Yo:kers 
refuse  to  be  diverted  with  a poor  and  clumsy  counterfeit 
article. 

Apropos  of  opera  and  the  incoming  prospectuses,  Mr. 
Grau's  announcement  of  the  Metropolitan’s  official  season 
is  at  hand— a portentous  little  book.  About  a million  dol- 
lars is  spoken  of  as  the  risk  to  the  impresario.  Attractive- 
ness and  expense  in  a star  season  seem  to  be 
The  Metropoii-  the  limit  in  such  a scheme.  In  fact,  star 
‘■£2r  sil,£ers  will  be  as  plenty  as  shoe-buttons. 

There  are  additions  and  withdrawals  since 
Mr.  Grau’s  less  decisive  sketches  of  his  plans  slipped  about 
the  papers  during  the  summer.  But  no  subtraction  is  of 
real  account.  IIow  can  one  manager,  in  one  season,  need 
all  these  people?  IIow  can  he  really  use  them?  How 
can  he  pay  them?  It  is  a wonderment.  Take — alpha- 
betically, as  they  are  so  many — the  surnames.  Of  sopranos 
and  contraltos  Mr.  Grau  presents  Adams  (Suzanne).  Brema, 
Breguiihe,  Bauermeister,  Calve,  Eames,  Engle,  Lehmann, 
Mantelli.  Meisslinger,  Melba,  Nordica,  Pevny,  Roinlez, 
Semhrich,  Scbumann-Heink,  Thompson  (Fauchon).  The 
tenors,  barytones,  and  basses  ofTer  us  a like  mixture  of 
races  and  genres,  with  Albers,  Bars.  Bispham,  Carbone, 
Campanari.  Ceppi,  Devri&s  (Herman),  Dippel,  Dufrichc, 
Van  Dyk,  Maurel,  Meux,  Mtihlmann,  Platoon,  Pringle,  de 
Reszke  (Jean),  de  Reszke  (Edouard),  von  Rooy,  Saleza, 
Salignac,  Vanni.  The  four  conductors  are  Bevignani, 
Maucinclli,  Saar,  and  Sclmlk.  A small  army  of  practical 
assistants  of  less  public  duty  complete  the  directory.  It 
is  a pleasure  to  see  a regmeur- general  (formally  so  called) 
among  the  functionaries.  That  august  personage  will 
earn  his  salary,  whoever  else  does  not. 

As  to  a few  artists  among  the  foregoing,  curiosity  will  fix 
strongly  on  that  admirable  Polish  contralto  (Polish  by  birth, 
but  identified  with  German  stages  all  her  life)  Madame 
Ernestine  Schumann  Heink.  Madame  Schmnann-Heink 
ranks  as  the  first  contralto,  in  voice  and 
Concerning  the  dramatic  authority,  at  present  in  European 
^Slugera!™  notice.  She  is  in  the  prime  of  her  powers, 
as  her  portrait  here  given  indicates.  Ma- 
dame Schumann  - Heink.  nevertheless,  has  been  at  least 
nineteen  years  before  a Continental  public,  in  wide  reper- 
tory, before  her  Wagner  work  at  the  Baireuth  perform- 
ances of  1896  drew  uew  nolice  to  her,  and  so  secured  lier 
nn  engagement  last  year  at  Covent  Garden.  Miss  Suzanne 
Adams  is  the  latest  American  light  soprano  to  be  acclaim- 
ed in  Paris  as  an  exceptional  debutante.  Miss  Adams  is  a 
Cambridge  (Massachusetts)  young  lady,  and  from  the  first 
nights  of  her  Opera  trial  she  has  been  successful  in  pleas- 
ing French  and  English  auditors  and  critics,  much  as  did 


dramas,  producing  them  without  tiie  prudent  cuts  usu 
ally  made  in  their  presentation,  nonce  1ms  already  wen 
taken.  We  shall  have  this  incident  m January  and 
February.  Tiie  Wagner  and  non-Wagner  repertory  ni 
short,  abides  about  as  hitherto.  But  with  such  singers 
how  reconciled  we  are  to  a “ selection  about  as  nmc 
in  variety,  from  year  lo  year,  as  tiie  pattern  of  “ 
cloLli!  Tiie  eye  does  fasteu,  however,  roost  pluisunil  y 
on  one  work,  of  which  a revival  seems  fairly  certain. 
This  is  Goldmark’s  ' ‘ Queen  of  Slielm.  It  was  a spe- 
cial success  here  during  two  of  the  German-opera 
winters  long  ago.  Its  colossal  score  is  as  gorgeously  de  l 
and  impassioned  as  its  mere  spectacle  can  be  made  On 
cnlal  in  color.  “Tile  Queen  of  Sheba  >8  » great  piec 
of  true  dramatic  music.  The  younger  P"™1” 
Metropolitan  should  lie  acquainted  with  it.  1 1 ““  * “ 
certed  piece  in  the  first  act  and  a finale  to  its  third  - 
tlmt  have  scarcely  their  parallels  m modem  opera 
sheer  splendor  of  musical  effect.  . , 

E.  IlUiNAUS  Stei  exsox. 


ANTON  VON  ROOY  AS  WOT  AS. 
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THE  OCCUPATION  OF 
MAYAGUEZ. 

The  brief  campaign  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
conducted  with  skill  and  ability.  Success 
followed  the  American  arms  in  every  move- 
ment. and  was  accompanied  by  comparative- 
ly little  suffering  and  trivial  loss,  the  enemy 
being  compelled  to  abandon  one  position 
after  another  by  the  superior  strategy  of  the 
Americans  until  the  signature  to  the  pro- 
tocol for  a treaty  of  peace  put  an  abrupt  end 
to  hostilities.  The  stories  of  the  splendid 
fighting  and  magnificent  courage  of  our 
regulars  in  the  battles  before  Santiago  in 
Cuba,  the  hardships  they  suffered,  have  over- 
shadowed in  the  public  mind  the  compara- 
tively small  encounters  with  the  enemy  in 
Puerto  Rico.  Nevertheless  the  fighting  there 
lias  been  sharp,  the  advance  of  our  troops 
bravely  resisted  at  more  than  one  point;  but 
it  was  never  checked,  and  one  town  after 
another  was  opened  to  our  troops.  It  fell 
to  the  good  fortune  of  General  Sell  wan’s 
column — McComb's  Troop  of  the  Fifth  Cav- 
alry, some  field-guns.  and  the  Eleventh  In- 
fantry, afterwards  re-enforced  by  part  of  the 
First  Kentucky — to  occupy  the  pretty  and 
populous  town  of  Mayaguez,  on  the  west 
coast,  after  the  defeat  of  the  enemy  in  a brill- 
iant engagement  near  the  Rosario,  driving 
the  Spaniards  in  the  direction  of  Lares,  and 
uncovering  Mayaguez,  where  the  welcome 
by  the  inhabitants  was  of  a nature  seldom 
met  with  by  an  invading  army.  On  every 
side  the  troops  were  received  as  liberators 
from  hated  oppressors.  Old  and  young, 
black  and  nil  the  intermediate  shades  up 
to  and  including  white,  men,  women,  and 
children,  vied  with  one  another  in  cordial 
expressions  of  delight  at  their  presence.  The 
wounded,  Spaniards  and  Americans,  were 
cared  for  at  the  hands  of  the  Red  Cross  So- 
ciety, and  soon  were  housed  in  the  theatre— 
for  the  nonce  a hospital.  Many  were  badly 
hurt,  some  in  the  shadow  of  death;  but  no 
murmurs  escaped  them  as,  friend  and  foe,  the 
wounded  lay  together  in  clean  white  cots, 
cheered  and  comforted  by  their  surroundings 
and  the  tender  and  sympathetic  ministration 
of  their  nurses.  Our  brave  fellows  could 
not  tell  in  words  of  their  gratitude  to  the 
dark -robed  women  hovering  by  their  beds 
like  angels  of  all  that  is  good  and  merciful; 
but  Catholic  or  Protestant, Dago  or  Yankee, 
none  will  forget  the  sweet-faced  Spanish 
nuns,  whose  gentle  hands  and  soft  voices 
brought  relief  to  suffering  body  and  hope 
to  sinking  hearts. 

Schwnn  made  but  a brief  stay  in  the  town, 
his  troops  going  into  camp  in  the  outskirts. 
Meanwhile  the  U.S.S.  Montgomery  arriving 
in  the  lmrbor,  convoying  re -enforcements 
and  supplies,  the  column  moved  out  again, 
the  advance-guard  overtaking  and  putting 
to  rout  the  former  garrison,  which  had  hur- 
riedly evacuated  Mayaguez  on  the  approach 
of  the  United  States  force,  capturing  many 
of  them,  and  bringing  them  back  prisoners 
to  the  place  where  they  had  so  long  been 
masters. 

The  crew  of  the  U.S  S.  Montgomery,  Com- 
mander George  A.  Converse,  U.S.N.,  com- 
manding, was  at  general  quarters  as  the  ship 
slowly  steamed  in  towards  the  harbor  of 
Mayaguez.  Like  a picture  from  fairyland 
the  beautiful  shores  of  the  bay  stretched  on 
either  hand,  the  hills  tumbling  back  inland, 
covered  to  their  very  tops  with  dense  masses 
of  tropical  vegetation,  while  here  and  there 
in  the  valleys  the  bright  green  leaves  of  the 
sugar-cane  spread  like  carpets  in  great  square 
patches;  close  to  the  water’s  edge  the  high 
towerlike  chimneys  and  low  roofs  of  an  oc- 
casional sugar-mill  broke  through  the  rich 
and  varied  green  of  the  foliage  around  about. 
Fu]  lowed  by  her  convoy,  two  army  trans- 
ports. Morgan  and  Hudson,  the  latter  swarm- 
ing with  soldiers  of  the  First  Kentucky  In- 
fantry, the  war-ship  moved  cautiously  for- 
ward over  the  smooth  waters;  there  was 
silence  fore  and  aft,  broken  only  by  the 
singsong  chant  of  the  quartermasters  heav- 
ing the  lead,  and  the  occasional  sharp,  im- 
perative order  from  the  bridge.  Grouped 
about  the  guns  the  bluejackets  stood,  hoping 
and  longing  for  the  enemy  to  open.  Hun- 
dreds of  eyes  searched  every  point  and  head- 
land for  evidence  of  presence  of  the  foe; 
but  no  sign  or  token  of  hostile  life  answered 
their  eager  gaze,  all  was  quiet  and  still  shore- 
ward, not  a movement  anywhere — not  even 
a breath  of  wind  to  stir  into  languid  motion 
the  featherlike  tops  of  the  tall  palms.  Silent- 
ly one  of  the  men  pointed  over  the  side, 
where  with  scarcely  a move  of  their  tails 
two  great  sharks,  their  black  dorsal  fins  cut- 
ting the  surface,  kept  pace  with  the  ship, 
slowly  moving  nearer  and  nearer  in.  Ahead 
the  roofs  of  houses  show  through  trees,  one 
tall  building  gleaming  white  and  dazzling 
in  the  sun’s  rays.  On  the  port  how  a hill 
rises;  there  is  a building  on  the  top,  some- 
thing near  by  that  looks  like  a mound  of 
freshly  turned  earth,  and  surmounting  all  a 
flagstaff  with  a flag  clinging  limp  and  mo- 
tionless. Every  glass  on  the  ship  was 
brought  to  bear  ou  the  height.  At  the  guns 
the  men  closed  up;  every  one  waited  the 
flash  and  smoke  of  hostile  ordnance.  But 
instead  of  fire  and  crash  and  shriek  of  shell 
some  friendly  zephyr  touches  with  caressing 
hands  the  limp  folds  of  hunting  on  the  hill, 
and  for  a moment — there  waving,  as  if  in 
graceful  welcome,  the  blue,  white,  and  scar- 
let. of  our  own  flag  stands  out  clear  and 
distinct  against  the  tropical  purple  of  the 
sky.  The  men  look  at  one  another,  disap- 
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CHICAGO'S  PEACE  JUBILEE. 

Chicago  lias  had  a peace  jubilee,  begin- 
ning on  Sunday  night,  Oetolier  16,  lasting 
five  days,  and  including  several  great  meet- 
ings and  receptions,  a ball,  a banquet,  and  a 
big  parade.  President  McKinley  was  the 
central  figure  of  the  celebration.  He  made 
one  or  two  speeches  every  day,  shook  hands 
with  thousands  of  his  fellow-countrymen, 
was  present  at  all  the  great  gatherings,  re- 
viewed the  great  procession,  and  was  made 
a Doctor  of  Laws  by  Chicago  University. 
Generals  Miles,  Shafter,  and  Wheeler  repre- 
sented the  army.  No  naval  officers  of  high 
rank  who  were  in  the  late  war  could  be 
present,  but  all  of  them  were  remembered  by 
arches  put  up  in  honor  of  their  victories. 
There  was  some  had  weather,  but  not  enough 
to  he  a serious  drawback  to  the  success  of  so 
great  a show.  It  would  he  gratifying  to  learn 
that  the  President  took  advantage  of  his 
presence  in  Chicago  to  consult  with  Gov- 
ernor Tanner  about  the  promotion  of  peace 
atVirden  and  Pana,  but  there  is  no  assurance 
that  such  an  interview  took  place. 


Adviceto  Mothers.— Mrs. Winslow’s  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  uain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  dinrrheea. 
-[AJv.] 
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GAIL  BORDEN 

EAGLE  BRAND  CONDENSED  MILK 
IN  1856  (Jail  Borden  introduced  condensed  milk,  and 
from  small  beginning  an  enormous  industry  has  re- 
sulted. The  product  of  tens  of  thousands  of  cows  is 
required  to  supply  the  demand  for  this  superior  infant 
food.  No  other  equals  it. — [Adr.J 


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers, Crime  Simon, 
narvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
ectlons  ; it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
«to.N,  13  Rue  Grange  Bateli^re,  Paris  ; Druggists,  Per- 
uniers,  Fancy-goods  stores.— [Atf-v.i 


The  best  regulator  of  digestive  organs,  Dr.  Sie- 
ert’s  Angostura  Bitters.— [Aav.] 


ABBOTT’s-The  Original  Angostura  Bitters- 
pnonyme  for  health  and  happiness.— [ A dv.\ 


I PRICE  fortlie  T1 


Pepsalt... 

is  the  best  of  table  salt,  into  every  grain  of  which  is 
incorporated  digestive  substances  natural 
to  the  stomach.  Fill  your  salt-cellar  with 
Pepsalt  and  use  it  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals.  If  you  have  indigestion  your 
stomach  does  not  supply  the  necessary 
of  the  dissolving  or  digestive 
Pepsalt  taken  in  place  of  salt  at 
your  meals  makes  good  this  de- 
ficiency. as  you  take  with  every 
mouthful  of  your  food  a similar 
substance  to  that  which  is  required 
and  at  the  right  time,  and  your 
indigestion  is  a thing  of  the  past. 

Send  for  sample  in  salt-shaker 
bottle  and  try  it. 

Price  25  cents,  postpaid.  1 

The  Vaupel  Samaritan  Co.. 

„ . , . c.|  , ...  ..  45  Sheriff  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 

salt-shaker  is  filled  with  Pepsalt 

PEPSALT  CURES  AND  PREVENTS  INDIGESTION 
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pointment  written  all  over  tbeir  honest  faces. 

Damned  if  I ever  thought  the  sight  of  the 
American  colors  would  make  me  cuss  ” 
'l'1;  !«'s:n's  m»te.  Boat  coming  out, 
S’r.  \V  lute  flag,  reports  some  one  on  the 
bridge  Not  one  boat  but  two  are  coming 
towards  the  ships,  and  soon  the  Puerto- 
Rican  pilot  climbs  over  the  side,  smiling 
all  over  Ins  swarthy  countenance,  bowing 
hat  in  hand,  on  all  sides,  as  he  tells  that 
Schwan  with  his  regulars  had  thrashed  the 
»paruards,  now  in  full  retreat  towards  Lares, 
and  had  already  occupied  Mayaguez.  Half 
an  hour  af let- wards  the  ships  dropped  anchor 
within  half  rifle  distance  of  the  shore.  The 
harbor  was  swarming  with  boats,  their  occu- 
pants comprising  all  shades  and  colors  of 
J uerto  Rico’s  population,  from  coal-black 
bum  boat  men  eager  for  trade  to  dark-browed 
sefioritas  in  fresh  summer  dresses,  and  their 
pretty  faces  coated  with  thick  powdering  of 
rice  flour,  all  smiles  and  flowers  for  the 
conquistadores  americanos.  The  first  visitor 
from  shore  was  the  Briiish  vice-consul.  The 
flag  waving  greeting  to  the  ship  that  morn- 
ing had  been  hoisted  over  the  residence  of  the 
former  American  consul  by  his  direction,  and 
as  lie  left  the  ship,  the  thunder  of  Mont- 
gomery's guns,  saluting  the  red -crossed  ban- 
ner of  the  nation  nearest  by  tongue  and  kin 
to  ours,  echoed  hack  from  the  ad  jacent  hills. 

Rufus  Fairchild  Zogbaum. 
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the  DOWAGER  EMPRESS  of  ciiina^ 

The  very  iuteffi ^ “‘"mS'w'i  Tffig^“41^ 
inert  to  the  United  States.  pmnrpgg  Dowager  of  China 
the  time-  fact.  Do; 

imvintr  been  a slave  tirl  n . romance  winch 

ing'una.  Mr.  Wu  dertrojJB  ««<  ><* 

surrou  rt ll\The"k^eerWnonnder  to  her  ®.  The 
enough  to  make  her  caret  ifl  but  she  was  the 

Empress  Danger  wns  n a|)§  t0.l]ay  she  is  the 

daughter  of  an  slic  Inis  lieen  tlie  virliml,  ruler 

actual,  as  for  man)  Je,  . xiie  first  straw  pointing 
of  the  great  ' r('yal  decree  degrading  a enhf 

the  wav  of  the  w mu  was  a r _ , t * hat  0f  the  Sec- 

net  officer  whose  poshion  co  jpo  This  man  had 

rotary  of  '!'«  Treasury  at  W^.mgh.  ^ l0 

heen  Ingli  in  favor  , , ( ]mve  been  removed  unless 
be  supposed  that  he  w l ^ r-B  lllul  wrollglit  the 

some  power  greater  t at  t in  P tte  Emperors 

change.  The  only  J'"CsVowager.  Since  the  re 
fvaiof'tliU^  ‘official fhf  E^reas  Dowager  has  come  nut 
openly  aud  reassumed  the  illn  we  commonly 

There  are  really  no  under  contract 

understand  llie  J0™'  our  apprentices  are  bound  to 

for  a number  of  years,  as  our  pg  Jn  s0„,c  f«mi. 

i s «« — 

children  slie  is  raised  to  Ihe  posilnm  of  wif  ■ 
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The  Emperor  of  China  has  . 

more  imperial  concuhines,  or  seco^dwiives^  ^ „ t 

cubines  not  having  ll'<l,rt;™g“hcfe  polygamy  is  unlaw  fill, 
it  bus  in  Christian  eot.tilnevwhere  ^ #n  ..npcria 

When  the  Emperor  of  Chin  jn  t|,e  court  circle,  and 

concubine,  announcement  u ^mad  ^ required  to  send  in 
all  officials  above  a certain  of  t|,eil.  families.  A 

slatements  of  H'*  ' ! * , can,lidaies  are  required  to 
list  of  these  is  chosen,  ana  i , choice  is  made.  If 

present  themselves  at  crnir  , t||e  camlidates  for 

he  likes,  the  Emperor  m exnn,ined  and  chosen  for 

himself,  but  sometime  > Clincubiiies  wbo  iimkc  up  ihe 
him.  .'G'^^Vpckffig  now  were  chosen  by  the  Em- 
imperial  menage  at  i earns 

press  Dowager.  then  Emperor  of  China 

More  than  forty  years  . g (line,  and  notice  was 

signified  ins  wish  l?  G'0,,hEa  ^ncliiis  and  the  Chinese 
given  in  tlie  court  circle.  . were  exempt  from 

do  not  intermarry.  so  the  C'  u offlcials  offc,cd  their 
§rn“f“”fhe  Emperor  s choice,  and  one  of  the  least 

SiSK --- "Si'^Sss  and  re 

js^T^Scsnss.'sx 

iagni.e^d^  are!1  Wife  were  made  regents  jointly. 

advertisements. 


ir  was  she  who  controlled  the  government  in  the  Interests 
of  her  son  After  a few  years  she  who  had  been  the  first 
wife  died  'and  tlie  one-time  concubine  liecnnie,  in  name 
■7a  well  as  in  fact,  the  sole  ruler  of  the  empire.  At  the 
erni  of  thirteen  years  of  her  regency  (twenty-four  years 
“n)  |10r  son  died.  There  was  no  direct  heir  to  tlie  throne. 
Several  collateral  brandies  of  the  family  claimed  the 
succession,  but  the  Dowager  Empress  chose  a nephew, 
one  of  several  sons  of  the  brother  of  the  late  Emperor  her 
husband  and  against  all  opposition,  she  installed  him  iu 
cr  son's  place.  She  continued  as  regent  until  a few 
‘ ars  ago  when,  tiring  of  tlie  responsibilities  of  her  poei 
("oh  she  withdrew  from  active  public  affairs 

This  made  no  serious  change  in  tlie  conduct  of  tlie  gov- 
ernment ill  spite  of  her  withdrawal,  she  still  was  ihe 
first  uei-on  in  the  empire.  On  feast  days,  though  all  die 
court  circle  attended  tlie  Emperor's  reception,  they  first 
naid  their  respects  to  the  Empress  Dowager;  and  the 
Emneror  himself  called  on  her  before  lie  held  his  court 
reception,  going  through  the  streets  of  Peking  to  her 
palace  in  a chair,  accompanied  by  all  his  suite,  and  pros- 
trating himself  before  her. 

To  those  who  remember  the  obscurity  luto  wliieli  the 
Dowager  Empress  of  Germany  retired  as  soon  as  her  son 
was  elevated  to  the  throne, this  homage  seems  strange;  hut 
the  Chinese  explain  it  on  this  ground;  In  China  respect  is 
Lffi  to  a person  because  of  age,  social  position  (as  father 
Sr  mother  or  aunt),  and  official  position.  The  Empress 
Dowager  commands  the  Emperor's  respect  because  ot  her 
age  blcause  of  her  position  as  ins  aunt,  and  because  o her 
suinding  as  Empress  Dowager.  Diplomatic  officials  have 
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CENTURY,  ready  Tuesday,  No- 
the  first  part  of  Captain 
of  the  destruction  of  the  l 

st  time,  the  commander  ll 

full  and  authoritative  manner  I 
ible  events  connected  with  */ 
.......—-t  facts  and  details  I 

The  story  will  have  a tie-  I 
Authentic  photographs  II 
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ot  only  begins  the  Spanish  ar  Series, 

, r,»,u  ]jfe  of  Alexander  the  Great,  superbly 

Ivtl  v,,«„,‘v.j1  an  historical  romance  of  the  bec- 
of  Paul  Leicester  Ford  s papers  on  FrAklin  ^so 
— -■  • J a complete  story  by  Mark  Twain. 
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by  Marion  Crawford. 
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always  recognized  Ibis  by  sending  their  cards  to  the 
Empress  Dowager  as  well  as  to  the  Emperor  when  there 
was  a feast  day,  such  as  the  Emperor’s  birthday  or  New 
Year’s  day. 

The  Empress  Dowager’s  authority  has  ever  been  recog- 
nized officially  in  decrees  during  her  retirement  from  the 
regency.  The  Emperor  has  frequently  said  in  decrees 
that  he  has  been  “instructed  by  the  Empress  Dowager" 
to  do  this  or  that.  As  the  Court  Gazette  lias  recorded 
also  the  fact  that  hs  visited  her  about  once  in  five  days, 
it  has  been  generally  understood  that  she  was  consulted 
by  him  on  all  questions  of  importance. 

Gradually  there  has  grown  up  in  the  court  circle  a 
party  opposed  to  her  influence.  To  this  party  belonged 
the  cabinet  minister  recently  deposed.  This  .parly  suc- 
ceeded in  having  Li  Hung-C'hang  stripped  of  many  of  his 
honors.  The  Dowager  Empress  is  Li’s  friend.  Now 
that  she  1ms  taken  up  the  reins  of  government  again,  he 
may  return  to  his  old  position  of  power. 

For  a long  time,  until  the  publication  of  the  Emperor’s 
abdication,  no  one  knew,  except  inferential ly,  that  the 
Dowager  Empress  hud  actually  missioned  the  regency. 
There  was  no  precedent  for  such  an  act;  but  those  who 
knew  the  Empress  Dowager  said  she  was  quite  capable 
of  establishing  a precedent.  Now  that  she  has  openly 
returned  to  power,  all  petitions  to  the  Emperor  will  be 
addressed  to  the  Dowager  Empress  as  well,  and  her 
name  will  precede  bis  in  the  address.  She  will  re- 
sume her  official  position,  sign  ail  decrees  with  the  Em- 
peror. and  bold  court  receptions. 

The  Empress  Dowager  is  a woman  of  about  sixty-three 
years.  She  is  not  only  intelligent,  but  it  is  said  she  is 
well  educated.  The  strength  of  ber  character  lias  kept 
the  Manchus  in  power  in  Chinn. 


PARIS— PAUL  DEROULEDE  HARANGUING  THE  CROWD  IN  TnE  AVENUE  WAGRAM,  OCTOBER  2. 


PARIS. 


[Special  Correspondknck  op  “Harper's  Weekly.”] 

October  10,  1808. 

The  events  of  the  last  two  weeks  seem  at  last  to  have 
opened  the  eyes  of  the  most  optimistic  of  Frenchmen, 


ten  years  ago,  all  France  would  have  been  up  in  arms  to 
maintain  what  she  honestly  considered  to  be  her  rights. 
To-day  she  will  doubtless  surrender  them,  unless,  indeed, 
as  a few  still  believe  — though  very  few  — the  govern- 
ment may,  from  sheer  desperation,  decide  to  follow  Napo- 


PARIS — A MEETING  OF  STRIKERS  AT  TUE.R  HEADQUARTERS  AT  THE  BOURSE  DU  TRAVAIL. 


ind  the  general  apathy  hitherto  prevailing  among  those 
lot  personally  interested  in  the  varying  phases  of  the 
Ireyfus  affair  lias  given  place  to  a feeling  of  gciR'1'*- 
darm— alarm  for  the  stability  of  the  present  form  of  gov- 
eminent;  alarm  for  the  suceess  of  the  coming  e*P0S‘’l""’ 
m which  so  many  hopes  have  been  built  O'  « 
tom?  Whither  are  we  drifting?  is  the  question  that  oc- 
nipies  the  mind  of  every  serious  and  Palrl°llc  ^ ^f"' 
md  it  has  just  found  an  open  expression  ln  i pe»  t on 
graying  for  relief, addressed  to  the  ministry  by  a niimbti 

if  prominent  business  men.  „ . 

To-day’s  cartoon  by  Curan  d’Aclie in  the  ^'■n  p esents 
.he  situation  in  a sombre  enough  light  The  artist  him 
ahelled  it.  “Letournant  del’liistoire/  winch,  freely, tramp 
luted,  may  mean  “the  turning-point  in  ^er  li,sJory . 1 1 e 

centre  figure  is  the  Republic,  in  female  form,  and  sl  e lias 
just  reached  Hie  twenty-eighth  milestone  at  abend  i tnc 
highway.  Beyond,  various  ominous  figures  confront  her 
first  ofy«ll,.i  hydra- headed  old  ho*  whose  ^^rc 
weighted  down  with  Dreyfus  “ dossiers  ; .behind a sinker 
in  defiant  attitude;  then  the  two 

Britannia  in  martini  array  the  word  “ "A 

shield;  lastly,  a horde  of  Egyptians  and  Deivishes. 
gloomv  prospect  indeed  for  the  wanderer  ; n.l,jon 

Add  to  this  the  discouragement,  and  sullen  r^gnauon 
to  what  is  deemed  the  inevitable •noticcab  e a g 
tain  lenders  of  thought.  Every  fresh  mislcnane  eve j 
new  complication  calculated  to  mju  Latin  race 

fare,  is  met  with  the  cry  of  ‘ deciufenc^  The  Bid.  nm 

is  slowly  but  surely  deteriorating,  say  they,  ^ 

Desmoulins  showed  tins  ovei  !l--V  f,  r , race  angle- 
famous  book,  A quoi  tied  la  super, ante  cle  la  race  ang 

*"sinee  then,  according  to  them  enongli  has  ^'"ed.lo 
corroborate  his  theories.  T Ite  Tlie^Drevfus  affair, 

sages  the  fall  of  her  Lain,  sister  The  Dreyn.s  jn 
with  the  symptoms  it  has  pro\okcd, 

the  same  direction.  nnd  their  be- 

These  prophets  of  evil  have  their  hearers  seem 

lievers.  and  therein  lies  the  dnngei,  foi  ‘ *J|v(.s  Tlie 

1 SJSTS  "Sthe^u’lnstanees  occurred 


leou  Ill  ’s  example  and  seek  a w-ay  out  of  the  present 
internal  difficulties  bv  accepting  a foielgn  war. 

That  these  difficulties  are  increasing  day J>y  day  it  s 
easy  enough  to  perceive.  At  the  lime  of  writing,  tans 
S Ukel  city  in  a state  of  siege.  Bodies  of  infantry  and 
cavalry  patrol  the  streets  or  lurk  m the  enclosuies  sui- 


rounding  the  buildings  in  course  of  construction.  Every 
fresh  “extra  ” brings  the  news  of  further  accessions  to  the 
rimks  of  the  strikers.  There  is  talk  now  of  a general  strike 
of  all  the  trades  throughout  France,  and  it  does  not  appear 
to  be  empty  talk  either. 

Although  there  seems  to  be  no  direct  connect  ion  between 
the  Dreyfus  agitation  and  the  origin  of  the  strike,  it  is  cer- 
tain that  the  feeling  of  unrest  created  by  the  former  has 
borne  fruit  in  the  minds  of  the  proletariat.  . Whole  bodies 
of  men  who  declare  themselves  satisfied  with  their  wages 
have  struck  work — one  might  almost  say,  for  the  sake  of 
making  trouble.  They  have  a vague  undefined  notion  that 
the  time  is  ripe  for  action,  and  that  the  cause  of  labor  will 
benefit  at  this  moment  by  aggressive  measures  on  their 
part.  Agents  provocateurs,  and  irresponsible  agitators, 
are  having  it  all  their  own  way  among  the  unreasoning 
masses. 

It  is  possible  that  the  above  conclusions  may  have  been 
somewhat  influenced  by  the  writer’s  personal  experiences 
and  surroundings,  for,  thrown  into  the  vortex  by  profes- 
sional necessity,  I naturally  see  the  darker  side  of  the  sit- 
uation. No  one  hopes  more  sincerely  than  myself  that  the 
picture  is  overdrawn,  and  that  France  may  soon  emerge 
from  her  present  troubles  and  enter  upon  a new  era  of 
prosperity.  But  I repeat,  the  temper  of  the  people  is  not 
of  the  best  at  the  present  moment.  Bad  blood  is  brewing 
all  the  time.  I have  been  present  at  all  the  recent  mani- 
festations of  “patriots,”  “ Dreyfusards,” strikers,  and  the 
rest  of  them,  and  it  would  not  take  much,  in  my  opinion,  to 
set  the  powder- 1 rain  ablaze.  The  proceedings  under  way 
for  revising  the  Dreyfus  case  have  not  altered  the  situa- 
tion a whit,  as  witness  the  events  of  Sunday,  October  2. 
For  reasons  far  from  clear,  M.  de  Prcssense,  one  of  the 
editors  of  the  staid  and  sober  Temps,  provoked  on  that 
day  a riot  on  the  Avenue  Wagram,  in  favor  of  the  prisoner 
of  l’lle  du  Diable,  which  earned  for  him  the  strictures  even 
of  his  own  paper.  The  “ Dreyfus  ” press  has  been  going 
it  “ hot  and  heavy  ” ever  since,  and  needless  to  add  Hint 
the  patriots  have  replied  in  the  same  strain.  And  thus  it 
cues  on  all  tlie  time— Litter  polemics  in  Hie  newspaper 
press,  daily  incidents  in  the  si  reels.  And  the  end  is  not 

5<T\vo  pictures  I send  you  present  views  pertinent  to  Hie 
situation — the  Bourse  ilu  Travail,  libl-lied  of  the  striking 
day-laborers  on  the  East  Side,  and  Ibc  Chumps  Elysees 
near  tlie  Arc  de  TF-toile,  favorite  sbuiiping-gniund  of  the 
" Liqueurs"  and  anti-Semites  on  Hie  West,  they  form 
an  interesting  contrast.  , 

V.  Gribayedoff. 
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AND  THE  DREYFUS  CASE. 

FD  C M f!  H ABSOLUTISM  , accused  may  liave  counsel  when  he  appears  be- 

[\  C IN  V>  1 t ..ico  mete  out  punisli-  that  an  instruction.  But  in  Balzac’s  time,  and 

. . brute  who  assaults  his  fellow  m . rbls  0f  ibe  citizen,  fore  * ■?  / Trrench  government  which  has  pretended  to 


alone  before  this  awful  mystic  power-the  man 
court  for  the  lI'lia,liI1 For'tl.cV  offlmls  there  Is  the  appear  nes8  l0  llie  8tttte  consists  in  lus  power  to 

This  is  the  court  of  law.  F * r Lowcll  has  shown  whose  ' 1 worm  out  secrets,  to  frighten 

administrative  c0 in  Continental  hurope,  he  , int0  hysterical  and  often  untrue  confession; 

in  his  “ ' s been  to  strengthen  the  nonvict.  and  to  convict  whether  usliue  or 


case  has  been  convicted  in  secret,  _ iminislrative  court;  iuj.  “1  * ■“'/wi nental  Hurope,  the  *ul.*/  '■■''I  Vnin  livsu-rical  and  often  untrue  confession; 

imt  ihlt'Se  evience!  whiil.  has  strengthen  the  ««“dP  J convfcfand8  to  convict  whether  justice  oi 

r l in  , , er  to  the  clamorous  demands  of  ou  aj’me  result  of  French  dcvtlopme  covernment,  while  English  in  a o , d tbereby.  The  accused  is  kept  in  close 

nc  , ",1a  and  Jews,  is  worse  than  wort  less.  ^ administvaiive  branch  of  he  govern  of  t,  gov-  injustice  be  sei mi  ^ / searche(J  IIis  (ksk  is  broke., 

2SSSTS2 

sr«£:  rfsSsXEr 

ihP  croverninent,  discretion  ru'».  ex hrencies  land,  lie  wnuiu  ue  ,md  the  iroverument 


most  convincing  P«w*  of  the  g endangering  the 

"hie"  it  """0nlen''ik„ %C-  of  all  that  has  happened  in 
peace  or  ±j'iiope.  ■»**  . --  — >t  oppitik 


wneu  nice  - - a--  n rilie3.  in-  otner  , \e ^ould  be  before  the  open  courts,  as  soon  us  he 

mice  Of  Europe,  in  view  ---  8(,em8  M the  government,  ducie^  jnterfere  witb  the  exigcnctes  land,  h ^ ^ wrft  of  Mbeug  corpus,  and  the  government 

kurope  during  tlie  last  three  or.  fb, r ?®, , t„  llvoid  war.  law  Is  not  pern  t t hat  tlie  atoinislrah'e  wP0uid  bo  compelled  to  slnte  the  charge  against  him.  In 

tough  it  is  the  chief  end  of  Is  “ t„at  wc  re-  of  the  ,f£r“hose  exigencies  may  be.  Therefore  in  is  {„  tlie  power  of  a practically  irresponsible 

•pi.ja  ;8  not  in  accordance  with  t nnlitieians  who  courts  think  tl  .1  g »be  Fieuch  people  towards  This  is  the  criminal  law  of  France,  which  is  not 

i!  ve  or.  this  sWe  ->f  the  r?"'  'eCcP“ 'w  and  mor-  contemplating  d‘eit1not  fair  to  judKC  them  by  our  own  despot.  Tl  s ls  Ure  cn^  eonrls,  but  which  not 

taT that  we  shall  " a;.ne«i  m ellectuall^  ^ ^ the  Drjwfus  ca«i  it  is  no^tor  Englishmen  administered  by  _ a famil  mUh,nce  to  the  law 

ally  if  we  do  not  fight  of^'’  ^nougi  • ^ eyen  lhe  Bt!l„dards.  U is  M 1 ftttitu(ie  on  such  a question  as  only  **  before  the  political  tribunals,  but  is  inti- 

th-ft  there  is  something  worse  than  * ..  ..  t ^is-  to  assume  a F renen  mt  . , , lbe  nat|0us  with  the  as  P[ac  d tb  it.  for  jf  the  oflicials  who  pursue 

peacefully  inclined  among  £^,in-  this  as  it  is  for  from  the  w* ^«Sed  by  malice  or  by  personal 

honor,  turpitude,  lying,  swindl  ^a.  ^ be  avoid-  largest  armies  a g)f  tbejr  honor  or  of  their  repu-  t P degire  to  put  ftWUy  temporarily  a danger- 

eluding  those  of  oppression  and tojusll  ^ ^ b|lI.b8ri„ns  horrors l of  war  at  the  « ^ hQWever  tbat  Wc  should  ®”"1‘7;roll,1fe8ome  political  opponent,  there  is  no  punish- 
ed even  at  tlie  cost  of  t wbo8c  political  devices  lalion  for  g ] ■ bmeu  have  been  taught  to  believe  nwnitinv  tliem  for  false  imprisonment.  Often,  it  is 

from  whom  we  sprang,  and  from  1 01 «P  Be  u bear  in  mtnd  that  1 met  » m)U  and  administralve  men*  » Jone_,noro  often  titan  otherwise;  but  the 

we  have  not  yet  been  able  who  y dip,011  of  rendi-  that  the  ^st  duty  I cfflcie„c>-  of  lhe  army  and  the  tr“-  id  ofd any  human  instituiion  lies  in  its  possib.1- 

Fr«S;as.-;  Sr 

SSt.KasBSr^aSsSa 


We  have  no  army  orgai  imu  • never  general  way,  »»«  ..«v 


oil r duty 


ISilPilisi  Safe«s££s5?5S^ 

feriTEtr— -SiSI  httpvirsaexSffsSJs 

cfr^Eilropto^mh.^  g^'dwS't  ta"  atou^osta^  for  the  fmm’ier^eiiad  teenj;ound  guilty, 

that  the  bellipotent  powers  of  c.v > f tion  are^.t^ 


for  tlie  sake  of  preserving  the  peace,#''''  *“«•« J,.  „fe  cia|ly  to  the  T 

speculation  here  i",!.o™le'e  Take  Esterhnzy,  for  cxnitiple,  outburst,  and 


lhl  be  thus  orougm,  ^ A a rescue,  but  an  exanuuauim  ui  u^.  « 

cmny  ui  iuu  Parisian  mind,  there  would  be  toger  of ! a cbarged  with  being  a German  and  a vagabond. 

,.w  . innueiiuu  wv  outburst  and  usually  an  outburst  in  Paris  goes  prope  y gort  tbjng  j8  possible  in  B ranee  just  as  well  as 

upon  the  national  morale.  Take  Esterhnzy  for  exa  p , enougb  by  the  name  of  revolution ; but  it  is  Pjo  y tbe  DreyfU8  case,  and  yet  it  is  found  to  be  Lupossible  to 

eritontsandhidividufjr^not^r  — s^ 


trta^si^S  “ “ urn---™- sa 


some  army  chiefs  among : whom  are  omcers  woo  #■  e J , ^ of  inju6tlcei  „r  even  of  crime  has  oeen  e served  their  ancestors  ut 

to  commit  perjury  and  forgery  m order  that  a scnpe™ri  but  u wi„  ^ long  before  they  see  that  mey  „ or  Nlipoi(,on  HI.  I 

may  suffer  cruel  punishment,  and  all  this  for  themselves  made  the  crime  possible  by  insisting  that  the  PP  mericnn  tell  of  hi 

of  avoiding  war  with-which  is  H.  O™  « dStiou  of  miliury  and  adminisiml.vc i Wbunal ; should  writ  of  hal 

M S?  Sffi.  wl  noUmig,  and  perLps  he  exereisixl 1 for  the ' °,f  ““”7,  beiuse  furious  socialist  hod  never  h. 


. remember  to  have  heard 
his  effort  to  interest  Hetin 
Rochefort  in  the  writ  of  habeae  corpus  of  «^cU  th* 
furious  socialist  had  never  heard,  despite  his  six  yea's 
residence  in  London.  The  effort  was  wasted.  Rochefort 


Z exiKirhuent  which  is  h'^Ig  Irtcd  ioFrance-a  wonder 
that  is  changed  to  dreadful  anticipation  m view  of  the 
slate  of  mind  «f  tlie  army  and  tlie  people, 
inerall.the  misdeeds  of  any 


llir  thrones.' tlferu^psct  governmmds  but  they  never  ^ 'c^tures  of  the  politicians; 

Siuie  U.  ........  ••#  --  y -----  t • % , ffovernment  think  of  reforming  the  system  on  which  ruit  the  lelative  ivy  M,.  Croker  would,  unconsciously  perhaps 

After  all,  the  misdeeds  of  any  pat  ticuhir ^overnm  , government  and  the  governed.  feature  of  the  French  system  to  our  regular 

especially  if  the  misdeeds  can  be  charged  to  the  form  of  n^n » oi  h absolutism  inTnmce  in  the  adminis-  extend  tins  ^uiure  or  u n ^ amf>nnhle  t0  'Tam- 

goverumeiit,  ^SlLm“ SZle  tratikm  of  the  criminal  and  admhiistrative, 


;^n,,ch  nbsulutlsin  hW ; ta  the  adminis-  “ ,Zg  Mjn&snmenMe  to 'Tam- 

goverumeiit,  are  likely  to  Dccome : crucial • trati.m  of  the  criminal  and  administrative  law  as  there  ®™7^alf^  The  illustration  serves  to  indicate  the  char- 

innocent,  his  conviction  and  his  p , jsas  baa  been  shown  to  be  in  the  military  tribunals  which  ba  * Y - vrencb  administrative  courts.  It  is  held,  for  ex- 

one  of  the  historical  national  crimes,  and  Hic  que  tmn  isas  w Dreyfus,  exonerated  Esterhazy,  and  punished  J * jenci 11  a illegally  suppresses  a 

&xj£±ziiVszF%.7x  weaiS&sss^s^? 

if  nreyfus  he  guilty,  it  Is  now  clear  that  an  innocent  fore  now.  as  two.  hundred  J™”  ^ Maintained  at  political  power  controls.  _ This  tnbu 


ment.  Two  or  lliree  years  ago  tlie  Council  or  otam 
dcred  a judgment  against  the  governmen  ■ a ( 

amtinsl  Zola  and  the  others  who  demand  a retrial,  or  will)  gaveiy  to  one  oi  |.e.u....  . ....  ~~r  T.  J,,  j . v0|ving  the  interpretation  of  a statute  wliicli  rc  . 

Kgs^aS  SS35i2Siais 

^^hhMl«Ia»hhln-n*«ion,  All. hat),  »«- 


t|mt  t vi  i v mail  Simula  equal’'  before  the  judges.  The 
law  that  punishes  lhe  thief  who  steals  punishes  also  the 
ollicial  who  embezzles.  The  judge  who  sentences  the  endured 


■s  over  its  administration. 


H.  L.  N. 
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BRIGHT’S  DISEASE 


• ^.-Buffalo 

J Jp  & 

-w  -q  1 A Veritable  Antidote.” 

1 1 Dr.  Alfred  L.  Loomis,  />,» 

' iA  K V I I Jessor  o f / at  he  logy  anti  Practical  Medicine 

1 ' ^ I Ike  Medical  Hefarliuenlofthe  Vmirenitr 

•7JW  ■ I «t  Nnt>  York,  "rote:  "For  the  past  f'nur 

yi-ars  1 have  useil  BUFFALO  I.IT1IIA 
A W \ 1,  1 1 , tllc  heatraent  of  Chronic 

I;  \ /F  -r  J I ^ s Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys,  occur. 

’ i Villa  ■£  “f”  Gouty  and  Rheumatic  subjects, 

‘ I t , ■with  marked  benefit.” 

Dr.  Wm,  H.  Drummond, 

/ ro/tessarof Medical Jurisprudence,  Hi  itup’s 
J ^ I uivcrsity,  M ontrcal,  Cana, la:  “In  the 

*■  Iky  Acute  and  Chronic  Nephritis  (Bright’s 
• r ~ Disease  of  the  Kidneys)  of  Gouty  and 

ar  . Rheumatic  Origin,  as  well  as  In  the 

/ graver  Albuminuria  of  Pregnancy,  I 

1 - -o  * have  found  iiukfai.o  i.ithia  wa- 

I know  of  no  other  natural  agent  possessing  thls  irnpomm  qu'am^  and 

Dr.  Craeme  M.  Hammond,  a/  New  York,  Professor  of  Diseases  of  the  mm 

Syil'"‘  '"//"■  ALr.w  1 ori  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital : " In  all  cases  of 


Tonical  and  Restorative. 

HUNTER 


! IM' 
I'Vyj 


Baltimore 

Rye. 

RICH,  PURE  FLAVOR. 


o';  wmmr  .system  in  the  / Vcm  J orh  Post-Graduate  Medical  School  and  Hospital : " In  all  cases  of 

Bright  s Disease  of  ihe  Kidneys,  i have  found  Buffalo  i.ithia  water  of  the 
greatest  service  in  Increasing  the  quantity  of  urine  and  in  eliminating  the  albumin.” 

,.  ?e0VHal9ted  Boyiand,  A.M.,  M.D of  Paris,  Doctor  of  Medicine  of  the 
i d « wh  "nY'  s,tYs:  ' * here  ,s  no  remedy  so  absolutely  specific  in  all  forms  of  Albuminuria 
ami  BrigM  S Disease, whether  acute  or  chronic,  as  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER, Spring  No.  2, 
accompanied  by  a milk  diet.  In  all  cases  of  Pregnancy  where  albumin  is  found  in  the  urine  as 
late  as  the  last  week  before  confinement,  if  this  Water  and  a milk  diet  are  prescribed  the  albumin 
disappears  rapidly  from  the  urine  and  the  patient  has  a positive  guarantee  against  Puerperal 
convulsions.  Used  as  a substitute  for  ordinary  water  during  the  period  of  Gestation,  it  will  be 
found  invaluable  as  a preventive  of  Puerperal  Convulsions  and  other  disturbances  incident 
to  this  condition.” 

Pr*  Cyrus  Edson,  Health  Officer  of  New  York  City:  “I  have  prescribed 
BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  with  great  benefit  in  Bright’s  Disease  of  the  Kidneys.” 

Dr.  Harvey  L.  Byrd,  °f  Baltimore , President  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Dis- 
°\  }y°men  atui  c,l>uin'n  *«  ///<■  Baltimore  Medical  College : “ It  has  an  ascertained  value 
in  Bright’s  Disease.  A knowledge  of  its  action  in  that  disease  thus  far  would  seem  to  warrant 
the  belief  that  it  would  in  many  instances,  at  least  in  early  stages,  arrest  it  entirely,  and  in  its  more 
advanced  stage  prove  a decided  comfort  and  palliative.” 

BfIFFAT  I f TUI  A VJATFIJ  so^  ^ Druggists  and  Grocers  generally.  It  is  an 
1 nm  TTr\l  undoubted,  positive  remedy  for  many  of  the  most  seri- 

ous and  most  common  ills  that  afflict  mankind.  An  illustrated  book  can  be  procured  on  request,  con-  , 
tabling  the  testimony  of  the  most  famous  physicians  of  this  country  and  Europe  as  to  the  wonderful 
power  of  BUFFALO  LITHIA  WATER  in  Gout,  Rheumatism,  Bright’s  Disease,  Gravel,  In- 
digestion, Nervous  Dyspepsia, Nervous  Exhaustion, Malaria,  Alcoholism,  Eczema  and  Blood 
Disorders,  Diseases  Of  Women,  etc.  Send  for  the  book  and  judge  for  yourself.  Address 

PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINGS,  VIRGINIA. 
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Rills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers’ 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec-  I 
tions  made. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankers,  No.  69  Wall  Street. 


breakfast  food 


FEEDS  THE  BODyAND  THE  BRAIN 

The  American  Cereal  Co.Chicago 


There  is  no  Kodak  but  the  Eastman  Kodak . 

Holidays  are 

Kodak  Days 

Catalogues  free  at  the  dealers  or  by  mail. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

THE  HAIR- 

Grey,  and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof. HARLEM  PARKER. 

A.  N.  LONG  A-  CO.,  1013  Arch  St.,  Phi  a.,  Pa. 
“Every  one  should  read  this  little  book.” — Athetueutn.  t 


Blakemore 

Itlhiskeyr 

NOTHING  BETTER 
MADE  OR  SOLD. 


Matured  in  wood  and  S 
bottled  in  bond  under  Gov-  \ 
ernmental  Supervision.  < 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t  S 
it.  send  us  TWELVE  S 
DOLLARS,  and  we  will  < 
have  sent  to  your  address  c 
by  express  prepaid  a sample  r 
case  containing  TWELVE  } 
BOTTLES.  ) 

Freiberg  & Workum,  ; 

Cincinnati,  O.  ^ , 


ff.c.cmsiCo,rnoYM 

mrarauim  WEI  orDexc!aho*l  i 

|nfl\HLnHARBACH  L CO.B09  Filbert  St  Phila.Fa,  , 


-jfjS  0l/b 

(E.0CKTAIL§ 

Manhattan. 
Martini,  Whiskey, 
Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin, 
Vermouth,  And  York. 

ACocktailMustBe 
ColdTo  Be  GoodiTo 
Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
Over  Cracked  Ice, 
(Not  Shaven)  Stir 
And  Strain  Off. 

1 GfHEUBLEIN^BRIUat  fflJPRirORJ: 


UBTTVSBIIKU,  LORA  V,  WASH- 
INGTON. 

PcrMoiially-Coii tinned  Tour  via  Penn, 
nylvaiila  ltulliond. 

Over  the  battlefield  of  Gettysburg,  through 
the  picturesque  Blue  Mountains,  via  Hagerstown 
and  Antielam,  and  down  the  beautiful  and  his- 
toric Slicuaiuioali  Valley  to  the  unique  Caverns 
of  Luray ; thence  across  the  rolling  hills  of  North- 
ern Virginia  to  Washington,  is  the  route  of  this 
tour — a section  <>f  Lite  country  in  tensely  interest- 
ing front  both  an  historic  and  a scenic  Standpoint. 

The  tour  will  leave  New  York  8.20  A.  M.,  and 
Philadelphia  12.20  P.  M.,  Tuesday,  November  1, 

in  charge  of  one  ol  the  company's  tourists' agents. 

and  will  cover  a period  of  five  days.  An  experi- 
enced chaperon,  whose  especial  charge  will  be 
unescorted  ladies,  will  accompany  the  trip 
throughout.  Round-trip  tickets,  covering  all  nec- 
essary expenses  during  the  entire  time  absent,  will 
be  sold  at  the  extremely  low  rate  of  #25  from 
New  York,  #24  from  Trenton,  $22  from  Phila- 
delphia, and  proportionate  rates  from  other 
points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
ticket  agents,  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Brondwav, 
New  York ; 789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J. ; 
or  address  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Pas- 
senger Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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THERE  are  four  issues  of  The  Companion 
every  month,  and  each  issue  is  a volume 
in  extent  and  variety,  the  welcome  friend  of 
young  and  old  in  thousands  of  homes.  The 
exceptional  character  of  the  contents  of 

The 

Youth’s 

©mpanion 

from  week  to  week  and  from  year  to  year,  is 
indicated  by  the  names  of  some  of  the  eminent 
men  and  women  who  will  contribute  to  early 
numbers. 

For  November  3d, 

Frank  R.  Stockton 


For  November  xoth, 

Rudyard  Kipling’s  SS* 

For  November  17th, 

Lord  Dufferin  ftr.-'ite&s'E 

Crimean  War. 

For  November  24th, 

Mary  E.  Wilkins 

■IIUIJ  U minin')  Seventy  Years  Ago." 
For  December  1st, 

Wm.  D,  Howells 

• ill"  VI  ■ lunuil'J  Watermelon  Patch. ” 

Mme.  LILLIAN  NORDICA.  HoK.  THOMAS  B. 
REED,  I.  ZANGWILL  and  THE  MARQUIS  OF 
LORNE  will  contribute  delightful  articles  and  stories 
for  December  issues. 

All  FREE  to  New  Subscribers. 

50 -Cent 
Calendar  TREE 

1 1 NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  who  will  cut  out  this 
1 1 slip  and  send  it  with  name  and  address  and  1 1 
(i  $1.75  will  receive  : 1 

/ FREE  — Every  weekly  issue  of  The  Com-  b 
1 panion  from  the  time  subscription  is  'i 

i received  till  January  1,  1899.  \ 

FREE  — Thanksgiving.  Christmas  and  1 
' , New  Year’s  Double  Numbers. 

FREE — The  exquisite  Companion  Calen-  / 

1 da r for  1899,  lithographed  in  12  colors.  1' 

1 The  linest  Calendar  of  the  century.  1 
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T MAGAZINE,  $4  00  a year.  BAZAR,  - - - ?4  °o  a year 

T WEEKLY,  $4  00  a year.  LITERATURE,  $4  00  a year 

• ROUND  TABLE,  $i  oo  a year. 


Sample  Copies  and  Prospectus  FREE. 

THE  YOUTH’S  COMPANION,  Boston. 

Harper’s  Catalogue 

Descriptive  list  of  their  publica- 
tions, with  portraits  of  authors , 
will  be  sent  by  ntail  to  any  ad- 
dress on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 


Strong  g? 

Evidence.  H 

Its  pleasing  to  note  the  large  and 
constantly  increasing  patronage 
of  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan 
Southern  Ry.  It  is  strong  evidence 
that  efforts  to  please  the  public  by 
providing  the  best  of  everything  in 
travel  are  appreciated.  Come  and 
ride  with  us.  We  have  the  finest 
service  and  the  easiest  riding  road 
in  the  whole  world. 

Our  “Book  of  Trains”  (sent  free) 
will  tell  you  all  about  the  great 
through  trains  between  Chicago, 
Cleveland,  Buffalo,  New  York  and 
Boston.  No  change  of  cars.  j 

A.  J.  SMITH,  ( 

O.  I’.  & T.  A.,  Cleveland,  O.  a 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

♦ A delicious  drink  an 


/7/^  “Concentrated  Beef” 

flavor  of  prime  roast  beef  in  a condensed 
"ihe^nWd  Strengthens  the  convalescent. 
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FRANCE  is  rapidly  demonstrating  that  she  is 
unfit  for  self-government.  M.  Brisson,  m his 
speech  from  the  tribune,  just  before  the  vote  of 
censure  which  forced  his  government  to  resign, 
put  himself  in  the  position  of  defending  the  civ- 
il power  against  the  military  power-a  position 
that  would  be  unanimously  sustained  by  any  Eng- 
lish or  American  legislative  body  to  which  a sim- 
ilar appeal  might  be  made.  In  fact,  it  is  only  a 
people  who  will  insist  upon  the  authority  of  the 
civil  over  the  military  power  that  can  remain  a 
democracy.  No  one  can  tell  whither  France  is 
drifting.  It  may  be  to  an  empire,  or  it  may  be 
something  worse.  In  either,  event,  there  is  likely 
to  come  an  interval  of  anarchy. 

In  the  midst  of  our  concern  about  distant  islands 
of  the  sea,  the  defective  government  which  Spain 
has  given  the  Philippines,  and  the  incoinpetency 
of  the  Cubans  and  the  natives  of  the  Philippines 
to  govern  themselves,  parochial  politics  in  this 
country  are  lively,  and,  in  our  view,  important. 
Race  wars  are  going  on  in  North  Carolina,  Ala- 
bama, and  Mississippi.  In  Mississippi  eleven  ne- 
groes have  been  killed,  and  the  whites  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Forest  seem  to  be  out  gunning  for 
blacks  as  if  they  were  game.  The  reign  of  law 
was  suspended  for  several  days,  until  Sheriff  Ste- 
phenson came  to  aid  her  outraged  majesty,  and, 
with  the  help  of  fifty  good  citizens  carried  five  of 
the  negroes  in  safety  to  the  jail  at  Meridian.  In 
North  Carolina  the  fighting  between  the  whites 
and  the  blacks  seems  to  spring  from  politics.  Ow- 
ing to  Mr.  McKinley’s  appointment  of  black  poli-  ; 
ticians  to  office,  the  whites  there  appear  to  dread 
the  return  of  negro  rule.  Now,  although  Sheriff 
Stephenson  is  engaged  in  the  vindication  of  the 
right  of  the  blacks  to  live,  and  in  also  vindicating 
the  majesty  of  the  law,  he  is,  according  to  the  ex- 
pansionists, simply  performing  narrow  duties  in 
the  sphere  of  parochial  politics.  We  nevertheless, 
for  our  part,  regard  his  conduct  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty  as  heroic  and  useful  as  was  the 
conduct  of  any  of  our  heroes  at  Santiago  or  at 
Manila.  In  fact,  we  are  inclined  to  think  his  con- 
duct essentially  more  heroic  than  the  bravery  of 
the  soldiers  in  battle,  because  he  stood  up  against 
public  opinion  in  his  own  community,  and  invited 
persecution,  and  perhaps  ostracism,  while  thjs  sol- 
diers who  fought  in  the  war  were  sure  of  praise 
and  honors.  These  events  in  the  South  are  symp- 
tomatic, and  until  the  country  meets  and  settles 
properly  the  conditions  thus  presented  to  it,  demo- 
cratic government  here  cannot  be  said  to  be  wholly 
successful.  This  is  the  plain  truth,  and  we  cannot 
escape  it  by  deriding  those  who  are  for  civilization 
at  home,  or  by  shouting  for  more.savages  to  govern 
— white  or  black — in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific. 
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er  term  When  at  last  SCHLEY  reached  Santiago, 
he  lay  off  the  harbor  at  such  a distance  that  his 
blockade  waS  ineffective;  and  it  was  not  until 
Sampson  established, what  the  Enghshnavalat 

tache  called,  on  account  of  the  nearness  of  S 
SON'S  stations  to  the  shore  hatteries  an  impe  tn 
nent  ” blockade  that  Cervbka  was  finally  bottled 
up  In  the  mean  time  Schley  had  lost  a splendid 
opportunity  to  capture  ordestroy  the  Colon  and  the 
Maria  Teresa,  simply  because  he  had  not  enterprise 
enough  to  go  in  and  take  them,  they  being  anchor- 
ed within  plain  sight  and  without  steam  up  Th 
storv  of  Schley’s  conduct  is  humiliating  to  him, 
andespecially  so  because  he  is  a singular  example 
of  unreadiness  and  timidity,  the  one  naval  officer 
who  failed  to  do  his  duty  admirably,  and  to  seise 
with  energy  and  ingenuity  and  courage  every  op^ 
portunity  that  came  in  his  way.  One  more  fact 
remains  to  be  mentioned  in  the  history  of  SCHLEY  8 
adventures  before  Santiago.  On  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing on  which  Cervera’s  squadron  undertook  to  es- 
cape from  Santiago,  it  appears  from  the  chart  of 
that  action  that  Schley,  in  the  Brooklyn,  started 
in  towards  the  enemy,  but,  after  a moment,  turned 
towards  the  east,  ran  for  a time  away  from  the 
enemy,  then  turned  to  the  westward  and  ran  par- 
allel with  the  flying  Spanish  ships.  Schley  thus 
lost  another  opportunity  of  the  campaign.  If  he 
had  kept  on  his  course  he  might  have  gone  to  the 
bottom,  but  he  would  have  gone  gloriously,  and 
he  would  probably  have  headed  off  the  Spauish 
cruisers  and  secured  them  as  prey  to  the  American 
battle  ships.  His  excuse  for  his  flight  is  that  he 
was  afraid  of  being  rammed.  That  is  like  the  ex- 
cuse that  a cautious  soldier  might  qffer  for  not 
going  into  a charge,  on  the  ground  that  lie  had  ln- 
. fprniation  that. the, enemy  intended  to  kill  him  if 
they  got.  an  opportunity.  Why  should  the  Viz- 
caya ram  the  Brooklyn,  and  not  the  Brooklyn  the 
Vizcayatb  Iiuthe  second  place,  why  should  not 
Schley  have  submitted  to  ramming,  if  in  that  way 
he  might  have  mads*  the  victory  over  the  enemy 
more  complete?  One  more  question  and  we  have 
done  In  view  of  all  these  facts,  which  were 
known  to  the  President  when  he  promoted  Com- 
modore Schley,  why  is  Schley  rewarded  at  all? 


THE  ISSUE  IN  NEW  YORK. 


The  report  of  Admiral  Sampson  on  the  naval 
operations  preliminary  to  the  destruction  of  Cer- 
vera's  squadron  has  been  made  public  by  the 
government.  The  substance  of  the  report  first  ap- 
peared in  Harper's  Weekly  in  the  issue! of- Aug- 
ust 13.  Nothing  new  is  added  by  tlie  official  docu- 
ment to  the  facts  which  then  appeared.  The  coun- 
try now  knows,  however,  from  official  sources,  that 
Commodore  SCHLEY  was  slow  in  blockading  Cer- 
vkra's  squadron  ; that  he  was  strangely  dilatory  in 
taking  advantage  of  information  sent  him  by  the 
Navy  Department  and  by  Admiral  Sampson,  to  the 
effect  that  Cerveram  squadron  was  at  Santiago; 
that  as  late  as  the  23d  of  May,  when  Cervera's 
squadron  had  been  at  Santiago  four  days,  SCHLEY 
announced  that  he  was  sure  that  he  was  at  Cieil- 
fuegos,  and  that,  he  had  him  there  " almost  to 
a certainty."  Having  linallv  lieen  pushed  away 
from  Cienfuegos,  he  wandered  about  the  Caribbean 
Sea,  out  of  sight  of  Santiago,  until  evening  of 
the  2Sth  of  May;  that  then,  in  flat  disobedience 
of  his  orders,  he  announced  that  he  was  going  to 
Key  West  to  coal ; in  the  mean  time  Sampson,  who 
seems  to  have  forecast  everything,  had  made  up 


THE  choice  this  year  in  New  York,  for.inde- 
pendentand?honest  men  who  long  for  hopest 
• government1  antL^or  tlie  preservation  of  American 
institutions,  is  difficult.  It  is  not,  however,  with 
them,  a choice  between  Roosevelt  and  Van  W yck, 
but  between  Roosevelt  and  Bacon.  No  thorough- 
ly independent  man  intends  to  vote  for  Van  Wyck, 
but  a good  many  good  citizens  will  vote  for  Bacon, 
for  the  reason,  excellent  to  their  minds,  that  Roose- 
velt’s success  might  misrepresent  tlie  attitude  of 
New  York  on  the  expansion  madness,  and  for  the 
further  excellent  reason  that  if  the  Bacon  ticket  re- 
ceives a certain  number  of  votes,  a recognized  third 
party  will  be  brought  into  existence,  which  will  be 
able  hereafter  to  put  into  the  field  a third  ticket, 
without  undertaking  the  labors  and  encountering 
the  hazards  of  securing  6000  signatures  to  a peti- 
tion, each  county  in  the  State  furnishing  at  least 
fifty  of  these. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  great  struggle  this  year 
in  New. York  is  against  Croker.  and  that  the  only 
effective  method  of  defeating  him  is  by  the  elec- 
tion of  Roosevelt.  It  is  true  that  the  Republican 
candidate  is  proclaiming  that  a vote  for  him  is  a 
vote  for  expansion,  but  he  is  mistaken.  None  but 
the  unduly  excited  consider  him  an  important  fac- 
tor in  national  issues.  Neither  his  election  nor  his 
defeat  will  make  a particle  of  difference  in  the  set- 
tlement of  our  affair/s  with.  Spain— that  is,  in  the 
disposition  of  the  Philippines  and  Cuba.  The  only 
method  in  which  the  State  can  express  its  opiniou 
on  this  subject  is  in  the  election  of  Congressmen, 
and  in  these  contests  we  fear  that  the  issue  is  not 
plainly  drawn.  We  fancy  that  the  President  will 
be  governed  in  this  matter,  however,  by  what  lie 
considers  to  be  the  public  sentiment  of  the  West, 
and  he  is  reported  to  have  returned  to  the  White 
House,  from  his  visit  to  Omaha,  with  a strong  im- 
pression that  the  West  wants  the  Philippines.  On 
what  divine  inspiration  such  ail  impression  could 
rest  we  do  not  pretend  to  know,  and  we  trust  that 
the  report  is  untrue.  At  any  rate,  Mr.  McKinley 
is  too  shrewd  a man,  ami  understands  Mr.  Roose- 
velt too  thoroughly,  to  believe  that  his  choice  as 
Governor  of  the  State  of  New  York  would  mean 
that  the  people  of  this  State  prefer  broils  abroad  to 
a continuation  of  the  work  of  civilization  at.  home. 
Moreover,  the  President  knows  that  Mr.  Rouse 
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velt’b  campaign  promised  to  be  a failure  as  long 
as  it  was  conducted  on  national  issues  and  until 
Croker’s  assault  upon  the  judiciary  brought  that 
vulgar  boss  to  the  front. 

Does  the  election  come  to  a choice  between  Cro- 
ker and  Platt?  No.  Platt  is  probably  the  mean- 
est of  bosses.  That  he  is  quite  as  low  as  Croker 
we  confidently  believe,  and  we  know  that  his 
machine  is  as  corrupt  as  Tammany  Hall.  But  we 
have  confidence  in  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  character 
and  faith  in  his  intelligence.  We  do  not  count  j 

against  him  the  hot  and  excited  utterances  of  \ 

the  campaign.  We  cannot  judge  him  on  these.  ) 

We  prefer  to  believe  in  him  for  his  past  deeds,  | 

and  in  full  confidence  to  accept  his  promises  that  1 

he  will  be  Governor  for  the  whole  State,  for  all 
its  people,  and  not  for  the  advancement  of  the  1 

interests  of  any  party,  or  any  machine,  or  any  ] 

boss,  and  that  he  will  give  the  State  an  honest  1 

administration,  pursuing  thieves  where  he  finds 
them,  whether  they  be  Republicans  or  Democrats. 

It  is  ’ true  that  he  will  not  be  the  whole  govern-  I 
ment,  and  that  his  election  may  bring  in  a Platt 
Legislature.  But  a Platt  Legislature,  bad  as  it 
will  be,  is  not  worse,  certainly,  than  a Legislature 
pledged  to  the  re-election  of  Edward  Murphy,  the 
follower  of  Bryan  and  the  representative  of  Tam- 
many Hall.  Moreover,  we  cannot  refuse  to  sup- 
port a good  man  for  Governor  because  some  vot- 
ers, who  might  otherwise  oppose  bad  Republican 
candidates  for  the  Legislature,  will,  in  voting  for 
Roosevelt,  vote  the  whole  Republican  ticket.  If 
Roosevelt  is  elected,  we  shall  have  a good  man 
in  the  chief  executive  office.  If  V an  Wyck  is  elect- 
ed, Croker  will  be  in  supreme  command  of  the  State 
government. 

Platt's  power  at  least  is  doomed  to  be  crippled ; 
Choker's  power  may  be  broken  or  it  may  triumph 
throughout  the  State.  It  is  the  fashion  in  some 
quarters  to  say  that  PLATT  is  worse  than  CROKER. 

It  is  true  that  he  is  as  bad  ; he  could  not  well  be 
worse ; but  he  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous  when  he 
comes  to  be  considered  as  an  element  in  State  poli- 
tics. In  tlie  city  he  is  an  important  eccentric  in 
the  Tammany  municipal  machine,  but  he  has  no 
such  organization  as  Tammany,  and  he  has  not  at 
his  back  such  a solid,  body  of  voters  as  Croker 
has— a body  of  voters  numbering  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  200.000,  who  can  be  moved  and  voted  al- 
most as  one  man.  This  body  of  voters  has  seized 
upon  the  liberties  of  the  metropolis  of  the  country, 
and  has  made  him  its  king;  the  question  is,  shallit 
make  him  king  of  the  whole  State? 

Let  us  consider  him  a moment.  He  is  an  ignor- 
ant, brutal  man,  who  has  come  from  among  the 
moral  dregs  of  the  people,  and  by  base  arts  and 
strong  will  reached  the  head  of  the  government. 

He  was  described  with  pitiless  accuracy  by  Mr. 
Bourke  Cockran,  in  his  speech  at  Carnegie  Hall. 
Ex-leader  of  the  “tunnel  gang,”  ex-prizefighter, 
race-track  gambler,  this  man  who  is  now  mysteri- 
ously rich,  and  who  probably  would  be  ruined  even 
in  the  eyes  of  his  base  associates  if  he  revealed  the 
sources  of  his  wealth,  was  once  the  bead  of  an  ol- 
igarchy known  as  the  “Big  Four”  of  Tammany 
Hall.  Now  he  is  an  absolute  ruler;  more  absolute 
within  his  jurisdiction  than  is  the  Tsar  in  his.  He 
reigns  over  more  than  2,000,000  of  subjects,  not  one 
of  whom,  especially  if  he  is  the  owner  of  propel 
ty,  is  safe  from  his  enmity.  He  is  reported  to  have 
asserted  that  he  intends  to  remain  at  the  heat 
of  Tammany  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  No 
such  power,  no  such  confidence  of  power,  is  known 
elsewhere  in  any  republican  form  of  govern  men 
in  the  world.  This  ruffian  from  the  slums,  whose 
notions  of  civil  government  are  of  that  sort  that 
fired  the  mob  which  ruled  France  during  ie 
“Terror,”  has  declared  himself  ruler  for  life.  How 
soon  will  it  be  before  he  announces  that  his  powet 
is  to  be  transmitted  to  his  eldest  son  ? Croker  the 
king  is  so  sure  of  his  power  that  he  does  not  esi 
tate  to  abuse  it  openly.  The  Weekly  has  expose 
the  manner  of  his  government  of  New  York  ci 
The  vice  to  which  he  is  native  reigns  with  him.  an 
pays  tribute  to  his  reign.  The  laws  of  the  e 
are  defied.  The  guardians  of  the  peace  are  tie 
servants  of  crime.  The  good  citizen  lives  by  su 
france,  taking  what  his  majesty  bestows  upon  nni 
The  criminal  and  the  vicious  may  buy  indemnj  y. 
make  the  city  a hideous  abode  of  orgy  and  bru  is  i 
ness,  and  prey  upon  the  victims  which  their  nav 
ery  selects.  This  is  Croker’s  rule  in  the  city,  - 
wishes  to  extend  it.  He  seeks  to  put  his  creating 
at  the  head  of  the  State  government.  He  wan  « 
repeal  the  laws  which  incommode  him,  and  to  ma  u 
fresh  laws  which  shall  aid  his  absolute  rule,  01 
disobedience  to  which  he  and  his  creatures  ma> 
sell  for  money.  He  is  king  and  legislator  foi  *' 
city;  lie  would  be  king  and  legislator  for  1 
State.  Ifis  rule  is  sustained  in  the  city  } 1 * 
beneficiaries  — public  plunderers,  criminals  or  a 
classes,  from  the  bank -robber  to  the  siieak-tlne  , 
gamblers,  pool  - sellers,  green  - goods  men,  w n o 
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prostitution  buys  from  it  the  right  to  flaunt  its 
shame  in  the  eyes  of  innocent  youth.  Does  the 
State  want  this  vulgar  cormorant  to  flap  his  wings 
over  the  Capitol  at  Albany?  Does  it  wish  to  pro- 
mote his  ambition  to  befoul  Washington?  Does  it 
want  Choker  managing  its  canals,  its  asv+ums,  its 
hospitals,  its  prisons,  and  its  militia,  and  to  prey 
upon  every  corporation  created  by  its  laws? 

Finally,  is  Croker  to  be  helped  to  own  the  judi- 
ciary? The  courts  now  afford  the  one  refuge  of 
honest  citizens.  The  people  of  the  boss-ruled  State 
have  lost  their  political  power,  but,  thanks  to  the 
vigilance  of  the  bar,  and  especially  to  the  intelli- 
gent activity  of  the  Bar  Association  of  the  city  of 
New  York,  the  courts  have  been  kept  reasonably 
pure.  In  no  other  way  has  Croker  more  offen- 
sively shown  his  contempt  for  public  opinion  and 
for  the  rights  of  citizens  than  by  his  refusal  to 
nominate  Judge  Daly.  It  is  too  late  now  for  him 
to  declare  that  Judge  Daly  has  outlived  his  useful- 
ness. He  admitted  the  true  reason  before  he  dis- 
covered that  he  had  aroused  the  people  by  his 
assault  on  the  independence  of  the  judiciary.  He 
refused  renomination  because  Judge  Daly  declined 
to  obey  his  orders,  and  in  doing  this  he  has  an- 
nounced that  he  will  have  no  judges  who  are  not 
his  obedient  henchmen.  The  issue  is  clearly  drawn. 
Shall  the  last  refuge  of  decent  men  be  filled  with 
Choker's  creatures?  Shall  crime  and  vice  sit  also 
on  the  bench?  Shall  Choker’s  enemies,  who  are 
all  good  citizens,  seek  their  rights  in  Choker's 
courts?  Shall  it  be  Choker’s  justice  or  the  peo- 
ple’s that  shall  be  administered  by  the  judges? 

In  this  attack  upon  the  bench  the  vulgar  boss 
has  at  last  played  the  fool,  and  has  made  himself 
the  chief  instrumentality  for  the  election  of  Roose- 
velt, whose  success  alone  can  prevent  the  con- 
summation of  Choker's  ambition. 


THE  POLICY  OF  EXPANSION. 

LETTERS  FROM  BISHOPS  HENRY  C.  POTTER  AND 
ARTHUR  C.  A.  HALL,  OF  THE  PROTESTANT  EPIS- 
COPAL CHURCH.  AND  BISHOP  JOHN  F.  HURST,  OF 
THE  METHODIST  EPISCOPAL  CHURCH. 

Editor  Harper'*  Weekly: 

Tiie  question  of  the  future  policy  of  the  United  States 
with  reference  to  foreign  peoples  and  territory  brought 
by  the  late  war  within  their  reach  is  one  on  which  a va- 
riety of  unexpected  lights  has  happily  been  cast  since 
first  it  was  raised. 

When  we  had  reduced  Spain  to  the  point  where  it  was 
inevitable  that  she  must  surrender  her  bold  upon  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  possibly  the  Philippines,  there  was  for  a 
moment  a curious  concensus  of  opinion  that,  whatever  dis- 
avowals of  territorial  aggrandizement  had  been  made  in 
Congress  or  by  the  Executive,  we  could  not  disown  a 
responsibility  of  sovereignty  which  conquest  had  'prac- 
tically created.  Fe\v  people  seemed  to  remember  that’,  if : 
our  own  most  solemn  declarations  were  to  be  considered 
in  any  other  than  a Pickwickian  sense,  wTe  had  not  under- 
taken any  war  of  conquest,  or  any  other  than  a business 
of  righteous  intervention  on  behalf  of  an  oppressed  peo- 
ple. We  had  brought  their  oppressors  to  their  knees,  and 
were  in  a position  to  say  to  them:  “ See  here!  These  op- 
pressive methods  of  yours,  these  deliberate  cruelties, 
these  monstrous  extortions,  must  cease,  and  you  must- re- 
form them  altogether.  See  to  it  that  you  set  about  end- 
ing this  reign  of  brutality  and  greed!  And  that  you  may 
do  it,  we  will  stop  awhile  and  see  that  you  do!” 

This  was  the  obvious  line,  in  view  of  the  grounds  on 
which  originally  we  had  justified  our  interference.  But 
that  we  did  not  honestly  believe  in  our  own  professions 
speedily  became  apparent.  The  commercial  class  shouted, 
'•Trade  demands  new  channels,  and  the  party  in  power 
must  give  them  to  us,  or  step  down  and  out!”  The  Jingo 
screamed:  “ Here  is  a chance  for  an  imperial  destiny! 1 Dis- 
regard it  at  your  peril;  for  if  you  do  you  make  yourselves 
the  laughing  stock  of  the  civilized  world ! What  is  a great 1 
nation  without  colonies?  And  what  are  colonies  but  the 
credentials  of  empire!”  And  besides  these,  the  philan- 
thropists and  missionary  enthusiasts  protested:  “ Consider 
what  you  have  to  give  to  these  pagan  or  only  half  Chris- 
tian and  wholly  superstitious  peoples!  Ours  is  the  pure 
light  of  the  Gospel ! Look  at  the  Sandwich  Islands  and 
read  the  history  of  the  * Sons  of  Missionaries,  and  see 
what  a blessing ‘the  ‘ American  religion  ’ bus  been  to  those 
benighted  peoples!”  . , 

Well,  we  have  been  looking,  but  we  do  not  need  to  look 
so  fur.  The  proposition  before  us  to-day,  whether  in  the 
farther  or  the  hither  islands  that  are  this  moment  within 
our  grasp,  is  substantially  this:  “ Here  are  cerium  subject 
races.  Come  and  rule  them,  enfranchise  them  ennoble 
them.”  Wlmt  now  are  the  indications  that  we  have  any; 
single  qualification  for  such  a task?  The  question  oug 
uot  to  be  difficult  to  answer,  for  in  a comparatively  short 
space  of  time-less  than  a century— three  subject  races, 
so  to  speak,  have  been  dropped  into  our  lap,  and  the  rec- 
ord of  our  dealings  with  them  may  be  known  and  read  of 
all  men.  One  of  them  is  the  Indian  race,  another  the  ne- 
gro race,  and  another  the  Chinese.  If  any  honest  man,  by 
any  ingenuitv-and  in  spite  of  our  tardy  efforts  in  connec- 
tion with  one  of  them,  the  Indian,  to  redeem  the  dishonor 
of  our  dealings  with  him— can  extract  any  ground  for  any- 
thing else  than  shame  and  confusion  of  face  in  view  or 
our  dealings  with  these  races.  I congratulate  him  upon 
his  ingenuity.  The  story  in  every  case,  in  greater  oi  less 
degree,  has  been  one  long  record  of  cruelly,  ruPL”  » , ’ 
and  outrage.  “The  bear  Indian  ” an  army  officer  has 
been  quotal  ns  -ayin  " is  a .lead  Indian  : am  the  best 
nee.  o nr  Chinaman  apparently  is  one  who  Ua«jH*n 
strum-  up  at  a lamp- post  nr  pnllled  alive  on  fj, 

bonfire.  And  this  is  the  nation  with  snob  a reconi  to  de- 
monstrate its  capacity  to  deal  with  subject  races,  which  is 


to  give  a new  and  more  benign  civilization  to  the  Spanish 
West  Indies  and  the  Philippine  Islands! 

If,  indeed,  it  is  to  be  (tone,  it  is  greatly  to  be  hoped 
that  our  members  of  Congress,  Jingo  newspaper  editors 
and  political  contractors  may  be  drafted  for  service  in 
the  runks — not  anywhere  above  them — of  our  armies  of 
. occupation.  These  people  are  responsible  for  the  tens 
of  thousands  of  physical  wrecks  that  have  come  back 
from  Santiago,  Chickamauga,  Camp  Alger,  and  Montauk. 
Their  principles  of  civic  and  military  administration  have 
given  us  the  iu famous  results  which  have  turned  the  glory 
of  our  victories  into  the  shame  of  our  most  criminal  in- 
competency in  every  department  bf  the  practical  admin- 
istration of  a- great  army.  And  the  fruits  of  such  a policy 
— a policy  that  trades  in  positions  of  grave  responsibility, 
and  barters  civic  and  military  appointments  for  a political ' 
“ pull” — are.  it  is  to  be  hoped,  teaching-  our  people  that 
the  ‘‘imperial  ” idea  has  for  this  republic  no  better  prom-  ' 
ise  than  identical  results,  only  in  far  larger  proportions; 
to  the  further  degradation  of  snbject  races,  and  to  the 
greater  dishonor  of  those  who  are  to  rule  them. 

As  I ’conclude  these  few  words  I hear  some  one  say: 

“ What  intemperate  speech!'  What  good  can  come  of  de- 
nunciations so  bitter  and  contemptuous?”  Who  can  say? 
But.  in  the  elder  time,  when  one  was  bidden  to  speak  plain 
and  searching  words  to  an  age  that  loved  darkness  rather 
than  light,  what  was  the  message,  constraining  such  a 
one,  from  the  Spirit  of  the  Eternal  Truth?  I read  it  in 
an  old  book  much  forgotten  of  men  and  nations,  but  hav- 
ing a word  to  them  now  as  pertinent  and  as  personal  as 
any  that  it  ever  uttered  to  any  of  their  predecessors: 

“ Son  of  man,  speak  to  the  children  of  thy  people,  and 
say  unto  them,  When  I bring  the  sword  upon  a land,  if 
the  people  of  the  land  lake  a man  of  their  coasts,  and  set 
him  for  a Watchman : if  when  lie  seeth  the  sword  come 
upon  the  land  he  blow  the  trumpet,  and  warn  the  peo- ; 
pie;-  then  whosoever  hearetli  the  sound  of  the  trumpet, 
and  takeih  not  warning;  if  the  sword  come,  and  take  him 
away,  his  blood  shall  be  upon  his  own  head.  He  heard  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet,  and  took  not  warning;  his  blood 
shall  he  upon  him.  But  he  that  taketh  warning  shall  de- 
liver his  soul.  But  if  the  Watchman  see  the  sword  come, 
andi  blow  not  the  trumpet,  and  the  people  be  not  warned  ; 
if  the  8 word  coine,  and  take  any  person  from  among  them, 
he  is  taken  away  in  his  iniquity;  but  his  blootl  will  I re- 
quire at  the  Watchman's  hand."  That  must  be  one’s  jus- 
tification for  the  performance  of  a painful  and  unwelcome 
task.  Henry  C.  Potter. 

Editor  Harper's  Weekly  : 

There  are  no  reliable  plans  for  national  procedure 
when  a war  commences.  The  first  shot  may  break  the 
whole  slate  of  long  and  labored  calculations.  Men  may 
decree  and  put  their  methods  on  record,  and  order  armies 
and  navies  at  the  touch  of  a bell.  But  there  are  other 
bells  of  which  they  know  nothing.  No  sooner  are  the 
dogs  of  war  let  loose  than  some  subtle  force  takes  posses- 
sion of  congresses  and  nations,  and  in  due  time  all  the 
participants  are  swept  away  by  the  unexpected  omnipo- 
tence. A conqueror  rises  to  a height  which  gives  him  a 
survey  of  a wider  horizon.  If  a severe  sense  of  duty  sent 
him  out  to  fight,  his  victories  may  now  teach  him  lessons 
which  ^ven  adversity  never  gave  him.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  these  mighty  secondary  impulses  are  not 
wild  wanderings,  but  are  often  the  wisest  decisions,  which 
will  become  all  the  clearer  in  the  light  of  the  far  future. 

. Where  do  we  stand  at  this  hour?  With  convictions 
and  conclusions  entirely  different  from  those  with  which 
we  began  the  war- with  Spain.  The  instruction  lias  been 
“drastic 'iu  the  extreme.  .Xhj&JYar  has  taught. ns  lflMMWJ 
which  we  never  knew  before,  and  lias  led  us  to  learn 
slowly  but  intensely  that  there  are  duties  which  we  owe 
to  the  human  family  which  we  had  never  anticipated. 
We  have  heretofore  been  thinking  solely  of  ourselves, 
But  this  latest  history  makes- us  touch  elbows  with  the 

W<True  we  have  been  a long  time  learning  the  great  les- 
sou  of  expansion.  But  reason  enough— we  never  had 
occasion  to  learn  it  before.  We  gave  much  vehement 
. advice  to  dear  old  England  when  the  Armenian  duslory 
was  being  enacted.  Ytfe  complained  that  English  inter- 
ferencc  was  an  absolute  necessity,  and  that  the  powers 
should  permit  such  inhumanity  was  our  sharp  and  chronic 
criticism.  But  that  was  across  mountain  and  sea  and 
strange  tongues.  Meanwhile  the  Cuban  cry  became  so 
loud  as  to  stifle  all  sounds  of  far-away  woes  Here  was 
a fair  island  bleeding  and  starving  at  our  feet. and  before 
our  eves  Our  people  not  only  thought,  but  felt.  The 
' ultimatum  to  Spain  ended  in  the  declumtiou  of  war  and 
the  basis  of  the  war  was  humanity  to  Cuba.  The  lost  r- 
erection  bad  been  going  on  for  three  years.  It  was  tbe 
old  intermittent  fever  of  Cuban  revolution,  and  might  go 
on  and  reappear  indefinitely,  i he  sending  of  Ihe  Asi- 
atic Squadron  to  Manila  was  a .happy  thought.  Spam 
could  he  struck  with  great  effect  in  her  farthest  poeses- 
alons  The  sinking  of  the  Spanish  fleet  on-May  1 tells 
U,c  rest  of  the  story.  The  fall  of  Manila,  with  the  prac- 
tical possession  of  the  fourteen  hundred  islands  find  of 
the  ten  millions  of  people,  was  henceforth  only  a ques- 

ti0Whlt  now  shall  become  of  the  Philippines?  Can  'ho 
United  States  withdraw  from  its  own  record?  The  duly 
which  seemed  strong  and  clear  at  the  outset  would  be 
nnlv  half  discharged  were  the  liberated,  peoples  handed 
back  to  their  former  rulers..  Suppose  it  should  happen 
that  the  United  States  should  claim  only  Manila  and  its 
island  of  Luzon— what  would  become  of  the  other  islands 
and  their  inhabitants?  One  of  two  tilings  would  result- 
qn-iin  would  either  niuke  contracts  for  the  sale  of  her 
PsKsTo  the  highest  bitlder '-Russia,  Germany,  or  France 
—or  she  would  send  an  army  not  less  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  strong- to  open  her  new  dominion  in 
the  Philippines.  Either  course  would  do  violence  to  the 
AmMicim  sense  of  justice.  Our  clear-eyed  President  put 
the  ground  of  the  war  on  tile  sole  basis  of  humanity. 
Some  had  been  claiming  the  continuance  of  the  insurrec- 
Pion  was  a damage  to  our  commercial  interests^  others,  on 
all  grounds,  that  Cuba  must  be  annexed;  and  still  “llie™- 
that  Culm  must  lie  an  independent  government.  But  the 
President  placed  the  claim  of  justice  to  humanity  as  the 
, .,  _n  vvliirh  we  could  go  to  war,  and  resisted  strong- 

rynl[hcnpXl  of  interven5on.  He  resisted  obedience 
to  even  that  imperial  call  to  the  last  moment.  But  on 
timf  ipiciq  we  becan,  and  there  we  stand  to-day. 

^To  permit  The  possible  transfer  of  Cuban  wrongs  to 


Philippine  territory  would  be  a violation  of  the  very 
claim  we  made  at  the  outset.  Should  the  United  States 
allow  the  Philippines  to  go  back  again  to  Spanish  sov- 
ereignty, either  our  country  or  some  other  might  iu  due 
time  find  it  necessary  to  repeat  for  the  Philippines  what 
our  arms  have  done  for  Cuba— namely,  to  stop  injustice. 
Has  the  day  not  passed  when  great  stretches  of  territory 
and  men  by  the  million  can  be  bartered  as  so  many  cat- 
tle? Political  control  is  a sacred  right.  Who  lias  given 
us  the  authority  to  sanction  the  sale  of  the  smallest  islands 
of  the  Philippine  archipelago?  Those  fur  off  islands  were 
in  revolt  at  the  same  time  with  the  Cubans,  and  by  our 
attack  on  them  the  United  States,  for  the  time  being, 
practically  took  the  side  of  the  insurgent  and  fought 
against  the  same  enemy.  The  nation’s  duties  are  nof  ex- 
hausted when  it  protects,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  the 
rigljts  of  its  citizens.  It  has  a high  duty  among  the  fam- 
ily of  nations  to'  protect  the  sufferer  under  every  sky. 

This1  is,  indeed,  anew  departure.  But  may  it  not  be  a 
high  moral  necessity  which  arises  from  a wider  intelli- 
gence'anil  a warmer  sympathy  with  the  welfare  of  the 
world?  Our  training  thus-  far  lias  been  largely  juvenile. 
We  have  been  hedged  in  at  every  period  of  our  history 
by  the  fear  that  other  nations  might  he  offended,  and  we 
have  been  taking  affronts  from  them  and  have  withheld 
response  because  of  the  fear  of  threat  or  defeat.  We 
have  been  children  playing  in  the  back  yard.  At  one 
lime  we  had  a quadrennium  of  domestic  conflict.  It  was 
a long  and  hard ‘fisticuff,  away  from  the  world's  inter- 
ference.- Thanks  to  a‘  good  fortune,  we  fought  it  without 
a foreign  power  coming  in  to  fire  a single  shot.  We  were 
in  knickerbockers' then,  and  our  attachments  were  to  the 
old  homestead.  But  all  at  once  a demand  was  made  upon 
us  by  a cry  iu  the  great  world  for  help.  We  wire  the 
first  and  nearest  to  hear.  We  came  out  upon  the  street 
ourselves;  we  saw  that  there  was  suffering  going  on,  and 
that  the  plea  for  help  was  honest  and  strong;  we  were 
averse  to  leaving  the  weak  ones  to  suffer,  and  entered  on 
the  task  of  rescue.  Success  came— much  larger  than  we 
had  even  hoped.  Are  we  not  large  enough  now,  and  has 
the  time  not  come  for  us  to  put  off  the  knickerbockers 
and  pass  beyond  the  juvenile  period  and  take  a share  in 
the  world's  demands? 

We  will  admit  that  this  is  unexpected.  But  does  not 
the  unexpected  abound  on  every  page  of  our  national  his- 
tory? In  every  serious  crisis  of  our  history,  wjieti  our 
policy  was  clearly  defined,  and  to  which  we  had  Slowly 
vowed  fidelity;  we  have  been  suddenly  compelled  to  turn 
about  and  take  another  course.  We  thought  only  of 
Texas  when  we  sent  Taylor  to  Mexico.  Bui  iu  the  end, 
with  Fremont  as  prophet,  we  stood  on  the  Pacific  const 
and  took  our  first  look  across  the  western  sea.  We 
thought  only  of  the  preservation  of  the  Union  when  we 
began  the  war  of  1861-5.  But  a larger  end  was  reached — 
the  last  shackle  of  the  slave  was  broken.  We  may  call  it 
an  incident,  but  history  calls  it  a moral  revolution.  We 
achieved  freedom  by  the  very  momentum  of  destiny. 
We  went  into  war  with  Spain  with  the  thought  only  of 
righteous  rule  in  a neighboring  island.  But  may  it  not 
be  a providential  purpose  that  peoples  of  whom  we  never 
dreamed  should  feel  the  touch  of  liberty  from  the  Amer- 
ican hand?  To  withhold  such  help  would  be  to  convert 
Dewey  into  a myth.  To  prevent  possible  injustice  in' the 
Philippines— which  are  ours  by  the  fortunes  of  war — is  as 
much  a duty  as  it  was  to  suppress  actual  injustice  in  Cuba, 
which  we  had  to  reach  by  invasion. 

Let  us  keep  all  the  Philippines  until  we  have  taught 
them  how  to  govern  themselves.  Let  us^darn  how  to 
build  up  far-away  peoples  by  learning  how  England4  has 
made  this  great  achievement,  over  and  over  agaiiT.  and 
understands  it  as  Tier  finest  art,  by  her  three  glowipg  cen- 
turies of  justice  and  education. 

John  F.  Horst. 

Editor  Harper's  Weekly  :* 

In  my  judgment  neither  right  nor  policy  would-be 
served  by  our  adoption  of  what  is  called  an  “imperial” 
policy.  VVe  entered  upon  the  war  with  Spain  wiilPoer- 
tain  clearly  defined  aims,  and  with  a voluntary  repudia- 
tion of  any  policy  of  self-aggrandizement.  We  have  not 
been  behindhand  in  denouncing  “ land -grabbing,”  under 
color  of  advancing  the  sphere  of  civilization,  on  the  part 
of  other  nations.  Let  us  not  at  the  very  first  temptation 
show  the  insincerity  of  our  protests.-  We  arc  bound  to 
do  our  utmost  to  establish  a just  and  stable  government 
in  place  of  the  oppressive  system  of  misrule  which  we 
have  overturned:  So  far,  as  by  the  destruction  of  the 
Spanish  fleet  and  the  capture  of  Manila,  we  have,  inci- 
dentally, as  it  were,  upset  the  only  government  that  ex- 
isted in  the  Philippines.  vWc  are  morally  bound  to  pro- 
tect the  various  interests  that  are  thus  endangered,  of  the 
natives,  the  Spaniards,  and  foreigners.  Neither  duty  nor 
interest  demands  that  we  should  attempt  to  subjugate  the 
whole  archipelago.  This,  be  it  remembered,  is  the  real 
question  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  not  a question  of  sur- 
rendering that  which  we  have  not  acquired.  Me  only 
hold  Manila.  Whatever  Spain  under  pressure  may  yield, 
we  should  still  have  to  deal  with  the  natives.  Is  a policy 
of  forcible  annexation  of  conquered  races  to  be  adopted 
l»v  the  nation  which  has  hitherto  claimed  to  be  the  ex- 
ponent, in  the  modern  world,  of  republican  principles? 

Has  our  treatment  of  the  Indians  ami  the  negroes  in 
our  country  beeu  so  eminently  successful  as  to  mark  us 
out  as  peculiarly  fitted  for  the  government  of  subject 
races?  We  have  no  trained  colonial  administrators.  As 
things  arc,  the  addition  of  foreign  possessions  would  al- 
most certainly  mean  the  large  increase  of  offices  at  the 
disposal  of  party  leaders,  to  be  given  not  to  those  who 
are  specially  qualified,  but  to  those  who  have  a political 

PUAt  the  same  time,  our  experience  of  the  short  campaign 
in  Culm  has  abundantly  sliowu  that  we  have  as  yet  no 
army  fitted  for  the  work  which  would  for  many  years  be 
needed— of  military  rule  in  foreign  lands  and  Tropical 

Cl'UhHe  we  dare  not  in  a cowardly  fashion  shirk  duties 
and  burdens  which  are  providentially  laid  upon  us,  we 
are  equally  bound  to  resist  the  temptations  of  ambition 
and  greed  which  would  destroy  our  moral  influence,  and 
turn,  as  must  every  evil  policy,  to  our  own  injury. 

Arthur  C.  A.  Hall. 

• This  letter  was  originally  written  by  Bishop  Hull  to  the  Darlington 
Free  Press , and  is  here  reprinted  with  permission.— Ei>n 
Weekly. 
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In  a recent  lecture  In  Columbus,  Ohio,  on  the  choosing 


this-busy 

WORLD* 


but  is  not  known  to  have  good  of  calli^Dr.'wis'hington  Gladden  said  : 

college.  I1'®  haTe  graduated  with  consider^  , wo„M  „„t  my  that  there  are  no  actors  and  actrenee  whole  ».J 

deal  of  a Student  andto  ha  vegm  of  coursC|  to  football-  t.'mrected  by  high  Uvea  ; far  from  It  Bn..„oci..i, 

ble  distinctions  thing  po  aetore  and  actresses,  as  they  run,  is  not  morally  edifying,  and  the  J 

players,  but  not  common.  raosphere  of  the  greenroom  is  not  morally  bracing. 

Mr  Stuart  Wadsworth  Wheeler  Harvard, '98,  a i Dr,  Gladden  speaks  with  due  caution,  and  could  pro', 
ofThe  Philadelphia  City  Troop  of  who«  death  Mr.  Kent,  oh„r„,i„„  for  hi.  oniaioa. 


'r  ra  ft  ret  r>f  tlie  two  volumes  of  Bismarck  s autobiog- 
J,  y.  "hichfnreetoWSe  published  in  No™mberby  . e 

&;^.^riPrS^,rKd^'^ioe^ 

alloweil  to  talk  with  him  for  five  .monies. 

At  at  time  the  manuscript  of  two  volumes  was  in  ex- 
istence Bismarck  turned  over  to  Mr  Krocner  the  manu- 
script  of  the  first  volume,  saying:  “I  have  looked 
this  nortion  of  the  manuscript  several  times,  and  have 
matleP  ma  y midi  Ions  and  corrections.  There  are  si. 

Sme  Chafes  to  he  matle,  if  1 have  health  and  strength 
to  make  them,  but  possibly  this  illn0' sv'"al  ’clr™^t  i3 
The  other  volume,  which  remains  in  mj  wuting-desk,  s 
not  yet  complete,  and  under  any  circumstances  could  not 

bC He ' reco v e ret^f K) m that  illness,  and  was  able  to  prepare 
both* vohi meT for  the  printer. 

chapters,  beginning  with  one  devoted  to  Eurl>  \ ears^  tor  ^ 

and  closin,  ' 

Emperor 


Th^ing^WjaiSeTI;e^brou^ton 


of  the  Philadelphia  City  iroop  u.  ia  d ably  get  abundant  corrouorattou  tot  ms  opinions  irom  ft, 

ington  speaks,  lived  at  Bryn  Mawr  Pei  syl  . laltIesand  gentlemen  of  the  stage.  It  is  an  interesting  qUt.f 

came  home  from  Puerto  Rico  with  typhoid  fever.  ti  however, wlietlierthereisanycallingof  wlndiasiuntj 

r,  when  J.e  had  apparently  recovered  he  went  uo  j8  the  atmosphere  of  law  courts,  ,Mi 

" - The  change  of  climate,  offices  hogpit,lls,  lhc  stock  exchange,  railroad 

department  stores,  or  hotel  lobbies  morally  bracing?  \. 
association  even  with  bishops,"  as  they  run,”  morally  nii 
. . ....  muc|,  choice  in  company  in  this  worM 

d that  the  people  whose  atmosphere  & 

morally  bracing  are  exceptional  individuals.  Very  vain- 
able  folks  they  are,  too,  in  whatever  calling  they  may  l* 
found. 


.lie  ^:-rn,-rc  is  „ 

was  a member  of  the  Harvard  footba 1 Ujm  ■"  byut  suspected 

h^all*Ut'eftnK>resaJ)  in 'i!avin™flM«n, 'apparently,  avoidable.  - “ 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  funny  men  who  are  not 


doubt  that  the  funny  man 
debtors 


7 "l  mdly  and  truly  fuo,,y  man  whose 

efforts  deserve  acknowledgment  is i Mr.  PeUt  ' ° 

the  Chicago  Journal,  the  creator  of  Mr.  Don! ley  Doo  ey  -a 
n delicious  person,  who  keeps  well  abreast  of  the  times 
forms  opinions,  and  frees  Ids  mind  of  them 
-mspeetiveiy  to  the  r-^  0,  spe^^s^^1  ^c^nces  iucl- 

sror  William  I.  and  the  Emperor  F redenck.  dent  to  it.  whid  up  with  this  : 


It  was  voted  the  other  day  by  the  Boston  Board  of 
Health'"  that  the  use  of  ' wall  draperies  at  funerals  is  a 
source  of  filth  and  cause  of  sickness,  and  the  board  beie- 
by  orders  that  the  use  of  such  draperies  to  any  room  or 
place  used  for  a funeral,  or  for  the  preparation  or  retell- 
tion  of  any  human  body  before  or  in  connection  with  such 

funeml,  be,  and  hereby  is,  forbidden.” 

This  ruling  applies,  apparently,  not  lo  the  ordinary  dra- 

peries  of  houses  in  which  folks  die,  but  to  the  running  in  emarkabie  turn  for  the  use  of  langu  „ 

aiffi  SZSX&Jtt  Sale  Si  tbat  kis  prototype  is  a sure-enough  fnsh  saioou- 
and  barbaric  practices  whereof  the  rest  of  American  man-  keeper  in  Chicago. 


..  Wh„t  (1,1  you  think  ought  to  1*  done  with  th’  fruits  Iv  victhry  1” 

Mo  W™l!”rak'  tMrt'Uooley,  “ If’twns  up  to  me,  I'd  ent  wlmt  was  r-ripe 
give  warn  wasn't  r-ripe  10  me  lulmy.  An'  I gaesa  tlmta  wliat 
Mack  menus*.” 

Let  us  hope  that  Dooley  has  guessed  right.  He  is  a 
valuable  man,  one  to  be  prized  for  bis  personal  character- 
istics, for  his  intellectual  attributes,  for  bis  gift  of  satire, 
and  Ills  remarkable  turn  for  the  use  of  language.  It  is 


kind  wot  not? 

Another  illustration  of  how  different  Boston  is  appears 
in  the  fault  found  by  the  New  England  Sabbath  Protec- 
tive League  with  Mayor  Quincy  of  Boston,  because  be  has 
caused  notices  10  be  sent  to  the  teachers  in  the  Boston  pub- 


lic schools,  pointing  out  the  merits  of  the  city’s  Sunday 
evening  concerts  in  Music  Hall,  and  urging  teachers  to  at- 


tend them  and  lo  recommend  them  to  l heir  pupils. 


M.  Pierre  Puvis  de  Chavannes,  the  French  painter, who 
died  in  France  on  October  25,  is  best  known  in  this  coun- 
try from  the  paintings  he  did  for  the  Boston  Public  Li- 

brary.  He.wua  bum  in  Lyons  in  J8^|ilI.I^9re'J,|1,t"t,"“  meiu" which'eiiaue 'if  the  patient  dies.  The  report  of* 
£ wilTfliKla  gmxi’ma^y'aU^tive'Ain’mhmn ’readers.18*’ Ia' 


Mention  was  made  last  week,  in  this  department  of  ft. 
Wkf.kt.y,  of  tlie  propensity  of  some  supporters  of  Colnn,: 
Roosevelt  to  claim  for  him  an  undue  share  of  such  Jim 
ns  ensued  from  the  Santiago  campaign.  It  was  siiggtsiii 
that  General  Hawkins  was  in  the  San  Juan  fight,  and  Hat 
his  share  in  tlie  successes  of  tlmt  day  ought  not  lo  licovn- 
looked.  Ill  jusliee  to  Colonel  Roosevelt,  space  should  be 
given  to  tlie  assertion  made  by  authority,  that  he  is  neither 
ignorant  of  Gem  ral  Hawkins’s  exploits  nor  imliffeitt- 
about  them,  but  Ima  taken  pains  to  state  in  the  eesi 
papers  that  he  thinks  General  Hawkins  deserving  of  more 
honor  than  any  one  else  in  ihe  battle. 

As  for  the  cltaree  tip  one  of  the  Ban  Junn  hills,  in 
which  the  Rough  Riders  and  the  Ninth  and  Tenth 
ular  cavalry  look  part,  there  is  assurance  wlum  j 
seems  eminently  trustworthy  that  the  colonel  led  the 
charge  of  nil  those  regiments,  and  for  having  led  it  sis 
recommended  for  tlie  medal  of  honor.  About  liis  per- 
sonal  gallantry  tbcrc  has  been  neither  doubt  nor  dispute. 

It  seems  that  Christian  Science  had  to  do  with  tliedcsth 
of  the  late  Harold  Frederic,  and  a British  coroner  Ini 
been  trying  to  find  out.  whether  any  one  is  criminally  re- 
sponsible for  it.  At  Mr.  Frederic's  desire,  his  tlociun 
left  him,  and  bis  case  was  put  in  ihe  hands  of  a Mrs 
Mills,  a Christian  Science  healer.  We  tire  familiar  sift 
tlmt  situation  in  this  country,  nttd  with  the  einhariits 


Tlte  the  Salon. 


Even  after  tlmt  his  work  was  slow  to  find  fa- 


d 

Suggests r „ . 

children  ought  to  go  early  to  bed,  seems  not  to 
affected  the  discussion. 


.covtM ei t to  t p® tiratfcschooi-  which  the  state  would:  not  pur- 


have  chase.  These  pictures  took  a second-class  medal  In 
1882  his  “ Pro  Patria  Ludus”  took  the  Salon  s medal  of 
honor.  His  • reputation,  though  it  grew  slowly,  grew 
T.I  make  herself  a new  home  and  move  into  it  cost  steadily,  and  of  late  years  his  position  as  a great  artist 
Col  it  tit  I tin  University  $6  879,000.  Of  tills  amount  she  still  lifts  been  freely  recognized  in  Parts.  His  fame  restachlef- 
owes  *3.750,000.  the  debt  will  be  reduced  by  about  one  ly  on  his  decorative  pictures,  of  winch  the  best^know  n 
million  dollars  when  she  sells  her  old  site  on  Madison 
Avenue,  and  other  sales  that  she  contemplates  will  help 
her  further.  Her  treasurer  believes  that  hi  tlie  course  of 
five  years  her  income  will  increase  enough  to  take  care  of 
all  the  interest  of  her  diminished  debts  without  embarrass- 


among  many  examples  are  in  the  Sorbonne  and  the  Pan- 
theon. 


There  are  many  disturbing  reports  about  the  activity 
to  which  the  anarchists  of  Europe  have  been  stirred  by 
William  II. ’s  imperial  procession  to  Palestine.  If  we  be- 
lieve what  we  read,  we  must  conclude  that  the  nnarchi>t> 
feel  that  the  Emperor's  journey  affords  them  the  oppor- 
tunity pf  a lifetime,  and  that  it  will  he  a cause  of  profes- 
sional mortification  to  the  whole  gang  of  them  if  he  is  not 
blown  up  in  transit.  On  the  other  hand,  it  he  is  blown 
up  the  police  of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  Sultan,  and  a: 
friends  of  order  throughout  the  world  will  be  mot  tilled  anil 
exasperated.  Very  likely  the  reports  are  more  alarms 


Philadelphia  spent  nearly  all  of  last  week  in  the  throes  than  the  facts,  though  extreme  v fiance  is  doiiMk^Sii 
of  a peacePiubilee.  On  Sunday  she  returned  thanks  in  ly  warranted  Tlie  Emperor  and  Ins  P"">  ' ‘ 

her  churches  for  peace.  On  Momiuy  she  received  guests  their  visit  to  Constantinople,  and  arrived  safe  J 


ing  her.  Meanwhile,  however,  her  income  of  between  her  cnurciies  ior  peace.  w " u “•>  , ® ‘ ,c  * ^ V ’ V*  & ‘ " "“j  Palestine  on  October  25 

$800,000  and  $900,000  is  not  much  more  than  sufficient  and  got  ready  to  jubilate.  On  Tuesday  si he  had  » naval 

for  her  running  expenses,  without  providing  the  $150,000  parade  on  the  Delaware  River,  in  which  the  Secretary  of  ..  . 

needed  this  year  for  her  interest  account.  This  interest-  the  Navy,  about  two  bundled  steamers,  and  n wirr  fleet  of 


money  is  payable  next  June,  and  it  is  stated  that  a mini-  fourteen  vessels  took  part.  On  Wednesday  the  President 
her  of  the  substantial  upholders  of  the  university  have  came  to  town,  and  the  programme  called  for  a civic  pa- 


Race  wars”  continue  to  be  unusually  prevalent  in  the 
South.  One  curious  explanation  of  the  unusual  nutnlji 
of  them  is  that  a strong  impression  1ms  been  made  on  m 
minds  of  the  mote  ignorant  and  isolated  Southern  w 
groes  by  the  stories  of  the  exploits  of  the  colored  resit 
lars  at  San  Juan.  It  will  be  remembered  that .the  c«»l“t« 
soldiers  and  the  Rough  Riders  fought  side  bv  side,  an 

per  cent,  on  hcr";'lcbt»,  anfifike  an'debtorsTwouk'i  much  PageTof  the  British  navy,  a'ml  many  other  valiant,  hand-  very  valiantly.  Ewylhiiw  th»J  "J  * 

prefer  lo  pay  one  per  cent.  less.  some,  and  distinguished  persons.  On  Thursday  there  was  Riders  was  thoroughly 

a military  and  naval  parade,  in  which  the  new  veterans  of 
If  we  do  not  continue  to  be  so  engrossed  in  the  elucida-  the  war  got  an  enthusiastic  welcome.  A reception  fol- 

tion  of  such  perplexities  ns  boss  rule,  the  canal  frauds,  lowed  in -Abe  evening  at  the  Academy  of  Music,  and  an  il- 

expansion.  the  apportionment  of  the  glory  of  San  Juan,  Illumination  of  the  town.  On  Friday  came  the  postponed 

and  the  distribution  of  our  fruits  of  victory,  that  we  have  r{civic  parade, 
no  attention  to  spare  for  other  problems,  it  is  possible 

Many  a render  and  lover  of  Thackeray  has  speculated 

about  the  details  of  that  great  writer’s  religious  beliefs.  uwu  *...««  yuv  «vfe.Y  - - , 

Tbat  he  was  a pious  man  and  a Christian  no  one  familiar  wounded,  and  the  situation  was  such  as  t « 

with  his  writings  cun  have  doubted.  There  is  enough  re-  casualties  probable.  Near  Asli pole,  Bo  c ^ 


that  we  may  find  the  vaccination  question  urged  upon 
our  attention  with  energy  enough  to  make  some  public 
stir.  Mr.  William  Tebb,  an  eminent  British  anti-vaccina- 
tionist, is  going  about  among  us,  implanting  in  receptive 
minds  distrust  of  the  value  and  appreciation  of  the  draw- 
backs of  Jenner’s  discovery.  He  has  been  one  of  the 
leaders  of  the  great  and  recently  successful  fight  against 
compulsory  vaccination  in  England,  and  as  he  1ms  teen 
studying  and  fighting  against  vaccination  for  twenty- 
five  years,  he  has  accumulated  a lot  of  ammunition  for 
his  crusade.  Orthodox  persons  who  accept  vaccination 
as  confidently  as  though  its  efficacy  were  specified  in  the 
Shorter  Catechism  will  be  surprised  lo  find  what  a re- 
spectable appearance  of  a case’  can  be  made  against  it, 
while,  of  course,  lo  make  a case  against  compulsory  vac- 
cination is  no  trick  at  all. 

Mr.  Tebb  was  last  heard  of  in  Boston,  and  intends  to 
stay  long  and  travel  widely  in  this  country,  gathering 
fresh  information  and  sowing  seeds  of  rebellion  and  dis- 
trust of  medical  authorities  in  tlie  minds  of  the  people. 

Apropos  of  the  recent  death  of  a noted  Harvard  foot- 
ball player  from  the  effects  of  typhoid  taken  in  Puerto 
Rico.  Mr.  Frederic  Remington  writes:  “It  seems  worth 
noting  that  while  a great,  many  college  football  men  went 
into  the  army,  if  any  prize  fighters  went  I did  not  hear  of 
them.  There  mav  have  been  prize-fighters  among  the  vol- 
unteers but  it  would  take  investigation  to  disclose  any. 


ored  regiments,  by  reason  of  their  fortunate  propinquitv 
got  fuller  and  more  general  credit  for  their  work  m 
others  of  the  regulars.  Perhaps  their  gallantry  nm 
renown  hud  their  effect  on  the  other  colored  brethren;  ] 
haps  not.  At  any  rate,  last  week  there  were  ni<*  ™ 
near  Harpersville,  Scott  County,  Mississippi,  in  "*1,c 
to  October  24,  eleven  negroes  and  one  white  man  » 


ligiou  in  the  poem  called  “The  End  of  the  Play"  to  serve 
as  a rule  of  life  to  any  one  who  is  at  loss  to  find  a better 
one.  But  Thackeray  rarely  or  never  discussed  religious 
or  doctrinal  questions  in  his  books,  and  it  is  highly  inter- 
esting to  find  in  Mrs.  Ritchie’s  introduction  to  Esmond, 
in  the  Biographical  Edition  (Harper’s),  a letter  written  to 
his  daughters  just  before  he  started  for  America,  in  which 
he  discusses  the  question  of  the  literal  inspiration  of  the 
Bible.  The  gist  of  liis  opinion  is  conveyed  in  this  short 
paragraph  : 

To  my  mind,  Scripture  only  moans  a writing,  and  Riblo  means  a 
book.  It  contains  divine  truths,  and  the  history  of  a divine  character; 
bat  imperfect,  hut  not  containing  u thousandth  part  of  Him  ; and  it 
would  lie  an  untruth  before  (Sod  were  I to  hide  my  feelings  from  my 
dearest  children,  as  it  would  be  a sin  if,  having  other  opinions,  and  be- 
lieving literally  in  the  Mosaic  writings,  in  the  six  days’  cosmogony,  in 
the  serpent  and  apple  and  consequent  damnation  of  the  humun  race,  I 
should  hide  them,  and  not  try  to  make  those  I loved  best  adopt  opinions 
of  such  Immense  importance  to  them.  And  so  God  bless  my  durliugs  and 
teach  us  the  trutli. 


Norili  Carolina,  on  October  23,  a band  of  m-grass” 
and  wounded  three  white  men,  who  were  pari  o a ■ 
left  after  a recent  riot  to  prevent  further  disUirwm 
Four  of  tlie  negroes  were  captured.  . , ... 

On  the  same  day  a negro  was  lynched  at  L - 
Alabama,  for  tlie  murder  of  a while  farmer;  a ' 
was  killed  in  Dallas,  Texas,  by  three  negroes  anil  a J 
ing  was  expected,  and  a white  man  was  shot  D)  a 
soldier  in  a street  row  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee. 

Paris  has  again  been  vehemently  agitated.  ^ On 

opening  of  the  session  of  the  Chamber  ,p  (;, 
October  25  M.  Deroulfole  made  a vioJent  attack  o 
eral  Chanoine.  the  Minister  of  War,  abusing  the  g 
ment  for  not.  protecting  the  army  from  sianutr.  ^ 
Clmnoinc  replied  with  heat  that  it  was  no  arl 

and  that  he  was  of  the  same  opinion  ul,°  vioi. 
as  bis  predecessors.  Immediately  there 
rumpus  in  tlie  Chamber.  Two  Deputies  got  w ^ 
fight,  and  there  was  intense  excitement  on  me 


rumpus  m 

fight,  and  there  was  intense  ejHaicmv-  — - - „c 
. in  the  galleries.  When  quiet  was  resl to  e d I.  ^ 
To  be  mistaken  in  such  a spirit  may  be  better  religion  Chanoine  resumed  speaking,  and  concluaeu 

than  to  be  right  in  a different  spirit.  But  the  number  of  his  portfolio  in  the  -|vresence  of  the  Chamber.  • 

those  who  will  think  Thackeray’s  conclusions  about  the  the  Premier,  then  went  to  President  haure  , 

J General  Chanoine’s  resignation.  When  lie  rehmen 

adopted.  296  t -M, 


let  a favorite  defence  of  tlie  ring  is  that  it  develops  the  Bible  were  mistaken  is  less  Ilian  it  was  in  his  day,  and  Gi 
manly  qualities  so  necessary  to  the  safety  of  a nation.”  seems  likely  to  diminish  from  decade  to  decade  in  the  Cl 
It  certainly  uo«-s  seem  as  though  fist  fighting  was  less  generations  to  come.  g, 

effectual  in  tin*  development,  of  the  war  spirit  than  bunt-  mi 


opment.  of  the  war  spirit  than  bunt- 
ing with  the  ln  a.1.  tackling,  and  the  other  fnotlmll  special- 
ties, still  we  must,  n mi  iubcr  that  while  pugilists  were  ap- 
parently, source,  and  foot  hall  players  were  numerous,  in 
our  armies  “ ' 1 “ ■ 

Kov  Walt 


Hat 


i*u  had  no  monopoly  of  grit. 
’9><.  of  the  First  Dakota 


overiiment  should  put  an  end  to  me  m=u. 

-he  proposal  of  the  ryinisters  to  the  effect 
Colonel  Waring  got  back  to  New  York  from  Cuba  on  ber  was  confident  that  the  cabinet  wouia  wj*  , 
October  25,  and  took  to  his  bed  with  what  his  physi-  to  protect  the  fame  of  the  army  was  lost,  . 

chuis  presently  determined  t,n  lie  vpllnw  fpvpr  timo  rio.  minicinm  ♦!»««  inf»  r'linmlter  and  nrcsentea  w1 


Chamber  a resolution  was  t 

¥i 

ber 


Manila  is  ii 


Hunced,  is  remembered  as  a Harvard  debater, 
nlividual  whoso  egregious  and  irrepressible 
itago  made  the  deepest  ami  must  resonant 
u the  public  mind  was  a college  graduate, 


chins  presently  determined  to  be  yellow  fever,  thus  de-  ministers  then  left  the  Chamber  and  presen 
nionstruting  the  pressing  importance  of  the  mission  he  nations  to  President  Faure.  . , t paure 

Volunteer  Infant rv  who.,.  'fmm’a.ni  “T  undertaken,  which  was  to  report  on  the  possibility  The  following  day  (October  26)  President  * ^ 

V 1 if.ni  It,  'I.I-.  ill, 111  fiom  riphoid  fever  at  anil  expense  of  making  Cuban  cities  clean  and  healthy,  quested  M.  Charles  Dupuy  to  fora  » new 

n ninr  Tlie  news  of  his  illness  from  so  grave  a disease  was  re-  he  undertook  to  do.  The  cause  of  the  a . :glrV  ■ 
ceived  with  consternation,  though  for  three  days  there  Chamber  which  led  to  the  overturn  of  l“®  *"}  "trU! 
was  no  reason  not  to  expect  his  recovery,  liis  death  on  the  desire  to  prevent  the  revision  of  the  Lire)  Vij}TI, 

October  29  was  a great  grief  to  this  community.  a civil  court. 


E.  i Marti-’ 
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LONDON, 


FA8UODA. 

London,  October  1!>,  IMS. 

Lord  Salisbury  is  rehabilitated.  He  has  taken  his 
countrymen  into  his  confidence  by  publishing  the  Fa- 
shoda  papers.  They  leave  little  to  be  desired,  and  present 
a refreshing  contrast  to  the  latest  Russian  Blue-Book, 
when  British  men-of  war  were  permitted  to  leave  Port 
Arthur  soon  after  Russia  had  expressed  an  urgent  desire 
that  they  should  leave.  It  has  been  difficult  for  French- 
men to  understand  why  England  is  in  earnest  about 
Faslmda.  The  best  Frenchmen  begin  to  realize  it.  It  is 
a rude  awakening.  Lord  Rosebery,  Mr.  Asquith,  and  the 
non- conformists  are  as  much  in  earnest  as  ministers. 
Lord  Rosebery  has  magnanimously  emerged  from  his 
tent  to  sustain  Ids  rival.  Whenever  difficult  and  delicate 
questions  of  territorial  rights  have  cropped  tip  during 
the  last  few  years  between  the  two  countries,  France  had 
only  to  demand  much  more  than  she  was  entitled  to  in 
order  to  get  far  more  than  her  due.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  England's  invariable  concessions  on  question  after 
question  and  her  surrender  of  point  after  point,  for  the 
sake  of  peace  and  quietness,  has  brought  aixiut  the  con- 
coction of  the  scheme  that  finally  landed  Major  Marchand 
and  the  French  flag  on  a malarious  spit  of  sand  on  the 
Upper  Nile.  “Face  the  Anglo-Saxon  resolutely  and  lie 
will  retire,”  has  been  the  accepted  formula  in  France. 
The  American  branch  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  not  of 
a retiring  disposition,  and  American  example  noW  reacts 
healthily  on  the  old  country. 

To  understand  intelligently  the  reason  for  the  unanim- 
ity with  which  Lord  Salisbury  is  supported,  a concise 
statement  of  England’s  recent  sacrifices  and  expenditure 
of  life  and  gold  on  Egypt’s  behalf  is  more  eloquent  than 
Jingo  rhetoric  or  legal  conundrums.  The  present  state 
of  national  feeling  is  not  to  be  explained  only  on  the 
theory  that  Lord  Khartum  — as  II.  Kitehener  will  in 
future  be  known— last  month' fought  ami  won  the  battle 
of  Oqulunnan.  England  blundered  into  Egypt  for  good 
when  the  Sultan,  by  firman,  rendered  the  Kliedive  Ismail 
practically  independent,  thus  enabling  the  voluptuary 
viceroy  to  kick  up  his  heels,  get  into  debt,  and  exchange 
Egyptian  credit  for  French  dancers  and  extravagant  liv- 
ing. Ismail’s  riotous  living  brought  the  present  First 
Lord  ’of  the  Admiralty  on  the  scene.  It,  was  twenty-two 
years  yesterday  since  Mr.  Goschen  arrived  in  Cairo  to 
prepare  a financial  scheme  with  bis  French  colleague,  M. 
Joubert,  on  behalf  of  the  Khedive’s  European  creditors. 
The  scheme  was  accepted.  'The  Kliedive,  untaught  by 
experience,  again  “ painted  the  town  red,”  was  deposed 
by  the  Sultan,  and  the  virtual  government  of  Egypt, 
with  the  consent  of  the  concert  of  Europe,  was  placed  in 
the  hands  of  Sir  Evelyn  Baring,  now  Lord  Cromer,  and 
of  M/de  BlignuVes,  representing  France,  who  were  ap- 
pointed Comptrollers-General  under  Tewfik.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Sir  Evelyn  Baring  founded  his  great  reputation 
as  a cautious  diplomatist,  a wise  financier,  and  a deter- 
mined economist.  The  wits  did  not  leave  him  alone. 
The  following  unpublished  epigram  gave  contemporary 
expression  to  the  discontent  of  the  pleasure-Joving  pashas 
with  honest  administration.  Egypt  was  then  much  m the 
same  state  as  Cuba  is  now: 

The  virtues  of  patience  are  known. 

But  I think  that  when  put  to  the  touch 

The  people  of  Bgypr  will  own,  with  a groan. 

There's  an  Evelyn  Baring  too  much. 

Nevertheless,  Sir  Evelyn  Bering  succeeded,  while  the 
envoy  of  France  failed.  In  1882  the  latter  resigned.  Hie 
political  and  military  crisis  began.  Rebellion  broke  out. 
Rims  at  Alexandria  occasioned  a great  emiemtiou  of  Eu- 
ropeans from  that  city.  Alexandria  was  fortihed i by  Araln, 
and  its  bombardment  was  threatened  by  the  British  ad- 
miral. The  threat  was  carried  out,  while  the  i reach 
fleet  turned  tail  and  steamed  out  into  the  Mediterranean, 
leaving  Admiral  Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour  to  liegm  the 
work  at  one  end  which  Lord  Khartum  1ms  now  com- 
pleted at  the  other.  Then  came  Tel-el-Kebir.  England 
sent  till  army  of  81,468  men  of  all  ranks  to  Egypt,  fought 
Tel-el-Kebir,  seized  Cairo,  banished  Arabi  Pasha  to  Cey- 
lon, and  on  the  11th  of  January.  1888.  ended  the  dual  con- 
trol. England  being  thus  left  with  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
on  her  hands. 

There  was  now  no  Egyptian  army.  The  old  army 
organized  by  Turks  had  been  smashed,  and  the  new  had 
not  begun  to  exist.  The  total  British  force  in  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  in  1883  was  16.000  men.  Gordon  was  scut  to 
the  Sudan  as  Governor-General  in  January-,  1884.  to  deal 
with  Mahdisin;  the  sheik  Mahomet  Ahmed,  of  Dongola, 
having  declared  himself,  in  July,  1881.  to  be  a prophet 
foretold  by  Moslem  prophets.  The  Malidi  had  defeated 
the  Egyptians  in  1881.  massacred  6000  of  them  in  the  i same 
year,  and  destroyed  Colonel  Hicks's  army  at  El-Olm.d  m 
1883.  11,000  being  killed.  A general  rising  then  began 
throughout  the  country.  Mr.  Gladstone  was  in  thezeniih 
of  liis  power,  hut  was  worried  both  with  Eg}  Pl jfl"1, l''“ 
Transvaal,  which  were  on  his  hands.  He  teinpor  zed  on 
both  questions.  I remember  hearing  him  say  a . tl  e time 
that  in  dealing  with  difficulties  about  Russia  or « u i other 
powers  there  were  guiding  precedents,  but  that  the  trouble 
with  Egypt  and  the  Sudan  was  that .there  " cr“ 

cedents.  Against  her  will,  and  Gladstone  or  no  Glad  . 
stone.  England  was  compelled  to  face  the  dislnslrful  Su- 
dan. Gladstone  tried  hard  to  ignore  facts  v’Kftt  w as 
besieged  and  its  garrison  massacred  Sir  Valentine  Bake 
with  3500  men  was  defeated  at  ElTeb,  with  a Iras  of®-  ■ 
General  Graham,  with  some  of  lb  crack  regiments  of  e 
British  army,  fought  the  battle  ot  tl  Teh  and 
Dervishes,  hut  they  did  not  seem  to  ondiustati  l t ia  they 
were  beaten.  Still  they  came  on.  Total  sur t o le 
Osman  Digna  advanced.  The  battle  of  Tarns  eh  was 
fought  in  March  of  the  same  year-1884.  l lc"  , u-  ier's 
defeated,  but  a British  square  was  broken,  and  the  l ti tl>«  • 
bill  was  heavy.  No  impression  of  any  kind  was  m ale  upon 
the  Dervishes.  Then  came  the  siege  of  Khar  mi  Lord 
Wolsclcv's  fruitless  and  costly  expedition,  the  grim  tmgeJJ 
of  Abn-Kka,  the  loss  of  General I Stewart  Gubat  the  ad 
vance  of  Sir  Charles  Wilson  and  his  P"rty  w tlii  eight 
hundred  yards  of  Khartum,  the  baitle  of  K « 
the  deal h of  Gordon.  The  battle  of  Hashceii  J Su  k'm. 
General  MacNeill's  battle,  the  evacuation  of  Kom.  he,,^ 
rival  of  a contingent  from  New  South  ''»•**-_  ntion 
evacuation  of  Dongola  and  contraction  of  the  Egyptian 
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southern  boundary  completed  the  first  grim  chapter  of  the" 
Sudan  drama. 

The  turn  of  the  tide  came  with  the  ^appearance  of  a 
man — Major  Kitchener — of  whom  Gordon  had 'prophet- 
ically said,  “Oije  of  the  few  really  first-'class' officers  in 
the  British  army;”  Kitchener  saw  j hat  the  defeat  of  Der- 
vishes was  not.  t he  chief  factor  in'tlie  subjugation^of  the 
murderous  Sudan,  which  had  lapped  up  so  much  British 
; but  distances,  drought,  climate,  and  sand— in  b£her  " 
words,  transport-.  Sir  Francis  Grenfell  then  "Became  Sir-, 
dar.  defeated  Osman  Digna  at  Snakira,  .nt^Halieb,  and 
finally  at  Toski.  After  .seven  hours’  lu\r&  fighting  300(U 
Dervishes  were  killed,  and  the  remainder' of  the.  army 
driven  out  into  the  desert  to  die  of  thirst  or  to  'surrender.' 
Toskr  was  the  first  strategic  success,  'radically  English 
generals  Imd  all  succeeded  except  Hicks  and  valentine 
Baker.  ^The  Dervishes  advanced  no  further  after.  'J’oski,  , 
where  Kitchener  commanded  a division.  The  Mahdi  be- 
ing dead,  the  Khalifa  Abdullahi  endeavored  to  follow’ the 
plans  of  ids  predecessor.  It  was  no  use.  Ilfs  ruin  was 
already  preparing  in  the  workshops  of  Wady -Haifa.  The 
young  fighting  force  of  Egypt,  had  begun  to  feel. confi- 
dence in  itself  after  Toski.  Little  by  little  Egypt — British 
Egypt  now— gained  strength  and  new  resolution.'  .The 
men  who  worked  stud  diet!  in  organizing  the  workshpps 
and  the  railway  in  a vile  climate  deserve  no  less  the  grati- 
tude of  their  countrymen  and  of  the  emancipated  slaves 
of  the  Sudan  than  those  English,  Scotch,  and  Irish  who 
had  shed  their  blood  in  battle  for  them.  While  one  ter- 
minus was  iii  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  a railway  was  built 
from  Korosko  to  Abu-Hained  across  the  arc  of  the  great 
bend  of  the  Nile.  Major  Hunter  swooped  down  on  Abu- 
Hamed,  and  in  April  last  the  baitle  of  the  Atbara,  in 
which  the  flower  of  the  British  army  took  part, was  fought, 
while  success  at  Otndurman  on  the  2d  September  enabled 
Lord  Khartum  to  garrison  Fashoda  and  Sobat— 600  miles 
further  south — in  force.  For  every  white  man  who  lost 
his  life  in  rescuing  the* Sudan  from  torture  and  slavery 
ten  have  lost  their  health.  Up  and  down  England.' Scot- 
land, and  Ireland  Jhere  are  scattered  .thousands  of  . homes, 
saddened  and  desolated  by  the  Sudan.  I will  not  speak 
of  the  money,  of  the  labor,  or  of  uaiionul  self  respect,  but, 
after  this  tale  of  steady  purpose  and  of  continuous  na- 
tional sacrifice,  it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Eng- 
lisli  people  should  negotiate  with  the  French  regarding;  an 
explorer  in  difficulties,  wtyhout^medieme,  jiminunUion,  or; 
clothes,  who  finds  himself  with  eight  French  com  panions, 
on  a spit  of  sand  in  Egyptian  territory  on  the  Upper  Nile, . 
cut  off  from  his  base  by  3000  miles  of  impenetrable  coun- 
try. surrounded  by  troops  under  British  officers  flushed 
with  recent  victory  and  within  four  days  down  stream  of 
their  natural  base  at  Omdurmun.  f 

M.  Paul  de  Cassagnac,  the  mouth -piece  of  the  Bonapart- 
ists,  whose  star  is  Mieved  to  be  once  m?re  in  the  ascend- 
ant, discusses  the  chances  of  a war  between  England  and 
France.  He  urges  that  an  Ang^)-Freneh  conflict  wotdd 
give  Russia  an  opportunity' to'  strike  her  blow  at  India. 
This  may  be  true;  but  if  Russia  were  to  mobilize,  the 
blow  that  she  could  strike  at  India  would  not  be  decisive 
as  against  England.  But  the  French  fleet,  now  in  a pro- 
cess of  construction,  would  be  outmatched  by  that  of 
England.  Germany  might  lie. tempted  to  secure  still 
more  safely  her  Ilheriish  position,  and  Italy,  which  also 
has  her  domestic  difficulties,  might  find  the  time  conven-  v 
lent  to  raise  the  question  of  the  ownership  of  Nice  and  r 
Savoy,  filched  from  her  at  the  peace  of  Villafranca.  If 
the  trouble  culminates  in  war,  which  is  not  likely,  Eng- 
land will  not  go  seathless.  There  will  be  suffering,  per- 
haps serious  losses,  and  possibly  some  great  disaster.  But 
FraDce  will  be  finally  beaten,  partly  because  her  journal- 
ist lawyer  governing  classes  are  as  morally  rotten  as  the 
governing  classes  of  Spain;  and  if  another  reason  is  want- 
ed because  she  1ms  succeeded  in  rousing  the  old  English 
spirit  ns  completely  as  in  1805.  The  destruction  and  ruin 
of  France  may  be' the  most  effective  means  of  realizing 
the  Tsar’s  disarmament  proposals,  if  it  fulls  to  England  s 
lot  to  give  the  French  a naval  Sedan. 

France  is  the  cat’s-paw  of  Russia,  and  will  be  grayed 
by  Russia  in  her  extremity.  Russia  will  not  fig^t  for 
Fashoda.  ' It  is  owing  to  the  late  Prince  Loban off  that 
Frauce  lias  been  reckless  enough  to  Invade  Egypt  with  a 
few  Senegalese,  hoping  that  she  w il l n<"t  c°^ 
banded  out  of  her  trespass.  It  was  on  the  banks  of  the 
Neva  that  the  Liotnrd- Marchand  conspiracy  w as  hatched. 
Russia  desired  that  France,  Abyssinia,  an^®,,.^n^f8t^ 
bleed  each  other  white  while  the  Russification  of  Lhina 
was  proceeding  unhindered  by  interference  from  England 
Russia  has  borrowed  French  money;  France  has  raked 
Russian  chestnuts  out  of  the  fire,  and  has  played  t 
Russian  game  at  French  expense.  Russia,  conscious  of 

satietv  Ibis  now  hidden  France  disarm  and  still  con- 
Safes  the  despatch  of  the  French  inferior  fleet,  agairmt 
the  British  superior  fleet.  It  is  almost  .impossible  to  be- 
lieve that  even  French  politicians  and  journalists  call i be 
„n  iM.reft  of  reason  as  to  play  the  Russian  game  as  they 
“dig. ftShStata  nothing  to  them  except  ,.sn=8 
of  hurting  England.  They  have  succeeded.  England Is 
ol.V  I*  °*11i,kLi  The  Nile  nmy  become  as,  open  to 
Frenchmen  as  to  Englishmen,  but  no  point  on  the  Nile 
willt*  French.  The  Channel  Fleet  is  quietly  onus  way 
to  jBibmltar.  If  the  French  want  war,  they  will  not  Lc 

disappointed. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  circulation  throughout 
France  last  Sunday  of  a million  maps  .1  ustratiiur  the 
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vestment  of  French  capital  has  already  been  made  in  the 
hope  of  getting  back  a great  deal  more  at  the  close  of  the 
century  from  foreign  guests.  This  element  in  the  ques- 
tion is  one  that  tells  uoue  the  less  decisively  because  its 
influence  is  silently  exerted.  The  colouial  school  in 
France  is  able'to  command  great  means  of  publicity,  and 
llius’to  seem  more  important  than  it  really  is.  Polit- 
ically, it  carries  very  little  weight,  and  probably  not  ten 
Frenchmen  in  a million  care  where  Fashoda  is  or  any- 
thing about  it  ; and  when  they  appreciale  what  war  would 
mean*—  the, losp  of  their  best  customer,  the  annihilation  of 
the  Rtyiera  traffic,  the  destruction  of  their  navy,  and  the 
obliteration  of  France  as  a great  power— it  is  safe  to  con- 
clude that  if^reason  reigns  there  will  be  no  fighting  over 
this  question  of  Fashoda,  although  the  controversy  will 
yet  become  more  acute  than  it  is  to-day.  That  this'ia  the 
conviction  of  those  who  are  best  informed  on  the  subject 
is  'shown  by  jhc  fact  that  Major  Marchand  is  about  to  be 
invited  to  deliver  an  address  on  his  wonderful  expedition 
over  unexplored  country  before  one  of  the  royal  societies 
in  London.  The  story  of  his  arduous  journey,  and  his 
acceptance  of  British  hospitality  at  the  end,  as  told  before 
an  appreciative  London  audience,  would  be  a fitting,  and 
is  a probable,  denouement  to  the  Fashoda  fuss. 


MU.  BKODRICK. 

Mr.  Curzon’s  successor,  the  new  Under- Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  though  not  so  brilliant  as  his 
predecessor,  is  one  of  the  strnightest  men  fora  politician  I 
have  ever  encountered.  It  was  Mr.  Brodrick’s  hand  that 
fired  the  mine  that  exploded  the  Rosebery  ministry.  On 
June  21,  1895,  Sir  II.  Campbell  Baunerumti,  the  War  Sec- 
retary, announced  with  decent  expressions  of  regret  the 
retirement  of  the  Duke  of  Cambridge.  Before  the  excite- 
ment and  prestige  of  this  much-longed -for  administrative 
change  had  died  down,  Mr.  Brodrick  rose  up  and  declared 
that  the  store  of  small-arms  ammunition  was  inadequate 
for  sudden  emergency,  and  was  not  sufficient  to  do  more 
than  meet  the  current  wants  of  the  service.  Sir  Campbell 
Baunerman  don  trad  icteti  Mr.  Brodrick,  and  the  question 
largely  became  one  of  character;  since  on  questions  of 
public  safety  the  House  of  Commons  is  no  less  patriotic 
than  other  legislatures.  The  House  of  Commons  believed 
Mr.  Brodrick,  and  on  a division  placed  the  ministers  in  a 
minority  of  seven.  Sir  H.  Campbell  Bannermnn  regarded 
the  vmte  as  a personal  affront,  and  resigned.  The  go  vei  n - 
nient. accompanied  him  into  retirement.  As  Under-Secre- 
tary at  the  AVar  Office.  Mr.  Brodrick  has  had  an  extremely 
difflcylt  task.  He  has  introduced  the  army  estimates,  and 
defended  a congested  and  ill- managed  department  with  a 
skill  and  urbanity  worthy  of  a better  cause.  The  domi- 
nant note  in  Mr.  Brodrick’s  personality  is  that  of  intrepid 
integrity.  What  he  says  he  means,  and  what  he  says,  he 
believes  to  be  true.  Mr.  George  AVyndlmm’s  failure  to 
secure  the  most  responsible  post  outside  the  cabinet— 
namely,  the  representation  of  the  Foreign  Office  in  the 
House*of  Commons— is  a surprise.  Mr.  Brodrick,  however, 
if  not  the  more  accomplished,  is  the  stronger  man,  and  his 
appointment  is  an  agreeable  break  to  the  recent  practice 
of  continually  enlarging  what  is  colloquially  known  as 
“The  Cecil' Gang”  in  the  government.  Mr.  Brodrick, 
like  Mr.  Curzhn,  was  President  of  the  Oxford  Union,  and 
stepped  straight  from  the  university  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  1880.  He  is  industrious  and  painstaking,  forty- 
two  years  of  age,  is  the  eldest  son  of  a viscount,  and  should 
go  far. 

THE  ALDER8IIOT  COMMAND. 

Another  change,  of  perhaps  even  greater  importance  in 
the  personnel  of  the  great  posts  under  the  crown,  is  the 
substitution  of  Sir  Redvers  Buller  as  commander  of  the 
Aldershot  District,  in  succession  to  the  Duke  of  Con- 
nauirht.  The  latter  has  gained  golden  opinions  during 
the  five  years  of  his  command.  Within  the  narrow  lines 
laid  down  during  the  autumn  manoeuvres  at  Salisbury, 
the  Duke  of  Connaught  (who  was  opposed  to  his  succes- 
sor in  the  Aldershot  command)  conducted  his  operations 
in  such  a manner  as  to  win  the  unfeigned  commendation 
of  practised  soldiers.  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  a strong,  hard 
man.  He  was  one  of  A\rolseley’s  men,  was  with  him  on 
the  Red  River  expedition,  in  Ashanti,  throughout  the  Zulu 
war,  and  was  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  abortive  Nile  expe- 
dition. Buller  has  been  well  described  as  a stern  ruth- 
less and  saturnine  man.  It  is  understood  that  it  the  Vene- 
zuela message  of  President  Cleveland  had  led  to  war, 
Buller  would  have  had  command  of  any  re-enforcements 
that  might  have  been  sent  to  Canada,  and  would  have  led 
the  Queen’s  forces  in  the  campaign.  The  commander  of 
the  Aldershot  District  is  a very  important  personage  in  the 
military  hierarchy,  and  the  appointment  will  be  held 
during  Buller’s  tenure  of  office  by  the  strongest  all-round 
soldier  in  the  army  jit  the  present  time.  He  1ms  filled  the 
position  of  A<1  jutaut-General  at  the  AV ar  Office,  and  is  tlioi  - 
1 oughly  acquainted  with  the  defects  of  t hut  interesting  in- 
stitution— a knowledge  which  gives  lnm  some  advantage 
over  his  younger  rival,  Lord  Khartum  whose  services 
have  lain  outside  the  circumference  of  War  Office  con- 
trol, and  -whose  advent  to  the  central  administration  is 
regarded  with  holy  horror  by  the  Tite  Barnacles  of  Pall 
Mall  Sir  Redvers  Buller  is  well  born,  is  a man  of  prop- 
; ertv  and  estate.  He  is  not  indifferent  to  the  -amenities  of 
life  He  can  order  a dinner,  and  when  off  duty  can  tell  a 
coo'd  story;  isa"good  friend,  a dangerous enemy-m  short 
tmnn  and  a soldier  in  whom  the  country  trusts  He  is 
not  supposed  at  the  present  lTime,t?„blJrn. w,tl* 
for  the  commander-in-chief.  Lord  AVolseley.  Buller  him- 
self wnsThe  nomination  of  the  late  government  for  the 
post  of  commander-in-chief. 

tiie  rougemont  fraud. 

The  echoes  of  the  Rougemont  fraud  have  probably 
reached  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Having  been  be- 
hind the  scenes  while  preparations  for  its  exposure  were 
being  perfected,  I was  unable  to  refer  to  it  without  breach 
of  confidence,  but  the  skill  and  pertinacity  of  Mr  H.  AV. 
Miissinghum,  the  editor  of  the  Daily  Chronicle,  in  the  ana- 
lytical destruction  of  a charlatan  who  had  been  accepted 
by  the  British  Association  on  his  own  valuation  and  who 
had  fastened  himself  upon  a publishing  firm  of  the jhigb- 
est  character,  is  ns  interesting,  in  its  way,  as  the  exposure 
of  George  Psalmannzur  or  of  the  1 ldiborne  claimant. 
Rougemont— or  Grin,  which  is  bis  real  name-wits  not  the 
sole  lutbor  of  his  deceptive  story.  HLA‘™l0“p'{|v™ 
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THE  awkward  age- 


Harold  nK()OKKNIIAM,  wliom  Mr  Cashmore^ 
nsl.cr.,1  in  ' "df  S" S Vue  .able 

of  helping  himself  * ')  'iToroia  Brookenliam 
apparently  ].urt  P™  « « « to  leave  the 
arrived  al  the  P™"1  * 1 ‘ V t„0  suppositions:  that  of  a 

visitor  an  option  between  but  or  that  of 


B Hovel. 

by  HENRY  JAMES, 

„ “As:  IVIFRNATIONAL  El-ISOI.U. 

Author  ok  "Daisy  M.llu,  An  Im»»* 

think  I Shall  be  rather  glad  that  you're  not  a son  of 
“'Harold  wondered  at  .this  new  element  in  their  talk. 


Tins,  for  the  visitor,  was  firmer  ground.  "Do  you 
positively  tender  " She  won  t 

ttaroiii  - - - „ h'lV  r ^ioiA  yo'ifMe’'"^''^^^^^^!  keeplback.  She  wai'i'ls 

Do  your  sons  novel  ? mother’s  visitors!”  Mr.  A-nerr  rioii  t y t|,ink  It’s  quite  maternal!''  she  noised 

" Borrow  money  o^tl  ^ re(l(,y  evidently,  quite  to  “,l  Vhen.'as  if  with  the  pleasure  of  presenting  it  lo 
Cash moie  had  >e  onPwas  caught  on  the  wing  by  j afresh ; "That’s  the  motlern  daughter! 

satisfy  him;  hot • the  ques  ha(1  opened  ,iie  door  as  bnn  niresi  . Cnshmorc,  " I can’t  help  wishing  she 

Mrs.  Brookenliam  herself  „dv;,uccd  with  an  echo  wcreWft  , less  considerate.  In^ibat  ci.se  might^fliid 


gjKSSWBSSggSw^ 

£^&££££&3S£ 

nut  inaiesiy;  yet  \,e  n,_-  '!i  h? i rn, ssme 1 1 1 v“  husband  wi 


avoided  than  met  his  own  she  co  thy  for  me.  in 

“ « •;!  you  inconsistent  creature,”  he 

not  lo  feel  that  Fanny’s  bad.  „ . 

impulse'  to  ask  for  it  in  Um  ^ who^'so  Mrs.  ^^teTnX^S-  havtTdnp  “Y«rt.J£  ^WuApmJZ,  Swi 

had  in  tact  to  have  expected  of  urn./ ■»*»»  “ft question  i “'Presents  » You  ««*,  .;"8Vle1yn,„g„ifleei>tly  good-in  the 

hiT  There  was  almosUi.quiet  «{•»“«“ --;™  don’t  moan  money  ^ of  cxpressing  at  least  by  mlj.r (Erf”  She's  / great  calm 

eye-glass  what  l.e  meant  llcr  ox-  *jycr  ..  ..  

SSSSw  5n^°th“e  Ire  ote s'  thlt°gl 

3®MsK«S5«s^iSc 


pocket  of  his  waistcoat,  r,»,l>“*{v 'f ..  ,1(.k’  ()f  which  that 
against  tlm  kind  of 

garment  was  composed.  bo  quite  w J wag  a 

iTrtSSUtSuii: 

SSuI^h^'-^m^Kunytl^^^  unless  strangely.-rrelcvant! 


'm,-  (’ashmore  showed,  on  lids,  something  of  the  strength 
that 'comt^1 from  the  practice  of  public  dehnte  '' Thett 
whv  are  you  glad  that  your  daughter  doesn  1 ,ike 

Mrt»  Rrook  smiled  ns  with  the  sadness  of  having  too 
mS'to  tr^nh  * Because  I’m  not  like  Fanny  w,th. 
much  to  mum  generous  and  simple.  I m ex- 

. -VT 1„  T onre  in  finite  Ilf 


msum  mmsm 

as  the  rest  of  us  do.” 


SirnoTe “t£>  heavily  followed.  "To  ' feel  Mier,” 

I’ve  no'patieuce  when  I 


SESH 


t,  like  btmsetf,  tauuui.  . w ’“Vbeiraying  amusement  There  A,ter which,  as  her  visitor 

that  yon  ought  to  tei.  your  ^ ’ ta -ySow  I Iln't  believe  a word  you 


know  iust  wlmt  you  mean.” 

• But  I think,  you  know, 
father,”  Mr.  Cnshmorc  said. 

- Tell  him  I’ve  borrowed  of  you? 

Mr.  Cnshmorc  good-humoredly  demurred 
serve  me  right— it’s  so  shocking  my  having 
you  Tell  him.  certainly,”  lie  went  on  after 

••  But  what  I mean  is  that  if  you  re  iu  such  ~ j—  ^ut  you  mU9tn - 

slmuld  speak  to  him  like  a man.  U1  h dreadful  things  as  that 

Harold  smiled  as  at  the  innocence  o da .friend  «1 to  cornu  ^ c.lshmme  and  the  air 

uniaraiahedbioom  which 


v 1 have  my  answci  , 

her  visitor  seemed  not  only  too  reduced 
‘ to  distinguish  audibly,  foi  his 


to  doubt  it,  but  too  baffled  to  . , produced: 

ousname.  ■■  ion  auow  a - - credit,  between  resignation  and  admiration  she  prM^  ^ 

3SBK>«£!l..srfci— 


aars  .... «-»■<> 

^ 

of  personal  good  hcnlth,  the  am.lzfnX!"  Mr.  Cashmore  laughed.  "1"> 

sometimes  lent  a monstrous  You  re  amazing. 


Cashmore 
watching  her. 


rt/imys  speaKing  to  nun  iiae  » “yAcTTjmt  | f“™nt W f 3^35^  ^-telling  you, 

rir^Jw!SCp^hear.^U^^  “ "1^  1?  "L 2* Inoment.  tinned.  " What  I don't  for  a n 


Mrs.  Brook  lucidly  con- 


ml^naU  IliSn^ieddUi,  but  that  l m scarcely  even 
lirnnan  lie  doesn’t  conceive  me  as  with  any  wants. 

••  Oh  " Mr.  Cnshmorc  laughed,!’  you  vc  all— you  )”«ng- 
sicrs-as  many  wuuls,  1 know,  as  an  advertisement  page 

°f  Harohi  showed  an  admiration.  “ That's  awfully  good. 
If  you 
it  rather 

you'll  excuse  me,  w ..  id,  vnnP 

The  visitor  referred  to  his  own  watch.  Its  your 
mother  herself  who  gives  the  clinnecs-tbe  chances  you 
take.” 


in  also  watching  you,  mis.  . . . 1 er 

occasion  hatancett  or  maseueu  oj  ....  tiiiued  " What  1 don't  for  a moment  believe  is  urn 

of  extravagant  terms  lo  matters  of  much  less  moment.  ‘'  n«  - one.  It's  much  more  probnb  c.  she 

“ You  know  what  I come  to  you  for,  Mrs  Brook.  I mils  ate  pa. ^ y ^ thftt  th,y’re  no.  pa;d  at  all. 
won't  come  any  more  if  you  re  going  to  be  S wel)  jf  S|1U  cnu  get  on  tl.at  "ny;  • 

^’•'Tou'clme  to  me,  I suppose,  because-, or  my  deep  gu^“'t  m L»mlon,  Mm.  ^ 

^btJTknK  mat' 

air.  Cashmore  "luwl  glovvn  restless;  he  Pjg»d  * 

‘ft-^WK-you  do  iift  the  burden  of  my  'Bread  of,  the  tme^of  t0^^if with 

trouble! " He  l.ad  laughed  out,  in  the  mautjer  o the  man  .to.  adduc,„^  -J  d)  “PP  _..u.  bore  htm. 


«-«s r::r,n 

on  her  to  shield  you.. 


iimmntu  ” Mrs.  Brookenhain  Hesitated.  i>o;  sue  s a mnouuw  — . °ollldn’t  in  the  case  you  i - 

^ annoying  her  so  dear,  and  we’re  great  friends.  Bui  she  has  her  free  voung  jay 'mud. gramto.  b ^l^'ot'rhnt  you  conceive. 

' life,  wl.icli,  by  that  law  of  our  time  Hint  1 m sure  1 ouly  ccivc.  iccogmze  really  in  almost  mystic. 

„a  i„  Hus  could  only  want,  like  all  other  laws,  once  I know  what  they  arc  to  Mr.  ( ashmore  wondered-. t was 

ns  absurd it  was  so  previous  to  ncccpt-she  has  her  precious  freshness  of  feeling  which  I don  t understand  >nu.  depths,  tracked 

, 1 1 ked things  in  their  proper  or-  say  to  myself  tl.at,  so  far  as  control  is  concerned,  I ought  Mrs.  Brook  seeing  it  nil  v„ 

time  Ids  evolutions  were  quick,  to  respect.  I try  to  get  her  to  sit  witli  me.  and  she  does 

...i...,  i ......  it, ii.kiiiiT  of  was  so  often,  liecause  she’s  kind.  But  before  I know  it  she 


mind,'' ’’he  added,  ' ' your  telling  mamma.”  . 

" Don't  mind,  you  mean,  really,  its  anno}  mg  her  . 
awfully?” 

The  invitation  to  repent  throw! 

strike  the  voung  man  ns  absurd—..  ......  

any  cnjovmcnt.  Harold  liked  things  in  their  proper  or- 
der; hilt,  at  the  same  time,  Ids  evolutions  neic  quick. 

••  I dun*  siiv  1 iiin  selfish,  but  what  1 was  thinking  of  "ns  w onuii,  uwiiuac  »nb » ,^uv  Kjy-,'j‘x'  * 

,1  , ,e  .erritic  wi-"'in"  don't  you  know’-well.  I'd  take  leaves  me  again;  she  feels  that  her  presence  t 

ii /r,x ncur  lk  oc„  sne „.lu  „ F1_ . 

“bout  "'‘U’,6-U°  °"C  U“  mU,C  U,im  thought  o,  it,  for  Mrs.  Brook,  Ihme  glimSd  a ray  from  ■“"hottm.  Uteiuner^ 

m»;r  Cashmore  stared,  but  there  was  amusement  in  it  seemed  fairly  to  open  out  vistas.  ,,rpK'»  timnnv  which,  nnvikeed  as  > • • *'-•  •*u'*'e 

o "So  she’ll  sav  it's  all  right?”  ” But  nut  the  ancient  mother.  A. a.. 

"Oh  no;  she’ iV  let  me  have  it  hot.  But  she'll  recog-  She  shook  her  head  with  a world  of  accepted  woe. 
nize  that,  at  such  a pass,  more  11 

and  that  may  lead  lo  something— muuceMk , *•»’»*  > y**;  *■  «•*»«“  *•  '“’'“B'5  »•***»•  *y.v  w.  .. 

for  she  won't  UH  my  father,  she’ll  only,  in  her  own  way.  I sit  here  now  face  to  face  with  things  as  they^are.  They 
work  on  him— that' will  put  me  on  s 

for  ' “ ‘ “ 


> respect.  1 try  to  get  ncr  to  mi 

t)  often,  because  she’s  kind.  But  before  I know'  it  she 
il-~‘ 1 3 makes  a dif- 

by  this  picture.  "That’s 


„..v.v  .....  ,j  ...  t vistas.  " The  modern  daughter!” 

“ But  not  the  ancient  mother!”  Mr.  Cashmore  smiled, 
ve  it  hot.  lJul  she  11  recog-  She  shook  her  head  with  a world  of  accepted  woe. 

re  must  be  dune  fur  a fellow.  " ‘ Give  me  back,  give  me  back  one  liour  of  my  youth  ’? 

ng— indirectly,  don’t  you  see?  Oh.  I haven’t  a single  thrill  left  to  answer  a compliment, 
she' won't  UH  my  father,  she’ll  only,  in  her  own  way.  I sit  here  now  face  to  face  with  things  as  they  are.  They 

k on  him— that  will  put  me  on  a better  fooling,  and  come  in  their  turn,  I assure  you— and  they  find  me,”  Mrs. 

which  therefore,  at  bottom,  I shall  have  to  thank  Brook  sighed,  “ ready.  Nauda  has  stepped  on  the  stage, 
.»  ’ ’ and  I give  her  up  the  house.  Besides,”  she  went  on 

’lie  eye  as-i-tcl  by  Mr.  (’ash more’s  glass  had  fixed,  musingly,  “ it’s  awfully  interesting  It  is  the  modern 


Mre  BroV.k  scei'ng  it  nil  Jr°m  dim  depths  11 

further  and  further.  “ We’ve  talked  . jt  *•  ln- 

Mr.  Cashmore  groaned  as  if  too  consci 
deed  we  have!”  . i,pr  accent 

" I mean  we”— and  it.  was  wonderful  q{.  course 

discriminated.  "We’ve  talked  you  W " j,  AVliicli 
we  talk  every  one.”  She  had  a tj, /inner  in 

ty  from  luminous  hours.  tnt^i  ^ 

"We’re 


you. 

Tlie  eye  as^wtci  ny  *«r.  v .mmwnv * Ki»»a  ««u«t  ua«.-u( 
during  this  address,  with  a discernible  growth  of  soine- 
thing  like  alarm,  ibe  sulijr.-L  uf  his  beneficence  The 
thieii'l  of  their  vel.it  iuiis  somehow  lost  it>elf  in  this  subtler 
*--!  • mid  lie  fell  back  on  mere  stature,  position  and  prop- 
■ presence  of  crook 


tinnicy  which,  privileged  as  he  was,  ...  ■ "y'-;:|v 
lo  slime;  tlien  site  broke  out  almost  impatient  )'■ 
looking  lifter  her— leave  Her  to  vn.  ,j  eIlVi. 

11c  looked  suddenly  so  curious  as  to  setm  r J „a 
0U9,  but  he  tried  to  throw  it  off.  "I  doubt  n, 
you're  good  for  Her.”  , , tj,e  sort  of 

But  Mrs.  Brookenliam  knew.  Sh,c  ,?'rL  n>  lievvitli 
person  we  are  good  for,  and  tbetbing  for  1]|l|unl1|y  ami 
us  as  much  as  possible- just  liv  e jn  her,  lie 


edue: 


. tilings  alwa’ 
• 1 shal 
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point  of  telling  him.  “ I don’t  see  her.  as  I said,  recog- 
nizing the  obligation.” 

“ The  obligation—?” 

“To  give  anything  back.  Anything  at  all.”  Mrs. 
Brook  was  positive.  “ The  comprehension  of  petty  cal- 
culations? Never!” 

“ I don’t  say  the  calculations  are  petty,”  Mr.  Cashmore 
objected. 

••  Well,  she’s  a great  creature.  If  she  does  fall—”  His 
hostess  lost  herself  in  the  view,  which  was  at  last  all  be- 
fore her.  “ Be  sure  we  shall  ail  know  it.” 

“That’s  exactly  what  I’m  afraid  of!” 

“Then  don’t  be  afraid  till  we  do.  She  would  fall,  as  it 
were,  on  ns,  don’t  you  see?  and,”  said  Mrs.  Brook  with 
decision  this  time  in  her  head-shake,  “that  couldn’t  be. 
We  must  keep  her  up — that's  your  guarantee.  It’s  rather 
too  much,”  she  added  with  the  same  increase  of  briskness, 
•'  to  have  to  keep  you  up  loo.  Be  very  sure  that  if  Carrie 
really  wavers — ” 

“Carrie?” 

llis  interruption  was  clearly  too  vague  to  be  sincere, 
and  it  was  as  such  that,  going  straight  on,  she  treated  it. 
“ I shall  never  again  give  her  three  minutes’  attention.  To 
answer  to  you  for  Fanny  without  being  able — ” 

“ To  answer  to  Fanny  for  me,  do  you  mean?”  He  had 
flushed  quickly  us  if  he  awaited  her  there.  11  It  wouldn’t 
suit  you.  you  contend?  Well  then,  I hope  it  will  ease  you 
off,”  he  went  on  with  spirit,"  to  know’  that  I wholly  loathe 
Mrs.  Donner.” 

Mrs.  Brook,  stating,  met  the  announcement  with  an 
absolute  change  of  color.  “And  since  when,  pray?”  It 
was  as  if  a fabric  had  crumbled.  “ She  was  here  but  the 
other  day, and  as  full  of  you, poor  thing. as  an  egg  of  meat.” 

Mr.  Cashmore  could  only  blush  for  her.  “I  don’t  say 
she  wasn’t.  My  life’s  a burden  from  her.” 

Nothing,  for  a spectator,  could  have  been  so  odd  as 
Mrs.  Brook’s  disappointment  unless  it  had  been  her  deter- 
mination. “ Have  you  done  with  her  already?” 

“ One  has  never  (lone  with  a buzzing  insect — ” 

“ Until  one  has  literally  killed  it?”  Mrs.  Brookenham 
wailed.  “ 1 can’t  take  that  from  you,  my  dear  man:  it 
was  yourself  who  originally  distilled  the  poison  that 
courses  through  her  veins.”  He  jumped  up,  at  this,  as 
if  he  couldn’t  bear  it,  presenting  as  lie  walked  across  the 
room,  however,  a large,  foolish,  fugitive  back,  on  which 
her  eyes  rested  as  on  a proof  of  her  penetration.  “ If  you 
spoil  everything  by  trying  to  deceive  me,  how  can  I help 
you?” 

He  had  looked,  in  his  restlessness,  at  a picture  or  two, 
but  lie  finally  turned  round.  “ With  whom  is  it  you  talk 
us  over?  With  Petherton  and  his  friend  Mitchy?  With 
your  beloved  Mr.  Vanderbank?  With  your  awful  Duch- 
ess?” , , 

“ You  know  my  little  circle,  and  you’ve  not  always  de- 
spised it.”  She  met  him  on  his  return  with  a figure  that 
had  visibly  flashed  for  her.  “ Don’t  foul  your  own  nest! 
Remember  that,  after  all,  we’ve  more  or  less  produced 
you.”  She  had  a smile  that  attenuated  a little  her  image, 
for  there  were  things  that,  on  a second  thought,  he  ap- 
peared ready  to  take  from  her.  She  patted  the  sofa  as 
if  to  invite  him  again  to  be  seated,  and,  though  he  still 
stood  before  her,  it  was  with  a face  that  seemed  to  show 
how  her  touch  went  home.  “ You  know  I’ve  never  quite 
thought  you  do  us  full  honor,  but  it  was  because  s/ie  took 
you  for  one  of  us  that  Carrie  first — ” 

At  this,  to  stop  her,  he  dropped  straight  into  the  seat. 
“ I assure  you  there  has  really  been  nothing.  Witn  a 
continuation  of  his  fidget  he  pulled  out  his  watch.  Won  t 
she  come  in  at  all?” 

“ Do  you  mean  Nnnda?” 

“ Talk  me  over  with  her*  he  smiled,  if  you  like.  If 
vou  don’t  believe  Mrs.  Donner  is  dust  and  ashes  to  me, 
Le  continued, “you  do  little  justice  to  your  daughter 
“ Do  you  wish  to  break  it  to  me  that  you  re  in  love 

WIHe  hesitated,  but  only  ns  if  to  give  weight  to  bis  reply. 
“ Awfully.  I can’t  tell  you  how  I like  her 
She  wondered.  “And  pray  how  will  that  ] telp met 
Help  me,  I menu,  to  help  you.  Is  it  whut  I m to  tell 

^He^nt6  looking  nway,  but  he  evidently  lind  his  idea, 
which  he  at  last  produced.  “Why  wouldn  t it  ht  just 
the  thing?  It  would  exactly  prove  my  purity. 

ThereSmight  have  been  in  her  momentary  silence  a 111 
of  acceptance  of  it  as  a practical  contribution  to  tin. 
problem,  and  there  were  indeed  several  lights  » » 
could  be  considered.  Mrs.  Brook,  on  a qu  ck  su  ty.  ^ 
lected  the  ironic  “I  sec,  I see.  I might,  hj  the  same 
law  arrange™  n, el, ow  that  Lady  Fanny  should  hnd  her- 
self in  love  will,  Edward.  That  wou  d prove  Aer  pu^ 
ty.  And  you  could  be  quite  at  ease,  she  laughed 

wouldn’t  make  any  presents!”  , tl  „t  wftS 


‘Is  that  perhaps  be- 


almost  a reproach  to  her 
better  than  I like  you.” 

But  it  only  amused  her  more, 
cause  / don’t  prove  your  purity?  . tjie 

What  he  might  have  replied  remui"efd.  " , „ve'Jiat  he 
door  opened  so  exactly  at  the  !nX  L nh,g  in  received 
rose  again  with  a start  and  the  b “ ; -9  „nswer 

!.!  n I- 

“ T liese'  v i si  tors" to  ok  a rnhiS  wear,  and  Mr,  Brook 

He  glanced  at  the  door  to  see  if  lie  were  ueaiu. 
the  Grendons’.” 

::  I 'won't  over 'from Tlicks  Hie  other  day  for  an  hour." 
“■Yes.  CIt'wJ'a  dreadful  Horrid  bore.  But  I talked 
only  to  your  daughter  ■ ” , j offered 

- - 

S‘“SeHou'sr-herha'.r,io  eyes  for  the  others, 
lie  _ 

ficed,  none 

’iTramm'eeledwith'a  gulifa'w.  " Mr.  Cashmore  v 

Mked  this  Silence  of  Nauda's  about  their  mooting. 


Mrs.  Brookenham,  who  had  introduced  Mr.  Cashmore  to 
the  elder  of  her  visitors,  hnd  also  found,  in  serving  these 
gentlemen  with  tea,  a chance  to  edge  nt  him  with  an  in- 
tensity not  to  be  resisted:  “Talk  to  Mr.  Longdon— take 
him  off  there."  She  had  indicated  the  sofa  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the  room,  and  had  set  him  an  example  by  possess- 
ing herself,  in  the  place  she  already  occupied,  of  Vander- 
bank. This  arrangement,  however,  when  she  had  made 
it,  constituted  for  her,  in  her  own  corner,  the  ground  of 
an  instant  appeal.  “ Will  lie  hate  me  any  worse  for  doing 
that?” 

Vanderbank  glanced  at  the  others.  “Will  Cashmore, 
do  you  mean?” 

“ Dear  no— I don't  care  whom  he  hates.  But  with  Mr. 
Longdon  I want  to  avoid  mistakes.” 

“Then  don't  try  quite  so  hard!”  Vanderbank  laughed. 
“Is  that  your  reason  for  throwing  him  into  Cashmore’s 
arms?” 

“Yes,  precisely— so  that  I shall  have  these  few  mo- 
ments to  ask  you  for  directions:  vou  must  know  him,  by 
this  time,  so  well.  I only  want,  Heaven  knows,  to  be  us 
nice  to  him  as  I possibly  can.” 

“That’s  quite  the  best  thing  for  you  and  altogether 
why,  this  afternoon,  I brought  him:  he  might  have  better 
luck  in  finding  you — it  was  he  who  suggested  it — than  he 
has  hnd  by  himself.  I’m  in  a general  way,”  Vanderbank 
added,  “ watching  over  him.” 

“I  see— and  lie’s  watching  over  you.”  Mrs.  Brook’s 
lovely  vacancy  had  already  taken  in  so  much.  “ He  wants 
to  judge  of  what  I may  be  doing  to  you — he  wants  to  save 
you  from  me.  He  quite  detests  me.” 

Vanderbank.  with  the  interest  ns  well  ns  the  amuse- 
ment of  this,  fairly  threw  himself  back.  “There’s  no- 
body like  you — you’re  too  magnificent!” 

“ I am;  and  that  I can  look  the  truth  in  the  face  and 
not  be  angry  or  silly  about  it  is,  as  you  know,  the  one 
thing  in  the  world  for  which  I think  a bit  well  of  myself.” 

“Ob  yes,  I know— I know;  you’re  too  wonderful!" 

Mrs.  Brookenham,  in  a brief  pause,  completed  her  con- 
sciousness. “They’re  doing  beautifully — he's  taking 
Cashmore  with  a seriousness!” 

“And  witli  what  is  Cashmore  taking  him?” 

“With  the  hope  that,  from  one  moment  to  another, 
Nanda  may  come  in.” 

“ But  how  on  earth  does  that  concern  him?” 

“Through  an  extraordinary  fancy  he  has  suddenly 
taken  to  her.”  Mrs.  Brook  had  been  swift  to  master  the 
facts.  “ He  has  been  meeting  her  at  Tishy’s,  and  she  lias 
talked  to  him  so  effectually  about  his  behavior  that  she 
has  quite  made  him  cease  to  think  about  Carrie.  He  pre- 
fers her  now— and  of  course  she’s  much  nicer.” 

Vanderbank’s  attention,  it  was  clear,  had  now  been 
fully  seized.  “She’s  much  nicer.  Rather!  What  you 
mean  is,” he  asked  the  next  moment,  “that  Nanda,  this 
afternoon,  has  been  the  object  of  his  call?” 

“ Yes— really;  though  he  tried  to  keep  it  from  me. 
She  makes  him  feel,”  she  went  on,  “so  innocent  and 

S°Her  companion,  for  a moment,  said  nothing;  and  then 
at  last:  “ And  will  she  come  in?” 

“ I haven’t  the  least  idea.” 

“Don’t  you  know  where  she  is?” 

“I  suppose  she’s  with  Tishy,  who  has  returned  to 
town.”  . , . 

Vanderbank  turned  this  over.  “ Is  that  your  system 
now— to  ask  no  questions?” 

“Why  should  I ask  any— when  I want  her  life  to  he  as 
much  as  possible  like  my  own?  Its  simply  that  the 
hour  has  struck,  as  you  know.  From  the  moment  she  ts 
down,  the  only  tiling  for  us  is  to  live  as  friends.  I think 
it's  so  vulgar,”  Mrs.  Brook  sighed,  " not  to  have  the  same 
good  manners  with  one’s  children  ns  one  has  with  other 
people.  Site  asks  me  untiling.” 

Nothing?”  Vanderbank  echoed. 

H? paused  again;  after  which,  “ It’s  very  disgusting!" 
he  exclaimed.  Then  ns  she  took  it  up  as  lie  had  taken 
her  word  of  a moment  before,  " It's  very  preposterous, 

'"jr Brook  appeared  at  a loss,  “Do  you  mean  her 

he!P{?fnot  of  Nnnda  I'm  speaking— it's  of  him.”  Vnn- 
derbank  spoke  with  a certain  impatience  " His  being 
with  her  in  any  sort  of  direct  relation  nt  all.  His  mixing 
her  up  with  Ids  not  very  tidy  muddles," 

Mrs  Brook  looked  intelligent  and  wnn  about  it,  but  also 
perfectly  good-humored.  “My  dear  man,  lie  is  such  a 

P<Vanderhank  laughed  in  spite  of  himself.  “And  does 

tllMre.‘,Brook1UiOTght,  but  presently  had  a light— she 
almost  smiled  with  it.  "For  us.  lien  more  wofully, 
“ Don’t  you  want  Currie  to  be  saved?  she  asked. 

•■  Why  should  I?  Not  a jot.  Carrie  be  hanged! 

“But  it’s  for  Fanny,” Mrs.  Brook  protested.  If  Car- 
rie is  rescued  it's  a pretext  the  less  for  her.  As  the 
young  man  looked  for  an  instant  rather  gloomily  vague 
she  soft™  quavered:  “I  suppose  you  ffon’t  positively 
want  her  to  l>olt?” 

•'  SurehTve  not  to  remind  you  at  this  time  of  day  how 
Captain  Dent-Douglas  is  always  round  the  corner  with 
the”  post  chaise,  and  how  tight,  on  our  side,  we  re  all 
clutching  her." 

"But  why  not  let  her  go?  . . 

Mrs.  Brook,  at  this,  showed  a sentiment  more  sharp 

,,l*Go'?  Then  what  would  become  of  us?  , She  recalled 

his  wamlenng  fancy.  “ She’s  the  delight  of  our  life. 

“ Oh1"  Vanderbank  sceptically  murmured. 

“ She’s  the  ornament  of  our  circle,”  his  companion  in- 
sisted "She  will,  she  won’t— she  wont,  she  will!  Its 

rim  excitement,  every  day,  of  plucking  the  daisy  over 
Vender bank’s  attention,  as  she  spoke,  had  attached  itaelf, 
across  the  room,  lo  Mr.  Longdon:  it  gave  her  thus  an 
image  of  the  way  his  imagination  had  just  seemed  to  her 
to  stray,  and  she  saw  a reason  in  t moreover  for  her 
coming  up  in  another  place.  “ Isn  t lie  rather  rich?  She 
allowed  the  question  all  ils  effect  of  abruptness 

Vanderbank  looked  round  at  her.  I haven  t 
idea.  ” 


rilie  didn’t  telj  , 1)V  discretion,  which  suf-  f becoming  so  intimate?  It’s  usually,  with 

f ^ „T  “ S Longdon — beholding  him  Vot^U-r “Ts  thing  I get  my  impression  of,” 

j "t1  , it  will,  a little  of  the  stiffness  f,,.L.n  f„,-  ’another  glance  at  liter 

the  hiM  turn  ,,  r%.si, more  visibly  * *K  , ir  « but  »n  expression  more 


friend,  no  crudity  of  curiosity,  but  an  expression 


tenderly  wistful.  “ He  must  have  some  mysterious  box 
under  his  bed.” 

“Down  in  Suffolk?— a miser’s  hoard?  Who  knows?  I 
dare  say,”  Vanderbank  went  on.  “He  isn't  a miser,  but 
lie  strikes  me  as  careful.” 

Mrs.  Brook  meanwhile  had  thought  it  out.  “Then  he 
has  something  lo  lie  careful  of;  it  would  take  something 
really  handsome  to  inspire  in  a man  like  him  Hint  sort 
of  interest.  With  his  small  expenses  all  these  years,  his 
savings  must  be  immense.  And  how  could  lie  have  pro- 
posed to  mamma  unless  he  had  originally  had  money?” 

If  Vanderbank  hesitated  he  also  laughed.  “ You  must 
remember  your  mother  refused  him.” 

“ Ab,  but  not  because  there  was  not  enough.” 

“No— I imagine  the  force  of  the  blow,  for  him,  was 
just  in  the  other  renson.” 

“Well,  it  would  have  been  in  Hint  one,  just  ns  much, 
if  that  one  had  been  the  oilier.”  Mrs.  Brook  was  saga- 
cious, though  a trifle  obscure,  and  she  pursued  the  next 
moment:  “Mamma  was  so  sincere.  The  fortuue  was 
nothing  to  her.  That  shows  it  was  immense.” 

“It  couldn’t  have  been  as  great  as  your  logic,”  Vander- 
bank smiled;  “but  of  course  if  it  has  been  growing  ever 
since — J” 

“ I can  see  it  grow  while  he  sits  there,”  Mrs.  Brook  de- 
clared. But  her  logic  hnd  in  fact  its  own  law,  and  her 
next  transition  was  an  equal  jump.  “It  was  too  lovely, 
the  frankness  of  your  admission  a minute  ago  that  I af- 
fect him  uncannily.  Ah,  don’t  spoil  it  by  explanations!” 
she  beautifully  pleaded;  “lie’s  not  the  first  and  lie  won’t 
be  the  last  with  whom  I shall  not  have  been  what  they 
call  n combination.  The  only  thing  that  matters  is  that 
I shouldn’t,  if  possible,  make  the  case  worse.  So  you 
must  guide  me.  What  is  one  lo  do?” 

Vanderbank,  now  amused  again,  looked  at  her  kindly. 
“Be  yourself,  my  dear  woman.  Obey  your  fine  in- 
stincts.” 

“How  can  you  be,”  she  sweetly  asked,  “so  hideously 
hypocritical?  You  know  as  well  as  you  sit  there  that  my 
fine  instincts  are  the  thing  in  the  world  you’re  most  in 
terror  of.  ‘ Be  myself’?”  she  echoed.  “What  you  would 
like  to  say  i9:  ‘Be  somebody  else  — that’s  your  only 
chance.’  Well,  I’ll  try — I’ll  try.” 

He  laughed  again,  shaking  his  head.  “ Don’t— don’t!” 
“You  mean  it’s  too  hopeless?  There’s  no  way  of  ef- 
facing the  bad  impression  or  of  starting  a good  one?” 
On  this,  with  a drop  of  his  mirth,  he  met  her  eyes,  and 
for  an  instant,  through  the  superficial  levity  of  their  talk, 
they  might  have  appeared  to  sound  each  other.  It  lasted 
till  Mrs.  Brook  went  on:  “I  should  really  like  not  to  lose 
him.” 

Vanderbank  hesitated,  but  at  last  he  said:  “ I think  you 
won’t  lose  him.” 

“Do  you  mean  you’ll  help  me,  Van — you  will?"  Her 
voice  had  at  moments  the  most  touching  tones  of  any  in 
England,  and,  humble,  helpless,  affectionate,  she  spoke 
with  a familiarity  of  friendship.  “It’s  for  the  sense  of 
the  link  with  mamma,”  she  explained.  “ He’s  simply  full 
of  her.” 

“ Oh,  I know.  He’s  prodigious.” 

“ He  has  told  you  more— lie  comes  back  to  it?”  Mrs. 
Brook  eagerly  asked. 

“Well,”  the  young  man  replied  a trifle  evasivelv, 

“ we’ve  hnd  a great  deal  of  talk,  and  lie’s  the  jolliest  old 
boy  possible,  and  in  short  I like  him.” 

“ I see,”  said  Mrs.  Brook  blandly,  “ and  lie  likes  you,  in 
return,  ns  much  as  lie  despises  me.  That  makes  it  all  right 
— makes  me  somehow  so  happy  for  you.  There’s  some- 
thing in  him— what  is  it? — that  suggests  the  oncle  d'Ame- 
riqve,  the  eccentric  benefactor,  the  fairy  godmother.  He's 
a little  of  an  old  woman— hut  all  the  better  for  it.”  She 
bung  fire  but  an  instant  before  she  pursued:  “ What  can 
we  make  him  do  for  you?” 

Vanderbank,  at  this,  was  very  blank.  “ Do  for  me?’ 
“How  can  any  one  love  you,”  she  asked,  “without 
wanting  to  show  it  in  some  way?  You  know  all  the  ways, 
dear  Van,”  she  breathed,  “in  which  / want  to  show  it.” 

He  might  have  known  them,  something  suddenly  fixed 
in  his  face  appeared  to  say,  but  they  were  not  what  was, 
on  this  speech  of  hers,  most  immediately  present  to  him. 
“That,  for  instance,  is  the  tone  not  to  take  with  him.” 

“There  you  are!”  she  sighed  with  discouragement. 
“Well,  only  tell  me.”  Then  as  he  said  nothing:  “ I must 
be  more  like  mamma?” 

His  smile  confessed  to  his  feeling  an  awkwardness. 
“You’re  perhaps  not  quite  enough  like  her.” 

“ Oh.  I know  that  if  he  deplores  me  ns  I am  now,  she 
would  have  done  so  quite  as  much;  in  fact  probably,  as  see- 
ing it  nearer,  a good  deal  more.  She  would  have  despised 
me  even  more  than  lie.  But  if  it’s  a question,”  Mrs.  Brook 
went  on, “of  not  saying  what  mamma  wouldn’t, -how  can 
I know,  don’t  you  see?  what  she  would  have  said?”  Mrs. 
Brook  became  as  wonderful  as  if  she  saw  in  her  friend’s 
face  some  admiring  reflection  of  the  fine  freedom  of  mind 
lliat — in  such  a connection  quite  us  much  as  in  any  other 
—she  could  always  show.  “ Of  course  I revere  mamma 
just  as  much  as  he  does,  and  there  was  everything  in  her 
to  revere.  But  she  was  none  the  less,  in  every  way  a 
charming  woman  too,  and  I don’t  kuow,  after  nil,  do  I? 
what  even  she— in  their  peculiar  relation— may  not  have 
said  to  him.” 

Vanderbank’s  laugh  came  back.  “Very  good— very 
good.  I return  to  my  first  idea.  Try  with  him  whatever 
comes  into  your  head.  You’re  a woman  of  genius,  after 
all,  and  genius  mostly  justifies  itself.  To  make  you  right,  ’ 
he  went  on  pleasantly  and  inexorably,  “might  perhaps 
be  to  make  you  wrong.  Since  you  have  so  great  a charm, 
trust  it  not  at  all  or  all  in  all.  That.  I dare  say,  is  all  you 
can  do.  Therefore — yes— be  yourself.” 

These  remarks  were  followed  on  either  side  by  the  repe- 
tition of  a somewhat  intenser  mutual  gaze,  though  indeed 
the  speaker’s  eyes  had  more  the  air  of  meeting  his  friend  s 
than  of  seeking  them.  “ I can’t  be  you,  certainly,  V an,’ 
Mrs.  Brook  sauly  brought  forth.  , 

“ I know  what  you  mean  by  that,”  lie  rejoined  in  a mo- 
ment. “You  mean  I’m  hypocritical.” 

“ Hypocritical?”  , . . 

“ I'm  diplomatic  and  calculating— I don  tsliow  him  how 
bad  I am;  whereas  with  you  he  knows  the  worst.” 

Of  this  observation  Mrs.  Brook,  whose  eyes  attached 
themselves  again  to  Mr.  Longdon,  took  at  first  no  further 
notice  than  might  have  been  indicated  by  the  wav  it  set 
her  musing.  “ ‘Calculating’?” — she  at  last  took  him  up. 
“On  what  is  there  to  calculate?” 

“ Why.”  said  Vanderbank,  “ if,  as  you  just  hinted,  he  s 
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^I'cupf^e^  good  1^4 

Wi‘'v!iu!ie  not  afraid  he’ll  bore  you?" 

•'Ob  y«.«— Ibjincily/  Tben  ..  Mrs.  Brook  said,  as 

*•  But  u will  l>c  "ortl  worth  a great  deal, 

lie  uppearcil  to  assen  . U Lotlgllon,  who.  without  liis 
She  cunt mur'i  ""  l ^t  ihc  floor  while  Mr.  Cnshtnore 

f&o“dm.  She  pursued,  however  dispasstonately 
enough : “He  must  lie  of  a narrowness-1 

She  wbas'Usiieutragain.  “I  shall  broaden  him.  You 
"""H  aven  forbid!"  V»nderb.»k  heartily  concurred. 

iTnT/lookedTt' IV  ’Tm  perfectly  prepare,. 
WNoth*mg) could' httve'been  droller  than  the  gloom  of  her 

C‘“  The  same  consideration  deterred  him.  But  if  I dalnT 

speak  of  it.--V.ndert.nk  conueue,!.^  whenl  arranged 

Mtim  wretch!  What  becomes  in  that 

“?To  your'mother’s  memory’  Oh,  it's  allrighthehas 
it  noite ' clear  Slie  came  Inter— mine,  after  my  fathei  s 
death,  had  refused  him.  But,  you  see,  he  might  have 

^^.Snham 'took  it  in,  but  she  had  suddenly  a 
hrivliter  li^ht  “He  might  have  been  my  own  father. 
BesU  Is  ” she  went  on,  “ if  his  line  is  to  love  He  mothers, 
why  on  earth  doesn’t  he  love  me?  I’m  in  all  conscience 

^"Ali.  but  isn’t  there  in  your  case  the  fact  of  a daugh- 
ter}” Vanderbank  asked  with  a slight  embarrassment. 

Mm  Brookenham  stared.  “What  good  does  that  do 

me?”  , „ 

" Na'nda?"' She  told  me  be  doesn't  like  her  any  better 

^Vanderbank  hi, his  turn,  showed  surprise.  "That’s 

"“'llm  had  on  her  return  from  yonr  rooms  a most  un- 
usual ht  of  frankness,  for  she  generally  tells  me  nothing. 

" Well  " said  Vanderbank.  " how  did  she  pul  it? 

Mrs.  Brook  reflected— recovered  tk  " ' I like  Inm  awful- 
ly, Imt  I'm  not  ill  the  least  his  idea.’  ’ 

“ His  idea  of  what?”  , , 

“That’s  just  wlmt  I asked  her.  Of  the  proper  grand- 

^Vanderbank  hesitated.  ^ “ Well,  she  isn’t.”  Then  after 

another  pause:  “ But  she’ll  do.”  „ , 

His  companion  gave  him  a deep  look.  You  11  make 

^e[le  g0t  up,  and  on  seeing  him  move  Mr.  Longdon  also 
rose,  so  that,  facing  each  other  across  the  room,  they  ex- 
changed a friendly  siguul  or  two.  “ I It  make  her. 
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bottom  of  my  feeling  so  Pr0>t<'t0^ken^pby  him.  J 
Sink  of  the  young  meti  of  »y  timeu,an  do_„  ^ ^ 
takes  in  more.  But  II  at  s Cvonderful!" 

“ttb^itb  aa  aiinost  extravagant  eagerness^tliat 

the  meeting  sbouid  be  fust  w c 1 That's  a great 

take  in  everything  but  1 take  . }“  cfee,  „8  if  i were  a 

affair,  in  London,  tO;daj . amt  |jQ  particular  skirts, 

fhe’'s^ow!P*lIut'wben  you  say^ we’re  different,"  she  added, 
" think,  after  all,  of  mamma.  differ- 

Mr.  LoDgdon  stared.  It  s from  net  y 

“"Ah.but  she  had  an  awfully  fine  mind.  We’re  not 

cleverer  than  she."  k d nn  instant. 

His  conscious,  honest  eyes ,100*  J leTerer 

"To  make  the8 acquaintance  of  your  daughter.  I hoped 


Their  hostess’s  account  of  Mr.  Caslimore’s  motive  for 
not  staying  on  was  so  far  justified  as  that  Vanderbank, 
while  Mr.  Longdon  came  over  to  Mrs.  Brook,  appeared 
without  difficulty  to  engage  him  further.  The  lady  in 
question,  meanwhile,  had  drawn  her  old  friend  down,  and 
her  present  method  of  approach  would  have  interested  an 
observer  aware  of  the  unhappy  conviction  that  she  had 
just  privately  expressed.  Some  trace  indeed  of  the  glimpse 
of  it  enjoved  by  Mr.  Cashmore’s  present  interlocutor  might 
have  been  detected  in  the  restlessness  that  Vanderbank  s 
desire  to  keep  the  oilier  pair  uninterrupted  was  still  not 
able  to  banish  from  his  attitude.  Not,  however,  that  Mrs. 
Brook  took  the  smallest  account  of  it  as  she  quickly  broke 
out:  “How  can  we  thank  you  enough,  my  dear  man,  for 
your  extraordinary  kindness?”  The  reference  was  vivid, 
yet  Mr.  Longdon  looked  so  blank  about  it  that  she  hud 
immediately  to  explain.  “ I mean  to  dear  Van,  who  has 
told  us  of  your  giving  him  the  great  happiness— unless 
he's  too  dreadfully  mistaken— of  letting  him  really  know 
you.  He’s  such  a tremendous  friend  of  ours  that  nothing 
so  delightful  can  befall  him  without  its  affecting  us  in  the 
sumo  way.”  She  had  proceeded  with  confidence,  but 
suddenly 'she  pulled  up.  “ Don’t  tell  me  he  is  mistaken— 

1 shouldn't  be  able  to  bear  it.”  She  challenged  the  pale 
old  man  with  a loveliness  that  was  for  the  moment  abso- 
lutely juvenile.  “ Aren't  you  letting  him— really?” 

Mr.  Longdon’s  smile  was  queer.  “ I can’t  prevent  him. 
I’m  not  a great  house — to  give  orders  to  go  over  me.  The 
kindness  is  Mr.  Vanderhank’s  own,  and  I've  taken  up,  I’m 
afraid,  a great  deal  of  his  time." 

“ You  have  indeed.”  Mrs.  Brook  was  undiscouraged.  “ lie 
has  been  talking  with  me  just  now  of  nothing  else.  You 
may  say,”  she  went  on,  “that  it’s  I who  have  kept  him 
at  it.  So  I have,  for  his  pleasure’s  a joy  to  us.  If  you 
can't  prevent  what  he  feels,  you  kuow,  you  can't  prevent, 
either,  what  ire  feel.” 

Mr.  Longdon's  face  reflected  for  a minute  something  he 
could  scarcely  have  supposed  her  acute  enough  to  make 
out,  the  struggle  between  his  real  mistrust  of  her,  founded 
<m  the  unconscious  violence  offered  by  her  nature  to  his 
every  memory  of  her  mother,  and  his  sense,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  the  high  propriety  of  his  liking  her:  to  which 
latter  force  his  interest  in  Vanderbank  was  a contribution, 
inasmuch  as  he  was  obliged  to  recognize  on  the  part  of 
the  pair  an  alliance  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  explain 
at  Berries.  ' ' Perhaps  1 don’t  quite  see  the  value  of  what 
your  husband  and  you  and  I are  in  a position  to  do  for 
him." 

“ Do  you  mean  because  lie's  himself  so  clever?” 

“Weil,"  said  Mr.  Longdon,  “1  dare  say  that's  at  the 


To  make  tile  acquaintance  of  your  daughter. 

abHc‘  appeared  indeed  at  first  not  to  care.  “Isn’t  she 

^!TTa^otTidnkd'1,{v™ldi:!iit  lie  nearer  .twenty  ?" 
Mrs^rook  audaciously  returned.  .Then  she i tried  aga i 
" She  told  me  all  about  your  interview.  I staid  away  o 
purpose— I laid  my  idea.”  ■ 

“ f thought  she  would  remind  you  more  of  mamma  if 
I wasn’t  there.  But  she’s  a little  person  who  sees.  Per- 

ba"SA^d' what  (lid' 'site 'know ?a’1as^ied'V"Mr.  Longdon,  who 
was  unable  however,  to  keep  from  ills  tone  a certain 
mildness  which  really  deprived  the  question  of  us  ptoper 

“"lire' Brook  just  showed  the  chill  »r  it.  but  she  hail  ah 
wavs  her  courage.  “ Why,  Unit  you  don  t like  her.  bbt 
ha!  the  courage  of  carrying  off  ns  well  as  of  backing  out. 

“ Sbe  too  Ker  little  place  with  the  circus-.t  s the  way 

WM^* Longdon  said  nothing  for  a moment,  and  when  lie 
at  last  spoke,  it  was  almost  with  an  air  of  contradiction. 

“ She’s  your  mother  to  the  life.”  , , . 

His  hostess,  for  three  seconds,  looked  at  him  liaid. 
“Ah,  but  with  such  differences!  You  11  lose  it,  she 

added  with  a head-shake  of  pity.  tlW, , 

He  had  his  eyes  only  on  Vanderbank.  Well,  my 
losses  are  my  own  affair.”  Then  his  eyes  came  back. 

“ Did  she  tell  you  I didn’t  like  her?  . 

The  indulgence  in  Mrs.  Brook’s  view  of  hia -simp  icity 
was  marked.  “ You  thought  you  succeeded  so  in  hiding 
it*  No  matter— she  bears  Up.  I think  she  leally  feels  a 
great  deal  ns  I do-that  it’s  no  matter  how  many  of  us 
you  hate  if  you’ll  only  go  on  feeling  as  you  do  about 
mamma.  To  show  us  that— that’s  what  we  want. 

Nothing  could  have  expressed  more  the  balm  of  reas- 
surance, but  the  mild  drops  fell  short  of  the  spot  to  which 
they  were  directed.  “ ‘ Show ' you?” 

Oh,  how  he  had  sounded  the  word!  I see— you  don  t 
show.  That’s  just  what  Nanda  saw  you  thought!  But 
vou  can’t  keep  us  from  knowing  it— can’t  keep  it  in  fact, 

I think,  from  affecting  your  own  behavior.  loud  be 
much  worse  to  us  if  it  wasn’t  for  the  still  warm  ashes  of 
your  old  passion.”  It  was  an  immense  pity  that  Vander- 
bank, at  this  moment,  was  too  far  off  to  fit,  for  his  amuse- 
ment, to  the  expression  of  his  old  friend’s  face,  so  much 
of  the  cause  of  it  as  had  sprung  from  the  deeply  inform- 
ed tone  of  Mrs.  Brook’s  allusion.  To  what  degree  the 
speaker  herself  made  the  connection  will  never  be  known 
to  history,  nor  whether,' ns  she  went  on,  she  thought  she 
bettered  “her  case  or  simply  lost  her  head.  “ lhe  great 
thing  for  us  is  that  we  can  never  be  for  you  quite  like 
other  ordinary  people.” 

“ And  what’s  the  great  thing  for  me?' 

“Oh,  for  you,  there  is  nothing,  I’m  nfraid,  but  small 
tilings  — so  small  that  they  can"  scarcely  he  worth  the 
trouble  of  your  making  them  out.  Our  being  so  linppy 
that  you’ve  come  back  to  us— if  only  just  for  a glimpse 
anil  to  leave  us  again,  in  no  matter  what  horror,  forever; 
our  positive  delight  in  your  being  exactly  so  different; 
the  pleasure  we  have  in  talking  about  you,  and  shall  still 
have— or  indeed  all  the  more— even  if  we’ve  seen  you 
only  to  lose  you:  whatever  all  this  represents  for  our- 
selves, it's  for  none  of  us  to  pretend  to  say  how  much  or 
how  little  you  may  pick  out  of  it.  And  yet,"  Mrs.  Brook 
wandered  on,  “however  much  we  may  disappoint  you, 
some  little  spark  of  the  past  can’t  help  being  in  its— for 
the  past  is  the  one  thing  beyond  all  spoiling;  there  it  is, 
don't  yon  think?— to  speak  for  itself  and,  if  need  lie,  only 
of  itself.”  She  slopped  a moment,  but  she  appeared  to 
‘ ve  destroyed  all  power  of  speech  in  him,  so  that  while 
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A stranee  faint  flush,  while  she  talked,  had  come  into 
Mr  Longdon's  face,  and,  whatever  effect,  as  she  put  it, 
she  produced  on  him,  it  was  clearly  not  that  of  causing 
his  attention  to  wander.  She  held  him  at  least,  for  weal 
or  woe;  his  bright  eyes  grew  brighter  and  openid  into  a 
stare  that  finally  seemed  to  offer  him  ns  submerged  in 
mere  wonder.  At  last,  however,  lie  rose  to  Hie  surface, 
and  he  appeared  to  have  lighted,  at  the  bottom  of  the  sea 
on  the  pearl  of  the  particular  wisdom  he  needed.  “I 
dare  say  there  may  he  something  in  wlmt  you  so  extraor- 

d ' sTe ' ji  i m pecTat  it  as  if  in  pleasant  pain.  "In  just  let 

‘"BuTaUhU  he  dropped.  " I shall  never  let  you  go.” 

It  renewed  her  fear.  “ Not  just .for  wlmt  I am  ? 

He  rose  from  his  place  beside  her,  but  looking  away 
from  iter  and  with  hia  color  marked.  " I shall  never  let 

y°“$h  you 'Tin  gen"'  She  sprang  up  more  quickly,  and 
the  others  were  by  this  time  on  their  feet  “ I've  done  it. 
I’ve  done  it  1” she  joyously  erred  to\ andcrhitnk,  he  likes 
me  or  at  least  he  can  hear  me-I've  found  him  the  way; 
anil  now  I don't  care  even  if  he  mys  I haven  t.  llien 
she  turned  again  to  her  old  friend.  “We  can  manage 
about  Nanda— you  needn't  ever  see  her.  Sites  down 
now,  but  she  can  go  up  again.  We  can  arrange  it  at  any 
rate— e'est  la  moindre  des  clutm.  . . , 

“Upon  mv  honor  I protest,  Mr.  Casli more  exclaimed, 
"against  anything  of  the  sort!  I defy  you  to  ’arrange 
that  voting  lady  in  anv  Bitch  manner  without  also  arran- 
ging V I’nt  one  of' her  greatest  admirers,  lie  gayly 
announced  to  Mr.  Longdon.  . , 

Vanderbank  said  nothing,  and  Mr.  Longdon  seemed  to 
show  that  lie  would  have  preferred  to  do  the  same:  the 
old  man’s  eyes  might  have  represented  nn  appeal  to  him 
somehow  to  intervene,  to  show  the  due  acquaintance, 
springing  from  practice  and  wanting  lit  himself,  with  the 
art  of  conversation  developed  to  the  point  at  which  it 
could  thus  sustain  a lady  in  the  upper  air.  Vanderbank  s 
silence  might,  without  liis  mere  kind,  amused  look  have 
seemed  almost  inhuman.  Poor  Mr.  Longdon  lmd  finally 
to  do  liis  own  simple  best.  " Will  you  bring  your  daugh- 
ter to  see  me?"  he  asked  of  Mrs.  Brookenham. 

" Oh,  oh — lliat’s  an  idea : will  you  bring  her  to  see  me . 

Mr.  Cashmere  again  broke  out. 

lira  Brook  had  only  fixed  Mr.  Longdon  with  the  look 
of  unutterable  tilings.  “ You  angel,  you  angel!  -they 

found  expression  hut  in  that. 

" 1 don't  need  to  nsk  you  to  bring  her,  do  I?  Vatuler- 
bank  now  said  to  ids  hostess.  "1  hope  you  don  t mind 
mv  bragging  all  over  the  place  of  the  great  honor  she  did 
me  the  other  day  in  appearing  quite  by  herself. 

" Quite  by  herself?  I say,  Mrs.  Brook!”  Mr.  Cashmore 

Bt'lt  'wifs  only  now  that  site  noticed  l|im!,,''„1,icl‘  ®lie  ii'1* 
indeed  but  by  answering  Vnnderlinnk  bhe  didn  t go 
for  you,  I’m  nfraid-though  of  course  she  might:  she  - went 
because  you  had  promised  Her  Mr.  Longdon.  But  I 
should  have  no  more  feeling  about  her  gumg  to  J ou— and 
should  expect  tier  to  have  no  more-tlian  about  her  tak- 
ing a pound  of  tea,  as  she  sometimes  does,  to  her  old 
nurse,  or  her  going  to  read  to  the  old  women  at  the  work 
house  Mav  you  never  have  less  to  brag  on 

“ I wish  she'd  bring  me  a pound  of  leal  Mr.  Cashmore 
resumed.  “ Or  ain’t!  enough  of  an  old  woman  to  come 
and  read  to  me  at  home?”  T 

“ Does  she  habitually  visit  the  workhouse?  Sir.  Long- 
don  inquired  of  Mrs.  Brook. 

This  lady  kept  him  in  a moment  s suspense,  "h  e"  an- 
other pair  of  eyes  might  moreover  have  . de  eel  1 that 
Vanderbank  in  some  degree  shared.  Lvei)  Friday  at 

tb Vanderbank,  with  a sudden  turn,  moved  slowly  to  one 
of  Hie  windows,  and  Mr.  Cashmore  had  a happy  runera- 
hrance.  “ Why,  this  is  Friday— she  must  have  gone  to- 
day.  But  does  she  stay  so  late?”  . 

“ She  was  to  go  afterwards  to  little  Aggie:  I m try  ing 
so,  in  spite  of  difficulties,”  Mrs.  Brook  explained.  «° 
keep  them  on  together.”  Bite  addressed  " u 

new  thought  to  Mr.  Longdon.  "You  must  ^",vf.  met 
Aggie — the  niece  of  tire  Duchess:  are  so 


nave  destroyed  an  power  oi  »pee<  u m o'* 

she  waited  she  had  time  for  a fresh  inspiration.  It  might 
perhaps  frankly  have  been  mentioned  as  on  the  whole 
her  finest.  “ Don’t  you  think  it  possible  that  if  you  once 
get  the  point  of  view  of  realizing  that  I kium—f" 

She  held  the  note  so  long  that  he  at  last  supplied  a 
sound.  “ That  you  know  what?” 

“Why,  that,  compared  with  her,  I'm  a poor  creeping 
thing.  I mean  she  hastened  to  forestall  any  protest  of 
mere  decency  that  would  spoil  her  idea— “ that  of  cour«* 


Little  Aggie’s  the  one,  she  continued;  11 ' J „< 

her;  she  ought  to  have  been  mamma  s grandchild. 

" Dearest  Indy,  how  can  you  pretend,  or  for  a tnomen 
compare  her—?"  Mr.  Cashmore  broke  in.  She  says  no 
thing  to  me  at  all.”  , co,o«i*lv 

■■  She  says  nothing  to  any  one.  Mis.  Brook  se'™"'> 
replied;  “ that's  just  her  type  and  her  charm— just,  nho  ■ 
all.  her  education.”  Then  she  appealed  to  Vnndtrli a.ik 
" Won’t  Mr.  Longdon  he  struck  with  little  Aggie,  nud 
won't  lie  find  it  interesting  to  talk  about  all  that  sort  of 
thing  with  the  Duchess?” 

Vanderbank  came  hack  laughing,  but  Mr.  ",8 
anticipated  his  reply.  “Wlmt  sort  of  thing  d } 

'""'oh,”  said  Mrs.  Brook,  “ Hie  whole  question,  don'tyou 
know?  of  bringing  girls  forward  or  not.  The  d ; 
of — well,  what  do  you  call  it? — tlieir  exposure,  ns™, 
question,  it  appears— the  question  of  the  future, 
fully  interesting,  and  the  Duchess,  at.  any  rale  8 peal 
on  it.  Nanda,  of  course,  is  exposed,  Mts.  Biook  I 

""“Anil  what  nil  earth  is  she  exposed  to?”  Mr.  Cashmoic 
gayly  demanded.  ,-iinwi" 

“She’s  exposed  to  you,  it  would  seem,  my  dear  fe  • 
Vanderbank  spoke  with  a certain  discernible  imp  ^ 


Vanderbank  spoke  wit.n  a cerium  ■•••t  f 

mere  decency  max.  woum  spoil  ner  men — umi  01  course  not  so  much  of  the  fact  lie  mentioned  as  o 
I ache  in  every  limb  with  the  certainly  of  my  dreadful  their  talk.  . .imnreca- 

difference.  It  isn’t  as  if  I didn't  know  it,  don’t  you  see?  It  might  have  been  in  almost  compassionate  j 
There  it  is,  as  a matter  of  course:  I've  helplessly,  but  tiou  of  this  weak  note  that.  Mrs.  Brookenham  tWt,vcr 


Ai.ciL  it  ii»,  ao  .»  ....mv.  * .e  helplessly,  but  tiou  oi  mis  weak  note  umi.  xnr».  diuihw........  — - - 

fluully  and  completely,  accepted  it.  Won't  that  help  him.  Her  reply  to  Mr.  Cash  move's  question,  no  j 
you?” she  so  ingeniously  pleaded.  “It  isn’t  as  if  I tor-  was  uttered  at  Mr.  Longdon.  “She s exposed 
mented  you  with  any  recall  of  her  whatever.  I can  ” ' - . 1,1  1,1  1 

quite  see  how  awful  it  would  he  for  you  if,  with  the 
effect  I produce  on  you,  I did  have  her  lovely  eyes  or  her 


eiieci  l produce  oil  juu,  i om  iiiiyc  nn  iovei\  uyes  oi  iiki 
distinguished  nose  or  the  shape  of  her  forehead  or  the 
color  of  her  hair.  Strange  as  it  is  in  a daughter,  I'm  dis- 
connected altogether,  and  don't  you  think  I may  be  a lit- 
tle saved  for  you  by  becoming  thus  simply  out  of  the 
question?  Of  eoimse,”  she  continued,  “your  real  trial  is 
poor  Nanda— she's  likewise  so  fearfully  out  of  it.  and  yet 
sin  ’s  so  fearfully  in  it.  And  she."  said  Mrs.  Brook  won- 
derfully— “ she  doesn't  know!” 


was  uuercu  at  .nr.  imuguou.  - . 

worse— to  me.  But  Aggie  isn't  exposed  to  an>  , ' r to 

never  has  been  and  never  is  to  Ire;  and  we  «e  'valc  1 » 
see  if  the  Duchess  can  carry  it  through.”  , , • „ 

“Why  not,"  asked  Mr.  Cashmore,  "if  theres  nothing 
she  ran  Ire  exposed  to  but  the  Duchess  herselt . 

lie  had  appealed  to  his  companions  impartially,  v 1 ‘ 
Longdon,  whose  atteniion  was  now  all  for  his  hqstes.,1 
pciirnl  inicisisrimis.  " If  yntTre  all  watching,  is  it  >»ur 
idea  that  I should  watch  with  you?”  . 

The  inquiry,  on  his  lips,  was  a waft  of  cold  a . 
sense  of  which  clearly  led  Mrs.  Brook  to  put  her  m'm*- 
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lion  on  the  right  ground.  “Not,  of  course,  on  the  chance 
of  anything's  happening  to  the  dear  child— to  whom  no- 
thing, obviously,  can  happen  but  that  her  aunt  will  mar- 
ry her  off  in  the  shortest  possible  time  and  in  the  liest 
possible  conditions.  No,  the  interest  is,  much  more,  in  the 
way  the  Duchess  herself  steers.” 

“Ah,  she’s  in  a bout,"  Mr.  Cashmore  fully  concurred, 
“that  will  take  a good  bit  of  that!” 

It  is  not  for  Mr.  Longdon’s  historian  to  overlook  that  if 
lie  was  not  unnaturally  mystified,  he  was  yet  also  visibly 
interested.  “ Wlmt  boat  is  she  in?” 

Ho  had  addressed  his  curiosity,  with  politeness,  to  Mr. 
Cashmore,  but  they  were  all  arrested  by  the  wonderful 
way  in  which  Mrs.  Brook  managed  to  smile  at  once  very 
dimly,  very  darkly,  and  yet  make  it  take  them  all  in.  “ I 
think  you  must  tell  him, Van.” 

“Heaven  forbid!” — and  Vanderbank  turned  away. 

“/•«  tell  him  like  a shot— if  you  really  give  me  leave,” 
said  Mr.  Cashmore.  for  whom  any  scruple  referred  itself 
manifestly  not  to  the  subject  of  the  information,  but  to 
the  presence  of  a lady. 

“I  don't  give  you  leave,  and  I beg  you’ll  hold  your 
tongue,”  Mrs.  Brookenham  replied.  “You  handle  such 
matters  with  a minuteness—!  In  short,”  she  broke  off  to 
Mr.  Longdon,  “he  would  tell  you  a good  deal  more  than 
you’ll  care  to  know.  She  is  in  a boat — but  she’s  an  ex- 
perienced mariner.  Baida,  as  she  would  say.  Do  you 
know  Mitcliy?”  Mrs.  Brook  suddenly  asked. 

“Oh  yes.  he  knows  Mitcliy  ’’—Vanderbank  had  ap- 
proached again. 

“Then  make  him  tell  him” — she  put  it  before  the  young 
man  as  a charming  turn  for  them  all.  “Mitcliy  can  be 
refined  when  he  tries.” 

“Oh  dear — when  Mitcliy  ‘tries’!”  Vanderbank  laugh- 
ed. “ I think  I should  rather,  for  the  job,  offer  him  to 
Mr.  Longdon  as  abandoned  to  his  native  wild  impulse.” 

“ I like  Mr.  Mitehelt,”  the  old  man  said,  endeavoring  to 
look  Ids  hostess  straight  in  the  eye,  and  speaking  as  if 
somewhat  to  defy  her  to  convict  him,  even  from  the  point 
of  view  of  Beceles,  of  a mistake. 

Mrs.  Brookenham  took  it  with  a wonderful  bright  emo- 
tion. “My  dear  friend,  ww*  me  rendez  la  Tie!  If  you 
can  stand  Mitcliy  you  can  stand  any  of  us!” 

“Upon  my  honor,  I should  think  so!”  Mr.  Cashmore 
was  eager  to  remark.  “What  on  earth  do  you  mean,” 
he  demand  of  Mrs.  Brook,  “by  saying  that  I’m  more 
‘ minute  ’ than  he?” 

She  turned  her  beauty  an  instant  on  this  visitor.  “I 
don’t  say  you’re  more  minute — I say  lie’s  more  brilliant. 
Besides,  as  I’ve  told  you  before,  you're  not  one  of  us.” 
With  which,  as  a cheek  to  further  discussion,  she  went 
straight  on  to  Mr.  Longdon:  “The  point  about  Aggie’s 
conservative  education  is  the  wonderful  sincerity  with 
which  the  Duchess  feels  that  one’s  girl  may  so  perfectly 
and  consistently  he  hedged  in  without  one’s  really  ever 
(for  it  comes  to  that,)  depriving  one’s  own  self — ” 

“ Well,  of  what?”  Mr.  Longdon  boldly  demanded  while 
his  hostess  appeared  thoughtfully  to  falter. 

She  addressed  herself  mutely  to  Vanderbank,  in  whom 
the  movement  produced  a laugh.  “I  defy  you,”  he  ex- 
claimed, “ to  say!” 

“ Well,  you  don’t  defy  me!"  Mr.  Cashmore  cried  as  Mrs. 
Brook  failed  to  take  up  the  challenge.  “ If  you  know 
Mitcliy,”  he  went  on  to  Mr.  Longdon,  “you  must  kuow 
Petherton.” 

The  old  man  remained  vague  and  not  imperceptibly 
cold.  “Petherton?" 

“My  brother-in-law — whom,  God  knows  why,  Mitcliy 
runs.” 

“Runs?”  Mr.  Longdon  again  echoed. 

Mrs.  Brook  appealed  afresh  to  Vanderbank.  “ I think 
we  ought  to  spare  him.  I may  not  remind  you  of  mam- 
ma,” she  continued  to  their  companion,  “but  I hope  you 
don’t  mind  my  saying  how  much  you  remind  me.  Ex- 
planations, after  all,  spoil  things,  and  if  you  <vzn  make 
anything  of  us,  and  will  sometimes  come  back,  you’ll  find 
everything  in  its  native  freshness.  You’ll  see,  you  II  feel 
for  yourself.”  . 

Mr.  Lougdon  stood  before  her  and  raised  to  Vanderbank, 
when  she  had  ceased,  the  eyes  he  had  attached  to  the  car- 
pet while  she  talked.  - “ And  must  I go  now?  ’ Explana- 
tions, she  lmd  said,  spoiled  things,  but  he  might  have  been 
a stranger  at  an  Eastern  court,  comically  helpless  without 
his  interpreter.  . 

“If  Mrs.  Brook  desires  to  ‘spare’  you,  Vanderbank 
kindly  replied,  “the  best  way  to  make  sure  of  it  would 
perhaps  indeed  be  to  remove  you.  But  badn  t we  a 
hope  of  Nanda?”  . 

“ It  might  be  of  use  for  us  to  wait  for  her?  —it  was 
still  to  his  voting  friend  that  Mr.  Longdon  put  it. 

“Ah,  when  she’s  once  on  the  loose—!”  Mrs.  Brooken- 
ham sighed.  “ Unless  la  roilu,”  she  said  the  next  moment, 
as  a hand  was  heard  at  the  door-latch.  It  was  only,  how- 
ever, a footman  who  entered  with  a little  tray  that,  on  his 
approaching  his  mistress,  offered  to  sight  the  brown  enve- 
lope of  a telegram.  She  immediately  took  leave  to  open 
this  missive,  after  the  quick  perusal  of  which  she  had  an- 
other vision  of  them  all.  “It  i*  she — the  modern  <1 a fe  - 
ter.  ‘ Tishy  keeps  me  dinner  and  opera ; clothes  all  rigm , 
return  uncertain,  but  if  before  morning  have  la  e '•  e3- 
She  won’t  come  home  till  moraine!  ’ said  Mrs.  B'<  • 

“ But  think  of  the  comfort  of  the  latch-key!  \ a nticr- 
bank  laughed.  “ You  might  go  to  the  opera,  he  said  to 
Mr.  Longdon.  . , 

“ Hanged  if /don’t!”  Mr.  Cashmore  exclaimed. 

Mr.  Lougdon  appeared  to  have  caught  from  pandas 
message  an  obscure  agitation;  lie  met  his  joting 
suggestion,  at  all  events, with  visible  intensity.  V 3 
go  with  me?”  , 

Vanderbank  had  jnst  hesitated,  recalling  engagements, 
which  gave  Mrs.  Brook  time  to  intervene.  Can  t jou 
live  without  him?"  she  asked  of  her  elder  friend. 

Vanderbank  lmd  looked  at  her  an  instant.  1 turns 


can  get  there  late,"  he  then  replied  to  Mr.  Longdon. 

“ I think  / can  get  there  early,”  Mr.  Cashmore  declare  . 
“Mrs.  Grendon  must  have  a box;  m fact  I know  whirl  , 
and  they  don't,"  he  jocosely  continued  to  his  hoaU.  a. 

Mrs.  Brook!  meanwhile,  had  given  Mr.  L»  g | » '■  r 
hand.  “ Well,  at  any  rule,  die  fluid  eh. HI 

you.  And  oh,  alone,”  she  insisted;  you  it 


phrases— I know  too  well  What.  I m about  , a 

“One  hopes  really  you  do.  pursued  the  l 1 < cl  « 

Mr.  Caslnnoie.  “ If  that's  what  one  gels  by  h,ivlll„ 

y°“I  "wouldn't  have  helped  von.”  Mrs.  Brook  retorted. 
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“ And  won’t  you  have  to  say  it's  all  you  were  to  get?”  she 
pityingly  murmured  to  her  other  visitor. 

He  turned  to  Vanderbank  with  a strange  gasp,  and 
vanderbank  said  “Come!” 

[TO  BE  CONTINUE!!.] 


THE  RED  CROSS. 

St.  George,  I learned  to  love  thee  in  my  youth 
When  of  thy  deeds  I read  in  deathless  song; 
And  now  when  I behold  the  dragon  Wrong 
Hard  by  the  castle  gates  of  Love  and  Truth, 

I feel  the  world’s  great  need  of  thee,  forsooth, 
To  strike  the  heavy  blow  delayed  too  long. 
Then  turning  from  the  mediaeval  throng. 

Where  thou  wert  bravest,  yet  the  first  in  ruth, 

I watch  thy  votaries  by  land  and  sea 
Armed  with  thy  sacred  sign  go  forth  to  fight 
Anew  the  battles  of  humanity 
Beneath  the  flag  of  mercy  and  of  right; 

No  holier  band  a holier  realm  e’er  trod 
Than  this— the  world’s  kuiglit errantry  of  God! 

Charles  Hamilton  Mlsgrovk. 


PHILADELPHIA  PHOTOGRAPHIC  SALON. 

Photography  nowadays  is  pursued  more  or  less  seri- 
ously by  such  a large  number  of  people  that  widespread 
interest  will  be  taken  in  the  first  exhibition  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Photographic  Salon.  American  exhibitors  have 
made  a conspicuous  mark  at  the  salons  in  London  and 
Paris.  For  example,  in  the  persons  of  Miss  Mathildc 
Weil,  of  Philadelphia,  and  Mr.  William  A.  Fraser  they 
took  two  out  of  the  six  medals  awarded  this  year  by  the 
Royal  Society.  The  American  work,  moreover,  is  char- 
acterized by  so  much  individuality  and  artistic  feeling — 
the  very  qualities  that  the  foreign  salons  are  pledged  to 
promote — that  the  only  wonder  is  that  we  have  had  to 
wait  so  long  for  a representative  exhibition  in  this  coun- 
try. By  a very  happy  idea,  the  Photographic  Society  of 
Philadelphia,  in  resolving  to  establish  a salon,  allied  itself 
with  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of  Fine  Arts.  The  so- 
ciety has  already  been  in  existence  twenty-six  years,  and 
has  always  exacted  of  its  members  a very  high  standard 
of  excellence;  and  the  Academy  is  the  oldest  art  institu- 
tion in  the  country.  The  child  of  their  union,  this  Photo- 
graphic Salon,  comes,  therefore,  of  good  stock,  and  takes 
its  place  in  the  art  world  at  once  as  worthy  of  serious 
recognition.  Its  position  is  still  further  assured  by  the 
methods  attending  its  introduction.  Instead  of  ushering 
it  in  with  a large  retinue  of  exhibits,  the  committee  have 
limited  the  display  to  a comparatively  small  number,  dis- 
tinguished by  superlative  excellence.  The  purpose  of  the 
salon  has  been  to  exhibit  “only  such  pictures,  produced 
by  photography,  as  may  give  distinct  evidences  of  in- 
dividual artistic  feeling  and  execution.”  Out  of  fifteen 
hundred  examples  submitted,  a selection  was  made  of  two 
hundred  and  fifty-nine,  which  seemed  to  fulfil  in  the  high- 
est degree  these  requirements.  The  jury  was  composed 
of  Messrs.  W.  M.  Chase  and  Robert  \Y.  Vonnoh,  painters; 
Miss  Alice  Barber  Stephens,  illustrator;  and  Messrs.  Al- 
fred Slieglitz  and  Robert  S.  Redfield,  photographers. 
These  names  are  a sufficient  guarantee  not  only  of  the 
fairness  of  the  selection,  but  also  of  the  high  degree  of 
artistic  excellence  that  has  been  striven  for.  The  result, 
as  shown  on  the  walls  of  the  Academy,  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  students  of  the  art,  and  a delightful  revelation  to 
lavmen.  It  is  an  artistic  triumph  for  the  Salon. 

‘The  first  thing  that  impresses  the  visitor  is  the  wide 
range  of  possibilities  to  which  photography  lends  itself 
when  guided  by  skill  and  artistic  feeling.  One  hundred 
workers  are  represented,  and  yet  there  is  little,  if  any, 
repetition  of  effects.  The  latter,  too,  show  distinct  evi- 
dence of  being  suggested  by  the  personal  temperament  of 
the  photographer.  There  was  a time  when  he  seemed  to 
strive  only  to  make  his  print  as  unlike  a photograph  as 
possible,  and  to  emulate  the  effects  of  water-color,  etch- 
ing mezzotint,  and  so  on.  The  results  were  very  surpris- 
ing and  called  forth  such  exclamations  as  “ Who  would 
suppose  that  to  be  a photograph?”  It  was  a species  of 
legerdemain,  tricky,  and,  by  repetition,  tiresome.  And  it 
was  a false  issue;  for  while  the  picture  gained  a little  by 
emulating  some  other  medium  with  which  it  could  not 
wholly  compete,  it  lost  a great  deal  more  in  abandoning 
the  essential  qualities  of  a photograph— its  accuracy  of 
vision  the  exquisite  minuteness  of  detail,  in  which  no- 
thing else  can  rival  it.  The  present  exhibition  is  not  with- 
out evidences  that  this  mistaken  purpose  still  influences 
some  people;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  refreshingly  free 
from  such  small  and  inadequate  motives.  The  majority 
of  the  exhibitors  clearly  realize  that  photography  has  not 
only  artistic  possibilities,  but  an  existence  and  charm  in 
dependent  of  other  branches  of  art.  Consequently  its 
development  must  be  sought  along  the  lines  of  pho- 
tography by  emphasizing  to  the  utmost  its  own  inherent 
qualities,  and  not  bv  imitating  the  effects  peculiar  to 
other  and  entirely  different  arts.  One  sees  tins  in  both 
the  portraiture  and  the  landscapes.  I he  pmneer  ama- 
teur used  to  consider  far  more  some  Rembraudtesque  or 
other  pictorial  effect  in  his  portrait  than  the  procuring 
of  a faithful  likeness.  The  latter  was  left  to  the  pho- 
tographer of  commerce.  The  amateur  was  striving  for 
what  lie  fancied  to  be  some  higher  quality.  Lut  the 
highest  quality  of  any  art  is  its  direct  relation  to  human 
life-  and  photography,  with  its  all-seeing  eye  and  accurate 
method  of  registering  impressions,  possesses  this  quality 
in  a very  peculiar  degree.  It  is  capable  of  providing  a 
substitute  for  painted  portraits  within  .the  reach  of  all; 
of  being  a development  of  art  distinctively  appropriate 

these democratic  times.  Herein  is  sure  y scope  enough 
for  the  most  ambitious  worker.  To  make  n por  nut  a 
beautiful  picture  without  losing  the  value  of  a faithful 
likeness  is  a real  contribution  both  to  art  and  to  human 
h-mniness.  One  of  the  most,  interesting  features  of  the 
present  exhibition  is  the  number  of  examples  which 
move  l hat  this  lias  been  the  end  in  view. 

One  m.iy  cite  “the  portrait  of  Mrs. .11. 
the  illustrations  on  another  page,  b\  Mr.  ( l.mnce  II. 
White  of  Newark.  Ohio.  It  has  all  the  appearance  of 
being  a characteristic  portrait,  and  its  treatment  as  a pic- 


ture sets  one  comparing  it  with  a recent  picture  by  Mr. 
Sargent.  There  is  very  considerable  art  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  white  dress.  The  freshness  and  breeziness 
of  the  costume  are  preserved,  without  any  glare,  and  the 
shadows  are  soft.  A harmonious  unity  is  felt  all  through 
the  picture.  Amongst,  a batch  of  very  clever  examples 
by  Miss  Mathilde  Weil,  of  Philadelphia,  are  a beautiful 
study  of  a young  girl  with  roses  in  her  hair,  entitled 
“ Rosa  Rosarum,”  and  the  laughing  face  of  a little  child. 
The  latter  is  a perfect  representation  of  child  beauty,  and 
in  its  round  frame  affords  a rich  spot  of  decoration.  A 
most  remarkable  collection  of  ten  exhibits  bears  the  name 
of  Mrs. Gertrude  Kasebier.of  New  York.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  a marked  and  exceedingly  captivating  indi- 
viduality. “The  Study,”  shown  among  the  accompany- 
ing illustrations,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  force  ami 
distinctiveness  of  her  style.  But  other  of  her  exhibits 
prove  that  she  does  not  lose  these  qualities  when  she  de- 
votes herself  to  portraiture.  She  shows  pictures  of  a 
lady  and  gentleman  which  produce  an  astonishing  con- 
viction that  they  represent  the  sitters  at  their  best,  and 
have  pictorial  qualities  that  set  you  thinking  of  some  of 
Mr.  Whistler’s  work.  She  also  exhibits  a “Mother  and 
Child”  which  deserves  the  highest  praise.  A very  fasci- 
nating picture  of  a “ Child  with  Doll  ” is  shown  by  Mrs. 
Thomas  Eakins.  The  sturdily  modelled  fat  little  face, 
very  Dutch  in  character,  is  bending  over  the  wooden 
features  of  her  doll,  and  the  light  catches  both  in  that 
strong  and  masterly  way  that  is  seen  in  the  portraits  of 
Franz  Hals.  Mr.  Clayton  S.  Harris  sends  a portrait  of  a 
woman— simply  a face  illuminated  by  lamp  or  fire  light. 
The  luminous  and  lambent  effect  of  the  light  is  wonder- 
fully depicted.  Four  examples  are  contributed  by  Miss 
Frances  B.  Johnston,  very  charming,  as  all  her  work  is, 
but  not  as  distinguished  and  individual  as  many  of  the 
other  exhibits.  An  “Indian  Study,”  by  Mr.  Joseph  T. 
Keiley,  of  New  York,  included  among  the  illustrations 
elsewhere,  is  remarkable  for  its  representation  of  the 
texture  of  the  flesh  and  for  the  suggestion  of  color;  and 
“Lena,”  by  Mr.  Allen  D.Cook,  of  Pliiladelphin,  is  a beau- 
tiful bit  of  strong  and  sensitive  portraiture. 

Among  the  landscapes  are  three  pictures  by  Mr.  William 
A.  Fraser,  of  New  York,  which,  to  a layman  at  any  rale, 
have  a surprising  interest.  They  represent  night  scenes 
in  New-  York  city  — two  of  a snowy  street,  apparent- 
ly Fifth  Avenue,  and  the  third  of  Columbus  Circle 
on  a wet  night.  The  last  received  the  Royal  So- 
ciety’s medal  before  alluded  to,  so  that  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  the  picture  has  exceptional  interest.  The 
humidity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  drippiness  of  the  whole 
scene,  is  marvellously  rendered,  while  the  pin  points  and 
streaks  of  light  from  the  lamps,  the  looming  monument 
and  blur  of  buildings  beyond,  combine  to  make  a compo- 
sition that  is  mysterious  and  fascinating.  “Lines  in  Plea- 
sant Places,”  by  Mr.  John  G.  Bullock,  of  Philadelphia,  is 
one  of  the  frank  recognitions  of  what  photography  can  do 
in  depicting  nature.  There  is  no  attempt  to  slur  the  defi- 
niteness of  detail  so  as  to  produce  some  fancied  artistic 
effect.  All  the  delightful  tracery  of  foliage,  plants,  and 
flowers  is  faithfully  preserved,  and  yet  does  not  detract 
from  the  homogeneous  character  of  the  ensemble.  The 
darks  and  lights  are  well  distributed  and  the  various  planes 
of  the  picture  truthfully  rendered.  But  these  qualities  are 
not  peculiar  to  this  exhibit.  It  is  a gratifying  sign  that 
they  characterize  the  majority  of  the  out  door  scenes.  M r. 
S.  Hudson  Chapman,  of  Philadelphia,  shows  a “Sunday 
on  the  Beach  at  Capri,”  with  fishing-boats  drawn  up  on 
a reach  of  sand,  flanked  by  quaint  stone  houses  and  a 
stretch  of  rocky  coast.  The  sun  is  burning  down  on  the 
scene,  and  the  details  make  a mosaic  of  dark  and  light. 
Among  the  illustrations  will  be  found  “ Keepers  of  the 
Crest,”  by  Mr.  J.  Puge  Croft,  of  Birmingham,  England. 
The  subject  has  been  most  excellently  chosen;  the  quiet 
evening  light  is  truthfully  rendered,  and  the  rock-pines 
not  only  form  an  effective  silhouette,  but  express  their 
own  bulk  and  solidity.  Miss  Mary  Devens,  of  Cambridge, 
Massachusetts,  shows  four  pieces  of  much  power,  pro- 
duced, apparently,  by  the  gum  bichromate  process,  in 
which  the  intensity  of  the  development  is  regulated  by 
the  operator,  who  lays  on  the  solution  with  a brush.  It  is 
a process  demanding  much  artistic  feeling  and  technical 
skill,  and  obtains  a result,  in  Miss  Devens’s  case.  that 
is  extraordinarily  rich  and  velvety.  However,  it  is  al- 
most invidious  to  single  out  names.  A complete  list  of 
the  pictures  that  one  saw  with  pleasure  and  would  like  to 
see  again  is  impossible.  The  average  of  the  landscapes  is 
fully  up  to  that  of  the  portraits,  and  is  distinguished  by 
quite  as  much 'artistic  feeling  and  individuality  of  expres- 
sion. 

That  class  of  picture  which  comes  in  between  these  two 
—the  subject  picture— is  more  unequal  in  its  standard.  A 
few  are  strikingly  interesting,  some  indifferently  so,  and 
a few— the  most  ambitious— objectionable.  The  success 
or  failure  would  appear  to  be  the  result  of  how  they  were 
originated.  The  best  seem  to  have  come  almost  by  acci- 
dent. A possibility  was  latent.  It  has  been  developed. 
This  is  particularly  apparent  in  a remarkable  picture  by 
Mr.  F.  H.  Day,  of  Boston,  whose  exhibit  of  eight  examples 
lias  been  assigned  the  place  of  honor  in  the  gallery.  The 
one  alluded  to  is  called  “Ebony  and  Ivory,”  which  rep- 
resents the  nude  figure  of  a Nubian  holding  an  ivory 
statuette.  The  figure  looms  as  a dark  mass  against  a 
darker  background,  and  the  one  spot  of  light  is  the  statu- 
ette. The  imagination  is  at  once  captivated  by  the  sen- 
timent suggested.  Just  as  spontaneous  in  its  apparent 
origin  is  “ A Farmer’s  Daughter,”  by  Mr.  Archibald  Coch- 
rane, of  Scotland.  The  girl  is  standing  in  a field  of  rye, 
a strong  and  simple  figure, with  the  flap  of  her  sun-bonnet 
blown  across  her  cheek.  The  charm  of  the  picture  is 
brought  out  by  the  way  in  which  it  has  been  printed. 
When,  however,  the  photographer  has  deliberately  set 
about  making  a subject  picture,  be  invites  our  scepticism 
from  the  start.  The  result  bears  no  more  resemblance  to 
a composition  which  grows  out  of  a painter’s  reflection 
and  study  than  machine-made  wood-carving  does  to  the 
work  which  expresses  the  individuality  of  some  one  man’s 
feeling  and  execution.  It  is  a sham  presentment.  The 
limit  of  mistake  is  reached  by  two  exhibits,  one  of  seven 
heads  crowned  with  thorns,  purporting  to  represent  the 
“Seven  Last  Words”  from  the  Cross,  and  the  other,  a 
dead  Christ  with  the  Magdalen  bathing  his  feel  with  her 
tears.  In  the  latter  case  a wound  has  been  painted  on  the 
side  of  the  model.  Surely  claptrap  and  misapprehension 
of  the  province  and  mission  of  art  can  go  no  further! 

Charles  II.  Caffin. 
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SARAII  COWKLL-LE  MOYNE  AND  FRANK  WORTHING, 

A.  Lbs  Mr*.  * Coutra.  uni  tbs  Duke  de  Co, Urn.,  In  Henri  Lavedan'e  Corned,,  "Catherine,"  .«  performed  »l  the 
Garrick  Theatre,  New  lork. 


There  is  a season  in  the  drama  for  the  many  ami  a sea- 
son for  the  few.  The  season  for  the  many  began  with 
the  annual  ebullition  of  comic  opera.  I had  thought  the 
season  for  the  few  was  to  begin  with  “Cyrano,  but, 
thanks  to  a small  matter  of  a nose  or  so,  to  the  scandalous 
proceedings  of  our  leadiug  theatrical  mau- 
Annie  Russell  liner  and  to  Mr.  Mansfield's  sense  of  poptt- 
n'ld  Others  in  ..Cvnuio”  now  Delongs  to  l he 

Catherine.  mauy  And, 'thanks  to  a screed  on  that 
wretched  nose,  there  is  space  for  only  a paragraph  or  so 
on  the  opening  of  the  season  for  the  few.  1 can  at  least 
give  them  the  place  of  distinction.  , . 

Annie  itnssell  Inis  come  hack  from  iter  sxtais 
in  London,  and  is  bringing  out  “ Catherine  at  the  unr- 
rick,  the  play  with  which  Henri  Lavedan  is  supposed  to 
iiave  hidden  for  Meilltac's  vacant  seat  in  the  Academy  in 
one  night  the  spell  of  that  gloriously  impossible 
is  broken,  and  those  who  care  for  art  that  embodies  with 
simple  truth  the  living  human  soul  are  worshipping  wiin- 
out  reserve.  The  play  is  an  old  story  in  new  setting. 
King  Cophetua  is  the  Dnke.de,  Coutras;  the  beggnr-maid  is 
Catherine  Vnllon,  his  sister's  music-teacher;  «»d  it  all  as 
to  do  with  the  problem  of  eastc-the generous  moiive  i that 
make  the  Duke  marry,  for  her  beauty,  sincerity,  am  cour- 
age, a voting  woman  of  humble  position  m the  wo  Id  a 
the  fatal  power  of  tradition  and  convention  that  a 1 hut 
wreck  the  marriage.  On  the  whole,  it  is  a pretty  enough 
play — at  once  sentimental  in  the  modern  French  n anntr 
of  sentiment, and  discoursive  in  the  Ibsen  vein,  but • ■ 

is  reported,  it  was  consciously  aimed  at  the  eon™ .o™ 
proper  tastes  of  the  Academy,  then  M.  Lav®  a ,|e 

ness  of  what  is  seemly,  is  truly  Gallic.  The  citast  p 
comes  from  ll.e  fact  thal  the  Duke  *? ousin  (Hoe  " “ 
wooes  him  from  ll.e  pal),  ot  mental  virtue  in i broad  day- 
light and  an  evening  gown,  and  would  ' 

rot  for  Hie  sudden  appearance  of  Catherine  E lUhougd 
as  usual.  Miss  Russell  is  unfortunate  in  her  choice  of 


iiy,  her  audience  is,  ns  usual,  most  fortunate  in  Miss  Rus- 
11!  A first-nighter  beside  me  remarked  that  there  are 
1 1 y two  women  on  the  stage  in  America  who,  in  any  true 
nse  of  the  word,  are  actresses.  The  other  shall  be  as 
m wish,  but  the  one  is  Miss  Russell.  Her  masque— the 
clinical \vord  must  be  my  excuse  for  bluntness- is  not 
itself  beautiful,  but  it  is  all  the  more  serviceable  as  a 
asque  for  that.  It  is  sensitive  in  every  fibre,  and  within 
range  of  expression  is  apparently  under  absolute  con- 
M In  the  lift  of  one  point  of  an  eyebrow  or  in  the 
iiie  of  a corner  of  the  mouth,  there  is  more  of  deftness 
id  accuracy  of  expression  than  are  to  be  found  in 
e entire  cast  of  many  a play  on  Broadway;  and 
lien  occasion  requires,  every  muscle  plays  its  part  in 
eating  a sum  total  of  effect.  At  times  the  effect  is  sim- 
e ami  strong— the  joy  of  love  or  the  pain,  hopeless  sad- 
,ss  or  a burst  of  mirth  and  of  amusement,  enthusiasm 
r the  beauty  or  despair  for  the  sordidness  of  life.  At 
her  limes  a dozen  emotions  seem  to  blend  into  one 
other.  When  the  Duke,  who  quite  plainly  is  m love 
jtli  her  makes  excuses  to  detain  her — his  sisters  muslc- 

icher ^-it  is  worth  a journey  to  the  Garrick  merely  to 

e ,u  one  glance  the  deep  joy  and  the  disquiet  in  her 
es  the  latent  smile  in  one  corner  of  a very  pensive 
on tli.  And  when  she  is  finally  prevailed  upon  to  be 
ated  there  is  nothing  funnier  in  the  play  than  the 
i used  qaucherie . the  happy  consciousness,  with  which 
r hands  fold  themselves  in  her  lap.  At  that  movement 
ten  fingers  the  audience  of  the  first  night  rustled 
ith  enjoyment  and  understanding.  In  the  one  passage 
e whole  of  Catherine's  character  was  adumbrated.  It 
emed  a very  modern  character — full  of  a sweet  sense  of 
e possibilities  of  life,  nud  of  patient  amusement  at  its 
til  tics,  the  pinch  of  pain  that  is  almost  a smile,  with  an 
idertoiie  of  world  sadness.  I felt  sure  that  it  quite  be- 
llfrecl  to  the  last  quarter  of  our  century,  until  1 remem- 
reef  the  half- smile  of  Lionardo.  Anything  that  is  so 
litrnantly  true  must  he  eternal!  ...  0 

Others  in  the  play  are  only  less  notable  than  Miss  Rus- 
II  Thev  are  Frank  Worthing,  Joseph  ; 

. Moyne’ Sarah  Cowell-Le  Moyne,  Elsie  de  Wolfe.  Lthel 
irrvmore.  Their  qualities  would  make  a list  of  lln.  vir- 
es and  excellences  of  impersonation;  but  nothing  is  so 
d as  a category  of  virtues  and  excellences!  After  all  is 
id.  they  remain  to  be  seen.  Yet  Mrs.  Le  Moy  tie  ‘iesc'™s 
word,  if  only  as  a tribute.  As  the  mother  of  the  Duke 


she  wisely  and  sweetly  abets  him  in  his  love  for  Catherine  ■ 
and  then,  when  he  proves  unequal  to  li is  high  resolution 
she  wisely  and  firmly  prompts  the  best  there  is  iu  his 
nature.  1 here  is  as  mush  breadth  and  substance  in  her 
part  as  in  Catherine's;  and  the  presentation  of  the  play  is 
so  admirably  regulated  aad  proporl  ioneil  that,  in  spite  of 
the  prominence  given  Miss  Russell  iu  the  play  bill  Mrs 
Le  Moyne  achieves  a large,  if  not  equal,  share  in  the  sue- 
cess  of  the  whole. 

Though  Hie  pluy  is  ussured  of  u moderate  success, 
it  can  scarcely  have  more  than  an  ordinary  run.  It 
is  not  well  built,  and  has  no  real  quality  of  its  own  be- 
yond a skilful  eeleclicism.  And  ihen  the  audience.  When 
the  Duke's  mother  proposes  her  sou’s  marriage  with  Cath- 
erine, the  translator  makes  Catherine’s  fmher  say,  “This 
is  so  sudden!”  And  the  wisdom  of  the  translator  is  shown 
by  die  fact  that  everybody  laughs.  And  in  another  pas- 
sage, when  the  Duke  finds  that  his  mother  rejoices  in  liis 
choice,  speaking  well  of  Catherine,  ihe  Duke  says,  “Go 
on!”  This  the  audience  take  for  slang,  and  laughs  almost 
as  joyously  as  if  some  one  had  said  damn.  It  scarcely 
seems  likely  that  such  an  audience  will  care  for  the  best 
that  Mr.  Charles  Frohman’s  company  has  for  them.  It 
remains  for  us  who  regard  ourselves  as  the  few  to  flock 
to  see  Miss  Russell  iu  all  our  multitudes. 

The  threatened  fad  has  come;  as  this  department  fore- 
boded a month  ago,  Cyrano's  nose  has  fallen  heir  to  the 
fame  of  Trilby's  toes.  Our  misfortune  is  mitigated,  how- 
ever, by  the  fact  that  llie  nose  lias  raised  a 

"'nohc  of11  Question  iu  the  Aesthetics  of  the  drama  that 

Cyrano's.  was  lacking  in  the  case  of  the  toes.  It  is 

reported  from  Paris  that  a sculptor,  who 
was  engaged  to  make  a statue  of  Coquelin  as  Cyrano,  re- 
fused to  produce  le  nez  terrible,  and  that  Coquelin  refused 
to  have  a statue  without  it.  Mr.  Mausfield  apparently 
sides  with  the  sculptor,  for  he  has  ingeniously  construct- 
ed a cartilage  that  is  literally  true  to  the 
ePil^ets  Cyrano  applies  to  it.  and  at  the 

° >'o^salK  same  time,  as  is  shown  in  our  illustration  of 
three  weeks  ago,  vanishes  when  seen  from 
straight  in  front.  By  turning  his  full  face  to  the  audi- 
ence, Mr.  Mansfield  can  be  as  good-looking  and  as  affect- 
ing as  he  likes.  Yet  even  this  vanishing  nose  displeases 
some  of  the  critics.  Mr.  William  Winter  asserts  that  it  is 
a mistake  to  make  a romantic  hero  ugly,  and  that  no  art 
of  the  actor  can  ever  redeem  the  nose.  And  now  some 
one  signing  himself  “ Actor-Manager,”  who  sets  forth  so 
clearly  Mr.  Mansfield’s  views,  that  we  have  not  a moment 
of  doubt  that  lie  is  Mr.  Mansfield,  writes  a letter  to  the 
New  York  Sun,  arguing  that  t lie  nose  should  be  made  to 
vanish  altogether,  and  plainly  stales  as  a reason  that  he  is 
afraid  people  will  laugh  ai  it.  He  even  hints  that  in  un- 
polished precincts  the  nose  may  become  a mark  for  bad 
eggs  and  cabbages  from  the  gallery.  Like  the  Parisian 
sculptor,  lie  is  at  odds  with  the  author  and  the  “creator” 
of  the  role,  aud  is  bent  on  dodging  the  nose.  As  for  the 
sculptor,  he  possibly  knew  his  business.  The  resources  of 
sculpture — rigid  lines  and  colorless  form — are  so  meagre 
that  probably  no  sculptor  could  copy  Coquelin’s  nose 
without  ruining  all  hope  of  the  dignity  of  port  and  the 
humanity  of  soul  that  are  quite  as  essential  to  the  char- 
acter. But  drama  is  more  free  than  sculpture:  no  liue  is 
rigid,  aud  every  form  has  also  all  the  colors  of  life.  The 
actor  has  motion  of  body,  too,  and  final)}'  the  supreme  ad- 
vantage of  speech.  By  using  all  the  resources  of  the 
drama  with  creative  sympathy,  M.  Coquelin  has  been  able 
to  make  a sum  total  of  effect  iu  which,  at  the  moments  of 
white  bent,  the  bulbous  nose — U nez  terrible— is  an  insig- 
nificant detail.  If  Mr.  Mansfield  feels  obliged  to  sink  the 
nose  by  artifice,  it  is  because,  as  lias  already  been  pointed 
out,  lie  lacks  the  creative  force,  the  expnns’iveness  of  tem- 
perament, that  the  play  requires.  If  he  possessed  these, 
he  would  find,  as  Mr.  Coquelin  has  found,  that  the  touch 
of  grotesque  the  nose  lends  is  a positive  aid  iu  his  serious 
and  imaginative  effects. 

The  use  of  the  grotesque  to  re  enforce  the  beautiful  is 
admirably  illustrated  in  the  art  of  the  two  periods  in 
which  the  genius  of  our  Northern  races  lias  been  most 
spontaneous  and  powerful.  On  the  face  of  the  north 
transept  of  the  Cathedral  of  Paris  is  a Virgin  that  is  no 
less  austere  and  gracious  than  a figure  from  the  Pheidian 
pediment.  On  the  north  tower  of  the  same  cathedral  is  a 
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Mlt.  MUB1Z  ltOSEDTBAL, 

Pianist 

. • ‘ nrovincial  ” public  lias  something  better  in 

ng- 

p-lance  at  a few  instances,  merely  those  that  lie 

•te.'smuresflte 

“kss,!eiss‘isi=s 

rVrtr^^«srs 

n on  throbbing  tlirougb  tliem.  Boston  and  far 
P Chicago  do  not  nowadays  require  much 
,h,c  demonstration.  Both  those  ctt.es  arc  full 
maul  0f  a sense  of  the  value  of  their  superfine 
lt  orchestras,  respeelively  directed  by  two  of 
nt,y  the  most  admirable  educational  guides  now 
Mr  Gericke  and  Mr.  Thomas, 
from  these  special  and  local  concert 
managers  in  either  place  are  building  up  a str  g 
for  an  interminable  line  of  concerts  and  operas 
lit.  And  Chicago  has  perhaps  the  fittest  opermhouse 
rorltl  for  its  weeks  of  imported  opera.  C'mnnnati, 
a triennial  festival  has  been  a most  potent  lnflu 
1 about  the  rceion,  has  in  its  endowed  College  ot 
i great  conservatory  worthy  of  many  a European 
1 citv  It  is  at  present  under  the  direction  of  Mr. 
van  der  Stuckea’who,  in  spite  of  Ins  1 lemtsh  name, 


• ..  .n-a  gifted  com-owr.-auil  a i 

S .•*  t nev,  fiirm  sim ss  «>f  | ur|  • s 

",®  inf  ,„.'a li  Symphony  Oi.-l-i.tr.. 

]’r,s“-  :vl'  tie  veonoert's.'f  tin-  fr.-t  . It.*v 

concerts  f i lg  o*  hege  rem„,er  cities  tile  Gci  man  singing 
"intis  have  been  a pioneer  and  precious  factor  in  edifying 
'l  I They  still  nre  such  factors,  with  many  con 
music  souse  y , , a detail  of  the  great  Carnc- 

C iMnsti  ute  beg  S its  fourth  season  tins  week.  Mr.V .Cor 
gie  Institute.  D j.  . a composer  of  distinction  among 

Herbert  is  now  l ■ ourcountvy,  and  n conductor  long 

musicians. den  Hed  * ot»  °"nnecti<£s.  Twenty  concerts 

before  the  public  in  other  conne  ^ by  Mr.  Cllr. 

wt".  h'  P'f"  Pittsburg  programmes  leave  nothing  to  he 
negte,  and  tlie  ri  . h | -b  , ha8  nn  able  body  of  inn- 
tlos'rcdm  d gn  ty.  Mr0“er“ncert.mnster  in  A Luigi 

sicians,  tuetud’ug  K Buffalo  — another  city  that  lias 
Kumts,  from  Vlt  ,'  l recor(i  nf  a local  kind,  until 
hi,d  i eXw  riirreDbMine  oHate — is  an x ions  to  reorgnn- 

?0T.!lnable  sy  mphony  band  on  asound  basis.  Meant  irac 
ize  its  capable  sj  mp  j cjt.v  guarantees  ft  set 

the  Twentieth  U"  . • itjng  art;sts  attainable,  and  two 
of  concerts  by  the  KSt  vi ras  ,ml|S  fr„m  Sew  York 

or  three  of  the  larger  orcl  ^ E|l£flllo  flelll  Cleveland  is 
and  else"  here  ",  .tip  most  musical  city  in  its  vicinity, 
in  some  traits  pert  P 1 k musjc  festival  directed  by 
Having  K'vcn  p {“‘ *«£  betKeen  now  and  May  by  a 
Mr.  Paur,  H w.U  »*  '«  “ ° mu6icai  attractions  of  the 
large  proportion  of  commllnity  nowadays  firmly  mu- 
W "ISH  fg  toplarils  o^,  syniph  uiy  orelieetn, 
t!  ,,  basis  as  will  insure  regular  symphonic-concert 
,m  city— independent  of  the  visiting  orgainza- 

wmk  in  the  cuy  i n(j  tn  acCoiiiplisk  that  blessed 
lions,  W csttrn  oi  Eas  wbo  bave  given  strength  to 

,,ialter  to  retain  the  The  women  ot  Indianapolis  are 

I ho  local  baud  fh‘!  iePt_as  ave  the  women  m so  many 
the  engineers  of  tl.  P^Sco  js  expediug  its  orcliestnd 
other  centres.  San  t highest-priced  travelling 

.work  -f  loca^rtgm^nd  aU  Urn  Commerciai 

stars,  ot.  Paul,  Pru,l‘.'  . -f  ,vmt,hotiv-concerls,  nian- 

01,,d'hvMrgFeldSm.se  to  come  Lorn  the  Berlin  PUlllmr- 
aged  by  Mr  . t eldlmuser  ^ on  lour  hcre  presently. 

momc  Orchestra  tl,al  18  . „ important  music  was  a 

Philadelphia  .one. > »»»  Jlr  D»m' 
reflection  of  New  A °r  ° tjc  guardians  mid  symphony 
roscli  and  Mr.  rdus  a 1 . ..  f t|,e  ubiquitous  Bos 

leverage  in  tlic  great  Pm  usefulness  and 

George  FeoMyj n ' » ^i,,.  the  election  to 

note  Inis  come  to  tins  eon.c  pichmond  niusi 

its.  control  of  Mr;  H®r.0,d”  ‘“dTc’ia  Widely  known  for 

chin  of  experience  and  nhilhw  Ho  ia  wt.  e y mnstol 

vrimd!^  The^Baltimore  Symphony  Orchestra. ^nhier  Mu 
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fiddler,  the  charge  that  many  a town  con- 
scientiously makes  against  itself  ns  “not  a 
musical  city,”  because  such  or  such  a good 
work  went  wrong,  or  another  one  lacked  sub- 
scribers. Nor  do  I overlook  the  fact  that 
our  most  intelligent  public  think  too  much 
of  star-artists  with  foreign  labels.  Again, 
only  our  chief  cities,  outside  of  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and  — most  interest- 
ingly and  honorably— New  Orleans,  seem 
abie  to  do  aught  towards  establishing  their 
own  opera.  But,  New  York  is  not  safe  in 
bragging  of  what  it  does  for  opera.  Until 
we  can  hear  the  best  operas  in  the  vernacu- 
hr  by  as  great  artists  as  are  now  singing 
it  in  foreign  tongues,  humility  becomes  us. 
For  that  very  reason  the  Metropolitan  s great 
exotic  seasons  must  not  shut  our  ears  to  the 
fact  that  two  blocks  away  an  English-sing- 
iug  company,  the  Castle  Square  one,  is  car- 
rying on  nn  operatic  lesson  and  a public 
effect  meaning  even  more  than  all  that  Mr. 
Gran  superintends.  Opera,  too,  is  not  at  all 
indispensable  to  a city's  musical  life.  It  is 
a detail  of  variable  value. 

Our  own  musical  movement  has  fairly 
begun  since  last  week.  Mr.  Rosenthal  ap- 
pears in  two  recitals,  playing  with  that  vir- 
tuosity to  which  we  are  now  accustomed — 
restored  to  his  perfect  health  after  a year's 
absence.  The  opening  per- 
formance of  the  new  sym- 
phonic band,  “The  New  York 
Orchestra,”  organized  by  Mr.  Carl  LOvven- 
s'ein  and  directed  by  Mr.  Emil  Paur,  is  an- 
nounced for  this  (Saturday)  evening — a date 
making  record  of  its  work  impracticable  in 
this  issue  of  Harper's  Wbkki.y. 

E.  Irknleus  Stevenson. 
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ence  can  he  placed  on  the  reports  sent  out 
from  the  Palace  as  to  whether  the  Emperor 
is  alive  or  dead.  If  he  is  announced  sis 
alive  he  may  be  dead,  or  vice  verm.  There  is 
ft  peculiar  custom  in  China  of  a man  being 
politically  dead  but  physically  alive.  Manv 
people  in  China  remember  when  a brother- 
in-law  of  Li  Hung-Cbnng,  who  had  fallen 
into  disfavor,  was  announced  dead..  An  of  - 
cial  funeral  was  held,  a pauper  being  pm  in 
the  coffin,  the  said  brolher-in-law  being 
privileged  to  witness  his  own  demise! 

If  the  Emperor  is  announced  as  alive  and 
sitting  in  state  with  the  Empress  Dowager, 
it  may  he  only  a ruse  to  allav  popular  fer- 
ment. The  Palace  knows  deeper  secrets 
than  how  to  “fix  up”  an  effigy. 

3.  The  Emperor  was  gaining  in  favor 
partially  from  the  fact  that  Kang  Yu  Wei, 
a Chinaman,  was  advising  these  reforms 
rather  than  a Mancliu.  He  gained  favor 
with  Chinamen,  but  lost  it  with  l be  ruling 
house.  And  I not  infrequently  hear  the  as- 
sertion among  Chinamen  tli.it  if  the  Emperor 
is  not  restored,  they  wish  England  would 
take  over  China.  There  seem  to  be  numer- 
ous Chinamen  who  believe  this  to  be  the 
only  way  of  escape  for  the  nation.  Neither 
is  this  opinion  limited  to  Central  China.  A 
foreigner  in  Shan-Si  (a  northern  province) 
writes  that  there  are  inquiries  among  the 
Chinese  literati  as  to  how  much  must  be 
paid  for  the  British  B A.  degree!  They 
wish  to  he  ready  for  government  preferment. 
In  the  same  province  the  chief  subject  of 
inquiry  is  said  to  be  “ what  would  be  the 
best  course  to  pursue  to  win  the  approval  of 
the  rulers  of  that  country  which  may  annex 
Slian-Si?”  Missionaries  from  far-off  Sze- 
Cliuen  province  tell  me  that  nn  the  water- 
ways the  people  asked  eagerly  when  the 
foreigners  were  coming  to  rule  them. 

There  are  predictions  also  of  more  revolts. 
Meanwhile  the  rebellion  in  South  China  seems 
to  he  growing.  It  was  announced  in  July 
that  it  had  been  about  pacified,  and  that 
“about  a thousand  of  the  ringleaders  have 
been  beheaded.”  A rebellion  with  a thou- 
sand ringleaders  must  have  been  quite  an 
affair,  and  it  is  believed  to  have  been  grow- 
ing during  the  past  months.  Meanwhile,  if 
Kang  Yu  Wei  is  not  murdered,  watch  for 
developments.  He  is  at  Hong  kong,  where 
lie  can  he  easily  and  safely  reached  by  his 
friends,  but  not  by  his  enemies. 
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KANG  YU  WEI, 

The  modern  Sage  of  China. 


NO  OTHER  SO  GOOD. 

Tint  social  life  of  the  present  century  creates  con- 
ditions of  motherhood  which  many  times  prevent  the 
natural  supply  of  food  for  infants.  No  so-called  in- 
fant food  equals  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Con- 
densed Milk. — [Adr.J 


Constructed  on  the  hygienic  principle  of 
maintaining  an  equable  temperature,  whether 
the  body  is  at  rest  or  during  exercise. 

The  wool  is  woven  to  the  outer  fabric  in 
tiny  loops,  thus  providing  inter-air-space. 
This  method  represents  the  scientific  con- 
struction of  a genuine  health  garment. 

We  were  the  originators  of  this  process  of 
manufacture. 

NOTICE 

We  will  mail  you  free  our  illustrated  book- 
let, giving  valuable  information  on  under- 
garments. 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 
75  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 
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adviser.  On  September  24  Kang  reached 
Shanghai  from  the  north  on  the  British 
steamer  Chungking , and  was  transferred  to 
the  British  gunboat  JEsk,  then  lying  in  the 
Yang-tse  River.  On  the  27th  he  sailed  for 
Hong  kong  in  the  British  steamer  Ballaarat, 
which  was  convoyed  by  the  British  man- 
of-war  Bonaventure.  A price  having  been 
set  on  his  head  the  Chinese  governor  of 
Shanghai  tried  to  have  the  Chungking  board- 
ed and  searched,  but  was  prevented  by  the 
British  Consul-General  at  Shanghai. 

The  Emperor  and  the  “ Modern  Sage  ’ hav- 
ing gone  down,  up  have  come  the  ^Empress 
Dowager  and  Li  Hung  Cluing.  Kang  Yu 
Wei  is  a Chinaman,  and  the  Emperor,  who 
is  a Mancliu,  made  him  the  chief  adviser  of 
the  new  regime  which  was  sweeping  Mnn- 
chus  from  otfice.  The  Mancliu  clan  leaders 
seem  to  have  combined  to  overthrow  boili 
the  Emperor  and  his  new  advisers.  Down 
have  gone  definite  reform  measures  in  govern- 
ment administration,  army  reorganization, 
and  the  institution  of  Western  education 
throughout  the  empire.  A recent  decree  ot 
the  late  Emperor  required  the  establishing 
of  something  like  two  hundred  government 
colleges.  IJp  have  come  knavery,  moth- 
eaten  "custom,”  and  attendant  evils.  Mie 
Emperor  assumed  the  reins  of  government 
nine  years  ngo.  but  within  the  past  tew 
months  has  made  public  his  reform  policy 
with  what  seems  like  ill-considered  haste. 
The  reorganization  of  affairs  at  Peking  alone 
has  thrown  5000  drones  out  of  office. 

I have  had  interviews,  yesterday  and  to- 
day with  two  Chinamen  and  an  American, 
who  may  be  said  to  understand  the  under- 
current of  affairs.  One  of  the  Chinamen 
belongs  to  the  family  lluTlma  furnished  a 
minimi'  to  Britain,  and  {her  prominent  of-, 
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ORIENTAL  AND  DOMESTIC 

Largest  assortment  in  America. 
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your  approval. 


Bankers,  No.  69  Wall  Street. 
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The  long  evenings  of  Christmas- 
tide  are  made  doubly  delightful  by 
taking  flash-light  pictures  of  ones 
friends. 

Picture  taking  by  daylight  or 
flash-light  is  easy  with  a Kodak. 
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Winter  Excursion  Ticket*  on  tlie 
Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

On  November  1 the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Company  will  place  on  sale  at  its  principal  ticket 
offices  excursion  tickets  to  all  prominent  Winter 
resorts  in  New  Jersey,  Virginia,  North  and  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Florida,  and  Cuba.  The  tick- 
ets will  be  sold  ut  tlie  usual  low  rates,  with  the 
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Collar  Button  Insurance 
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One-Piece  Collar  Button 

. You  act  a new  one  without  chat® 
in  case  o[  accident  of  any  *inli. 

I “The  Story  of  a Collar  Button”  (FVK 

particulars.  Postal  us  for  it. 

Ail  Je-velcr,  sell  KREMEINTZ  Buttons 
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How  to  Get  Strong 


And  How  to  Stay  So.  By  William  Blaikie.  With  Numerous  Portraits. 
New  and  Enlarged  Edition  from  New  Plates.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Orna- 
mental, $i  75. 

Mr.  Klaikie's  object  has  not  been  so  much  to  encourage  the  cultivation  of  great  strength 
as  to  point  out  the  vast  advantages,  physical,  moral,  and  mental,  which  follow  hard  upon 
the  institution  or  a systematic  and  rational  practice  of  exercise. 
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Brown  will  play  left  guard,  as  lie  did  last  year.  He  is 
a thoroughly  reliable  man,  tall  and  strong,  and  well  up  to 
a guard  s weight.  He  plays  with  his  head  and  is  very 
conscientious.  He  has  stepped  into  Cadwallader’s  shoes, 
and  kicks  all  the  goals  from  touch-downs,  and  does  it  re- 
markably well,  too.  He  is  very  deliberate  about  it,  and 
rarely  misses. 

Marshall,  substitute  guard  on  last  year’s  team,  will  fill 
the  other  guard’s  position.  He  has  been  soldiering  all 
summer,  and  there  was  some  fear  that  he  would  not  be 
mustered  out  in  time  to  get  into  condition,  but  he  reported 
for  practice  a short  time  ago,  and  is  doing  good  work. 
He  is  tall,  like  Brown,  and  is  coming  along  fast  in  his 
knowledge  of  the  game;  and  although  he  has  much  to 
learn,  and  is  more  or  less  crude  just  at  present,  he  shows, 
nevertheless,  such  intelligence  that  he  is  not  causing  his 
conches  any  great  amount  of  worry. 

Captain  Chamberlin  will,  of  course,  play  right  tackle. 
He  has  paid  little  or  no  attention  to  his  own  game,  as  the 
entire  responsibility  of  the  couching  is  on  his  shoulders. 
But  his  responsibilities,  great  as  they  are,  will  not  pre- 
vent him  from  putting  up  a thoroughly  satisfactory 
game;  not  that  it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  him  to 
play  as  he  did  last  year,  for  that  was  phenomenal,  but  he 
is  made  of  sturdy  stuff,  aud  can  be  relied  upon  to  do  well. 

The  university  has  called  on  Allen,  the  captain  of  the 

Marshall.  Captain  Chamberlin.  I 


from  the  middle  of  the  field  to  a point  where  a touch- 
down is  within  the  limits  of  possibility. 

Dc  Saulles  has  been  laid  up  since  tbe  Brown  game,  and 
will  be  kept  off  the  field  for  a week  or  two,  but  the  big 
games  will  find  him  in  his  accustomed  position,  as  he 
needs  very  little  work  to  get  him  into  condition. 

Half  backs  are  plentiful  in  New  Haven  this  year,  and 
what  is  more,  they  are  an  especially  knowing  lot.  It-  is  a 
great  pity  they  are  not  a liule  heavier.  The  most  prom- 
ising ones  are  Dudley,  who  played  one  of  the  half-back 
positions  last  year,  and  Corwin,  who  was  a substitute  on 
the  same  team.  Then  there  are  Townsend,  Benjamin,  Mar- 
vin, and  Wear.  There  is  not  a really  heavy  man  among 
them,  hut  they  play  such  good  football,  in  spite  of  their 
lack  of  weight,  that  one  is  compelled  to  admit  their  prow- 
ess. Corwin  and  Dudley  should  he  the  regulars,  although 
I dare  say  the  university  will  need  the  services  of  all  its 
backs  before  tbe  season  is  over.  Corwin  uses  his  head  to 
good  purpose,  and  seems  to  have  the  “football  instinct” 
which  enables  him  to  diagnose  opposing  plays,  and  also 
assists  him  in  finding  openings  that  were  not  made  for 
him.  He  comes  by  his  ‘‘football  instinct”  honestly,  as 
he  is  the  brother  of  Captain  Corwin  of  the  ’87  team,  now 
a professor  at  New  Haven. 

McBride  will  play  full-back,  and  can  be  relied  on  to  do 
all  the  punting,  and  is  really  the  onty  heavy-weight  back 
Yale  has.  He  is  a magnificent  ground-gainer, 
and  on  account  of  his  ability  to  hit  the  line 
hard  and  often  without  going  to  pieces,  is  the 
hardest  worked  man  on  the  team.  He  lias  im- 
proved wonderfully  in  punting,  although  he 
displays  a tendency  to  kick  low.  Low  kick- 
ing is  exceedingly  good,  provided  you  can 
vary  it  with  high  kicking.  If  McBride  does 
not  get  this  facility  lie  can  depend  upon  hav- 
ing at  least  one  of  his  kicks  blocked  in  a big 
game.  He  does  not  seem  to  be  able  to  control 
the  distance  of  his  punts,  and  repeatedly  kicks 


KICKING  A GOAL. 


McBKIDK  — “ FULL-BACK.” 


; there  was  a “balm  of  Gilead ” for  me  that 
r in  the  awakening,  but  I am  afraid  there 
s a dreadfully  disappointed  and  iieart  bro- 
i boy  beside  me  who  had  never  been  to 

last  year  tlie  daily  practice  saw  a different 
Diversity"  every  day,  fur  t lie  material  was 
, sifted  oilt  until  the  very  last  moment,  but 
s year  the  team  is  pretty  nearly  chosen 
ere  is  some  competition  at  tlic  ends  and 
;k  of  the  line,  but  even  these  few  positions 

about  decided.  . _ . TT  •_  ,1.0  rnnoli- 

[-here  is  a radical  change  in  New  Haven  in  U»  coach 
f tPI,m  Last  year  Butterworth  acted  in  im. 

;Jty of  head  coach,  and  took  entire  charge,  ofcoui* 

ire'kfno  ImicUoael'.l"^^  fWtl.e  in 

dTrectfelrcpreseatative  the  entire 

liev  of  the  Vale  football  team  lies  year  is  in  Ins  I an 

Undoubtedly  Gotten,  ".he 

1 WrU  ‘“-  “away  th^best  man  in  college  for  theposh 
lurid1  ldni^Vut'i, do ‘some  sort  ^r^Titie  h 

in  much  uneasiness, 


HATCHING  A CONSPIRACY. 

crew  to  play  the  other  tackle.  It  was  thought  at  first 
tint  lie  could  he  spared,  as  lie  did  not  want  to  play,  and 
needed  rest  for  his  assiduous  duties  in  the  spring,  but 
Hurston's  low  stand  compelled  him  to  answer  the  univu- 
sitv  call  and  he  is  now  taking  Ins  hanging  nnd  drmlgciy 
cheerfully,  and  will  play  a hard,  intelligent  game  and 
although  his  work  will  not  be  showy,  it  will  be  effective 
Allen  if  what  is  called  at  New  Haven  a " university  man 
and  let  me  say  that  this  is  a title  well  worth  the  winning. 

Hub  bell  and  Coy,  left  and  right  ends  respectively  arc 
boili  new  men,  and  give  much  promise  foi  the  future. 
They-  are  about  of  a size,  not  too  light,  and  get  down  the 
fleM  on  kicks  in  very  good  style,  and  wind  is  more,  arc 
pelting  quicker  and  better  every  day.  Kotll  llien  tack  c 
L,]l_CoV  tbe  better  of  the  two— and  if  they  can  keep  up 
Uieir  improvement,  no  anxiety  need  be  felt  concerning 

1,1  De'sau lies,  quarter-back,  is  in  a class  by  himself.  Tbe 
work  of  this  player  is  so  well  known  that  it  is  lcirdly 
necessary  to  comment  on  it.  He  te  one  bundfieof  nerves, 
and  his  play  of  running  through  the  field  with  lie  ba 
caught  from  a punt  is  one  of  Ins  own  making 'an 

opment!  »"<>  cannot  be  too  highly  P™',^nVo  ids  own 
conquer  his  disposition  to  muff,  it  would  add  to  l m own 
reputation,  and  would  give  his  team  greater  e mfirknee 
It  might,  lie  suited  here  that  lus  presence  in  a game  men  s 
everything  to  his  team.  His  dash  is  infectious  and  he 
meu  appreciate  that  any  moment  he  is  liable  to  take  a ba 


over  tlie  line,  which  is,  of  course,  terribly 
wearing  on  tbe  ends,  and  offers  no  opportun- 
ity to  the  opposing  ten  in  to  muff  the  ball. 

Tuking  the  team  as  a whole,  I should  say 
that  it  is  about  an  average  Yale  team,  with 
possibility  of  developing  Into  something  bet- 
ter. The  rush-line  is  not  noticeably  strong,  but 
it  certainly  is  far  from  weak.  Back  of  the 
line  Yale  is  in  good  condition,  with  many  men 
to  choose  from,  all  of  about  the  same  calibre. 
This  team  promises  to  develop  into  one  of 
Yale’s  characteristic  “ all  - together  ” football- 
teams,  with  De  Saulles  as  the  star  of  the  combination. 
They  are  far  from  ‘all  together”  as  yet.  The  backs 
fumble  atrociously;  the  rush-line  lines  up  very  qu,ck- 
ly  but  tbe  backs  seem  to  hit  the  opposing  line  with- 
out any  dash;  and  as  for  muffing  punts— well  one  is 
overcome  with  dread  every  time  he  sees  the  ball  kicked 
into  the  air.  They  have  not  as  yet  learned  to  appreciate 
the  kicking  game;'  not  that  they  do  not  know  how  to  play 
it  but  it  is  simply  impossible  for  them  to  give  up  the  ball  mi 
tlie  first  down  for  a kick.  There  is  nothing  remarkable  in 
this  condition  of  affairs,  as  it  is  always  lhe  case;  the  only 
wonder  is  that  year  after  year  the  kicking  game  is  not 
developed  as  the  main  issue,  instead  of  as  a side  issue  only 
to  be  used  as  a last  resort.  It  is  more  scientific,  it  saves 
the  players,  and,  everything  else  being  equal,  wins  every 
time.  Surely  these  should  be  recommendations  enough. 

Hudson,  in  the  Indian  game,  could  never  have  kicked  a 
goal  from  the  field  if  the  Yale  players  had  appreciated  the 
possibilities  of  the  kicking  game.  They  knew  all  annul 
Hudson's  ability  to  drop  a goal  from  tlie  field,  and  had  see  l 
him  that  very  day  miss  tlie  bars  for  a goal  only  by  a tew  leei, 
vet  the  deadly  fascination  of  bucking  the  centre,  instead 
of  kicking  the  ball  out  of  danger, was  too  mucli  for  them. 
A little  head-work  at  times  is  very  useful. 

Tlie  Yale  team  of  1898  will  be  a good,  hard-working, 
intelligent  body  of  football-players,  aud  whoever  expects 
to  give  them  a drubbing  will  most  assuredly  have  to  be  in 
tbe  “first  flight.” 


■AMERICAN  FOOTBALL." — B,  W«m  «•*-**  “ K““  E""”" 


Post  8vo,  Cloth,  $i  25.— Harper  & Brothers. 


Mr.  Caspar  Whitney,  irho  has  just  returned  from  his 
trip  to  the.  Hawaiian  Islands,  will  resume  next  week  the 
editorial  direction  of  this  department,  as  a regular  feature  of 
Harper’s  Weekly. 


YALE  FOOTBALL  ELEVEN. 


BY  II.  8.  BROOKS,  JR. 


Captain  Chamberlin’s  whistle  sounded  loud  and 
clear  over  the  Yale  field,  and  if  it  had  been  Gabriel's 
trumpet  it  could  not  have  had  greater  effect.  All  the 
chatter  instantly  ceased,  and  a hush  seemed  to  spread 
over  everything  as  the  men  silently  and  Quickly  took  their 
seats  on  the  benches  running  along  the  side-lines.  The  can- 
didates were  so  numerous  that  they  stretched  nearly  the  en- 
tire length  of  the  field.  Without  any  waste  of  time,  Cap- 
tain Chamberlin  and  the  bead  coach,  arm  in  arm,  started 
to  pick  out  the  university  and  college  teams  for  the  after- 
noon’s practice.  Somehow  or  other  I had  drifted  to  a seat 
beside  one  of  the  candidates  for  end,  and,  presto!  1 was  a 
boy  again,  awaiting  my  fate.  Every  eye  was 
fixed  on  the  captain  and  coacli  as  they  started 
down  the  line,  stopping  in  front  of  each  man, 
looking  him  in  the  eye,  and  one  could  hear 
the  low  voice  of  the  captain  saying,  “ Hubbell, 
university,  left  end;  Cutlen,  university,  cen- 
tre; Thomas,  college,  left  end;  Smith,  college, 
centre.”  As  he  approached  me  I felt  very 
much  as  I did  at  my  first  Sophomore  german, 
when  every  girl  that  started  in  my  direction 
with  a favor  made  me  feel  conscious.  As 
Captain  Chamberlin  passed  me  my  heart  sank; 
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TIIE  CLOSING  IN. 


No  more  of  aftermath  the  meadow  yields, 

The  day  dims  ouf*und  leaves  no  after-glow. 
The  sky  is  vague  and  heavy  and  hangs  low. 
Night  shuts  in  early  when  the  end  is  near, 
And  at  the  casement  lingering  I hear 
The  sighing  of  the  rain  upon  the  fields. 

Albert  Bigelow  Paine. 


THE  NEW  BATTLE-SHIPS. 


The  contracts  for  the  construction  of  the  three  new 
battle  ships,  which  were^opened  at  the  Navy  Department 
in  Washington  in  September,  have  been  awarded  to  three 
different  ship-building  firms — the  Cramps  of  Philadelphia, 
the  Newport  News  Ship  • building  Company,  and  the 
Union  Iron-Works  of  San  Francisco.  The  ships  are  to 
he  named  the  Maine,  the  Ohio,  and  the  Missouri.  The 

I plans  submitted  by  the  successful  bidders  differed  in  some 

respects  as  to  tonnage,  speed,  and  coal  capacity,  and  the 
Navy  Department,  after  a careful  consideration  of  them 
all.  decided  on  the  ones  prepared  by  the  Cramps,  with  a 
few  minor  alterations.  The  accepted  plans  call  for  a ship 
of  approximately  12,150  tons,  with  a water-line  length  of 
388  feet,  beam  72  feet,  and  draught  of  24  feet  0 inches,  with 
full  stoics,  supplies,  and  ammunition,  and  a guaranteed 
speed  of  18  knots,  at  a cost  of  $2,885,000.  In  submitting 
these  plans  the  Cramps  have  practically  cut  iu  two  the 
plans  of  the  Alabama,  Wisconsin,  and  Illinois,  adding  20 
feet  to  their  length.  In  this  lengthening  they  have  gained 
the  additional  space  necessary  for  increased  coal  capacity, 
ami  a design  capable  of  greater  speed.  The  new  siiips  are 
to  have  a sleumiug  radius  of  about  6000  miles  at  ordinary 
speed. 


In  appearance  the  Maine,  Ohio,  and  Missouri  are  identi; 
cal  with  the  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  and  Abibama  up  to  the 
top  of  the  superstructure;  above  that  the  arrangement  of 
the  stacks  and  military- masts -brings  them  in  strong  con- 
trast with  the  latter  ships.  In  gaining  the  increased 
speed,  the  necessity  of  larger  heating  surface  and  boiler- 
room  neces'diates  the  use  of  three  smoke-stacks  placed 
forward  and  aft  along  the  centre  line  of  the  ship,  to  give 
the  extra  draught  needed,  while  iu  the  earlier  ships  the 
two  stacks  are  placed  side  by  side. 

So  far  as  the  armament  of  the  Maine,  Ohio,nni\  }fis- 
souri  is  concerned,  these  battle  ships  will  he  practically 
identical  with  the  Wisconsin,  Alabama,  and.  Illinois  in 
their  figlning  outfit.  They  will  carry  four  13-inch  breech- 
loading  rifles,  paired  in  elliptical  turrets  forward  and  aft; 
fourteen  0-inch  rapid-fire  guns  in  broadside  batteries; 


twenty  four  rapid-fire  and  machine-guns  in  the  secondary 
battery,  mounted  at  various  points  throughout  the  ship, 
ns  follows:  On  the  forward  bridge  four,  placed  two  ou 
'either  side  of  the  pilot-house;  four  on  the  after  bridge; 
one  oij  either  side  of  the  boat -deck  amidships;  two 
in  each  broadside  aft  on  the  lower  or  berth  deck,  one 
in  each  broadside  forward  on  the  gun-deck,  and  two  in 
each  of  the  fighting-Jops,  making  twenty  rapid-fire  and 
machine  guns  on  set  mounts,  with  machine  and  Colt  guus 
to  the  number  of  four.  The  submerged  torpedo-tubes  are 
so  placed  that  any  accident  from  a chance  shot  striking 
the  torpedo  when  placed  in  the  tube  will  he  next  to  im- 
possible. For  armoring  these  ships  the  original  164-inch 
Harveyized  armor-plating  will  be  superseded  by  10-inch 
-Kruppized  plating,  which  admits  of  a broader  and  longer 
belt  for  the  same  weight  of  steel. 
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m,H  of  earthly  bliss  " 

— Milton.  Paradise  Lost. 

The  limit  of  excellence 
in  Pipe  tobacco  is 
reached  and  sustained  by 

■ Mixture 

A Gentlemans'  SmoKe 

Nothing  better  for  Pipe 
smoking  can  be  made! 
Costs  more7  Yes  — a 
_ trifle  — but  tlt^  few  cents' 
• difference  is  more  than 
J made  up  by  the  enjoy- 

3 ment  and  satisfaction  of 

4 its  superior  quality. 


Pure,  sparkling,  and  delicious.  Used  in 

1 enormous  quantities  by  both  army  and 
navy.  Thousands  testify  as  to  its  efficacy.  l 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE. 


» rn  < » 
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The 

l California 


Limited 

Via  Santa  Fe  Route,  is  the 
© best  and  speediest  train  to 

California  Chicago  to  Los 
Angeles  in  2f  days,  three 
© times  a week  Pullmans, 

^ dining-car,  buffet  smoking-car 

with  barber-shop,  and 
titf  observation -car  with  spacious 

parlor  for  ladies  and  children, 
vesti buled  and  electric  lighted. 

Aitdres*  General  Passenger  Office. 

® The  Atchison,  Topeka  k Santa  Ke  Knilnay, 

© CHICAGO. 
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7,000  Guns  in  Stock 

We  sell  Guns  of  every  reputable  J 
American  and  foreign  make,  and  < 


[ Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods 

amounting  to  a quarter  of  a million  J 
dollars.  We  can  please  the  fancy  of  3 
millionaires,  or  meet  the  demands  < 
of  the  poorest  sportsman  and  c 
glcr.  Write  for  prices,  or  ask  us 
send  you  our  Sporting  Goods  Cat-  \ 
alogue.  Wc  load  and  sell  oyer 

J 1,000,000  Hand  Loaded  Shells  a Year 

Ask  us  to  send  you  our  price  card  * 
of  hand  and  machine  loaned  shells.  * 
We  have 

i The  largest  Gun  Repair  Shop  in  America  < 

Wc  make -guns,  re-bore,  re-stock,  < 
repair — in  fact,  alter  a gun  to  suit  < 
the  owner,  and  guarantee  satisfac-  ' 
tion.  Write  for  prices. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  & CO. 

Originating  III  to  120  Michigan  Ave. 

Catalogue  Builnttt  cor.  Madison  St., Chicago  J 

MENTION  THIS  PUBLICATION  WHEN  WRITING 
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Blakemore 


7 years 


Buy  Whiskey  i 

from  the  Distiller! 


HAYNER'S 
sever  yearolp 

SYE 

DISTILLING  CO 


For  Four 
FulIQuarts 

Express  prepaid 


NOTHING  BETTER 
MADE  OR  SOLD. 

Matured  in  wood  and 
bottled  in  bond  under  Gov- 
ernmental Supervision. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
it.  send  us  TWELVE 
DOLLARS,  and  we  will 
have  sent  to  your  address 
by  express  prepaid  a sample 
case  containing  TWELVE 
BOTTLES. 

Freiberg  2 Workum, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


Whiskey  that  can 
be  made  and  sell- 
ing It  direct  to  tbc 
consumer. 

We  have  thous- 

ands of  custom- 
ers in  every  State 
in  the  Union  and 

want  more,  there- 

fore we  are  mak- 
ing the  following 

Proposition! 

We  will  Bend  four! 
full  quart  bodies  oil 
I Hayner’s  Seven-Year-Old  Double  Copper  Distilled  ■ 


found  satisfactory  when  received,  return  It  at  our 
expense  and  we  will  return  your  (3.20. 

Such  Whiskey  cannot  be  purchased  else- 
where for  less  than  $5.00,  and  ours  has  H ay- 
ner's  30  years*  reputation  behind  it.  Our 
entire  product  goes  direct  to  the  consumers, 
t who  thus 

A VOin  adulteration. 

l\  V v/lLJ  MIDDLEMEN’S  PROFITS. 

If  yoo  want  Pure  Whiskey  for  medicinal  pur- 
poses or  otherwise,  at  the  lowest  price, 
order  it  from  us. 

References:  Any  Bank  In  Dayton,  or 
any  Commercial  Agency. 

HAYNER  DISTILLING  CO., 

197  to  303  West  Fifth  St. , DAYTON,  OHIO. 

P.  S. — Orders  for  Ariz.,  Col.,  CaL, Idaho, 

I Mont.,  Nev.,  N.  Mex.,  Ore.,  Utah,  Wash., 
Wyo.,must  call  for  20  qts.  by  fr't.  prepaid. 


{ADMIRAL 

ADMIRAL  SAMPSON  is  one  of  the  contributors  to 
The  Century’s  Spanish  War  Series,  which 
begins  in  the  November  CENTURY  with  the  first  part 
of  Captain  Sigsbee’s  personal  narrative  of  the  de- 
struction of  the  “Maine.”  Lieut.  Hobson  will  de- 
scribe the  most  dramatic  incident  of  the  war, — his 
own  feat  of  sinking  the  “Merrimac”  in  the  harbor 
of  Santiago.  Lieut.  Hobson’s  story  will  be  printed 
in  three  numbers  of  The  CENTURY,  beginning  with 
December,  the  great  Christmas  issue.  It  will  be  a 
full  and  authoritative  account  of  Lieut.  Hobson’s  ex- 
periences,— the  only  one  he  will  write  on  the  subject. 

THE  DESTRUCTION 


SAMPSON 


THE  Destruction  of  Admiral  Cervera’s  Fleet, 
in  The  Century’s  Spanish  War  Series,  is  to  be 
described  by  the  men  in  command.  Rear-Admiral 
Sampson  will  tell  of  the  operations  of  the  fleet,  Rear- 
Admiral  Schley  of  the  Flying  Squadron,  Commo- 
dore Philip  of  the  work  of  the  Texas , Captain  Evans 
of  the  Iowa , Captain  Taylor  of  the  Indiana , Lieut.  - 
Com.  Wainwright  of  the  Gloucester , and  other 
prominent  naval  men  will  contribute.  The  Hew 
York  Tribune  says : “ The  latest  enterprise  of  The 
Century  throws  into  the  shade  nearly  everything 
that  has  been  done  in  the  past.” 

OF  CERVERA’S  FLEET 


rpHE  November  CENTURY  not  only  begins  the  Spanish  War  Series, 

1 but  contains  first  chapters  in  a new  life  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
superbly  illustrated ; a new  novel  by  Marion  Crawford,  an  historical  romance 
of  the  Second  Crusade ; and  the  first  part  of  Paul  Leicester  Ford's  papers  on  t rank- 
lin  ; also  the  first  part  of  a story  by  Frank  R.  Stockton,  and  a complete  story  by  Mark 

Twain.  Do  not  miss  the  November  Century.  A 1VT  HC  A H |rT  HNI  V IN 

Price  35  cents.  It  is  necessary  that  subscriptions  I OU  vAl  1 lV.t-»T\L'  II  IlN 


should  be  sent  in  early  if  subscribers  wish  to  receive  a copy  of  the  first 
edition  of  the  November  CENTURY  containing  the  richly  decorated 
cover,  by  Grasset,  the  famous  French  poster-maker.  The  second  edition  of 
the  magazine  will  have  only  a plain  cover.  All  dealers  take  subscriptions  ($4.00— 
begin  with  November),  or  remittance  may  be  made  to  the  publishers, 

THE  CENTURY  CO., 

Union  Square,  New  York. 


THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE 
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/HAT 
IS  IT 

FOR? 


To  insert  a pointed  in- 
strument and  eject  the 
pen  from  the  holder. 
Prevents  the  ink  from 
flowing  back  into  the 
holder  and  soiling  the 
fingers. 


Samples  on  receipt  of 

O return  postage.  Ask 
for  Vertical  No.  jj. 

e perfection  of  pens,  slightly  stiff,  smooth 
points,  durable , and  uniform. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO. 

450  Broome  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

1 BRASS  BAND 

Instruments.  Drums.  Uniforms,  Equ.p- 
ChJH  menis  for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps  Low- 
est  prices  ever  quoted^Fme  Catalog 


Stenographers 

Suit  shorthand  writing.  Just 
the  size  to  prevent  tiring  the  hand. 
Tlfree  degrees  or  hardness.  Every 
desirable  requisite  in  one  and  the 
same  pencil  strongly  recommends 

Dixon’s 
•S  Pencils. 

All  grades — softest  to  hardest. 
JOSEPH^nUXON^KCCJBLE  CO., 


EDUCATION 

b 1 our  system  of  D V 
IK  infraction  ■ 


Those  Fine  English  Tobaccos 


rut  UP  hr  W.  D.  & H.  O. WILLS  °f  Bristol. Enttod. 

Jnd  famous  the  world  over  Tor  their  loperb  flavor  nnd  exquisite  -roma.  can 
he  S^Std„otrBc'tUthe™I>wrlt?lorti«  for' prlcediit  oi  tlic  well-known  brands, 

j yy  SURBRUG,  Sole  Agent,  159  Fulton  Street^ NEW  VORK^ 


Thousands  nave 
been  helped  to 
better  pay  & po- 
sitions  through 

BY  MAIL 

Biilldlnffn  erected  ex- 
prrtfllr  for  this  pur- 
pose at  a 

8226*000 
" of 

■ u.uctricil. 
Mechanical  or  Civil  En- 
gineering ; Chemistry;  Mining; 
Mechanical  »nd  Architectural 

hand;  English  Branches. 

«n  1 lintiTU  pays  for  a College  Education  at  Home. 

$2  A MUN  I H 40,000  Students  and  Graduates. 

Circular  FREE.  Mate  subject  y<»u  wt»h  to  study. 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 
Box  11  SO,  Scranton,  Pa..  U.  S.  A. 


Capstan 
Bird’s  Bye 

Westward  Ho 
Three  Castles 
Gold  Blake, etc. 


Centre  of  ^ j 
Travel.  W § 

Travel  between  Chicago,  Toledo,  Cleve-  ^ 
land,  Buffalo,  New  York,  Boston  and  • 
intermediate  cities  centres  in  the  Lake  • 
Shore  &.  Michigan  Southern  Railway,  ^ 
the  great  central  connecting  link  # 
between  the  east  and  west.  ^ 

Particular  note  should  be  taken  of  0 
the  fact  that  in  all  the  splendid  cities  • 
reached  by  its  through  trains,  passen-  J 
gers  are  landed  at  stations  having  a 0 
central  location.  This  is  of  great  im-  • 
portance  to  every  traveler.  Do  not  # 
forget  it  when  you  have  occasion  to  • 
travel ; it  will  save  you  time,  money  • 
and  trouble.  “Book  of  Trains’  sentfree.  ^ 

A.  J.  SMITH,  • 

I G.r.  & T.  A.,  Cleveland,  O.  • 
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To  insure  the  best  results  from  exercise,  rub 
well  with  a coarse  towel  while  cooling,  get  under  a 
warm  shower,  take  a quick  scrub  with  Ivory  Soap, 
then  some  colder  water  and  dry  without  more  rubbing 
than  necessary. 

Ivory  Soap,  because  of  its  purity,  its  quick  action,  its 
easy  rinsing  quality  and  the  smooth,  pleasant  sensation  it 
brines,  is  the  soap  most  frequently  preferred  for  the  bath. 
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Carpets. 

Axminster  Carpets,  Wilton  Carpets, 
Brussels  Carpets. 

The  finest  qualities  manufactured. 

Oriental  Rugs, 

A superb  assortment  of  Antique  Hugs. 
Modern  Oriental  Rugs  in  colorings  and 
designs  prepared  especially  for  our  Fall 
trade  and  to  be  found  in  no  other  house. 
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Archarena  Combination  Boards  with 
Net  Pockets  and  Carrom  Rings 

(iuoant  cnt»«T  n*n) 

No.  2.  hnn  caqjntoua. Tra  , 

ROM  GAMES,  10  in  aH,  for  $3.50.  express  P I 
east  of  Omaha.  No.  1 board,  4 games,  \ 

If  not  at  your  dealer’s  write  for  rules  t 
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time  to  come,  and  as  the  Com  V'tution  requires  that 
all  taxes  shall  he  levied  uniformly  and  equally, 
the  tariff  system  that  protects  New  England  must 
protect  also  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  our  colonies. 
The  result  will  be,  of  course,  the  promotion  of  com- 
mercial war.  It  is  partly  because  of  our  medueval 
trade  policy  that  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain 
has  flourished  and  become  the  greatest  in  the 
world,  and  it  is  partly  because  the  failure  of  the 
DlNGLEY  bill  as  a revenue  measure  led  English- 
men to  fear  that  we  would  abandon  the  protective 
system,  which  aids  them  so  materially,  that  many 
Englishmen  have  been  urging  us  to  take  the  Phi- 
lippines and  everything  else  in  the  way  of  territory 
that  may  come  in  our  path.  They  confidently  be- 
lieve that  with  new  colonies  we  shall  extend  the  area 
and  lengthen  the  life  of  our  protective  policy,  and 
that  British  commerce  will  be  the  gainer  thereby. 
At  all  events,  an  enormous  increase  of  taxes  and  a 
new  lease  for  the  protective  system  are  probably 
to  be  the  immediate  result  pf  our  colonial  |>oliey. 
The  people  must  pay  for  the  experiment  in  two 
ways:  their  taxes  will  be  increased  and  their  in- 
comes will  be  diminished. 

We  ought  eventually,  also,  to  change  the  char- 
acter of  our  government.  We  ought  not  to  leave 
to  Congress  the  power  to  declare  war,  or  to  the 
Senate  the  power  to  ratify  treaties  or  to  confirm 
appointments.  We  have  abundant  proof  that 
Congress  is  not  the  proper  body  to  deal  with  a 
delicate  question  between  nations,  and  that  its 
power  to  drive  ns  into  war  by  its  insults  of  for- 
eign nations  should  be  taken  away,  while  the 
power  of  the  Senate  over  treaties  makes  negotia- 
tion with  foreign  governments  almost  fruitless.  If 
we  are  to  increase  our  international  complications 
we  should  have  a government  which  can  transact 
international  business  secretly  if  necessary;  at  all 
events,  intelligently,  politely,  and  effectively.  If 
our  boundaries  are  to  touch  those  of  Europeat  their 
sorest  points,  we  ought  to  minimize  the  chances 
of  causeless  wars.  We  know  now  from  General 
Woodford  that  all  the  proposed  results  of  our 
war  with  Spain  could  have  been  obtained  without 
war,  and  that  diplomacy  was  about  to  win  the 
victory  for  us,  when  Congress  slanged  the  country 
into  war.  We  ought  to  take  away  also  the  power 
of  the  Senate  over  appointments,  especially  if  we 
are  to  become  a military  power,  for  we  have  seen 
how  weak  and  ineffective  the  influence  of  the 
Senate  has  made  the  Executive,  and  how  it  has 
tilled  the  army  with  ignorant  and  inexperienced 
youth,  to  the  loss  doubtless  of  many  valuable 
lives.  We  ought  to  have  a stronger  Executive,  a 
better  administrative  force,  for  we  cannot  safely 
intrust  the  power  to  govern  colonies  and  the  op- 
portunity to  incense  foreign  powers  to  heelers  and 


strikers. 

It  will  be  a long  time  before  the  country  will 
come  to  this,  and  in  the  mean  time  it  will  suffer 
by  its  unreadiness  and  the  inherent  weakness  of  a 
system  upon  which  we  will  be  forcing  functions 
and  duties  which  it  was  neter  intended  that  it 
should  perform.  But  the  greatest  suffering  will 
be  at  home  and  in  our  domestic  politics.  Our 
troubles  here  come  from  the  rule  of  corrupt  and 
ignorant  men,  who,  to  speak  generally,  are  in 
politics  for  money-making.  It  seems  to  us  to  be 
the  first  duty  of  every  friend  of  the  country  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  inform  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  to  awaken  the  public  conscience, 
with  a view  of  driving  the  present  race  of  politi- 
cians out  of  power,  so  that  vulgar  commercialism 
shall  no  longer  stain  the  escutcheon  of  the  re- 
public. But  the  first  towards  the  accom- 

plishment of  the  object  kfiould  be  the  restriction 
and  decrease  of  opportunity.  In  taking  on  new 
colonies,  however,  we  are  increasing  opportunity, 
and  enlarging  the  field  for  the  politics  of  cupidity 
and  plunder.  We  are  making  predatory  politics 
more  attractive.  This,  as  we  have  said  will  hurt 
most  at  home,  for  it  will  make  the  fight  against 
bosses  and  bandits  harder  and  longer  Expansion, 
for  the  moment  at  least,  will  strengthen  bad  gov- 

erF?imlly  we  shall  be  discrediting  democratic  gov- 
ernment everywhere.  We  declared  that  our  war 

was  one  of  humanity,  and  we  promised  tl  at  * 
should  not  be  turned  into  one  of  aggrandize  . 
Our  enemies  in  Europe  declared  that  we  we 
sincere,  and  now  they  will  have  occasion  to  believe 
that  their  charge  was  just,  and  that  the  wo.d  of  a 
popular  government  is  not  to  he  Unset.  * 

!n  brief,  are  some  of  U.e  evil*  Uiat  '"»st  7"™ 
us  if  the  Senate  ratifies  such  a treaty  of  peace  as 
our  commissioners  in  Paris  are  trying  ‘ 7; 

In  return  we  shall  ffet  very  little,  not  enough  to 
pay  for  half  .he  expense  of  defending  our  new 
possessions.  The  eost  will  he  enormous  an  dm 
necessary  hut  it  will  not  rum  us.  Iheev.lsn  u< 
we  incur  will  not  destroy  the  republic  nor  put  an 


end  to  the  democratic  experiment.  In  the  end  we 
shall  surmount  our  difficulties;  and,  in  genera- 
tions  of  the  far-distant  future,  humanity  may  be 
the  better  for  what  apparently  we  are  about  to  do 
to-day.  Let  us  hope  so,  at  all  events.  We  firm- 
ly believe  that  government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  for  the  people  is  not  to  perish  from  the 
earth,  even  when  its  chosen  champions  seem  to 
turn  their  hacks  upon  it. 

RITUALISM  IN  ENGLAND. 

Since  1895,  when  the  Salisbury  government 
came  into  office,  the  Church  of  England  has  had  a 
more  disturbing  part  in  English  politics  than  at  any 
other  time  during  this  generation,  and  the  attitude 
of  the  government  towards  the  Church  seems  likely 
to  bring  it  into  as  much  trouble  as  anything  else 
in  its  domestic  policy.  The  clergy  of  the  Church 
of  England  worked  unusually  hard  for  the  Conser- 
vatives at  the  general  election,  and  soon  received 
their  reward  in  the  shape  of  the  Education  Act  of 
1897,  which  practically  provides  that  Church  schools 
shall  be  maintained  entirely  out  of  the  public  trea- 
sury, while  the  clergy  are  left  in  full  and  absolute 
control  of  their  local  management. 

This  was  the  most  retrograde  Parliamentary 
measure  of  this  century,  and  it  has  afforded  the 
Liberal  party  the  best  opportunity  it  is  likely 
to  have  of  assailing  the  domestic  policy  of  the 
Salisbury  administration  at  the  next  general  elec- 
tion. It  was  a concession  to  the  Church  which  has 
aroused  the  non  conformists;  which  has  helped  the 
Liberals  to  detach  themselves  from  the  home-rule 
movement,  because  of  the  support  given  by  the  Na- 
tionalists to  the  Conservatives  in  their  educational 
policy;  and  it  has  done  more  to  unite  English 
Liberals  than  anything  else  that  has  happened 
since  the  great  split  of  1886. 

The  government  has  incensed  the  non -con- 
formists by  its  acts  of  commission.  It  has  aroused 
the  hostility  of  the  Evangelicals  in  the  Church 
of  England,  and  given  a stimulus  to  the  anti- 
ritualistic  agitation,  by  what  the  Evangelicals  re- 
gard as  its  acts  of  omission.  Those  who  are  now 
£ti gaged  in  the  anti-ritualistic  campaign  have  two 
grievances  against  the  government.  They  resent 
its  refusal  to  grant  a royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  appointment  of  High  Church  bishops, 
which  lias  occurred  so  frequently  in  the  course  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  during  which  the  Pre- 
miership has  been  held  either  by  Gladstone  or 
Lord  Salisbury.  They  also  resent  the  refusal  of 
the  government  to  take  any  Parliamentary  action 
to  stay  the  ritualistic  movement. 

As  to  the  facts  concerning  ritualism,  they  are 
not  questioned.  The  movement  is  spreading  all 
over  the  country,  but  especially  in  London  and 
in  the  large  cities,  and  for  five  years  past  it  has 
been  giving  Evangelical  Churchmen  much  con- 
cern. The  clerical  innovators  become  more  daring 
as  the  movement  spreads,  so  that  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  compile  lists  of  churches  at  which  ser- 
vices are  regularly  celebrated  which,  it  is  charged, 
have  not  the  sanction  of  the  prayer-book  and  are 
contrary  to  acts  of  Parliament.  A little  while 
avo  one  of  the  London  newspapers  enumerated 
the  churches  in  the  metropolis  at  which  ritual- 
istic services  are  held,  and  described  in  detail  the 
services  at  several  of  the  more  extreme  churches 
to  show  how  nearly  they  approached  to  those  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  At  many  of  the  London 
churches  the  clergy  now  describe  themselves  as 
priests-  they  speak  of  the  service  in  the  church  as 
mass;  and  some  of  them  preach  the  doctrines  of 
the  real  presence  and  eueharistic  sacrifice.  Vest- 
ments, altar  lights,  and  incense  are  commonly 
used  and  at  some  churches  there  are  holy-water 
stoups  It  is  charged  that  at  scores  of  the  church- 
es of  the  Establishment  in  different  parts  of  Eng- 
land  the  prayer-book  has  ceased  to  be  the  guide  to 
services  and' celebrations;  that  extra  services  are 
instituted,  and  that  little  heed  is  given  to  the  Par- 
liamentary enactments  which  are  supposed  to  reg- 
ulate tiie  conduct  of  the  clergy  in  their  ecclesiasti- 

cal  offices.  . „ * 

The  bishops  have  power  to  prevent  all  de- 
nurtures  from  the  prayer-book  and  the  law.  But 
tl,e  Evangelical  Churchmen  complain  that  the 
bishops  themselves  are  ritualists,  and  instead  of 
checking  the  clergy,  rather  sympathize  with  the 
practices  which  the  anti-ritualists  regard  as  illegal 
and  tending  Homewards.  Despairing  of  help  from 
the  bishops,  the  anti- ritualists  last  session  turned  to 
Parliament.  When  a bill  was  going  through  the 
House  of  Commons,  having  for  one  of  its  objects 
the  prevention  of  the  induction  of  unworthy  clergy- 
men thev  sought  to  add  a clause  which  would  have 
enabled  parishioners  to  veto  the  appointment  of 
extremists  in  ritual.  The  government,  however, 
gave  no  support  to  the  clause,  and  it  was  then  that 


Sir  William  Harcourt,  the  leader  of  the  Liberal 
opposition,  first  began  to  champion  the  cause  of  the 
Flvangelicals,  and  to  associate  himself  actively  with 
the  present  anti-ritualistic  agitation.  Some  curi- 
ous results  have  followed.  The  Evangelical  Church- 
men are  now  appealing  to  non -conformists  for  help, 
and  non-con  form  ists  are  receiving  the  thanks  and 
congratulations  of  Orangemen,  usually  the  extrem- 
ists of  church  and  state  Tories.  The  Evangelicals 
claim  that  the  government  lost  a seat  at  a by- 
election  at  Southport  owing  to  its  apathy  towards 
the  ritualistic  movement;  and  generally  the  whole 
controversy,  the  persistency  of  the  anti-ritualists 
on  the  one  side  and  the  aggression  of  the  ritualists 
on  the  other,  is  forcing  the  Church  of  England  into 
politics  in  an  altogether  unlooked-for  manner. 


FRANCE’S  OPPORTUNITY. 

M.  Brisson  was  turned  out  of  office  because  he 
considered  and  announced  that  the  demand  for  a 
revision  of  the  Dreyfus  trial  could  no  longer  he 
withstood.  The  expulsion  of  his  ministry  for  that 
reason  was  of  course  disgraceful  to  France,  hut 
the  circumstances  greatly  attenuate  the  disgrace. 
The  power  of  the  army  in  bullying  public  men  lias, 
it  is  true,  again  been  exhibited.  The  Minister  of 
War,  who  succeeded  one  minister  guilty  of  what 
may  be  called  oral  forgery  to  bring  about  the 
conviction  of  a culprit,  and  another  who  read  to 
the  legislature  a forged  document  in  order  to  jus- 
tify that  conviction,  showed  himself  worthy  of 
these  predecessors.  He  resigned  to  the  Chamber 
by  way  of  resenting  the  action  of  his  colleagues, 
about  which  they  declare  that  he  had  been  con- 
sulted, and  in  which  he  had  acquiesced.  But  the 
great  thing  is  that  in  a Chamber  packed  against 
revision— for  revision  was  the  issue  upon  which  it 
was  elected — the  anti-revisionists  had  a majority  of 
some  fifty  only,  while  before  Henry’s  forgery  and 
“assisted  suicide”  the  revisionists  could  muster 
but  three  votes  altogether,  while  the  placarding  of 
the  document  which  Henry  afterwards  confessed 
to  have  forged  was  ordered  by  a unanimous  vote. 
That  the  Brisson  ministry  was  dismissed  in  such 
a Chamber  by  so  narrow  a majority  shows  that 
truth  and  reason  are  making  their  way  in 
France. 

The  question  of  revision  has  been  taken  out 
of  politics  by  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassa- 
tion that  Dreyfus  was  improperly  condemned. 
What  is  left  in  politics  is  the  question  whether 
the  chiefs  of  the  army  shall  be  permitted  to  over- 
ride law  and  justice  and  fact  and  reason  in  the 
name  of  the  honor  of  the  army.  Their  conten- 
tion has  been  that  the  honor  of  the  army  forbade 
a French  government  to  admit  that  an  honest 
mistake  might  have  been  made  by  a court  martial. 
In  order  to  prevent  such  an  admission  the  chiefs 
of  the  army,  it  is  now  seen,  have  maintained  and 
protected  the  honor  of  the  army  by  perjury  and 
subornation  of  perjury,  forgery  and  subornation 
of  forgery.  They  have  succeeded  in  bullying  ev- 
ery President  and  every  minister  who  has  been 
in  office  since  the  suspicion  that  Dreyfus  was  im- 
properly convicted  began  to  spread.  Not  a Min- 
ister of  War,  in  particular,  has  held  office  since  who 
has  not  been  either  an  active  accomplice  in  the 
work  of  perverting  justice  and  stifling  truth,  or  ail 
inconceivably  credulous  dupe  of  the  conspirators. 
Not  a chief  of  the  staff,  scarcely  a high  officer  of 
the  staff,  remains  unsmirched.  Generals  in  uni- 
form have  gone  to  court  and,  under  pretence  of 
giving  testimony,  have  directed  verdicts;  while  the 
judges,  who  should  have  rebuked  them,  have  en- 
couraged them  in  putting  the  army  above  the  law. 
Thqone  officer  of  the  general  staff  who  has  shown 
a real  sensitiveness  to  the  honor  of  the  French 
army,  and  has  urged  that  it  be  saved  by  doing 
justice,  is  in  prison  on  a purely  malicious  charge. 

Such  is  the  condition  with  which  the  Dupuy 
ministry  finds  itself  confronted.  The  real  task  of 
that  ministry  is  to  assert  and  maintain  the  suprem- 
acy of  the  civil  power.  It  has  many  advantages 
for  such  a task.  It  would  be  impossible  to  assem- 
ble a ministry  of  experienced  French  politicians 
who  had  not  been  more  or  less  “mixed  up”  with 
the  previous  phases  of  the  Dreyfus  case.  But  not 
one  of  the  new  ministry  can  be  said  to  have  been 
actually  smirched.  President  Faure  is  perhaps 
more  deeply  implicated  than  any  one  of  them,  hut 
he  is  not  likely  to  resist  a clear  declaration  of  the 
public  will.  If  the  ministry  can  induce  the  legis- 
lature to  take  the  ground  that  no  Frenchman  is 
above  the  law,  aud  that  perjury  and  forgery  are 
the  same  crimes  when  committed  by  officers  in  de- 
fence of  the  honor  of  the  army  as  by  other  persons 
from  other  motives,  it  will  have  deserved  well  of 
the  republic.  If  it  cannot  make  this  showing,  the 
republic  will  no  longer  exist,  for  it  will  have  been 
supplanted  by  a military  oligarchy. 
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THE  “BLACK  HAND”  IN  PUERTO  RICO. 

When  you  have  observed  in  the  New  York  papers 
that  a towu  in  Puerto  Rico  lias  been  burned  by  bandits, 
anti  later,  have  seen  the  mail-coaches  between  San  Juan 
and  Pouce  travelling  for  a large  part  of  their  journey 
under  an  armed  guard,  you  will  no  doubt  form  your  idea 
of  the  character  of  the  country  accordingly,  and  straight- 
way wish  to  protest  against  the  removal  of  troops  from 
such  a lawless  and  disorganized  community.  >Y  hen  you 
also  hear  rumors  of  a dreaded  secret  brotherhood, with  the 
name  and  insignia  of  the  “Black  Hand,”  holding  under 
a reign  of  terror  the  mountain  towns  of  Ad  juntas  and 


Utuado,  you  will  perhaps  consider  the  expediency  of  re- 
turning to  its  former  owner  territory  so  unrestful  and 
un  pacified. 

This,  it  will  be  understood,  is  your  conception  of  the 
situation  as  a result  of  your  broad  observation  from  the 
Hotel  luglaterra  in  San  Juan  and  the  Plaza  Cafe  in  Ponce. 
Your  experience  with  the  shopkeepers,  moreover,  may 
tend  to  confirm  your  conviction  that  all  Borinquens  are 
lineal  descendants  of  the  buccaneers. 

This  deduction,  however,  will  be  modified  when  you 
come  to  know  the  Puertoriquefios 
of  the  mountains.  They  are  not, 
you  will  find,  bandits  by  profes- 
sion and  law-breakers  by  choice, 
but  a docile  and  gentle  folk, whose 
kindly  ways  make  your  ponderous 
army  “Colt”  seem  as  useful  and 
appropriate  for  travel  in  their 
country  as  would  be  a dress  waist- 
coat. or  a silk  hat.  The  friendly 
“bueno’  dia’,”  from  the  door  of 
every  cocoa- thatched  ln.it.  is  not 
merely  a greeting,  but  a frank  ex- 
pression of  good  will.  'I'lie  hospi- 
tal itjr  of  the  native  of  the  moun- 
tains is  as  exuberant  as  the  foliage 
that  surrounds  liis  door.  The  ready 
offering  of  fragrant  coffee  and 
aguacates  or  bananas  is  as  spon- 
taneous ns  it  is  acceptable.  Out- 
side of  Ponce  or  San  Juan,  where, 
by-the-way,  the  shopkeepers  are 
largely  Spanish  by  birth  or  sym- 
pathy, one  finds  the  native  not 
only  honest  and  law-abiding,  hut 
peaceable  to  a degree  that  is  sur- 
prising. when  one  considers  the 
fiery  sugar-cuue  ruin  which  is  their 
daily  beverage. 

A chance  stranger  is  somewhat 
puzzled,  having  this  knowledge  of 
the  kindly  nature  of  the  Borinquen, 
to  see  in  the  town  of  Adjuntas 
and  the  surrounding  country  a 
more  sinister  spirit,  evidenced  by 
the  smoking  ruins  of  plantation- 
houses  and  acres  of  coffee-bushes 
cut  close  to  the  ground:  by  entile 
hamstrung  and  left  to  die  by  the 
way-side,  and  families  fleeing  with 
their  household  goods  to  places  of 
safety.  On  an  occasional  door  or 
store  front  appears  a single  black 
print  of  a human  hand.  If  the 
native  Ik;  questioned,  be  responds 
with  a sidelong  glance  and  finger 
on  his  lip. 

“ El  mano  negro,”  lie  whispers. 

A photograph  of  the  grim  sym- 
bol is  obtained  only  after  much 
diplomatic  negotiation  with  the 
owner  of  the  house,  who  is  not 
eager  lo  appear  in  the  light,  of  one 
bearing  evidence  against  the  shad- 
owy Prepuce.  One  learns  that  the 
dreaded  token  on  the  door  is  the 
precursor  of  a masked  baud  coin- 
ing by  night  to  leave  a record  of 
its  visit  written  with  torch  and 
machete  He  hears  of  a woman 
and  child  li  n ked  with  knives  and 
left  for  dead  on  the  Lares  Road;’ 
of  a plantation  owner,  aged  and 
infirm,  hea  en  and  tortured,  his  ears 
cut  off, and,  finally,  in  the  presence 
of  liis  son.  hanged  from  a rafter  in  a 
house,  lie  sees  traces  of  pillage  and 
arson.  All  these  signs  of  violence,  Iv 


though  dispiriting  to  the  soiilurj  traveller,  need  not  change 
his  estimate  of  the  people  formed  in  his  first  ride  over  tile 
mountains.  These  crimes  will  later  assume  their  proper 
place  in  tire  perspective  of  history.  Some  of  them  arc  a 
part  of  tire  outlawry  that  must  needs  atlend  the  close  of  a 
war.  In  most  cases,  however,  what  he  sees  is  merely  a 
rude  balancing  of  accounts.  The  ifems  on  one  side  have 
been  accumulating  for  some  lour  centuries,  and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  the  lower  class  of  PuerlonqtieSos  should 
wish  to  make  a few  additional  entries  before  the  United 
States  closes  the  ledger  permanently. 

It  has  been  the  business  of  tire  Sixth  Massachusetts 
Regiment  to  suppress  this  persecution  of  lire  Spanish  resi- 
dents, and  the  lask  lias  been  by  no  means  an  easy  one.  By 
the  terms  of  the  protocol  only  such  territory  could  be 
occupied  by  the  American  forces  ns  was  ie  facto  in  their 
possession  at  the  time  hostilities  ceased.  The  practical 
result  of  the  agreement  was  that  a hazy  boundary-line  was 
drawn  between  the  Spanish  and  American  outposts.  This 
uncertainty  left  a strip  of  country  some  eight  miles  broad 
entirely  without  protection.  It  is  in  this  district  that  most 
of  the  outrages  have  occurred.  Although  these  have  been 
committed  to  a large  extent  by  irresponsible  negroes  and 
the  lower  class  of  natives,  there  has  been  some  evidence 
of  an  organized  effort  to  drive  the  Spanish  sympathizers 
from  the  island.  The  secret  society  called— from  its  pic- 
turesque method  of  warning  its  victims  — the  “Black 
Hand”  is  a political  organization  known  to  have  existed 
in  the  island  before  the  beginning  of  the  American  war 
with  Spain.  It  had  its  origin,  as  did  the  Mafia  and  Cn- 
morra  of  Sicily  and  Naples,  in  the  necessity  for  the  exist- 
ence of  individual  action  against  the  evils  of  oppressive 
foreign  government.  It  is  known  that  members  of  the 
prevailing  political  party  belong  to  it,  but  it  is  of  course 
difficult  to  ascertain  whether  it  was  actively  identified  with 
either  side  of  the  question  of  autonomy  which  came  before 
the  people  at  their  last  election.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  its  energies  are  at  present  devoted  to  the  business  of 
making  the  island  an  unprofitable  place  of  residence  for 
the  plantation-owners  and  small  merchants  who  have  been 
associated  with  Spanish  misrule  in  the  past.  The  planta- 
tions and  stores  that  have  been  attacked  in  and  about 
Utuado  have  all  belonged  to  Spaniards,  but  one  Puerto- 
riqueno  having  so  far  requested  protection.  In  the  district 
around  Isabella  and  Quebradillas  there  have  been  attacks 
made  on  botli  .native  and  Spaniard,  but  it  is  supposed  that 
these  are  not  attributable  to  the  “ Black  Hand,”  being  be 
yond  the  mountainous  region  which  appears  to  constitute 
its  jurisdiction. 

The  country  between  Adjuntas  and  Utuado  is  admi- 
rably adapted  to  the  purposes  of  brigandage.  Beyond 
Adjuntas  the  roads  are  little  more  than  mountain  trails, 
and  it  is  said  that  a man  can  start  on  foot  from  the  latter 
town  and  arrive  at  Utuado  before  a well-mounted  rider 
can  make  the  same  distance.  This  fact,  together  with  the 
existence  everywhere  of  dense  tropical  foliage  reaching 
to  the  summits  of  the  mountains,  renders  pursuit  of  the 


CAPTURED  BANDITTI -UTUADO. 


XI ASaACUL’SETTS  AT  SUNDAY  SERVICE  IN  THE  TLAZA,  UT 


ADJUNTAS-UTUADO  ROAD— CONSTRUCTED  BY  GENERAL 
STONE  FROM  A SMALL  MOUNTAIN  TRAIL. 


outlaw’s  impracticable  for  American  troops.  Some  twenty 
seven  details,  each  consisting  of  from  two  to  ten  men, 
have  been  sent  out  from  Utuado  to  guard  plantations  and 
make  arrests.  Only  two  of  these  have  had  firing  to  do, 
in  each  of  which  cases  the  bandits 
were  in  the  distance  and  offered 
no  resistance.  These  details  are 
sent  out  when  requests  are  made 
of  Colonel  Rice  for  protection 
and  horses  are  furnished  to  enable 
the  men  to  roach  the  plantations 
threatened.  The  conditions  pre- 
vailing have  made  it  necessary  to 
institute  a system  of  ‘‘sweating,” 
by  which  suspected  members  of 
the  band  are  confined  separately 
and  examined  as  to  their  connec- 
tion with  the  organization  Up  to 
the  30tli  of  September,  thirty-three 
suspects  have  been  confined  in  the 
carcel  in  Utuado.  and  a large  num- 
ber of  native  prisoners  have  been 
held  for  trial  before  the  alcalde  of 
the  town  since;  so  far  as  possible 
there  has  been  no  interference  with 
the  civil  laws  of  the  community. 
The  American  officers  have  found 
these  preliminary  examinations  be- 
fore the  municipal  judiciaries  to  lie 
significantly  lenient.  It  is  thought 
probable  that  the  influence  of  the 
“Black  Hand”  has  filtered  into 
the  civil  administration  and  courts 
of  justice  of  the  island,  so  that  in 
many  cases  the  alcalde,  and  even 
liis  common  council,  are  members 
of  the  society. 

In  add 1 1 ion  to  the  more  violent 
methods  of  harassing  the  Spanish 
residents,  a process  of  isolation  or 
boycott  is  used  against  them,  by 
which  they  arc  prevented  from  pro- 
curing a sufficient  number  of  labor- 
ers to  work  their  plantations.  As 
the  present  month  is  the  season  for 
picking  coffee,  the  dearth  of  plan* 
tation  - workers  is  severely  felt. 
IIow  effective  a native  lioycott  is 
may  be  understood  from  the  feet 
that  a steam- laundry  erected  by 
the  British  consul  in  Arect'X)  is 
now  a rusting  pile  of  neglecten 
machinery  ns  a result  of  this  form 
of  organized  opposition  on  the  pari 
of  Hie  nntives.  In  some  cases 
the  persecution  takes  the  fer® 
of  blackmail,  demanded  by  M 
ters  written  under  the  seal  of  ta 
“ Black  Hand.” 

When  the  town  of  Utuado  was 
first  occupied  by  our  tmops  tae 
order  was  issued,  as  usual,  tliai  au 
arms  should  be  taken  from 
citizens  of  the  town  and  'r0,n.. 
inhabitants  of  the  surrounding 
country  wherever  weapons 
encountered.  It  was  found  • 
essary  to  modify  this  order,  as 
Spanish  residents  would  be 
out  the  means  of  defending 
lives  and  property  from  th 
lT A DU.  tucks  of  the  outlaws,  momenta^ 
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feeding  the  poor  at  noon-an  every-day  occurrence. 
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„nod  fustic  and  other  woods  she  lias  assets  of  prodigious 
wood,  lusii  . „ „ e commissioners  say,  there 

Vftl  ...  to  us  no  kto  i d for  despondency  ns  to  the  future 
appears  to  u^o  grom  possible  failure  of  the 

°f  J""b:Sus?n  or  on  general  considerations, ” and  this 
sugai  SUp ported  by  the  fact  that  last  year 

rSndC1 S£!X  difficulty,  to  raise  a loan  in 

* 'two  hundred  fSKiSfaS  ^Z-n  Smaffworth  having?  Even  to  Great  Brin 

°f„t,^g,mS^^io^oT^?^^  Se ‘‘honors  mentmns  - J^M.v  John  - 


„t  fail  to  raise  the  painter  in  the  estimation  of  his  Id- 
„r hose  Cl.7.ens»  horn  the  To  those  « »1»  J!,T|ieWin,iow  «f  »e  ^ in  soft  grays  and 


of  those  citizens  whom  the  >teclj0I1  To  those  was  also  -The  Window -seat.”  He  is * j-  jn  soft*  grays  and 

believe  were  in  need  ' ? ence  „f  American  sok  ters  f f G)  w_  and  this  picture,  pa  personal  expires- 

gtven  the  secrnit)  hi  Pf  # iftil  of  Ameiicu—  browns  and  whites . ha  th  p Ulft  is  n,e  one  cltar- 

t^hVtwo  hundred  or  more  **  ™ ““  different  units  that  make 


o?' nie  First  nnd-proved  ^^^^“mett.ions  " are  “ The  ¥ 

tS\r*P35»“ 

r ^roftep»^^“K,^Kra;'  aSo  SnnrnL^^^t1^  ^^\ior^ 

k l'f  • , ,,  a -eessarv  waste  of  lime  or  amim mtiou.  VV  ten  g ^ U|e  |aUev  represents  the  senuni  A h u n d re d y ea  ]t  llay  thcre  is  not  a pound 

•*>  - B"d  ™m' ,n-^ »t  £800,000!  And 


[hafl’rivate  Elwanls  rf ^^snanishToops  from  the  sitting  Ve,orl“  ^^“LhtTtid  made  the  shadows  liimt- 
merican  forces  of  the 


Since  the  withdrawal  »f  “,e  “>’»  merican  forces  of  the 
island,  and  ‘'“..^“^mSiJtatoingorder,  it  is  reasonably 
mire  responstbihty  of  maiuunti  of  violence  on  tl.e  part  of 
,o  be  expected  that  further  a empted.  Considering 

the  “Black  "^  '“"  e^uts  a combination  of  geo- 

the  fact  thlU,aic  c , ^umstnnces  highly  favorable  to 
graphical  “nd.  "“,™J  ias  been  on  the  whole,  a remarks- 
lawless  pursuits,  thoie  has  tat  ■ naturally  to 

trie  freedom  from  those  oonditions  wh.eu  Hund>.. 

' 1 in  the 


v-earTeieVwo  Products  were  valued  at  £800, 000!  And 
year  these  i lmving  fftiletl.  Jamaica  makes  good 
“°eW'£  gap  in  heftVvenue  by  fruit.  Twenty  years  ago 
It  « as  not  enough  fruit  exported  to  be  worth  a separ 
ate  line  to  he  official  schedule  of  products.  Last  year  it 
ale  line  in  ciorlimr’  Here,  then,  are  three  facts 

wiuy.  vi  f f - ^^haare  convincing  as  to  the  buoyancy  of  Jamaican  re- 

wire.”  something  of  the  «hKg*rec  fn  tlle  face  of  the  astonishing  range  of 

find  in  ms  i>rea*«-  . A Kirl  turns  her  head  soinces - ^ affr:cu}turai  ’■  industries  which  the  island  can 

same  graciousness  of  expre  s,  . a g is  curved  a •!?  ^ ^ f it  wcr(.  to  go  the  way  of  cotton 

towards  ns  as  she  .steps  up  the  *“«.  _ The  }oae  0f  the  show  w .11  say  Jlmt  « *.  ^ , „f  J*.  „f  revenue? 


-i'“f£S"oS??")=ss::r,fi; 


forward,  one  hand  holds  ill  ' cterislic8  are  tlie  grace, 
picture  is  silvery  gtay . young  girlhood.  Frank 

refinement,  and  ptquancy  o fRsh  you  'g  fc  beftUtiful  atull. 

W’  BC'’S!!,r„d9tlds  ti'mJ in  a wo,,d.fc , Frederick  D.  Freer 


lliai  n uuit  v»v,iv  e>~  — -j 
and  sugar  it  would  lie  at  the  end  of  its  means  of  revenue 
“Bue  Mountain”  coffee  holds  its  own  against  all 
“ fl.o  markets  of  tlie  world.  Jamaica  clioeoiate 
•^  “i.n.nnl.le  excellence;  in  pimento  (allspice)  it  has 
a monopoly; 

S!^omaitescigars^de=h^U.ego«rr 


i oMjrilViant  tulips  comes  from  George  grapes  delicious;  of  the  value  of  the  kola- 

■H“m.Vv«y  . « »»d(  Fessar  M»g  i-  ‘KC" 


^Snr?o^"durS’«^^rtheteaisex 

****»%*£%  =.  of  noontlay  lf  tulips  comes  Lorn  Geo,  ge  sutk  . g.  , „„  AMiHoua;  of  the  value  of  the  ho, a 

politic.  The  tatter  ch^  »pi«c»^ the  i is  a two.  Hitohcoc 
servation  made  hy^a  local ^paper. 1 that ^ ^ «ig,„  ., 
edged 

^ SaSttSr  |S=5rISS: 

which  allows  the  painter  in  one  of  bw  mood*  J ‘ .t50o,0«0  speaks  aufflciently.  Tii-inp.  Jamaica  is. 


s — bamboo, 
-products  of 
ips,  may  any 
anything  of 

s? ofj=»:^e;^-- 

erty  and  justice.’’  ^ Han.txow  - * - ft 

ART  in  PITTSBURG  • ceriaiuiy  n*<=  .‘  “ y v 

pissiisis 

3S“£1=^SbjS  SssiaSrSSSj 

sasss==sis»  liISfesis 

reasonableness  of  size  > , t ad,  one  ca„  be  • and  bottling  tor  expo,  v v„v%eMnllv.  it  has  struck 

hundred  and  for  y-  o.  r exh.b its.  so  that  ^ Mei 


^ emprise  Jatnaica. 

sr*ssKS5?^a« 


THE  WEST  INDIES. 

[SrxetAL  CoRRKseoxnxxcs  or  “Harpkr’s  Wekklv.”] 

IS  JAMAICA  WORTH  HAVING? 

Kingston,  Jamaica,  October  Si,  1898. 
I*  the  United  States .it -is  the present «»»  ‘3; 


Europe.  Au  mii  u.uou  w-  . 

Varied  and” at  the  same  time  summarizing  so  compelcly 
the  art  tendencies  of  today  is  H CAmx  ' 

S.at!,hlf.tn.U?t'^ 

year  “ that  the  inTroduction  of  1 foreign  demml  was  a 

But  in  the  same  breath  it  is  asserted  that  our  native  ail 
has  passed  this  stage,  and  can  hotd  ns  otvn  ii.  the  world 
lf  so,  why  need  it  fear  competition?  As  a matter  ot  tact, 

SrKth  ;eul!ySeintheprt 



Xff,widyul"‘pS“  they  buy  their  if  rat  and  teamrt  ^Ts^l’lcnt  coudusions  of  the  report  were  set  forth  in  the 

S S'WS  S .frerp,wt  tmw I- 

to  visit  the  exhibition.  This  is  the  drat.nct.ve  feau  e_  f co"nmissioners,  addressing  her  Majesty.  “ ev- 

1 ‘ijsfijgs  "i?n^s*”-and  u,at  lhc  crisi9 wW be  m 

This  gnivestidement^wentonttotlm  world  w.thont 


ami  bottling  for  export  hour  « ,)a3  8truck 

foodstuffs  for  stock?  Tenso  t musands of  pound  worth 
of  bananas  are  annually  thrown  a a>  ^ 


“ In  the  United  States  .it  is  the  present  fjvshio^ to  say.  ^JjJ^Se^pSTSri.  cattle,  »d  P 

> S22SSS S 

The  explanation  of  the  misconception  as  to  us  solvency  lis  aByery  interesting  fact  « I““ 

^afefHSsfswsga 

and  the  consequence  is  that , tlie  wj*  |10rsesv  seldom 
remarkably  hardy  and  useful  ^ ntje  t0  a degree, 

over  fifteen  hands,  but  game  a fS  , Mules,  too, 
The  climate  and  feed  suit  horses  p X*  gtarDjna  are 
of  great  grit  an"  apparent  « »«»i-  *«»  prj 

bred  in  the  island  £3®  .g  demand  for  draught- 

jt  a single  animal.  Now  urn  ei^  ^ present  there 


enmen^of'the  people  hyshowing  them  the  best  that  is  * -or  few  yea^J^  tQ  ^ willlout  for  a single  — . S ow  Urn  demano  ^ ^ 

being  done  everywhere,  thereby  broadening  their  know  - Jin  g facts,  .ind  1 myself  was  not.  aware,  until  I an.mals  fa.  exeteds  U-  *hkPis5land  that  tries  to  n« 

ledge,  stimulating  discernment,  and  preparing  them  to  an)  q J fe  bulky  report,  that  the  commissioners  is  no  establishmen  effectual  manner,  bt 

sanelv  and  fully  understand  the  work  of  then-  own ^ mem  ca  ^ore  Jxrl'JtUd  Jamaica  from  the  danger  the  tie  maud li«j  al  > pai(i  for  Jamaican  Worses 

An  understanding  public  is  as  necessary  to  the  spread  jk m\  an  ding  over  the  rest  of  the  West  when  we  cimsu lei  the  pi  ices  Indies  and  he 

pif-  ^^'Ht^igitt^Ftmtheisian^virlmdiy  as  racedtotses  they  go  ail  over  i r ,w  and  of  food, 

. ® . „r  „vt.,»wln.l  rnmniirison  of  maUV  itieXliaU 


ly  as  race-horses  they  go  all  over  the  0f  food, 

"S«ef;-,s5S  SS!HSsS; SIS $£s 

i-:=»is:3s:~:sssii  mg2sm^.*£z 

111  Hie  planes  of  ttic  landscape  produced  tiy  mtervenimr 
layers  of  atmospliere.  The  effect  is  an  absolutely  rail 
fu'l  renresentatiou  of  nature,  not  in  tlie  sense  of  ta  in g pi 

ssTttsrsps £ HSisiS;® 

«r«SH5=s:^aS 


of  a svinpaliu  tic  observer.  It.  is  creative  in  a true  sense. 

The  human  quality  is  hardly  so  apparent  in  the  silver- 
medal  picture  of  (Tiilde  Hassam,  entitled  “ Tltc  Sea. 
Tliis  is  rather  an  example*  mainly,  if  not  quite  entirely,  of 
technique,  of  the  exceeding  skill  with  which  warm  light 
a ,tl  shadows  are  depicted  and  a brilliant  intricacy  of 
b autifol  color  is  obtained.  It  is  unquestionably  lovely 
ami  ma-ierful,  but  it  does  not  make  a particularly  per- 
sonal appeal  to  the  observer.  Mr.  Hassam  works  iu  the 
met  1,0*1  <>f  Mom-1.  la\in<r  on  his  color  unmixed  in  sep- 
arate lu-U'li  stiokes,  which  at  the  requisite  distance  do 
their  own  blending,  lint  in  its  vigor  and  almost  brusque 
decision  ids  style  is  distinctly  his  own.  This  picture  can 


o looked  upon  in  these  colo 

as  a maievedent  ogre,  and  when  the  royal  commis- 
sioners speak  of  imminent  catastrophe  they  mean  the 
collapse  of  sugar  cultivation  under  competition  with 
Cuba,  Puerto  Kico.  and  Haiti  in  American  occupation. 
But  in  this  direction  the  black  shadow  of  coining  events 
docs  not  darken  the  Jamaican  prospect.  Sugar  lias  al- 
ready. in  recent  years,  dropped  from  being  over  70  per 
cent!  of  her  total  export  value  to  be  about  20  per  cent. 
But  in  the  same  period  fruit  has  risen  from  nothing  at 
all  to  be  nearly  70  per  cent,  of  the  total!  And  Jamaica 
lias  the  advantage  over  all  the  other  colonics  of  numer- 
ous subsidiary  industries— coff.  c,  cocoa,  pimento,  ginger, 
among  them — all  ot  which  arc  profit  able  to-day  and  capa- 
ble of  immense  extension  in  the  future,  while  in  her  log 


n of  government,  * uteoiex 

Inti-rest'oticitpitnl  if  run  with  American  or  Attntra  . 
periencc  and  enterprise.  li  li  n I have  refer1, ‘d 

Very  Briefly  anti  only  in  one  d,,^t1""  i nd8and  li'«ls 
to  several  features  which,  with  the  P10,!  to  An“ri<'a." 
at  work — ami  I would  give  the  P ™ „„,«rk«We 

investors  as  likely  to  make  the  htst  of  ,|ia  qucs- 

island— miglit  ; a long  way  town n*  wort!,  lia'-tW 
lion  of  the  worth  of  Jamaica  That  it  ' „f 
even  as  it  is,  and  to  England,  haul  ly  iwci  Statfk 

while  if  it  were  in  the  possession  >la  V”a  ia  not  hv 
Americans  would  soon  discover  Ul' , , 'f  tllL,  re.l'out'1"1 
any  means  “liankrupt.  and  ,»  (»>  hP11^.  puving  torn 
itics  of  Cilia  and  Puerto  liteo)  worth  j{OBi,nsoS. 
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jVf  WORLD 

According  to  tlie  Vienna  correspondent  of  the  London 
Daily  News,  Mark  Twain  1ms  announced  his  conversion 
by  the  Czar  to  a belief  in  the  possibility  of  putting  an  end 
lo  war.  The  announcement  was  made  in  a speech  before 
the  Society  of  the  Friends  of  Peace,  in  Vienna.  Mr. 
Clemens  spoke  in  English,  and  the  despatch  says,  “The 
speech  was  not  interpreted  to  the  assembly,  because  the 
government  representative  doubted  that  all  Mr.  Clemens 
said  would  bear  translation.”  That  is  a little  vague. 
Were  the  translators  doubtful  of  their  ability  to  turn 
Mark's  vernacular  into  German,  or  was  it  that  our  fellow- 
countryman  was  too  frank  in  revealing  his  impressions? 
If  he  will  send  his  speech  home,  readers  will  be  found 
for  it. 

It  would  appear  that  the  outbreak  of  the  Pillager  Ind- 
ians was  a successful  effort.  Indian-Commissioner  Jones 
reports  that  they  had  two  just  grievances.  The  whites 
who  are  their  neighbors  cheat  them  out  of  their  timber, 
and  are  enabled  to  do  it  more  easily  by  the  bad  system 
which  hitherto  has  governed  the  sale  of  this  timber. 
The  Commissioner  hopes  to  have  the  system  bettered. 
The  other  grievance  is  that  Indians  have  been  brought  as 
witnesses  before  the  United  States  court,  two  hundred 
miles  from  home,  and  have  been  turned  loose,  after  testi- 
fying, without  fees,  or  means  of  getting  home.  The  Pil 
lagers  having  brought  their  wrongs  to  public  notice  by 
their  fight,  are  in  a way  to  have  them  redressed,  though 
it  appears  that  they  hardly  intended  to  go  as  far  as  they 
did,  and  the  fighting  seems  to  have  been  due  to  misap- 
prehension rather  than  to  deliberate  purpose*.  As  usual, 
the  mischief  was  made  by  rascally  white  civilians,  and  the 
sufferers  have  been  the  Indians,  and  the  soldiers  and  of- 
ficers of  the  United  States  army. 

Lady  Theodore  Martin,  better  known  as  Helen  Faucit, 
actress,  made  last  week  a dignified  exit  from  the  world’s 
stage.  She  was  in  many  particulars  a notable  member  of 
her  profession,  being  a successful  performer  not  only  outlie 
stage  but  off  it,  and  winning  high  renown  and  rewards  in  her 
profession  without  the  sacrifice  of  her  personal  happiness. 
She  was  born  as  long  ago  ns  1819,  both  her  parents  beiug 
actors  of  note.  Her  early  teachers  in  her  profession  were 
Macready  and  William  Farron.  She  began  her  stage 
career  in  1834,  made  her  first  appearance  in  London  in 
1836,  and  from  that  lime  until  her  marriage,  in  1851,  to 
Theodore  Martin,  was  a favorite  actress  throughout  Great 
Britain.  In  1837  she  joined  Macready ’s  company,  and 
became  leading  lady  to  that  eminent  actor,  playing  for 
fourteen  years  chiefly  under  his  management,  with  credit, 
profit,  and  high  distinction.  After  her  marriage  her  dra- 
matic appearances  became  more  irregidar.  but  she  con- 
tinued on  the  stage  until  1876,  and  indeed  made  one  or 
two  public  appearances  after  that.  She  had  great  beauty 
and  great  intelligence,  and  a personal  character  which 
helps  one  to  understand  why  her  greatest  impersonations 
were  Juliet . Beatrice,  Constance,  Imogen , Portia,  and  Rosa- 
lind—all  Shakespearian  women.  Her  book  On  Some  of  the 
Female  Characters  of  Shakespeare  is  a work  of  note.  It  is 
doubtless  Mr.  Winter  who,  in  the  Tribune,  speaks  of  her 
as  “always  adequate  to  all  that  is  essentially  noble  in 
womanlike  characters,  so  that  she  could  greatly  express 
a great  and  pure  ideal.”  , . . 

Her  later  years  were  devoted  to  literature  and  society, 
and,  as  the  wife  of  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  poet,,  and  biog- 
rapher of  the  Prince  Consort,  she  became  a true  ornament 
of  the  best  society  in  England. 


cruel  to  the  natives,  neither  civilized,  nor  picturesque  in 
their  uncivilization,  nor  righteous  in  their  conduct.  He 
discriminated  between  them  and  the  Dutch,  who  are  civ- 
ilized, though  slow.  He  held  it  to  be  preposterous  to  let 
the  Boers  have  anything  to  do  with  polities  anywhere 
where  British  interests  were  concerned. 

It  is  a handy  thing  to  have  the  convictions  of  one’s 
courage,  and  in  that  particular  Mr.  Kipling,  like  our  own 
Roosevelt,  seems  to  he  abundantly  blessed.  Some  per- 
sons have  been  shocked  by  his  poem  about  the  hunter  nnd 
the  bear  (published  some  weeks  ago  in  Literature),  in 
which  he  scoffs  with  sweeping  derision  at  the  Czar's  peace 
projects,  and  advocates  pounding  Russia  efficaciously  on 
the  head  the  first  good  chance.  That  poem  is  a product 
of  the  same  state  of  mind  as  these  later  deliverances.  The 
man  believes  in  the  good  old  rule,  in  Bismarck’s  way,  iu 
smiting  the  Philistines  and  harrying  the  Hittites,  and  in 
leaving  excuses  and  justification  to  be  worked  out  by  tlie 
future  historian  at  his  leisure. 

A line  in  the  Weekly  Inst  week  told  of  the  death  of 
Colonel  George  E.  Waring,  from  yellow  fever,  on  the 
morning  of  October  29,  four  days  after  bis  return  from 
Cuba.  When  lie  readied  New  York  on  the  Yucatan  he 
was  up  and  about,  but  complained  of  malaria.  He  went 
home  to  his  apartment  on  Second  Avenue,  expecting  to 
start  next  day  for  Washington.  But  on  Wednesday  he 
was  not  so  well  and  kept  his  bed,  and  on  Thursday  it  was 
ascertained  that  he  had  yellow  fever.  His  recovery  was 
expected,  until  Friday  night,  when  his  symptoms  became 
alarming. 

He  has  been  mourned  in  a very  unusual  degree.  Every 
one  in  New  York,  and  tens  of  thousands  of  persons  out 
of  New  York,  knew  him  or  knew  about  him,  and  felt 
that  his  death  was  a catastrophe  in  which  they  were  per- 
sonally concerned.  Socially  lie  was  a delightful  man  and 


COLONEL  GEORGE  E.  WAKING,  JR- 
Born  July  4,.  1838.  Died  October  29,  1898. 


More  thought  than  votes  lias  been  bestowed  tills  fall  on 
tlie  doings  of  the  Citizens'  Union.  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  tlmt  because  that  parly  is  a public  nuisance  it  is 
not  doing  its  business  well.  Its  aim  is  political  Muca- 
tion.  If  it  believes  that  more  education  may  be  diffused 
by  beating  a good  candidate  than  by  electing  bun  it  wi 
go  in,  hammer  and  Longs,  to  bent  him.  When  Parnell 
entered  Parliament,  tlie  Irish  home-rule  party,  under  the 
leadership  of  Butt,  was  merely  deprecative.  It  accom- 
plished mulling.  Parnell’s  policy  was  to  make  the  parly 
the  greatest  nuisance  possible  to  the  British  governme  , 
and  to  keep  at  it  until  something  happened.  Pursuing 
that  policy  he  accomplished  a great  deal.  The  apparent 
belief  of  the  Citizens'  Union  that  there  was  more  educ  - 
tion to  be  got  out  of  the  election  of  Crokers  man  than  out 
of  the  election  of  Roosevelt  was  not  necessarily  an  un- 
reasonable belief.  Half  a loaf  ts  better  than  no  b lead  . but 
the  Imlf-loaf  diet  gets  tiresome  after  a while,  and  dttcr- 
mined  men  may  prefer  to  forego  it  and  live  on  herb,  for 
a lime,  if  there  seems  to  be  a chance  by  so  doing  to  win 
square  meals  in  the  end. 

There  is  interesting  reading  in  the  interview  with  Rud- 
yard  Kipling  reported  by  Sir  Edward  Russel1  of  the  Liv^ 

erpool  Pont,  the  gist  of  which  was  gn  ■ . nub- 

October  81.  Kipling  is  very  chary  about -talk' ng  P“® 
lication,  and  it  does  not  seem  Rulf,  C'CH"  6 ,^t  f„r  Slr 

Rhodes,  for  whom  Kipling  expressed  the  warmest  s>m> 

the  nonsense  of  talk  about  inhumanity  m him. 

Rhodes  had  in  a public  sense  any  morals,  KtPlin= 
w have  answered  that  Rhodes  "tML 

WeaitisTCap"Jrei”l°zaUon,  ‘t^nk 

well  as  in  private  life,  the  J^neeSSce  was 

favor  of  everything  bemgl.led,  and 
tnjii  ' ‘K  f f „v„ntriiiinD'  nroeressive.  liiu 


had  a very  large  acquaintance,  with  whom  lie  was  ex- 
ceedingly popular.  So  his  death  lias  brought  grief  to  an 
unusual  number  of  friends,  and  besides  that  has  brought 
a regret  which  has  a strong  infusion  of  grief  in  it  to  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  knew  him  only  by  his 
works  He  changed  the  whole  appearance  and  atmos- 
phere of  New  York,  making  it  handsomer,  healthier,  and 
nlensantcr  Parents  were  grateful  to  him  as  a map  who 
Eld “ade  the*  children's  lives  safer.  He  had  worked  as 
1 nrd  and  as  successfully,  or  more  so,  for  the  poor  as  for 
the  .“cl.  Every  one  in  New  York  knew  that  we  owed 
clean  streets  to  Waring,  and  a very  large  proportion  of 
fiiVifla  vvlio  knew  it  were  giateful.  ...  . , * <• 

Iiis  work  as  (lie  organizer  and  administrative  head  of 
tlie  Street-Cleaning  Department  under  Mayor  Strong  is  so 
f'  mmis  that  bis  other  good  works  are  in  some  danger  of 
, : „ overshadowed.  It  is  worth  remembering  that  he 
was  chosen  for  that  place  on  tlie  strength  of  his  high  rep- 
utation -is  a sanitary  engineer  and  ns  a man  wlio  could  lo 
d ffleu  t Things  tfo  was  born  in  Poundridge.  New  York, 
fi  1833  and  was  educated  in  Poughkeepsie,  where  lie 
studied  engineering,  agriculture,  and  agricultural  .chem- 
istrv  When  he  was  twenty -one  he  went  leetuiing  on 
agriculture  in  Vermont  and  Maine,  and  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Horace  Greeley,  who  made  him  manager  of  his 

E employment  planted  the  two  rows  of  elms  on  the 

^ When  the  war  broke  out  he  went  to  it  as  Major  of 
the  Garibaldi  Hussars.  Later  lie  helped  to  raise  the 
Fourth  Missouri  Cavalry  and  was  made  « Colonel  and 
served  as  a Colonel  till  the  war  ended.  In  1837  he  be 
mnnaffer  of  the  Ogden  farm  near  Newport,  wheie 
he  lived  and  studied  and  practised  Iiis  Prof*?®j^40inMe 
years.  He  became  so.  well  known  as  a mastei  of 
problems  and  as  a sanitary  engineer  that  in  1878, 
vellow  fever  broke  out  in  Memphis,  w"?,ci^dwork  so 
city  to  devise  a system  of  drainage.  He  did  n s wont  s 
well  under  a system  of  ills  own  devising  that  Mem 
nliis  was  changed  from  the  nnhealtluest  of  ihe  boulliein 
riues  to  a comparatively  salubrious  place.  Many  oLhci 
cities  in  the  South  and  elsewhere  have  since  adopted  his 
system  which  provides  for  tlie  separation  of  house-drain 
age  from  surface -drainage.  After  serving  as  a penal 
agent  of  Ihe  tenth  census,  he  became  a membei  of  the * 
' Si  Board  of  Health.  He  began  his  work  as  Street- 
Cleaning  Commissioner  in  New  T ork  in  Jan  } , 


and,  after  three  yrears  of  splendid  achievement,  was  turned 
out  of  office  as  a consequence  of  Croker’s  victory  last 
year.  On  October  2 he  was  appointed  head  of  the  com- 
mission to  select  camp  sites  in  Cuba,  and  to  arrange  for 
sanitary  improvements  there.  He  paid  special  attention 
to  the  problem  of  cleaning  Havana,  and  there  is  some  com- 
fort in  the  news  that  his  report  on  that  important  matter 
was  practically  finished,  and  that  the  conclusions  which 
he  reached  are  available  for  government  use. 

Colonel  Waring  was  a very  agreeable  writer.  Long  ago 
he  published  some  civil-war  stories  under  the  title  of 
Whip  and  Spur,  as  well  as  other  sketches,  but  of  late  years 
his  writing,  as  well  as  all  his  work,  has  been  in  the  line 
of  his  profession.  His  work,  though  of  immense  value  to 
his  fellow  countrymen,  had  not  enriched  him.  He  died 
in  the  service  of  the  country,  at  the  height  of  his  reputa- 
tion, but  without  having  accumulated  even  such  a fortune 
as  would  avail  for  the  modest  support  of  his  widow.  The 
proposal  that  comes  from  ex-Mayor  Strong,  that  a fund 
should  be  raised  in  bis  memory  for  Mrs.Waring’s  benefit, 
is  timely  and  suitable,  and  is  likely  to  find  prompt  and 
cordial  support  from  thousands  of  citizens  wlio  feel  them- 
selves to  be  Colonel  Waring’s  debtors. 


It  is  announced  that  the  troubled  state  of  European 
politics  will  compel  the  German  Emperor  to  cut  short  his 
visit  to  Palestine.  lie  has  changed  his  plan  so  as  to  leave 
out  his  proposed  visits  to  Jericho,  Nazareth,  and  the  Sea 
of  Galilee,  but  bis  chief  errand  is  already  accomplished. 
On  Saturday,  October  29,  he  readied  Jerusalem,  entering 
the  city  through  the  Jaffa  gate  to  the  music  of  brass  bands 
and  the  roar  of  Turkish  guns.  From  the  Tower  of  David 
he  and  the  Empress  proceeded  on  fool  to  the  Church  of 
the  Holy  Sepulchre,  where  they  were  received  by  the 
Greek,  Catholic,  and  Armenian  clergy,  who  share  ihe 
charge  of  that  sacred  place.  The  Patriarchs  praised  Wil- 
liam for  his  piety,  and  later  received  his  acknowledgments 
in  the  form  of  decorations.  Undoubtedly  lie  would  gladly 
have  decorated  the  Apostles  also  if  he  had  arrived  in  time. 
Returning  from  the  church  the  Emperor  received  a popu- 
lar ovation,  palm  branches  beiug  strewn  in  his  path,  accord- 
ing to  the  immemorial  custom  of  the  country. 

On  Monday  morning  be  raised  the  German  flag  on 
Mount  Zion,  on  a piece  of  ground  given  to  him  by  the 
Sultan,  and  notable  as  the  traditional  site  of  the  former 
home  of  the  Virgin.  This  land  the  Emperor  placed  in 
charge  of  the  representatives  of  his  Roman  Catholic  sub- 
jects, and  telegraphed  to  the  Pope  his  assurances  to  that 
effect. 

On  Tuesday  came  the  consecration  of  the  Church  of 
the  Redeemer,  the  special  occasion  of  his  journey.  He 
walked  to  the  church  in  the  white  uniform  of  the  German 
Guards,  the  Empress  with  him,  and  both  wearing  many 
decorations.  At  the  close  of  the  splendid  and  impressive 
ceremonies  of  dedication  he  read  an  address  acknowledg- 
ing the  obligations  of  the  German  people  to  the  religion 
of  Christ,  and  recording  his  desire  for  the  promotion  of 
peace  on  earth.  . . 

It  is  related  that  the  Emperor  is  the  first  Christian  who 
has  been  permitted  to  visit  the  tomb  of  David  since  1187, 
that  tomb  being  one  of  the  most  sacred  shrines  of  the 
Mohammedans. 


The  status  of  the  peace  negotiations  in  Paris  as  the 
Weekly  goes  to  press  is  that  the  American  commission- 
ers have  announced  that  their  government  intends  to  take 
all  the  Philippines,  and  is  willing  to  become  responsible 
to  Spain  for  a sum  of  money  equal  to  the  actual  expendi- 
tures of  Spain  for  the  advantage  of  the  islands  and  the 
good  of  the  people  who  live  in  them.  A large  part  of  the 
Philippine  debt  of  $40,000,000  was  incurred  for  expenses 
in  putting  down  rebellions,  and  all  that  our  commissioners 
refuse  to  assume.  The  Spanish  commissioners  have  com- 
municated the  American  proposition  to  Madrid.  The  ex- 
pectation is  that  the  Spanish  government  will  refuse  to 
entertain  it,  and  that  a serious  hitch  in  negotiations  will 
result.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  question  of  the 
assumption  of  any  part  of  the  Cuban  debt  by  our  govern- 
ment is  still  unsettled,  except  so  far  as  the  firm  attitude 
of  our  commissioners  on  that  point  may  be  considered  as 
conclusive.  . . 

It  is  worth  noting,  as  a comment  on  the  position  or  our 
commissioners,  that  Mr.  Mayo  IV.  Hazel  tine,  an  ardent 
annexationist,  well  known  from  his  long  association  with 
the  New  York  Sun,  contributed  to  the  October  number 
of  the  North  American  Review  an  article  in  which,  dis- 
cussing the  Philippine  question,  he  held  that  the  Presi- 
dent, by  agreeing  to  the  terms  of  the  protocol,  abandoned 
our  right  to  hold  the  Philippines  as  conquered  territory, 
aud  “ put  the  retention  of  all  the  islands  by  us  out  of  the 
question,  unless  some  consideration  should  be  tendered 
which  would  be  regarded  in  Madrid  as  quid  pro  quo. 
Mr.  Hazel  line  thought  that  a fair  price  for  the  Philippines 
would  be  the  assumption  of  ihe  whole  Philippine  debt 
and  about  one-fifth  of  ihe  Cuban  debt,  or  in  all  about 
oue  hundred  million  dollars.  Our  commissioners,  under 
instructions  from  Washington,  seem  to  intend  to  drive 
a very  much  harder  bargain  than  that.  The  apparent 
sentiment  of  the  administration  that  the  Philippines  are 
worth  very  little  to  us  may  find  more  sympathy  in  this 
country  than  the  determination  to  get  them  cheap. 

The  British  navy  spent  a good  part  of  last  week  in 
rolling  up  its  sleeves— first  by  way  of  impressing  Fiance 
with  the  expediency  of  moderating  her  claims  to 'terri- 
tory in  Africa;  next,  to  restrain  the  propensity  of  Russia 
to  grab  another  port  in  the  Far  East.  It  seems  that  Rus- 
sia; finding  Great  Britain  busy  with  France  over  the 
Fashoda  question,  occupied,  on  October  15,  the  town  of 
Niu  cliwang,  on  the  Liau-ho  River,  in  ihe  province  ot 
Liau-tung.  On  November  2 all  the  British  war-ships  at 
Wei  hai-wei  cleared  for  action.  No  doubt  something 
will  come  of  all  this  activity  ; but  no  doubt,  also,  it  will 
be  somethiug  diplomatic,  and  not  war. 


The  French  Court  of  Cassation  has  granted  the  apjdi- 
ition  for  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  court  martial,  but  has 
ot  as  yet  consented  to  the  release  of  the  prisoner  pend  - 
)g  the  revision  of  his  case.  It  is  probable  that  the  new 
iqiiiry  will  be  secret.  The  court  lias  authority  to  sum 
ion  any  witness  in  France,  aud  to  command,  if  it  chooses, 
ie  presence  of  the  accused.  It  could  have  turned  the 
latter  over  to  a second  court  martial,  and  that  it  did  not 
o that  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  a gain  f"i  Dreyfus 

E.  8.  Martin. 
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“EARLY  SPRING  IN  NEW  ENGLAND  ’’-Dwight  W.  Tu\on. 
Awarded  Medal  of  the  First  Claes,  carrying  with  it  an  Award  of  $1500. 


“TIIE  WINDOW-SEAT.’— Alrxani>kk  Roouk. 

Awarded  Medal  of  the  Third  Class,  carrying  with  it  an  Award  of  $500. 


“THE  SEA." — Cun. up  Hawaii. 

Awarded  Medal  of  the  Second  nna- 

" ( ,ni*6’  c«rymg  with  It  an  Award  of  fiooo. 


“THE  SHEPHERD.”— E.  A.  Wai.* 
Awarded  Honorable  Mention. 


PICTURES  AWARDED  HONORS  AT  TITF  Tmnn  „.... 

third  annual  EXHIBITION  OP  THE  CARNEGIE  INSTITUTE,  PITTSBURG. 
Rv  ( °frtksy  of  the  Institute. — [Srr  pa(iK  1Ul2] 
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INSURGENT  TROOPS  AWAITING  THE  ARRIVAL  OF  AGUINALDO,  SEPTUM  HER  13 


CROW I)  m THE  court-yard  „k  the  convent  listening  to  tub  speech  of  general  buencamino,  on  the  ARRIVAL  OF  AGUINALDO. 


ARRIVAL  OF  AGUINALDO  IN  THE  COURT-YARD  OF  THE  CONVENT,  SEPTEMBER  14. 


ING  OF  THE  FIRST  SESSION  OF  THE  FIRST  FILIPINO  CONGRESS,  SEPTEMBER  15  AGUINALDO,  WHO  occurs  » — — ^ 


THE  FILIPINO  REPUBLIC  — WITH  AGUINALDO  AT  MALOLOS 


_ROM.  0scAK  King  Davis,  Special  Correspondent  for  “Harper's  Weekly.”— [See  Page  1110.] 
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,11  I 


the  a w 


KWARD  age.' 


% Hovel. 


r»  y HENRY  JAMES, 

MILLER  ” - an  International  Ep.sodf., 
AUTHOR  OR  “UAL*  M'LLER. 

ine  in  the  scene;  he  had  dr0^eu‘lJistm  more’ ‘wishing  to 
' .gA  rnmnletelv  »t  bis  ease- ‘,T  folded  ids  arms. 


V Y^ivou  see  what  you've  done.” 

gardens  ilial  8C1"“'“L  r"lstling  in  the  afternoon  hiees*  , t 8al(j  ••  0nd  the  first ,,  L ?„rLt  But  I really  conldn  t 

3ft  ^r«^w^werec„,ni,,gt,na 

sr  JKffs  s*»  -v;  - - — *»» «•  <*-«"!  "ncb?-«i 

™ed  to  it.  followed  will  ' “ ve  a start  as  the  cry  Vi 
among  the  unseen  alley  t set 


ll  you  II  it  A*—  -r- 

was  too  cttartneu  - - --  - t|,e  white  ouoern.es  "”a',crhanU  R„t  ‘herewith  ’'{^'“thungdoln.  as'if 

5SSft£s®3ESi Hk 
5S£  :g§S3SE?Sg 

SX’SS.  ^vay°andPthat.  finall.v  founid  "Everything.  JS^th  me  exactly  as 

SM  had'totrinother  ^^ptt,rvtew.  yo^do  with  hinr^  p t„e  girl  replied  in  a peculiar 

ZCr  beautiful  to  ^et  her  read.  „y  becom-  'X^Z"Z'^d  and  emoked.  “ I take  for  granted 

ItifB HiiS 

!:LreeXCpot«rheGa  trifle  to  have  “j  taTe  kind  of  one  I should  like.;’  „ ..  whT.  it  ,l0,d 

, • 1 Ho  an  w her  immediate! 


the  kind  of  one  I should  like.  ^ ^ u Whv  it  i,0i<jg 
SET He  saw  ^VTrlSi^hnSg  his  ?--  t Her  “tnpanion  glanced  down  it. 

his  hat  then  bounded  up  the  a I u..;nir  hot.  was  twenty. 

iteaS  with  his  handkerchief,  “^on  first  “Wei 


head  with  his  ha.nlkerch,ef.  ^f-^jllclllllllo„ , on  first 
very  gayly  there  la  f re  I ■ h’(1  „n  ambiguous 

seeing  him — Why,  M • . »j  Gmn  for  her  visitor, 

sharpness  that  was  rathe  lK.neli  and  in  a moment 

She  made  room  £>, “ '^’tuh  explaining. . The 

great'tldng  was  that  he  had  walked  'j^he'lovdy  "hour 

a,jdtCthehplea^ureCof  Why  » had  lea''n‘  °"  ^ 


“"Veil  1 want  one  that  holds  twenty. 

Vanderlmnk  only  l,'rfT  °'WWh,"W  ihat  in  my  relief 
auVhTing'™  Vn'ohjeet  tliat  will  do,  I will,  if  you  don  t 
Lk1 mu! five  you  cither  that  or  a pipe.’ 

"Do  YOU  mean  this  particular  one.  if  TOu  like  it.” 

■•Vv/tad  it  for  yeara-but  even  hat  one j*g»« » 

Sl,e  kepi  it— continued  to  finger  it.  Ana  y 


“I  want  so  to 


She  "v  p*  •* 
was  it  Riven  you? 

At  this  he  turned  to  her  smiling. 


“You  think  I’ve  for- 


previous  occasion  ui  thpn’”--Nftndft.  who  had  ai 

arrtvlThW  Sft  Cm  S^spoke  as  if  she  had  lost  mu8t  have  forgo, ten.  to  he  wiihng  to 

* • - - *g5*^KfsRr«-- 

•^wWtSSSSaSI 


"Well  then  Mitcby's  own-wlioever  they  are.” 

" And  n"l!I>^anda  said!  “ all  mine.  He  must  at  least 
have  arrived  by  this  time.  My  .set's  Mr.  Longdon,”  she 
nave  an  ..  it  Vo  all  of  it  now. 

Then  where  in  the  world  am  If"  „ 

::S^^o^^Cffiughed. 

- S.he'Vn£Tn9' Wi  I imparieWe.  she  continue, 1:  " Do  you 

kn'tw" that^s'a' great  denMowi^—w^hat^you  sak^Just  uowl 

1 ™ Of  course V'do  and  that's  exactly  why  1 said  It.  You 
see  Vm  not  in  the  least  ~ £ &££ 

^ ^mCuKs^i £ fTeWown  Mr. 
London  tlmtB1'vVaeLost  the  sort  of  friend  who  makes 
nobody  else  count’  months,  he  liss  arrived  »t 

afraid  of  me  ? 

florril.lv— litdeonBly.  „ 

-The,,  our  long. happy  relations-  , 

mauer- 1 

always  think  of  you  with  fear  ^ ^ ^ and  h),  ,,and 
su^rted  Turhead.  "How  awfully  curious -if  it  he 

"'she'  had  been  Umk.n| I »»aj ft,  t -eet  E.,^ 

tm.ee.  but  at  this  she  made  a movement. 

Vi:T  Van  himself  0">dd  ^‘Trie^r^lcSS 
subsequent  time,  to  any ^nderesred^f rteno  u 
eBcet  upon  him  of  the  tone  of  these  « oro  ^ hl. 

takes  advantage  of  WWeelf  on*  the  mntrary.  to  the  simple 

sssts."  ft  FrW  vJ' ‘ 

discernible  flush.  '' /ear  "I f Wb»t? 

I don't  know.  Fear  is  fe£.  ther  cigarelle  .rad 

oe^WaW^nt  inCgl",  “ Weil  kind,,*  ,s 

’i'W'he  tHn’e,,  t0  "im- 

tation:  “l  brought  yon  ""‘^^‘i  todraw  you.” 

Mr.'.  WT,f'°said  Nam, I taking  away  -gain.  “ •«  «- 

,n‘"  HeyCueid..'t  have  come  into  a place  where  it  gives  me 

more  pleasure  to  see  hint.  , wj,en  1 used  it  to 

But  he  didn't  iike.  the  other  day.jn  mW  „ 

him.  that  expression  the  girl^re^^  ^ ^ t tto 

‘ nianneretl  n,<KjfJln  • ”"^’,,ween  my  speech  and  mj 
extraordinary  difference  between  my  v 
grand  motlier’s.’  ■■  ’ 

“ Of  course.”  1 


Arrived-  but  half  an  Hour  oeinre,  

K’o  had  tl.e  place  for  a few  months  a year  or  two  ago. 

“ Don’t  you  even  remcmlier.  „:n  «,.«»» 

Vanderbank  wondered  and  laughetl. 

Tt..e  o rvliarminiv  siirn  Ol  LiOl 


, ..m’iUWnk  wondered  *^h£L^reWtoS"wt  tbTbeS.  »Vd  no  W« 


been  behol.lem  itsa  qm,r  Ide  ^ ^ (o  ,hat  one  fug  ” she  aerie 


iS'sSE-SS 

l>odv  bad  to  be  remembered  for  it  , » 

“ I don’t  know  what  you  mean  by  a man  hke  me, 
V»mlerl)ank  returned.  “ I’m  not  any  particular  kind 
Iman^  She  laid  been  looking  at  him.  but  she  looked 
away  on  this,  and  he  continued  good  humuredlj  e*P'"“ 
atory'  " if  you  mean  that  I go  about  such  a lot,  how  do 
vou  know  it  but  by  the  fact  that  you're  everywhere  now 
yourself  ?— so  that,  whatever  I am.  in  short,  you  re  just  a 
bail  ” 


3 "siie  was  siieiit  a little. 

TSSssi 

■“rfi,  53  SSr'SiS"™-.-,...  »p  >■ 

paS*T  ■ Unow  what  you're  coming  to."  Vnnderbank  said 
-YoVve  given  W things,  and  you're  tryujg  to  eonv.et 

, , "fi.T  K^.^iookSi  - us  quickened 

everywhere.  1 may  be  a fing<  J-nait  to  »-  e , f!imiliarlv.  but  with  a 

...  .1' . la  tt.nt.  I’m  fire:  after  winch  l 


...mother’s.”  s,nrJprstandinglv  nsaented. 

Of  course.”  the.  young  ma  ■ «t  he  tins  time, 

'wUiTyou''")"  pursued, ** '' ™*ted  the  golft  & 

mt.  "M  „i,h  yon  there  was  no  gulf.  He  liked  you  from 

“‘Vanderbank  hesitated.  » You  mean  I managed  him  so 

WV'i  don't  know  how  you  manageil  hirmhul^tk .g  ]lc 
has  been  for  him  a painful  grad  t mc  lost  ns 

does  nos',"  Nanda  decline  . ( |>a31s  Ho  lias 

different-lie's  trying  with  ">«  * talks  to  me  of 

ended  by  understanding  that  w hen 

Gri.nnv  1 can't  even  imagine  her.  „ 

Vanderbank  puffed  away.  l ™ ■ .?e  both  prob- 

••  Tlmt's  wlini  M itchy  says  too.  But  y« 
ably  got  Iter  wrong  " - — ,l 


tly  got  tier  wrong  ” j„i.„nk— •' I've  gone  int"  ll 

• ■ I don't  know,  said  Vnnderlinnk  t ^ 
a good  deal.  But  it's  too  late.  We  can  t 


..  yon  mln,,,  then  that  yon  »re  everywhere  I may  ho 

just  as  bad,”  the  girl  went  on,"  hut  he  pomt  m tbaU  m . tt  of  ,lwlf  qualified  the  mere  hum; ^r  o ’ 1 e 

not  nearly  so  good.  Girls  are  such  hacks-they  can  '*  « ..  nonq  ,„|k,  m.v  (lea.  child,  as  ,f  you  d.dn  utlly 

anything' else  ” - ■ ■ h'  - vou  have  in  the  world.  As 


\ inda  with  her  cvcr  on  him  mrsun.  stuiiiyil  an  instant 
tllis'mvsterv  1 ' An.'  1 to  infer  will,  deligl.t  that  It's  the 

swei"  hofm'of  mreting  met  ^r.',-w.iKVrvoT.»v"  Uw  tiesnaung.  s.«  ~o. 

««-r  But.  io„.„tie„t.y,  she  :H.;o».a!Snr  of  postt.on. 

*•  So  iio  1.  awfully.  Tea  on  the-  tcrrac 

wont  on.  “isn’t. ‘iu’ it.  Hut  wl 


n 


<1  short. 

was  pniincnlly  cay  i-vt* 
Hcchusc  wc'ti‘  ^ut  li  .i“ily 
needn't  so  ,iiueH,*s 
thank  gooilnoss.  Ib  l, ft  111 


unpanio 


vas  not. 


that  of  itself  qualified  the  mere,  uumor  >"c 
tiling'  "Don't  talk,  my  dear  child,  as  if  you  didii it  tea  1> 
know  me  for  the  tiest  friend  you  have  in  the  world  As 
soon  ns  lie  hud  spoken  lie  pulled  out  Ins  wall'll.  So  that  if 
his  words  had  led  to  something  of  a pause 
offered  a pretext  for  break  me  it.  Nanda  asked  be  hour, 
aJd  on"  U replying  " Five-fifieen”  remarked  that  there 
would  now  Ik*  lea  on  the  terrace,  with  every  one  gnllund 
at  it.  “ Then  shall  we  go  and  join  them?”  her  companion 
demanded.  , . , . 

He  bad  made,  however,  no  other  motion,  and  when,  ai- 
r.r  hesitating,  alie  said  “Yea,  with  pleasure,”  it  was  also 
-r  wA.aitirxn  “ I like  this,”  she  mcoti- 

Vanderbank 


ill  ink 


itdn 


, look1 


. tak 


“ Oh. 

“ Mine? 
Ixmdisin  y« 


Uav 


...  All  Vr 
e 1 si  ill  a 
•use  nu*  of 


-with  the  universal  vag 


Greeks  if we 

„ goou  llCtti-  , 

W<Even' for  this  Nanda  had  ’ . 

quick  attention.  “ I)o  you  udl  Ye^_to  fi„ish  her  «'* 

4 Her  companion  slowly  rose.  „ He  |0(,ked  »P‘U1  *' 
hamlaomely,  to  have  <k>ne  vtttji  he  . » jf  and 

bis  watch.  " Shall  wegnf-t  *»“• 
mv  things  have  turned  up.  -♦i.inf*  to  revert  h>- 

"’Wi!  kept  her  sent;  'here  wa,  som.dhmg.tn^^ 

Mv  fear  of  you  taut  s;'l^rfl‘.  a!  ‘#lld  » s)lc  exph""* 

"’ilroftme  iWdfnlly  possible  *«  ^ 

"Well,”  said  I he  young  ,mn^  *™' ,*m„„stcL 
••  don't  forget  ll.nl  if  there  s to  he  surf  d,  ,o  deal 

also  lie  a future  you,  proportionately 

in  the  shade,  had  closed 

attaclied  lliemsetves  to  "ie,  «"*"  V”',,  lwth  have  niou-l. 

ground  will,  it*  point.  Meslml. 

you  mean? ' , , e sy,all  proha'1'! 

3 " It’s  charming  to  think  that  we 
moved  together.  ’ . „ .i,e  Tetiivned,  " 

“Ah.  if  moving  is  changing,  ■ ■ v(,r  r|„nLP 
won't  be  much  for  me  m l hat.  1 0ld-ni.nn-tV 

S.'rn 

L^^:!:;rv!:nnu  -p-cia,ly  n' 

*,"va*h  pursucd!”'"what  I atn  I n">st  n“* 
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haven’t  what’s  called  a principle  of  growth  ” Making 
marks  in  the  earth  with  her  umbrella,  she  appeared  to  ci- 
pher it  out.  “ I’m  about  jus  good  as  I cau  be— aud  about 
as  bad.  If  Mr.  Longdon  can’t  make  me  different,  nobody 
cau.” 

Vanderbank  could  only  spejik  in  the  tone  of  high  amuse 
ment.  “ And  he  lias  given  up  the  hope?” 

•'  Yes— though  not  me  quite,  altogether.  But  the  hope 
he  originally  had.” 

“ He  gives  up  quickly— in  three  months  1” 

"Oh,  these  three  months,”  she  answered,  “have  been  a 
long  lime:  the  fullest,  the  most  important,  for  what  has 
happened  in  them,  of  my  life.”  She  still  poked  at  the 
ground;  then  she  added:  “ And  all  thanks  to  you.” 

“To  me?” — Vanderbank  couldn’t  fancy. 

“Why,  for  what  we  were  speaking  of  just  now— my 
being  now  so  in  everything  aud  squeezing  up  and  down 
no  matter  whose  staircase.  Isn’t  it  one  crowded  hour  of 
glorious  life?”  she  asked.  “ What  preceded  it  was  jm 
age.  no  doubt— hut  an  age  without  a nume.” 

Vanderbank  watched  her  a little  in  silence,  then  spoke 
quite  beside  the  question.  “ It’s  astonishing  how  at  mo- 
ments you  remind  me  of  your  mother  1” 

At  this  she  got  up.  “ Ah,  there  it  is!  It’s  what  I shall 
never  shake  off.  That,  1 imagine,  is  wlmt  Mr.  Longdon 
feels.” 

Both  on  their  feet  now,  as  if  ready  for  the  others,  they 
yet — and  even  a trifle  nwkwardly — lingered.  It  might 
in  fact  have  appeared  to  a spectator  that  some  climax  had 
come,  on  the  young  man’s  part,  to  some  state  of  irresolu- 
tion ns  to  the  utterance  of  something.  What  were  the 
worth  repeatedly  on  his  lips,  yet  repeatedly  not  sounded? 
It  would  have  struck  our  observer  that  they  were  prob- 
ably not  those  his  lips  even  now  actually  formed  “ Doesn’t 
he  perhaps  talk  to  you  too  much  about  yourself?” 

Narnia  gave  him  a diin  smile,  ami  he  might  indeed  then 
have  exclaimed  on  a certain  resemblance,  a resemblance 
of  expression  that  had  nothing  to  do  with  form.  It  would 
not  have  been  diminished  for  him.  moreover,  by  her  suc- 
cessful suppression  of  every  sign  that  she  felt  his  inquiry 
as  a little  of  a snub.  The  recall  he  had  previously  men- 
tioned could,  however,  as  she  answered  him,  only  have 
been  brushed  away  by  a supervening  sense  of  his  rough- 
ness. “ It  isn’t  s<>  much  that,  probably,  as  my  own  way 
of  goiug  on.”  She  spoke  with  a mildness  that  could 
scarce  have  been  so  full  without  being  an  effort.  ‘‘Be- 
tween his  patience  and  my  egotism  anything  is  possible. 
It  isn’t  his  talking—  it's  his  listening.”  She  gave  up  the 
point  at  any  rate  as  if  from  softness  to  her  actual  com- 
panion. “ Wasn't  it  you  who  spoke  to  mamma  about  my 
sitting  with  her?  That's  what  I mean  by  my  debt  to  you. 
It’s  through  you  that  I’m  always  there— through  you  and 
perhaps  a little  through  Mitchy.”. 

“Oh,  through  Mitchy— it  must  have  been— more  than 
througli  me.”  Vanderbank  spoke  with  the  manner  of 
humoring  her  al>oui  a trifle.  “ Mitchy,  delightful  man, 
felt  on  the  subject.  I think,  still  more  strongly.” 

They  quitted  their  place  together  and  at  the  end  of  a 
few  steps  became  aware  of  the  approach  of  one  of  the 
others,  a figure  but  a few  yards  off,  arriving  from  the 

3uarter  from  which  Nanda  had  come.  “Ah,  Mr.  Long- 
on!” — she  spoke  with  eagerness  now.  m 

Vanderbank  instantly  waved  a hat.  “Dear  old  boy! 
“Between  von  all.  at  any  rale/’  she  said  more  gayly, 

“you’ve  brought  me  down.”  * . ' ' 

Vanderbank  made  no  answer  till  they  met  their  friend, 
when,  by  way  of  greeting,  he  simply  echoed  her  words. 
“ Between  us  all,  you’ll  be  glad  to  know,  we’ve  brought 
her  down.” 

Mr.  Longdon  looked  from  one^of  them  to  the  other. 
“ Where  have  you  been  together?” 

Nanda  was  the  first  to  respond.  “Only  talking— on  a 

be"<Well,  /want  to  talk  on  a bench]"  The  old  man  show- 

^•'with’ine.  of  course!”— Vanderbank  met  it  with  eager- 

neThe  girl  said  nothing,  but  Mr.  Longdon  sought  her 
eyes.  “No  — with  Nanda.  You  must  mingle  in  the 

"Ah,”  their  companion  laughed,  “you  two  are  the 
crowd !” 

“ Well— have  your  tea  first.  , . . - 

Vanderbank.  on  this,  giving  It  up  with  lib i laugh,  otter- 
ed  to  Mr.  Longdon,  before  withdrawing,  the  liand  sh.  kc 
of  greeting  lie  had  omitted— a demonstration  really  the 
wanner  for  the  tone  of  Hie  joke  that  went  with  it.  In- 
trigant!" 

XVII. 

Nanda  praised  to  Mr.  Longdon  the  charming  spot  she 
had  quitted,  with  the  effect  that  they  presently  took  » 
fresli  possession  of  it.  finding  the  beauty  of  the  view  P 
ened  ns  the  afternoon  grew  old  and  the  a hadows  long. 
They  were  of  a comfortable  agreement  on  these  matters, 
by  which,  moreover,  they  were  not  long  delayed,  one  of 
the  pair  at  least  being  too  conscious,  for  the  ho  r,  of  sm 
other  phenomena  than  tlie  natural  nnd  peaceful  process 
that  filled  the  air.  “ Well,  you  must  tell  1 1 V,?hied  hla 

thing*  ” Mr  Longdon  sociably  said:  lie  had  jo mea  ms 
youifg  friend  with  a budget  of  impressions,  rapid 
ered  at  the  house,  as  to  which  ins  appeal  to  her  f or  a light 
or  two  mav  he  taken  as  the  measure  of  the  con hdtncc i now 

In  .mod  soeietv  The  general  wide  deviation  or  tins  u ) 
occupied  Ids  mind  to  the  exclusion  of 11  "qevc'timt  even 
else,  and  lie  laid  finally  been  Inong  > behind  his 

had  the  start  between  them  la'en  orm'Jj't'ly  f w 

gxhausred  ^ that  he  ^ Uie  greatest  shocks. 


There  were  no  such  strange  tastes  as  some  of  those  drawn 
from  the  bucket  that  had  repeatedly,  as  he  imagined, 
touched  the  bottom  of  the  well.  “Now  this  sudden  in- 
vasion of  somebody's — Heaven  knows  whose — house,  and 
our  dropping  down  on  it  like  a swarm  of  locusts:  I dare 
say  it  isn’t  civil  to  criticise  it  when  one’s  going  too,  so  al- 
most culpably,  with  the  stream ; but  what  are  people  made 
of  that  they  consent,  just  for  money,  to  the  violation  of 
their  homes?” 

Nanda  wondered;  she  cultivated  the  sense  that  lie  made 
her  intensely  reflect.  “But  haven’t  people  in  England 
always  let  their  places?” 

“If  we’re  a nation  of  shopkeepers,  you  mean,  it  can’t 
date,  on  the  scale  on  which  we  show  it,  only  from  last 
week?  No  doubt,  no  doubt,  and  the  more  one  thinks  of 
it  the  more  one  seems  to  see  that  society — for  we're  in  so- 
ciety, aren’t  we.  and  that’s  our  horizon? — cjm  never  have 
been  anything  but  increasingly  vulgar.  The  point  is  that 
in  the  twilight  of  time — nnd  I belong,  you  see,  to  the  twi- 
light— it  had  made  out  much  less  how  vulgar  it  could  be. 
It  did  its  best,  very  probably,  but  there  were  too  many 
superstitions  it  had  to  get  rid  of.  It  has  been  throwing 
them  overboard  one  by  one,  so  that  now  the  ship  sails  un- 
commonly light.  That's  the  way” — and  the  old  man, 
with  his  eyes  on  the  golden  distance,  ingeniously  followed 
it  out — “ 1 come  to  feel  so  the  lurching  and  pitching.  If 
I weren’t  a pretty  fair  sailor — well,  as  it  is,  my  dear,”  he 
interrupted  himself  with  a laugh,  “I  show  you  often 
enough  what  grabs  I make  for  support.”  He  gave  a faint 
gasp,  half  amusement,  half  anguish,  then  abruptly  relieved 
himself  by  a question.  “To  whom,  In  point  of  fact,  does 
the  place  belong?” 

“I’m  awfully  ashamed,  but  I’m  afraid  I don’t  know. 
That  just  came  up  here,”  the  girl  went  on,  “for  Mr. 
Van.” 

Mr.  Longdon  seemed  to  think  an  instant.  “Oh,  it 
came  up.  did  it?  And  Mr.  Van  couldn’t  tell?” 

“He  has  quite  forgotten— though  he  has  been  here  be- 
fore. Of  course  it  may  have  been  with  other  people,”  she 
added  in  extenuation.  “I  mean  it  mayn’t  have  been  theirs 
then  any  more  than  it’s  Mitchy ’8.” 

“ I see.  They  too  had  just  bundled  in.” 

Nanda  completed  the  simple  history.  “ To-day  it’s 
Mitchy  who  bundles,  and  I believe  that,  really,  he  bundled 
only  yesterday.  He  turned  in  bis  people,  and  here  we 
nre." 

“Here  we  are,  here  we  are!”  her  friend  more  gravely 
echoed.  “ Well,  it’s  splendid!” 

As  if  at  a note  in  his  voice  her  eyes,  while  his  own  still 
strayed  awav,  just  fixed  him.  “Don’t  you  think  it’s  really 
rather  exciting?  Everything’s  ready,  the  feast  all  spread, 
and,  with  nothing  to  blunt  our  curiosity  but  the  general 
knowledge  that  there  will  be  people  and  things,  we  com- 
forlnbly  take  our  places.”  He  answered  nothing,  though 
her  picture  apparently  reached  him.  “ There  are  people, 
there  are  things,  and  all  in  u plenty.  Had  every  one,  when 
vou  came  away,  turned  up?”  she  asked  as  he  was  Still 
silent. 

“I  dare  say.  There  were  some  ladies  and  gentlemen 
on  the  terrace  that  I didn’t  know’.  But  I looked  only  for 
you,  and  came  this  way  on  an  indication  of  your  mo- 

' “F And  did  she  ask  that  if  you  should  find  me  with  Mr. 
Van  with  me  you  would  make  him  come  to  her?” 

Mr  Longdon  replied  to  this  with  some  delay,  but  with- 
out movement.  “ How  could  she  have  supposed  he  was 

ht“Since  he  had  not  yet  been  to  the  house?  Oh,  it  has 
always  been  a wonder  to  me,  the  things  that  mamma  sup- 
poses! I see  she  asked  you,”  Nanda  observed. 

At  this  her  old  friend  turned  to  her.  “But  it  wasn  t 
because  of  that  I got  rid  of  him.” 

Nanda  hesitated.  “ No— you  don  t mind  everything 
mamma  says.”  . , 

“I  don’t  mind  'everything  anybody  says:  not  even, 
my  dear,  when  the  person’s  you.” 

Again  she  waited  an  instant.  “ Not  even  when  it  8 Mr. 
Van?" 

Mr.  Longdon  candidly  considered.  ‘ 4 Oh,  I take  him  up 
on  all  sorts  of  tilings.” 

“That  shows  then  the  importance  they  have  for  you. 
Is  he  like  his  grandmother?”  the  girl  pursued.  Then  as 
her  companion  looked  vague:  “ Wusn’t  it  his  grandmother 

l°IIe  had  an  extraordinary  smile.  “ His  mother.”  She 
exclaimed,  coloring,  on  her  mistake,  and  he  anded:  Im 
not  so  bad  as  that.  But  you  re  none  of  you  like  them. 

*•  Wasn’t  she  pretty?”  Nanda  inquired. 

“ Very  handsome.  But  it  makes  no  difference.  one 

herself,  to-day,  wouldn’t  know  him.” 

She  gave  a small  gasp.  “ His  own  mother  wouldn  t— ? 

His  liead-shake  just  failed  of  sharpness.  No,  nor  he 
her  -There's  a link  missing.”  Then  as  if,  after  all.  she 
might  take  him  too  seriously,  “Of  course  its  I,  lie 
more  gently  moralized,  “who  have  lost  the  link  m ray 
sleep.  I've  slept  half  the  century— I’m  Rip  Van  Winkle., 
He  went  hack,  after  a moment,  to  her  question.  He  s 


not.  at  any  rate,  like  his  mother.” 

Nanda  turned  it  oyer.  ‘ ’ Perhaps  you  wouldn  t think 
so  much  of  her  now.” 

“ Perhaps  not.  At  all  events  my  parting  you  from  Mr. 
VamU-rbank  was  my  own  idea.”  

•■I  wasn't  thinking. ” Nandasaid,  of  jour  parting  me. 
I was  thinking  of  your  parting  yourself.  „ 

“1  miirlit  have  sent  you  to  the  house?  well.  Mr. 
Longdon  replied,  “I  find  I hike  more  and  more  the  eco- 
nominal  view  of  my  pleasures.  I run  them  less  and  less 
together— I get  ail  1 nan  out  of  each. 

“So  nmv  you’re  getting  all  you  ean jmt  of  me. 

- All  I ean  my  (Tear-all  I cau,"  He  watched  a little 
the  flushed  distance,  then  mildly  broke  out:  " ^ 
said  lost  now,  exciting!  But  it  makes  me  -and  he  be- 
came ahru  pi  again—"  want  you,  as  I ve  already  told  you. 
to  come  10  my  place.  Not,  however,  that  we  may  be  sl.ll 

mThe"'g?rh  from  the  be»ch;  shared  his  contemplation. 

He  ^esitat«Hl/iW“Yoi"Cn»ke  of  it  yourself  as  excite- 
ment. You'll  make,  of  course  one  of  your  line  dMinc- 
lions,  hut  1 take  it.  in  my  rough  way.  as  a ™ 

going  round  ami  round."  In  a minute  he  had  folded  hi* 
arms  with  the  same  closeness  V anderlmnk  had  used  m a 
minute  lie  too  was  nervously  slinking  ins  foot.  Steady, 
steady ; if  we  sit  close  we  shall  see  it  through.  But  come 
down  to  Suffolk  fin- sanity.” 


“You  do  mean  then  that  I may  come  alone?” 

“ I won’t  receive  you,  I assure  you.  on  any  other  terms. 

I want  to  show  you,"  he  continued,  “ what  life  can  give. 
Not,  of  course,”  he  subjoined,  “of  this  sort  of  thing. 

“No — you’ve  told  me.  Of  peace.” 

“Of  peace,”  said  Mr.  Longdon.  “Oh, you  don’t  know 
—you  haven’t  the  least  idea.  That’s  just  why  I want  to 
show  you.” 

Nanda  looked  as  if  already  she  saw  it  in  the  distance. 

“ But  will  it  be  peace  if  I’m  there?  I mean  for  you”  she 
added. 

“It  isn’t  a question  of  ‘me.’  Everybody’s  omelette  is 
made  of  somebody’s  eggs.  Besides,  I think  that  when 
we’re  alone  together — ” 

He  had  dropped  for  so  long  that  she  wondered.  “ Well, 
when  we  are — ?” 

“Why,  it  will  lie  all  right,”  he  simply  concluded.  “Tem- 
ples of  peace,  the  ancients  used  to  call  them.  We’ll  set 
up  one,  and  I shall  be  at  least  doorkeeper.  You  will 
come  down  whenever  you  like.” 

She  gave  herself  to  him  in  her  silence  more  than  she 
could  have  done  in  words.  “ Have  you  arranged  it  with 
mamma?”  she  said,  however,  at  last. 

“I’ve  arranged  everything.” 

“ She  won’t  want  to  come?” 

Her  friend’s  laugh  turned  him  to  her.  “Don’t  be  ner- 
vous. There  are  things  as  to  which  your  mother  trusts 
me.” 

“But  others  as  to  which  not.” 

Their  eyes  met  for  some  time  on  this,  and  it  ended  in 
his  saying:  "Well,  you  must  help  me.”  Nanda,  but 
without  shrinking,  looked  away  again,  and  Mr.  Longdon, 
as  if  to  consecrate  their  understanding  by  the  air  of 
ease,  passed  to  another  subject.  “ Mr.  Mitchett’s  the 
most  princely  host.” 

“ Isn’t  he  too  kind  for  anything?  Do  you  know  what 
he  pretends?”  Nanda  went  on.  “He  says,  in  the  most 
extraordinary  way,  that  he  does  it  all  for  me .” 

“Takes  this  great  place  and  fills  it  with  servants  and 
company — ?” 

“ Yes.  j list  so  that  I may  come  down  for  a Sunday  or 
two.  Of  course  he  has  only  taken  it  for  three  or  four 
weeks,  but  even  for  that  time  it’s  a handsome  compliment. 
He  doesn’t  care  what  he  does.  It’s  his  way  of  nmusng 
himself.  He  amuses  himself  at  our  expense,”  the  girl 
continued.  • 1 

“Well,  I hope  that  makes  up,  my  dear,  for  the  rate  at 
which  we’re  doing  so  at  his!” 

“His  amusement,”  said  Nanda,  “is  to  see  us  believe 
what  he  says.” 

Mr.  Longdon  thought  a moment.  “Really,  my  child, 
you’re  most  acute.” 

“Oh,  I haven’t  watched  life  for  nothing!  Mitchy 
doesn’t  care,”  she  repeated. 

Her  companion  seemed  divided  between  a desire  to 
draw  and  a certain  fear  to  encourage  her.  “ Doesn’t  care 
for  what?” 

She  reflected  an  instant,  in  her  seriousness,  and  it  might 
have  added  to  Mr.  Longdou’s  impression  of  her  depth. 

“ Well,  for  himself.  I mean  for  his  money.  For  any- 
thing any  one  may  think.  For  Lord  Petherton,  for  in- 
stance,  really  at  all.  Lord  Petherton  thinks  he  has  helped 
him  — thinks,  that  is,  that  Mitchy  thinks  he  has.  But 
Mi tchy’s  more  amused  at  him  than  at  anybody  else.  He 
takes  every  one  in.” 

“Every  one  but  you?” 

“Oh,  I like  him.” 

“My  poor  child,  you’re  of  a profundity  1”  Mr.  Longdon 
murmured. 

He  spoke  almost  uneasily,  but  she  was  not  too  much 
alarmed  to  continue  lucid.  “ And  he  likes  me,  and  I know 
just  how  much — and  just  how  little.  He’s  the  most  gen- 
erous man  in  the  world.  It  pleases  him  to  feel  thft’t  he’s 
Indifferent  and  splendid  — there  are  so  many  things  it 
makes  up  to  him  for.”  The  old  man  listened  with  atten- 
tion, and  his  young  friend,  conscious  of  it,  proceeded  as 
on  ground  of  which  she  knew  every  inch.  “ He’s  the  son, 
as  you  know,  of  a great  bootmaker — * to  all  the  Courts  of 
Europe’— who  left  him  a large  fortune,  which  hind’ been 
made,  I believe,  in  the  most  extraordinary  way,  in  build- 
ing-speculations as  well.” 

“Oh  yes,  I know.  It’s  astonishing!”  her  companion 
sighed. 

“That  he  should  be  of  such  extraction?” 

“ Well,  everything.  That  you  should  be  talking  as  you 
are — that  you  should  have  * watched  life,’  as  you  say.  to 
such  purpose.  That  we  should  any  of  us  be  here — most 
of  all  that.  Mr.  Mitchett  himself  should.  That  your  grand- 
mother’s daughter  should  have  brought  her  daughter — ” 

“To  stay  with  a person  ’’—Nanda  look  it  up  as,  appar- 
ently out  of  delicacy,  he  fairly  failed—"  whose  father  used 
to  take  the  measure,  down  on  his  knees  on  a little-mat,  as 
mamma  says,  of  my  grandfather’s  remarkably  large  foot? 
Yes.  we  none  of  us  mind.  Do  you  think  we  should?” 
Nanda  asked. 

Mr.  Longdon  turned  it  over.  “ I’ll  answer  you  by  a 
question.  Would  you  marry  him?” 

“Never.”  Then  as  if  to  show  there  was  no  weakness 
in  her  mildness,  “ Never,  never,  never,"  she  repeated. 

“ And  yet  I dare  say  you  know—?”  But  Mr.  Longdon 
once  more  faltered;  his  scruple  enme  uppermost.  “ You 
don’t  mind  my  speaking  of  it?” 

“Of  his  thinking  lie  wants  to  marry  me?  Not  a bit. 
I positively  enjoy  telling  you  there’s  nothing  in  it.” 

“Not  even  for  him t" 

Nanda  considered.  “Not  more  than  is  made  up  to  him 
by  his  having  found  out,  through  talk  and  things— which 
mightn’t  otherwise  have  occurred — that  I do  like  him.  I 
wouldn’t  have  come  down  here  if  I hadn’t.” 

“Not  for  any  other  reason?”  Mr.  Longdon  gravely  in- 
quired. 

“ Not  for  your  being  here,  do  you  mean? 

He  hesitated.  “ Me  nnd  other  persons.” 

She  showed  somehow  that  she  wouldn’t  flinch.  “You 
weren’t  asked  till  after  he  had  made  sure  I’d  come.  We’ve 
become,  you  and  I,”  she  smiled,  “ one  of  the  couples  who 
are  invited  together.” 

These  were  couples,  his  speculative  eye  seemed  to  show, 
he  didn’t  even  yet  know  about,  and  if  he  mentally  took 
them  up  a moment  it  was  only,  promptly,  to  drop  them. 
“I  don’t  think  you  put  it  quite  strong  enough,  you 

kD“  That  Mitchy  i*  hard  liil > He  puts  it  so  strong  himself 
that  it  will  surely  do  for  both  of  us.  I’m  a part  of  what 
1 just  spoke  of— his  indifference  and  mnguificeoce.  It  s 
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F^Sri^i  lA  *J~  m a 

nr&'r^iy  or  Olliers,"  Mr.  W-  * 
3C.!oi,  I admit  I'm  the  one  '“^or^^werB^ally 

SSft*«aES£tJatt 

STapITZ.1'^  TbM'tabto  surprise  seemed  to 

Mr  I."ngduu  stared.  U.J..th  ,,e  madeUm j»H 

J-Sr^aS  agreeable  glow.  **  ^ 

llk"  SI™  likes  eeery  ^"'  ki^est  mini™ the  worhl  W* 
Tr'e  S'^us^for,  I-  !£ 

something  thoroughly  .mce^ I oul  of  her  situation, 
high  competence,  belli* 

which  is  awful.  -In  what  way  aw  full 

Mr.  Longdon  looked  g ni«  eve  was  now  cold  enough 

■*Whv.  don’t  you  kpowf  that  she  might 

to gi« ,? tih 'V  : The Ducl" 

displease  1dm  least  y ^||ce  you  nnd  me. 
ess  and  Lord  Peiherto  serious  indeed. 

“ Is  it  a conundrum?  I invited  together. 

“ They’re  one  of  the  couple  for  her  levity  that 

But  his  face  reflected  so  added : “ Mitchy  real- 

it  was  in  another  tone  she  ^ fixed  liis  eyes  on  the 


■ of  fvorv  foot  of  this  territory  except  one  Span- 
possession  of  every  toot  of  ,iie  same  name.  By 

ish  post  at  Albay  *”  desert  ion  of  tlie  native  volunteers, 
gift,  b.v  purchase,  by  tne  'o  they  have  acquired 

and  by  '1*"^  K « ,t  the  Remington  pat- 
a limit  35,000  rifles  of  'be  <«  n f,.r  M llsc.  will, 
tern,  with  P ™ty  "f  » ken  fr„m  the  convents,  and  by 
the  money  11  ;L  t?Iv derive  froth  taxation  of  the  natives, 
the  income  wind  they  I ^ sol(liers,  to  make  notable 

they  have  been  able  to  f jn  the  slmpe  of  rifles  and 

additions  »,  S arc  now  working  diligently  to 
modern  machine  g . ; tlie  troops,  and  to  make 

organize  tbcir  n™'^  ' , con9ii„,ied  revolutionary  goy- 
a showing  as  a >ept»  » ned  they  have  not  yet  paid 

einment.  So  far  as ^ can  be  h ainen,  ^ MeJ.ican  m„ncy) 

the  men  the  8,x  niff  monthly  wages.  But  tlie  natives, 
pealing  raine.  •»  - - - , kept  promised  them  fm  ’''e.ir. " veU  housed  and  fed,  seem  to  be 

iy.  v0„*''  He  spoke  pressingly  a 8«Ph  ,„ng  11S  they  are  [»»>?  from  what  tliey  say,  tliey 

“ Can  t >XiU,;  SJm.Vber  head  slowly,  markedly  1 „ cc)ntented  enough,  and.  3 4-  remuneration  for  their  ser- 

rhand  bles  ook  eru  e to  Mr.  M } live  ln  the  expectation  of  «»  it  established.  The 

continued;  You,  oou  ^ ltere_  anll  lt  made  him  ^ wben  thc  gove.nment  is.m.ai^y..  ^ C(m  ratively 

support  of  the  army  when  the  organization  is  com- 


determined  him.  special  a meaning  tha  jn 

HU  tone  betrayed  so  spttl  * ti,ere  was  always  m 

psPlilSi 

it  by. 


her  hand. 

Klnolhingihutheri 
resume:  “Impossible?  . ^er  g0  Mr.  Longdon 

^'‘impossible.”  At  th* Je  tmg  go  back, 

got  up;  he  P'1'1!0,:;1  mha0dthey  stood  face  to  face  in  the 
She  had  »>e  Wlltch  away.  Well, 

Ihallloesn  t make  me  wish  it  any  leak  one  o{  the 

l"‘ Irtlovcly  Of  you  .O  -h.t.taa  s^,,  ^ Nanda, 

neonle  who  don  t.  I 8l,8!*„ 

b®“  Why  notr-if  you've  . fn’  putting 

have.”*  tTO  BK  comtikcmd.1 


Mp>  out  his 
because  I 


her  strike  rather  wild.  ‘ ‘ But,  o ' |ms  his  ideas— he 
‘“^.'bonedon  remained 

last  raised  h is  eyes l',***™r  • * The  end  of  everything . 

One  might  easdy  ^/SSJTSSa  pause  between 

stillness  that  m'^“  t“  f?  «.me  further  sign  on  v 
She  sat.  there  as  if  wait  “S'  . unai,leto  pretend, 

wanting  not  to  displease  her  in  hel.  really  that 

to  play  any  part,  and  something  involved  in  her 

5Xt^  — But  I keep  for- 
getting.” , lomrer  then  turneil  to  her  with  a 

He  waited  a moment  longer, . it  happened  to 

glasses.  8tu'wgas  /von  austerer  than  before. 

seemed  to  speak  o I expressive  from  her 

moments  it  play«i  •«  {"S'ial  diftfdence.  “Weil- 
positive  lack  of  peisoua  . P iraMCl.s  became  at  times 

sii complicateil  that— so  f^ras^elping'othera to  understand 

was  concerned-one  could  only op™  up.  ^ ^ willl  me  as 

••  I hope  you  don  t think  t yourself.  I hope  you 
you  wouldn't  be— as  it  ««  y If  you  were  to  try  to 

5oiiT  think  I want  you  to  he  .t  aimpl(,  sadness; 

appear  to  me  anything  what  he  should  like. 

IhatTfor  inslance. would  t^  » ' “^^  f .om  what  1 am! 

••  Anything  diH-re.i t,  you  n«'n'l”7rsl  ,)lie'9  Just 
Thai's  just  what  l vn  thougl  t f m much,''  site  went 
what  one  tf— isn  t .one?  I do  nil ««  „ava,  haven't 

on.  “in  oneschanictti  oi  “-mpj  . controlled '-ns  m 
they?  to  be  what  s callc.  1 \ P • . d t(,e  sort  of 

one’s  mind  and  then  “There 

rmsmSBBt 

pend  11)100  other  people?  , Nmtda 

re.  It  or  Other  people  lur  oilier  people  were  so  different. 

The  ^gir,  s'  sensitive  boldness  kept  it  up,  bnt  tbere  was 
something  ...  her  that  pleiuled  for 

\Kmd  o°f  ^^J™ii™mu^».er.  Of 

lni,  ,i,e  same  " Again  slie  slopped  a minute,  as  it  lo  min 
Iter  wav  with  him:  and  again,  for  the  time,  he  gave : no 
sign.  She  slrnek  oot  again,  with  her  slninge . st»  .J* 
polity ; “Granny  wasn't  the  kind  of  girl  she  couldnt  be 

~X‘  Lonpl'm  had  'fallen  while  she  talked  intosome- 

^rrb,sv?ovoher..etis  f 

ilia  young  friend  the  sense  oMmvlng  ^ 

ssSH&ar^Sir, 

he  now  simp iv  ui/  uU\  u\mom  have  represent  e<l 

a discreet  s'' 1 . ysu, .posed  unwell.  At  tlie 

endimiXl^ 

SLd;tn1;a,;,:b.;i 


the  FILIPINO  REPUBLIC. 


[SraCUL  ColtBKSPnSPKSCK  0,  “ Harpkr's  WxxKtT/’l 

It  is  only  fo“i  nL0'^“  ‘i^ught  by  Admiral  Dewey 


on  December  14,  *8<X100° 

Spanish  to  <n'“se  “ “ reforu.s,  was  now  encour- 
and  on  the  Pr,>.t't,se .1*  presence  of  the  young  leader 
aged  into  new  life  t'|lir(i  „f  the  stipulated  amount 

by  the  news  that  on'.'  knowledge  that  none  of  tlie 

had  lieen  paid,  and  by  the  About  2500  rifles, 

promised  ref,,,"'nf  "m-dUrms  ammunition,  several  large 
a large  amount  of  *m ■ Krupp  gun.  and  various 

sldps’  guns  one  ® vitli  a considerable  amount  of 
smaller  modern  puces,  wu  , lo  Acuinuldo 

rwwder  nnd  projectiles,  were  l anded  over  o h 0ie 
Cavite,  and  1*  ■ was  ah  ®v"‘hc ’tJreased.  as  .he 
nucleus  of  an  cfficti  e unlii  in  a month  lie 

days  thousand  men.  Encouraged  by 

commanded  ntiirly  Admiral  Dewey,  irritated  b\  the 
the  friendly  attuude  ° Ad  » ,|arl)0r1ng  the 

faithless  promises  of  the  Spa™  ioji  ^ t|lc  tlli(sl  for 

Implacable  hatred  of  »h« n 1 1 P he  natives  began  the 

revenge  characteristic  ®Up8aad  continued  it  with  such 
campaign  wtlliS  * k 8hort  weeks  tliev  had  corn- 
persisienee  that  8 , d 8()  harassed  the  enemy 

pletely  invested  Manila,  ana  i ,nd  ti n-ir  restless 

but  lt  is  easier  to  start  a nrt  i insurgent  factor 

sub^quent  events  have^  l.Heg  ^ ,g  ,R,c„nle.  through 
in  the  problem  of  ti he  T d,ffl  „ mc  ,0  deal  with. 

in  its  teeth,  and  now  rushes  on  ufe > ‘ , slr^n,rth  with 
full  of  coiiHcious  Pn‘1e  ‘“  ^^riai  „ui  which  made  its 
little  or  no  gratitude  for  ti  c manr  igl)Or„n0e,  that 

existence  a possibility,  ,k  0‘dc,lge  the  revolu- 

the  civilized  world  is  rear  1 csiabiislicd,  as  a 

lionary  government,  which  lms  j si  ) Microne- 

SSFSiiSBS 

who  has  a taint  of  Malay  blood  in M «J«n8.  ■ , cx  ri. 
modified  in  its  influence  by  ,h® v'  ha™  travelled  abroad. 

from  outside.  The  reasons  are  siniide.  Tta.  op  ' 8'  »» 

HSSSSS&as 

r comroliing  influence  of  f-ignera^vim  ignore  afl 

ous  hut  ia  divhied  into  two  camps,  one  professing  full 
and  complete  faith  in  the  ability  of  the  natives  to  govern 
ll  emselves  and  declining  their  resolve  lo  submit  to  no 
foreign  interference,  and  tlie  oilier  eager  to  welcome  ft 
foreign  protectorate  which  will  secure  to  the  islands  a 
.“oiKl  gover, in. cut,  leaving  to  the  future  to  decide  wheth- 
er the  unlives  are  capable  of  sulhcie.it  development  to 
irovern  themselves  without  outside  control. 
h It  is  little  short  of  marvellous  how  rapidly  the  lnsur- 
rectum  has  gained  ground  in  this  whorl  time,  and  how  ex- 
tensive and  successful  the  operations  of  the  army  have 
been.  Although  tliey  never  could  have  lakeii  Manila, 
even  with  the  Spanish  fleet  destroyed  anil  the  port  block- 
aded except  through  the  slow  process  of  vigorous  invest- 
-lent  and  by  cutting  off  all  suntilies.  still  the 


piete  -- ■--  - ,io„  q ne  natives  composing  the 

point  is  8,,“":  'X  were  made  up  from  volunteers  from 
forces  around  Manila  wt  e Almost  every  male 

the  town  and  Its  mmedmlevromt^  a l jfle  and  look 
above  the  age  of  ">*U  ye  lurn.  Very  often  a 
his  <lnty  81  'll®  Addling  fruit  in  our  camp  at  Tam- 
man  would  he  seen  P . “ , aft,.vnonn  would  be  ob- 
bo  In  the  morning.  l " a;iflc  in  ha„d,  and  per- 
served  on  Ins  w*y  '»  ,,e  }^d  children,  who  strolled 
haps  accompanied  by  h ™jf  th  were  on  u,e  way  to  a 

along,  chaiting  as  gayly  t > b 8nd  mt.n  was 

picnic.  A continuous  String  ewlllngi  between  the 

always  on  the  m"”;  '""™  S clir,ied  on  the  campaign 

villages  and  the  front,  ami  y _ b,  manner  possililc. 

in  the  most  light-hearted  ^d  ag™ea  , niany 

They  never  showed I U.  ™sM^“anisb  soldier  during  the 
of  them  probably  ,,CT®®  ' mare  of  bamlioo  hedges,  lice- 
siege.  The  eo"'0J'>  ,aIlt„ti0iis,  and  the  natives  occu- 
fleids,  and  sugar-cane  P'8  ' d eTely  thicket,  popi'ing 

pied  every  hunch  of  ba™ “ ,1 1 recti,  m of  the  Spanish 
away  into  the  landscape  i |ar  alld  very  annoying 

fire,  usually  kl.'ej,'",f„1 ‘P  Wherelhc  lines  came  very  close 
fusillade  all  night  Jong-  bouse  No  14,  tlie  strongest 

together,  as  iheydnl  at  block;houscNa  ^ q{ 

Spanish  p.w  •»»;  8 j®,  Ja.sl„)re  at  Malate,  and  at  block- 
Antonio  Abed,  on  tn<  •»»  . insuvgc„t  rifle-pits  and 

louse  No.  1.  north  Ire  the  dense  growth 

barricades  were  ,'«,l',P  ®t  ' 'b  uscd  atbotli  these  pieces 
in  front,  and  tlie  large  go  ns  til  y 8UCC(,eded  ill  billing 
were  so  badly  served  that  bey  never  tlmn  goo 

the  block-houses  ’ ^™§Vy‘mls  l*art  of  ibis  bad 

die  to  fbe  masked  position  of 

lliese  guns.  o.tives  is  always  of  the  sim- 

Thc  food  °*  "'L^lTrice  wWch  they  eat  off  s plan- 

plest  order;  a little  b died  r ^ of  fl8b  or  fowl,  and  per- 
tain  leaf,  for  a J hulled  Indian  corn,  is  all 
lia|is  some  boiled  cgg  P’8”*  1 J ' 11 1 h were  accustomed 
they  expect  or  fret.  A l the  I ,”"rniuK  until  about  eleven 
to  play  Will,  'heir  riflt  1 mmon  consent,  firing  would 
o’cl«>ck.  and  t hen.  as  it  Dy  ,.1,1  ctroll  a few  liun- 

reR8e  on  both  sides,  and  tlie  mell  prepared  the 

deed  vards  to  the  rear,  where  tlie  worn'  F ■ Tbe 

vice  in  large  kcltles,  and  everjt  man  lbe  groves 

swamps  are  full  of  ‘ 8 s cheaply  and  effective- 

liear  pleniy  of  fruit,  so  bunge  ,0Pies,  nnd,  indeed, 

L;  sa.isfi-'<I-.„;'!-y.®i!r^,rthirst1is  ‘bey  were  seldom 


,y  saiisfied.  They  "°tXm  ey  were  seldom 

did  not  seem  to  suffer  from  f'Xi-e  rain-water  was 
seen  to  drink,  except  at  I be  ' ubir  troops  could 

kept  in  larjie  earthen  jars.  these  native  soldiers  did 

move  with  the  ease  or  the  speed  They  bad 

whenever  necessary  to  the  1 poI,chos,  or 

no  supply-trains,  cai ried  1 ’ n tlVe  two  wheeled 

haversacks.  A f^w  C^^A7o  cu rry  all  the  spare  Hinniu- 

coveied  spring-carts,  seenied  y they  scemwl 

rJriX? 

^'r/oUmr  ’loreign  tCps  would  soon  discover  if  they 

of  :r:; 

matter  to  the  insurgents.  Afferent  leadera  lifts  been 
the  independent  spirit  of  t vesses  piined  by  other 

alinwn.  ami  it  was  only  aft(  r tin. ■ s "jje  ,|ie  fact.  Iliat. 

generals  iliat  Aguinaldo  lwgan  to  "ppit  le  ^ bl  the 

while  the  commandcr  in  clnef  n . a ^ 1W  in  the 

opinion  of  many  of  his  j{„Cahulus,  a young 

enterprise.  For  example.  O'-  an  army  and  has 

man  of  about  thirty  yea  . ■ ■ 'begt  provinces  in  the 

taken  possession  _"f  three  of  th  )o[,  Og0,  to  send 

northwest.  Aguinaldo  pr<  | : . d gnspecting  that 

Macabulus  to  another  P"r  ,f  iimm„ml "on  account  of  Ins 
lie  was  to  ta  freed  from  his  comma  u o bis  pr„v- 

popularitv  in  the  north,  tie  refiise1'  » ff  ,'lbliido  before  he 
bices  would  have  to  h*  0™^11*.  B7arer  lie  forwarded  to 
would  leave  them.  A ft  j the  cause  of 

Aguinaldo.  as  a guarantee  ot  h™’1'  '"b  ca8,L  This  was 
the  insurrection,  the  9nm  'ldcf  moved  his  head- 

since  tlie  young  commander -in -duel  . , j* 

quarters  from  Ilacoor  in  the  P^XiU  twemy  five  mile, 
los.  in  the  province  of  Bu,*®l,":»h  “J  * i„Vernnient 
north  of  Manila,  where  the  revolution  y Maca. 


los.  in  the  province  of  B'  ,8®  "’  8lui,nmuy  iovernmen 
north  of  Manila,  where  lbe  ™'olu"™  of  Macs- 

was  formally  organized  yesterday.  1 he  ie,ders 

hulus  is  not  unique.  Several  other  proimm.  Qf  Agll[. 
openly  refuse  to  recognize  the  »1»  l“  , b diciator. 
naldo,  each  of  them  refusing  to  « '.n  k>  own  per- 
ship  any  further  il.ao  is  ■ com pntil  it ^ ^ ^ cllirflv 
sonal  interests.  Aguinaldo  s p |iave  a superstt- 

antoug  lbe  lowest  c ass  of  nativis,  w ' ,kable.  They 
tious  veneraiion  for  liini  that  is  q ■ j bullei  or 

believe  that  he  hears  a charmed  M1'"  ,mly  (1„  they 
knife  of  the  enemy  can  liiiure  hi  «•  ^nB  nf  religious 
wear  on  their  chest  in  battle  npr  ry  |n  \li<*ir 

symbols  rudely  drawn  on  cotton  cloth.  " rt8|mn'ir  design9 
mouths  hits  of  paroliment  or  I'nP1  „ ,|u,se  elituu'8 

aded  exceot  ihrou'di  tlie  slow  process  ot  rigorous  invest-  drawn  in  pencil  in  a magic  c'i r<-  <■ • ( -.  Agninaldo's  name 

meat  and  Ry  cutting  off  all  supplies,  still  the  insurgents  mating '««»■<«»«  , I1V  storiJs  told  ».»«? j' , 

nvoi-i  o il  in  a very  few  weeks  to  liesl.-ge  ami  capture  nil-  us  a fetich.  I Ian  >n  - meted  body  null  " 

mei.msanmll  S|.-.iiW.  pod' ions  in  tin*  provinces,  and  they  of  hnlleta  glam'ing  from  , P „,rstitioii  emiceinn  i- 
iiiletely  overran  flic  whole  island  of  I.uzon,  logutbrr  hi-  supeihuman  l>n»e  1 1 ; ' d t0  heUeVCi“ulJ 
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among  the  Tagnls.  for  when  I was  on  an  excursion  recent-  done,  has  caused  me  to  modify  this  opinion;  but  it  has 
ly,  a hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  north  of  Manila,  1 rather  become  more  firmly  fixed,  and  the  impression  has 
found  no  one  who  would  hear  Aguinaldo’s  name  without  become,  indeed,  more  convincing. 

an  expression  of  disgust,  and  everybody  seemed  to  regard  At  the  large  basilica  of  Barasoain  we  found  a large 
him  as  a fraud.  The  natives  were  llocans,  and  devoted  number  of  the  delegates  already  assembled,  and  the  guards 
to  Macabulus.  drawn  up  to  receive  the  expected  cortege  of  the  President 

For  some  time  it  had  been  common  report  that  insur-  and  his  suite.  The  bald  interior  of  the  church  wassparse- 
gents  were  going  to  have  a formal  assembly  of  the  dele-  ly  relieved  by  crossed  palm  leaves  and  wreaths  fastened 
gates  to  the  revolutionary  government  at  Malolos,  and,  so  to  the  columns  which  divide  the  nave  from  the  aisles,  and 
far  ns  could  be  learned  from  those  of  tlie  leaders  who  came  on  the  great  bare  spaces  between  the  windows.  In  the 


to  Manila,  the  date  for  the  ceremony  of  opening  the  con- 
gress was  fixed  two  or  three  times.  At  last  I received 
definite  information  that  it  was  to  take  place  at  Malolos  on 
the  15th.  Accordingly  1 accepted  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
H.  L.  Higgins,  the  manager  of  the  Manila  Dngup.ui  Rail- 
way, to  accompany  him  with  one  of  Agnitialdo’s  secre- 
taries. and  we  left  on  a special  train  at  seven  o’clock  in 


middle  of  the  nave  were  two  rows  of  bent-wood  chairs;  on 
either  side  and  behind  these,  in  the  aisles,  were  seals  and 
tienches  for  spectators.  To  the  left  of  the  chancel  a long 
table,  draped  with  blue  and  red,  was  arranged  for  the  sec- 
retaries. and  opposite  it  were  special  seals  for  invited 
guests,  and  in  the  front  one  next  to  the  chancel  rail  we 
were  assigned  our  places.  The  chancel  was  hung  with  a 


the  morning,  reaching  Malolos  in  about  an  hour  and  a great  white  drapery,  rudely  painted  to  represent  ermine, 
half.  The  town,  which  is  chiefly  noted  for  its  large  con-  and  a broad  la>rder  of  red  cloth  with  palm  leaves  ami 
vent  and  churches,  and  also  as  the  centre  of  the  inaniifae-  wreaths  framed  in  this  curtain.  Crossed  insurgent  flags 
ture  of  nip<i  thatch,  which  is  sent  from  this  place  by  water  ornamented  the  pilasters  on  each  side,  and  in  the  middie 
all  over  the  island,  is  a long  straggling  assemblage  of  huts  of  the  chancel,  under  the  imitation  ermine,  was  a long 
and  houses  a mile  or  so  from  the  railway,  ami,  together  table  draped  with  light  blue  and  ciimson.  and  behind  this 
with  the  adjoining  large  village  of  Barasoain.  numbers  three  large  carved  chairs.  While  we  were  wailing  for 
perhaps  thirty  or  forty  thousand  people.  The  long  nnr-  the  functionaries  lo  arrive,  we  lmd  an  excellent  opportu- 
row  road  was  very  guy  with  natives,  us  we  drove  at  a rat-  mty  of  studying  those  who  had  come  from  all  over  the 
tling  pace  in  a country  curromato,  along  with  a score  of  island  to  assist  in  the  foundation  of  a republic— for  tins 
others  almost  as  heavily  loadeil  down  with  human  freight  was  their  professed  purpose.  Every  man  was  dressed  in 
as  the  enrriroli  in  Naples.  From  the  Ural  humble  Hi)* i full  Iduck  costume  of  more  or  less  fashionable  cut,  ac- 


cording tn  his  means  or  his  tastes.  Many  of  them  wore 
full  evening  dress,  some  of  them  lmd  silk  lists  of  quaint 
shape  and  well-worn  nap,  others  bnwlers  of  the  season  of 
1S«0.  lint  all,  to  a man,  were  in  black.  It  was  a swelter- 
ing hot  day,  too,  and  they  suffered  for  their  adherence  to 
the  etiquette  of  the  new  Filipino  government.  Hut  states- 
men all  do  have  to  suffer  in  hot  weather,  if  one  may  take 
ns  true  the  definition  of  the  difference  between  a statesman 
e ai.iieara.iee  ...  anil  a politician  which  is  that  a statesman  always  wears 

[sited  banner.  On  eitl.er  side  of  the  mad.  in  true  Filipino  a bntt.med-.ip  hlnck  frock-coat  and  a j ' 

taste. was  a line  of  bamboo  posts  with  fringes  whittled  out  coat  or  a cut-away,  or  any  coat  he  likes.  That  differince 


hut  to  t lie  great  square  where  the  convent  stands  thou- 
sands of  insurgent  flags  fluttered  from  every  window  and 
every  post.  Many  of  them  were  of  Inline  manufacture, 
■with  printed  blue  and  red  calico  stripes;  many  of  them 
were  lacking  the  Malay  sun  nnd  the  tinea  stars  in  the 
white  triangle,  hut  the  general  symbol  of  red.  white,  nnd 
blue  was  there  all  the  same,  and  the  proud  occupants  of 
the  lowliest  huts  iliil  their  best  witli  palm  leaves  and  flow- 
ers to  give  a support  of  festive  nppearanee  to  their  cher- 


well. lressed.mostiy  in  captured  Spanish  iiniftnins.^  Every  T,f  distinct  racial  chamcteristici  in 


man  had  an  insurgent  tricolor  cockade  on  his  Spanish  but. 
and  all  blit  a very  few  of  them  were  Imrefooted.  1 he  bridge 


the  features  of  many,  such  unmistakable  lines  of  pure 
Indian  breed  in  the  profiles  of  others!  All  were  (lark- 
black  hair;  scarcely  a 


iri^ling-" 1,11  crowd,  for* ih^t’wero’ewrejithinal’ly 


5 passed  on  rapidly  between  the  lines 

soldiers 
convent  .. 

der  the  shade  of  immense  mango  . 

alighting  there  appeared  a party  of  twenty  or  more  Span- 
ish priests  under  a strong  guard  of  insurgents,  who  pa- 
raded them  off  in  triumph  through  the  crowd . 1 -he 

priests  were  all  dressed  in  black  and  carried  black  umb  el-  ---  -----  ( ( lloliv  t0  t|1B  dooi 
Fas.  with  which  some  ofth,™  ;;iXmnn«.r  Slund'then  Aguitnddn.  looki 

11  7. « inikninnt  Iiml  not  very  insignificant,  came  innit  hing  ' 


the  road.  We  passed  on  rapidly  between  t ie  lines  n • ..npearance,  aiid,  as  a mass,  much  superior  to  the 

iers  and  under  a great  bamboo  triumphal  inch  into  the  £ ; 1 . :|n  jtl  ordinary  life.  I will  not  be  sure, 

vent  yard,  where  a fine  military  bund  was  play  mg un-  . j e ir  w„g  not  a little  responsible  for  the 

. the  shade  of  immense  mango  trees,  .lust  as  we  were  however,  that  p<wsilllv  ,‘hev  would  not 

ghting  there  appeared  a party  of  twenty  or  more 
l priests  under  a strong  guard  of  Insurgents,  w 
ded  them  off  in  triumph  through  the  crowd. 


the  American  authorities  his  share  in  the  booty  captured 
in  Manila,  and  uniil  General  Otis  wrote  u decisive  auswer 
to  all  his  claims  on ‘the  8th  instant,  and  demanded  that  lie 
should  withdraw  his  troops  from  the  suburbs  before  the 
15th,  he  did  not  cease  to  reiterate  his  assumptions  that  he 
was  the  joiut  occupant  of  the  town  with  the  American 
commander. 

The  story  of  the  evacuation  of  the  suburbs  by  the  in- 
surgent troops  on  the  14th  is  already  an  old  one,  and 
there  wns  nothing  in  the  event  worth  noting  in  detail. 
Aguinaldo  has  denied  that  he  ever  received  a demand  to 
evacuate,  but  insists  that  General  Otis  withdrew  his  de- 
mand and  substituted  a request.  This  I know  to  be 
false,  for  the  letter  which  is  referred  to  contained  only 
an  acknowledgment  of  the  visit  of  commissioners,  and  a 
request  to  Aguinaldo  to  attend  carefully  to  their  report 
of  General  Otis’s  views,  which  remained  unchanged  after 
sending  the  ultimatum.  The  mistake  of  allowing  the  in- 
surgents to  occupy  the  suburbs  on  the  18th  of  August, 
and  to  hold  the  water-works,  which  they  still  control,  has 
caused  much  trouble  and  inconvenience  and  some  loss  of 
life.  Besides,  it  put  the  American  army  in  the  humiliating 
position  of  being  besieged  in  Manila  by  the  very  forces 
whom  they  had  used  as  allies — a humiliation  which  the 
troops  will  not  soon  forget.  F.  D.  Millet. 


AGUINALDO  ARRIVES. 

[Special  Correspondence  op  “Harper’s  Weekly.”] 

There  whs  a great  mystery  about  the  coming  of  Agui- 
naldo to  Malolos.  No  one  knew  how  or  when  he  would 
arrive.  It  might  be  on  horseback,  in  a carringe,  or  by 
train,  and  at  any  hour.  The  personal  safety  of  the  Presi- 
dent required  that  he  should  take  some  care  in  the  matter 
of  travelling.  So  the  people  waited,  standing  aimlessly 
al»oul  and  suying  nothing. 

The  convent  swarmed  with  young  fellows  connected 
with  the  civil  government  or  with  the  army.  They 
strutted  about  in  all  sorts  of  uniform  and  in  no  uniform, 
themselves,  and  were  happy.  The 
i ready  chap  in  certain  ways.  He 
instance,  and  is  prepared  for  a six 
comes  to  town  in  civilian  dress, 

finds  the  occasion  one  of  military 

show.  He  tucks  his  trousers  into  his  boot-tops,  pins  a 
strip  of  gilt  and  black  across  his  coat  sleeve,  sticks  a couple 
of  stars  oil  his  shoulders,  and  he  is  an  officer  in  full  uni- 
form. It’s  as  simple  as  getting  into  jail  under  Spanish  rule. 

The  young  men  of  the  staff  and  the  civil  government 
sat  down  to  tiffin  in  the  big  dining-room,  fifty  of  them  at 
one  table,  nnd  Spaniards  whom  they  had  taken  prisoners 
served  them,  still  wearing  their  Spanish  uniforms.  Just 
as  the  meal  was  finished  some  one  announced  that  Agui- 
naldo was  coming.  They  spoke  of  him  as  “Ma  Agui- 
naldo.” A telegram  had  come  from  the  next  station  tow- 
ard Manila  saying  that  the  President's  special  train  had 
just  left.  The  voting  men,  some  of  whom  were  jingling 
with  swords  nnd  spurs,  jumped  up  nnd  ran  to  the  win- 


faces,  for  they  apparently  ». , . 

Those  we  could  see  were  unshaven  and  unkempt,  and  not  - „ .. 

the  insurgents  are  maltreating  the  Spanish  l-nesls : they 
have  captured.  One  of  the  officers  at  Malolos  told  me 
there  were  sixty  priests  at  work  on  the  rnnds  not  far 
away,  but  they  were  just  as  well  off  as  any  other  prls- 


impression  they  made  on  me  Possibly  they  would i not 
have  looked  so  distinguished  if  they  had  worn  theit  shirts 

<l  x/hX to  the  sound  of  the  national  march.  <ke ^dele-  "0veriooking  the  courPyarti.  The  convent  bells  be 

* ' Sing  very  un.SedTd  ga.  to  ring  vehemently,  .^optopou^oul  of  all  Ute 


down,  bearing  an  ivory 


•d  and  tassels.  A group 


>ld  head  and  gold 

oi  iHu,  ii lie- looking  genet als  at...  -< 

black  accompanied  him,  and  half  surrounded  him  as  they 
walked  along.  Mounting  the  chancel  steps.  Aguinaldo 
ti»k  tlie  middle  seat  behind  the  table  the  Acting  Sccre- 

°Te  were  soon  informed  that  Aguinaldo  would  receive 

us.  so  we  followed  the  secretary  tip  the  broad  stairs  of  the  list  of  ue.eg  , . , 


convent!  through  a l(mg  wide^corridor,ialway^betweeii 


lines  of  infantrymen,  meeting  on  our  way  i 
erals  and  high  officials,  some  of  them 
sotneof  them  in  Spanish  blue  linen,  and  certain 


with  the  usual  Hispano-Filipino-painted  decorathm  and 

(flittering  with  mirrors,  we  were  offered  clours,  of  wliitn 
there  was  a large  choice,  from  elaborately  carved  and  glided 

hideoslflesto  t he  simple' Viennese  bent -wood  caniphottomed 

variety,  and  we  sat  for  some  tune,  while «■  1 * “n 

tinual' coming  and  going,  with  great  form  ^j  tl'ro  tgh  a 
door  on  tiie  right.  Our  turn  arriving,  we  were.ustu.rut 
fnto  a “mall  square  antechamber  «lt« .three  bentwood 
chairs  were  arranged  in  a formal  row  ...  front  of  two o ther . 
We  were  asked  to  make  ourselves  com  ()8ien- 

chairs.  A box  of  fresh  Man. hi  cigars  «‘f  jwge 
tali' 

"g 

himself  before  us. 
fore  in  civilian’s  d 

him.  but  was  struck  at  once  ‘)-v  ',,vTw'''"'~0f  (.0„rs(..  it  was 
and  features.  An  instant  later  I suw.ot  c oiirse.  _ , 

Agt 


streets  nnd  swarmed  into  the  yard  at  the  signal.  Bugles 
sounded  up  side  streets,  and  presently  soldiers  appeared 
at  the  four  corners  of  the  yard. 

Then  there  wns  a flourish  of  trumpets  down  the  street; 
the  sound  of  horses’  hoofs  reached  the  convent  over  the 
buzz  of  the  crowd.  There  was  a shout  down  by  the  big 
gate,  and  then  around  the  corner  nnd  over  the  bridge 
dashed  a dozen  horsemen,  officers  of  the  Filipino  army, 
with  swords  drawn.  A company  of  soldiers  was  quickly 
thrown  along  tlie  broad  path  from  the  gate  to  the  con- 
vent. They  lined  both  sides,  and  just  ns  the  horsemen 
reached  the  gate  came  lo  a present.  Behind  die  little 
group  of  officers  came  half  a squadron  of  liard-riding 
Filipino  cavalry.  The  horses  were  covered  with  mud 
and  foam,  but  the  men  were  erect,  sturdy,  and  bright- 
eyed Their  carbines  were  slung  on  their  backs,  with 
bayonets  fixed,  and  from  every  bayonet  there  flew  a little 
Filipino  flag.  , . . - 

Then  came  Aguinaldo,  in  a closed  carriage,  with  three 
of  Ids  generals.  Two  white  horses,  with  long  manes  and 
■ miiiiie  me  viciori-  tails,  hauled  the  carriage,  and  they  came  at  a full  run. 

nw,  * — ..  , * * rp| '*  Airtiiiialdn  The  carriage  was  surrounded  by  mounted  officers  with 

oub  army,  ami  for  the  town  of  Malolos  Jlie'  A S' j swords,  and  tlie  whole  cavalcade  charged  through 
arose  ami  declared  the  meeting  adjourned  until  it  Simula  an  ....  .*  ...  Paired  in  front  of  the 


tin  mid  after  the  feeble  vivas  had  ceased,  took  a 
„ "dr  from 'his  pocket,  and  in  a low  voice  without  gest- 
ires  and  without  emphasis,  and  in  the  hesitating  manner 
of  a ,ci,ool^.  reml  his  =ge  in  the  1 agalog  langmig^ 
Only  once  was  he  n 
lie  alluded  to  the 


0,‘y  wnshe interrupted  by  rim*,  and  that  was  t 

Frane^antItAmerieal'--as^wor\h^yerno(le!8Ib»!j”im“uitiou! 


elect,  officers  and  to  organize  m 


the  convent  yard 


at  top  speed,  and  halted  in  front  of  the 
the  building  with  a jerk.  The  stolid 


reassemble  prepared  to  e,eci.  "j  «Vpr7mVm<>-  main  entrance  to  me  uuuumjj  ..  — ----- 

the  regular  manner.  1 he  long  talked-of  and  ever  mein  ^mnh  who  ilned  the  broad  pathway  never  stirred  as  their 

ruble  function  was  over.  irnnwlmian  !>een  commander-in-chief  flashed  by.  . 

- 1 WfSlZTSathS  Behind  Aguinaldo  came  the  hands,  playing  stirring 

7'* i Wnt  hh  iw  taSti  marches,  and  the  soldiers,  four  full  companies  of  them 

language  could  rea.iiiy  mme. stand  that ■ |lunded  They  marched  into  the  yard,  and  the  people  crowded 

ere  more  fully  declared  than  4 1 1 0 'o’ ^ ' In . (L- Imire  about  them.  Under  Ihe  heavy  shade  of  four  or  five  giant 

■®  re,,  around  as  his  message  printed  in  Ike  hpan»n  h cabaliero-trees  Aguinaldo's  subjects  waited  to  hear  what 

' before  US.  Never  having  seen  the  or  „t  least  differently  expressed.  Oeuern  1 Mtr  issuect  ^ mv  t„  ,|iem.  They  were  a picturesque  crowd 

civilian's  dress.  I did  not  fora  moment  tecog nize  procia,„ntion  in  tlire-e  language*-  Man^the  de^  Ve||0ws  and  greens  and  blues  marked 

„ .....  .triii-k  lit  once  by  tlie  Chinese  cast  oi  ms  ueau  i „ongiess  were 


Sy^,;rti^;mr^,hasp.ies 

d highly  ornamental  band,  was  Imndui  ■ language  could  reiuiily  undei 

rimentgbKIh ind  " tmemTMerflulS 

at  least  differently  express™.^ ^ M of  lhe  dele.  he  might 


; only  moderately  familiar  with 


self 
mind 

be  quoted  inter. 

^Ifr^^ifwewereretirlng 


After  a half  hour’s  convert. 

A attend  tire  congress  and  we 

fr°m  v went  tance  to  the  outside  world 


Brilliant  reds  and  yellows  and  greens  i 
the  dresses  of  the  women.  The  men  were  mostly  in  white 
but  here  and  there  among  them  u black  coat  stood  out 
sharply  In  contrast.  Their  bright  eager  faces  brown  as 
old  copper,  with  sparkling  black  eyes,  were  nil  upturned 
toward  tlie  convent  windows.  More  than  four  ihousand 
nf  them  were  jammed  together  in  the  throng  that  stood 
under  the  great  Caballeros.  . 

Aguinaldo  jumped  quickly  out  of  his  carriage  as  it 
stopped  at  the  convent  door— slight  of  stature,  lithe  and 
acile  a very  military  figure  in  his  new  khaki  uniform 
and  white  helmet.  He  skipped  ulmbiy  up  stairs.  and 


BsrsaiaSiijiifa: 

• — i‘l*  "'horn  a 


Wish  fo  Offend  ^'Ser  faffing  towardsThe  Americans'!^ with  w 

interview  Agumahlos  manner  . TTis  mental  much  btttu  ieeimg  nf  nn  enco 


but  his  ^mimy' dadiljjlljr. 
characteristic* . so  hr  » «>  ' ^ of  the  half- 

degree  unusual,  lie  na.  Phiniiman,  and 

bred  native,  much  of  Hie  , [ cam,re  of  Ihe  Fili- 

tlic  personal  vainly  and  ltt-M ■ ' ...  wa8  unc|er  rather 

pino.  Altogether  i ins  >"1'  ^ recorded,  left  me  with 

exceptional  conditions,  it  mll?t  ° leader  so  farascon- 
„e  ilnprcssion  that  .he  iry  gov 

rerns  tkc  Had  00  ofidfA  o|  jn  ^ , ds  of  active  and 

liable  advisers.  Many  of  tkose  ato.^  I™ 
idcntly  more  mental  capacity 
Fated  than  he  is.  and  easily  I JPf  J 
in  tile  external  fln’lllv,^hij!1,!7hat'lle''il!d<on  the  occasion 

congress,  and  nothing  he  has  since 


came  ill  gave  another  shout  at  this  sight  of  him.  ami  then 
onTof  the  councillors  spoke.  The  speech  was  in  Taga- 
loe  and  it  wns  full  of  nice  things  about  the  people,  their 
loyalty  to  and  suffering  for  tiie  cause,  the  achievements 
th«*y  had  won.  the  glory  that  would  be  tlieirs.  the  great- 
J t ...  inn,ipr  and  his  devotion  to  their  common 
himself,  allhough  he  i* ‘ ".Tse  * It  wound  up  with  a call  for  rim*  for  Aguinaldo 

nest  clinmpions  of  the  am i-protec  c ^ and  t]l|.n  j lieard  i,„w  Filipinos  can  yel . 

with  several  verbose  m"n,[“t  : They  woukl  make  a notable  impression  on  a football 


the 
ceri 
cm  me 
more  or 

that  day  had  evidently  more 

t n inly  hett 


t)C  one  of  the  most  earne 

torates,  has  come  out  ®,“l  re^'lie' ^ Amcricans  nnd 

s»fia!^»»y~S3sr 

Admiral  Dewey  oi  by  >« - • f fl.om  (he  disappoint- 


field7  Yhc  cmwd  wldch  had  listened  with  iibsc 
turned  itself  loose  at  the  word,  nnd  filled  tin  an  » ts 
sliouts  There  was  a response  from  one  of  tlie  local  dig- 
nitaries standing  in  tlie  crowd.  Then  Aguinaldo  disap- 
peared from  ihe  window,  the  bands  piajred  the  Fdipmo 
national  air,  and  the  great  homc-commg  oMhe  Ktng  was 
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IN  THIS  SECOND  IIALF-U.  OK  PENN.  NEARING  CHICAGO'S  GOAL 


CHICAGO  BLOCKS  U.  OF  PENN.  WHILE  HBKSCHBBRGKR  KICKS. 


4***%  . J**,*fo.  tem  is  analogous  to  the  scoring  at  short  whist,  and  lias  the  As  between  Reid,  the  new  inter-collegiute  individual 

iTA  AAf  A | r*  VrRi  * If  merits  of  simplicity and  conclusive  ness.  champion,  and  his  collegemate  \V.  B.  Smith,  there  is  little 

\w  1 A better  suggestion,  perhaps,  is  to  allow  one  point  for  to  choose.  Both  men  play  brilliantly  at  times,  and  each  is 

ciwRL  JylL  m t i J3a£C. — the  match  and  a half-point  for  the  bye-holes  (if  any).  Un-  lacking  in  steadiness.  Smith  did  the  belter  work  at  Mor- 

^ der  this  system  a decision  would  almost  invariably  be  ob-  ristown,  being  the  runner-up  to  Douglas,  and  he  also* 

This  Department  went  to  press  this  week  on  Fiiday,  tained.  the  better  team  would  win,  and  the  interest  of  the  won  the  championship  of  Yule  over  Real  a few  weeks 
November  4,  1898.  ' 8eyeral  matches  would  be  sustained  to  the  end.  A player  ago.  But  at  Ardsley  Reid  came  away  with  a game  that 

might  win  his  match  and  lose  the  bye-holes,  or  vice  versa,  was  close  to  par  figures,  and  Smith  seemed  to  have  gone  a 
The  inconclusive  results  in  the  team  finals  of  the  and  the  fractional  points  would  minimize  the  chances  of  bit  stale.  The  ex-champion,  J.  F.  Curtis,  of  Harvard,  did 
inter-collegiate  golf  meeting  call  attention  again  to  the  a tie.  Under  the  present  clumsy  and  ridiculous  system  not  succeed  even  in  qualifying  for  the  match  rounds,  and 
need  of  new  legislation  on  the  question  of  scoring.  Team  the  Yale  team  was  deprived  of  a fairly  earned  victory.  li is  general  work  of  the  seuson  has  not  fulfilled  the  prom- 
nmtches  are  a modem  innovation,  and  the  preseut  system  ise  of  earlier  form. 

of  scoring,  according  to  t lie  aggregate  of  holes  won,  came  The  Yale  captain  was  right  unquestionably  in  his  As  a matter  of  record,  it  maybe  noted  that  this  was  the 
into  use^im ply  because  it  was  Lite  logical  outcome  of  the  contention  that  the  tie  should  be  decided  by  each  pair  third  inter-collegiate  championship  meeting.  The  second 
craze  for  meual  play.  When  the  Englishmen  took  up  playing  single  holes  until  one  side  or  the  other  could  show  was  held  Inst  May,  Yale  winning  team  match,  Harvard 


need  of  new  legislation  on  the  question  of  scoring.  Team  the  Yale  team  was  deprived  of  a fairly  earned  victory, 
matches  are  a modern  innovation,  and  the  preseut  system 

of  scoring,  according  to  the  aggregate  of  holes  won, came  The  Yale  captain  was  right  unquestionably  in  his 


craze  for  meual  play.  When  the  Englishmen  took  up  playing  single  holes  until  one  side  or  t he  other  could  show  was  held  Inst  May.  Yale  winning  team  match,  Harvard 
golf  ten  yeans  or  more  ago  they  proceeded  to  develop  it  a clear  lead.  It  is  true  that  the  rules  make  no  definite  second,  and  J.  F.  Curtis  taking  individual  honors,  with 
nloug  the  lines  of  medal  play,  to  the  unbounded  indigna-  provision  for  this  particular  contingency,  hut  by  analogy  Reid  runner-up,  and  it  was  then  resolved  to  change  to 


tion  of  the  old  crusted  Scottish  school  of 
golfers.  The  record  of  the  course,  rather  than 
the  winning  of  matches  (by  hole  play),  became 
the  ultimate  object  of  the  players’  endeavor, 
and  everything  had  to  be  adjusted  to  this  vir- 
tually numerical  standard.  Naturally,  then, 
when  team  matches  came  into  vogue  the  strug- 
gle resolved  itself  into  scoring  the  largest  pos- 
sible number  of  points  (aggregate  holes),  and 
the  results  of  individual  matches  became  a 
matter  of  comparative  indifference. 

It  could,  and  often  did,  happen  that  a 
team  might  count  a majority  of  matches  won, 
and  yet  tie  or  lose  on  the  total  number  of 
holes  scored.  In  the  finals  between  Harvard 
and  Yule  at  Ardsley,  Yale  won  four  of  the  six 
matches,  but  her  total  of  eleven  holes  was 
equalled  by  Harvard,  through  the  accident 
of  Hubbard's  outclassing  his  Yale  opponent. 
Even  then  the  holing  of  a two- foot  putt  by 
Robertson  on  the  home  green  would  have 
given  the  victory  to  Yale. 

If  team  matches  are  to  be  plated  under 
the  rules  for  hole  play,  it  is  surely  inconsistent 
that  the  scoring  should  be  essentially  that  of 
medal  play.  It  would  be  far  more  logical  to 
adopt  the  out-and  out  system  (used  in  combi- 
nation team  matches)  of  adding  together  the 
medal  scores  of  the  several  players. aud  award- 
ing the  victory  to  the  team  returning  the  low- 
est aggregate  total.  Good  red  herring  is  better 
eating  than  something  which  is  neither  fish 
nor  fowl. 

It  is  evident  that  the  present  system  is  unsat- 


KKOMEK. 

West  Poiut’s  Captain  and  Quarter-back. 


C.  B.  HERSC1I BERGER, 
University  of  Chicago's  Full-back. 


an  autumn  date,  and  so  avoid  clashing  with 
the  various  spring  athletic  interests. 

"A  section  ok  American  Goi.kkhs  [sa>-8  London  Golf  J 
ure  putting  it  about  that  Mr.  Fiudluy  Douglas  is  hardly 
a buna  Jxde  amateur,  and  even  go  so  far  as  to  assert  Unit 
he  was  ‘put  up*  to  play  by  an  enterprising  Arm  which 
sells  golfing  commodities ! There  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
shadow  of  foundation  for  these  and  other  complimentary 
statements,  and  we  forbear  to  comment  on  this  graceful 
method  of  accepting  defeat." 

The  charges  against  Mr.  Douglas’s  ama- 
teur standing  were  certainly  unfounded, 
hut  the  editor  of  London  Go!f  \\ oes  not  seem 
t,o  know  that  the  opposition  to  Mr.  Douglas 
was  almost  entirely  due  to  the  attitude  of 
two  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  I also  forbear 
to  comment.  Douglas  is  an  employee  of  an 
electric-supply  house  in  this  city,  and  saved 
up  his  vacation  of  two  weeks  iu  order  to 
enter  the  amateur  championship  at  Morris- 
town. 

When  lie  appeared  at  the  tee  for  the  first 
day’s  play,  so  industriously  had  these  mali- 
cious reports  against  his  stutus  been  circulated 
by  bis  fellow-countrymen  tlmt  there  was  hard- 
ly a hand-clnp.  However,  he  stuck  quietly  to 
liis  work,  and  by  his  unassuming  demeanor 
and  unvarying  sportsmanship  he  made  his 
final  victory  a popular  one  with  every  sports- 
man in  the  gallery. 

This  is  worth  noting  as  an  instance  of  the 
sense  of  American  fair  play,  as  Smith,  the 
runner-up  to  Douglas,  is  a native-bred  player 
and  a college  boy,  and  naturally  carried  with 
him  the  sympathy  of  the  spectators. 

It  is  also  worth  while  noting  that  the  only 


lsfactory.  and  lust  March  the  executive  com-  decisioa  of  ties  in  single  matches  may  he  piece  of  sharp  practice  which  occurred  during  the  touiria- 

mittee  of  the  U.S.G.  A.  appointed  a special  committee  to  ca3c  u„,|er  ordinary  circumstances  it  ment  stands  to  the  discredit  of  a golfer  who  is  not  an 


limbec  ui  isiie  u.^.vT.ax.  ~ v . PftVpr  the  case  Under  ordinary  circumstances  u.  mem,  m ..  & 

consider  the  question,  and  to  report  upon  the  wlvisabi  y ^ jm  sible  to  p|ay  the  entire  match  over  again.  American, 

of  making  a change,  riie  special  committee  being  one  if  a decision  were  wanted  it  would  have  to  be  ob- 

tliose  timorous  committees  we  have  known  on  other  occa-  and  if  a ’ extrft  innings-,:. single  It  worm  be  hisleading,  not  to  say  discourteous,  to 

sions  advised  against  new  legislation,  and  there  the  matter  to  med  (» inb  '^stances  it  was  praclicable  to  play  the  Carlisle  Indian  eleven  to  refer  to  that  team  as  good 

rests.  The  Morris  County  and  Tuxedo  clubs,  in  their  I'  Cs  L der  i gracefully.  As  it  practice."  Carlisle  is  too  near  equality  with  Um  larger 

home  and  home  team  matches,  tried  the  experiment  of  another  full  i mmt.  a I > * way.  university  elevens  of  the  East  nnl  to  be  regarded  at  all 

counting  a single  point  for  each  individual  match,  hut  the  turned  out,  Harvard  would  have  won  way  limes  a/a  WOrtliy  opponent.  While  die  Indians  may 

22” - ■“  * « as 'rx'";s.s'~r ..“'is  swr&sr k sss 

ma“h  f0^  ■ off  He  is  undoubtedly  a com-  to  an  enviable  degree  the  consistency  of  hard,  clean 

One  suggestion  made  provides  that  the  individual  h&ntlmmey aad  shoild  show  up  well  at  the'amnteur  dogged  and  aggressive  execution  of  such  fundamental 
matches  should  have  varying  values  according  to  the  ing  P y • ,•  ueXf  vear  jn  the  all-round  play  principles  as  have  been  mastered  , T, 

margins  by  which  they  are  won.  Under  this  system  a chaniptonslnp  meeting  next  year  tn  ^ To  put  it  another  way,  Carlisle  has  no  oft  days.  The 

match  won  by  one  or’ two  holes  would  tie  scored  as  a a «5l»^  Princeton’s  team  was  a eleven  plays  mUf.ni. y well  to- May .to- "J«rrow  »r  a 

a '■  treble,” and  he  valued  at  three  team  points.  T he  sys-  grauuaieu, 


YALE'S  SIlAltP  OFFENCE. 


CHICAGO  UNIVERSITY  ELEVEN. 
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voi..  xlii.,  No.  sue. 


Ill*  . 

,•  ,»  this  and  their  cleanliness  in 


*^5;^SiSS 

^led^e^of'S  term  in  the  primary  de- 
ll ahvard’s  MANNER  0F T“' l^l^Sshing^  The  object 
i:vl  cinnbinution  of  a t distance  between  her 


mill  combination  of  punting  and  r=  ^ 

, frequent  punting  bung  P#  meaaa  of  strengthening 
opponents  and  her  own  go.  , opponents  fumbling 

fflefence.  and  the  ctancejof  uttwe;. 


To  this  goaUiy  drop-hich 

from  the  field 


lllis  “v* “ , 

„.n  the  field.  -ndeavor  in  the  mam, was  like 

Carlisle's  programme  of  eudt n ■ slress  („  simple 

ward's.  except  that  CailiJep  aml  ie88  stress  in 


SJ  of  uXV  and’ tod^rg.  and  less  stress  in 
P'feng  the  result  hy  J™  $ ^ 

vard's  rushing  attack  oth  th  touclHi0wn.  or  more 
Carlisle's  rushing  did  nM  resu^  the  obvioua  conclusion  is 
chances  for  goals  from  failure, 

that  the  Indians’  rushing  "as  also  a hypercrltl- 

1 Such  critical  deductions  however  are  realty  ^ Car. 

cal  and  do  not  quite h< ’ l’ia  rned  P The  Indians  did  not 
lisle's  rushing  attack  is i “ son  only  twiCe  liad  a favor- 

score  a touch  dow  n,  and  Hu  hut,  considering  total 

able  opportunity  for  try  at  a?er(J  M 811cccss  opposed  to 
yards  gained,  C arlisle  a Harvard's  work  with  the  ball 
failure  When  comrared  to  Ha  wou)d  have  made 

in  hand.  No  one  doubto  that  earns  ^ ^ ^ , ke 

fl'ey‘rd  1106  fiVe 

times  during  the  game. 

In  tiif.  execution  h*v  the  main^diflerenM^be  ^ ^ 
Carlisle  and  Harvard  attack.  C ^ Harvard  line, 

determination  "lien  h?rJia  , at  centre  ora  revolving 

and  whether  for  a is  raighi  t\ert,°were  clean  fierceness  and 
plunge  directed  at  tackle  tliere  Hudson,  in  lus 

unity  that  Harvard  luck  a direction  and  running  of 

quickness  of  passing  a aimoat  aDy  eleven,  even 

from  centre  to  end  without  j [>  Summing 

getting  into  it  himself;  skill  at  rop  aie^B^  Dl,  Sftulles 

JV«  JxEte  i"da«ndW- 

each  other  against  other  por- 

ri^T'^dC  were  generally  quite  sue 

^Ih-fensivcly,  Carliale  waa  not^so^^treng^agains^g0^ 
s"p|^  o?h‘S  rush-line  hac^  than  witothe  forwards, 

"pe’etod  o?  them  and  no?  distributing  themselves  to 
the  best  possible  advantage. 

sssSSp 

m^SsSWM 

being  scattered,  slow,  ami  spasmodic  A .few ' Har 
Vaui  end  gains  were  more  the  result  of  good  luck  than  of 
good  direction. 
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two  to  bis  credit  quite  up  to  the  ^MoPhe  Ia  ^ ama  jc  one 
W«  excen!i  a“-  Indian  hack  aaje  Hudson.^^^  eff|)rt  , 

^SilH^^'Harvard'e  punting,  and, 
on  the  whole,  did  it  well.  , 

Harvard's  chance 

Mice' ah^iwsiis'whether  Hazard ^is^capalde  <?{b|1{b[[1,d^ 

the  line  and  putting  more  forc^  emn  „ guess  on  the 
fensive  work,  one  may  »°  . , a slippic  line  and  indif' 

outcome  of  die  19th.  Cer  wol, id  result  more  disas 

ferent  Bupport  given  the  ru  would  the  same 

Irnusly  for  Harvard  "^“Vie  hack-field  work  of 
faults  against  Univ.  of  B nI>;  p|av  exhibit  even  to- 
Yale  and  her  Se"era'  concentrated  force  than  that  of 

,he.  pu.5f,m1l  iintPe  attempt  at  goal  by  drop-kick  | U ^ while  T ale  e defence  „ J loose.  it  must 

that  exhibited  in  the  West  to ™ *iftbl  , reaches  ns  full  de- 
be  remembered  that ® detriment  to  effective- 

velopment  as  ate  as  nan  lie  1 „ development  we  can 

ness  in  its  final  8amli  ' streng  The  fact  that  her  de- 
cays count  on  as  being ^ ^ ,8  „0  warrant  for  as- 


to"nforth-“cmning  final 

taining  perfected  |>la>  . f lltakcn  into  consideration,  and 

utilized,  must  alwajs  lint  concerning  Y ale 

the  saving  “if.  . is  In£?P  ,ea,„  from  New  Haven  nan  be 
we  may  be  positive.  Tbc  team  t^  ibiUty  on  the  day 
depended  upon  Jo  realm  3 the^uperior  play  of  the 
of  its  game.  ” bf  [,™’  *,i 1 Sgged  or  weak  or  unper- 
opponent,  and  not  thro  6*  , a k„„wn  quantity  in 

formed  work  of  its _owm  » , , , leama,  anil  intermedi- 

the  crowning  effor  s of  her  a actice  to  the  coveted 

ate  contests  are  but  preiuuina  y _hk  Tlmt  is  why 
end  of  which  h3r,co?,c„has  " leckon  Yafe's  football  posai- 
bilities  by 'the’anores  toe  eleven  has  made  during  the  trial 
season. 

The  Yale-West  I^^^nWt® 
1Q_0)  was  noteworthy  c^l,e®y  inhasizinff  the  consist- 
power  of  Tale's  bac|s  and  n emphasizing  ^ 

ency  with  which  Wes  . would  wreck  the 

class  teams  despite  handicaps  t t pronounced 

prospects  of  men  less  rarnest  ano^o  ^ a cru. 

sportsmanship.  The  . Ffb  \ thcre  has  been  no  lessen- 
cral  lest  of  - * nmslTking  of  interest 

ing  endeavor  by  11  ® of  officers,  whose  per- 

amoug  that  usual  little  g P as  dut  scpUrates  them, 
sonnel  changes  from  y«“  3 active  and  wholesome,  and 

but  whose  intoresi  is  al  i »y  J j n„d  en(.0nragement 

counts  for  so  much  m tne  perpe  means 

°f  the  sport.  The  J™”™*  «ori which  West 
more  when  I say  tlmt  u ) coaching  resources. 

Point  has  relied  smelly  ul” ™ $*„ “"“eCd  thouSh  Harmon 
Last  year  the  system  was  '“a"*“™‘^;ut‘^  W Point 
Graves,  who  may  beJ”Jd  t ndar,j  continued  bis  super- 
football  up  to  Its  pr“e  ; d the  coaching  has  been 
vision.  Ibis  seas°n’  TLfnrrnw  and  Stout,  and  Koeli- 

done  by  Lieutenants  Ame  , ^ Furthermore,  of  the  '97 
ler,  the  Academy  sword-master  t ^ )mlf.back 

team,  the  centre,  both  guards,  » “ck^bi“  aud  Scales, 

from  even  Manila,  Havana,  and  Alaska. 


veiriilar  ’varsity  line  was  practically  intact, 
because  the  tegu  notyb)e  exceptions  to  the  general 

Brown  “ i „p„nrk  Cov  was  a bit  of  an  exception  also, 
disjointed  hne-wor  , J •varsity  end.  Cutten  docs 
but  by  no  means  . ■ ■ J * , Huhbell,  on  toe  other 
not  follow  toe  ball  closely  en  b fleU,  McBride 

end,  was  a mark  for  the  caitots^  bu(  ^ wk 

excepted,  ““P'i'  J tbe  flrst  string  in  the  line.  It 
was  supeHor  to  t h ,e  Ya)e  her  points.  Sul- 

was  their  flercL  attack  g accurately.  McBride 

Bvan  bandW  the  ha  1 sharply  a nig  ^ te 

must  send  the  bal*  b0  cal,  get  down  toe  field  on  his 
ble;  Yale  has  no  e nds  ' “^fly  to  be  any  touch-down 

on” a muffed  mint  if  IWMd.  «»*«.  hu i . odr j - he^id 

i^ctanSigreworfw^ecre§i.ah,e.  The  hue- 
tackling  was  poor  flagrant  offender  at  holding  in 

lhIfi',mWaTheruCire »trangely  indifferent. 

Princeton  ,s  « 

elevens  tlmt ■ «P.  *b  teinK  among  lliein)  from  scoring, 
opponents  (Carlisle  i g irregular  from  week  to 

Yet  the  team’s  work  bus  been  so^i  >f  ^ que8tjon 

week  that  depend li  n _ P c 0,.nell  (8-0)  and  Penn.  State 
The  difficulty  of  1 Rgiliiat,  however,  espe- 
botli  hul  t Princeton  hopes,  which  were 

cially  Cornell  — scaiii-i  against  Brown 

talh  cniihedly  toe  very  indifferent 
(23-0).  only  to  be  final  . Jagi  Wednesday.  I must 

showing  against  \ i'g""“  j ,„  princetoil,  against  a 
confess  tlmt  not  sine  98  have  1 see,  ^ ,|n  ,, 

weak  team  ex  .toll  po.  tods  ot  sim  p there  were 

^^nu'of'^gSd  defensive  line-wolk  as  I have  seen 

put  lip  by  n Princeton ' ^^Sf’.Sviona  undevelop- 
I am  not  so  sure  that  : really  so  serious  a 

meut  ten  days  bef“e  l'ct  fl  |iftl,,-i  to  her  fatal  error  has 
matter  as  it  appears  to  he-  b almost  without 

been  over-development. orm  a week  or “e”  days  too  soon, 
variance,  l»een  at  loP  difficult  problem  of  bow  to 

cresting  the  vexing  and^nios^difficu^p^  ^ ^ be  a 

keep  it  from  going  • . j g0  l00j  \i  seems  to  me, 
Ifis^sYto  attaTn'to  your  full  playing  power  and  skill 

set  of  players  or  trainers  P )K8t  jn  the  last  week, 
far  as  bringing  her  eleven  '[p  . , UB(,  Qf  this  theory; 

Yale  has  made  ,ma^wdn  LPan  experiment.  At  Yale  it 
but  with  Princeton  >* '**“  b ^pd  b colne  a tradition; 
has  long  since  pass^  tlmt  8ta^e  an“oacbc,8,  and  toe  sto- 

demsnand  toe  firlt  a^d  iast  sho'w  their  strangeness  to  the 
unusual  situation. 


Until  teams  aETTi.^  j"  w'rqiiiffii'imposMble  lo 

and  play  u?e"  ^ capabil Hies.  The  employment 
accurately  judge  *H?a tes  usually  gives  an  entirely  dif- 
0f  substitutes  or  cand'dato^f  h infornmiion  an(J  e„. 

canitot^now1  what  those' Ust  ten  days  are  going  to  do  tor 
the  players  and  tlietr  ™^iri„cet0n  teams,  Princeton  had 
As  I last  saw  the  } »\erf  [,'“f0t"n  days  Ilian  had  Talc, 
a great  deal  more  to  do  than  Yale’s  on  the  defen- 

Princeton’s  line  was  ends  not  so  strong  as 

sive,  but,  with  the  exception  on he  « ms  ,.ght 

Yale’s  on  tile  offensive.  Pnncei  tkan  were 

were  of  much  more^vree  to  'ieir  te^  ^ every  ^ 
Yale’s.  In  toe  back  field  Yale ^ ^ mucb  impro,e. 
sition.  The  question  t , jn  tbe  remaining  week; 

menl  is  Princeton  capable  in  the  menl  The 

how  much  latent  football  -c  tbe  eqnai  0f  Yales 

Princeton  line  I believe  can  b ^ Ya]e  will  always 

for  all-round  *ol3i’al'll°f  f.  {he  offensive.  As  tor 

have  a shade  the  belter  o , ;n  plan  or  exe- 

the  back  field,  neither  in  personnel  pd  by  what  1 

cation  of  attack  are  they  com parnHlc - g ^ wiU 

have  already  seen,  it  •«“  tank  «.W  ■»» 

not  have  a distinct  advantage  “ , line,  already 

Saturday.  On  the  »*«  _ phlrt"S’X  mi«-. in  last 
somewhat  stronger  0,1  .‘bV  cb’a  degree  ns  to  neu- 

days,  increase  its  supenonty  t ^ye  have  seen  a 

tralize  Yale’s  superior  Rttaekmg  P“^' d wheeler.  Holly, 
Princeton  line  do  that  before, .but _it  Ojd  tblt  year. 

U-a,  and  there  are  none  such  in  pnncoiou  . 


The  Harvard  defence  was  sceeicient  to  prevent 
from  scoring  at  will,  hut  uot  strong  enough  to 
,offi  renernedK  to^downs.  The  sped  of  Carlisle’s  attack 
iC'im-d  to  take  the  Harvard  line  off  its  feel,  with  the  result 
i h it  the  balance  of  impetus,  and  consequently  the  possi- 
i!iiit.v  of  sain  was  wilh  Carlisle.  The  Carlisle  line  was 
not  iiem  buck  quickly  enough  mio  the  runner  and  his  m- 
lcfcrciK-c  On  tlie  defence,  also,  Harvard is  line  backs, 
esneciallv  Reid  and  Warren,  were  weak,  ignoring  those 
unexpected  opportunities  whose  quick  seizure  indicates 

tl‘ladividuallv'd' mill,,  the  Carlisle  centre,  was  superior  to 
•latTrav  in  the ’small  hut  important  qualifications  of  toe 
2 such  as  continuously  clean  snapping  hack  to  qnar- 
■r  nnick  sure  pass  to  full-hack.  Boal  and  Burden 

I -n-A-irdi  al  guard  held  their  own  offensively  and  defen- 
sivclv  wiih  Hc.lwaier  and  Scott.  Bemus  Pierce  played 
,,  nii-ticiil-ulv  superior  dftVncc  against  Harvard  s left 
‘.  Jui,,  Uoiiiiid.  while  H.  l»im  e (Carlisle)  at  right  tackle 
{ i ,,t  !lU  iiveti  thing  with  Mills  and  Haughton.  One 
‘tUj,i  |,.,nllv  be  satisfied ’with  'varsity  ends  that  failed,  as 

..  '■•  i:  l r ntn.n  Ctnilll  fTnillS  that  at 


West  Point  opened  up  Yale’s  strongest  lines  anu 

In^ fact ”f or  severaTperiotls’ during1! totliDhatoeiHrifcaidetR 

Ur  braces  The  ball  was  in  the  air  a great  deal  of  the 
time  and  there  was  little  to  choose  between  the  puntiug 
of  Romevn  (West  Point)  and  McBride  (\  ale);  Komeyn  a 
worklowclnp  better' because  he  did  *$"«**£ 
ends,  as  did  McBride,  and  lus  handling  of  the  baB  was 

cleaner  McBride  muffed  inexcusably,  and  overkicKea 
his  ends  invariably ; lint  his  line-bucking  and  interference 
™ *Ddf8 i S o dcr.  Kromer.  West  Point’s  clever  qr.au 


The  trouble  m the  a„dKMowness,  and 

snap  all  along  the  line  and  teams  are  usual- 

absence  of  support  more  often  than 

ly  pretty  evenly  matched  in  the 1 <-  > li(,re[ore  what 

not  also  in  the  personnel  of  the : batR-  winning  o»‘l 
generally  makes  tlie  differences  be  w j or  back  of  He 
losing  team  is  not  individual  P"’"e.  oUlcr  0f  Ihesc  de- 
line,  or  marked  superiority  in  on  wbjcj,  the  plays  are 
mts,  but  rattier  the  man"‘’r  ‘",n  [heir  toes,  and  ge 


,1  hardly  he  salisuci  wiui  varsity  cuds  that  faiied.  as 
\\  irvinl  > d'hl  <*f  bringing  off  even  the  small  gains  that  at 
turns  th'ir  Indian  opposites.  Rogers  and  Archiquette, 
m naeuv red  round  Carlisles  left  and  right. 

lu  gulling  down  on  punts  and  preventing  their  being 
run  bTifk.  the  Carlisle  men  quite  excelled  Cochrane  and 

^ iHlv's  passing  was  slow,  and  his  play  not  so  uniformly 
cr.,.,d  in  l h<‘lie\u*  him  capable  of  showing.  Comparison 
h Hudson  was  nut  to  Italy’s  advantage,  hut  some  of  his 
• - inlet  t'e.rence,  aud  lu*  hud  a tackle 


partmeuts,  but  rather  the  manner  m tot.Sl  and  get 

executed.  The  eleven  men  wb»  < deiav,  am 

into  tlie  play  every  time  hard  ton  tjid  not  "’ 

men  tlmt  wim  If  there  is  one  thmg  Briute  ^ Tire 
last  week,  it  was  to  get,  not  1°  say  koei  snve  Kafcr. 

whole  line  except  llm  ends,  aud  a » ,a  will  not  »>“ 
stood  Am  on  their  feet.  That  Kina  or  i 
next  Saturday.  , .mam  in  her  work- 

Princeton,  however,  is  sure  to  put  sto  „f  laic 

how  mucli  no  one  can  say' in  this  er  ^ steam 

development.  Certainly  tliar®  PrincoWti’s  defend 

ougffi  to  keep  Yale’s  scorJ  ^^.Spwntont,  its 
Emits/  guard,  played  .strongly . WaldrorPs  ludf ; hack  tolly 

woi  was  brilliant  ; twice  he  went  around  Huhbell  s end  attnek  8 p ,,.dow,i.  Tliere  ,s  sure/„°  ' r" -througli 

le  liuminered  it  for  most  of  lier  gains 
,„v  JC)  TVilll  that  exception  tlie  West  Point 
line  sli vped  up  well.  The  cuilyt  backs  were^slrong  on 


bis  puds  in  variably;  hut  ids  linc*l)UCKtng  anu 
were  of  a high  o[dcr.  Kromer.  West  Point’s  clever  quar- 
ter rarely  failed  to  get  uoder  McBride  s punts,  or  lo  run 
back  with  them  from  10  to  20  yards;  twice  he  narrovdy 
missed  a field  goal,  and  once  gained  25  yards  by  skilfully 

country.  Tlie  cmlet  ends  outplayed  their  opponents; 
Ennis,y guard,  played  strongly.  Waldrons  lmlf;back 
woi  was  brilliant ; twice  he  went  around  Huhbell  s end 
top-  /.ns  of  20  nod  25  yards;  lie  is  a strong  ground-gain- 
er and  burd  to  stop.  West  Points  weak  point  is  left 
tackle  and  Yale  liuminered  it  for  most  of  her  gains 
through' the  line.  Wl„.  .ha,  the  West  Point 


ing  .anil  Prtoceton  may  get.a  chance  to  score  ^ 
hpv  sneedv  etuis  and  Yales  mutnufe.*  . -s (ijrectu)n 
may  give  Princeton  unexpected  cl‘an<*Syafe  nnd  Prince- 
iin/XVed  up  well.  The  cadet  backs  were  strong  on  It  wou dd  he  f!l^iclous  tP  ,a{[e  a es.  Pri“c®%"o“l piiae 
toe  defensive ; compared  with  Yale  they  are  slow  in  get  tau  lh ro ugh^ “ ^ ‘ ^d  fale.  The 
ng  their  being  ting  off;  in  fact,  that  criticism  applies  generally  to  the  make  a be  te  Salu,.Jay  while  we  ''ara  ODp‘riDCetoi.'s 

Cochrane  anS  West  Point  team-.t  does  not  get  off  and  into  the  play  with ^ cadetof  ^ inkling , as  to  Br 

sharp  enough.  abi)Uy  t0  gct  more  speed  and  force  in  her 


Yai.e’s  DEFRNsrs'K  work  was  indifferent,  even  taking 
into  consideration  the  customary  tardiness  of  Yale  teams 
iu  reaching  their  form,  and  it.  was  the  more  noticeable 


nitty  to  gel  more  ,(/ 

Pen ntylwnia-Chicago  Univenity  R \\rH iTN e'‘ ■ 


bhlrkin^  wn"t*xrplh'nt  on  infe.Verence,  ami  lu*  hail  a tackle  iu  reaching  their  form,  and  it* was  the  more  noticeable  irrel,  p^lSMS. 

a now  TO  GET  STRONG,  AND  HOYt  TO  STM  SO.”— By  Wiliam  Blatkte. — New  and  Enlarged  Edition. — Illustrated. — $i  75,— Harper  SB 
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THE  GENERAL  CONVENTION. 

The  Triennial  General  Convention  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  at  Washington,  I).  C\, 
lias  ended  its  customary  three  weeks  of  ses- 
sion without  startling  incident  or  conclusion 
of  any  work  of  immediate  consequence. 
Circumstances  will  determine  the  signifi- 
cance and  importance  that  may  be  involved 
in  the  new  constitutional  regulation:  “That 
provision  may  be  made  by  canon  for  the 
temporary  use  of  other  forms  and  directories 
of  worship  [besides  the  prayer-book]  by 
congregations  not  already  in  union  with  this 
Church  who  are  willing  to  accept  the  spirit- 
ual oversight  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese." 
In  fact,  the  convention  of  1H98  will  probably 
go  into  history  as  “dull” — by  no  menus  a 
had  reputation  for  any  legislative  body. 

As  heretofore  indicated  in  this  column, 
the  venerable  presiding  bishop  (I)r.  Williams 
of  Connecticut)  was  detained  from  his  place 
by  bodily  infirmity,  the  Bishop  of  Albany 
(I)r.  Doane)  being  elected  chairman  of  his 
House;  and  the  Rev.  Dr.  I)ix,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Parish.  New  York,  was  for  the  fifth  time 
chosen  president  of  the  House  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies.  On  taking  the  chair, 
Dr.  Dix  intimated  that  he  should  be  unwill- 
ing ever  again  to  undertake  the  heavy  labors 
of  the  office;  but  the  House,  in  a vote  of 
thanks  to  him  adopted  towards  the  close  of 
the  session,  expressed  the  hope  that  lie  might 
yet  consent  to  serve  again.  However  this 
may  prove  to  be,  Dr.  Dix  probably  now 
holds  the  “record  " for  length  of  continuous 
service  in  this  responsible  place,  and  the 
reputation  of  standing  supreme  among  all 
the  capable  presiding  officers  whose  services 
the  House  lias  enjoyed. 

It  was  remarked  some  weeks  ago  in  this 
place  that  the  proposed  revision  of  the  con- 
stitution and  canons  must  be  the  main  oc- 
cupation of  the  convention,  and  that  its 
whole  time  would  scarce  suffice  for  that 
single  purpose.  Almost  its  whole  time  was, 
in  fact,  employed  in  this  work,  with  the  re- 
sult that  only  the  constitution  was  adopted 
ai  the  last  moment,  the  canons  going  over  to 
the  convention  of  1901  for  consideration. 
The  constitution  also  must  be  confirmed 
verbatim  in  1901  before  it  shall  go  into  ef- 
fect, and  since  a committee  was  appointed 
to  report  in  1901  a new  constitutional  article 
“setting  forth  the  Standard  Bible,”  that 
committee’s  report,  should  it  be  then  adopt- 
ed, will  require  affirmative  action  by  the  next 
following  convention  in  order  to  become 
effective,  so  that  in  the  most  favoring  condi- 
tions the  complete  constitution  cannot  be- 
come operative  until  1904. 

The  constitution  as  adopted  this  year  con- 
tains nothing  revolutionary;  the  most  im- 
portant thing  is  the  provision  for  “ tem- 
porary use  of  other  forms  and  directories  of 
worship”  above  mentioned,  from  which 
much  is  hoped  by  many  persons.  This  was 
introduced  in  substance  in  the  convention 
of  1895.  Its  fate  then  and  now  furnishes  a 
typical  instance  of  the  conservative  manner 
characteristic  of  the  convention’s  action — 
the  careful,  slow  waiting  for  opinion  to  set- 
tle and  clear  itself  before  effecting  new  le- 
gislation of  importance.  The  constitutional 
prohibition  of  more  than  one  diocese  in  the 
same  city  was  expunged,  in  order  to  provide 
for  the  case  of  New  York,  in  which  city  the 
civil  authority  has  now,  by  the  new  charter, 
included  Brooklyn  and  Queens,  wherein  lies 
the  main  spiritual  and  financial  strength  of 
the  Diocese  of  Long  Island.  A long  stand- 
ing wrong  1ms  been  righted  by  allowance  of 
canonical  provision  for  courts  of  review  and 
appeal  in  the  trial  of  criminous  clerks,  for 
whom,  until  the  present  time,  there  has 
been  no  means  of  relief  from  unjust  judg- 
ment in  the  trial  court.  Constitutional  al- 
lowance of  “the  provincial  system”  has  at 
last  been  made.  Various  efforts  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Church  were  all  defeated. 

Five  missionary  bishops  were  elected,  as 
follows:  the  Rev.  Samuel  Cook  Edsall,  D.D., 
rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church,  Chicago,  to 
North  Dakota;  the  Rev.  William  H.AIore- 
land,  rector  of  St.  Luke’s  Church,  San  Fran- 
cisco, to  Sacramento;  the  Rev.  James  Bowen 
Funsten,  rector  of  Trinity  Church,  Ports- 
mouth, Virginia,  to  Boise;  the  Rev.  Junius 
Moore  Horner,  of  Oxford,  North  Carolina, 
to  Asheville;  and  the  Rev.  Lucien  Lee  Kin- 
solving. of  the  Brazilian  mission,  to  be  Bish- 
op of  Grande  do  Sid,  Brazil.  On  the  last's 
nomination  the  question  of  intrusion  was 
raised,  seeing  that  there  is  a valid  episcopate 
in  that  country;  but  the  convention  was  of 
opinion  that  the  sort  of  Christianity  preva- 
lent in  Brazil  need  not  preclude  other  ef- 
forts. One  foreign  missionary  bishop  elected 
by  the  House  of  Bishops  was  defeated  by  the 
House  of  Deputies.  This  was  in  executive 
session,  according  to  the  rule  in  all  such 
cases,  but  credible  report  says  that  the  ob- 
jection was  based  on  the  nominee's  age  of 
fifty  two  and  the  fact  that  he  had  to  master 
a difficult  language  in  order  to  be  effective 
in  his  office.  A deputy  urged  that  he  him- 
self had  learned  ten  languages  after  the  age 
of  sixty,  but  in  spite  of  this  example  the 
“dead  line”  of  fifty-two  plus  a language  to 
learn  remained  inexorably  drawn. 

The  Diocese  of  Indiana  was  divided,  the 
present  bishop  (White)  choosing  the  new 
diocese.  Northern  Indiana,  for  his  own.  The 
remaining  diocese  of  Indiana  will  elect  its 
bishop. 

Application  from  Hawaii  for  admission  to 
the  American  Church  was  denied,  the  con- 
vention deeming  it  inexpedient  to  interfere 
at  present  with  the  existing  staUl^which  is 
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a missionary  district  of  the  Church 

of  England.  A commission  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  cases  of  Cuba  and  Puerto 
“ico  “I  consultation  with  the  English  Bish- 
op of  Antigua,  who  has  a congregation  at 
I once  waiting  to  he  transferred  to  the  Amer- 
ican Church. 

A joint  commission  was  established  to  re- 
port in  1901  on  the  validity  of  orders  in  the 
Reformed  Episcopal  body,  in  which  body 
there  is  a movement  towards  return  to  the 
communion  from  which  it  seceded. 

The  proposed  more  stringent  canon  of  mar- 
riage and  divorce  was  defeated  in  the  House 
of  Bishops;  the  House  of  Deputies  referred 
it  to  a special  committee  of  thirteen,  to  re- 
port in  1901,  the  report  to  be  in  the  lmuds 
of  deputies  by  the  end  of  1900.  From  the 
composition  of  this  committee  it  seems  unlike- 
ly that  any  report  whatever  can  be  made  with 
substantial  unanimity,  and  possibly  no  report 
of  much  substance  and  significance  can  even 
obtain  a majority,  so  different  at  present  are 
opinions  oil  the  question  among  men  of  equal 
earnestness,  piety,  and  learning. 

Situ  Francisco  was  appointed  the  place  of 
session  in  1901,  and  the  House  of  Deputies 
voted  to  hold  its  meeting  then  in  an  uncon- 
secrated building  — a vote  which  probably 
will  prevent  all  further  U9e  of  sacred  places 
for  the  business  of  legislative  assemblies. 

Menlion  should  here  he  made  of  the  Trien- 
nial Meeting  of  the  Women’s  Auxiliary,  at 
which  the  offering  amounted  to  about  #82,- 
000.  The  convention  resolved  that  the  of- 
fering of  the  same  body  in  1901  should  be 
devoted  to  Domestic  Missions,  in  addition  to 
the  regular  appropriations  from  the  Board 
of  Missions,  the  work  among  the  colored 
people  to  receive  its  proportionate  share. 

To  this  brief  review  should  be  added  the 
following  statistics  of  the  growth  of  the 
Church,  compiled  by  Bishop  Colemau  of 
Delaw  are  for  the  Church  Eclectic : 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  1873  we  had  in  the 
United  States  about  2950  clergymen,  including  48 
bishops.  We  now  have  in  the  same  territory  about 
4700  clergymen,  including  83  bishops.  During  the 
twenty-live  years  preceding  1873  there  were  51  bishops 
consecrated,  as  against  85  bishops  consecrated  since 
1873.  Twenty-five  years  ago  there  were  about  260,- 
000  communicants.  There  are  now  not  less  than 
660,000,  which  meaus  nearly,  if  not  quite,  three  mill, 
ions  of  members,  or  at  least  of  avowed  “adherents.’’ 
Tlte  number  of  American  dioceses  and  missionary 
jurisdictions  then  was  45.  Their  present  number  is 
77.  The  average  contributions  in  money  for  Church 
purposes,  as  reported  then,  were  about  $4,000,000  an- 
nually. They  are  now  about  $13,000,000  annually. 


Adviceto  Mothers.— Mrs. Wivsi.ow’s  Soothing 
Sykui*  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  dinrrhtea. 
-{Advj  


INFANT  HEALTH. 

Inquiries  prompted  the  publication 
fant  Health”  in  pamphlet  form,  by  the  N. 
densed  Milk  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  the  appreciate 
value  led  to  an  elaborate  edition,  bent  on 
tion. — [Adv.] 


. Y.  Con- 
on  of  its 
i applica- 


Slt’EKIOR  to  Vaseline  and  C ucumbers, Crime  Simon, 
arvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
ctions  ; it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  bi- 
- ■*  - Druggists,  Per- 


They’l 

assurance 

-iAJv.} 


i.  tell  you  of  others, but  speak  of  none  with  the 
! of  Abbott’s-  The  Original  Angostura  Bitters. 


Nothing  contrihu 
Sikohkt’s  Angostui 


, more  to  digestion 
Bitters.— \_AJt.] 


than  Dr. 


Use  BROWN’S 
TIFHICE  for  the 


Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TEETH.  25  cents  a jar.— [Actv.] 
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LOOK  IN  THE  CUP. 

_ Before  being  shaved,  it’s  well  enough  to  find  out  what  soap  your  barber  is  using. 
If  it  is  Williams’  Shaving  Soap,  you  are  always  sure  of  a healthful,  refreshing  and  de- 
lightful shave.  You  can  feel  absolutely  safe  from  the  risk  of  blood  poisoning  and  from 
the  burning  and  smarting  sensations  always  caused  by  harsh,  impure  soaps.  But  if  it  is 
one  of  the  so-called  Cheap  Soaps — beware!  Danger  lurks  In  Die  cup . 

No  one  knows  where  these  soaps  are  made  or  what  they  are  made  of.  Such  soaps 
are  strong  and  rank.  They  contain  germs  of  disease,  which,  once  in  the  system,  cause 
untold  suffering.  The  pores  of  the  face  are  little  mouths,  which  greedily  absorb  these 
disease  germs  when  applied  with  the  shaving  brush. 

Can  you  afford  to  take  such  risks  ? Can  you  afford  to  bo  export, 
tnented  on  with  the  so-called  Cheap,  Unknown  Soaps ! 

The  only  safe  way  is  to  insist  upon  having  Williams'  Shaving 
Soap — the  “ Only  Real  Shaying  Soap.”  The  reputation  of  Williams’  Soap  has  been 
established  by  a test  of  more  than  Hall  a Centuiy,  its  Mild,  Soothing  qualities  and  its 
Rich,  Luxurious  Lather,  make  it  the  recognized  standard  all  over  the  world. 


i for 


■all  then 

William*’  Shaving  Stick.  25  cents. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap.  10  cents. 
Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents. 

Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  SO  cents, 
don : 84  OitMt  RamaU  St 
6yin*7.  Australia : 161 


i everywhere,  hot  if  yonr  dealer  do ee  aot  inpply  jm,  g/g 


WILLIAMS' SOAPS 

Jersey  Cream  (Toilet)  Soap,  15  cents. 

Williams’  Shaving  Soap  (Barbers'),  6 Round 
■ Cakes,  1 lb.,  40c.  Exquisite  also  for  toilet. 

Trial  cake  for  2c.  stamp. 

Address  The  J.  B.  Williams  Co.,  Glastonbury,  Ct,  U.  S.  A. 

i*  Exealslto  “Jersey  Cream"  Toilet  Sony,  18  eeate. 


Gold  Seal 

Champagne 

is  a natural  sparkling  wine  produced  in  Amer- 
ica under  the  supervision  of  expert  foreign 
wine-makers. 

It  is  equal  in  flavor  to  many  brands  of Jin- 


i the  price,  the  foreign 


The  difference  is  only  i 

article  costing  two  and  one  nan  times  as  muen 
as  Gold  Seal. 

Why  pay  the  difference? 

A trial  case  will  convince  you  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  genuine  American  product.  For 
sale  by  all  wine  dealers  and  grocers.  Send  for  J 
illustrated  booklet  on  wine- making. 

URBANA  WINE  CO.,Urbana,N.Y.  I 


GREAT 

WESTERN 

Champagne 


is  more  acceptable  to 
palate  and  stomach 
than  imported  wines, 
because  of  its 

UNQUESTIONED 

PURITY. 

r -lies  the  pocket 
lightly— yet  fills  the 

bill. 

Served  at  all  first 
class  Clubs,  Cafes 
and  Buffets  every- 
where. 

The  vintage  now  mar- 
keted is  especially  pleas  - 
lng  and  very  dry. 

Pleasant  Valley 
Wine  Co., 

BOLE  MAKERS, 

Rhcims,  - N.  Y. 


Sold  by|g‘ 


B.  Klrke  & Co.,  New  York. 
S.  Pierce  Co.,  Boston. 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  A frlca. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


OKER’S  BITTER 

The  oldest  and  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro- 
moter of  digestion. 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer , 
or  Druggist. 


s 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 


similar-sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells — 

S-O-H-M-E-R 

New  York  SO  H Nl  E R B U I LD I N G 

Warerooms  fifth  Ave.,  cor  lii  SI. 
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Helping  a Hero’s  Widow. 

p.EORGE  H.  ELLIS,  Chief  Yeoman  of 
the  Brooklyn,  the  only  man  killed 
in  the  great  naval  action  off  Santiago  on 
Tulv  t which  resulted  in  the  destruc  ton 
of  Cerv era's  entire  fleet  and  the  Capture 

of  the ’Admiral  office* >»d  men,^ 

years  of  age  a 

sniaU  policy  was  issued  to  his  parents  on 
the  Ws  life,  and  later  a second  policy. 
The  ^aggregate  o.  the  two  policies-over 
I l wL  promptly  paid  to  the  young 
tridow,  Mrs  Sarah  M.  Ellis,  who  resides 

JsS 

with  the  pension  she  will  rec“J*.  fr°“ 
the  Government,  she  and  h«  little  one 
are  secured  against  pecuniary  distress. 
Yeoman  Ellis  was  twenty-five  years  of 
age  The  office  of  Yeoman  is  an  import- 
ant one.  The  Yeoman  has  charge  of  all 
the  ship's  stores,  such  as  rigging,  arma- 
ment ammunition,  paint,  . oil,  canvas, 
everything,  literally,  from  a needle  to  an 
anchor— that  is,  everything  outside  of 
the,  food,  clothing,  cash  and  medical 
stores.  He  keeps  account  of  everything 
on  hoard  the  ship  m the  way  of  ship 
supplies,  and  issues  nothing  to  any ’ 
on  board,  not  even  a broom  or  a marlin 
spike,  without  an  order  from  the  execu 
tive  officer.  He  heads  the  list  of  first 
class  petty  officers  and  ranks  with  a 
Sergeant  Major  in  the  army 


Age  of  “ Old  Glory.” 

“Old  Glory”  is  older  than  the  present 
flag  of  Great  Britain,  which  was  estab 
listed  in  1801 ; than  the  flag  of  Spam, 
’which  was  established  in  1785  i thau  “’e 
French  tricolor,  decreed  in  1794 , lQhan 

the  flag  of  Portugal,  established  iniffco, 

than  the  Italian  tricolor,  established  in 
1848 ; than  the  flags  of  the  old  Empires  o 
China  and  Japan,  and  of  the  Empire  of 
Germany,  which  represents  the  sover 
eignty  of  fourteen  distinct  States,  estab- 
lished  in  1870. 


Tlie  lyargest  in  the  World. 

r-ry  HE  new  126-ton 
Jr  gun,  intended  to 
gp  be  placed  on 
Romer  Shoal, 
just  north  of 
Sandy  H 00  k, 
New  York,  and 
now  receiving  its 
finishing  touches 
_ at  Watervliet 

arsenal,  is  the  largest  cannon  in  ^ 
world,  six  tons  heavierjind  Ji*. 
lonj 


is? 


The  following  communication  explains 
itself: 

John  F.  Dryden , Esq., 

Fres't  of  Prudential  Insurance  Co. 
Dear  Sir: — . , , - 

1 desire  to  express  my  thanks  lo  you  for 
the  prompt  payment  of  the  insurance  on 
my  late  husband , George  H.  Ellis'  poli- 
cies, who  was  killed  in  the  naval  battle  at 
Santiago,  July  3, 1898- 

I recommend,  very  highly  The  Pruden- 
tial Insurance  Company , as  I received 
$ti.eb  more  than  my  policies  called  for. 

Very  respectfully, 

Sarah  M.  Ellis. 

Mohammed  on  True  Charity. 

tT  VERY  GOOD  act  is  charity:  Your 
smiling  in  your  brother’s  face ; your 
putting  a wanderer  in  the  right  road ; 
your  giving  water  to  the  thirsty,  is 
charity;  exhortation  to  another  to  do 
right  is  charity.  A man’s  true  wealth 
hereafter  is  the  good  he  has  done  in  this 
world  to  his  fellow-men.  When  he  dies 
people  will  ask.  What  property  has  he 
left  behind?  But  the  angels  will  ask. 
What  good  deeds  has  he  sent  before  him  ? 
—From  a Sermon  by  Mohammed. 


lUif 


H* 


Her  Papa. 

My  papa ’a  all  dressed  up  to-day  ; 

He  never  looked  so  fine; 

I thought  when  I first  looked  at  him, 

My  papa  was  n’t  mine. 

He 's  got  a beautltnl  new  suit— 

The  old  one  was  so  old— 

It 's  blue,  with  buttons,  O,  so  bright, 

I guess  they  must  be  gold. 

And  papa 's  sort  o’  glad  and  sort 

O' sad— I wonder  why? 

And  every  time  she  looks  at  him 
It  makes  my  mamma  cry. 

Who  >s  Uncle  Sam ? My  papa  says 
That  he  belongs  to  him ; 

But  papa ’s  joking,  ’cause  he  knows 
My  uncle’s  name  is  Jim. 

Mv  papa  just  belongs  to  me 
And  mamma.  And  I guess 
The  folks  are  blind  who  cannot  see 
His  buttons,  marked  U.  S. 

IT.  S.  spells  ns.  He ’s  ours-and  yet 
My  mamma  can’t  help  cry, 

And  papa  tries  to  smile  at  me 

And  can’t — I wonder  why  ? . 

-Mary  Norton  Bradford  in  Insurance  Critic. 

Great  Men’s  Opinions  of  Women. 

The  society  of  ladies  is  the_schgfil_nt 

Profit-Sharing 
Life  Insurance 

policies# 

ORDINARY- 

$500  to  $50,000 


oftl 


but! 


PreCivPSYU 

or  Quarterly- 

INDUSTRIAL-' 

$15  up. 

• c Payable  Weekly* 

Premiums  raya 
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ulvance  of  her  previous  performance;  with  contin- 
schooling  in  such  parts  there  is  hope  of  something 
hly  intelligent  and  artistic.  And  when,  after  her  ex- 
itious  marriage,  the  wicked  jilt  tells  her  that  Remsen 
married  her  merely  out  of  retengeh,  there  is  a touch 
rue  pathos  that  promises  well  for  the  rest  of  the  play, 
ain  promise!  Iler  subsequent  life  is  spent  mainly  in 
tting  Remsen  as  he  scuttles  through  the  various  holes 
he  wall  that  open  before  him  whenever  he  is  hard  press- 
iy  the  Brit  ish  officers.  The  quality  of  the  first  act  serves 
inly  to  suggest  what  "The  Colonial  Girl  ” might  have 
d for  us.  Ilemsen  might  have  been  a true  figure  of 
iolonial  patriot:  in  point  of  fact,  he  i9  little  more  than 
ostume,  though  it  is  animated,  to  he  sure,  by  Mr.  Soth- 
s personal  charm.  The  British  officers  might  have 
:n — British  officers:  they  are  movable  uniforms,  valu- 
e chiefly  as  lending  color  to  the  scene.  The  tragedy 
Mollie’s  romantic  marriage  might  have  been  made  gen- 
ie dramatically,  and  therefore  deeply  appealing:  as 
ne  follows  scene  it  is  obscured  by  the  brilliancy  and 
portuneness  with  which  she  aids  the  walls  in  opening  to 
eive  Reinsen.  If  it  had  been  vouchsafed  to  Mr.  Sothern 
ippear  the  scatter  brain  Reinsen  was,  he  might  have  been 
burned  by  Mollies  sincerity  and  loyalty:  the  situation 
which  a man  falls  in  love  with  his  wife  is  certainly  as 
■>able  of  skilful  variation  as  the  tavern  situation  in  “ She 
>ops  to  Conquer.”  In  a word,  the  play  might  easily 
ve  been  a legitimate  romance  of  early  American  life. 
Why  was  it  not  so  written?  I beg  to  be  excused  from 
inking  that  the  authors  are  incapable  of  the  mere  perspi- 
3ity  and  the  rightness  of  heart  that  are  needful  to  a 
genuine  drama.  We  have  the  Mollie  of  the 
'ailor-maile  firgt  !ict  jj&r  jiede  Herevlem.  More  likely 
1 art8’  Ihe  authors  still  believe  in  the  ancient  He- 
ms that,  conversation  is  fatal  to  the  movement  that  is 
cessary  to  a drama,  and  that  what  affects  an  audience  is 
nation  rather  than  substance  and  vitality.  On  the  stage 
which  we  have  become  familiar  with  the  ripest  of  Pi- 
ro’s  plays,  it  is  late  to  point  out  that  movement  may 
nsist  in  mental  and  spiritual  developments,  and  that 
ithout  vitality  a "situation”  is  little  more  potent  than 
nmetrical  theorem.  Perhaps,  however,  the  authors  aim- 
1 the  play  at  the  limitations  of  their  actors;  no  doubt 
e true  craftsman  makes  his  play  to  fit  his  actor.  Moliere 
il.  and  probably  Sbakspcre.  But  in  so  doing  they  ig- 
>red  the  mannerisms,  and  aimed  to  develop  the  full 
>wer  of  their  interpreters.  I have  little  doubt  that 
bat  recommended  the  play  was  the  fact  that  it  gave 
iss  Hamed  an  opportunity  to  develop  her  powers. 


■■  Catherine,”  nt  the  Garrick,  lias  taken  new  interest 
om  the  fact  that  Mr.  Charles  Frohman  lias  announced  a 
irpose  in  its  presentation.  He  selected  the  play  as  the 
greatest  success  of  last  season  in  Paris,  and 
■Catherine”  deliberately  undertook  to  stage  it  and  cast 
Paris  »..d  in  jt  na  wpll  ||S  jt  WM  stnged  and  cast  at  the 
New  York.  c„m£,||e  Fram;nise.  We  Bre  challenged  to 
idge  it  by  the  highest  standard.  As  for  Ihe  play.  It 
ould  lie  scarcely  w-orth  while  to  point  out  in  detail  the 
rrors  in  structure  and  in  taste.  The  actors  are  the  mnin 
oint  If  Mrs.  Sarah  Cowell-Le  Moyne  has  a defect,  it 
the  defect  of  her  quality— in  uttering  the  wisdom  ami 
oodness  of  her  part  so  unmistakably,  t lie  line  ness  of 
Dinner  that  would  be  imparted  nt  the  Comedie  tranfnise 
lacking'  there  is  not.  the  distinction  of  class  between 
•he  Duchess  and  Catherine  that  the  play  requires.  Joseph 
[oiland  as  Catherine's  bourgeois  lover,  makes  a similar 


mistake.  The  key  to  bis  actions  is  the  thoughtful,  almost 
stoical,  generosity  that  is  the  virtue  of  the  best  men  of  his 
class.  The  rendering  of  the  part  is  outspoken,  aggressive. 
Miss  Ethel  Barrymore  on  leaving  her  mother’s  drawing- 
room curtsies  to  a guest  in  a manner  that  aims  to  be  Pa- 
risian if  it  is  not,  and  then  waves  adieu  to  her  brother 
with  a comradely  flutter  of  the  wrist  that  a student  of 
social  phenomena  could  doubtless  locate  as  belonging  to 
certain  blocks  abutting  on  Fifth  Avenue.  Such  inepti- 
tudes are  foreign  to  the  best  Parisian  acting.  Yet  they 
are  so  slight  in  effect  that  in  ordinary  circumstances  they 
would  scarcely  be  worth  pointing  out,  and  I hasten  to 
add  that  I very  much  doubt  if  the  French  production  had 
so  many  positive  excellences  as  ours.  All  of  our  princi- 


EMIL  PAUR, 

Conductor  of  “The  New  York  Orchestra.’ 


pal  actors  are  unusually  skilful  and  vigorous  Miss  Els  e 
de  Wolfe,  whose  rGle  is  most  trying  mid  difficult,  stands 
up  to  it  like  a little  man,  and  with  lier  native  honesty 
almost  redeems  its  Gallic  loathsomeness.  Of  Miss  Bus- 
sell enough  cannot  be  said.  It  would  be  such  fun  to  Lave 
a whole  new  dictionary  full  of  beautiful  words  to  speak 
her  praises!  Let  us  be  thankful  for  what  the  gods  have 
given  us.  It  is  pleasant  to  know  that  anything  so  good 
can  come  out  of  the  syndicate. 

"The  Liars,”  which  is  still  playing  to  good  houses  nt 
the  Empire,  lias  taken  new  interest  from  a rumor  as  to  its 


at  .be  Garrick  Tlieatre,  New  York. 


Google 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 


authorship.  It  is  said  that  it  was  written  by  Oscar  Wilde, 
timt  Henry  Arthur  Joues  was  induced  to  lend  his  name 
toft  becw^tiL proceeds arc^  6e  appli^to  tire  education 
of  Wildes  children.  The  Brltlsli  are  no 
The  Authorship  better  tllim  tlieir  neighbors,"  as  -Sir  Ltiris- 
.. The' Liars."  topher  remarks  in  die  play.  ' hut.  tliank 
God.  they  pretend  to  be,  and  make  it  hot  for 
those  who  think  otherwise!”  With  the  case  of  the  Brit- 
ish public  and  its  lalest  scapegoat  we  have  nothing  to  do, 
but  it  is  significant  that  in  the  play  in  question  tins  sen- 
tence bites  deeper  than  any  other.  There  are  veibal 
passages  among  die  women  folk  the  bizarre  cleverness  of 
which  might  serve  as  an  ear  mark.  1 he  best  passage  m 
tlie  plav  of  any  lengdi  is  that  in  which  .Sir  Chnilopher 
describes  the  various  fates  of  those  who  sin  agaiust  the 
laws  of  society— the  long  speech  toward  the  end  of  the 
last  act— which  Sir.  Drew  delivers  so  admirably.  In  the 
fact  that  it  sounds  like  a moral  preachment  it  is  sugges- 
tive of  Mr  Jones:  but  the  shallowness  of  it  all  is  obvious 
on  a second  thought.  Witness  die  unconsciously  flippant 
and  delightfully  absurd  moral  of  the  play:  if  your  wife 
is  going  to  run  away  witli  another  man  it  is  your  own 
fault,  so  take  her  on  your  arm  and  give  her  die  best  sap- 
per Loudon  can  provide!  It  is  to  be  added  that  the  ru- 
mor, which  lias  not  yet  found  its  way  into  print,  comes 
from  people  who  are  likely  to  know.  John  C'okbin. 


THK  NEW  YORK  ORCHESTRA. 

It  it*  so  soon  that  I inn  done  for, 

I wonder  wliat  on  earth  I was  begun  for. 

— Epitaph  oh  a Promising  Infant  in  Arm*. 
What  maligimnt  star  insists  ou  blending  its  rays  with 
any  effort  in  New  York  city  to  establish  another  local 
concert-orchestra,  proper  to  the  place,  by  name  at  least? 

to  form  a band  which  shall  yield  the  sort 
U-Uf»‘^r  Pl!iy*n£  that  is  the  pride  of  one  or  two 
no  o pera.  ol|ler  musjcai  communities  of  our  country? 
What,  pray,  have  we  done,  what  ate  we  always  doing, 
that  makes  the  Far-Darter  keep  his  arrows  hot  on  the 
string  against  every  plan  maturing  to  take  away  our  scorn 
in  the  market  place  of  Boston  and  our  reproach  in  the 
gateways  of  Chicago?  Apollo — like  another  very  great 
Personage — is  supposed  to  take  care  of  his  own.  Are  we, 
then,  none  of  Apollo’s?  Or  do  we  sacrifice  so  much  to 
opera  that  the  graver  Fates  are  offended  forever?  Shall 
not  zeal,  guarantees,  talkative  ladies,  impulsive  gentle- 
men, solemn  incorporation,  and  even  a sparkling  outset- 
ting  save  new  undertakings  for  giving  us  a superfine  or- 
chestra all  our  own?  If  so,  I .supjiose  that  we  must  just 
quietly  go  on  and  on  in  humbleness,  content  with  our 
good  old  Philharmonic's  industries  and  traits— though,  by- 
the-bye,  a rumor  is  current  that  the  miracle  of  miracles,  a 
change  much  for  the  better,  lias  come  over  them,  since  a 
new  leadership  has  taken  tlieir  seasou  in  hand.  This  we 
shall  see  for  ourselves  with  the  Society’s  opening  con- 
certs this  week,  taking  place  on  too  lute  a day  for  review 
in  this  article.  Meantime  the  usual  bad  fortune  has  beeu 
assaulting  “ The  New  York  Orchestra.”  It  made  a debut, 
a most  brilliant  debut,  iu  Carnegie  Ilall  a week  earlier 
than  these  lines  are  iu  press — the  incident  being  the  in- 
troduction to  wliat  promised  us  altogether  new  reason  for 
musical  delight  and  pride  during  a long  winter. 

The  advance  rumors  that  declared  Mr.  Lftwenstein’a  new 
organization  to  be  one  of  l lie  very  first  class,  and  its  per- 
formances ns  likely  to  be  quite  the  finest  ones  heard  in  New 
York  city  from  any  symphonic  band  of  distinctly  local 
origin,  and  meant  especially  for  a local  concert  service, 
proved  correct.  If  we  have  lost  it,  we  have  suffered  a great 


harpers  weekly 


loss  The  one  evening  when  it  showed  what  sot  t of  orches 
real  players  were  united  iu  it,  and  what  was  meant  by  Mr. 
pour’s  strong  hand  over  it  at  its  rehearsals  or  in  public  work, 
laursstro  t mugl  liave  decided  that  much  in  any  unpre- 
‘‘The  New  iudiced  ears.  The  new  orchestra  is  of  about 
York  Orchestra.”  J hundred  men.  in  it  will  be  found  a good 
dealof  the  pick  of  the  city's  instrumentalists— -those  we  have 
already  heard  under  other  conductors,  and  several  new- 
comers, along  with  a fraction  from  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  and  other  outside  sources  Mr.  Nahan  *rauko 
is  the  concert-master;  and  be  it.  said  here  that  never  1ms 
Mr  Franko,  accomplished  violinist  as  he  is,  pla}ed  in  any 
svmphony-band  as  he  played  on  this  occasiou  The  first 
’cellist  is  Mr.  Leo  Schulz,  a virtuoso  of  the  highest  esteem, 
with  whose  merits  the  cities  in  the  route  of  the  Boston 
Orchestra’s  tours  have  become  familiar.  The  strings  in  gen- 
eral are  a splendid  force,  if  yet  something  uu  polished  in 
voice.  The  wood -wind,  and  the  brass,  too.  are  of  the 
very  best.  In  all  the  band's  full  ranks  one  could  remark 
old  and  tried  symphonic  friends.  But  oue  other  matter 
could  also  be  remarked  from  the  instant  their  playing  be- 
gan— an  expression  of  discipline,  an  attitude  of  ariistic 
responsibility,  an  unbroken  watchfulness  of  a new  mu- 
sical pilotage.  There  was  a rapport  already  vividly  es- 
tablished between  musiciaus  and  leadership  — all  to  a 
degree  not  discernible  iu  the  performances  of  a local  or- 
chestra until  now.  The  conductor’s  disciplinary  earnest- 
ness. and  the  fact  that  he  knew  perfectly  well  wliat  he 
was  aiming  at,  and  was  determined  to  have  Weber,  or 
Beethoven,  or  Rimsky-Korsakov,  or  any  other  composer, 
played  as  he  should  be  played  — these  were  breathed 
about  iu  the  atmosphere  of  the  first  performance  of 
this  “New  York  Orchestra”  before  the  first  half-dozen 
pages  of  the  “ FreischlUz  ” overture  had  been  turued. 
One  felt  that  Mr.  Paur  was  the  man  to  shake  our  mu- 
sicians out  of  the  rut  of  conventional  duty,  to  break  the 
lethargy  of  dulled  temperaments,  the  sloveuliness  due  to 
perfunctory  and  few  rehearsals,  to  stir  the  most  lethargic 
instrumentalists.  There  came  the  pleasant  sense  that  a 
new  standard  was  already  set  by  a hand  able  to  uphold  it. 


The  programme  presented  five  extremely  familiar  works 
—though  for  one  of  them  never  can  familiarity  breed  in- 
difference unless  the  immediate  performance  be  at  fault. 

The  overture  to  “Der  FreischlUz  ” began 
The  Oi chefiru’B  the  scheme.  The  “ Itienzi  ” prelude  closed 
l!iHt7pnigraimue  n-  Between  these  old,  old  war-liorses  of 
Bii'd  concert.  many  coucerulirectors  came  Beethoven’s 

“ Heroic  ” symphony,  Volkm.mn’s  honeyed 
Serenade  in  D,  and  a sparkling,  fiery,  chaotic  Russian 
novelty,  Rimsky-Korsakov’s  “Capriccio  Espagnol.”  The 
Beethoven  symphony  demonstrated  that  Mr.  Paur  had  yet 
to  smooth  and  to  make  more  fluently  coalescent  the  string- 
tone  of  his  new  charge.  But  there  was  present,  in  tell- 
ing passages,  a rounded  eloquence  that  should  soon  pre- 
vail altogether.  Along  with  it,  certain  qualities  of  the 
band’s  other  choirs  will  deepen.  In  any  event,  this  per- 
formance of  the  symphony  was  the  most  truly  Beethovenish 
one  we  have  heard, except  on  evenings  when  we  have  sighed 
to  And  how  much  better  gracious  visitors  to  us  have  inter- 
preted the  classics  than  New  York’s  own  conductors  and 
own  orchestras  have  served  them.  The  gigantic  frolicsome- 
uess  of  the  Scherzo — with  that  one  inarticulate  interrup- 
tion to  its  joy  in  the  Trio— the  climaxes  of  the  last  move- 
ment that  pile  outo  each  other  until  it  seems  as  if  something 
must  break,  either  Beethoven’s  inspiration  or  an  orches- 
tra’s ascending  voice — they  were  spoken  out  under  Mr. 
Paur’s  baton  that  evening  in  richness  and  full  sense  of  their 
vitality.  One  felt  that  Beethoven  was  being  played  as  he 
should  be  played — with  no  unlicensed  readings,  no  liber- 
ties. If  the  Third  Symphony  ever  loses  its  interest,  it  is 
not  that  it  is  hackneyed;  the  fault  lies  in  the  leader  and 
his  men.  Mr.  Paur  is  a Beethoven  conductor  to  the 
manuer  born.  The  saccharine  Volkmaun  Serenade  (in 
which  Mr.  Schulz’s  obbligato  duty  was  masterly)  was  a 
more  complete  success  as  to  the  string  quality  of  the  or- 
chestra. The  “ Rienzi  ” overture  was  played  with  a brio  to 
muke  it  sound  not  only  endurable,  but  interesting.  As  for 
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the  Rimsky-Korsakov  score,  a show-piece  of  wholly  unval- 
liable  contents,  but  exhausting  all  the  tricks  and  devices  of 
even  the  “extra”  orchestra,  and  demanding  greut  virtuosity 
from  the  whole  band,  it  was  given  with  such  spirit,  pre- 
cision, and  brilliuncy,  that  one  had — once  more— to  dismiss 
previous  comparisons  of  a New  York  kind  in  considering 
such  a performance.  The  evening  long,  all  was  new  life 
spirit,  care  for  nua  s,  balauce  of  tone.  The  basses  did 
not  lumber  along  like  a Fifth  Avenue  omnibus;  the  wood- 
wind did  not  play  as  on  mouth-organs  and  jew’sharps- 
the  brass  did  not  bluster  and  blare. 

The  evening  was  a demonstration  of  Mr.  Pnur’s  abili- 
ties, a triumph  of  plain,  straightforward  musician- 
ship and  resolution  that  must  have  gratified  his  well- 
wishers.  Again  there  came  to  us  a good  object-lesson  in 
what  Mr.  Paur  is  as  a leader,  quite  aside 

Com“«OT.“  from  ll,e  Bllst0"  Symphony  Orchestra's 
connection  and  qualities.  When  Mr.  Paur 
first  came  to  Boston,  and  so  visited  New  Y’ork,  lie  was 
not  any  too  discerningly  measured,  I fear,  by  any  of 
us.  The  suavities  of  Mr.  Nikisch — suavities  that  never- 
theless attest  the  velvet  glove  on  an  iron  hand— were  in 
our  minds.  Mr.  Pam’s  rugged,  ungraceful,  self-forget- 
ting way  of  leading  his  men  was  not  pretty.  There  is 
no  prettiness  in  it  now.  There  is  a bit  of  the  leonine  in 
his  personality.  We  did  not  like  him  to  siamp  his  foot 
and  clap  his  hands,  and  turn  around  to  view  his  baud,  so 
to  say.  It  seemed  poor  form.  He  was  not  a gentleman, 
either,  to  care  for  dancing  attendance  in  the  drawing- 
rooms of  Commonwealth  Avenue  or  of  upper  Fifth  Ave- 
nue; too  much  a musician  and  a man  for  mere  social 
foolishness  and  flattery.  His  programme -making  also 
was,  and  is,  often  curious.  And  Mr.  Paur  really  was  not 
the  concert-leader  into  which  he  has  ripened  since  his 
Mannheim  days  of  opera.  lie  has  undoubtedly  improved. 
But  on  wliat  f le  capilal  the  outward  improvement  was 
to  accrue  we  now  see.  His  dignity  of  aims,  his  musical 
conscientiousness,  his  unwearied  labor,  his  sense  of  re- 
sponsibility toward  a public  and  a composer,  his  vigorous 
musical  individuality — all  these  make  Mr.  Paur  a con- 
ductor indeed  valuable  for  wliat  he  is,  whether  in  the 
business  of  leadership  for  our  music  or  for  music  else- 
where. New  Y'ork  has  grown  into  a warm  respect  for 
him.  I question  whether  any  director  to  he  transplanted 
to  us,  coming  here  without  a great  European  advertise- 
ment, would  be  more  a jientona  grata  ; aud  it  nmy  also  be 
questioned  whether  any  other  one  could  achieve  more 
definitely  satisfactory  results  with  the  material  we  have 
to  offer.  It  is  solid  musicianship,  united  to  refinement 
and  to  a wholesome  masculinity  of  methods,  that  tells  in 
a musical  leader’s  responsibility. 

Altogether,  then,  if  we  have  heard  Mr.  Lhwenstein’s 
“ New  Y’ork  Orchestra  ” only  to  hear  it  no  more, we  have 
suffered  a manifest  subtraction.  Its  presuming  name  was 
a just  choice.  For,  such  a band  icould  represent  New  Y’ork 
in  symphonic  work  as  has  none  until  now.  The  orchestra 
directed  by  the  late  Anton  Seidl,  the  quality  of  perform- 
ance from  the  now  dispersed  Symphony  Society,  the  Phil- 
harmonic (as  we  have  had  it  these  many  years),  and  other 
bands  to  our  city's  count  were  all  wholly  outdone.  It 
was  a royal  orchestra  with  a new  orchestral  utterance.  At 
last  accounts  the  manager  had  turned  over  all  his  engage- 
ments and  affairs  to  his  lawyer.  Nobody  could  say  what 
w’ould  flout  on  the  surface  of  a stormy  sea.  If  “ The  New 
Y’ork  Orchestra”  can  be  buoyed  up,  it  ought  to  be  only  a 
question  of  a seasou  to  make  it  the  talk  of  New  Y’ork's 
connaiHseum.  If  not,  why,  those  who  are  partial  to  other 
and  less  concrete  plans  for  our  symphonic  welfare,  or  who 
still  cherish  needless  sentimentality  toward  Mr.  Seidl’s 
memory  aud  services  to  us,  ought  to  have  heard  the  first 
concert  of  this  “New  Y’ork  Orchestra”  with  sufficiently 
clear  perceptions  to  exclaim,  with  Juliet : 

My  only  love  Bprntig  from  my  only  hate! 

Too  early  eeeu  unknown,  and  known  too  Into  I 

E.  Ikkn-eus  Stevenson. 
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formulated-  for- the  tette>  g ( ^ their  aimexa- 

lippine  Islands-that  doe  g att>|.HoAfe  has  made 

tion  to  the  UitilrfSta^  Senator  ^ pul  tl 

a suggestion ,wdlich;..fcaier  lhecol|tro,  „f  several 

islands  m.conirtission  (liere  sums  to  be 
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be  made  which  ''^'^"..Vermneut.  The  prob- 
FilipihoS  ih  E!ie , ‘ e"for  veal  statesmanship, 
lem  is  not  a difficult  en()USrh  if  we  should 

and  it  could  be  solved  ea,  y ^ mea„  time  the 
set  real  statesmen  f and  tl.e  subject 

status  q uo  ought  to  b . . omitted  from 

of  the.  Philippines  and  then  tnlu. 
tlie  treaty  of  peace. 


pKEATBRITAW^thinestomakew^ffiep- 

It  narations,  and  no  one  sen  French, 

now  that  Fashoda^is  abando.'  A SALISBURY 

why  she  continues  this  OVer  Egypt 

was  expected  to  dec  « 1 did  not,  al- 

J to  he 

though  lie  hinted  th at  Whatever  the 

ready  for  grave  pal.atio„  may  be, 

cause  of  this  act,  ® h 1 0verlim6lit  assures 
the  character  of  the  ■ - B f01.  war  it  is  a 
the  belief  that  lf ^U*e,e  ^ *4  ot,e  in  which  the 
grave  and  d'gm  ie  j“'Jt)u*,.ss  liave  the  sympathy 
British  Empire  w. I w,;et,iel.  the  prospective 

:^;^^>r  Russia,  this  will  be  true. 

AMONG  tlie  plei^antest  results^oGlie  el^ 

the  defeat  of  the  Bryan  1 speedy  end  of  tlie 

Nebraska,  and  the ‘^''^^’and  silver  dema- 
political  career  of  that  P Nebraska  lias 

gogne  Senator  Wiluam  \ . AUJW-  ^ ^ lQ 

Populist!c>US This' defeat  u^d  other  Repubii- 
ment,  although  "e  <ral  tij  tj,e  whole  nione- 


Zilr  islted  by  many  £ 

scientific  like  the  ...umlrtaiy  P«W«  ^ I 

doned  for  wishing  to  see  the  malt; morns  ^ 

" e . . 1 p,,,.nnr»  there  is  another  side 

The  bubonic  bacillus  may  have 
an  overwhelming  interest  for  the  men  o sl:'e"“ 

0,1  bis  own  account,  but  for  the  general  public  the 
interest  centres  around  the  idea  of  keepmg  nni  a- 
far  away  as  possible.  The  recent  events  at  \ i» 
would  seem  to  point  tlie  moral  pretty  l,la,,,'>;  *' 
it  is  to  be  hoped  it  will  not  soon  >e 
the  public  interests.  It  is  not  only  imobjeaiou- 
able" but  highly  meritorious,  on  tlie  part  of  the 
pioneers  of  medical  science  to  risk  their  ow  n ne 
in  the  experiments  which  have  proved  so  fatal  t 
all  concerned  at  Vienna,  but  they  have  no  light  to 
risk  tlie  lives  of  other  people.  If  they  wish  ti 
make  the  nearer  acquaintance  of  the ■ 
bacillus,  the  proper  place  to  do  it  >«  wl.ere  they 
can  find  him  at  home.  At  Bombay,  for  . iNtai.te 
the  enthusiastic  professor  might  have  talon  » 
plague  and  died,  but  if  he  had  done  so  there  won 
have  bee,,  an  end  of  it.  as  a few  thousand  to  . 
more  or  less  could  hardly  make  much  difference 
there.  Inoffensive  people  at  \ nmna  liave  surely 
a right  to  choose  their  company,  even  among 
bacilli 


The  difficulty  is  as  we  Tt 

Statesmanship  w H 1^5.^  Judging  from 

concern  itself  with  the  ^ 1 l P^  ,)egim  with  these 

the^manner  0utlvintr  possessions 

islands,  and  with  ‘ not  yet 

that  we  are  apparently  ^0?  willi  the  initial 
developed  tlie  capaci ..  administration  is 

questions  that  are  amu  g-  T'^  o{  Us 

seemingly  without  ai  . tional  business  in- 

own friends  1° °\he  Credited  repre- 
volving  negotiation  „ ■ ell|)v  the  coimnis- 

sentatives  of  Spann  C „ f)V  iustinctions 

sioners  at  Fans  a e initiative  and 

from  Washington  that  they  >'»'«  real 

„o  latitude.  In  other  -rd^the^lm  ^ ^ ^ 
power  to  negotiate.  )l8  two  commissions  is 

"'“c'tohe'difficulVai.d  the  delay  resulting  from 

drawn'before  ‘the  final  ^ 
ls°urd  a^^di^ 

SrSTh.T..d  of  colonial  policy  ^ <m^Great 
Britain  her  colonies  in  this  ^ H 

Anally  brought  Span,  to  he.  ’ No 

are  devoting  their  minds  wholly  to  b bF 
land-grabbing,  and  it  is  "o1  "nrPr^ i l^hould 
that  those  who  are  opposed  inland  , , 

be  simply  insisting  that  the  national  *'  ^ ^ 
kept  and  that  the  country  si, ail  not  be  « 

wilt,  any  more  islands  until  it  lias  made  syne  I - 
ress  towards  devising  a scheme  fo,  go » " - 
those  we  have;  but.  as  we  have  already  ««  ; f ' « 
miirlit  only  secure  the  services  of  st.it. sm.  n,  1 
problem  of  the  Philippines  would  -be  settled  will  - 

out  placing  tlie  whole  burden  on  the  L mted  Su  ■ ■ 


Loro  Salisbury,  in  his  speech  at  the  Lord  May- 
ors banquet  last  week,  spoke,  of  the  appearance  of 
the  -Vinericull  republic  among  Asiatic  factors  aim 
in  European  diplomacy  as  a ' grave  and  serious 
event  which  nuirhl  not  comlu<M*  to  tin*  mteioMS 
of  peace.-’  What  Lord  BaUsBCRY  said  on  this 
occasion  is  worlliy  of  serious  consideration.  Are 
we  prepared  to  do  anything,  that  is  a menace 
to  the  peace  of  the  world!  Is  not  the  whole 
teaching  of  tlie  republic  against  thal ; Are  we 
prepared  to  lake  a step  thal  will  invite  war!  Ill 
other  words,  arc  we  to  cease  to  be  the  greatest  in- 
fluence for  peace  that  the  world  lias  ever  known! 
The  part  which  tlie  republic  lias  played  thus  far  in 


WE  are  not  inclined  to  ..take  use  <>f 
tunes  of  the  country  for  the  pun***  >’f  ” ” 

side  of  a controversy,  but  it  seems  to  us  to  b J„. 
to  point  to  the  outrageous  condition  of  »«,up 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina  following  the 
election  as  an  indication  of  tile  essential  w(,i  11  ■ 

ill  our  system  of  government  of  the  presence  of 
lucre  aggregations  of  what  are  called  inferior  peo 
1”  Tlie  trouble  in  tlie  South  does  not  indicate 
that  the  American  people  are  not  competent  to 
govern  themselves  and  their  country.  H «•*» 
show  what  the  American  politician  can  accom- 
plish when  he  sets  out  to  promote  dial  rust,  and 
hatred  between  the  black*  and  the  whites  for  bis 
own  profit  and  advantage.  The  war  m Nm'lb 
Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  by  which  civil  gov- 
ernment lias  been  overturned  in  populous  com- 
nmnilies.  is  due  to  the  fact  that  Republican  politi- 
cians have  promoted  race  hatred  for  the  gain  of 
their  party.  I11  view  of  the  state  of  tilings  that 
the  politicians  liave  succeeded  in  bringing  about 
in  the  South,  it  seems  to  us  the  height  of  Ldlv  to 
turn  over  to  these  same  politicians  tlie  control  of 
alien  races  in  distant  lands,  Where  an  outbreak 


similar  to  that  which  has  taken  place  at  Wilining- 
t n North  Carolina,  might  easily  precipitate  the 
"hole  country  into  a disastrous  foreign  war. 

THE  ELECTIONS. 

rrtHE  results  of  the  elections  throughout  the  coun- 
I ' try  cannot  be  wliollysatisfactory  toeHlier.  polit- 
• 1 v Thefriendsor expansion, who  liave  lately 

become  more  than  ever  the  friends  of  Mr  McKb- 
,ev  have  been  insisting  that,  the  verdict  of  the 
elections  would  have  a strong  bearing  upon  their 
enterprise.  They  have  stated  tl.at  Spam  was  await 
r this  verdict  with  anxiety,  and  they  liave  put 
‘this  in  a way  that  has  made  it  difficult  fori, , any  cop. 
‘mentions  persons  to  escape  voting  the  Republican 
^ , a,  Thev  have  stated  that  tlie  issue  was  the 

p oval  dl  disapproval  of  the  wa.  No*  the.., 

ts  one  tiling  and  expansion  is  ano  iier  thing. 
Whether  we  Americans  believe  that  the  war  » as 
properly  begun  or  not,  vyearehelmidtheadimms- 
Si„ W-ibfig'artlie  war  , s going  on;  batik, 
does  not  make  us  supporters  of  the  adumilstn,  runs 
noliev  of  taking  the  Philippines,  qr  of  the  plan  to 
transform  this  democratic  government  into  an  j 

^The’resuB  Wb*wj  em.fusion  of  iniml  a,„„„« 
voters-  wlio  did- »ot  ivaflt  ts, 'express  any  sei.lnuc,,.  | 
hat  would  be  pleasant  to  Spam,  while.' on  he 
ih.t  „ I,.UUI  they  did  not  desire  to  approve  of  tlie 
othti  ban  , 3 Philippines.  The  mixed  result 

absorption  of  tiie  Philippines- 

m.rh-ms  the  consequence  of  this.  At  any  raw. 
Tit , ,bsY-refttifv?»g  to  otvr  .patriotic  pmle  .Ma  e 
t Sn,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  look  up,,,,  the  Kepiib- 

unnV  administration  are  not  popular,  am  that  if 
a,  my  nun  , n-eseuted  on  its  naked  me til, 

the  aduiiu ist ration  would  have  been 
Iv  defeated.  As  it  is,  the  Republican  pyt> »» ^ 
b ■ Iv  ill  the  House;  and  it  has  sutfered  sm-r- 

re'i'n  Minn  “ota,  llie  lealli’^ 

1 " \r  of  the  Seiiate  and  the  Paris  Peace  C i'111 

inUomCusHMAN.KDAYTB 

tm^lonhL'huGiis'prestige  is  badly  damaged  l(y  the 

vote  on  the  State  ticket  tlie.elMiim 

'n,iS  m" t ' - ricK expanriouta  policy. . 
stuttstics;  Mr.  ^ nol  rali,icd  tm 

shouts' of  ih®  o'; 

tX or"  paginal"  issue,  tl^^^Sl 
came  intopowei,  and  1 but.  mi  tl 

5::  ksk.a 

(leteut  the  lalR,  ts  to  cuudW*" 

shown  by  the  fact  that  ui.  .eseid  son 

■Congress  in  this  c.y,  who  au  to  up  ^ 
moftey. constituencies.  » « . . pohlical  f,»> 

iguoruntpei-sonwhoow  n^heiM^  ^ ()  ,. 

;1S°  AilWidh  theRepubiicauC;;;^- 

done  auytliing  for  sound  mm, ey  <^>B  nft 

alive  is  to  be  expected  ...  I * 1 Tllis,,o 

■syr-BC. 

=ii^=s=f!  j-istr; 

tinancial  legislation.  I«  < I'*""”’  Massacl,i 
feu,  of  Representative  ^ f f of  liglr 

is  to  be  regretted,  for  tic  ' j i,ls  at 

wains-  0,1  tlie  money  question,  and 
will  l>e  felt  when  tlie  ih-hatc  011l,  , 

QUAY  S victory  ^ Hi 

worst,  of  the  evil  resu  s o maj< mi' 

didate  STONE  was  elected I by  ; j ^ Qf.\V  In 
the  Lcgisluture  will  1» oh., W ‘ tl,$g 

successor.  We  had  hopm>  f'"  “ " „,is 

the  State,  and  had  been  “““^^.ivanin 
peel  them.  But  apparently  . 

the  iniquitous  Quay  to  any  1 ° as  1 

Independent.  0f  York  Tm*' 

tliere  is  life.  hut.  as  the  N before  1 

suggests.  QUAY  may  die  of  »«i  ldl:,t 

Viuiia  beemmes  virtuous  grid 

On  the  wliole.it  is  a sic  ' 0.,vrv  tl 
the  administration  not  to  be  . ' is  ,.K, 

try  at  an  election  held  be  icini.s 

od  Many  of  the  Republican  ,)(.lil,v 

gress  who  voted  for  the  *■£  ' ^u„,pl. 
the  result  would  he  a Rep  v.irict; 

Thev  have  been  disappmnhA  o 
sons,  one  of  which,  of  comse, 


Google 
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treatment  of  tlie  soldiers;  but  the  chief  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  Republican  party  to  hold  its  own 
in  the  House  is  the  fact  that  the  administration  has 
insisted  upon  expansion  as  the  leading  feature  of 
its  programme. 


THE  NEW  YORK  ELECTION  AND  ITS 
SIGNIFICANCE. 

Thk  success  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  one  of  the 
good  signs  of  the  times.  We  dismiss,  of  course, 
the  contention  that  will  be  made  at  Washington, 
and  perhaps  in  Europe,  that  his  election  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  is  an  endorsement  of  Mr. 
McKinley  s scheme  for  loading  the  country  with 
the  Philippines  in  the  interests  of  what  he  calls 
“ destiny  ” and  of  what  the  missionaries  call  “ re- 
ligion." Mr.  Roosevelt's  victory  not  only  means 
nothing  of  the  kind,  but  it  was  evident  to  within 
ten  days  of  the  election  that  his  expansion  and 
jingo  sentiments  were  a detriment  to  his  canvass. 
The  people-of-  the  State- d-id  not  respond  to  the.  mil- 
itary side  of.lii.s  campaign,  while  some  of  his  best, 
friends  voted  against  him.  or  did  not  vote  at  all, 
because  they  thought  that,  he  was  playing  the  dem- 
agogue in  a way  that  was  quite  unworthy  of  his. 
character,  his  intellect,  and  his  antecedents.  Not 
only  were  his  jingoism  and  imperialism  visibly  un- 
popular, but  so  was  the  presence  of  the  theatrical 
Rough  Riders  in  uniforms  which  they  had  no  right 
to  wear  after  they  were  mustered  out  of  the  service 
of  the  United  States.  There  was  a good  deal  of 
objection,  too.  to  the  exaggerated  claim  that  seem- 
ed to  he  put  forward  as  to  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  part  in 
tin*  assault  on  San  Juan  Hill — a claim  that  ignored 
the  much  more  brilliant  part  played  by  General 
Hawkins  and  the  regular  infantry.  For: much  of 
this  we  are  sure  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  not  re- 
sponsible, and  we  know  that  lie  is  incapable  of 
making  or  sustaining  any  claim  in  his  behalf  that 
is  beyond  his  deserts,  or  that  involves  an,  injustice 
to  any  one  else.  We  mention  these  features  of  the 
campaign  for  the  purpose  of  reminding  those  who 
are  seeking  to  point,  a moral  in  national  affairs 
that  the  military  pomp  and  circumstance  of  the 
struggle  injured  rather  than  helped  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. And  this  was  not  because  the  people  of 
New  York,  or  of  the  country  i.u  .genera*!,  do  not 
love  a military  hero.  They  have  proved  the  con- 
trary too  often  and  too  decisively  to  permit,  the  ex- 
pression of  a doub't  as  to  their  partiality  for  success- 
ful soldiers.  Indeed,  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  himself  an 
example  of  this  passion  of  theirs.  ‘ He  would  not 
have  hei*n  nominated  at  all  if  he, had  not  been  a 
hero  at  San  Juan.  The  politicians  did  not  want 
him.  Platt  and  his  knew  him  thoroughly.  They 
had  had  hitter  experiences  with  iifm  before.  They 
realized  that  his  election  would  mean  a Governor 
hostile  to  the  machine.  Apparently,  however, 
they  wanted  to  win  this  year,  and  they  knew 
that  with  the  ordinary  machine  candidate  the 
Republican  party  would  be  beaten.  The  popu- 
lar hero  was  forced  upon  them.  If  it  had  been 
only  as  a popular  hero  that,  Mr.  Roosevelt  ran, 
a campaign  in  his  behalf  would  hardly  have  been 
necessary;  hut  gradually  the  idea  of  imperial- 
ism became  a definite  part  of  Mr.  Roosevelts 
military  career,  and  this  obscured  and  finally 
destroyed  the  glory  he  had  won  on  the  battle- 
field. As  a political  issue,  imperialism  was  a failure 
in  New  York,  and  apparently  no  oiie  realized  tins 
more  keen  I v than  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  won  his 
campaign  in  the  last  ten  days  by  devoting  himself 
to  the  real  issues  of  a State  election,  and  by  paying 
particular  attention  to  Mr.  CROKtfR’s  sinister  ap- 
pearance in  S ate  politics.  In  a word,  the  signifi- 
cance of  Mr.  Roosevelt's  success  as  to  national 
affairs  is  adverse  to  Mr.  McKinley’s  attitude  on 
the  Philippine  question,  and  while  :it  is  difficult  to 
count  on  Mr.  Platt  or  any  one  of  his  friends  in 
a matter  of  high  politics,  we  believe  that  he  and  his 
colleague  in  the  S mate,  whether  the  latter  be  MUR- 
PHY or  a Republican  devoted  to  PlaTT,  will  vo  e 
a<Minsl,th(.  nUttfe-aliim  of  any  liv.it.v  of  peace  wlm-  > 
includes  tins  cession  of  llie  l*li i I il»l» nes.  lo  do 
otherwise  would  be  to  lly  in  the  face  of  then-  con- 
stituents.  , 

Primarily  Mr.  Kooskvki.t's  victory  is  the  tri- 
umph of  character.  He  was  elected  because  Un- 
people of  ilio  State  really  believed  that  he  would 
o-ive  them  a (food  administration.  His  opponent, 
an  excellent  man,  we  are  told,  laid  great  stress  »» 
the  canal  frauds  as  an  issue,  and  it  is  highly  prob- 
able that  if  the  Republican  party  had  nominated 
an v other  candidate  it  would  have  been  defeated 
on'  that  issue.  Evidently  the  party  has  not  re- 
pented of  its  crimes  and  its  criminals  for  the  n 
dieiitous  WOODHVKF  and  the  peccant  A Limit, 
were  permitted  to  defend  themselves  during  tin. 

" 1 , imperil  Roosevelts 

campaign,  and  tons  to  impein 

chances.  Xo  misbelieves  ...  FLAW  o- 
elates,  but,  at  the  same  time,  no  one  believes  in 
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Croker  as  a reformer,  and  throughout  the  strug- 
gle Van  Wyck  has  stood  for  Croker.  Oil  the 
other,  hand,  Mr.  Roosevelt  stood  for  himself. 
Vv  bile  his  visit  to  Platt,  and  some  of  his  campaign 
assertions  touching  Platt,  alienated  some  of  his 
friends  from  him,  his  character  and  his  past  con- 
vinced the  majority  of  the  people  that  if  canal  or 
other  thieves  were  to  find  an  enemy  in  the  guber- 
natorial chair  as  an;  outcome  of  this  campaign  it 
must  l>e  through  the  election  of  Roosevelt.  It  is 
a sterling  quality  of  good  Americans  that  char- 
acter stands  for  so  much  with  them  that  the  man 
who  has  earned  their  respect  cannot  easily  forfeit 
it.  by  hot  campaign  utterances,  or  even  by  anxiety 
to  secure  a nomination. 

But  it  was  not  only  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  positively 
good  character  that  carried  him  to  success,  the 
comparison  between  himself  and  Croker  won  him 
thousands  of  votes.  CROKER.  probably  more  than 
any  other  one  factor  of  the.  campaign,  insured 
Roosevelt’s  success.  The  Tammany  boss  in- 
- triuled  himself  in  all  his  hideousness..  He  named 
tlje .Democratic  candidate.  He  ordered  the  poor 
creatures  who  were  candidates  on  his  .ticket  for 
Congress  to  say  nothing  on  the  money  question. 
He.,  shoved  a judge  off  the  bench  because  he  had 
refused  to  hike  orders  from  Tammany  Hall. 
His  baleful  shadow  was  projected  over  every- 
thing. He  dominated  the  politics  of  his  party. 
He  was  even  mentioned  as  the  Senator  to  come. 
Finally  the  Weekly  showed  the  kind  of  gov- 
ernment New  York  city  enjoyed  under  his  rule, 
and  Croker’s  answer  to  the  charges  was  a confes- 
sion. The  growing  power  of  this  boss  frightened 
the  people.  In  his  fatuous  and  cynical  confidence 
in  his  power  lie  began  to  talk,  to  pour  out  his  vul- 
garity. to  boast  of  his  overlordship;  and  every  time 
he  talked,  and  by  every  tiling  that  lie  did,  he  helped 
Roosevelt.  The  State  has  not  only  chosen  Roose- 
velt for  his  good  character,  it  has  elected  him  in 
order  that  it  might  escape  Croker.  We  have 
enough  of  this  foul  creation  of  sham  politics  in  the 
City  Hall.  We  do  not  want  him  at  Albany  or 
at  Washington. 

Looked  at  in  this  way,  Mr.  Roosevelt's  election 
is  one  of  the  happy  signs  of  the  time — one  of  the 
signs  that,  left  to  themselves,  undistracted  by  pol- 
icies -and  efforts  foreign  to  democracy,  the  people 
of  this  country  will  rise  to  the  heights  of  their  op- 
portunity, and  will  meet  and  overcome  even  the 
emergencies  that  boss  rule  has  created.  That  Mr. 
Roosevelt  agrees  with  our  judgment  of  the  forces 
which  elected  him  he  has  declared  himself  in  the 
utterance  which  he  made  on  receiving  the  news  of 
his  election.  lie  said: 

“I  shall  try  to  administer  the  office  of  Governor  in  the 
interest  of  the  whole  people.  It  is  by  so  doing  that  I can 
best  show  my  appreciation  of  the  support  given  me  by 
the  independents  and  Democrats,  who  have  themselves 
put  the  welfare  of  the  State  first,  declining  to  follow  those 
of  their  leaders  who,  iu  this  crisis,  either  ranged  them- 
selves outright  on  the  side  of  the  forces  of  dishonesty,  or 
else  supported  them  in  effect  by  standing  aside  from  the 
real  contest.” 

This  is  the  spirit  for  whose  triumph  in  the  Unit- 
ed States  good  citizens  are  longing,  and  it  is  because 
he  possesses  it  that  they  rejoice  in  Mr.  Roosevelts 
election. 

DAVID  AMES  WELLS. 

BY  WORTHINGTON  C.  FORD. 

In  the  death  of  Mr.  David  Ames  Wells  the  country  loses 
one  of  its  foremost  writers  on  applied  economy.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  lie  has  sought  to  teach  the  peo- 
ple the  necessity  of  placing  the  national  and  local  sys- 
tems of  taxation  upon  a more  equitable  and  reasonable 
basis,  of  removing  from  them  those  features  that  lead  to 
undue  pressure  of  taxes  in  some  directions  and  to  unfair 
discrimination  in  favor  of  certain  interests  in  others.  By 
voice  and  pen  he  has  been  in  the  lead  of  the  revenue-re- 
formers, and  it  Is  on  this  his  public  activity  that  Ins  repu- 

1 Mr*  Wells  was  born  in  Springfield.  Massachusetts,  June 
17  18*28,  and  was  a graduate  of  Williams  College  He 
w.-is  for  some  years  connected  with  the  Springfield  lie  pub- 
lican and  even  in  late  years  contributed  to  that  journal. 
Under  Agassiz  lie  studied  in  the  Lawrence  hcien title 
School  and  the  series  of  text-books  on  science,  winch 
enioved  a high  popularity  in  their  day.  was  one  of  the  re- 
sults of  i nis  training.  Other  and  more  important  results 
’wt.re  a scientific  method  of  investigation,  and  a happy, 
because  dim  t and  lucid,  style  in  expressing  his  thoughts. 

This  closeness  of  investigation  and  clearness  of  exposi- 
tion he  carried  into  his  studies  on  taxation.  There  are  men 
still  living  who  can  recall  the  dark  days  of  the  civil  war, 
when  apprehension  for  the  safety  of  the  government  was 
■,t  its  height,  and  was  fully  reflected  in  the  low  credit  of  the 
n-uional  Treasury.  The  greenback  was  quoted  in  gold  at 

countcriuit  Mu'  dcpreriHtion.  am]  the  L niti-il  ! W"'1’* 
nearlv  ill  tlie  same  lew  intimation.  " Hh  '>'< 
lii lilies  of  further  issues  of  paper  ami  enormous  loans,  amt 
with  i lie  actual  presence  of  a costly  and,  as  it  then  ap- 
peared an  uncertain  war,  the  financial  depression  tlireat- 
to  close  all  sources  of  the  necessary  funds  in  the 
troverninelit,  and  thus  force  it  into  a confession  ot  national 
fcmkniptev.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  Mi;  Wells  under- 
took to  show  why  tlie  nation’s  credit  was  still  milnipniri  d. 
and  why  tiie  national  economy  was  able  not  only  to  make 


good  the  losses  already  suffered,  hut  to  lie  still  further 
drawn  upon  without  injury.  In  "Our  Burden  and  Our 
Strength, ” the. balance-hook  of  the  national  credit  was 
set  forth  in  popular  form,  and  the  many  large  editions 
of  this  pamphlet,  widely  circulated,  produced  an  appre- 
ciable recovery  of  public  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
nation  to  meet  the  heavy  demands  made  upon  its  credit. 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  question  of  reducing  nation- 
al taxation  stood  prominent  as  one  of  the  many  problems 
to  be  solved;  ami  under  Mr.  McCulloch,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  a special  commission  was  formed  to  report 
upon  the  existing  methods  of  obtaining  revenue  and  the 
changes  to  be  desired.  Mr.  Wells  was  placed  upon  this 
commission  as  chairman,  together  with  Stephen  Colwell, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  S.  S.  Hayes,  of  Illinois.  The  first 
report  was  presented  in  1866,  aud  embodied  a general 
discussion  of  the  internal  and  customs  revenue,  but  con- 
tained few  important  suggest  ions  of  change.  A great 
body  of  information  was  obtained  on  home  and  foreign 
taxation,  and  the  domestic  interests  were  granted  a liear- 
iiii:;  but  the  report  did  not  lead  to  a practical  reform,  and 
iu  tlx*  next  session  of  Congress  the  office  of  Special  Com- 
missioner of  the  Revenue  was  created.  In  recognition  of 
the  ability  with  which  Mr.  Wells  had  performed  his  duties 
at  the  head  of  the  old  commission,  he  received  the  new 
appointment. 

Mr. Wells  entered  into  his  new  office  with  a strong  be- 
lief in  the  protection  of  native  industries  through  a high 
tariff.  He  had  received  his  training  in  economies  from 
Henry  C.  Carey  and  Stephen  Colwell,  and  was  as  strong 
a supporter  of  the  principles  of  the  “ American  system” 
as  either  of  those  gentlemen.  His  first  report  and  the 
tariff  bill  submitted  with  it  were  constructed  on  the  lines 
of  protection.  But  as  his  investigations  continued,  and 
as  he  had  the  opportunity  to  compare  conditions  of  man- 
ufacturing at  home  and  abroad,  a change  came  over  his 
beliefs,  and  his  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  protection 
was  shaken.  With  a widening  experience,  under  condi- 
tions peculiarly  advantageous  for  comparing  relative  abil- 
ity for  manufacturing  in  England,  France,  and  the  United 
States,  lie  was  brought  to  recognize  the  fact  that  a high 
tariff,  intended  to  restrict  trade  anti  competition,  could  he 
mischievous  and  wasteful,  and  better  fitted  to  disorganize 
industries  at  home  than  to  develop  them  on  a lasting  basis 
of  natural  prosperity.  With  characteristic  courage  he 
announced  his  conversion  from  protection,  nnd  his  last 
report  contained  a full  exposition  of  the  causes  of  this 
conversion,  and  what  was  equivalent  to  a primer  of  tariff 
reform. 

The  merit  of  this  exposition  was  at  once  recognized  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  Slates.  It  was  a lucid 
arrangement  of  facts  proving  the  great  natural  resources 
of  the  country,  and  liow  inevitably  they  would  lend  to 
industrial  and  commercial  supremacy  over  oilier  nations. 
Artificial  encouragements  or  restrictions  by  tariff  duties 
could  only  stimulate  unequal  development,  and  by  not 
recognizing  the  different  needs  of  n country  having  so 
many  diverse  interests  as  the  United  Stales  a waste  of  re- 
source and  a misdirected  application  of  labor  and  capital 
would  result.  His  former  associates  now  turned  from 
him,  and  the  office  he  held  was  abolished.  But  his  re- 
ports were  printed  in  England  and  France,  and  led  to  a 
general  acknowledgment  of  his  abilities  ns  an  economist. 

I have  dwelt  upon  this  incident  hi  Mr.  Wells’s  career 
because  it  illustrates  his  patient  and  careful  study  of  what- 
ever problem  came  before  him,  and  his  courage  iu  an- 
nouncing his  conviction  when  fully  formed  by  this  study. 

Upon  leaving  the  service  of  the  government  his  time 
and  abilities  were  in  demand  in  many  quarters.  He  served 
on  a commission  to  report  on  the  system  of  State  taxation 
in  New  Yoik.  submitting  two  reports,  which  were  repub- 
lished in  England,  and  directed  attention  to  the  many  anom- 
alies of  the  State  tax  laws.  He  reported  also  on  the  sub- 
ject of  canal  tolls,  a matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  New  Y'ork  city  and  State.  Asso- 
ciated with  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  he  was  for  some 
years  a member  of  the  board  of  railroad  arbitration. 
When  the  national  government  was  urged  to  purchase 
the  telegraph  systems  of  the  country,  Mr.  Wells  made  a 
study  of  the  economic  points  involved,  nnd  in  an  elabo- 
rate essay  declared  against  governmental  ownership.  Be- 
longing to  the  school  of  lamer  faire  economists,  he  look- 
ed with  distrust  upon  any  unnecessary  extension  of  the 
control  of  the  government  over  private  concerns.  His 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  practical  side  of  tariff  legisla- 
tion made  him  opposed  to  creating  further  opportunities 
for  special  favors  lo  the  few  at  the  expense  of  the  many. 

His  point  of  view  in  State  affairs  widened  with  his  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  moral  questions  they  contained. 
'The  same  convictions  that  led  him  to  oppose  a tariff  that 
sacrificed  revenue  to  protection  led  liiin  to  criticise  schemes 
of  land  nationalization  and  to  favor  civil  service  reform. 
The  same  idea  that  taught  him  the  inequalities  of  customs 
legislation,  both  for  the  country  and  for  individuals,  led 
him  to  favor  honest  government  and  political  honesty. 
Because  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  trade  and 
the  importance  of  international  commerce  lie  believed  in 
drawing  more  closely  the  relations  of  the  United  States 
with  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  especially  with  Great 
Britain.  His  writings  on  political  and  economic  topics 
are  numerous,  and  hardly  a public  question  in  the  last 
thirty  rears  lias  not  engaged  his  attention.  Because  of 
their  practical  qualities  these  writings  have  received  high 
praise,  and  the  many  honors  given  to  the  writer  by  learned 
societies  in  Europe  are  evidence  of  tlie  high  estimation 
of  his  worth  entertained  in  England,  France,  ami  Italy. 
The  Institute  of  France,  aud  the  Ly ocean  Society  of  Italy, 
mi  even  older  institution,  the  Royal  Statistical  Society 
of  Great  Britain  and  the  University  of  Oxford,  recoguized 
his  work  by  honoring  the  man. 

“There  are  few  of  my  official  nets,”  wrote  Mr.  Hugh 
McCulloch  in  his  autobiography,  “that  I look  upon  with 
more  satisfaction  than  the  appointment  of  David  A.  Wells 
to  be  a revenue  commissioner.  . . . All  of  the  reports 
which  were  made  by  Mr.  Wells  exhibited  the  most 
ful,  painstaking,  and  intelligent  investigation.  Ill  clear- 
ness and  accuracy  of  statement  and  in  logical  force  they 
have  not  been  surpassed  on  either  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
'Their  ability  was  admitted  even  l>y  those  who  disagreed 
with  the  writer  in  his  conclusions.  To  the  reputation 
which  Mr.  Wells  acquired  as  a special  commissioner  of  the 
revenue  he  has  added  very  largely  by  his  numerous  pa- 
pers upon  economics.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  his 
rank  is  among  the  first  of  political  economists  of  the  time, 
in  Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States.” 
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vs  the  demolition  of  1 e “ I exposition  - -- 

to  mnke  room  for  b“'  d'"?,ow  provirted  for  will  in- ud 

Tlie  exposition  grounds  1 q j d’Orsny  and 

lories  the  Champ  • <-;  left  bank  "f  tl.e  home. 

Esplanade  des  ln™“eflle  CourS-la-Keino  nntl  the  sue  of 

“e  Palaisde  f’ Industrie.  eJipositl„n  which  will  Ik 

being  delighted  with  listening  to  it.  ’1  heir 

pearancc  of  the  Student  ’hoje^^  ^ 6tlllure,  and 

genernr'nvpeiirimee  tftl.e  M»  sort  in 

wi,°  im”ressed 

as  lieing  undersized  and  stupt  . 

Tbe  New  York  l'inm,  '"''''^{“b^te’mtpectedf™  the 
one  cent,  begins  to  hrng,  ns  0 experiment  of  the 
great  increase  of  its  cnen  a a ^‘^“^Uitiops  of  the 
7tm«  is  interesting  to  ohA  , relll  taste  of  news- 

newspaper  business  as  a test  t a .reduolum.  of. 

paper  readers.  Heretofu  ^ew  w lR.eu  ,1Cc„m- 
price  by  a big  morning  P>  ■!**  r t(,attires,'’  such  as  cheap 
Dtuiied  by  an  outbm st  oE  1 P rtj Thu  rime*,  so 
pictures  and  highly  "““‘“n'l  a„P,i  character  Hint,  it  had 
far.  maintains  the  same  a J y ontiime  t0  maintain  that 
as  a ihrce-cent  paper.  1 . clllllj  experiment  that 

quality,  and  can  demonstrate  by  a ,u(.ted  penny 

there  is  as  large  a <>«™“^hn»“c  bvstiria,  the  conclusion 
«Xe“ 'very  creditable  to  the  public  taste  and  will  Justify 
its  cost. 


HON.  DAVID  AMES  WELLS. 

„„  17, 1S26.  Died,  November  S,lSrS.-[See  Pag' 
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lliue  .v,  L 

The  presidency  of  Oherhn  ^"liLTInKui^wl  preaeherof 

aw  lecturing  tom  in  V‘“'  ' whose  names  lure 

Ss  is  one  of  the  ™'‘‘  ™ls  rlwcssots  of  Dr.  11.11  m 
lately  got  into  print  P ” C,,urch  in  New  York.  He 
the  Fifth  Avenue  1 ushv leu ‘ yc,„.s  oW,  and,  best, lea 
is  a native  of  Nltcli'fe.  , : Jcbicago,  is  a tnemlier  of  the 
» '-tU-  ” "8 

Divinity  School. 

Election  brought 

or  to  discover  all  the  tmmedia  considerable. 

gross  results  in  dead  nten  are  e m ptcu ™ Jnwood,  South 
is  the  results  of  and  half  as  many  w e 

Carolina,  about  » ' “ ^ v olbe,s  are  wounded, 

men  are  reported I dead  an  fiers  Kcre  hanged.  Si  ll 

Some  of  the  ueg'oes  wero  su  , ^ oceedll,gs  in  « 
more  serious,  if  possible  ,.\ty  a newspaper,  the 

mington.  North  Carolina.  1 wished  an  article  deropa- 
Record,  edited  by  a net  , P .nMWting  of  white  nh 
tory  to  white  ,,  0,.deml  bis  expulsion  from 

zens,  called  on  ^ “hours  and  the  removal  of 

the  city  within  twenty  mu  « appointed  by 

ills  press.  A n"ln  fifteen P™™"^  “T*™* 
the  meeting  called  m h|  J;  P _.s  edict.  It  ‘PI*®1 
gave  them  notice  °f  tho  meeu  K the  demands 

irsi: 


her  l 
of  lil' 


to  Keep  lip  It  M-l  Vituiuie 

If’stenm  andthe  mariners  passed  a laborious  and 
,1  mi.rrtM'atil'e  night.  Aliout  one  o'clock  P M.  Corn- 
ier Harris  determined  that  the  ship  was  no  longer  tena- 
...,i  iR., orn  to  transfer  ins  men  to  tile  .Virrilt.  Hus 
m’contplisbtal  with  great  labor  At  5 80  the  T»™. 
.1.  uu  to  that  time  huil  lowed  the  Maria  1 mm,  slipped 
ami  east  her  off  The  .Verrift  then  ins.  sight 
wiir-ship.  and  could  not  find  her  again,  though  twen- 
,,s  were  spout  in  u search  for  her*.. 

M , 1 1 , ! a v , November  7.  a-  rei*ort’Tt;uJieul  a vrk 

"sU-niiuT  w ith  two  funnels,  believed  to  he  the  M<ni<i 


their*  numbers  have  dwmd  ea  tlieIT1  U 

Very  recently  ^ but 

from  Russia.  1 bey  are  t „0t  on  earn  , 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  find  'of  the  pr'vl1'  - 

may  live  in  laborious  enj  > ^xK 

no  man  any  liaiinv. b-  ' 
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LONDON. 

October  /S.v.V.* 

A CARTOON  in  Punch  representing  Fiance  as  an  minor 
tiinale  organ -grinder  with  a iimiikey.  asking  John  Bull 
what  lie. would  give  him  to  go  away,  has  heeil  much 
condemned  — in  tin*  press.  I believe,  however,  that 
Mr.  Burnand  the  editor,  and  Sir  John  Tenniel  the  veter- 
an artist,  have  read  the  real  mind  of  their  undiplomatic 
countrymen  with  more  perception  than  any  of  the  news- 
paper critics.  The  average  man.  if  lie  were  honestly  out- 
spoken in  public,  undoubtedly  does  regard  French  govern- 
ment policy  towards  England  in  Egypt  and  elsewhere 
very  much  as  the  average  householder  views  peripa- 
tetic musicians  who  trade  on  the  desire  for  quiet  in  or- 
der to  extort  cask  for  the  suppression  of  ear-splitting  dis- 
cords. The  real  reason  for  the  unanimity  of  Englishmen 
to  day  is  that,  they  are  not  only  tired  of  the  tail  twisting 
process  indulged  in  by  every  French  ministry,  and  resent 
successive  concessions  to  people  of  that  stamp,  but  de- 
spise the  French  in  the  mass  as  sincerely  as  when  Nelson 
wrote  to  his  wife  on  May  20.  1704.“  I always  was  of  opin- 
ion. have  ever  acted  up  to  it,  and  never  had  any  reason  to 
repent  it.  that  one  Englishman  is  equal  to  three  French 
men."  M aimers  have  improved  and  knowledge  increased 
since  then,  and  tli^t  sort  of  statement  is  no  longer  public- 
ly  avowed.  But  tlie  conviction  of  serious  and  sober  mid- 
dle and  working  class  Britons  is  still  that  the  French  in 
the  mass  are  good  dancers,  tiddlers,  and  conks,  but  that 
they  have  made  themselves  intolerable  as  neighbors,  and 
that  the  time  has  come  for  England  to  give  them  a thrash- 
ing if  they  really  wish  to  insist  on  their  ridiculous  pre- 
tensions with  regard  to  the  Nile  Valley. 

Still,  war  with  France  over  Fashoda  is  looked  on  as  a 
disagreeable  necessity  hv  the  nation  at  large.  There  is 
no  pleasure  or  sense  of  triumph  among  the  people  as  a 
whole  in  their  ability  to  whip  Fiance,  but  the  prevailing 
Sentiment  is  that  they  mu-t  stand  linn  against  the  claims 
of  the  Fjreuch  politicians.  It  is  admitted  that  if  there  is  a 
war  it  will  benefit  Germany  and  injure  England,  but  prob- 
ably. break  France  as  a leading  power.  It  is  uiider>lood 
that  the  Queen  has  relaxed  her  unflinching  principles  of 
peace  at  almost  any  price,  and  that  Lord  Salisbury  has 
now  a ffee  baud.  . . 

» The  (luecii  is  sincerely  and  deeply  interested  in  Egypt 
and  in  the  -recovery  of  the  Sudan  to  civilization  aiid  peace. 
General! Gordon’s  abandonment  and  murder  alfeeted  her 
M ijc'tv;  personally.  She  shed  many  bitter  tears  over  the 
c;M.-mroj>he  at  Khartum  thirteen  years  ago.  Gordon’s  Bi- 
ble, inaijked  with  his  own  hand,  is  a conspicuous  object 
ifi'j.hfc  Bong  'Gallery  at  Windsor,  and  is  looked  on  by  Iter 
Majesty;  as.  one  of  her  most  priceless  possessions.  The 
Qtreum.  who  is  naturally  well  informed  about  everything, 
knows  tjiat  our  neighbors,  the  French,  with  all  their  good 
qiyditie?,  are-,  not  remarkable  for  success  in  their  dealing 
w4th  safsge  tribes.  Indeed,  a revelation  recently  made  by 
a French  army  surgeon,  of  the  conduct  of  the  French  in 
Senegal*  Tonkin,  and  other  French  possessions,  makes  it 
strongly  .desirable  that  the  valley  of  the  Nile  should  he 
developed  by  clean  • living  and  healthy  - minded  Anglo- 
Saxons  and  Anglo-Celts. 

have, spared  no  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  about  the 
pfqspects  of  a naval  war  with  France  if  it  wi  re  to  break 
ouj  now).  Of  course  the  unknown  is  a factor  upon  which 
it" is  idle -to  prophesy;  but  naval  eflieieney,  the  respective 
merits  |>f  vessels  of  war.  the  training  and  number  of 
Ct'tfws,  piarksmanship.  national  temperament,  and  cool- 
ness in  Action  are  factors  which  are  known  on  both  sides 
of  -the  Channel  and  can  be  assessed  with  something  like 
accuracy.  Without  going  into  any  of  the  elaborate  de- 
tail placed  before  me  by  the  authorities  1 have  consulted, 
it  may  he  said  that,  bn  a moderate  estimate  of  the  chances 
of  war  yrith  England,  France  will  he  virtually  beaten  in 
six  weeks,  although  that  result  is  not  necessarily  equiva- 
lent to  peace.  She  would  tight  heroically,  but  her  coasts, 
her. colonies,  her  great  naval  cities,  and  her  fleet  would  be 
at  the  niercy  of  England. 

Sober-minded  people  are  fully  alive  to  the  fact  that  the 
..<•  ,1...  la  question  with  France -lias  not 


settlement  of  the  F; 


has  not 

removed  staiitil'ng'troVibiVsi  with  that  country.  The  New- 
foundland’ French  shore  is  a question  that  will  shortly 
come  td  the.  front.  There  are  many  others.  But  "hat- 
ever  divine  takes  place  between  England  utitl  r nince  in 
tl.e  near  future,  provided  i*u  lmve  a paid  ease,  it  will  not 
be  England  that  will  retire.  If  France  wants  war' she 
can  lmv'e  it.  Many  people,  not  jingoes  by  conviction  or 
heredity,  consider' that  the  psychological  moment  mis  a'- 
rived  Lo'settlc  up  all  our  differences  with  France  m Eg.'  pt, 
Africa,  1 Newfoundland,  New  Guinea,  Siam,  and  every- 
where else!  At  the  same  time  there  is  a prevailing  sense 


that  it  would  not  lie  quite  fair  mi  the  part  of  England  to 
take  advantage  of  French-distractions  in  order  to  put  an 
end  to  Che  French  nagging  to  which  Britannia  “'“.  'I 
subjected  for  the  last  liltcen  years.  W ith  our  fleet  in  its 

present  istate  of  efficiency  we  are  never  more  like  J f » 
to-day  t.i  he  in  a better  position  to  millet  ceud.sn  pnnish- 
ment  upon  France  with  Sligiller  loss  to  0111 
would,  towever.  be  contrary  bmh  to  msl.net  and  Had  11  > 
to  pick  a quarrel  for  the  purpose  of  declaring  wai.  « . hat 
will  be  ilone,  therefore,  is  to  take  our  stand  on  out  rights. 

The  inherent  love  of  peace  in  these  islands  sustains  in- 
terest id  the  Tsar  s proposals,  which  .till  emmm  e 0 occu- 
py unofficial  attention.  I learn  from  Iinssia  that  I lh( 
ence  will  not  consider  burning  questions.  1 - ’ 

advanced  Libe. ids. and  humanitarians,  in  the ir  mhu.  ; 
generally  omit  two  matters  which  bear  up«>  - " f 

Eirenikon.  The  first  point  is  that  in  aiq , q l«c-‘  ™ 
present  or  future  disarmament  the  subtract  i ' 

from  unequals  gives  an  unequal  rema.nde. . a an  ltha  I ere 
fore  the  result  must  favor  the  strongest  pmve  » »'“•  ^ 

facilitate  aggressive  wars.  The  other  point  s 1 hat  « ■' 
has  been  in  the  past,  strongly  it.  favor  of gait  r it-  tne 
usages  of  war,  nominally  for  Immune  pttr.posfs  ■ Wp« 
tieally  with  ilia  object  of  placing  ohst.tclra.tndl  ««■ 
patriotic  resistance  u>  the  patties  f • |1(  i)|  uL 

viousl v mentioned  the  tentative  ( oiiferei  : •-  • j n(j 

Brussels.  The  delay  (now  endedi-in-tl.e  rc  ’ ■ f 

olher^gmu  jwwcrs'rereivta/a  P-opusa,  fre.«  Russian 
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government-  ton  formal  conference* at  St.  Petersburg  for 
the  purpose  of  considering  ruling  practice  on  the  points 
.at.NMu.  in. the  usages  of  war.  Lord -Derby- -then  bluntly 
declared,  as  Foreign  Secretary;  that  the  projected'code  of 
war  urged  by  Russia  was  likely  to  favor  the  strongest 
party  and  to  facilitate  aggressive  wars,,.  There  isji  secular  . 
Conflict  between  the  Tsar,  who  is  invariably  pacific, "and 
his  advisers  on  foreign  affairs,  who  are  invariably  ambi- 
tious and  expansionist.  Germany  and  Austria  have,  no 
doubt,  the  strongest  desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  Nicholas 
II.  in  the  matter  of  disarmament,  hut  the  Conference  of 
181)0  seems  likely  to  break  down  on  precisely  the’ same 
ground  as  the  abortive  attempt  of  1875 — namely,  on  the 
question  as  to  whether  naval  warfare,  which  at  the  Brus- 
sels Conference  of  1874  was  expressly  excluded- from  the 
deliberations,  should  on  the  coming  occasion  be  included 
among  the  subjects  of  discussion  and  regulated  in  a man- 
ner contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 


At  such  a time  as  the  present -the  weight  of  the  chief 
organs  of  the  English  press,  as  exercised  on  the  side  of 
vigorous  action,  is  probably  a matter  of  interest  across  the 
Atlantic.  I do  not  claim  that  the  following  summary 
analysis  of  the  chief  organs  of  public  opinion  is  either  ex- 
haustive or  omniscient,  hut  it  may  stand,  at  all  events,  as 
impartial.  The  Times  is  a British  institution,  and,  like 
other  British  institutions,  it  has  survived  many  revolutions 
by  continually  adapting  itself  to  the  spirit*  of  the  age. 
The  policy  of  the  Time*,  since  it  possessed  a policy  at  all, 
has  been  to  stand  Arm  for  England;  to  denounce  fraud, 
cant,  and  pretence;  to  protect  the  poor,  defend  just  lights, 
and  to  redress  real  grievances.  In  following  this  policy 
the  Times  has  often  allied  itself  with  the  weaker  side,  and 
Inis  sometimes  found  itself  in  the  wrong.  But.  taken  as  a 
whole,  the  leading  articles  of  the  Time.*  on  grave  national 
questions,  such  as  that  of  Egypt,  are  certainly  the  weighti- 
est, as  they  are  distinctly  the  most  moderate,  declarations 
of  English  opinion.  This  paper,  which  has  peculiar  ad- 
vantages in  dealing  with  Egyptian  questions,  has  never 
once  screamed  over  Fashoda.  Mr.  Moherly  Bell,  the  man- 
ager, who  is  currently  credited  with  the  chief  share  in 
wielding  the  thunder-holts  of  Printing  House  Square,  was 
long  resident  in  Egypt,  where  he  was  engaged  in  com- 
merce and  at  the  same  time  represented  the  Time*  as  its 
correspondent.  He  occasionally  engages  in  controversy 
under  a nom  tie  plume,  but  has  never  yet  known  defeat. 
Ilis  knowledge  of  foreign  affairs,  and  particularly  of  the 
Near  East,  is  remarkable.  There  is  a note  of  distinction 
in  lh<-  milliner  in  which  the  sedate  traditions  of  the  Times , 
in  these  days  of  hurry  and  flurry,  are  still  maintained. 
The  undertone  of  the  articles  that  are  now  appearing,  not- 
withstanding i heir  calmness  and  courtesy,  are  noticeably 
hostile  to  France.  The  conductors  of  the  Times  know, 
behind  tin*  scenes,  the.  maddening  provocations  to  which 
English  rulers  in  Egypt  have  been  subjected  by  the 
French' during  the  last  fifteen  years,  and  if  there  are  now 
many  men  convinced  that  the  time  has  arrived  when  the 
pretensions  of  France  should  be  abated,  it  is  due  to  the 
(rood  taste  as  well  as  to.t-he  purpose  and  moderation  with 
which  the  Times  for  a long  series  of  years  has  dealt  with 
our  volatile  neighbors.  In  well-known  periods  Kinglake 
lias  described  the  power  and  depravity  of  the  'Times.  The 
historian  attributed  to  the  leading  journal  responsibility 
for  the  Crimean  war.  Whatever  may  be  the  justice  meted 
out  by  Kinglake  to  the  Thins,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
paper  is  making  history  to-day  in  its  resolve  to  pin  Lord 
Salisbury  to  Die  attitude  of  inflexible  determination  which 
lie  has  at  last  permitted  himself  to  assume. 

In  point  of  authority  the  next  most  important  journal 
is  the  infant  /)./////  .Vail,  published  at  one  cent,  with  an 
all e"ed  circulation  of  over  half  a million  daily.  The 
Dui/i/  Mail  is  a marvel  of  sub  editing.  Its  foreign  corre- 
spondence is  sometimes  of  the  best,  at  others  beneath 
criticism.  Its  reputation  in  this  department  has  steadily 
si,,(  e Mr.  G..W.  Steevens.  in  his  recent  letters  from 
.the  Sudan,  obliterated  the  demarcation  between  literature 
and  journalism.  The  leading  articles  of  the  Daily  Mail, 
however,  earrv  little  weight.  They  bear  marks  of  haste 
and  of- being  the  product  of  many  minds  and  of  young  or 
half-informed  men  Nor  are  they  consistent.  One  ex- 
planation of  these  defects  is  said  to  be  the  overcrowding 
necessary  in  t lie-editorial  department  until  the  new  prem- 
ises on  the  Thames  Embankment  are  ready  for  occupation. 
'I’lie  Da  ill/  Mail's  articles,  however  defective  in.  form  or 
lacking  in  cogencv.are  never  partisan.  The Daily  Mail 
js  an  Imperial  organ,  with  a strong  leaning  to  Mr  Rhodes 
sometimes  displayed- with  more  zeal  than  knowledge.  It 
has  admittedly  injured  its  older  rivals,  and  as  a political 
force  is  not  to  be  ignored.  Next  to  the  Times , Frenchmen 
nuote  the  Daily  Mail  as  representative  of  English  opinion. 

is  controlled  hv  Mr.  Alfred  Harmsworth,  a modern  mar- 
vel of  organization  and  commercial  courage.  \\  bether 
his  great  fortune  supports  or  is  augmented  by  the  Daily 
Mail  is  unknown  to  the  public. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  is  the  property  of  Sir  Edward 
Lawson  anil  his  family,  who  acquired  it  with  his  uncle, 
Mr  Lew  The  Daily  Telegraph  is  strongly  patriotic, 
bright,  and  up  to  date.  Since  the  loss  of  Mr  George 
Augustus  Sal  a and  the  rise  of  the  Daily  J/rtif.  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Daily  Telegraph  has  declined.  Sir  Edwin 
Arnold  Mr.  Le  Sa ire.  and  Mr  Beatty  Kingston  are  under- 
stood to  be  largely  i;csponsiblo  for  the  production  of  the 
Daily  r./r gran's.  Thu  reo.nl  Egyptian  and  Sudan  tele- 
Mr  Bennett  Burleigh  tended  to  the  restoration 
of'tlie  nn per  to  its  old  position,  but  newspaper  men  who 
accept  titles  from  government  necessarily  lose  weight 
with  half  the  reading  public. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  is  a curious  melange  of  opposing 
forces.  The  editor.  Mr.  H.  W.  Massingham,  u lovable  and 
idealist  Quick  to  appreciate  the  tendencies  of  public 
opinion,  and  hutnnnitnJian  to  his  finger-tips  strict  . polltj- 
J.)  consistency  is  not  his  strong  point,  but  the  lack  of  it 
ad,ls  to  the  zest  of  his  writings.  He  is  always,  to  he 
found  on  the  side  of  the  oppressed  and  the  needy. and  he 
is  Generally  " agin’ ” the-gwemmentr whichever eide-is-tn 
nower.  Collectivist  in  sentiment  and  opinion,  the  Daily 
Chronicle  often  runs  counter  to  the  economic  individual- 
ism of  t lie  British  Philistine;  but'  the  services  it  lias  per- 
formed in  educating  tile  tax  payers  to  bear. the  burdens  in- 
eideni  to  tlie  possession  of-.a  strong  navy,  ami  the  unusual 
k n o w* edge  o f foreign  affairs  (possessed  by  Mr.  Henry 
Norman,  tbc  second  in  command', .make  the  Daily  llium- 
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iVfc  one  of  the  most  interesting,  if  not  the  most  insular 
vehicles  of  public  opinion.  Mr.  Massingham’s  recent  ex- 
posure of  the  impostor  <Ie  Rougemont,  or  Grin,  is  an  ex 
ample  of  his  versatility  and  analytical  power.  De  Rouge- 
niont  having  been  accepted  ns  a lecturer  by  the  British 
Association,  Mr.  Massingliam’s  score  has  attracted  world- 
wide attention. 

The  Daily  Xcirs  is  the  official  Liberal  paper,  and  sup- 
ports the  Rosebery  section  of  the  party.  At  one  time  Mr. 
Labouchere  had  a share  in  this  journal,  but  is  understood 
to  have  parted  with  it.  Mr.  E.  T.  Cook,  formerly  of  the 
Westminster  Gazette , is  the  scholarly  editor.  Mr.  Cook 
has  one  of  the  most  wonderful  memories  of  anv  public 
man  of  his  time.  I have  known  him  listen  for  half  an 
hour  to  a long  and  complicated  statement  of  facts  without 
taking  a note,  and  reproduce  it  without  a single  mistake. 
In  addition  to  memory,  Mr.  Cook  has  scholarship, culture, 
and  imagination.  The  Daily  Xetcs  is  an  exceedingly 
proper  paper.  Mr.  Herbert  Paul,  formerly  a member  of 
Parliament,  and  gifted  with  a mordaut  pen.  is  a force 
which  makes  the  leading  articles  in  the  Daily  News  a liv- 
ing power.  Mr.  Paul’s  pen  portraitures  of  some  Liberal 
politicians  are  some  of  the  cleverest  productions  of  Eng- 
lish journalism.  The  Daily  Xeics  is  largely  read  by  non- 
conformists, but  its  influence  is  not  now  equal  to  that  of 
its  erratic  but  more  brilliant  competitor,  the  Daily  Chron- 
icle, On  Fashoda  the  Daily  Xeics  has  supported  the  gov- 
ernment. 

The  Morning  Post  is  the  property  of  Lord  Glenesk,  once 
Sir  Algernon  Borthwick.  The  note  of  the  Morning  Post 
is  aristocratic,  and  in  many  great  houses  the  ladies  of  the 
family  read  nothing  but  Lord  Glenesk’s  paper.  It  is  a 
great  property,  since  the  cooks,  valets,  and  ladies’  nmids  in 
London  obtain  their  situations  through  its  advertisement 
columns.  Mr.  Spencer  Wilkinson,  who  ranks  as  one  of  the 
best  civilian  experts  on  strategy  and  armaments  who  have 
caught  the  public  ear,  is  a prominent  contributor  to  the 
Post,  and  hence  some  of  the  most  powerful  appeals  to  the 
public  and  to  the  ministry  for  stronger  armaments  and 
greater  (irmnessin  foreign  policy  are  found  in  the  columns 
of  the  Morning  Post.  Correspondence  is  a feature  of  the 
paper,  hut,  as  a whole,  it  preaches  to  the  converted  and 
carries  little  weight  in  the  country. 

Of  the  evening  papers,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  owned  by 
Mr.  Astor  and  edited  by  Sir  Douglas  Straight,  is  the  most 
liberal  pennyworth.  Nothing  is  stinted.  Sir  Douglas 
Straight  lias  recently  performed  a considerable  service 
both  to  journalism  and  the  community  by  exposing  the 
system  nf  newspaper  bribes  offered  by  city  men  of  a cer- 
tain class.  The  particular  case  involved  was  that  of  a com- 
pany of  which  Lord  Dufferin  is  chairman.  Much  to  the 
surprise  of  the  public,  the  former  Viceroy  of  India  and 
Canada  and  the  ex -ambassador  to  Paris  has  not  yet  re- 
signed his  position  in  the  company  in  question.  The  Pall 
Mall  has  the  knack  of  getting  news  earlier  than  its  rivals. 
Mr  Gladstone's  retirement,  the  Anglo-German  agreement, 
and  the  result  of  Thursday's  cabinet  council  are  cases  in 
point. 

The  Globe  is  published  on  pink  paper,  and,  being  edited 
by  an  ex-lieutenant  in  the  navy  and  the  son  of  the  pro- 
•prietor.  Sir  G.  Armstrong,  is  one  of  the  most  outspoken 
of  the  journals  against  the  enemies  of  its  country.  The 
Globe's  Rabelaisian  references  to  France,  and  especially  to 
the  gallant  Major  Marchaml.  during  the  present  crisis  have 
been  more  remarkable  for  vigor  than  for  taste.  Still  the 
Globe  is,  as  a rule,  extremely  well  edited,  and  abounds  in  a 
certain  dry  humor  which  is  rarer  in  these  days  than  when 
Addison  wrote  for  the  Spectator. 

The  St.  James's  Gazette  is  owned  by  a foreigner  and  fol- 
lows strict  Conservative  lines.  The  Westminster  Gazette 
is  a Liberal  journal  published  on  green  paper,  owned  by 
Sir  George  Newnes.  the  newspaper  king,  and  edited  by 
Mr.  Spender,  who  is  probably  the  ablest  of  the  editors  of 
the  evening  journals.  For  sheer  influence  on  public  opin- 
ion I consider  Mr.  Spender’s  verdant  sheet  to  exceed  that 
of  liifi  more  popular  rivals.  It  lias  a biting  common-sense 
that  takes  with  the  average  man. 

Of  the  weekly  papers,  t lie  Spectator  is  easily  first.  Through 
the  influence  and  abilities  of  the  late  R.  H.  Hutton,  who 
probably  exercised  more  power  and  influenced  more  opin- 
ion than  any  man  outside  the  cabinet,  the  Spectator  ac- 
quired a reputation  for  calm  sagacity  and  philosophic 
analysis  of  burning  questions  which  it  has  not  wholly  lost 
under  the  control  of  Mr.  St.  Loe  Strachey. 

A prominent  example  of  the  keener  interest  now  felt  in 
American  affairs  exists  in  the  fact  that  the  investigation 
of  Harper’s  Weekly  into  the  condition  of  “wide-open” 
New  York  under  Tammany  rule  was  telegraphed  over 
here  in  considerable  detail.  The  municipality  of  New 
York  is  of  greater  interest  to  English  readers  than  that  of 
any  other  city  outside  the  empire;  and  the  intrepid  public 
spirit  displayed  by  the  Weekly  is  warmly  appreciated. 

The  late  Emperor  of  Russia,  whose  passion  for  peace 
was  his  most  distinguishing  characteristic,  was  much  at- 
tached to  the  hue  Queen  of  Denmark,  his  mother-in-law. 
Never  having  been  educated  for  the  throne,  the  burdens 
and  cares  of  autocracy  sat  heavily  upon  him.  The  late 
Queen  of  Denmark  had  a shrewd  tongue,  and  was  wont 
to  exercise  it  on  her  numerous  and  powerful  connections. 
As  a mother-in-law  she  was  not  deficient  in  those  qualities 
attributed  by  barbarian  and  civilized  nations  alike  to  the 
mother  of  a man’s  wife.  The  Prince  of  Wales  has  not 
visited  the  Danish  Court  except  at  rare  intervals.  With 
the  late  Russian  Emperor  it  was  different.  He  enjoved 
his  annual  visit  to  Fredensborg  as  the  happiest  period  of 
his  year,  and  liis  zest  was  enhanced  by  the  way  in  which 
he  was  taken  to  task  by  his  mother-in-law,  who  vigorous- 
ly scolded  him  when  his  actions  did  not,  in  her  ooinion. 
achieve  the  standard  she  laid  down  for  her  sons-in-law.  I 
was* told- on  one  occasion,  when  the  Tsar  was  in  Copen- 
hagen. bv  a high  functionary  at  the  Danish  Court,  that 
tlie  late  Bnssian  Emperor  was  probably  the  only  man  in 
Europe  who  looked  forward  to  his  mother-in-law’s  annual 
scoldings  as  one  of  the  keenest  pleasures  of  his  life.  His 
lute  Majesty  was  rebuked  by  nobody  else.  The  contrast 
was  novel;  and  to  an  autocrat  luxurious. 

Arnold  Wiiite. 
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py  tokpow  one.  W.eThould  call  Dr.  Beltram.in  England, 
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Sst^-jriattMssa 

iJS. ‘^..“romXfelt  *»i  perhaps  P'S1;  ‘‘'“Well,  darling,  Mr.  ^^“'^"loUtotory.  don't  we? 


'"^Eddo  you  and  the  Duchess  tel!  him  what  you  don't 


ll%9Ssg?S|5a  £alsgif“s;^-;sx  w^aaaosae^ 


; continued  in  a momen  . but  suddenly  she  caught 

cheerful,  happy.  «yat  t'uuK”-  --"r-he  jiahivt."  His  companion  « c ^ .cornea  liefore ."  Lor. 

all,  and  this  is ithc  place To- nssistaucc.  ?h«  the  Harden,  had 


ace  to  remember  them.  ^ jon»  nssistaucc.  “Tins  one,  1 . lbe  garden,  had 

IS-  wnv,B“ v’  ,",*don- and ,he ■“* 


windows  that  stood  °P*j;  the  next  ten 

£Sill=HS'‘E¥|i  5SS=S'¥‘“' 

smn  in  it W he  . t kin(js  of  urbanity,  the  kind 

way,  inastei  of  two  U1SI  , . ki  , tbat  diminished  it. 
that  added  to  distance  an< li  * ^ , ted,  in  respect 
Such  an  analyslT vouhl  ortl “klnd  each  had  the 
to  the  aunt  and  the  niece,  ftS  t()  dctect  in 


moment  was  within  -nai ■ ' » Oh,  but  then  Nanda. 

..-as  now  before  them,  h > S of  „„  excess  of  physical 
to  speak  to,  and,  with  the  oo  seemed  to  give 

er  that  ulmoat  blocked  the  way, o{akind  of 

j remembered  for 
surprising  you  an 
ho  that  when  he 


?:r™. hS'^Aemanded  as  she  stopped. ^ 

U WBS  Vagiun  ^enfylheysWRl  quite  consciously 

are 

!ri'tr,.n'ttal,™ly  doing  ill  1C. '>«ousc  I do  trust  you 
so  Utterly  that  1 In}™" '*  ^"x'want'i'hc  pfaee  for  is  none 

other  thRiiJMttchy  blnlW  «*  half  my r™"T;8 

know  you  really  like  our  host- 


may  have  been  only 

The  light  of  ignorance  in  the  child’s  smile  was  positive- 
ly golden.  “ The  name?"  she  again  echoed. 

She  understood  too  little— he  gave  it  up.  And  who 
are  all  the  other  best  friends  whom  poor  Nanda  conies 

nft*  Well,  there’s  my  aunt,  and  Miss  Merriman,  and  Gel- 
somina,  and  Dr.  Belt  ram.” 

“And  who,  please,  is  Miss  Merriman? 

“She’s  my  governess,  don’t  you  know? — but  such  a 
eliciouslv  easy  governess.”  


rived  to  restore  things  sight  below  and  atr  idle 
There  were  «*tiered  cot  P « whidli  in  spite  of 
srroup  on  the  lawn,  o sharp  enough  sometimes 
h»  dWhment,  etifl  in  *.  sky 

butwiih  just  ihe  .^““"^voiMT^w  of  the*  rooks 
deal,  all  a1®111. 10  ^ ' mf0k  over  which  her  pretty  head 

SS^tWnJo-7^  0^J't0";f,rLtm.^S'im- 

get  a letter  that  I ve  pr  bcn  j,,  a few  minutes.be 

;Xieme'aherv"vm.  T don't  leave  her  alone  too  much- 
one 

of  tiiat  ag«-.  _ 

was  even  more  confiding 
tensely,  to  know  her.  > 
thould  like  to  give  her. 
ess,  in  acknowletlgmen 
face,  and  who  can  tell  ' 
from  his  expression 
juncture  as  written  t..-  . ,r 

site  heard  liim  inaiidibly  say  w um>=  ■ bave  been 
would  have  to  ,,iq8''L™e ^occurred,  quite  to  com- 

astilte  enough,  had  thi9w™"'ld”,.al„mling  and  suffer  it  to 

siisii  mssm  stiisti 

e,dl  on* /r  The?e'isn't  any  indecency,  moreover,  that  I thc  olber  s, yuggied  Sd!  «'»'  Mr-  Mi'cheU  Rl  H,  Jf  it  con- 

s®Sfisi5£,a— — «H*asS^S&aSs5 

SSSsgSi^  Sa-srrKffsrc^  SS&Stl 

know  she's  a great  friend  of  Nanda  s.  begl?„  for  „s-for  Mitcliy  and  mo?  I “)  ■ L„„  t0  „ilow  her  Mr. 

" Has  Nanda  told  you  that?  “ A hack  seat?"— she  woudeied  wt  h a punty  . , „s  this  lady  reappeared.  "f  ft  it  wc're  nl»ut? 

^fff.wtsyss.trsrsj.sg  v 

tiiat  I fear  it  may  liavc  been  only  the  name  that  lias  been  Duchess,  with  the  object  of  her 


“but  leave  me  you.  , ( lMm  ur*  ... e 

know  that  I'm  quite  8“rc'  , put  out  hto  hat'd  f"r 

^le.htts  such  u deliciot.sly  5J ^ - “0t 

coifiiiess.  “ How,  ma)  t , This  person-  easy  pupil.  And  who  is  Gelsomina?  Mr.  Longdon  m 


vatch  on  my  taste.  Oh,  w“.<;''t'i^Mier  quest  in  her  hand. 

The  Duchess,  with  the  obltct  of  1 Q „ will 
had  come  hack.  "Well  the".  Mr;  „s  ^fe  us 

■with  us— you'll  consider  he: ace  r you  to  read— 

yourself.  Here  8 the  lette  bi  si rict  charge 

with  Which  you’ll  please  take  » turn.  dou  t conn 

the  child,  and  then  restore . 1« ' to « a>nli  gJll,n  he 
I shall  know  you  have  found  “JJ,, {nm.d  t„  the i child- 
peace.  Go,  my  little  lieait,  ovt>r  ttgain.  I <1 

“but  leave  me  your  book  to  u m 0ff  togethj  . 

know  tiiat  I’m  quite  sure!  atni  - • 1 f”r 

but  bad  a grave  protest  ns  her 
i. ° “ Kn  Pmherton 


"nuUvill,  a hru7cn  gocldeas  i“  deal  with-!  This  person- 

£SsL“e™,MvS',a 

for  vmi  don’t  practically  condone—  „T 

This  time  lie  broke  in  will,  his  eyea ^nn  the  : hild  I 


for  her 


easy  pupil.  And  who  is  Gelsomina?"  Mr.  Looguon  in-  ‘^^u(^?"giw'<fectored  toMr.  WJ^wIthdre*- 

qU'rSh'e's  my  old  nurse— my  old  maid.”  doTelieve0'''^ she^ pnnniw?  in' the  same  spirit,  ” « 

- ' see.  Well,  one  most  always  he  ktnd  to  old  mauls,  dobel^  ^ confidence  - it.  W 

steadied  by  tile  sense  of.  yo"[r, L him  all  rout'd! 
wouldn't,"  she  added  gayly,  trust 


f »«™  you.  that  I condone  a great 

‘'““Well  don't  boast  of  your  cynicism,”  she  laughed, 

• till  vou're  sure  of  all  it  divers.  Let  the  right  thing  for 
v,m  lie  '•  she  went  on.  "that  Namla  herself  wauls  it 
5 " Nanda  herself?"  He  continued  to  watch  little  Aggie, 
« h“  hud  never  vet  turned  her  head.  " 1 m afraid  I don  t 
■in.lfrsiami  you."  . 

She  swept  him  on  again.  “ 1 come  ...  j ...  , 
ami  explain.  I »■•««?  gel  my  letter  for  I'etlicrton;  nfle 


We  tell  him 


But  who  is  Dr.  Belt  ram? 

“Oh.  the  most  intimate  friend  of  all 
everything.”  . , ..  . . 

There  was,  for  Mr.  Longdon,  in  this,  with  a slight  un- 
certainly, an  effect  of  drollery.  " Your  little  troubles?’ 

“ All,  they’re  not  always  so  little!  And  he  takes  tlietn 
all  awav." 

I'm  afraid  1 don't  “ Always?— on  the  spot?"  “‘f “ ■" 

“ Sooner  or  later,"  said  little  Aggie  with  serenity.  But  nil  aii.iugemi in 

e to  you  presently  why  not?"  -ls  a 

••  Whv  not  indeed?"  he  laughed  “ll  must  l.e  very  would  hav.  sau 


Many  things. at  Merue, were g0  strange"*" 
an  arrangement  .mule  in  ashtTiu1 1 


t„r  Mr  Long*!0,0, 
Mertle,  were  strange  »«  ”“n|!e  as  "" 


young  person  of  her  age 

W»,“K  KU^;  oot  iMU^r  laughed.  --  ft  Tl  U.  very  Hnd'um  pfv^S^ 

vvhifh  l ii  cive  up  Milch v,  win. m I was  going  to  find,  and.  plain  sailing  ’ Decidedly,  she  was  as  Narnia  had  sa u l h ,,M  . ; 1 - k;  nw\  pis  lordship  ,|0le  tl""1' 

• rv..  broken  the  hi— if  it  isn’t  too  much,  to  say  to  an  angel,  and  there  was  a wonder  in  her  posse»ion  on  tins  h.iv«  its  h-  II.  j,-,8  noble  /'i,  n(l,f  Tl  t.  spectf 

surh*  I H,1 17  li V I ■ 1 Show  vou  lefun*  dr  t*H*.  footing,  of  one  of  the  n.nst  expre^ive  title  faces  t1.nl  even  ^ ^ ^ d'‘  i,®  tions.  The  child  h^^g,  but 
ShydaHiila."  she  said  tn  her  uivic .' k.-p  Mr.  Longdon.  to  exprnss've  y^lT  'I'con-  o[  Ih^waa  sure  enough,  understood 


andW" 

niighi 


r mono*,  .,  „[ 

Tbe-’^"!!dcb.Vdi> 
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the  understandings  that  surrounded  her,  filling  all  the 
air,  made  it  a heavier  compound  to  breathe  than  anv  Mr 
Longdon  had  yet  tasted.  This  heaviness  had  grown  for 
him.  through  the  long,  sweet  summer  day,  and  there  was 
something  in  his  at  lust  finding  himself  ensconced  with 
the  Duchess  that  made  it  supremely  oppressive.  The 
contact  was  one  that,  none  the  less,  he  would  not  have 
availed  himself  of  ndeceut  pretext  to  avoid;  with  so  many 
fine  mysteries  playing  nl>out  him,  there  was  relief,  at  the 
point  he  had  reached,  rather  than  alarm,  in  the  thought 
of  knowing  the  worst;  which  it  presses  1 upon  him.  some- 
how, that  the  Duchess  must  not  only  supremely  know, 
but  must,  in  any  relation,  most  naturally  communicate. 
It  fluttered  him  rather  that  a person  who  Imd  an  under- 
standing with  Lord  IVtherton  should  so  single  him  out  as 
to  wish  for  one  also  witli  himself:  such  a person  must 
either  have  great  variety  of  mind  or  have  a wonderful 
idea  of  his  variety.  It  was  true  indeed  that  Mr.  Milchett 
must  have  the  most  extraordinary  understanding,  and  yet 
with  Mr.  Mitchett  lie  now  found  himself  quite  pleasantly 
at  his  ease.  Their  host,  however,  was  a person  nui  (/eneris, 
whom  he  had  accepted,  once  for  all.  the  inconsequence 
of  liking,  in  pursuance  of  the  need  he  occasionally  felt  to 
put  it  on  record  that  lie  was  not  narrow-minded.  Per- 
haps at.  bottom  be  most  liked  Mitchy  because  Mitrhy 
most  liked  Nanda;  there  hung  about  him  still,  moreover, 
the  faded  fragrance  of  the  superstition  that  hospitality 
not  declined  is  one  of  the  things  that  “ oblige.”  It  obliged 
the  thoughts,  for  Mr.  Longdon,  as  well  as  the  manners, 
and,  it)  the  especial  form  in  which  he  was  now  committed 
to  it,  would  have  made  him,  had  he  really  thought  any 
ill,  nsk  himself  what  the  deuce  then  he  was  doing  in  the 
man’s  houso.  All  of  which  didn’t  prevent,  some  of  Mitchy’s 

?ueer  condonations — if  condonations  in  fact  they  were — 
rom  not  wholly,  by  themselves,  soothing  his  vague 'imi- 
roet,  an  unrest  which  never  had  been  so  great  ns  at  the 
moment  lie  heard  the  Duchess  abruptly  say  to  him:  “ Do 
you  know  my  idea  about  Nanda?  It’s  my  particular  de- 
sire that  you  should— the  reason,  really,  why  I've  thus 
laid  violent  hands  on  you.  Nanda,  my  dear  man,  should 
marry  at  the  very  first  moment.” 

This  was  more  interesting  than  he  had  expected,  and 
the  effect  produced  by  his  interlocutress,  and  doubtless 
not  lost  on  her,  was  shown  in  his  suppressed  start. 
“There  lias  been  no  reason  why  I should  attribute  to 
you  any  judgment  of  the  matter;  but  I’ve  had  one  my- 
self. and  I don’t  see  why  I shouldn’t  say  frankly  that  it's 
very  much  the  one  you  express.  It  would  be  a very  good 
thing.” 

“A  very  good  thing,  but  none  of  my  business?"— the 
Duchess’s  briskness  was  not  unamiable. 

It  was  on  this  circumstance  that  her  companion  for  an 
instant  perhaps  meditated.  “It’s  probably  not  in  my  in- 
terest to  say  that— I should  give  you  too  easy  a retort.  It 
would  strike  any  one  as  quite  ns  much  your  business  us 
mine." 

“ Well,  it  ought  to  be  somebody's,  you  know.  One 
would  suppose  it  to  be  her  mother’s— her  father's;  but  in 
this  country  the  parents  are  even  more  emancipated  than 
the  children.  Suppose,  really,  since  it  appears  to  be  no- 
body’s affair,  that  you  and  I should  make  it  ours.  We 
needn’t  either  of  us.”  she  continued.  “ be  concerned  for 
the  other’s  reasons,  though  I’m  perfectly  ready,  I assure 
you,  to  put  my  cards  on  the  table.  You  have  your  feel- 
ings— we  know  they’re  beautiful.  I,  on  my  side,  have 
mine— for  which  I don’t  pretend  anything  hut  that  they’re 
strong.  They  can  dispense  with  being  beautiful  when 
they’re  so  perfectly  settled.  Besides,  I may  mention, 
they’re  rather  nice  than  otherwise.  Edward  and  l have  a 
cousinage,  though  for  all  he  does  to  keep  it  up  ! If  he 
leaves  his  children  to  play  in  the  street,  I take  it.  seriously 
enough  to  make  an  occasional  dash  for  them  before  they  re 
run  over.  And  I want  for  Nanda  simply  the  man  she 
herself  wants— it  isn’t  as  if  l wanted  for  her  a dwarf  or  a 
hunchback  or  a courenr  or  a drunkard.  Vanderhank  s a 
man  whom  any  woman,  don’t  you  think?  might  be 
whom  more  than  one  woman  is— glad  of  for  herself  : beau 
comine,  le  jour,  awfully  conceited  and  awfully  patronizing, 
but  clever  and  successful  and  yet  liked,  and  without,  so 
far  as  I know,  any  of  the  terrific  appendages  which  m 
this  country,  so  often  diminish  the  value  of  even  the  plea- 
santest people.  He  hasn’t  five  horrible  unmarried  sisters 
for  his  wife  to  have  always  on  a visit.  The  way  your 
women  don’t  marry  is  the  ruin,  here,  of  society  and  I ve 
been  assured  iu  good  quarters— though  I don  t know  so 
much  about  that— the  ruin  also  of  conversation  ana  ot 
literature.  Isn’t  it  precisely  just  a little  to  keep  Nanda 
herself  from  becoming  that  kind  of  appendage— say  to 
poor  Harold,  sav.  one  of  these  days,  to  her  younger  bro- 
ther amt  sister — that  friends  like  you  and  me  feel  the  im- 
portance of  bestirring  ourselves  in  time?  Of  coutse  she is 
supposedly  young,  but  she  s really  any  age  Y . * 

your  London  world  so  fearfully  batters  and  bruises 

thShe  lmd  gone  fast  and  far.  but  it  had  given  Mr.  Long- 
don  time  to  feel  himself  well  afloat.  There  were  so  many 
things  in  it  all  to  take  up  that  tie  laid  his  hand  of  hL  • 

he  was  not  unconscious,  the  feebleness  eicposecl  hi 
the  nearest.  " Why,  I'm  sure  her  mother-after  twenty 
years  of  it— is  fresli  enough.” 

11  Fresh?  You  find  Mrs.  Brook  fresh? 

The  Duchess  had  a manner  that  in  its  ail-knowingnes.^ 
rather  humiliated  than  encouraged;  bt ‘ 1 h°  " “ ' 
more  resolute  for  being  conscious  of  bis  own  rese.ves. 
“Tr  wnm  to  me  it’s  fresh  to  look  about  tnirtj. 

’tSundc™  would  be  perfect.  But  she  doesn't-she 
looks  about  three.  She  simply  looks  a >n  >?,-  , 

“Oh  Duchess  you're  really  loo  partlculat ! he  i(  turnui, 
feeling  that,  as  Urn  trodden  worm  will  turn,  anxiety  itself 
min-  sometimes  tend  to  mt  . whlU  i mean. 

She  met  him  in  her  own  way  I , t|„.v 

My  niece  is  a “ if  a married 


situation  appalls  you.”  n rod 

' oil,  • appalls' r lie  restrictive^  mill  ™e  „ Ther0 
i „ Hi  tin  hia  minrmnion  s patience. 
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reasons,”  she  asked,  “ when  we’re  at  one  about  the  fact? 
1 don  t mention  the  greatest  of  Vanderbnnk’s  merits  ” she 
added— “ his  having  so  delicious  a friend.  By  whom  let 
me  hasten  to  assure  you,”  she  laughed,  “I  don’t  in  the 
least  mean  Mrs.  Brook!  She  is  delicious,  if  you  like  but 
believe  me  when  I tell  you,  euro  mio-U  you  need  to  be 
told  that  for  effective  action  on  him  you’re  worth  twen- 
ty of  her.” 

Wlmt  was  most  visible  in  Mr.  Longdon  was  that  how- 
ever it  came  to  him,  he  had  rarely  before,  all  at  once,  had 
so  much  given  him  to  think  about.  Again  the  only  way 
to  manage  was  to  take  what  came  uppermost.  “By  ef- 
fective action  you  mean  action  on  the  matter  of  his  pro- 
posing for  Nanda?” 

The  Duchess’s  assent  was  noble.  “You  can  make  him 
propose— you  can  make,  1 mean,  a sure  thing  of  it.  You 
can  (Inter  the  bride.”  Then  as  with  the  impulse  to  meet 
benevolently,  and  more  than  half-way,  her  companion’s 
imperfect  apprehension:  “You  can  settle  on  her  some- 
thing that  will  make  her  a parti."  Ilis  apprehension  was 
perhaps  imperfect,  but  it  could  still  lead  somehow  to  his 
flushing  nil  over,  and  this  demonstration  the  Duchess  os 
.quickly  took  into  account.  “Poor  Edward,  you  know, 
won’t  give  her  a penny.” 

Decidedly,  she  went  fast,  but  Mr.  Longdon,  in  a mo- 
ment, had  caught  up.  “ Mr.  Vanderhank — your  idea  is — 
would  require  on  the  part  of  his  wife  something  of  that 

sort?”  • 

“Pray,  who  wouldn’t — in  the  world  we  all  move  in — 
require  it  quite  as  much?  Mr.  Vanderbnnk.  I’m  assured, 
has  no  means  of  his  own  at  nil,  and  if  he  doesn’t  believe 
in  impecunious  marriages  it’s  not  I who  shall  be  shocked 
at  him.  For  myself.  I simply  despise  them.  lie  has  no- 
thing hut  a poor  official  salary.  If  it’s  enough  for  one,  it 
would  be  little  for  two,  and  would  he  still  less  for  half  a 
dozen.  They’re  just  the  people  to  have,  that  blessed  pair, 
a fine  old  English  family.” 

Mr.  Longdon  was  now  fairly  abreast  of  it.  “ What  it 
comes  to  then,  the  idea  you’re  so  good  as  to  put  before 
me,  is  to  brilx;  him  to  take  her.” 

The  Duchess  remained  bland,  but  she  fixed  him.  “ You 
say  that  as  if  you  were  scandalized,  hut  if  you  try  Mr. 
Van  with  it,  I don’t  think  he’ll  lie.  And  you  won’t  per- 
suade me,”  she  went  on  finely,  “that  you  haven’t,  your- 
self, thought  of  it.”  She  kept  her  eyes  on  him,  and  the 
effect  of  them,  Soon  enough  visible  in  his  face,  was  such 
as  presently  to  make  her  exult  at  her  felicity.  ' “You’re 
of  a limpidity,  dear  man  1— you’ve  only  to  be  nudged  and 
you  confess.  Consciously  or  unconsciously— the  former, 
really,  I’m  inclined  to  think — you’ve  wanted  him  for  her.” 
She  paused  an  instant  to  enjoy  her  triumph;  after  which 
she  continued:  “ And  you’ve  wanted  her  for  him.  I make 
you  out,  you’ll  say— for  I see  you  coming— one  of  those 
horrible  benevolent  busybodies  who  are  the  worst  of  the 
class,  but  you've  only  to  think  a little — if  I may  go  so  far 
— to  see  that  no  ‘making’  at  all  is  required.  You've 
only  one  link  with  the  Brooks,  but  that  link  is  golden. 
How  can  we,  all  of  us,  by  this  time,  not  have  grasped  and 
ndmired  the  beauty  of  your  feeling  for  Lady  Julia?  There 
it  is — I make  you  wince:  to  speak  of  it  is  to  profane  it. 
Let  us  by  all  means  not  speak  of  it  then,  but  let  us  act  on 
it.”  He  had  at  last  turned  his  face  from  her,  and  it  now 
took  in,  from  the  vantage  of  his  high  position,  only  the 
loveliness  of  the  place  and  the  hour,  which,  included  a 
glimpse  of  Lord  Pethcrton  and  little  Aggie,  who.  down  in 
the  garden,  slowly  strolled  in  familiar  union.  Each  had 
a hand  in  the  other's,  swinging  easily  as  they  went;  their 
talk  was  evidently  of  flowers  and  fruits  and  birds;  it  was 
quite  like  father  and  daughter.  And  one  could  see  half  a 
mile  off,  in  short,  that  they  weren’t  flirting.  Our  friend’s 
bewilderment  came  in  odd,  cold  gusts;  these  were  unrea- 
soned and  capricious;  one  of  them,  at  all  events,  during 
his  companion’s  pause,  must  have  roared  in  his  ears.  Was 
it  not  therefore  through  some  continuance  of  the  sound 
that  he  heard  her  go  on  speaking?  “ Of  course  you  know 

the  poor  child’s  own  condition.” 

It  took  him  a good  while  to  answer.  “Do  you  know 
it?”  he  asked  witli  his  eyes  still  away. 

“If  your  question’s  ironical,”  she  laughed,  “your 
irony’s  perfectly  wasted.  I should  be  ashamed  of  myself  if, 
with  my  relationship  and  my  interest,  I hadn’t  made  sure. 
Nanda’s  fairly  sick-as  sick'ns  a little  cat— with  her  pas- 
sion.” It  was  with  an  intensity  of  silence  that  Mr.  Long- 
don appeared  to  accept  this;  he  was  even  so  dumb  for  a 
minute  that  the  oddity  of  the  image  could  draw  from  him 
no  natural  sound.  The  Duchess  once  more,  accordingly, 
recognized  an  opportunity.  “It  hns  doubtless  already 
occurred  to  you  that,  since  your  sentiment  for  the  living 
is  the  charming  fruit  of  your  sentiment  for  the  dead,  there 
would  be  a sacrifice  to  Lady  Julia’s  memory  more  exqui- 
site than  any  other.”  . lim  . . 

At  this,  finally,  Mr.  Longdon  turned.  The  effort— on 
the  lines  you  speak  of— for  Nanda’s  happiness?” 

She  fairly  glowed  with  hope.  “And,  by  the  same  to- 
ken such  a piece  of  poetic  justice!  Quite  the  loveliest, 
it  would  be,  I think,  one  had  ever  heard  of.” 

So,  for  some  time  more,  they  sat  confronted.  ‘I  don  t 
nnite  see  your  difficulty,”  he  said  at  last.  “I  do  happen 
to  know,  I confess,  that  Nanda  herself  extremely  desires 
the  execution  of  your  project.”  . . 

His  friend’s  smile  betrayed  no  surprise  at  this  fruit  or 
her  eloquence.  “You’re  bad  at  dodging.  Nanda’s  de- 
sire is  inevitably,  to  stop  off,  for  herself,  every  question 
of  any  one  but  Vanderhank.  If  she  wants  me  to  succeed 
in  arranging  with  Mr.  Mitchett,  can  you  ask  for  a plainer 
sign  of  her  private  predicament!  But  you’ve  signs  enough, 

X gee ” — she  caught  herself  up:  “we  may  take  them  nil 
for  granted.  I’ve  seen  perfectly  from  the  first  that  the 
only  difficulty  would  come  from  her  mother— but  also 
that  that  would  be  stiff.” 

The  movement  with  which  Mr.  Longdon  removed  his 
glasses  might  have  denoted  a certain  fear  to  participate  in 
too  much  of  wlmt  the  Duchess  could  see.  “ I ve  not  been 
ienorant  Unit  Mrs.  Bmokcnlnun  favors  Mr.  Milchett. 

" But  lie  was  not  to  he  let  oil  witli  that.  “ \ hen  you  ve 
not  been  blind,  I suppose,  to  her  reason  for  lining  so.  He 
might  not  have  been  blind,  but  his  vision,  at  this,  scarce 
showed  sharpness,  and  it  determined  in  ills  interlocutress 
the  shortest  of  short-cuts.  “ She  favors  Mr.  Milchett  be- 
cause  she  wants  ‘ old  \ nn  ’ for  herself. 

He  was  evidently  conscious  ■ of  looking  at  her  hard. 

“ In  what  sense — for  herself?”  . 

“ \h  you  must  supply  the  sense:  I run  give  you  onlj 
I,IC  fuel— and  it’s  the  fuel  that  concerns  us.  I 01,0ns  she 
almost  impatiently  broke  out;  “don’t  try  to  create  un- 


necessary obscurities  by  being  unnecessarily  modest  Be- 
sides. I m not  touching  your  modesty.  Supply  any  sense 
whatever  that  may  miraculously  satisfy  your  fond  Eng- 
lish imagination:  I don’t  insist  in  the  least  on  a bad  one 
She  'does  want  him  for  herself— that’s  all  I say.  ‘ Pour 1 
WtdfaireV  you  ask — or  rather,  being  too  shy,  don’t  ask 
but  would  like  to  if  you  dared,  or  didn’t  fear  I'd  be 
shocked.  I can’t  he  shocked,  but,  frankly,  I can’t  tell  you 
either.  1 he  situation  belongs,  I think,  to  an  order  1 don’t 
understand.  I understand  either  one  tiling  or  the  other— 
I understand  taking  a man  up  or  letting  him  alone.  But 
I don’t,  really,  get  at  Mrs.  Brook.  You  must  judge,  at 
any  rate,  for  yourself,  lie  could,  of  course,  tell  you  if  lie 
would— but  it  wouldn’t  he  right  that  he  should.  So  the 
one  thing  we  have  to  do  with  is  that  she’s  in  fact  against 
us.  I can  only  work  Mitcliy  through  Pctberton,  but  Mrs 
Brook  can  work  him  straight.  On  the  other  hand  that’s 
the  way  you,  my  dear  man,  can  work  Vanderbnnk.” 

One  thing,  evidently,  beyond  the  rest,  ns  an  effect  of 
this  vivid  demonstration,  disengaged  itself  to  Mr.  Long- 
don’s  undismayed  sense,  but  his  consternation  needed  a 
minute  or  two  to  produce  it.  “ I can  absolutely  assure 
you  that  Mr.  Vanderhank  entertains  no  sentiment  for  Mrs. 
Brookenham — ” 

“ That  he  may  not  keep  under  by  just  setting  his  teeth 
and  holding  on?  I never  dreamed  that  he  does,  and  have 
nothing  so  alarming  in  store  for  you— rassurez-vous  Men  ! 
—as  to  propose  that  he  shall  be  invited  to  sink  a feeling 
for  the  mother  in  order  to  take  one  Up  for  the  child. 
Don’t,  please,  flutter  out  of  the  whole  question  by  a pre- 
mature scare.  I never  supposed  it’s  he  who  wants  to 
keep  her.  He’s  not  in  love  with  her— be  comforted!  But 
she’s  amusing— highly  amusing.  I do  her  perfect  justice. 
As  your  women  go,  she’s  rare.  If  she  were  Frchbh  she’d 
be  a femme  d'espiit.  She  has  invented  a nuance  of  her 
own,  and  she  has  done  it  all  by  herself,  for  Edward  fig- 
ures in  her  drawing-room  only  as  one  of  those  queer  ex- 
tinguishers of  fire  in  the  corridors  of  hotels.  He’s  just  a 
bucket  on  a peg.  The  men,  the  young  and  the  clever 
ones,  find  it  a house — and  Heaven  knows  they’re  right — 
with  freedom  of  talk.  You’ll  tell  me  we  go  farther  in 
Italy,  and  I won’t  deny  it,  but  in  Italy  we  have  the  com- 
mon-sense not  to  have  lit  tie  girls  in  the  room.  The  young 
men  hang  about  Mrs.  Brook  and  the  clever  ones  ply  her 
with  the  uproarious  appreciation  that  keeps  her  up  to  the 
mark.  She’s  in  a prodigious  fix  — she  must  sacrifice 
either  her  daughter  or  wlmt  she  once  called  to  me  her  in- 
tellectual habits.  Mr.  Vanderbnnk/you’ve  seen  for  your- 
self, is  one  of  the  most  cherished,  the  most  confirmed,  of 
these.  Three  months  ago— it  couldn’t  be  any  longer  kept 
off— Nanda  began  definitely  to  ‘sit’— to  be  there  and 
look,  by  the  tea  table,  modestly  and  conveniently  ab- 
stracted.” 

“I  beg  your  pardon — I don’t  think  she  looks  that, 
Duchess,”  Mr.  Langdon  lucidly  broke  in.  How  much 
she  had  carried  him  with  her  in  spite  of  himself  was  be- 
trayed by  the  very  terms  of  his  dissent.  “ I don’t  think 
it  would  strike  any  one  that  she  looks  ‘convenient.’” 

His  companion,  laughing,  gave  a shrug.  “ Try  her 
and  perhaps  you’ll  find  her  so!”  But  his  objection  had 
none  the  less  pulled  her  up  a little.  “I  don’t  say  she's  a 
hypocrite,  for  it  would  certainly  be  less  decent  for  her  to 
giggle  and  wink.  It’s  Mrs.  Brook’s  theory  moreover,  isn’t 
it?  that  she  has.  from  five  to  seven  at  least,  lowered  the 
pitch.  Doesn’t  she  pretend  that  she  bears  in  mind  every 
moment  the  tiresome  difference  made  by  the  presence  of 
sweet  virginal  eighteen?” 

“ I haven’t,  I’m  afraid,  a notion  of  what  she  pretends!” 

Mr.  Longdon  had  spoken  with  a curtness  to  which  liis 
friend’s  particular  manner  of  overlooking  it  only  added 
significance.  “They’ve  become,”  she  pursued,  “ super- 
ficial or  insincere  or  frivolous,  but  at  least  they’ve  be- 
come, with  the  way  the  drag’s  put  on,  quite  as  dull  as 
other  people.” 

He  showed  no  sign  of  taking  this  up;  instead  of  it  he 
said  abruptly:  “ But  if  it  isn’t  Mr.  Mitchett’s  own  idea — ?” 

His  fellow-visitor  barely  hesitated.  “It  would  be  his 
own  if  lie  were  free — and  it  would  he  Lord  Petherton’s 
for  him.  I mean  by  his  being  free  Nanda’s  becoming 
definitely  lost  to  him.  Then  it  would  be  impossible  for 
Mrs.  Brook  to  continue  to  persuade  him,  ns  she  does  now, 
that  by  a waiting  game  he’ll  come  to  his  chance.  His 
chance  will  cease  to  exist,  and  he  wants  so,  poor  darling, 
to  marry.  You’ve  really  now  seen  my  niece,”  she  went 
on.  “That’s  another  reason  why  I hold  you  can  help  me.” 

“ Yes— I’ve  seen  her.” 

“ Well,  there  she  is.”  It  was  ns  if,  in  the  pause  that  fol- 
lowed this,  they  sat  looking  at  little  absent  Aggie  with  a 
wonder  that  was  almost  equal.  • ‘ The  good  God  has  given 
her  to  me.”  the  Duchess  said  at  last. 

“ It  seems  to  me  then  that  she  herself  is,  in  her  remark- 
able loveliness,  really  your  help.” 

“ She  will  be  doubly  so  if  you  give  me  proofs  that  you 
believe  in  her.”  And  the  Duchess,  appearing  to  consider 
that  with  this  she  had  made  herself  clear  and  her  inter- 
locutor plastic, rose  in  confident  majesty.  “I  leave  it  to 
you.” 

Mr.  Longdon  did  the  same,  but  with  more  consideration 
now.  “Is  it  your  expectation  that  I will  speak  to  Mr. 
Mitchett?” 

“Don’t  flatter  yourself  he  won’t  speak  to  you!” 

Mr.  Longdon  wondered.  “ As  supposing  me,  you  mean, 
an  interested  party?” 

She  clapped  her  gloved  hands  with  joy.  “It’s  a de- 
light to  hear  you  practically  admit  that  you  are  one! 
Mr.  Mitchett  will  take  anything  from  you— above  all  per- 
fect candor.  It  isn’t  every  dny  one  meets  your  kind,  and 
lie’s  a connoisseur.  I leave  it  to  you — I leave  it  to  you.” 

She  spoke  as  if  it  were  something  she  had  thrust  bodily 
into  his  hands  and  wished  to  hurry  away  from.  He  put 
li is  hands  behind  him— straightening  himself  a little,  half 
kindled,  still  half  confused.  “You’re  all  extraordinary 
people!” 

She  gave  a toss  of  her  head  that  showed  a limited  en- 
thusiasm. “You’re  the  best  of  us,  caro  mio — you  and 
Aggie,  for  Aggie's  ns  good  as  you.  Mitchy’s  good  too, 
however— Mitchy’s  beautiful.  You  see  it’s  not  only  his 
money.  He’s  a gentleman.  So  are  you.  There  aren’t  so 
many.  But  we  must  move  fast,”  she  added  more  sharply. 

“What  do  you  mean  by  fast?” 

“What  should  I mean  but  what  I say?  If  Nanda 
doesn’t  get  a husband  early  in  the  business — ” 

“Well?”  said  Mr.  Longdon,  as  she  appeared  to  pause 
with  the  weight  of  her  idea. 

“ Why,  she  won’t  get  one  late — she  won’t  get  one  at 
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0np  I mean,  of  the  kind  ebe'll  tnke.  She'll  have 

Reel,  in  ..'long  for  and  .boot  her-liUle  Agg  e 

She  Imd  moved,  losing  ° nf  steps.  where  she 

succeeded  in  producing 
„ will]  her  to  challenge 


"she  had  moved.  "flight  of  steps,  where  she 

ksessw! 


Ju‘  "'A,  few  persons,  at  any  tune  '“'V  : decent  degree  at  a in  before  Vanderbank  replied, 

rSTrsa”-4-* 

y vv  ODf u”  none  of  their  business  don,  more  round  the  9„,  lhere  as  if  the  judge 

■SsS'SSaisSeSsr-J 


to  me  you  don't.  But  I'm  none  the  less 

•;»^""eSndwen,o„;“U'B.bc 


vou  Cion  t liveliest  desire  10  uu,,6= 

***'", .,™i.he.l  The  smoking  room  at  S 


„1PV  ..„ep  divan  with  Mertle  was  not  un* 

„,JS  furnished.  The  smoking  tbe  fastidious  apcc- 

worlhv  of  the  general  noblenc  ..  i eat  leather- 

tator  had  clearly  been  reck"  «> on  m » ^ Rb(>ve,the 
covered  lounge  tkal',?',TRwoy  quarters  of  the  wall  and 

"'“"ye^nost  immediately,  a v,ew  of  the  billiard  table. 


Bp“  Ttank  you.  thank  you,”  said  Vanderbank. 

Besides,  it's  not  for  notJf'"S- 


_ It  for  nothing.  ...mrned  but  with  a 
Of  course  nn.lf  ,‘^V'moment.  a certain  awkwardness 


previous  table  agaim  on 
aV  of  dissimulated  tmpanion's  eye  had  rim.  I do,,  t 


look  of  noting,  the  next  me  now. 

in  ids  concurrence  had  his  back  to  lie 

“I  don  t mean  to.  Mr> ^"r i.nnd  on  the 


mounted  lo  tM.  bench  and  sat  limre  « W^jdg. 
rPoken0”  What  youVe^oming  to  ttf  course  that  you've 

conceived  a desire.  ’ But,  believe  me, 

“That’s  it-strangc  as  it  mW  hatched  you  both  ' 
it  lias  not  been  precip  ta  • h i(1  Vanderbank. 

“Ob,  I kr'v  yo"rnr,S\e  made  irp  my  mind.  1 want 
“ T°  such  a tn",e  „n  the  odd  little  quaver  of  long- 
ing  willR  wdiicb  1m  bronglitH*  out  the  old  man  fairly  hung. 

::  ^!!,r»Ttatv«.ta Z 

I’ve  determined  to  scale  upon 
^Vanderbank’s  « iT  ^ 


instant  admiration  ".y  ... 

ilich  lmrreIsicdRwTth'l™cl,,\and'on  the  room.  “ How  awfully  jolly  of  ym.-bow  ^Vnm 


which  ire  •'-o'—  . , 

absence  that,  during  y»"  rim  “ I don't  mean i to  ''  he  ™^'t  Strayed  at  teurt  the 

Boi.r^-ind  anronjg  the  otner^ren.  ^us  tI,e  ,^XTnS.  ^'  ^ttdoh't  quite  see  what  yon  can 


hour  and  ‘“"S1"'. 'a' halior  two  about,  examined  urn  o{  ft  tension. 


in  court  should  have  _ „ - “ »"* 

l-hc  J'^i  & Tflh,  * eXvTn"PBankly  wondered.  “In  consequence  of 

his  fineness.  » r with  a primary  gravity  Mr.  h , .™„,h,n 

ened,  and  he  sat  there  m . . that,  from  the  fiist. 


Oh  tide’s  away>m°shyow  practically  your  apprecia- 

“ Does  Nnnda  know  it?  be  ems  spoke  with  comparative 
dnuies^<>n  “*  My  the  present,  you 

His  companion  loo  ed  stiU  gra  f#cUo  rse)f  ■ 

say  that  I del?®,nl”"  5 d pterly.  But  that  won't  prevent 
Absolutely  , then,  and y , ti(ne,  has  given 


tioes  as  much  as  I.  somelldng  particula^ , me  such  plMaure;^  belmdheld  for  a minute  Mr.  Long- 


It  only  makes  me  regret,  he 
t I've  not  attended  more,  since  yesterday, 


mSI,inC!nfe?”;cere,  he  Imd  Held  for  a minnle  Mr.  Long- 
don’s  eyes.  “ W hjh vor'l'tbinlc.  so  much  as  now.  That 
soun"1^8nMn't’itr  be  laughed.  “ But  your 

announcement  really  lights  up d willl  lli8  joy. 

His  friend,  for  a 1T1,'n’e"t' a„  "o/L  I may  memion. 
“The  sum  I've  8C,ll«''pfr  cour3e’  be’  prepared  with  a 

substantial,  and  1 pledge  — of  my  inten- 


mmwm  Wmmm  msmms 

- m,  an  attitude  toward 

TAy-^  V" " ^ need  «v««b« 

that^of  course6  sha'n't  wel-at  th  s w.tcbmgimi.B  inthm  rise  froPn  bis  pl-«. 


that,  of  course,  alia  n t wef-— nr  uu  c baTe  re. 

unire,i°to  IS  w^i'ole  Jhi^amm  Remembrance.,,  Bo, 

fixing  his  companion,  he  brought  out . n j 

“l  “ oTwbat  yon  have  in  your  headf  Dear  Mr.  Bongdon, 

'‘"''wdfvmwrnLing  if  I shouldn’t primps  have  a lit- 
tic  in  vour  nluce.  There’s  nothing  that,  in  the  circum 


m„  „..ii  turning  away,  bei ore  ine  e i , overwi,elm 


your  value’and1  ymtfRftVn'^Rc'f^'^j^ig^nmR'T^aii't 

m“VY„nCsnffldrtlly8sPhowit!”  circ,c  „„ 

1 ^Sieacyr'  Mr.  Longdon  suggested  ^ 


s^e  eand,lyetSnot  some  other  kind  of  brute  on  the  other/' 
Mr  Lonirilon  listened  with  consideration— with  a beau- 
tiful little  air  indeed  of  being.  »n  his  all  but  finally  com 
iracted  state,  earnestly  open  to  information  on P(”nl® 
from  a magnificent  young  man.  He  doesu 


“ I won’t  begin  to  you  on  i • that  en. 

• ■ Don't,”  said  Vanderbank.  nct  'n  J1.  R been  think- 
sued  each,  in  one  way  or  another,  might  bate 
ing  of  her  for  himself.  n„Benilv  g°'ng  on.: 

It  was  broken  by  Mr.  ™ 9 my  of- 

•'Of  course  what  it  supertlciidly  1 »?  l“e  “ It,8  open  lo 
faring  to  pay  you  for  taking  a yPur9elf  in  your 

you  to  he  grand  and  proud— to  wrap  y haven  t 

majesty  and  ask  if  I suppose  you  bribable, 
spoken  without  having  thought  . .,but  it  isn’t 

S'TSS  •limadfuh  » 
I glad  she  has  money- 
lie  has  the  better.  ] ™ay 
L.  brieiitness  of  ins  fricnU  V 
to  show  his  companion  ^ 

h"“  me  IRR  pre^dds  ^nt”-Mr.  Longdon  spoke  endy  to  say : " 1 «„’1  Hf^.  y™  Smi^g-so  iSr.  * ““ggS"'  ^oM 

•-'  V rtT-  ‘ wda-thiVyou  ve  done  it  or  not-I  may  tZl  .bought  at  aii.  That  has,  mostly,  seemed  to  me  should  simply  t„ 


"‘‘Th  Re  ™ I have  been  no  I -Her  proof  than  Vander 
ban k!s  ex  ssion.  on  this,  of  his  having  mastered  the 

of  humoring  without  appearing  to  patronme.  I 
',i  ; umritt  K.  srive  me  a huh-  more  of  ft  clew. 

Mr  holmdnn  took  off  his  glasses.  “ Well-the  clew  s 

N:‘Uol» Bl* v!!nderlKink  h:id  responded  quickly,  but 
, - ,„  j„.  ,, nihil, e more  and  the  great  marble 

etoek  li,m  gave  the  plaee  1 he  air  of  a dub  licked  louder  in 


Then  I gather,”  said  Mr.  Longdon,  “ that  your  inter- 
est in  her — ’ 


it  in  her—  . . . . , , »•. 

“Hasn't  the  same  character  as  her  interest  in  mer 
Vanderbank  had  taken  him  up  responsively,  but,  after 
speaking  looked  about  for  a mutch  and  lighted  a new 
cigarette.  "I’m  sure  you  understand.”  he  broke  out. 
" what  an  extreme  effort  it  is  to  me  to  talk  of  such 

things."  ...... 

•*  Yes,  yes.  Rut  it’s  just  effort,  only ! It  gives  you  no 


e,  I short  work  of  any  vulgar  interpretniion  -Jirself_»  He 
me  should  simply  try  to  be  as  magmfl ninths  } ^ nnot),cr 

smoked,  he  moved  hbmit ; b n I.  ™ ™ ^itclly.  nailer 
place.  “ I dare  say  501  kn<  « • midnight  treason, 

whose  blessed  roof  we  re  plotting  t ns  miat  K „ 
would  many  her  like  a shot  and  wit  i ,1  thou^ht  of 
o i tinuk  1 know  everytliing — I tliink  1 ,,  , ,-,9in!- 
everythiiig  Mr.  Mitehett.”  Mr.  Longdon  added, 

P"vim!;;'rl, ank  appeared  for  a„  instant  towomiev- 
“ Wholly  then  through  h>  r attitude* 

" Altogether  " 
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Mr.  London  looked  nt  llio  other  candle.  You're  not 
coming  to  bed?” 

whlll  tonger"1  ^ 8l“*n  ‘mt  llaVe  coolluce(J'  1 stay  up  a 
"Good.”  Mr.  Longdon  was  pleased.  "You  won’t 
rorget  then,  as  we  promised,  to  put  out  the  lights?’’ 

"If  you  trust  me  for  the  greater  you  can  trust  me  for 
the  less.  Good- night.” 

Vanderbank  had  put  out  his  hand.  "Good-night.” 
cut  Mr  Longdon  kept  him  a moment.  44  You  don't  care 
for  my  figure?” 

44  Not  yet— not  yet.  Please.”  Vanderbank  seemed  real- 
|y  to  fear  it.  but  on  Mr.  Longdon’s  releasing  him  with  a 
,}l,,e  l,roP  of  disappointment  they  went  together  to.  the 
•tool  of  the  room,  where  they  lmd  another  pause. . 

••She's  to  come  down  to  me— alone— in  September.” 
Vanderbank  hesitated.  *•  Then  may  /come?” 

His  friend,  on  this  footing,  had  to  consider  “Shall 
you  know  by  that  time?” 

44  I’m  afraid  I can’t  promise— if  you  must  regard  my 
coming  ns  a pledge.”  . 

Mr.  Longdon  thought  on;  then  raising  his  eyes:  “I 
don’t  quite  see  why  you  won’t  suffer  me  to  tel]  you—” 
“The  detail  of  your  intention?  / do  then;  You’ve 
said  quite  enough.  If  my  visit  positively  must  commit 
me,”  Vanderbank  pursued,  “I’m  afraid  I can’t  come.” 

Mr.  Longdon,  who  had  passed  into  the  corridor,  gave  a 
dry, sad  little  laugh.  "Come  then — as  the  ladies  say — 
‘as  you  are’!” 

On  which,  ratlier  softly  closing  the  door,  Vanderbank 
remained  alone  in  the  great  empty,  lighted  billiard-room. 

[TO  UR  OOMTIMURI).] 

SEVENTEENTH  AUTUMN  EXHIBITION 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY 
OF  DESIGN. 

A picture  show  at  the  National  always  contains  much 
that,  depending  upon  the  point  of  view,  is  either  a snare 
or  an  inat ruction.  The  Academy  is  a venerable  institu- 
tion, considerably  overgrown  with  moss,  and  the  moss  cov- 
ers a great  deal  that  fifty  years  ago  would  have  seemed 
admirable,  but  for  which  the  modern  art  lover  has  no  use. 
If  one  realizes  this,  the  exhibitions  have  a historical  and 
antiquarian  interest  that  is  very  instructive,  such  as  might, 
he  afforded  by  a survey  of  steamships  from  the  first  pad- 
dlewheel  boat  to  the  modern  ocean  greyhound.  The  op- 
portunity of  comparison  makes  the  visitor  recognize  more 
clearly  what  strides  have  been  made  in  the  way  of  im- 
provement. On  the  other  hand,  every  one  is  more  or  less 
posted  upon  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  ship- 
building, but  only  a limited  number  consider  it  a neces- 
sary part  of  n liberal  education  to  be  equally  conversant 
with  the  progress  in  painting  and  sculpture.  Herein  is 
the  snare.  The  uninitiated,  seeking  knowledge,  visit  the 
exhibitions,  reasonably  supposing  that  the  appearance  of 
a picture  upon  the  walls  of  the  National  Academy  is  a 
guarantee  of  its  excellence.  Therefore  it  cannot  be  too 
often  and  too  clearly  staled  that  this  is  not  the  case.  Na- 
tional academicians  the  world  over  regard  their  institu- 
tions ns  close  corporations  existing  for  their  own  indi- 
vidual exploitation.  Monopoly  makes  them  satisfied  with 
themselves  and  intolerant  of  outside  influences.  They 
take  in  new  members  from  time  to  time,  but  these  are  al- 
ways too  few  in  number  to  leaveu  the  mass,  which  is  main- 
ly fossilized.  So  the  fossils  predominate  and  continue  to 
monopolize  the  best  and  biggest  part  of  the  walls.  This 
is  not  an  attack  upon  our  National  Academy  per  se.  but 
on  these  institutions  generally.  A visit  to  the  Royal 
Academy  in  London,  or  to  the  Salon  in  Paris,  will  not 
give  you  a correct  idea  of  English  or  French  modern  art. 
These  places  have  the  prestige  ami  draw  the  crowds,  but 
the  majority  of  the  exhibits  are  commonplace,  and  the 
beat  work  of  the  year  is.  for  the  most  part,  conspicuous  by 
its  absence,  or,  if  admitted,  hung  often  at  a disadvantage. 

8o  much  as  a preface  to  the  survey  of  this  present  ex- 
hibition. You  will  find  a large  number  of  pictures  that, 
without  individual  characterization,  do  not  possess  the 
qualities  which  we  look  for  and  find  in  modern  work.  In 
the  landscapes,  for  example,  Nature  has  not  been  the  di- 
rect inspiration.  The  infinite  loveliness  of  her  moods, 
by  turns  pensive,  joyous,  grand. ’and  tender,  has  not  been 
Studied;  the  magic  of  light,  the  mystery  of  atmosphere, 
have  been  overlooked,  and  the  painter  has  viewed  the 
scene  with  the  same  sort  of  eye  that  belongs  to  the  cam- 
era in  the  hands  of  an  unpoeticnl  photographer.  More 
details  than  the  human  eye  can  comprehend  at  a glance 
are  crowded  into  the  foreground,  the  subtle  fascination  of 
successive  distances  is  lost,  and  the  inanimate  machine  can- 
not share  Nature’s  particular  mood  of  the  moment.  The 
painter,  instead  of  responding,  to  the  mood  like  a poet, 
observing  the  scene  with  a more  penetrating  vision  than 
belongs  to  the  average  eye,  grasping  all  and  yet  selecting 
only  the  points  essential  to  represent  the  sentiment  of  the 
scene,  has  given  us  a record  which  aims  at  mere  material 
fidelity.  He  has  missed  the  poetry  and  falls  behind  the 
photograph  in  accuracy.  , . . ... 

Keeping  this  in  mind,  the  visitor  to  the  Academy  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  distinguishing  between  the  work 
which  is  characteristic  of  thc.aims  of  fifty  years  ago  and 
that  which  thrills  with  the  modern  spirit.  A comparison 
can  hardly  fail  to  make  him  conscious  of  the  superiority 
of  the  latter.  Among  the  landscape  and  water  pieces 
exhibited  are  many  admirable  canvases.  Jules  R.  Mers- 

■-  j n , • * _i  iri<1 t felder  sends  two  studies  of  Gloucester  Harbor,  one  a gray 

ne  justice.  \oa  ve  not  made  a mistake  about  me  J otj,er  un  evening  effect.  Both  are  characterized 

in  your  proposal  all.  I think,  that  5™  ca,»  j Jya  delightful  sense  of  repose  and  mysteriousness.  44  Twi- 

ild  Only  yon  see  it  much  more  simply— and  yet  1 > j08ep},  h Boston,  represents  a wooded  road 

winding  down  into  darkness.  A laborer  is  moving  home- 
wards, and  in  a pasture  on  the  right  cows  loom  out  of  the 


Again  he  hesitated.  44  You’ve  asked  her?” 

“ I’ve  asked  her.” 

Once  more  Vanderbank  faltered.  "And  that's  how 
you  know? 

“ Alroiit  your  chance?  That’s  how  I know  ” 

The  young  man,  consuming  his  cigarette  with  concen- 
tration, took  again  several  turns.  "And  your  idea  la  to 
give  one  time?” 

Mr.  Longdon  had.  for  a minute,  to  turn  his  idea  over 
’ How  much  time  do  you  want?” 

Vanderbank  gave  a head-aliake  that  was  both  restrictive 
and  indulgent.  “I  must  live  Into  it  a little.  Your  offer 
has  been  before  me  only  these  few  minutes,  and  it’s  too 
soon  for  me  to  commit  myself  to  anything  whatever 
Except,  he  added  gallantly,  “my  gratitude.” 

Mr.  Longdon.  at  tills,  on  the  divan,  got  up,  ns  Vander- 
bank had  previously  done,  under  the  spring  of  emotion- 
only,  unlike  Vanderbank,  he  still  stood  there,  his  hands  in 
his  pockets  nnd  his  face,  a little  paler,  directed  straight 
There  was  disappointment  in  him  even  before  he  spoke 
“ You’ve  no  strong  enough  impulse—?” 

His  friend  met  him  with  admirable  candor.  44  Wouldn't 
it  seem  that  ir  I had  I would  by  this  time  have  taken  the 
jump?” 

44  Without  waiting,  vou  mean,  for  anybody’s  money?” 
Mr.  Longdon,  for  a little,  cultivated  a doubt.  44  Of  course 
she  has  seemed— till  now— tremendously  young.” 

Vanderbank  looked  about  once  more  for  matches  and 
occupied  a time  with  relighting.  “Till  now— yes.  But 
it’s  not,"  he  pursued,  “only  because  she's  so  young  that 
—for  each  of  us,  and  for  dear  old  Mitchy  too— site’s  so 
interesting  ” Mr.  Longdon  had  now  stepped  down,  and 
Vnnderbank's  eyes  followed  him  till  he  stopped  again. 
“ I make  out  that,  in  spite  of  what  you  said  to  begin  with, 
you’re  conscious  of  a certain  pressure.” 

“In  the  matter  of  time?  Oh  yes,  I do  want  it  done. 
That,”  the  old  man  simply  explained,  “is  why  I myself 
put  on  the  screw.”  He  spoke  with  the  ring  of  impa- 
tience. “ I want  her  got  out.” 

4 4 4 Out  ’?” 

“Out  of  her  mother’s  house.” 

Vanderbank  laughed,  though,  more  immediately,  he  had 
colored.  44  Why,  her  mother’s  house  is  just  where  I see 
her !” 

“Precisely;  and  if  it  pnly  were  not,  we  might  get  on 
faster.” 

Vanderbank,  for  all  his  kindness,  looked  still  more 
amused.  “ But  if  it  only  were  not,  as  you  say,  1 seem  to 
see  that  you  wouldn't  have  your  particular  vision  of 
urgency.” 

Mr.  Longdon,  through  adjusted  glasses,  took  him  in 
with  a look  that  was  sad  as  well  as  sharp,  then  jerked  the 
glasses  off.  44  Oh.  you  understand  me.” 

“ Ah," said  Vanderbank, 44  I’m  a mass  of  corruption!” 

“You  may  perfectly  be,  but  you  shall  not,”  Mr.  Long- 
don returned  with  decision,  4 get  off  on  any  such  plea.  If 
you’re  good  enough  for  me,  you’re  good  enough,  as  you 
thoroughly  know,  on  whatever  head,  for  any  one  ” 

“ Thank  you.”  But  Vanderbank.  for  all  his  happy  ap- 
preciation, thought  again.  “We  ought,  at  any  rate  to  re- 
member, oughtn’t  we?  that  we  should  have  Mrs.  Brook 
against  us.” 

His  companion  faltered  but  un  instant.  44  Ah,  that’s  an- 
other thing  I know.  But  it's  also  exactly  why.  Why  I 
want  Narnia  away.” 

“ I see.  I see.” 

The  response  had  been  prompt,  yet  Mr.  Longdon  seemed 
suddenly  to  show  that  he  suspected  the  superficial.  44  Un- 
less it’s  with  Mrs.  Brook  you’re  in  love.”  Then  on  his 
friend’s  taking  the  idea  with  a mere  head-shake  of  nega- 
tion, a repudiation  that  might  even  have  astonished  by  its 
own  lack  of  surprise,  “ Or  unless  Mrs.  Brook’s  in  love 
with  you."  he  amended. 

Vanderbank  had  for  this  any  decent  gayety.  "Ah, 
that  of  course  may  perfectly  lie!” 

44  But  is  it?  That’s  the  question.” 

He  continued  light.  “If  she  had  declared  her  passion 
shouldn't  I rather  compromise  her — ?” 

“By  letting  me  know?’’  Mr.  Longdon  reflected.  “I’m 
sure  I can’t  say— it’s  a sort  of  thing  for  which  I haven’t  a 
measure  or  a precedent.  In  my  time  women  didn’t  de- 
clare their  passion.  I’m  thinking  of  what  the  meaning 
is  of  Mrs.  Brookenham’s  wanting  you— as  I’ve  heard  it 
called — for  herself.” 

Vanderbank,  still  with  his  smile,  smoked  a minute. 
“That’s  what  you’ve  heard  it  called?” 

“Yes.  hut  you  must  excuse  me  from  telling  you  by 
whom.” 

He  was  amused  at  his  friend’s  discretion.  “ It’s  unim- 
aginable. But  it  doesn’t  matter.  We  all  call  everything 
— anything.  The  meaning  of  it,  if  you  and  I put  it  so,  is 
— well,  a modern  shade.” 

“You  must  deal  then  yourself,”  said  Mr.  Longdon, 
“with  your  modern  shades.”  He  spoke  now  as  if  the 
case  simply  awaited  such  dealing. 

But  at  this  his  young  frjend  was  more  grave.  “ You 
could  do  nothinu? — to  bring,  I mean.  Mrs.  Brook  round. 

Mr.  Longdon’ fairly  started.  44  Propose,  on  your  be- 
half. for  her  daughter?  With  your  authority— to-morrow. 
Authorize  me.  and  l instantly  act.” 

Vanderbank’s  color  again  rose— his  flush  was  complete. 
“How  awfully  vou  want  it!” 

Mr.  Longdon,  after  a look  at  him.  turned  away.  How 
awfully  you  don’t!” 

The  young  man  continued  to  blush.  “ No— yott  must 
do  me  ' " ‘ J 

see 

should."  Only  you  .v  - - . . 

can’t  just  now  explain.  If  it  were  so  simple  I should  say 
to  you  in  a moment.  ‘ Do  speak  to  them  forme  —1  should 
leave  the  matter  with  delight  in  your  hands.  But  1 re- 
quire time,  let  me  remind  you,  and  you  haven  t yet  tom 
me  how  much  I may  take.”  > 

This  appeal  had  brought  them  again  face  to  face,  and 
Mr.  Lonsrdon’s  first,  reply  to  it  was  a look  at  his  watch. 

“ Oh.  I require  ”— Vanderbank  had  recovered  his  gayety 
— 44  more  than  to-night !”  , , . . * 

Mr.  Longdon  went  off  to  the  smaller  table  that  still  of- 
fered to  view  two  bedroom  candles.  “ You  must  take ( of 
course  the  time  von  need.  I won't  trouble  you— I «<>»  1 
hurrv  you.  I’m  going  to  bed.” 

VaiKlorlmnk.  nvcrlnkinir  him.  Indued  Ins  Jamil  >. 
him;  after  which,  handing  U and  smiling:  bhall 
have  conduced  to  your  rest.?” 


gathering  shade.  It  is  a strong,  earnest  composition  in 
which  the  vanishing  light  is  well  expressed.  George  A. 
Williams  contributes  an  interesting  little  picture,  “ A Gray 
Studia.”  Gray  wooden  farm  buildings,  fence,  and  tree 
stems  are  contrasted  with  the  vivid  gray-green  of  gnu»s, 
through  which  a road  passes,  having  a solitary  puddle 
that  brings  a bit  of  the  blue  sky  into  the  foreground.  It 
is  a little  pensive  poem  very  musically  rendered.  J.  Al- 
den  Weir’s  “ A Rainy  Day,”  in  the  same  room,  has  much 
the  same  suggestion,  but  the  problem  was. more  difficult, 
and  its  solution  involved  more  technical  ability.  The  sub- 
ject is  a queer  one — a chicken-pen  composed  of  a scaffold- 
ing of  irregularly  shaped  saplings  covered  with  netting. 
A few  chickens  stand  about,  with  flecks  of  bright  color  on 
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their  plumage,  and  there  is  a mass  of  light  green  trees  be- 
yond. With  a world  so  full  of  beauty,  it  seems  an  unin- 
teresting subject  to  have  chosen,  but  perhups  it  was  all 
that  was  visible  from  the  painter’s  window’  on  some  wet 
day.  However,  of  its  technical  skill  there  can  be  no 
question.  The  netting  is  suggested  without  !>eing  paint- 
ed, and  the  atmosphere  is  thick  with  warm  moisture. 
Close  by  is  a very  attractive  picture  by  Edward  Potthast, 
Evening  Low  Tide,  Annisquain,”  a favorite  summer 
haunt  of  painters.  A tremulously  vaporous  sky  of  gray- 
purple,  with  a watery  moon,  hovers  over  a blue-purple 
reach  of  land,  with  a smooth  expanse  of  water  in  front 
reflecting  gray  and  crimson,  and  sprinkled  with  flots  of 
brown-red  sea  weed.  In  the  foreground  is  a kind  of  jetty 
made  of  rough,  uneven  stones,  with  a shingle  building  at 
one  side.  With  the  exception  of  the  stones,  the  various 
parts  of  the  picture  are  beautifully  painted,  but  they  do 
not  quite  key  together  into  a harmonious  whole.  The 
same  painter  also  shows  a very  clever  “Study— Late 
Afternoon  ” of  a man  in  a boat,  lying  upon  his  oars,  on  a 
smooth  sea.  It  might  have  I)een  painted  with  the  same 
palette  as  the  other  picture,  only  here  the  dreaming  is  re- 
placed by  n clear  and  vivid  arrangement  of  color  that 
culminates  in  the  man’s  brilliantly  white  shirt.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  compare  with  this  a picture  bv  Theodore 
Wores,  entitled  “Crabbing.”  Here  too  there  is  a brill- 
iant white  spot.  A boy  is  standing  in  smooth  water, 
with  a blue  shadow  thrown  by  his  broad-brimmed  straw 
hat  upon  the  shoulders  of  his  white  jumper.  Somehow 
in  this  case  the  white  seems  to  jar. 

Returning  to  the  landscapes,  one  remembers  Charles 
Warren  Eaton’s  “ The  Wood  Road,”  with  its  velvety  mass 
of  dark  brown-green  trees  framing  in  a slumberous,  gold- 
en sky;  and  “The  River,”  by  Francis  U.  Jones,  yellow 
sunlight  over  bright  green  willows  and  smooth  water, 
very  daintily  treated.  Then  there  is  a view  at  close  range 
of  cottages  peeping  out  from  a profusion  of  foliage,  a 
stream  in  the  foreground  with  a bed  of  rushes,  and  fig- 
ures moving  along  the  bank.  It  is  by  William  E.  Plimp- 
ton, and  called,  “ By  the  Brook-side,”  a strongly  painted 
picture  of  luxuriant  vegetation  and  prosperous  home- 
steads. “A  Gray  Day  in  Spring,”  by  II.  Bolton  Jones. 
“ J list  a Hay-stack,”  by  A.  Francis  Watson,  “ Moonlight,” 
by  Eliot  Clark,  and  Cullen  Yates’s  “September  Moon- 
light” will  well  repay  attention.  Andrew  Teggin,  in 
44  Sandy  Hook  ”— a stretch  of  water  with  a patch  of  weeds, 
sandy  shore,  and  bank  covered  with  stunted  dark-colored 
trees— litis  kept  close  to  nature,  and  by  selecting  a mellow 
light  produced  a canvas  very  rich  in  color.  “Night  in 
Halifax  Harbor,”  by  H.  M.  Rosenberg,  has  some  beauti- 
ful qualities.  The  whole  scene  swims  in  a bath  of  green- 
blue  vibrating  with  pale  light.  Sea  is  scarcely  to  be  dis- 
tinguished from  sky,  but  a smoky  blur  in  which  roofs 
ana  chimneys  are  discernible  marks  the  horizon.  The 
limpidity  and  luminosity  of  the  atmosphere  are  delight- 
fully expressed.  One  wonders  if  the  quality  of  the  blue 
is  true  to  nature,  but  is  glad  to  accept  it  for  its  beauty 
as  a piece  of  decoration.  There  is  a landscape  by  G.  A. 
TraVer  that  would  seem  to  have  much  charm,  but  It  lias 
been  hung  where  it  is  impossible  to  see  it  properly. 

The  portraits  are  not  numerous.  Carroll  Beckwith 
shows  an  interesting  sketch  and  n finished  “Portrait  of 
Miss  Rice,”  a dainty  conception  without,  however,  much 
distinction.  The  “Portrait  of  Miss  E.,”  by  Benjamin 
Eggleston,  involves  a handsome  arrangement  of  black, 
brown,  and  cream  color.  The  picture  arrests  attention, 
but  upon  examination  scarcely  proves  impressive.  J. 
Allen  St.  John’s  “Portrait  of  Caroline  M.  Hoyt”  repre- 
sents the  lady  in  a cream  satin  Empire  dress  against  a 
gray-green  background.  The  painting  is  dry  and  a little 
hard,  but  the  unaffected  dignity  and  graciousuess  of  both 
the  color  and  the  characterization  are  extremely  agree- 
able. The  little  “ Portrait  of  Aldcn  Freeman.  Esq.,”  by 
H.  R.  Poore,  should  not  be  overlooked.  It  is  a study  in 
gray,  brown,  ami  black,  which,  with  the  ruddy  coloring 
of  the  hands  and  face,  make  a very  distinguished  ensem- 
ble. It  is  quite  small,  but  is  painted  so  straightforwardly 
and  carefully  that  it  makes  its  mark. 

Among  the  subject  pictures  is  a 44  Head  of  Christ,”  by 
George  B.  Butler,  which  one  would  like  to  study  away 
from  its  surroundings.  The  face  is  long,  the  hair  and 
short  bead  a tawny  red,  and  the  eyes  very  dark.  A study 
of  some  of  Diner’s  work  might  have  suggested  the  char- 
acter of  the  expression.  It  combines  the  human  nnd  the 
spiritual,  idealism  and  realism.  It  is  impressive  without 
being  exactly  noble,  and  yet  it  is  a picture  that  one  feels 
one  must  go  uud  see  again.  It  is  most  shockingly  hung. 
In  “ The  Christmas  Tree”  J.  Alden  Weir  has  represented 
with  masterful  fidelity  the  reflection  on  a child’s  face  and 
dress  from  the  flare  of  wax  tapers  in  daylight.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  see  in  the  picture  anything  more  than  the  results 
of  most  minute  observation  expressed  with  consummate 
skill.  F.  Luis  Mora’s  “Arabian  Harness-Maker,”  a semi- 
nude  workman  handling  some  brilliant -colored  horse- 
gear.  is  a well-composed,  vigorous  picture,  far  above  the 
average.  It  is  also  far  above  the  eye  and  in  a corner! 
44  Noonday  Rest”  is  an  agreeable  little  canvas  by  Henry 
M osier.  There  is  a great  deal  that  is  interesting  in  Irving 
R.  Wiles’s  “ Day  Dreams,”  and  Henry  W.  Parton  and 
M.  V.  Wolf  send  charming  studies  of  flowers.  Notice- 
able amongst  the  sculpture  are  J.  Massey  Rhind’s  four 
sketches  for  the  bronze  statues  on  the  Exchange  Court 
Building  on  Broadway,  and  a new  sketch  for  a statute  of 
Lincoln  by  C.  H.  Niehaus.  Charles  H.  Caffin. 

A NIGHT  THOUGHT. 

Night’s  darkness  is  an  airy  dust  of  coal 
Which  Morn  with  shining  shovel  joyous  pours 
Upon  the  sun— Day's  smiling  rosy  grate. 

At  eve  the  orange  flames  burn  dull  and  low 
And,  as  Night’s  w’ing’s  unfolded  on  the  world, 

I know  glad  Nature's  laying  in  the  coal 
Whose  light  shall  wnkc  the  lark’s  exultant  song 
And  glisten  in  the  dew,  whose  crystal  spheres 
Tremble  upon  the  flower  nnd  the  vine. 

Then-Nature  stands  the  tongs  and  turkey  wing 
Within  the  corner,  and  the  poker  takes 
And  gently  rakes  the  sun-grate's  brazen  bars 
Till  Day's  gray  silver  ashes  drift  away 
And  vanish  o'er  the  still  and  drowsy  fields. 

Then  the  white  fallen  coals  all  bloom,  the  stars 
Upon  the  blue  hearth  of  the  boundless  sky! 

II.  K.  Munkittuick. 
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Harvard s victory  ovkr  Univ.  ok  PENN.  (10-0)  gat. 
imlay  last  at  Cambridge  rudely  revealed  the  illusorv 
character  of  that  far-famed  “guards-back  ” play  which 
for  several  years  in  Philadelphia  has  been  as  a fetich 
And  it  is  eminently  titling  Harvard  should  he  the  means 
to  that  end  siuee  defeat  of  the  crimson  first  brought 
the  guards-back  play  into  prominence,  while  repeated 
conquest  over  the  same  opponent  nourished  the  fallacy  of 
its  invincibility.  Not  that  the  awakening  on  Saturday 
lay  in  the  mere  defeut,  but  rather  in  the  manner  of  it.  J 

Perhaps  in  the  history  of  American  football  no  single 
style  of  play  has  brought  to  a university  eleven  renown 
so  widespread  or  success  so  continuous,  and  Univ.  of 
Penn.'s  confidence  iii  its  invulnerability  is  not  difficult  to 
understand.  Yet  to  the  unpartisau  observer  the  day  of 
reckoning  has  appeared  inevitable;  the  wonder  is  it  has 
been  so  long  delayed.  To  those  of  us  who  follow  football 
more  or  less  closely  the  wonder  has  been,  too,  that  Univ. 
of  Penn,  should  place  such  dependence  on  any  one  style 
of  play,  be  it  never  so  strong.  And  here  again  we  may  the 
better  appreciate  the  Univ.  of  Penn,  view  point  if  we  re- 
member that  for  five  years  her  only  big  game  has  been 
with  Harvard.  It  was  doubtless  entirely  natural  Univ. 
of  Penn,  should  disregard  other  plays  for  one  that  proved 
so  peculiarly  telling  against  the  well-known  football  weak- 
nesses of  her  single  big  adversary. 

But  Univ.  of  Penn,  should  have  studied  the  work, 
not  the  scores,  of  her  team  against  Harvard,  and  of  Yale’s 
against  Harvard,  and  of  Yale’s  against  Princeton,  and 
taken  the  hint  the  comparative  showings  offered.  Not, 
perhaps,  that  Univ.  of  Penn.’s  rank  in  the  respective  sea- 
sons would  have  been  materially  altered,  but  her  football 
sponsors  must  have  realized  the  error  of  subordinating  all 
play  to  the  guards -hack  formation;  or  rather,  to  put  it 
more  pointedly,  of  reiving  almost  solely  on  that  style  for 
the  team’s  effective  offence.  As  a matter  of  fact,  and  en- 
tirely beside  the  auestion  as  to  the  probable  winner,  a 
game  with  either  Vale  or  Princeton  in  any  one  of  the  last 
four  years  would  have  convinced  Univ.  of  Penn,  of  the 
danger  of  this  kind  of  development. 

No  one  will  deny  the  guards-back  play  to  be  a very 
powerful  one  against  the  best  of  teams;  properly  done, 
perhaps  it  is  the  most  powerful  one  we  have  seen;  even 
slovenly  executed,  it  is  irresistible  against  elevens  of  only 
slightly  inferior  skill  and  endurance.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  for  its  full  effectiveness  no  play  yet  developed  de- 
mands so  much  of  its  men  in  absolute  timeliness  and  en- 


known  aggressiveness.  ’ • ’ v10  Kicked  it  to  the  Univ.  of  Penn,  backs,  who  almost 

TrutU  to  tell,  the  Harvard-Uuiv.  of  Penn,  game  was  re-  SI and  win*1  ll'  I>,,ntinS  done  as 
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CeiPlv!U »8P?i8'  harvard  fumbled  too  much  for  ed),  and  Burnett  at 
if  IWf’a  f ’ ‘ ni8he  been  P,ay,nS  a£ainst  Yale,  but  Univ.  centre— in  the  middle 
oflenn.  s fumbling  was  execruble.and  this  and  the  muffing  of  the  second  half  to 
of  punts  more  than  anything  else  worked  to  her  defeat,  replace  Cochrane  and 

The  lines  of  both  teams  were  strong  on  the  defensive,  Unhcof  Pena"  at  °the 
Harvard’s  the  more  so.  Neither  was  first-class  on  the  of:  beginning  of  the  sec 
iontbfti-  lne;  Harvard,  because  ofHaughtou’s  ond  lmlf,  replaced 

comPlet£lT  outclassed  Univ.  of  Penn.,  whose  Coombs  with  McMa- 
ouly  kicker  was.  Hare,  a wonderful  man  at  line-bucking,  lion  because  of  the 

but  who  kicked  so  low  as  to  invite  blocking,  or,  escaping  former’s  fumbling 
that  fate,  so  fast  as  to  give  his  ends  no  time  to  get  under  There  were  two  miss 
the  ball  and  consequently  Harvard  invariably  ran  back  ed  tries  for  goal  from 
on  caught  punts  twenty  or  more  yards.  In  line-bucking  field,  one  by  (Jutland 
the  teams  were  about  evenly  matched,  each  making  about  from  Harvard's  twen 
lUo  yards,  and  quite  reversing  previous  records,  and  as  ty-yard  line,  and  one 
suggestive  of  the  physical  condition  of  the  team,  Harvard  by  Cochrane  from 
making  the  greater  gains  in  the  second  half.  In  running  Univ.  of  Penn.’s  twen 
the  ends  Univ.  of  Penn,  was  the  better,  boxing  Harvard’s  ty  two-yard  line, 
ends,  especially  Cochrane,  on  nearly  every  attempt.  Har-  It  is  interesting  to 
yard  could  do  little  on  the  ends,  her  interference  being  note  that  of  Univ.  of 


ONE  OF  PENN.’S  FUMBLES. 


durance.  It  must  start  as  a flash  and  move  like  lightning, 
with  every  man  fitting  into  bis  place  like  a piece  of  finely 
adjusted  machinery.  It  requires  speed  and  strength  and 
harmony  to  an  unusual  degree,  and  if  only  one  of  these 
qualities  is  missing,  the  play  sinks  at  once  to  mediocrity. 
Its  full  power  can  be  realized  only  by  the  employment  of 
exceptional  material,  and  to  the  fortunate  possession  of 
such  and  to  Harvard’s  hitherto  inability  to  profit  by  past 
experience  Univ.  of  Penn,  owes  her  repeated  victories 
over  the  crimson  eleven. 

The  work  of  Univ.  of  Penn,  against  Chicago  Uni- 
versity disclosed  the  vulnerability  of  the  guards-back  for- 
mation and  the  weakuess  of  the  team  with  its  main  de- 
pendence shattered.  Added  to  which  it  foreshadowed 
defeat  at  Cambridge  a week  later,  if  only  Harvard  could 
put  a team  in  the  field  of  equal  endurance  with  Umv.  of 
Penn.,  and  a line  quick  enough  and  strong  enough  to  lake 
advantage  of  the  obvious  lack  of  unison  and  of  speed  in 
Univ.  of  Penn.’s  this  year's  exploitation  of  the  play  that  has 
earned  her  so  many  touch  downs.  It  must  he  frankly  ac- 
knowledged that  those  who  had  witnessed  Harvard  s work 
against  the  Carlisle  Indian  team  were  coufused  as  to  the 
crimson’s  chances  against  Univ.  of  Penn.  Hie  altogether 
new  signs  of  physical  strength  gave  encouragement,  but 
it  seemed  hardly  likely  that  an  attack  so  slow  and  unsup- 


broken  up  repeatedly.  One  of  Harvard’s  most  glaring  Penn.'s  rush -line,  all 
blunders  was  lack  of  provision  against  Univ.  of  Penn.'s  save  Folwell  were  on 
ends,  who  frequently  got  clear  behind  Harvard’s  line  and  the  ’97  team,  and  Fol- 
tackled  the  runner  almost  in  his  tracks.  well  was  a substitute 

in  '97.  Outland  played 

I HERE  WERE  very  few  occasions  during  the  game  tackle  last  year,  and 
when  the  runner  broke  clear  of  the  line,  and  those  few  the  balance  of  the 
were  to  the  credit  of  Hare  and  McCracken  (guards)  and  men  are  new.  Of  the 

Outland  of  Univ.  of  Penn.  The  great  majority  of  gains  men  on  Harvard’s  team  p-  D-  HAUGHTON, 

were  by  hard  line-smashing  for  a yard  or  two  at  a time,  who  lined  up  against  Ki*ht  Tuckle. 

For  Harvard,  Captain  Dibblee  made  some  pretty  gains  on  Yule  or  Univ.  of  Penn, 
caught  punts,  and  in  the  second  half  ran  his  team  with  are  Boal,  Haugbton, 

excellent  judgment.  A little  more  kicking  in  the  first,  Dibblee;  Cochrane,  Donald,  and  Warren  have  had  pre- 
half, it  seemed  to  us  on  the  side-line,  would  have  been  vious 'varsity  experience,  however, 
serviceable.  Daly’s  work  at  quarter  was  of  high  order. 

He  not  only  handled  the  ball  cleanly  and  speedily,  but  The  story  of  tiie  game  begins  with  Harvard  scoring 
made  the  only  end  ruu  of  in  perhaps  record  time,  and  ends  with  the  ball  in  Ilnr- 
consequence  for  his  side,  vnrd’s  possession  two  feet  from  Univ.  of  Penn.’s  goal  line, 
besides  several  other  gains  Univ.  of  Penn,  won  the  toss,  and  chose  the  goal  from 
in  the  back  field  on  caught  which  the  wind  was  blowing.  On  the  kick  - off  by 
punts.  On  the  defensive  he  Cochrane,  Coombs  muffed  on  his  five-yard  line,  and  before 
was  even  stronger,  bis  tack-  he  or  the  spectators  realized  it,  the  Harvard  guard  Boal 
ling  stopping  many  a gain  had  made  a touch-down.  Time,  six  seconds.  It  was  some 
for  Univ.  of  Penn.,  and  minutes  before  we  on  the  side-line  could  adjust  our- 
probably  on  one  occasion,  selves  to  the  unusual  conditions;  when  we  did,  flare  had 
when  he  tackled  McCrack-  just  sent  the  ball  to  Harvard’s  fifteen  yard  line, where  Daly 
en,  saving  a touch-down  caught  and  ran  it  back  twenty -five  yards.  Harvard 
against  Harvard.  Harvard  fumbled  on  the  next  line-up,  Univ.  of  Penn,  getting  the 
used  only  two  of  her  rush-  bull,  and  now  for  the  first  time  we  viewed  the  strength  of 
ers  in  running  with  the  ball,  Harvard’s  line  on  the  defence.  Neither  Hare  nor  Outland 
and  of  these  Boal  did  the  could  gain;  and  Harvard,  in  Dibblee,  secured  the  ball  on 
only  noteworthy  work.  Gardiner’s  quarter-back  kick.  Harvard  could  not  gain 

around  the  ends,  and  punted  to  Gardiner.  Line- 
For  Univ.  of  Penn.,  bucking  gave  Univ.  of  Penn,  her  distance,  and  an* 
Hare  seemed  always  to  be  other  quarter-back  kick  resulted  in  no  gain,  though  Univ. 
the  man  with  the  ball ; cer-  of  Penn,  kept  t he  ball.  More  line  - bucking  for  short 
tainly  he  was  the  only  man  gains  by  Univ.  of  Penn,  and  another  quarter- back 
who  could  with  surety  gain  kick  gave  Daly  the  ball  on  Harvard’s  twenty  - five- 
in  the  line,  and  some  of  his  yard  line.  From  now  on  to  the  end  of  the  first  half 
drives  through  the  centre  were  really  notable  exhibitions  the  ball  changed  lmuds  repeatedly,  neither  keeping  it  for 
of  line-bucking.  Outland  and  McCracken  were  called  on,  longer  than  a second  first  down  at  most,  and  more  often 
and  did  their  work  well ; but  Hare  was  the  only  dependable  kicking  or  yielding  it  for  no  gain.  There  was  noi  much 
line-hitter.  Univs  of  Penn.’s  backs  were  chiefly  noticeable  punting  in  the  first  half,  however.  Univ.  of  Penn,  in  the 
for  their  fumbling,  though  Harrison  made  one  two  ten-  first  half  gained  twenty-five  more  yards  than  Harvard 
yard  runs,  and  Outland  helped  out  Ilare  and  McCracken,  with  the  ball  in  hand,  but  it  became  apparent  after  fifteen 
gn  whom  the  main  offence  of  Univ.  of  Penn,  appeared  to  minutes’  play’  that  Penn.’s  guards  hack  was  not  up  to  its 
rest.  Gardiner  was  outclassed  by  Daly,  and  the  quarter-  previous  efficiency,  and  that  Harvard  was  slopping  it,  and 
back  kick  which  lie  tried  several  times  lost  as  much  ground  could  w in  if  she  had  endurance  and  played  a kicking 
as  it  gained.  . game. 

Perhaps  the  most  startling  surprise  of  the  entire  game, 

however,  was  the  persistency  with  which  Univ.  of  Penn.  Most  teople,  no  doubt,  expected  the  usual  when  llie 
clung  to  the  guards-back  play  in  the  second  half,  when  it  teams  came  out  for  the  second  half — looked  for  Harvard 
was  being  stopped  ou  nearly  every  occasion,  to  the  wear  to  weaken,  and  Univ.  of  Penn.’s  well-known  endurance 
and  tear  of  her  own  men.  Harvard  bad  shown  her  ability  to  pull  the  game  out  to  her  credit.  This  was  another  of 
to  break  up  the  play  in  the  first  half,  and  in  the  second  the  day’s  surprises.  Harvard  not  only  failed  to  weaken, 
completely  turned  it.  Yet  Univ.  of  Penn,  continued  to  hut  started  in  on  the  aggressive,  playing  harder  and  faster 
work  it  desperately,  apparently  demoralized,  or  with  no  than  in  the  first  half— something  no  one  has  seen  u Hnr- 
other  play  to  work.’  Univ.  of  Penn.’s  generalship  was  vard  team  do  for  years.  She  held  Univ.  of  Penn,  on 
poor  throughout  the  match,  and  in  the  last  half  dis-  downs,  and  when  she  could  not  herself  gain,  which  un- 
tinctly  bad  Harvard’s  judgment  in  tlie  second  lmlf  til  the  last  ten  minutes  was  frequently,  Haughton  punted 
somewhat  redeemed  her  exliibiiions  in  the  first,  when  fre-  the  ball.  Univ.  of  Penu.’s  gains  with  ball  in  hand  were 
auently  from  her  own  twenty-five  and  thirty  yard  line,  lessening,  and  she  was  losing  on  every  exchange  of  kicks, 
she  attempted  to  run  the  ball,  very  ofien  only  to  lose  Burnett’s  goal  from  the  forty -five-yard  line  on  Daly’s  free 
it  on  downs  before  getting  fairly  started.  In  the  second  catch  seemed  to  assure  Harvard  of  victory,  and  gave  a 
half  however  the  ball  was  repeatedly  sent  back  t«»  Ilaugh-  dash  and  confidence  to  her  play  which  found  responsive 
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dispirited  endeavof  mvTTntVi  of  Penfi.’s  pftft.  though  -the 
hitler  played  hard,  ami  for  all  she. was  vvortli.  to  the  last. 
MeCraeken’a  tine  run.  until  downed  by  I>aly  was  the 
only  bit  to  gladden  Univ.  of  Penn,  hearts  in  llte  las  of 
the  second  half.  For  ten  minutes  before  time  was  called 
Harvard  bail  Iteen  ripping  the  Univ  of  Penn,  hue  to 
Pieces  and  breaking  up  the  guards- back  play,  nutkicklog, 
miteateliing.  outplaying  Univ  of  Penn,  who  finally  lost 
the  hull  oil  her  owu  ten-yuid  line  with  less  than  three 
minutes  to  play;  when  the  whistle  blew,  lliirvurd  liad  the 
hull  two  feet  from  Univ.  of  Penn.’s  goal-line.  Univ  of 
IVihi/m  conduct  all  through  the  game  und  after  her  defeat 
w as  sportsmanlike.  Pluv  was  tierce  at  all  times,  and  the  ; 
stni'^lc  desp  rate  on  each  side,  but  tile  game  was  entire- 
ly free  of  unpleasant  features.  It  was  clean,  hard  foot- 
ball. • ' ; 

Although  Harvard’s  game  with  Univ.  of  Penn.  : 
showed,  as  compared  with  her  work  against  Carlisle  t|ie  , 
week  previous,  the  capacity  of  the  eleven  for  considerable  • 
improvement— much  greater  advance  is  necessary  if  liar-  , 
vard  is  to  score  on,  not  to  say  defeat,  Yale.  And  this  , 
despite  the  altogether  extraordinary,  fumbling  of  \ule  in  . 
the  Princeton  game.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  such  a slow  scat-  , 
tering  attack  as  Harvard  revealed  at  Cambridge  against  » 
Univ.  of  Penn,  would  yield  no  gains  against  Yaje.  , 
Then,  too,  Yale  will  strike  the  Harvard  line  with  a * 
force  it  was  not  called  upon  to  withstand  in  they 
Univ.  of  Penn.  game,  despite  the  battering  guards-back  , 
play.  Speed  and  concentration  in  attack  nre  precise-  : 
ly  what  Yale  emphasizes  in  her  play,  and  any  elas-  : 
ticitv  in  Harvard's  line  will  be  fatal  to  her  chances  of  : 
winning.  It  is  not  enough  that  the  Hue  must  stand  as 
lirmlv  on  the  defence  as  it  did  on  the  5th;  it  must  also  be 
more  of  an  aggressive  factor  in  the  offence.  Harvard  is  • 
unlikely  to  have  so  much  of  the  good  luck  she  had  against ' 
Univ.  of  Penn.,  or  so  generous  a profit  in  Yale’s  fumbling 
as  Princeton  enjoyed.  Fumbles  similar  to  those  Harvard 
made  on  Soldiers  Field,  few  though  they  were,  are  apt  to 
he  more  costly  in  the  Yale  game  than  they  proved  to  be 
against  Univ.  of  Penn. 

Ik  Harvard's  defensive  work  acquires  the  usual 
profit  of  a big  game,  it  should  be  satisfactory  next  Sat- 
urday. Of  the  offensive  one  cannot  write  so  definitely. 
Certainly  it  was  'short.'  of  the  required  strength  last 
week.  Whether ‘unison  and  speed  can  be  drilled  into 
the  men  iu  these  remaining  days  is  more  than  one  can 
venture  to  say.  Sometimes  I feel  that  these  football 
virtue^  iQ  the  b-tek  field  are  more  largely  matters  of  in- 
dividual disposition  than  of  coaching.  Under  the  most 
favoring  conditions,  the  attack  of  a team  cannot  always 
be  Changed  from  slow  and  indifferent  to  fast  and  direct 
iu  ten  days,  and  Harvard  will  be  accomplishing  a great 
deal  if  she  succeeds  in  sieaming  up  her  attacking  force  to 
the  requisite  power.  Still,  Harvard  has  so  entirely  upset 
tradition  this  year  in  the  physical  condition  and  conse- 
quent endurance  of  her  team,  that  there  is  some  reason  for 
expecting  the  team  to  yet  further  disturb  the  monotony 
of  previous  records. 

It  .will,  however, .he  a trying  day  for  the  Harvard  eleven 
—with  the  traditional  prowess  of  Yale  looming  large  on 
its  mental  horizm.  and  the  cheers  and  songs  oi  the 
rival's  home  grounds  sounding  in  their  ears— but  for  all 
that,  not  in  six  years  has  Harvard  had  such  substantial 
cause  for  hope  of  victory. 

If  Harvard  does  succeed  in  developing  an  attack  sharp, 
si  rung,  and  harmonious,  and.  for  the  rest,  plays  to  the 
full  of  the  team’s  ability,  defeat  of  Yale  is  more  thau  a 
probability. 

Such  an  attack  as  that  cm  ployed  against  Univ.  of  Penn., 
however,  will  not  enable  Harvard  to  cross  Yale’s  goal- 
line.  always  provided  Yale  does  not  offset  weak  attack  by  . 
weaker  fumbling.  On  the  oilier  hand.  Harvard's  defence 
is  so  strong  that,  failing  herself  to  score,  she  should  yet 
make  it  exceedingly  difficult  for  Yale  to  secure  five  points. 

It  is  not  possible,  in  discussing  a coming  game,  to  take 
into  consideration  such  wretched  fumbling  as  Yale  was 
guilty  of  last  Saturday.  Should  Yale  repeat  that  exhibi- 
tion. the  score  may  be  anv  number  against  her.  The 
chances  are,  however,  she  will  belter  her  Princeton  game 
by  50  per  cent.,  but  even  so  I doubt  if  that  will  be  good 
enough  to  win.  Harvard  will  he  stronger  on  the  ends, 
at  quarter,  and  probably  in  the  kicking  game  generally 
Added  to  which,  Harvard,  in  the  line  and  hack  of  it.  is 
fitter  than  Yale  to  plav  a hard,  desperate  game  to  the  fin- 
ish. This  indeed  is  most  unusual,  the  reverse  having 
hitherto  been  the 'case.  There  is  something  the  mutter 
with  Yale's  training  this  year. 

There  may.  of  course,  be  some  startling  reversals  next 
Saturday.  We  have  before  seen  Yale  come  up  with  a 
wonderful  brace  and  Harvard  go  to  pieces  — but  if  the 
Harvard  team  realizes,  its  capabilities  it  ought  to  defeat 

Needless  to  say.  every  sportsman  would  rejoice  in  a 
merited  victory  by  Harvard  over  the  rival  to  whom  she 
owes  so  many  defeats  on  the  gridiron.  • 

Chicago  University's  play  against  Univ.  of  Penn, 
in  Philadelphia  came  as  a revelation  to  the  Fast  Perhaps 
this  seciion  mav  he  further  enlightened  bv  the  statement 
that  t here  are  t wo  other  football  teams  in  the  Middle  West 
—University  of  Michigan  and  University  of  Wisconsin — 
in  the  ela-s  with  Chicago.  Moreover,  a full  half  dozen 
not  >i  great  .leal  inferior  to  these  larger  universe v elevens 
perform  in  the  same  neighborhood.  Not  far  away  isOIhw- 
Jin.  whose  recent  strong  showing  against  Cornell  (0-15)  is 
indicative  of  the  westward  spread  of  footbai!  mowess. 
Cornell,  jt  ni  iv  be  remembered,  was  beaten  by  Princeton 
(0-0>  in  Oct  »ber. 

The  most  gratifying  feature  of  Middle  Western  sncee*s 
in  tin*  gone  is  that  the  superior  strength  and  skill  of  the 
elevens  (Mine  after  the  downfall  of  that  semi-professional- 
ism which  flourished  a few  years  ago.  There  have  been 
trying  times  recently,  but.  on  the  whole,  the  result  is 
mist  satisfactory.  In  some  directions  I regret  to  see  no 
improvement,  and  will  take  up  the  matter  fully  a little 
later.  For  the  time  being  the  Middle  West  generally  is  to 
be  congratulated  on  the  results  of  its  splendid  efforts  for 
wholes  Mile  sport.  I particularly  congratulate  University 
of  Wisconsin  on  her  final  recognition  of  the  only  plan  upon 
which  permanent  prosperity  iu  amateur  sport  may  he  at- 
tained -«de;tniiuess. 
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in  Philadelphia.  there  can  bo  no  question  that  superior 
physical  strength  and  not  superior  football  gave  Uiliv. 
of  Venn  tire  victory.  Ami  in  the  attainment  she  had  to 
extend  herself  to  the  full,  using  some  of  the  tricks  prob- 
ably stored  for  Harvard.  In  all  round  football  Chi- 
cago was  a better-drilled  cloven.  Besides,  it  was  more 
resourceful.  Univ.  of  Penn,  clung  to  the  ■•guards-back 
play,  was  poor  on  kicking  and  on  handling  punts,  and  her 
one  st vie  of  play  was  far  from  perfectly  executed.  Chi- 
cago's'back  field  was  much  the  stronger,  but  her  line  was 
the  weaker,  especially  at  the  ends;  iu  the  handling  of  the 
ball  Chicago’s  quarter.  Kennedy,  outclassed  Gardiner, 
whose  work  and  that  of  Folwcll  must  have  made  Harvard 

spectators  hopeful  for  their  coming  game. 

In  truth,  the  eleven  seemed  the  poorest  ope  Univ.  of 
Penn,  has  had  since  '04.  The  men  did  not  fit  into  the  of- 
fensive work  as  they  must  to  make  Univ.  of  Penn,  s style 
of  play  tellipg  against  strong  teams,  nor  did  the  plav&  start  , 

off  with  that  dash  absolutely  needful. 

Chicago  started  in  with  a rush  that  appeared  to  daz- 
zle the  Pennsylvanians,  and  for  the  first  half,  the  famous  • 
gjmnls-biick  was  not  qnly  futile  in  ground-gaining,  but  . 
often  broken  tip  fur  a loss.  Chicago  was  playing  straight  , 
fdorbuil,  and  playing  it  so  hard  and  clean,  that  Univ.  of  ; 
Penn,  was  driven  to  resort  to  fake' and  delayed  passes,  ; 
which*  by-the-way,  .were  worked  astonishingly  well  by  . 
botlj.  §iijes. 

•‘Curious.how. these  hoary  chestn.uts  continue  prosperous  , 
e’gn-iu  their  sear  an<j  yellow! 

Muffl'd  .'punting  by  Herschberger,  fumbling  by  Gar- 
diner,  and  runs  by  Clarke— one  for  twenty  yards  around 
Folwell— rgave  Herschberger  his  first  opportunity  to  trv 
for  goal  from  placed  kick,  which  Univ.  of  Penn,  stopped, 
though  Chicago  secured  the  ball.  A trick  play  or  two 
and  a run  through  left  tackle  soon  after  gave  Chicago 
the  hall  on  Univ.  of  Penn.’s  five-yard  line,  and  on  the  next 
pjay  Clarke  went  past  Folwell  for  a touch-down,  making 
the  score  6-0  in  favor  of  Chicago  six  minutes  after  the 
game  was  called.  For  some  little  time  after  the  scoring 
Univ.  of  Penn,  was  outplayed— failing  to  gain  in  rushes, 
and  repeatedly  surrendering  the  ball  on  downs;  mean- 
time, Chicago  made  her  distance  at  nearly  every  effort. 
Herschberger,  the  while,  was  punting  remarkably,  one 
drive  being  for  about  seventy  yards.  A prettily  executed 
fake  pass. gave  Penn.’s  first  touch-down  after  a fifty-yard 
run  by  Outlaw!  around  Chicago’s  right  end,  and  thus  the 
half  ended  with  the  score  6-5  iu  Chicago’s  favor. 

The  guards-, back  formations,  which  resulted  in  no 
gain  for  Univ; of  Penn,  in  the  first  half,  worked  in  the  sec- 
ond as  they  had  so.  frequently  in  other  games — satisfac- 
torily and  tellingly..  That  added  energy  which  Woodruff 
has  been  able  to  pul  into  hip  men  in  the  second  half  was 
very  much  iu  evidence,  and  Chicago  was  weakening.  She 
had  not  the  physical  endurance  to  stand  the  hammering 
for  another  period.  So  much  at  least  the  guards-back 
play  had  accomplished;  it  bad  worn  out  the  opponents 
and  become  a scoring  play.  With  Chicago  in  possession  of 
her  full  vigor,  it  had  been  futile. 

But  for  II ersc|iberger’s  repeated  punting,  Uuiv.  of 
Penn,  would  have  rolled  up  the  score.  Even  so,  there 
was  a period  in  .the  second  half  when  Chicago’s  line, 
battered  though  it  was,  braced,  and  held  Univ.  of  Penn, 
from  again  scoring  for  fifteen  minutes  after  she  had 
made  a touch-down  by  line  plunges  straight  down  the 
field.  Univ,  of. Penn,  was  not  to  be  denied,  however,  and 
though  Hersch larger  made  a field-goal,  the  result  was  fore- 
seen. Score— Univ.  of  Penn  wins.  23-11.  Chicago  lias 
reason  to  be,  proud- of  her- team's  showing,  and  of  Clarke, 
Kennedy,  and  Herschberger. 

Ii  looks  very  much  now  as  if  Herschberger  would  also 
close  the  year  number  one  on  the  full-back  list.  Cer- 
tainly his  punting  thus  far  outclasses  that  of  any  other 
back,  while  goals  from  the  forty,  forty -five,  and  even  fifty 
yard  lines  show  his  possibilities.  ....  .. 

He  kicks  will)  either  foot,  und  is  said  to  he  a strong  and  ' 
fast  man  with  the  ball,  though  he  was  used  so  little  with  ' 
the  hail  in  hand  in  the  Univ.  of  Pehn,  game  as  to  give  us 
uo  opportunity  to  judge  of  his  work  in  that  direction. 

The  score  of  the  Princeton  - West  Point  game 
(5-5),  although  suggesting  the  first-class  all-round  work 
of  the  cadets,  hardly  indicates  the  strength  of  the  offence 
Princeton  developed.  It  is  by  no  means  belittling  the 
work  of  the  cadets  to  say  that  perhaps  leu  points  added 
to  Princeton’s  score  would  more  fairly  represent  the, 
relative  strength  of  the  two  teams  on  that  day.  By 
steady  and  irresistible  rushes  Princeton  twice  put  the  ball 
on  West  Point’s  ten-yard  line,  and  once  on  her  fifteen- 
yard  line,  only  to  Jose  it  by  the  umpire’s  ruling  which, 
to  some  on  the  side-lines,  seemed  to  conflict  with  the 
permission,  in  the  revised  rules,  given  a back  on  the 
offence  to  take  one  step  forward  before  the  hall  is  put 
in  play  At  the  rate  Princeton  was  driving' ‘through  the : 
West  Point  Hue,  undoubtedly  a touch-down  would  have 
resulted  on  two  of  the  three  occasions  referred  to.  But 
M est  Point,  at  the  outset  of  the  game,  took  the  same 
risk  in  the  umpire’s  judgment  as  Princeton,  and  though 
the  latter  suffered  the  mole,  the  game  must  go  on  record, 
ns  a moral  victory  for  West  Point,  for  that  is  virtually 
what  a tie  game  with  Princeton  meahs  to  the  cadets.  ■ 

West  Point’s  game  was  a clever  exhibition  of  heady 
play.  Driven  down  the  field  by  Princeton’s  heavy  forma- 
tions on  tackle,  and  unable  in  turn  to  make  much  impres- 
sion on  her  opponents’  strong  line,  West  Point  devoted 
tier  skill  and  energy  to  kicking,  and  to  such  good  advan- 
tage as  to  keep  Princeton’s  score  down,  while  on  one  of 
tin;  many  exchanges  Humphrey  made  a free  catch  on 
I nnceton  s thirty-five  yard  line,  which  Rotneyn  converted 
into  five  points  by  a pretty  goal  from  place  kick  This 
was  near  the  end  of  the  second  half.  Previously,  in  the 
first  half,  with  only  two  minutes  of  play  remaining.  Prince- 
ton Imd  scored  a touch-down  by  rushing,  and  Geer  missed 
an  easy  goal.  That  extra  point  added  to  the  touch-down 
by  the  football  committee - alone  saved  Princeton  from  a 
recorded  defeat  in  98  by  West  Point. 

There  was  a great  deal  of  punting  first  and  last  iu  the 
game  and  Komeyn  on  every  exchange  ontkieked  the 
Princeton  full-tmek  Ayres.  Kromer  ablv  followed  up  ev- 
ery advantage  Korney n’s  punting  gave,  and  once  made 
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run  of  forty  yards  aided  by  exceedingly  good  interference. 
Kromer  is  one  of  the  strongest  quarters  in  the  country. 
He  has  the  alertness  and  surety,  iiud  in  addition  is  a pow- 
erful runner,  perhaps  the  hardest  man  to  slop  of  all  the 
quarter- backs.  West  Point  may  well  be  satisfied  with  the 
work  oMier  eleven.  . Saturday's  game,  was  the.  cadets’  beqt 
this  season!  which  they  close  with  the  satisfaction, of  being  . 
the  only  team  in  ’98  to  score  against  Princeton. 

This  is  a fitting  and,  to  ail  sportsmen,  a thoroughly 
gratifying  completion  of  the  year’s ' foot Imll-woik  of  an  ' 
academy  whose  team  for.  four  years  has  shown  more  uni-  ; 
formly  first>lass  play  tliau-  tmy  other  eleven  outside  flje  ; 
four  great  .Eastern  universities.  ]Jfo.  disparagement  of 
others  hereby  intended— certainly  nope  to  the  other  na-  ; 
tionul  academy,  Annapolis,  which  caiinot  be  included  in 
comparisons  simply  because  geographical  position  pre- 
vents its  meeting,  the' strongesl  elevens. ' ' 

Yale’s  defeat  by  Princeto.n  (6-Q)  on’ Saturday  may 
be  direqtly  attributed  to  three  separate  causes':  first,  poor  . 
judgment  in  starling  the  game'  wjili  a 'quarter-back  pbvi-  . 
ously  unequal  to  the  demands  of  .so  important  a po.dtipn;  . 
second,  wretched  handling  , of  Prinrelons  kicks;  third,  ! 
perBisteiit  and  th6  most  startling  exhibition  of  fumbling  a 
’varsity  eleven  has  given  within  my  recollection;  The 
display  was  the  more,  surprising  because  so  unusual  in  a 
Yale  team.  Princeton’s  toucji-down  was  d'M?  to  a fumble 
by  a Yale  half-back  Although  scores  resulting  from 
fumbling  are  always, unsatisfactory,  to  non-partisan  on- 
lookers, yet  they  provide  iiq  reason  for 'belittling,  the 
achievements  of  the’ victor.  It. is  just  as  much  a part  of 
the  game  that  a team  should  suffer  by  loss  of  the  ball  on 
fumbles  as  by  its  loss  on  downs.  It.  is.quije.ns  much,  the 
business  of  a runner. to  Jiold  oil  to  the  hull  as  to  gain  with 
it.  Therefore  sportsmen  haVe  .no  patience  with- excuses 
offered  for  games  lost  through  fqriibling.  Princeton's 
play  was  none  (he  less  excellefit.  because -of  her  oppo- 
nent’s shortcomings,  of  which  she  topk'  indeed  sw'jft;  ad- 
vantage bn  nearly  every  occasion.  7.  ‘ ‘ ; 

In  some  respects  the  game  was.  the  mos£  remnr.knjile  I 
have  ever  witnessed.  Pe'jiaps  there  lias  never  beep  a 
more  teljiug  illustration  of  how  eobipletely  the  splendid 
work  of  fqryvards  may  he  wrecked  by  miserable  blunders 
of  the  back  fielders,  or(3iow‘ severe  .the  penalties; which 
may  be, visited  upon  a team  by  weakness  jn  yveij  a single, 
department' of  the  game.  Time  ajid  again' ip  the  firstlpilf 
Yale  lost,  bey,  opportunity,  and  often' the  hairil^.hv  a 
fumble  just  ns  the  play  was.  fairly  ii  ml  e>  w ay.;  soy  e fid 
times  when  the  team,  i^d  settled  p>  steady,  guijiingi  ti  dis- 
heartening fumble  gave,  the  ball  to  Priuceldn.  wlm.  aft.er 
perhaps  » try  at  line-bucking,,  itsi'mlly  punted.  Iu  the 
first  half.  Princeton  ran  iiipfe  und  kicked  less,  but  in  the 
second  huff  .she  punted  at  pnee  almost  invariably.,  It  was 
one  of  (lie  features  of  this  somewhat  extraordinary  game 
that  the.  side  which  lost  had  immeasurably  the  better  of 
it  in  line^hucking.  During  the  entire  game  Princeton 
gained  five  yards  in  the  required  number  of  downs  only  a 
few  times.  Yale,  on  the  other  hand,  sent  her  runners 
repeatedly  through  Princeton’s  line  and  around  the  ends, 
not  always  for  considerable  or  continuous  gains,  but 
more  often  than  not  for  their  distance.  Several  times 
Yale  rushed  the  ball,  before  losing  it,  ten  ami  fifteen 
yards,  aud  once  carried  it  fifty  yards. 

It  war  in  the  kicking  game  that  Princeton  made  her 
ground,  not  so  much  in  the  distance  of  her  own  pun's  as 
in  running  back  with  those  of  Yale.  During  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  half  the  ball  was  in  Princeton’s  territory, 
thereafter  it  went  backwards  and  forwards,  several  times 
getting  near  file  goal-line  of  each — but.  for  the  greater 
part  travelling  near  the  centre  of  the  field.  In  the  second 
half  Yale  usually  secured  the  ball.  uiLJa>lUltd  iomv.wjigce. 
in  the  middle  of  her  territory,  when  site  would  begin 
rushing.- to:  lose. even tually:oD  a fumble  or  down,  only  to 
have  Princeton  punt,  back,  and  Yale  begin  rushing  over 
again.  Sometimes  Yale  lost  ground  by  fumbling  caught 
pipits,  and. almost  without  variance  .she  .failed  of  getting, 
the  full  benefit  of  her  own  kick's,  because  her  ends W sel- 
dom were  near,  enough  the' Princeton  backs'  to  keep  them 
from  running  the  ball  hack  Two  exceptions  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  1 recall^  both  by  McBride — one  a beautiful  .punt 
down  the  side-lines,  and  the  other  a low  twister  which  went 
over  the  iMneeton  fiill  back’s  head-  Tjius  in  neatly  etery 
exchange, of  kicks  Yaje  lost  gfoupd',.  find  as  in  the  Ihm'ai'd 
Univ.  of  .Pcnti.' game,  the- danger  to  ) lie  team' failing1  in 
that  department  was  emphasized:  ‘Yet,  despite ‘tire  fijm- 
bles,  the  game  was  most  closely  contested,  and  the  idntns 
evenly  matched.,  Three  times.Yale  had  .the  ball  on  Prince- 
ton’s *20-ya’rd  line,  to  lose  it  on. downs!  and 'oticedri  tiie  10- 
yard  line!  In  lose  it’  by  the'  fumble'whiclr  gave  Poe,  twelve 
nunuies  after  the  gatue:  was  called,  the  chance  to  make 
Princeton’s  touch-down  after  a run  of  ninety  yards:  Twice 
Princetou  had  The  ballon  Yale’s  10-yard  line,  and  once  on 
her  3 yard  line!  losfne;i’f  hn  downs. . Chamberlin  tried 
a field- goal ’fr/im  the  25  yard  line,  and  W heeler- made  au 
attempt  from  the  40^'ard  line,  and  both  missed:  ’ . 

Princeton'  played-  to  the  limit  of  her  capability; 
the  men  were  fit  to  tlie  hour,  find  mail*  failed  to  show  his 
best  £ame.*  The  defensive  strength  .of  the  line  was  usual 
and. expected,  but  the  great  inipmvenjent  in  attack  and 
excellent,  handling  of  kicks* proved- r jg<>rbus  and  painstak- 
ing coaching’  in  the  len  (hit's  preceding  the  gtilnte.  “-Not- 
withstanding Yale  sent  runs  around  each  of  them,  Palmer 
and  Poe  were  more  valuable  to  their  team  than  were 
Yale’s  ends  to  theirs.  Considering  his -experience . Geer 
played  exceptionally  opposite  so  strong  a tackle  as  Cham- 
berlin. The  same  may  be  said  of  Stillman,  who  opposed 
Hillebratid,  one  of  the  best  tackles  of  the  day.  The  great 
weight  of  Princeton’s  centre  trio  did  not  save  them  from 
being  a bit  outplayed.  Edwards  ought  to  have  been  ruled 
off.  Duncan  was  an  acceptable  quarter,  and  Wheeler  out- 
played MeBride. 

All  the  Yale  backs  were  able  to  gain  against  Princeton, 
but  Durslon  and  Benjamin  spoiled  their  work  by  fumb- 
ling; Corwin  and  Townsend  did  belter.  De  Saulles  was 
in  tio  condition  to  plav,  and  gave  positive  evidence  of 
it  before  he  had  been  on  the  field  five  minutes;  the  won- 
der is  he  was  not  taken  off  sooner.  Had  Ely  started  the 
game,  the  team  no  doubt  would  not  have  become  so  U" 
steady.  Such  lack  of  judgment  and  the  condition  «'*  T,e 
team  suggest  something  wiong  with  the  New 
management  this  year.  Caspar  WniTNKYJ 
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agt-a  partly,  hut  not  beyond  repair; during- 
t,  l‘,ree  fours’  naval  bombardment  of 
Jlie  city.  .'1  here  Ure  two  other'  imhiense 
barracks,  but  they  are  of  old  Spanish  archi- 
tecture the  cuartel  San  Cristobal  and  the 
marine  barracks.  The  United  States  also 
.owns  a new  City  Hall  and  a great  public 
budding,  the  “ Iniendeucia,”  both  facing  the 
1 laza  of  the  city.  The  value  of  our  entire 
acquisitions  runs  up  into  millions  of  money. 

1 he  American  officers  who  lmd  the  honor 
of  raising  the  flags  at  pan  Juan  were  Major 
J.T.  Dean  at  the  Governor's  palace;  Cblonel 
Goethals,  of  the  Engineer  Corps,  over  the1 
“Intendencia”;  Major  Carson,  of  the  Quar-! 
termasier’s  Department,  at  the  City! Hall;: 
and  Major  Day,  in  command  of  a battery  of: 
•*lie  ’Fifth  Artillery,  over  Morro  Casile.  Ma-1 
jor  Day  also  raised  the  first- American  flag1 
floated  ou  the  island. 

Few  troops  took  active  part  in  the  cere- 
mony— two  battalions  of  the  Eleventh  In- 
fantry at  different  points,  Troop  A of  the 
Sixth  Cavalry  at  the  palace,  and  the  Fifth 
Heavy  Artillery  at  Morro  and  San  Cristo- 
bal. All  the  afternoon,  however,  the  sol- 
diers were  marching  from  camps  witho'ut 
the  city’s  limits,  until  at  nightfall  several 
thousand  men  were  scattered  through  the 
town.  On  Monday  uiirht..  at  every  street 
corner  stood  the  Spanish  Guardin  Civil,  the 
official  tyrant  of  the  island;,' White*  sentries 
of  the.  Spanish  army  were  posted  near  all 
government  buildings;  wlien.Tuesday’s  sun- 
.scti-anic  our  armed -soldi ere  paced-* back  and 
forth'  over  the 'selfsame  posts,-  while  the 
Spamsll  soldiers,  wirhout'gnns,  though  armed 
with  bayonets,  wandered  through  the  town 
ns ntiens.  or  gathered  rn  clusters  linmiinated 
discussion.  It  was  a curious  metamorpho- 
sis. William  Dinwiddie. 
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like  this,  so  the  Spaniard  gbes  bw'clt  rto  liis 
own  country,  though  only.' for  a time  per- 
haps, and  his  wife  and  children- must  WQvp 
and  go  hungry  until  his  return;.  • 

As  the  hour  of  twelve  drew  near,  American 
soldiers  stood  before  the  whirc  front  of  ilie' 
balconied  home  of  past  Spanish  captains  gen- 
eral, umbtn  ttnrptazn  before  the CfirrmbFr 
of  Deputies  and  the  City  Hall,  and  again  at 
the  gates  of  the  castles  of  Morro  and  San 
Cristobal,  patiently  awaiting-  the  coming  of 
the  hour.  Around  them  at  all  these  places 
were  gathered  queer,  interesting,  and  withal 
motley  crowds  of  American  tourists  anti 
newspaper  men,  of  well  dressed  Spanish  and 
Puerto-  Rican  merchants  and  landholders, 
and  of  the  dark-colored  ragged  and  Jptt«ered 
natives.  The  minutes  were  passed  in  hush- 
ed waititrg,  a straining- of- eyes  toward  •'the 
bare  flag  poles,  and  a nervous  consultation 
of  watches. 

Now  it  was  coming,  and  .a  long-drawn 
breath  sighed  through  the  packed  crowds, 
followed  by  the  first,  uneasy  shuffling  of  feet. 
The  cry  of  ‘ - Attention!”  caused  every  soldier 
toslraighten  rigidly  on  his  heels,  except  a few 
poor  fellows  who*  had  dropped,  weak  and 
sweltering,  Under  the  fierce  heat  of  the  sun, 
and  liiy  uncaring  lieneatli  the  shaded  walls. 
The  newsmen  craned  their  necks  in  eager  ex- 
pectancy, and  the  click  of  adjusted  camera- 
shutters  could  be  heard  from  every  point  of 
elevation. 

At  each  flag  staff  a shoulder  strapped-irmn 
stood  grasping  thejlag-lialyarijs^  trying  them  , 
now  and  again,  in  fear  lest  they  might  fail  at 
the  critical  moment.,  and  from  their  high 
perched  positions  they  watched  the  clock 
towers,  or  looked  seaward  toward  the  hold, 
rugged,  fortified  castles  for  the  first  flash  of 
fire  and  smoke  from  the  great  black  guns. 

Diug!  and  the  little  sweet- toned  bell  of 
a near-by  cathedral  sang  the  first  stroke  of 
twelve;  it  was  overpowered  in  its  first  vibra- 
tions by  the  deep  - bellowing  clang  of  the 
great  bell  of  the  City  Hall.  They  answered 
each  other  in  rhythmic  chime,  the  ponderous 
and ithe  Weak,  one  after  another,  until  the 
last  echoing  thrill  of  twelve  made  Puerto 
Rico“ours. 

The-stars-and  stripes  ro^e  gently  over  every 
InriMrng,  and  were  wafted  by  a new -horn 
breeze  as  if  in  sympathy  with  the  rousing 
cheers  of  the  surging  Americans  beneath, 
and  as  if  in  salutation  to  the  roaring  guns 
which  belched  their  smoke  far  to  seaward  as 
they  boomed  out  the  twenty -one  shots  of 
honor  and  of  freedom. 

It  was  a deeply  impressive  occasion.  Done 
without  ostentatious  display,  done  without 
gold-laced  uniforms  or  martial  panoply,  hut 
well  done.  The  very  simplicity  of  the  cele- 
bration appeals  to  American  hearts.  Our 
attitude  was  not  that  of  the  dictator,  hut  of 
the  protector.  No  bombastic  speeches  wound- 
ed the  still  sensitive  Spanish  pride;  no  great 
military  pomp  caused  the  teeth  of  a van- 
quished enemy  to  grind  in  hidden  rage:  we 
raised  our  flag  softly — proudly,  if  you  like— - 
but  we  raised  it  with  an  outstretched  hand 
of  friendship.  . , 

With  the  floating  of  our  flag  over  Spam  s 
provincial  capital  of  Sail  Juan  the  United 
States  became  not  only  the  master  of  a ver- 
itable Garden  of  Eden,  but  the  possessor  of 
ft  vast  amount  of  government  property. 
the.  cities  of  the  whole  island  permanent 
structures  have  been  erected  in  the  nature 
of  pnildings  for  officials,  barracks  for  Sol- 
diers,-many  hospitals,  and,  on  lift*  sea-coast, 
massive  stone  forts.  In  Sun  Juan' itself 
our  prizes'inciude  two  wonderful  stone  forts, 
whose  gray  moss  covered  walls  tell  a story 
of  antiquated  defences,  but  which  would 
even  at  the  present  offer  a very  material 
protection  against  modern  projectiles.  On 
them  were  mounted  fifty-six  guns,  new  and 
old,  twenty-eight  of  which  art*  fairly  mod- 
ern 6-inch'  breech -loading  rifled  guns,  and 
four  modern  mortars.  In  the  magazines 


Adviceto  Mothers.— Mks.\V inslow’s  Soothing 
Svkup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrra*. 
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• BE$T  BECAUSE  NATURAL. 

The  market  ts- flooded  with  so-called  baby  foods. 
Experience  demonstrates  that,  scientifically  prepared 
row’s  milk  is  the  -best  when  the  natural  supply  fails. 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is  the  best 
infant  food. — [Adv.]  . 
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A WELL  DESERVED  AWARD. 

Fashionable  ladies  all  the  world  over  will  be  pleased 
to  learn  of  the  honor  just  bestowed  upon  "the  Omiza 
Perfumery:  L.  LkorAnu  of  Paris,  appointed  by 
Royal  letters  patent— L.  Lech  and,  the  great  Parisian 
Perfumer,  who  counts  amongst  his  aristocratic  clientele 
all  the  French,  English,  and  American  high- life,  has 
indeed  just  been  appointed  “ Purveyor  to  Her  Gracious 
Mujestv  Queen  V ictoria.’'  It  is  a real  dedication,  well 
earned  by  “Okiza,”  who  so  truly  possesses  the  skilful 
art  of  combining  rare  perfumes, and  whose  last  product, 
*•  Prince  Albert  Violet,”  met  in  England  with  the  same 
favor  as  the  delicate  perfume  “ Violets  of  the  Czar, 
so  keenly  appreciated  in  the  United  .states.— [Adv.\ 
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:r  Baker  & Co.,  Ltd.,  the  well-known  cocoa 
■olate  manufacturers  of  Dorchester,  Mass., 
ried-  off  the  highest  honors  at  the  Trans-Mis- 
;.n position  in  Omaha.  Two  gold  medals  were 
to  them— one  for  Breakfast  Cocoa  and  one  for 
preparations,  including  their  Premium  A o.  1, 
.aniens,  and  German  Sweet.  They  also  re- 
tilver  medal  for  Cocoa  Butter. 


during  the  last  fifty 
r A-  Co.  have  not  rece 
ifactures.— ■ [A  dr.] 
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Constructed  on  the  hygienic  principle  of 
maintaining  an  equable  temperaturc/whether 
the  body  is  at  rest  or  during  exercise. 

The  wool  is  woven  to  the  outer  fabric  in 
tiny  loops,  thus  providing  inter-air-space. 
This  method  represents  the  scientific  con- 
struction of  a genuine  health  garment. 

We  were  the  originators  of  this  process  of 
manufacture. 

• NOTICE 

We  will  mail  you  free  our  illustrated  book- 
let, giving  valuable  information  on  under- 
garments. 

WRIGHT’S  UNDERWEAR  COMPANY 
75  Franklin  Street  New  York  City 
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What  is  wanted  of  soap 
for  the  skin  is  to  wash  it 
clean  and  not  hurt  it. 
Pure  soap  does  that.  This 
is  why  we  want  pure  soap, 
and  when  we  say  pure, 
we  mean  without  alkali. 

Pears’  is  pure;  no  free 
alkali.  There  are  a thou- 
sand virtues  of  soap;  this 
one  is  enough.  You  can 
trust  a soap  that  has  no 
biting  alkali  in  it. 

I All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
rfatists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it,-  - 
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ic  The  latest  enterprise  of  The  centuky 
into  the  shade  nearly  everything  that  has  been  done 
in  the  past.”— New  York  Tribune 
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The  long  evenings  of  Christmas- 
tide  are  made  doubly  delightful  by 
taking  flash-light  pictures  of  one’s 
friends. 

Picture  taking  by  daylight  or 
flash-light  is  easy  with  a Kodak. 
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IIAKPER'S  WEEKLY 


iteractim/of  sl,»taW  h“d  rid(len  his  broonutick-horae  of 

l,,,w  of  Sliakspere  lo  a stand-still,  “Mat”  «,.» 

lucky  enough  io  be  chosen 


Kip,  Buyer,"  the  new  farce  bv  Mr.  Glen 
MacDon.uigh.  with  which  Miss  May  Irwin  bids  fair  to 
hold  he  Bijou  I heatre  for  the  rest  of  the  season,  has  the 
initial  virtue  of  being  inspired  by  a phase  of  American 
life.  It  has  to  do  with  the  rivalries  of  two  Western  cities 
— „ . ll!at  bolh  asP‘re  10  ■*  the  capital 

QfilT.i  of  As  Kale.  Kip,  the 

ever  Cnxwed  travelling  buyer  of  a department 
i he  Pike.  store, Miss  Irwin  is  no  less  Amer- 
ican. In  a flying  visit  of  two 
hours  and  a half  she  undertakes  to  bring  the 
coveted  prize  to  her  brother’s  town,  merely  that 
lie  may  marry  the  girl  he  loves  on  the  proceeds 
of  a lot  he  has  invested  in.  In  two  acts  she  is 
able  to  twine  herself  about  the  hearts  and  pock- 
ets of  three  influential  Senators,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  spare  a few  minutes  now  and  then  to 
give  a coon  song  for  the  especial  benefit  of  the 
audience.  In  the  last  act  she  is  so  busv  trick- 
ing and  countertricking  her  political  allies  that 
she  is  obliged  to  take  advantage  of  the  right 
of  female  suffrage,  granted  bv  our  chivalrous 
West,  and  sing  to  the  Senate  in  session  a coon 
song  that,  by  all  precedent,  belonged  to  the  au- 
dience. To  those  who  know  Miss  Irwin's  coon 
songs  it  is  needless  to  say  that,  she  wins  the  Sen 
ate,  hands  down  and  arms  akimbo.  The  idea  of 
the  play  is  familiar  enough  to  be  easily  intelligi- 
ble, and  the  iokes  cannot  be  lost  by  any  one  who 
has  followed  our  funny  papers.  That  dear  old 
ode  (from  Life,  I think)  of  FinrUgan.  Off 
again.  On  again.  Flanagan,  greets  us  as  an 
elaborate  song.  And  even  if  the  plot  and  jokes 
had  not,  as  the  people  at  the  universities  say, 

" the  strength  of  appeal  that  belongs  alone  to  a 
fable  derived  from  antique  folklore,”  I think 
we  should  all  understand  them,  they  are  so  very 
American  in  every  syllable.  Some  of  Miss  Ir- 
win’s syllables  are  the  quintessence  of  Ameri- 
canism. Any  one  who  is  homesick  for  the 
West,  as  happened  to  be  the  case  with  the  pres- 
ent deponent,  will  have  to  restrain  the  weeps  at 
those  syllables  in  which  she  burrs  the  letter  “r.” 

And  as  for  the  wisdom  she  utters,  it  is  posi- 
tively gnomic— “ Our  flrst  loves  make  splendid 
wives  and  husbands — for  somebody  else.... 

Marriages  made  from  raw'  material  don’t 
wear.” 

But  what  is  the  use?  Miss  Irwin  is  Miss  Irwin. 

She  jokes  about  her  Faistaflian  figure  in  a neo- 
Falstafflan  vein.  She  jokes  about  her  age  and 
the  blondness  of  her  liuir  with  the  abandon  of 
utter  good  comradeship.  She  orders  dry  Mar- 
tini cocktails  at  regular  intervals — and  has  the 
good  sense  not  to  allow  them  to  be  brought  on 
the  stage,  And  at  last  she  blandly  falls  flat  on 
her  back  on  the  stage  in  a faint,  with  Ignatio 
Martinetti  for  an  acrobatic  pillow.  It  is  as  if 
Audrey  had  the  wit  and  good -humor  of  Sir 
John.  Her  joviality  is  so  full  of  the  deeper 
homeliness  of  human  nature  that  we  might  ns 
well  call  it  Shaksperean  ns  anything.  Homely, 
that  is  the  very  word.  I went  away  from  the 
theatre  softly  humming  the  refrain  of  one  of 
her  coon  songs  that  we  are  all  fated  to  hear 
more  of. 

Yon  m de  homelien'  wench  dnt  ever  cross’  de  pike, 

But  dere’s  eumfln  about,  you  dat  I like. 

A late  journalistic  encounter  between  “Max,” 

• be  successor  of  G.  Bfernardl  Sfliaw],  ns  dramatic  critic  of 
the  Saturday  Review,  and  W[Hlinm]  A[rcher],  who  holds 
0.  , the  corresponding  position  on  the  World, 

“r  l,as  K>*en  us  no  end  of  suggestions  with 
regard  to  criticism  nnd  the  drama  in  Eng- 
land and  elsewhere.  “Max”  is  one  Max  Beerbohm,  a 
weighty  jester,  who  won  fame  by  proposing  his  brother, 
Beerbohm  Tree,  as  a prominent  subject  for  one  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  “ Humble  Brothers  of  Great  Men.” 


face  Aceordintr'iv' tu“"TT“  10  con^nue  the  splendid 

heads 

tions  that  the  representation  loses  all  force  as  a drama 
answeerCOtoeudsnM"  for  comparative  criticism  & In 
things-  “ Tli#*  m1  m ‘^,(diei  J,as  8,1  id  8 lew  memorable 
r ILi  t fTlie,..raemory  for  the  details  of  actinic  is  tiie 
rarest  of  faculties.  I have  known  only  two  or  three  pco 


nnd  upon  which  I have  already  animadverted  has  hnd 
especial  attention.  For  instance,  where  Catherine \ father 

tli!  'in  t'I'°yI,e),U  ?“',shI  irrelevant  mirili  by  greeting 
the  Dukes  proposal  with  "This  is  so  sudden'"  he  for  ? 

now  ?,"  ’S,mitcd  Xlnfveried  and  afterward  wonderful.  And 
i L „ °Vnc1d  lba'  ' translation  is  to  be  given  ti  e 
anal  Hall-mark  of  the  author  of  "The  Christian  ” Tet 
us  hope  that  it  will  not  prove,  as  some  one  lias  foreboded 
the  brand  of  Caine.  At  any  rate,  we  have  nil  excellent 
of ™deh°M!m7 ''Sl'teued  miiimgcmcii t the  infrequency 
profit  by  its  success!”  S°  ' dePta“"  Lat 


.JULIA  ARTHUR  AS  ROSALISD. 

As  she  will  appear  at  Wullack's  Theatre,  New  York. 


pie  in  the  course  of  my  life  (and  these  professed  students 
nnd  enthusiasts)  who  possessed  it  in  any  marked  degree. 
The  immense  majority  of  an  audience,  after  a month  has 
passed,  retains  nothing  but  a vague  general  impression  of- 
even  the  vividesl  performance. . . . The  ‘comparative  criti- 
cism ’ \vhich  lie  denounces  as  ‘dreary’  is  quite  beyond  the 
power  of  most  critics,  and  is  very  rarely  practised.  . . . 
Not  one  in  five  hundred  of  any  given  audience  comes  to 
the  theatre  witli  the  vaguest  idea,  or  ideal,  ns  to  how  a play 
or  a part  should  be  acted.”  Mr.  Archer  then  points  out 
thal,  though  freshness  of  plot  and  surprise  in  the  action 
are  necessary  to  the  first  success  of  a play  with  all  of  us, 
they  have  to  do  only  indirectly  with  the  true  delight  we 
find  in'  a masterpiece.  “A  great  play  is  like  a great  piece 
of  music:  we  can  hear  it  again  and  again  with  ever  new 
realization  of  its  subtle  beauties,  its  complex  harmonies, 
and  with  unfailing  interest  in  the  merits  and  demerits 
of  each  particular  rendering.  ...  If  people  saw  these 
great  plays  oftener  they  would  enjoy  them  more.  . . . 
What  we  really  want  is,  that  audiences  should  feel  an 
intelligent  pleasure  in  the  manifold  and  marvellous  spir- 
itual achievement  represented  by  each  of  these  plays.  . . . 
If  we  had  a theatre  where  (as  at  the  leading  German  the- 
atres) our  great  stage  classics  were  frequently  passed  in 
review,  instead  of  being  sumptuously  revived  at  inter- 
vals of  from  five  to  fifty  years,  they  would  rapidly  edu- 
cate their  smaller  but  still  numerous  and  commercially 
adequate  public,  and  familiarity  would  breed  not  bore- 
dom, but  subtler  understanding  and  livelier  pleasure.” 
What  Mr.  Shaw  hud  to  say  to  us  about  Sliakspere  and 
the  drama  was  so  clever  and  suggestive,  even  in  his  mo- 
ments of  ecstatic  perversity,  that,  with  one  exception,  he 
was  never  adequately  answered.  That  exception  was 
when  some  one  asked  him  if  he  did  not  spell  his  name 
with  a P.  Mr.  Beerbohm  would  do  better  if  he  would 
make  it  possible  for  us  not  to  take  him  seriously. 


Or  perhaps  it  is  only  that  one  is  beginning  fully  tocuui- 
prehend  it!  At  first.  I merely  felt  sure  that  it 
wua  excellent  technically.  Of  the  mere  deeply 
artistic  delight  of  the  performance  it  was  not 
easy  to  speak— it  would  have  been  stupid  not 
to  allow  for  a possible  personal  equation!  Five 
hearings,  while  they  have  multiplied  the  short- 
comings discernible  in  the  rest  of  an  unusually 
excellent  company,  only  convince  . ,e  the  more 
that  one  is  utterly  right  in  being  delighted  with 
Miss  Russell.  There  is  something  in  her  Cathe- 
rine beyond  the  accuracy,  variety,  and  strength 
of  her  powers  of  expression,  and  far  removed 
from  any  mere  personal  charm.  It  is  given  to 
exPress  with  fidelity  to  the  author  the 
diJl  ring  shades  of  their  different  parts;  it  is 
1?  rfen  to  others  to  add  lo  each  part  an  unvary- 
ing modicum  of  personal  charm.  What  one 
likes  m Catherine  is,  in  a measure,  both  of 
these;  but  above  both  is  an  impalpable  essence 
that  belongs  neither  to  personality  nor  to  ex- 
pression— the  power  of  creative  individuality, 
i.ie  word  for  which  lias  been  too  often  pro- 
laned.  It  is  the  virtue  of  this  individuality 
that  it  cannot  he  expressed  except  as  Miss  Bus- 
sell expresses  it.  One  can  only  say  that  it  is 
wholly  refined,  both  in  feeling  and  in  utter- 
ance, wholly  true  to  the  rarest  instincts  of  fem- 
inine nature. 

Last  week  Mr.  Hall  Caine  “invited  ” the  cler- 
gymen of  Greater  New  York  to  come- to  the 
Knickerbocker  and  see  for  themselves  what  a 
highly  moral  play  “The  Christian”  is.  This 
week  Mr.  A1  1 layman  is  sending  about  a list 
of  the  nightly  box-office  receipts,  which  shows 
how  great  a success  tiie  play  has 
since  become  financially.  The 
incident  lends  new  point  to  the 
remark  in  Life  that  others  than 
the  Syndicate  are  able  to  “do” 
It  has  long  been  gossiped  in  Lon- 
don that,  one  night  at  the  Garrick  Club,  Mr. 
Caine  discussed  at  length  the  edifying  question 
of  whether  he  more  nearly  resembled  the  por- 
traits of  Sliakspere  or  those  of  Our  Lord.  At 
that  time  lie  was  dressing  up  to  the  Sliakspere 
ideal;  hut  his  success  was  somewhat  impaired 
by  the  fact  Hint  lie  had  unadvisedly  chosen  as 
liis  model  the  Chandos  portrait,  which  has  Jew- 
ish features,  and  is  almost  beyond  question 
spurious.  He  lias  since  apparently  chosen  his 
alternative  role,  and  with  a similar  result.  How 
should  one  break  the  news  to  an  admiring  pub- 
lic that  he  seems  more  expert,  on  the  whole,  in 
such  pursuits  as  concern  thirty  (or  more)  pieces 
of  silver? 

Mr.  Joseph  Jefferson  was  unable  to  appear 
during  the  last  days  of  the  time  allotted  to 
“The  Rivals,”  and  a few  days  later  his  renp- 
> , pearance  in  “Rip  Van  Winkle” 

r Ilfiies&°n  8 was  Postponed  a week.  His  ill- 
ness is  reported  to  be  no  more 
serious  than  a hoarseness  that  prevents  his 
speaking,  but  he  is  so  endeared  to  the  hearts  of 
his  public  that  one  is  easily  led  into  alarm.  To  thou- 
sands of  Americans  the  dearest  memory  of  the  stage  is 
the  serene  beauty  of  his  acting.  John  Corbin. 


Which  is  the 
Chrislinn  here, 
mid  which 
Halt  Ciiiue? 

the  Christian. 


MISS  A DELE  AUS  DER  OHE, 
Pianist, 


The  succes  d'estime  which  Miss  Annie  Russell  and  her 
company  scored  in  Lavednn’s  “Catherine”  is  steadily 
taking  the  more  substantial  form  of  a popular  success. 
At  the  same  time  the  staging  has  been  refined  and  the 
hook  improved.  Miss  Elsie  de  Wolfe’s  even 
A good  Thing  jug  gown  is  now  accompanied  b}r  the  pallia- 
prortmbly Done.  tjon  ^ a 8l,D8et  glow  behind  the  scenes; 
and  several  passages  in  the  action  have  been  shortened. 
The  translation,  which  is  said  to  be  by  Mr.  Max  Beerbohm, 
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e„  Mr  Arnold  and  Mr, 
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nnvrifRTS  AND  COSDUCTOS9.  , 

^ * e ,i.e  philharmonic  Society  . 

Tiik  history  and  influences  f , , ev0|ence  that  vvc 

The  Phimer-  almn3l.  inevilah  y 8 , outset,  far  back 

m,ylc^rt  ter.  Between  the  Society  s .. 

s'w  'l"k'  in  the  winter  of  184'^  nm^  Bc  > an„, 
tll,t  ,ix  lenders  have  been  its  ftn(i  Seitil.  When 

NeundorlT.  Leopold  Da'ni-«>sc &■  Th  of  hi9  services  and 

Mr  Heidi's  dentil  deprived  ‘lie  J ,ro„t,lous  constder- 

hW  personal  prestige,  5 a successor  (whom 

at  ions  affecting  not  only  [v,a  banll  elect),  but  h'S  u lb 
tlic  actual  players  in  the-  ■ -lll(.  Society's  orchestra  has 
ji  y For  ai  least  a doze  y firmer  pecuniary  suppoit 
Offered  artistically,  «*»’  P(>re  devntetl  that, 

could  be  asked  [ rom  “ v n aci,iiied;  and  rehearsals  arc 
keen.  Rehearsals  have  ,pi  new  ami  auxiliary 

the  marrow  of  sympbon  c i tin t).  b a,ul  when 

n usieinns  have  not  nlwnys  been  » c ( jn  lhc  real 

above  par  they  h..»c  W ofgt}ie  philharmonic  s 

or  seivicealileness.  Ag  • flre  of  youth,  have  be- 

autbiiritative  i>lisyorn  I j of  |UUllla|  mecliamcs,  ami 
coine  wonted  to  plnym-.  • . ’ botb  „ew  and  old,  have 

si  i the  interpretations  » rpomperament  is  a gift 

lacked  eloquence  and  JirUio  t>,  ^ aCildemic  musical  air. 
to  be  cherished,  but  it  e l not  apt  to  new  schooling, 

M< >reover , the  veteran  musician,  ^ fuJJ  duty  an.l  nervosi- 

not  tender  to  being  k p P orcbe9tift  have  their  own 
tv.  The  r idle*  mouatac ftes  of  a M g,andsire  drew 

ideas.  Like  Hubert  n fastings  and  never  played  at 
a good  bow  at  the  B-ttUe  of  msu.^g  ^ ^ „ guch  mem- 
such  a mark  in  bis  life and  King  Log  than 

bers  of  an  orcbesira  chosen  and  persist  in 

King  Stork.  .ShouhlKing  btdK  ,c  frog-pond 

„o  sentimentalities,  co'ild  j J ness.  Yet  tlicre  were 

^eaieapab,^^  ^ 

An  Old  Society's  concrete  S"C^SSN  wa5  „ concert-di- 

“S'S"  8r'‘c°tUor  summoned  to  a pot  m « i deimnd- 
“ bCS'U"  ing  tiet,  f-  f""  — 

ture.  and  insight  into  a spec  ^ ^r.  Paur  could 

quite  below  general  public  ^ he  bc  met  half-way? 
be  trusted  for  bis  Pnlt-  ^emed  to  expect  so,  for  never 
The  Philharmonic  s Publlc  1 mJre  splendid  sub- 

has  the  Society’s  year  set  out  with  a moie  The 

scription.  The  patrons  al  y paur’9  personal 

first  concerts  seem  conclusi  neW  bfe  tb}lt  be 

esteem  from  1 \i:riltCI,iri^ctarf1tirPlillb,,rm,,nic 
will  breathe  into  it  IB™8  {^e  not  heard  it  play  in 
for  some  iwenty-odd  >88r--.  enfe„Me  quality  of 

m^rh’rr &.  — _ 


rounded,  and  solidthed  aireaqy , ,0  a n„ble  »nomj; 
tn  a life  quite  new . 1 be  st  ® Philharmonic  s eoiaen 

’ wood-wind  group-uey.er  Um  ^ lon(i  tll,„  it 

'l  be  programme  gave  wli  . ftpeMini”  prelude-,  Bralliris  s 
nicked A-Berl'idz's  " Bensen ^"'“'oven's  Symphony  in 
B flat  piano  forte  concerto,  truest  “ readers 

A Mr-  Paur  is,  beyond  doubt  menu  public<  and 

and  leaders  of  Beethoven  n ^ Brftlims  concerto  (per- 
again  came  evidence  1 c ' ’ t J ;ritlen)  brought  again  to 

l.aDS  the  most  beautiful  one  yei  der  Qhe  Her -ah- 

New  York  auditors  Mi>s  lessened  by  a shade  her 

fence  from  us  has  cejum^S.  ‘^d  that  d.nrm  of  s,n- 

“rltylind  bigl'i'miisiciansbip  that  in'8  a‘' pr('Kion°so 
hvm'imwitil'unlt'Xn  .here  seems  Hardly  room  where 
she  is-at  the  top. 


, „,i  l„  actual  personnel  by  the  decade  os  lie  Inm- 

an liltleal'eredm  actual pe^  ^ J dl,ael,  cl,augre  imve 
seif  is  by  lus  a „„d  sure  progress  upward  tow- 

occurred,  a i m b Me  not  surpassed  by  any  sym- 

ard  a pcrfeeli  eit)ier  j„  America  or  Europe,  the 

phonic  organize  individuality,  season  hv 

Orchestra  1ms  IV, t'i'e  xv ith*  thanks  10  the  integrity  of  its 
early  adjustment  under  llie  director  who  is  once 
iW ore  lit  its, head  to-duy. 


The  procession  of  li"f i *1* ot  success  and  entliuslasni 
forward.  There  was  nolllln8)i"  ,*e9llay  mill  Thursday,  or 
in  ilie  entrance  lust  week,  n '»  1 orchestra  on  a tliir- 

llic  Boston  bynipi  uuj  tyie  omens 

lheir 

seemed  the  flight  of  jjr.  Gericke  it  came.  Long 

chestra  first ’enme  to »us.  _ .1  But  now  was  not  Mi. 

terms,  new  leader s,  have  m fti  bl  oefore  us  liodily  mid 
Gericke  again  here,  tall  a g ^ essenlial  detail 

vigorously  once  moiet— mok  51  vigilant  creator  of 

quite  the  same  disciplinarian  the  same  k cbarge. 

tlieOrclicstra's  glory,  that  he  was  w ben  ^ wjth  all  tllttl 

Air.  Gericke,  too,  was  conducts  ? 1 . “ 3 unostentatious 

admirable  leadership a calm  n f )reli“e.  The  Orclies- 
yet  dignified,  which f charmed lus at^  ,iere  (willl  pro- 

tra's  experiment  of  aftern  of  the  evening  series 

grammes  quite  oilier  U>8  ilb  every, outward 

though  with  identical  soloists)  oiwns  crowded  Bolh  re. 

success.  Bolh  conceits,  1 , Qer|citei  aIid  the  intent, 

pealed  the  cordiality  »“»  1 orchestra  which  warmed  to 
discriminating  ‘hi,  direction  of  old,  not  to-speak 

it,  yearly  visits  under  his  seasons  when  Mr. 

of  our  regard  for  llie  woi KOI  ti,e  lenders  before  us. 

Nikiscli  and  Mr.  Paur  Hall  for  Us 

The  band  this  year  has  m tbe  dreadful  hollow 

auditorium,  an  excellent  chang  f lhe  playing  of 

of  tbe  Metropolitan  s area.  1 ‘ by  tbe  re- 
tire afternoon  and  evening  offered  (a)  Weber’s 

moval.  Tlieprogramines  respectivelyoL^  ^rlQ  in  E 

“Euryantbe  overture  ( ohopn  8 1’“™' " 3,J  vearia,ion9.  Bee- 
minor,  Bralims  s Chora  ,'  ,i,  Hchunmnn’s  sympliony 

Ihoven's  Fifth  Sympliony;  and (») Schumanns  y v 

in  c major,  Scharwenkas  s^ond  concerU,  I a„ 
forte,  Richard  Strauss  s Lion  ^ rr'„;Qt<in  „„d 


s secona  nIlf* 

forte,  “SSrd-areure-8  “d 

llie  prelude  and  dea  h-nnale  ot  ? It  is  of  imerest 
tf notice  that  Mr.^Gmicke  finds  the  band  He  now  redirects 


ore  iu.  ivo-v-y  • 

.if  ,«.T,n,iftl  trmredv  always  sounds  more  dolo- 
The  nole'of  Yt.ige  than  under  any  other 

rous  m codnect  j(  tlRJ  ,m,  come  miiiniely. 

circumstniices  esp  • ' . whicli  lias  occurred  in  liis 
Tbe'  dt‘,!,1h-  °*  have  lieen  a sliock  npd. regret  Jo  a 

GcrT^,;cle  Of  il  " American  musical  ,.ulilic  Mr.  Alyaty . 

great  iiple  of  ■ ^ b,.ini„nt  and  just  American- sue- 

careci  »i u - 1 ‘ f t|ie German  companies  wl.o  gave 

cesses  as  a nu  n o{  ollr  Wagnemui  clirom- 

us  especially  such  n J i883  anu  189(1-1,  His  dei.ui 
mux  Alvarv.  f^ccurret!  in  the  autumn  of  1885.  Like 

— niany  Gcnnni1  u-nors.  Mr  Alvary  ha^a 

>*tter  7‘mtisf  U,  his  dktion  and  acting  limn  a really  ac- 
more  m ftjtist  in  “L  Bui  bis  free  mid  magnetic 

complrshed  opera  - , ^ ,l(  a R.„or  voice  originally 

art  as  ah  ,.,cV.  ,;i, / nv  developed  in  ns  volume  and 
not  “ heroic,  h'lt  P > captivated  nil  the  public, 
fibre,  mid  bis  I*™ “ 1 nn<i’bl,  ],,,,)  no  rival.  AsAdclar 

He  becaine  ,f“  hn.,b  . , was  a T,,a|  individuality  , 

in  Webern ' h."' 3 ' "b '. . -jq  c qLcu  of  Siieba'.’'  as  Lwyf'iii 
ns  A«Md  m Gohl"uwK  » ■ e i ■ H(,  wa9  a dmrm- 

Wagncr  n " Rliemgohl. i,?1  Xiste rsingi -r ."  But  Of  all  his 
{"8  too  in  1 ,rf_U(e  ,l0y id,  Sitrfrih f of  Hie 

uupersoi  atunis  lus  , f:'  dramn  — was  lhe  limst  unap- 
",ird  Nibclunnen  music  d.am  d ]jk 

proaclialile.  ", 1 , " ‘ VI!  lr  ve  one.-  Alvary  was  as  if 
him,  and  we  sha  ade  bis  own  with  a verve 

Horn,  f»T  ‘ ‘\S„td,n"  the  e m nd  the  ear  ilirongh  a life 
b"d  ^{X1 ‘°J 'iu^  tUat  reniembrunce  that  1 have  taken 

old).'  K^^r^'ffiiiy"8  it™ 

family  are  penniless  Hls  .'  , „aUlre  of  beautiful 

gentleman,  a auccesnfu  irtist.  jllt0  fbadow 

reflnenie.it  and  pei  cepuv ti  e , . . ,(ive,  fal,U-9  as 

,ik  kepi 

away  by  « song! 

Tbe  Castle  Square  Company 

^Ii«^s^ue:tionf^^^«-^» 

more  and  d The  Pirales  of  Penzance" 

ssstol 

looks  as  well  us  good  voices  and  Sheeimu  and 

able  repertory  into  tlie  biugai  i.  , , in  ri,mantn 

Mr.  Lav  in  are  wholly  insufficient  j'^^^vessok. 
opera. 


ADVERTISEMENT  E 


■'Sublime  tobacco  t whick  Jnn*  Eat, I lo\ West  . 
CAeen  Ike  Ur,  tuber  ef  rtf  •"‘“'J,,, 

Of  no  nthftr  pipe  tobacco 


can  It  be  said— “here  is 
perfection  of  quality,  rare, 
delightful  fragrance,  mild, 
delicious  flavor.” 

"iirsSwe 

; A Gentleman*  SmoKe 

j has  all  this  to  commend 
lit  to  the  “particular- 
• smoker. 

X^Buy  it  “ next 


AU  Problems  Solved 


are  complete  undergarments,  cover- 
ing the  entire  body  like  an  additional 
skin.  Perfectly  elastic,  fitting  like  a 
glove,  but  softly  and  without  press- 
I ure.  No  buttons  down  the  front. 

1 Made  for  Men,  'Women,  and  Young 
People.  Most  convenient  to  put  on 
or  off,  being  entered  at  the  top  and 
drawn  on  like  trousers.  With  no 
other  kind  of  underwear  can  ladies 
obtain  such  perfect  fit  for  dresses  or 
wear  comfortably  so  small  a corset. 

ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS, 

Office  : No.  1 Oreene  St.,  N.  Y. 

Send  for  Illustrated  Booklet.  Address  Dept.  3. 


krementz 

One-Piece  Collar  Button 

Ea*v  to  button  anil  unbutton.  Stays  buttoned.  No  lever 
nor  twist  to  bother.  Absolutely  unbreakable  in  wear. 

You  get  & new  one  In  case 
of  accident  of  any'  kind. 

All  >ew eler*  tell  them.  1 lemand  the  KretnentZ.  There's 
no  “ just  as  good  ” kind  made  Postal  us  for  booklet. 

KREMENTZ  & CO.. 


A NEW  POCO. 

The  folding  Gem. 

The  neatest,  smallest, 
>8t  carefully  built  of  nil 
e low-priced  cameras. 
A niitrvciof  compactness 
weigh inp one  pound, and 
only  nn  inch  and  n-hnlf 


^a»PKn«» 

thick,  closed.  Automnt- 
leal  I v lock*  itself  at  prop- 
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. v * that  is  the  right  of  its  power  and  its  juris- 

. —wonted  them  by  Congress,  because  they  ng  si,oukl  have  the  strength  and  the  firm 

■ttrr  ___  ..T  than  were  gra  perform  the  business  of  , its  Chief  Executive  should  have  the eour- 

T T » O DpR'C;  E E K L Y were  organ  iz  , nlen,  the  peace  establishment  ''  1 intain  pettCe  and  order  everywhere  within 

HARrllKO  twenty-hve  thousana  • affail,  of  an  army  “f'"  Tll‘c  riot  in  North  Carolina  seems  to 

„ thearniy.buuo  conu  nieofwar  No  tobordere 1 ■ d the  Federili  jurisdiction; 

of  one  l';"  dred  tl,ousa  el,  than  these  >»yet“™n  So„to  Carolina  involved  an  assault 


Term*  s 


did^war1  break”  out,  however,  than  these  Soul h Carolina  involved  an  assault 

officers  who  were  supposed  to  be  trained  to  sta  b ^ official  and  therefore  inviled  and 

— j , ■ ’obtained  emplovment  m tbe  held,  toav  demands  Federal  interference.  More  serious  still 

unn  Year  in  Advance  dut  , ,ies  toPbe  performed  by  newly  ap  f t,  riots  in  Soutliern  States 

,0  Cents  a Copy-*  « ^ Sbe«  entirely  mexpen-  of  Governor  TANNER  of  Illinois  in 

p0'"  , making  war  upon  Alabama  negroes  who  were  seek- 

Subscriptions  map  begin  rcilb  any  Number  enced.  SSj.  riiiooia  and  who,  as  citizens  of  the 


. iper  work  in  Illinois,  and  who,  as  citizei 

The  French  Court  of  Cassation  >**  no"  United  States,  had  the  right  to  the  prot 

■ial  in  the  case  of  Captain  DREYFUS.  P State.  Tlie  riots  in  the  South  and  i 


Work  in  Illinois,  and  who,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  had  the  riorht  to  the  protection  of 
the  State.  The  riots  ii 
are  a blot  upon  our  ci 
ment  of  our  governmei 
the  country  lies  here  ai 

irize  it  in  the  interests  of  me  army  (,istract  ti,e  attention  - . 

means,  of  course,  the  corrupt  administration  domestic  crimes  and  this  weakness  at  W aslungton 

army  of  France;  but  fortunately  it  appeare  •»  „ t0  ilivite  . continuance  of  bad  government 

to  have  withstood  those  attempts,  tne  ques  


ase  of  Captain  DREYFUS.  Up  to  a U glate  Tlie  riots  in  the  South  and  in  Illinois 
certain  point  it  may  be  admitted  it  has  stood  the  * b]ot  upon  our  civilization  and  an  impacli- 

test  quite  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected.  A Qf  our  government.  The  immediate  duty  of 

tempts  were  undoubtedly  made  to  ,icli  the  country  lies  here  and  with  these  offenders  To 

to  terrorize  it  in  the  interests  of  the  » r ? q(  lbe  distract  tlie  attention  of  the  country  from  these 
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**  for  sale  a,  Brentanok.  37Avre,^W^  , ^ Theqnes-n  » » - — “"^a't  the  politician  of  today 

— matstiU  remains  is.  after  all,  the  cFUo.alon<^-sl,all  ^ u a meang  by  which  be  may  distract 

i -d  w„0n  CaDtain  Dreyfus  at  last  have  fair  plaj  ? 1 attention  of  the  American  people  from  his  sins 

II AIRMAN  BABCOCK,  of  the Lt  the  court  has  inquired  that  tbe  pnsonei  shall  1 He  is  just  now  seeking  that  means  in 

ss  rsax  tfs-tss  w 

^ THB  cost  of  empire. 

formed  and  put  upon  a proper  basis,  and  be  g, -anted  the  prisoner  of  Devil  s Island  i but  » bat  E Spectator,  writing  on  “The  Amer 

rests  with  the  Republican  party.  » rest,?  Is  the  victim  of  tlie  most  aud  I Colonies,”  utters  some  reflections  which 

- ~ and  corrupt  denial  of  i-Uce  fmobaWy  ver  X 


ests  witu  me  xveguo,.™.  c- -r-  of  the  rest?  is  me  view...  I ican  Colonies,  utters  some  inw™,,,  

, v r Me  and  corrupt  denial  of  justice  probably  ever  peipe  -a  laken  inlo  accoullt  by  our  own  ex- 

We  are  not  yet  inclined  to  believe  that  . ,q  * falnous  trial  of  modern  times  to  be  . ^ si)lce  ellt|lusiasm  instead  of  thouglit- 

CHAUNCEY  DEPEW  is  Mr.  PLATTS  choice  as^a^^  placed  at  the  disadvantage  of  every  disability  that  P^^  ^ goyel.ned  tlieir  superheated  minds. 

cessor  to  Edward  Murphy,  J ■,  , can  be  heaped  upon  him  at  his  second  trial  The  Spectator  believes  that  this  country  ought  to 

States  Senate.  Mr.  Depew  --uJdnoU^pe.l.aps,  ^Ued  to  acquit  him,  after  all.  the  ™eof£”Doi„es,  and  all  the  other  Spanish  ter- 

t believes 

rT^wruM  wrrn 

though  he  would  eontinue  to  preside  at  the  dist^ 


ice  oi  uuud  uu  a eventually  we  shall  be  able  to  govern  these 

...  t polonies  wisely  but  it  is  not  much  concerned  with 

though  lie  wouiu  ~ r™  ;- T u8efuiness  One  more  experiment  in  legislation  is  announce^  bl  and  well-informed  as  it  usually  is. 

button  of  the  spoils,  and  Ins  ^^““^0“  from  New  Zealand.  This  time  it  takes  toe, torm  of  that  'nt  of  tl  defec.s  of  onr  adnnn- 

a slate  system  of  old-age  Pf"s  >.  istrative  system  and  of  their ^ politic: 


rould  therefore  be  much  the  same  that  .1  is  a 8tate  8y8tem  of  old-age  pensions,  by  which  the  >t  > system  and  of  their  political  causes- 

. . . r„..  TTawaitis  a nrovision  for  vision  to 


IT  is  said  that  among  the  features  o'  me  reporz  ^ ^ ”iey  ,,ave  not  Inade  a sufficient  pro-  causes  bope  not  ^ there  and  not 

of  the  commission  appointed  bj  l . . • to  secui*e  themselves  against  want.  As  jet  y SZrypcta.tor'8  attitude  on  the 

devise  a government  for  Hawaii  is  a prolan  for  are  not  available  for  e, It-  ■neradicable.  The  Spectator  s ^ ^ 

a«sai«:r.S3;--s 

.“i'S .? Z ;» wSJ “f “ 

..win m-i, p.j- “ “ii,,”,,. u... -u.- u,., 1. 1,.."'1 ,,,,,,  »**  v-- 

the  signs  are  beginning  to  multiply  that  then  ^ ^ Qr  ghe  doe8  not  want  enough  food  and  ^e  Sj^cfa  o J ^ a ce,.lain  vivifying 

Of  power  is  short.  covering  in  old  age,  and  if  it  is  clear  that  any  one  *,0,,s-  ’ t through  devices  from  above, 

MR.  Richard  Croker  announces  that  he  is  tom  are  to  fs  very  difficult  work,  . we Z 

f mmm i 
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«...  oil-  "1»"  W 1-  1.  -»  “■ 

est  of  the  Democratic  party;  111  the  third  place  it  cialism.  time  a serious  burden  on  the. Treasury.  . •• 

was  in  behalf  of  Mayor  CARTER  Ha™,  who  ^ ^ mobs  of  South  Carolina  and  North  lastly,  the  colonies  are  in  want - ^ 

wimmmmmmmm 

eral  welfare.  The  war  has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  negroes  mous  Tlie  annual  cos  T]|e  c05t  of  die 

IvapFfTOR  Gfverat  Breckinridoe  has  given  were  enfranchised.  In  Mississippi  and  in  South  peace  ooting  is  a > » ^ijg  a|Uj  jn. 

sonr^reng  ^to.^T“t  tbe  manage-  Carolina  enfranchisement  has  been  practically  W«  CrU>*nt  i- 

„I  rsf  tiuvm’H's  cHimviic-n  and  against  currant  abolished  by  constitutional  provision.  Neverthe-  cidental  expen  nf  a little  more  ll':,n 

a O t ^dSnNl“  i..“Tn  i™«l  ft  is  an  inter-  less,  the  war  between  the  races  is  not  over  even  in  *7 .000.000  making  a toto!  of  » ^ tl,e 

e t in.,  fact  however  that  General  Breckinridge  those  Slates,  and  it  has  been  aggravated  by  the  ^31,000,000  The  cos  jsabout|30.000.0llb- 

toll;;"/  Igito coimnlnd  in  the  field,  al-  appointment  of  negro  Federal  officials,  much  to  apprd.iriation  for ^ ^ ought  U. 

though  he  now  suvs  that  he  was  practically  dis-  the  disgust  of  the  whites,  who  resent  what  they  No  military  am  100,000  men.  Tin 

nlicod  bv  an  order  directing  insjiectorR  in  tlie  call  “negro  rule.  There  is  no  good  reason  that  maintain  an  ai  my  o . {\  general  ex 

Held  to  report  di recti v to  the  Adjutant  General,  can  be  given  by  those  who  a-e  responsible  for  the  pay,  travelling,  tra»siwita  ^ - war,  ^ 

1 1 o w eiler^t  1 1 is  may  be.  il  is  a fact  worthy  of  the  appointment  of  negroes  for  thus  inciting  d slurb-  pen*. .0  he  army,  a . san,e  expe,^ 
serious  consideration  of  Congress,  when  tlie  subject  ance  of  the  peace.  They  are  to  blame,  as  all  men  about  $16,000,000.  <->n  l,n.  ^ ^ nnn.  fol.  ,l0t  oidj 


e subject 

of  army  reform  comes  before  it.  that  lxith  the 
Ins]M*et.or  General’s  department  and  the  Adjutant- 
General's  department  were  practically  broken  up 
by  the  sending  of  the  ollicers  connected  with  them 
into  tbe  Held.  These  departments  have  always 
insisted  abut  they  should  have  many  more  officers 


ance  of  the  peace.  They  are  to  blame,  as  all  men  about  ipib.uuu.uuu.  v/n . , ()qq.  for  not  1 

are  to  blame  who  do  not  deal  tactfully  with  the  would  amount  to  quite  •?o«.  • ’ }(V  four 

situations  confronting  them.  It  is  no  more  right  would  the  pay  of  the  troops  >e 7nV  wouhl  be  *s| 
to  appoint  a distasteful  negro  as  postmaster  in  the  but  the  cost  of  their  transpor  a 1 r0ftt  0f  sul 
South  than  it  is  right  to  appoint  a distasteful  white  creased  in  a much  greater  rat,°'  :llCrcased  f"" 
man  to  he  postmaster  in  the  North.  But,  a 1 1 this  sistence  for  the  army  woult  « ^ item  1 

barred,  so  long  as  the  government  is  within  its  $1,750,000  to  at  least  fc/,000, 


Google 
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quartermaster  s supplies  would  grow  from  $2  300 
000  to  quite  $10,000,000  for  several  years  to  come" 
and  lifter  that  to  at  least  *5, 000, 000.  There  would 
be  an  increase  of  expenditure  for  horses  alone  of 
about  $500,000,  and  of  at  least  $1,500,000  for  the 
medical  and  ordnance  departments  and  other  inci 
dentals.  This  estimate,  which  is  moderate  shows 
an  annual  increase  of  $64,000,000  for  army  ex- 
penses atone  if  the  army  be  increased  to  100  000 
while  the  additional  cost  of  new  fortifications  'new 
post  buildings,  quarters,  and  barracks, would  easily 
bring  this  up  to  $65,000,000.  But  it  is  very  well 
understood,  even  by  those  who  are  talking  of  in- 
creasing the  army  to  100,000  men,  thatsucira  force 
would  not  begin  to  be  adequate  to  the  demands  of 
the  new  colonies  for  their  defence  and  for  service 
at  home,  and  that  an  army  of  at  least  250,000  men 
will  be  necessary  for  these  purposes,  including  the 
maintenance  of  peace  at  home;  and  the  statesman 
who  is  counting  the  cost  of  annexation  and  ex- 
pansion, if  there  be  such  a statesman  in  the  coun- 
try, would  be  imprudent  to  estimate  for  an  an- 
nual increase  of  the  army  budget  of  less  than 
$100,000,000. 

As  to  the  navy,  we  shall,  in  the  first  place,  bo 
obliged  to  count  on  an  expenditure  of  at  least 
$100,000,000  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  it  into  the 
rank  of  first-class  "fighting  fleets,”  and  instead  of 
appropriating  from  $9,000,000  to  $13,000,000  annu- 
ally for  the  purpose  of  increasing  it,  Congress  will 
be  obliged  to  appropriate  from  $30,000,000  to  $50, 
000,000  if  we  are  to  catch  up  with  European  gov- 
ernments. Even  then  they  will  be  obliged  to  halt 
for  us  if  we  are  to  arrive  speedily  at  their  state  of 
preparation.  The  annual  cost  of  the  British  navy 
is  about  $115,000,000,  and  that  of  the  French  navy 
about  $57,000,000.  We  shall  be  lucky  if  we  get  off 
with  an  expenditure  for  the  navy  of  less  than 
$60,000,000  a year  in  excess  of  the  expenditures  of 
1897. 

After  this  war  we  shall  have  to  reckon  on  large 
additions  to  our  civil  list,  which  will  be  made  ne- 
cessary by  our  new  colonies.  They  must  be  gov- 
erned, and  governed  thoroughly  and  expensively, 
if  they  are  to  be  governed  well.  The  cost  of  a 
colonial  service  must  be  largely  matter  of  con- 
jecture. It  depends  on  the  intelligence  of  Con- 
gress; and  we  are  painfully  aware  that  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  the  government  is  not  inclined  to 
expend  the  public  money  merely  where  it  is  needed. 
Congressmen  are  always  desirous  that  it  shall  go 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good — to  them;  that 
is,  where  their  constituents  may  get  a share, 
whether  government  receives  a return  for  its  ex- 
penditure or  not.  We  are  assuming,  however, 
that  in  time  circumstances,  which  are  likely  to  be 
delicate  on  distant  frontiers,  will  compel  the  estab- 
lishment of  a good  colonial  service,  and  in  that 
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lminv  “it  C°l0n-eS  “ th0Se  which  are  »ow  stimu- 
i make  „ , ‘muginatlous  of  our  politicians  would 
' side  of  ,"oat  ‘“Significant  showing  on  the  other 
side  of  he  ledger.  Of  this  we  may  be  sure,  that 
the  further  we  go  in  this  predatory  scheme  the 
more  surely  will  we  realize  that  empire  in  our 

line  and  for  us  will  be  a useless  extravagance  on 
account  of  whose  burdens  our  descendants  will  de- 
ride us,  for  they  will  consider  annexation  and  ex- 
pansion as  the  political  and  economic  follies  of  the 
a.  salary  the  opening  of  which  glowed 
"it*1  the  hope  of  democracy. 

THE  SULTAN’S  FRIEND. 

The  German  Emperor  is  a remarkably  clever 
man.  Slowly  it  is  being  recognized  that  the  Kaiser 
is  no  laughing  matter;  that  beneath  his  rhetoric 
and  extravagances  there  lie  a purpose  as  cool  and 
a statesmanship  as  bold  and  far-seeing  as  Ca- 
vour‘8  or  Disraeli’s.  Russian  diplomacy  is  not 
more  effective  in  its  slow  perseverance  than  are 
the  Kaiser’s  rattling  strokes  of  policy. 

Look  only  at  the  fruits  of  his  policy  in  the  Near 
East.  It  was  Germany  that  made  the  Concert 
nugatory;  it  was  with  German  arms  and  under  the 
instruction  of  German  officers  that  the  Turks  de- 
feated the  Greeks  in  the  spring  of  1897;  and  only 
the  other  day  it  was  Germany,  alone  of  all  the 
European  powers  that  count,  that  refused  to  join 
in  bundling  the  Turkish  soldiers  out  of  Crete. 
The  last  act  of  friendship  was  still  to  come.  His 
most  Protestant  Majesty  visited,  in  person,  the  au- 
thor of  the  Armenian  massacres,  embraced  him  as 
an  ally  and  a brother,  and  handed  in  his  bill  for 
services  rendered.  It  was  honored  not  only  iu 
such  thanks  and  compliments  as  the  ruler  of  the 
Faithful  had  never  yet  bestowed  on  a European 
prince,  but  in  solider  payment.  The  abode  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin  was  made  over  as  a free  gift,  to  be 
placed,  by  the  Kaiser,  in  charge  of  the  German 
Catholics.  Railway  and  harbor  concessions  that 
had  waited  years  for  official  favor  were  granted 
by  special  irades.  German  trade  was  given  ex- 
clusive advantages,  and  arrangements  were  made 
for  welcoming  German  colonists  in  the  Sultan’s 
domains. 

What  are  the  net  results?  The  Sultan  is  reha- 
bilitated. He  has  a protector  pledged  to  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  not  to  be 
swerved  by  sentimentalism  from  the  policy  of  self-  < 
interest.  His  frontier  iS  strengthened  against  j 
Russian  advance  by  the  German  railroad  that  is 
to  join  the  Sea  of  Marmora  with  the  Persian  Gulf. 

He  can  snap  his  fingers  at  Europe  and  all  its  con-  < 
certs.  He  has  an  assured  international  position.  ] 
For  Germany  the  benefits  are  more  tangible.  1 
The  new  lines  that  are  to  be  built  from  the  Per-  1 


i ? German  government  would  have  left 
; ll°  1 '*  F,;e"cl,1  'minster  al  Peking  to  demand  com- 
pensation for  tbe  murder  of  the  German  mission- 

bin?'  irT  ie  KalSer  acted  otl,e,'wise-  He  took  upon 
luniself  the  protection  of  bis  own  subjects,  and 
seized  a portion  of  Chinese  territory  by  way  of  in- 
demnity. He  refused  to  admit  that  German  sub- 
jects could  be  under  tbe  control  of  any  govern- 
iiient  but  that  of  Berlin.  As  in  tbe  Far  East,  so  in 
the  Near  East.  Speaking  at  Jerusalem  to  a body 
of  German  Catholics,  tbe  Kaiser  said,  with  unmis- 
takable agn.hcance : " Whenever  one  of  you  needs 
my  protection,  I am  here.  Let  him  come  to  me 
no  matter  what  Ins  creed  may  be.  Happily  the 
German  Empire  is  in  a position  to  afford  its  sub- 
jects  abroad  effective  protection.” 

By  those  words  France  is  stripped  of  her  patri- 
mony in  the  Levant.  The  nationalization  of  the 
missions  in  China  led  directly  to  Kiaocliau.  In 
the  Ottoman  Empire  it  may  have  results  not  dis- 
similar. 

IMPERIALISM  AND  THE  SENATE. 

It  was  the  Home  Market  Club  of  Boston,  of  all 
bodies  in  the  world,  that  described  the  prospect  of 
our  making  ourselves  responsible  for  the  future  of 
the  Philippines  as  “appalling.”  No  wonder.  There 
is  no  doubt  that  when  there  was  laid  down  in  the 
protocol  a clause  reserving  to  the  United  States  the 
occupancy  of  Manila  pending  the  conclusion  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  which  should  determine  the  con- 
trol, disposition,  and  government  of  the  Philip 
pines,  the  President  had  not  made  up  his  mind 
what  the  country  wanted  in  respect  to  those  isl- 
ands, and  was  waiting  for  light.  The  question  was 
purposely  left  in  the  air  by  the  language  of  the 
protocol.  But  it  was  not  left  so  much  in  the  air 
that  it  may  not  fairly  be  said  that  the  language  of 
the  protocol  did  not  include  the  demand  for  the 
whole  archipelago,  and  that  this  demand  is  an  en- 
largement of  its  terms. 

However  that  may  be,  it  was  plain  that  the 
President  was  waiting  for  light  upon  public  opin- 
ion, and  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  whence 
he  derived  that  estimate  of  public  opinion  which 
led  him,  a fortnight  ago,  to  spring  upon  the  peace 
commission  the  demand  for  all  the  Philippines. 
Because  many  of  “the  men  of  light  and  leading” 
in  this  country  had  already  been  heard  from,  and 
the  weight  of' their  opinion  was  against  the  ac- 
quisition. Evidence  has  accumulated  that  the 
policing  of  the  islands  would  cost  more  than  their 
whole  trade  could  possibly  come  to;  that  they 
would  make  us  uot  less  but  more  vulnerable  in 
case  of  foreign  complications,  which,  moreover,  tbe 
possession  of  them  would  invite;  that  we  should 
have  to  begin  our  operations  in  them  by  giving  a 
beating  to  our  “allies,”  on  whose  account  we  were 


event  we  fancy  that  its  cost  will  be  a good  deal 
larger  than  the  present  cost  of  our  foreign  service, 
which  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $1,700,000.  The 
cost  of  our  diplomatic  service  must  also  increase 
with  new  international  complications,  and  this  in- 
crease together  with  the  cost  of  the  colonial  service 
will  certainly  amount  to  $3,000,000. 

Thus  we  have  at  once  an  annual  increase  of  ex- 
penditures for  colonial  defence  and  government  of 
the  very  considerable  amount  of  $163,000,000.  The 
calculations  on  which  this  estimate  is  based  are 
necessarily  crude,  but  the  result  may  be  depended 
upon  to  be  well  within  the  sum  which  the  posses- 
sion of  distant  colonies  will  add  to  the  cost  of  gov- 
ernment. Moreover,  this  great  sum  must  be  raised 
by  direct  taxation;  for  the  extension  of  the  free- 
trade  principle  to  these  colonies — the  principle 
which  obtains  between  the  States — will  deprive  the 
government  of  a main  source  of  its  customs  rev- 
enue. We  cannot  levy  a customs  duty  on  the 
products  of  our  own  country.  But  in  ordinary 
years  raw  sugar  pays  us  more  than  $50,000,000 
in  revenue,  while  tobacco  pays  us  from  $10,- 
000,000  to  $15,000,000.  Are  the  sugars  of  Cuba, 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Philippines,  and  Hawaii  to  come 
in  free,  and  the  tobacco  and  cigars  of  the  West 
Indies  and  the  Philippines  to  be  untaxed  at  the 
threshold  of  the  country?  Certainly,  if  the  coun- 
tries in-  which  these  products  are  produced  are  to 
become  part  of  the  United  States.  Here  then  we 
have  at  least  $60,000,000  to  be  added  to  the  amount 
which  the  colonies  will  actually  cost,  making  in 
all  something  like  $223,000,000  that  must  be  raised 
every  year  by  direct  taxation,  in  addition  to  the 
present  ordinary  expenses  of  the  government, 
which  are  supposed  to  be  enormously  extravagant. 
We  repeat  that  this  great  sum  must  be  raised  by 
direct  taxation,  because  we  assume  that  in  due 
time  our  politicians  will  come  to  understand  that 
expansion  and  protection  cannot  go  together.  But 
this  is  a subject  for  future  consideration.  We 
rest  content  at  present  with  showing  that  the  cost 
of  empire  is  as  splendid  as  empire  itself.  We 
might  go  further,  and  point  out  that  the  returns 


Sian  Gulf  to  Scutari  and  from  Bagdad  to  the 
Mediterranean  will  give  to  Germany  the  com- 
mercial supremacy  of  Asia  Minor.  The  banks 
and  railroads  of  Palestine  and  Syria  are  already 
largely  in  German  hands,  and  more  German  set- 
tles are  to  be  found  there  than  iu  the  whole  of 
Greater  Germany.  The  Emperor's  visit  has  laid 
the  foundations  of  a German  empire  in  the  Near 
East. 

It  has  done  more  than  that.  The  Catholic  Cen- 
tre is  the  determinating  party  in  the  Reichstag.  It 
holds  the  balance  between  the  Right  and  the  Left, 
and  its  support  or  opposition  is  always  of  first  im- 
portance. The  Kaiser  has  now  laid  it  under  ob- 
ligations that  must  rally  it  to  his  domestic  policy. 
To  present  to  the  Pope,  in  the  name  of  the  German 
Catholics,  the  abode  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  was  a 
master-stroke.  It  pleased  and  gratified  the  Vatican, 
and  made  it  impossible  for  Leo  XIII.  to  resent  the 
snub  afterwards  administered  to  French  pretensions 
in  Asia  Minor. 

The  protectorate  over  all  Catholics  in  the  Orient, 
French  or  otherwise,  has  been  for  many  centuries 
one  of  the  privileges  of  France  as  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  Church.  It  was  reaffirmed  by  the  Pope 
just  before  the  Kaiser  started  for  Constantinople. 
The  protectorate  brings  with  it  something  more 
than  a moral  prestige.  The  missionaries  receive 
their  credentials  from  Paris,  and  in  case  of  need 
apply  to  the  French  minister  at  Constantinople. 
All  negotiations  between  the  Sultan  and  the  Pope 
are  carried  on  through  his  office.  Catholics  iu  the 
Orient,  no  matter  of  what  nationality,  no  matter 
whether  they  are  missionaries,  pilgrims,  or  trav- 
ellers, have  been  used  to  look  upon  France  as  their 
protector.  In  this  way  a position  of  commanding 
influence  was  within  reach  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, not  only  in  the  Ottoman  Empire,  but  in 
China,  where  it  likewise  held  the  post  of  guardian 
over  the  lives  and  property  of  all  Catholics. 

The  Germans,  of  late  years,  have  been  bent  on 
underlining  this  authority.  The  tale  of  their  ef- 
forts is  interesting,  but  too  long  to  relate.  Their 
success  was  shown  by  the  affair  of  Kiao-ehau.  Ten 


asked  to  take  them ; that  we  had  no  means  of  ad- 
ministering distant  possessions,  and  were  not  likely 
to  come  at  once  into  possession  of  any  good  ones; 
that  the  holding  of  the  Philippines  would  be  a vio- 
lent contradiction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Independence  that  governments  derive 
their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  gov- 
erned ; that  it  would  be  a direct  violation  or  a petti- 
fogging evasion  of  our  pledge  that  the  war  with 
Spain  was  uot  undertaken  with  a view  to  conquest; 
and  finally  that  the  islands,  instead  of  promising 
any  benefit,  threatened  grave  injuries,  material, 
political,  and  moral,  to  the  United  States. 

These  considerations  were  making  their  way, 
unopposed  by  any  argument  on  the  other  side. 
Undoubtedly  it  seemed  that  the  opposition  to 
imperialism  was  increasing  and  prevailing,  when 
the  American  commissioners  startled  their  coun- 
trymen, not  less  than  the  Spaniards,  by  demand- 
ing all  the  Philippines.  The  demand  was  appar- 
ently the  result  of  the  President's  Western  trip. 
As  he  journeyed  he  came  near  Indianapolis,  and 
“suddenly  there  shined  round  about  him  a light.” 
But  the  demand  had  no  sooner  been  made  as  a 
consequence  of  this  illumination  than  many  and 
clear  voices  were  raised  in  protest  from  the  Presi- 
dent’s own  party.  In  his  long  political  life  Sen- 
ator Hoar  has  not  done  himself  more  honor  than 
by  his  manly  and  patriotic  denunciation.  And  his 
protest  was  followed  by  others  not  less  weighty, 
from  Republicans  not  less  important. 

It  is  long  since  intelligent  Americans  bad  cause 
to  repeat  Webster's  congratulation,  “It  is  fortu- 
nate that  there  is  a Senate  of  the  United  States.” 
But  just  now  they  can  heartily  re-echo  that  sen- 
timent, and  add  their  congratulations  that  the 
power  of  the  President  to  make  treaties  is  limit- 
ed by  the  proviso  that  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  concur.  It  seems  inconceivable  that  such 
a concurrence  can  be  obtained  for  a treaty  annex- 
ing the  Philippines,  since  opposition  to  expansion 
may  already  be  called  a doctrine  of  the  Democratic 
party  with  much  more  confidence  than  expansion 
can  be  called  a doctrine  of  the  Republican  party. 
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sec0ND  ZIONIST  CONGRESS. 

THE  St'1''*'1  „„  ^ninved  1 One  year 

What  a birthday  party  Zioiist  emigres;,  Dr. 

=^SfeS2Ssr|s 

s^SSsSSfSElli 

fggggpfa 

3^^§SS£SS“E'; 

ill  lewrv  touched  into  me  uy  . d_to  the  land  of  our 

ibHn  n'a« 

month  ago  was Lf  iimfied'in  the  scope  of  its  dchbMatio“S. 

tv  as  to  the  outcome,  «“  „0tunwisely  refrained 

quences,  that  the  Russian  “ tearfui  lest  their 

from  public  parttctjmtt'  n n o{  tlie  Jewish  nation 
eagerness  to  assist  in  the  re  s over  alert  officials. 

might  appear  treasonable  in  tliejngb^  ^^  ^ ^ for  eTe 

One  year  had  changed  all  this  ^ ^ flrjJ[  congress  a 

the  sun  had  set  on  the  lhe  farthest  ends  of  the  earth, 
message  had  gone  forth  0 bl„  flir  from  being  an  in- 
telling  that  this  “iSbut  the  niodern  and  popular 
ternational  conap'rticy.  as  ,lim— the  undying  aspiro- 
trof  :SS  remnants  of  a people  to  put  an  end 


BEVKK8K. 

OHVKBSK.  „n/iA«n  710NIST  CONGRESS. 

COMMEMORATIVE  *™A^J“lbe  nations, . . . and  bring  them  Into  their  own  land. 

.Behold,  I wl«  tahe  the  children  o «ra  ^ o(  tbe 
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to  long  centuries  of  sore  ^™™U^^r^he^XdshTnd 
lessness  by  J«W  ‘ ^ "Joined  to  respectful 
if  one  year  ago  tne  scoruti  which  a “ merce- 

silence  by  the  di8.nitf  like  unto  Arthurian 

nary  lot  pledged  their  « the  would-be 

knights,  to  the  pursuit  of  an  ideal j^Ud  ^ atatea- 

Tna^whhThieh  these  idealists  had  set  about  the 

r«h°tfre;Se^ 

of  wavering  or “1  year  Zionism  had  felt  and 
sented  by  the  oomml  8 (lill  llmt  the  number  of 

or^d^Rons^for^ally  nUied  wdlimlie  cimse  hinl^imi'ini^^ 

alA  millions  of  an- 


happy  Jewish  dwellers  whom^mly  the' promise  of  Hoi 

Koumnnia.and  Gahcia  alone .irhoB.  ^ y lbe  lougll  of  ly 
release  from  «»««"  g?  comfortingly  and  eucour-  s m 

danl  measure  nt  the  ^ frjendly  sympathy  of  de 

Zionism  has  not  merely  g»‘“  arrested  the  attention  of 
the  Christian  w?rld,  but  eve  Nq  more  watchful  hi. 

some  of  Europe’s  crowned  neaua.  reg9  than  a tin 

listener  followed  the  proceed'  g b(,eu  fnlru8ted  by  ch 

certain  visitor  who  is  kn^  wmiam  ot  Germany,  with  the  In 
liis  royal  master,  Emp  t],e  congress  in  all  >ts 

duty  of  preparing  a rep™1  , day  ”f  the  congress,  tn 
many-sidedness.  Aga,»,  on  the  In  ^ t ot  tlie  con-  m 

Dr.  Herzl,  in  his  official  capacity  ^ ^ guUan  o{  a 

gress,  sent  a message  oI  S j |,;s  accession  to  the  in 
Turkey  in  honor  of  the  cut  bint  Faithful  im-  hi 

throne^  to  which  the;’Co,,, am, ,der|Of  ttal“*gh  cba  t, 

mediately  replied,  hy  the  liar  3 “ arcd  with  the  ordi-  I 

berlain,  in  terms  mcist  gent  as  PwiU  doubters  now  s 

narily  barren  phrases  of  dndom y baTe  likew.Be  sue-  u 

urge  that  W tlhe  m and  ADam  r sentiment  r 

cumbed  to  the  blanthshn  ents  of  the  poetry  We  c 

which  are  oft  decried  a vulers  may  some  day  east  r 

prefer  to  recall  that  hear two ruler ^ >f  the  ] 

the  decisive  vote  ln  'be  { j|B  situation,  as  well  as 

Eastern  question.  By  r«  “ Y'  lms  been  happily  named  i 
its  natural  endowments  Palestine  1 as^^  ^ PI  ^ , 

The  Gateway  of  the  East.  • i(,  The  Turks? 

and  tightly  barred.  Who  sb  l V£  <a  ,be  genius  of 

They  lack  the  gift  of  in  tiat  ve  ^ ,rained  to  follow 
enterprise  They  must  be  ta  g 1 d be  opened  by 
whither  others  have  led-  Sl'Ml  t e proposition  is  tin- 
one  of  the  European  Pli0''c'Br?...di"ement  an  invincible 
thinkable;  against  •“fjKSui.y  itself.  Shall 

concert  of  the  nations  would  spcedi  y ^ which  lias 

it  not  be  left  to  the  Jews  t,  P d against  the 

never  been  widely  opened  since  lUute  of 

outcasts  of  Judies?  _ nati0nal  supremacy,  will 

ambition  for  tempoial  p Palestine  lie  nt  one  and  tlie 

Lmfdn.rtlie’ simplest  and  the  noblest  solution  doneof 

S£  ymek  i'^for'although1  the  delegates^  werr^.iionijnally  jCiim 

- 

rian  gress  has  justly  btL  { r a„  the  Sunday  prior  to 
SS  the^ctui^nssembling  of  tl'«  impio- 


, ,mna  the  reverse  of  the  congress  meda  . 

is  engraved  upon  the  commemorative  medal,  part 

How  proud  'ye  jnere  oil  ch  Jewish  Zlouls,  and 

ly  because  designed  by  , t of  rare  and  ssv 

struck  OH  in  the  mint  of  France^  t^^  so  grapl 
in g grace  anno  Dreyius),  7ionism 1 The  Genius  of 

ically  inuslratcMhc  purp  U)  ,,,e  sun  of  promise 

History  P°‘nttB  w,  s of  Zion  beyond  the  sea,  nod  18  evi- 
rising  over  the  lull  tvnical  Jewish  family  to  beed 

dently  bent  tip™  «r?mg  »•  fftlher  ,eans  heavily  upon 
the  summons  of  destiny,  bol  ot  i,is  peoples  lot; 

his  travelling-stuff,  the  trag  breast . some  young 

the  mother  holds  an  inf  [1telf0iic1cs  of  all  beiolicn  the  reso- 
children  are  neat  J of  tbe  vision  before  them, 

lution  to  follow  the  bid' ding  o : ^ spleudid  demonstra- 

Wednesday  evening  WIR  «f  Dr  HePrzi.  A hundred  or 
tion  in  honor  of  the  railroad  station  for  hours  in 

more  delegates  waned  the  a.lio^  ^ * 


tbe  Irani  iuliniranin  nn  b,s  pnrt  'l|."  b..  *''.j  J ^ „„ 

H,cTli’my  scSvcmh  Jhapier  of  the  Prophet  Ezekiel,  which 


have  agreed  in  advance  upon -""i  , e i,  Dr. 
tation.  Master  of  bewildered  by  the  Babel-like 

Herzl  was  for  a moment  “imps  the  only  occasion 

storm  of  greetings..  , , lisnf"  of  the  delegates  was 
upon  which  the  pojyg  “Agll  yolaptik,  was  the  offi- 
noticeable.  German.  French  were  heard  on  ev- 

cial  language,  hut  Hebrew  and  scents  of  Russian 

ery  hand,  varied  b>  the  „ . Dulch,  Italian,  and 

Polish,  Roumnuiaii  Ambic  Engl  ^ ^ few  dekgates 
Turkish, most  or  nl  i of  jl“cbT^  followlng  dnys-Thurs. 
spoke  with  equal  lam'tty,  * 0Tcr  t0  a multi- 

dny,  Friday,  aud  a c on  the  impoitant  goes- 

Hide  of  Preliminary  confere  o^  ,d  aPrise,  ”bafe- 

wascogntzavd  of  tl^many  d^ereuces  to  he  healed  prior 

iug,  which  afforded  l.'?dtel’et8was  tbe  twenty-sixth  day  of 
Ziou  in  Basle  assembled.  b,  annual  commemora. 

August,  the  feast  of  bt.  Jticque  , ^s  the  holiday 

I tion  of  the  llpdtb”a'{'be  mrating-plac^of  the  congrea,  tbe 
; procession  tled  Dv  tne  mte  b h tbe  biue  and  wuiW 
f grotesquely  attired  Doe  1 - frnm  tbe  bnlconj 

v flag  of  Zion  unfurled  fertile  h.sttimHochdieJm)  , 

a of  the  Stadt-Casi no, and  slmute  a^  vjsibly  moyed  by  this 
s “ Hocli  die  Zionisten  presi(ientiiJ  addre  s 

le  their  delermiiaUon  tS°l.«lp  "'tefy  .ynngogn*  °<  ‘"‘j 

to 

o-  shrine!  Since  last  Uie  pilgnm  ^ . n0  altar  b»d 

O-  their  prayert  in  the  Temple  of ! tl te  Most  » g togethcr 
n sheltered  such  a body  of  woislupp««.  ^ w)lot  r„pi 
iii  literally  from  the  four  corners  of  tl  Whnt  fervent  llianks^ 
■u-  devotion!  What  tearful  entreaty  1 d n0  confustoa 

1.0  giving!  Within  these  walls  thete  re  g ^ u,c  swert 
of  tongues,  for  the  speech  of  thfM  bogl3  thundered 
singers  in  Israel  lived  again  Hov  declaration  of 


of  tongues,  ioi  T TTf,w  these  hosts  uiuu»v. 

singers  in  Israel  lived  again.  H w ^ decU,at,0n  o 
forth  the  Sliemang  I ■ Tn, linctively  the  congrogat  n 

“iss'«sa  i •»- 


UKOUB  OF  llELKUATES  AT  T1IE  ZIONIST  tONUKESS,  11ASLE. 
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A I T11E  SECOND  ZIONIST  CONGRESS,  BASLE,  SWITZERLAND— SPEAKING  FROM  THE  TRIBUNK 


stood  with  bowed  head  before  the  holy  scroll  of  the  Law; 
and  as  the  “Vorbeter”  chanted  in  a soft  minor  strain 
such  passages  as  “ Have  Thou  mercy  on  Zion,  for  it  is  the 
house  of  our  life,”  strong  men  covered  their  faces  and 
silently  wept. 

I must  forbear  to  dwell  upon  the  actual  proceedings  of 
the  congress,  and  can  do  no  more  than  make  the  briefest 
mention  of  the  chief  features  of  those  eventful  days. 
These  were,  though  perhaps  not  in  the  order  of  their  im- 
portance— first,  the  scenes  of  enthusiasm  which  were  en- 
acted at  the  close  of  the  inaugural  address  of  Herzl,  and 
the  incomparably  fine  review  of  the  past  year  in  Jewry 
by  Dr.  Nordau;  second,  the  masterly  summary  of  the  aims 
of  Zionism,  in  which  Professor  Maudelstamm,  the  eminent 
oculist  of  Kiev,  proved  the  nearest  task  of  Zionism  to  be 
the  upbuilding  of  the  physical  and  moral  life  of  the  Jewish 
people  as  the  first  step  on  the  way  to  self-government; 
third,  the  tumultuous  receptions  again  and  again  accord- 
ed Bernard  Lazare,  the  French  litterateur  who  paved  the 
way  for  the  revision  of  the  Dreyfus  case  by  burrowing 
out  tile  proofs  of  the  illegality  of  the  trial  and  placing 
them  in  the  hands  of  Scheurer-Kestner  and  Emile  Zola— 
these  scenes  reaching  a climax  on  the  day  following  the 
adjournment  of  the  congress,  when  the  confession  and 
suicide  of  Colonel  Henry  were  announced;  fourth,  the 
joyous  acclaim  witii  which  the  congress  hailed  the  read- 
ing of  the  Czar’s  proposal  to  call  a conference  of  the 
powers,  to  the  end  that  the  peaceful  offices  of  arbitration 
be  substituted  for  the  cruel  arbitraments  of  war— the 
congress  coupling  with  these  congratulations  the  heart- 
felt prayer  that  the  proposed  conference  deal  in  a spirit 
of  wisdom  and  justice  with  the  affairs  of  the  afflicted 
Jews,  and  further  the  return  to  their  ancestral  home; 
fifth,  the  admirable  paper,  by  Dr.  Motzkin.  based  upon 
personal  study  and  painstaking  investigation,  showing 
that  the  Holy  Land,  provided  its  resources  were  prop- 
erly developed,  could  again  be  made  to  supp>rt.  a 
population  of  millions;  sixth,  the  FeM-Commen  of  Mon- 
day night  arranged  by  the  young  Zionists  of  Basle,  at 
which,  in  true  German  student  fashion,  goblets  of  Pal- 
estinian wine  were  emptied,  amid  the  singing  of  tuneful 
Zion  songs  in  classic  Hebrew  by  a thousand  voices,  and 
the  presentation  of  some  simple  plays,  portraying  side  by 
side  the  helpless,  wailing  Jews  of  the  old  Zion  ami  the 
sturdy, contented  husbandmen  of  Zion  the  new;  seventh, 
the  high  order  of  the  post- prandial  oratory  at  the  luncheon 
of  Tuesday,  given  in  honor  of  the  representatives  of  the 
press,  upon  which  occasion  Dr  Herzl,  who  is  editor  of  the 
Neue  Freie  Pretue  of  Vienna,  proudly  stated  that  his  hook 
calling  attention  to  the  “ Judenelend  ” the  world  over  was 
put  forth  as  the  work  of  a journalist,  for  lie  conceived  the 
office  of  journalism  was  to  speak  of  the  wrongs  of  to-day 
in  order  that  they  might  he  righted  on  the  morrow;  eighth, 
the  matchless  dignity  and  beauty  of  that  early  Wednesday 
morning  hour  when,  after  a practically  continuous  day  and 
night  silting.  Dr,  Herzl  brought  the  congress  to  a close 
with  the  words:  “Zionism  is  both  a mournful  necessity  and 
a glorious  ideal.  We  are  to  journey  henceforth  along 


STADT-C ASINO  AT  BASLE,  WHERE  THE  CONGRESS  MKT. 


new  paths;  Judaism  is  about  to  set  out  upon  a moral  pil- 
grimage. Whither  shall  the  way  lead?.  . . . Let  us  hope 
for  better  and  brighter  days!” — cheers  and  sobs  dying  in 
men’s  throats  as  they  beheld  the  first  ray  of  the  dawning 
day  fall  prophetically  upon  the  noble  countenance  of 
their  loved  leader,  and  light  up  a large  map  of  the  land  of 
promise  hanging  overhead. 

The  results  of  the  congress— who  can  accurately  foresee 
at  this  early  hour?  We  may,  howbeit,  confidently  declare 
that  a tremendous  uplift  has  been  given  to  the  cause  by 
the  second  Zionist  congress.  For  one  thing,  Zionism  has  re- 
solved that  the  immigration  of  foreign  Jews  into  Palestine 
shall  not  be  abetted  or  countenanced  as  long  as  the  restrict- 
ive and  prohibitive  laws  be  not  repealed  from  the  statute- 


books.  Zionism  will  not  sanction  or  even  tolerate  further 
evasion ; Jews  shall  not  smuggle  or  beg  their  way  back  into 
Palestine.  We  shall  wait  until  we  can  return  with  head 
erect  and  the  firm  step  of  men  knowing  ami  cherishing 
their  rights.  We  can  wait  a little  longer,  for  who  will 
denv  to  the  long-suffering  house  of  Israel  the  possession  of 
the  virtue  of  patience?  Again,  acting  upon  the  report  of 
n committee  headed  by  Professor  Gottheil  of  Columbia 
University,  and  president  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Zionists,  the  second  Zionist  congress  emphasized  the  fun- 
damental principle  that  Zionism  shall  take  no  account  of 
the  differences  touching  the  religious  beliefs  and  practices 
of  its  adherents.  We  hope  to  teach  the  world  a lesson  in 
the  true  meaning  of  toleration;  the  most  rigidly  orthodox 
shall  not  he  hindered  in  the  performance  of  Jewish  rites 
and  ceremonies  as  he  understands  them;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  largest  freedom  shall  be  allowed 
such  as  reject  the  olden  forms  and  customs  of 
Judaism.  Last,  the  establishment  by  the  con- 
gress of  the  Jewish  Colonial  Bank  at  London, 
with  a preliminary  capitalization  of  ten  mill- 
ion dollars,  shows  that,  whenever  needed,  the 
means  will  be  forth -coming  with  which  to 
consummate  the  plans  of  Zionism.  One -tenth 
of  the  aforementioned  sum  had  already  come 
to  hand  unsolicited  from  the  very  slender  purses 
of  the  Russo -Jewish  working  classes.  Large 
sums  will  surely  be  at  the  disposal  of  the  cause 
when  such  as  are  favored  and  prosperous 
among  the  Jews  will  awaken  to  the  understand- 
ing of  the  grandeur  of  the  Zionist  movement. 

“ Ubi  belie,  ibi  patria!”  Ilow  the  world  de- 
spises such  as  cling  to  this  maxim,  “ Whereso- 
ever I am  prosperous  shall  be  my  home”!  Shall 
the  Jew  forever  be  expected  to  moan  in  tones 
of  resignation.  “ Ubi  male,  ibi  patria”?  Shall 
there  be  no  pity  for  such  as  cry  out  from  the 
depth  of  their  misery  and  suffering,  “ Where 
I am  hated  and  wronged  cannot  be  meant  to 
be  my  father-land”?  “Let  us  go  back  to  our 
home,  to  our  fathers’  land,”  has  become  the  new 


rely  the  world  will  godspeed 
with  love  and  helpfulness  the  aims  of  the  Jews, 
who,  after  centuries  of  exile,  turn  with  long- 
ing, aching  hearts  to  Zion. 

Rev.  Stephen  S.  Wise, 

Secretary  for  the  Euglioli  Languuge  of  the  Second  Zionist  Congress. 

THANKSGIVING  FOR  ALL. 

NOVEMBER  24,  1898. 

Let  all  the  nations  of  the  earth  on  this  Thanksgiving  day 
Unite  in  one  grand  swelling  hymn,  and  grateful  homage 
pay 

For  all  the  mercies  of  the  year,  and  blessings  unsur- 
passed. 

Which  have  relieved  the  meed  of  war  by  which  we’ve 
been  harassed. 

Let  Johnny  Bull  rejoice  that  he  now  after  many  years 
Of  an  estrangement  kept  alive  by  bickerings  and  jeers 
With  Uncle  Sam  is  friends  again,  and  that  across  the  sea 
Their  hands  once  more  arc  firmly  clasped  in  perfect  amity. 
And  let  the  Cossack  folk  rejoice  that  in  these  latter  days 
A light  has  dawned  upon  the  mind  that  regulates  their 
ways, 

For  he  who  .seeks  the  reign  of  peace  cannot  be  very  far 
From  substituting  love  for  hate  in  cold  Siberia. 

And  let  the  Teuton  race  rejoice  that  lie  whose  destiny 
Has  placed  him  on  a lofty  throne  in  glorious  majesty 
Has  lived  throughout  another  year,  and  in  its  tedious 
length 

Done  nothing  to  impair  at  all  his  people’s  wondrous 
strength. 

And  ancient  France,  now  fallen  low,  let  even  France  re- 
joice, 

However  humbled  be  her  pride,  or  strident  he  her  voice, 
That  though  she’s  murdered  justice,  and  is  full  of  shame 
and  dread, 

The  fact  of  Zola  proves  at  least  her  conscience  is' not  dead. 
And  as  for  Spain— poor  walloped  Spain! — she  too  may 
join  the  hymn; 

For  though  her  power’s  broken,  and  her  glories  all  are 
dim, 

She’s  lost  her  chiefest  troubles  in  her  mutineering  lands, 
And  knows  at  last  beyond  all  doubt  exactly  where  she 
stands. 

And  Uncle  Sam?  Well,  rather!  He  should  fairly  bellow 
praise 

Until  the  very  skies  are  rent,  and  all  the  heavens  raise. 
For  Dewey,  Hobson,  Sampson,  Clark,  and  all  their  gal- 
lant crew, 

For  men  who  stood  behind  the  guns,  the  grimy  stokers 
too; 

For  heroes  on  the  hill  side,  and  for  heroes  in  the  vale, 
With  blood  to  shed  and  grit  to  show  before  the  shotted 
hail; 

For  strong  and  sturdy  men  at  home  whose  hearts  were 
in  the  cause 

To  fight  for  Justice  till  twas  won  and  give  the  Tyrant 
pause!  John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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“or^inT^  'AaV h’ic-U1  somf'lio w '"““^fVere  w^pwk  at  greater £ngthof 

se=ss?:::s==k 

‘“"XorVeatot  hewi'ped  his  peu  on  b,s  - 

white  sleeve^  wri,er  wll0  is,  among 

S£S?»5S3S 

i?rPeV;or^;orna~ 

until  ft  has  now  eight  gram  staircases, 
two  hundred  smaller  ones,  and  tom  thou 
sand  four  hundred  and  twenty-two  rooms, 

Leo  XIII  is  Still  in  character  and  man11®' 
unchanged  since  the  time  when, as  B‘sh°P 
of  Perugia  he  composed  his  pastoral  lei- 
ter  on  the  abuses  of  magnetism.  Indeed 
“ m,v  further;  tlie  characteristic 
marks  of^tlie  native  of  south -Italian 
mountains  have  not  been  effaced  m i Uie 
plain v-eiKht  years  of  his  life.  Constant 
devodm.  to  the  highest  ideals  dady  tmr  - 
n.eis  with  tlie  most  cosmopolitan  people, 
avem  altogether  prevailed  against  cer, 
lain  formative  influences  that  he  shared 
with  other  inhabitants  of  the  Htt'e  '» 
situated  in  a cleft  of,  the  Mont  iL ■ ■ ■ 

Both  Signor  Giovanni  Amadi  and  ^ 

Marion  Crawford  have  been  specially 
impressed  witli  tlie  many  evidences  ol 
this  survival,  and  no  doubt  tlie  reader  of 
the  present  sketch  will  recognize  t tails 
that  ^suggested  to  the  Italian  writer,  as 
well  ns  the  American  .that  eyry  m lh 
souihern  mounteins  where  Joachim  Via 
cent  Raphael  Louis,  fourth  sou  of  Count 
Domenico  Ludovico  Peccl,  was  bom,  on 

winter  the  Pope  is  awake 
at  six  o'clock  in  die  morning,  and  lailitr 
before  than  after  that  hour;  and  he  may 
have,  in  token  of  a sleepless  night  a 

piece  of  Italian  or  Latin  poetry  to  dictate 
to  one  of  the  secretaries  before  mass  O' 
maylie  there  is  some  more  praciital  af- 
fair that  has  kept  I.  m awake  while  he 
outlined  the  essential  points  iu  an  a g 
incut  an  appeal,  a letter  of  ms.mclions 
(in  this  case  he  dictates  from  die  notes, 
which  are  afterwards  scrupulously  < e- 
slrovedl  This  immense  capacity  lot  lit, 
erary  work  is  only  one  mamfestatioa  of 
the  uncommon  vigor  derived  from  hi 
curly  l raining.  Mr.  Crawford  has  called 
attention  10  the  fact  that  not  only  » era 
tlie  conditions  at  Carpmeto  most  tavor a- 
ble  to  health,  but  that  “as  a boy  lie 
was  excessively  fond  of  birdlug.  tin 
c ..r  o.>,.ei  iilTrti'ilpa  DV  t 


COI.OR-SERGEANT  GEORGE  BERRY,  TROOP  D,  10ra  ^ 

Who  carried  the  Colors  ot  ,he  10.1,  sail  Sd  Caralrj  la  the  Charge  at  San  Juan  Hill,  Santiago. 
[See  I’age  1151.J 


ondfoilde  S°o  be  260  lire  a month,  or  about 

acting  duties  of  his  P'«dior  The  head  of  die  Ciitlio- 

one  of  our  authorities  wl  5 ^ musl  ,)e  „ mol|ero  man 

Church's  steward  as  well  ns  her  const ■ 
Crated  arch-head;  he  % 

fmmer  of  manners  as  >*cU  as  tne  pr 

icnmr  Of  faith;  he  must  be  the  unde  ■ 
standee  of  men's  venial  mistakes  as  we 
as  it  censor  of  their  mortal  sin 

for  traduction  in 

rie'lMcUsoif  for  tlm  mutnscope  and  hio- 
™S  who  gives  an  interesting  account 
nf  his  expeviences  at  the  Vatican. 

"I  ™ granted  live  separate Bimn^ 

Mr  Dickson  sa\s.  ft.  Vatican 

illfl 

led  lo  the  Vatican  gardens.  , 0"  wh;c  nc 

-it  I*  KSt?ti!esT 
SSSJi.u.tnd*!  ™ 'Kit 

the  camera  was  placed  PP  „ j pa1her 
of  tlie  garden  villa  and  the  H i) 
kindly  lent  ‘‘“T  i va  uablc  serieS  nf 
°f  b‘°EZ.h.ed  J Section  with 
views  was  “ d „ kindly  and 

which  Leo  XIII-  sh  n)e  |, un- 
intelligent interest.  He  asked  d 

long  1 would  onl  „is 

that  Unit  depended  en  ireiy  1|a. 

Holiness.  ■: I am  “V„?mcd  » 

posal.’  he  answeied  mv  p„wer. 

assist  you  by  every  mea  “ d ; teI. 

When  I rose  lo  go  lie  d t w dc. 
ing  with  extreme  co,°“'lt?  wi,icli  the 
scription  of  the  "‘“'“L  ‘ed  ond  tlielr 
mutoscopes  would  be i P :“ig  H„liness 
important  use  in  himg  8 wlio 

before  diat  large  ""mbe' 
were  debarred  fro™  “ f |i  pontifical 
Rome,  and  the  reception  of  dit 

blessing.  , ....  j submiited  to 

When,  II  little  Intel,  1 ““  , ing  the 
Leo  XIII.  die  teiltoscnPC  cnnl»li,,|  8 

living  reproduction  re8,,  exclaim- 

trayed  the  most  g eef"  blessing' 

ing  frequently,  'Oh,  \™|pa,  ‘ Why- 

Then  to  Mmisignor  del  a toll' 
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had  been  so  lmrried  that  he  had  not  had  time  ■ , 

another  film  so  I was  forced  to  beg  his  Holiness  to  return  pres^hielHu'e  P'°|1'  tUmi"F  on  Ricl“iie"'a  effort  to  sap- 
to  the  bench  while  this  was  betas  done— » *,  u7.  ,.e,1,.nM-  an(*  - ’ ■ 1 


to  the  bench  while  this  wits  being  done— a reouesi  wiib  ‘TTtv  ""  '*  rimlry  between  two  friends'll,  0UV  Ll,ckilJ'  Mr.  St-i.ll,  Mr.  Alvary 

which  he  cheerfully  complied,  f then  threadwl  the  ma  DumaYke?  'Dukn  “ Mu9keleer  G“"«to.  is  romantic  in  the  fnv  he  thnl'i"^"  i‘°  tl,<’1sr™1  f8,‘!  of  K"ry<n,tUc 

chine  111  breathless  baste,  pivoting  it  in  the  direction  of  h„«  ri  k V” is  well  ascoinie.  The  libreiiowhichMr  Stuntro  all  of  n,?,  ,,  i i *' m,  !!  ,Blll"dl' ,uld  Mr-  Stanton  were 

the  throne,  after  wliich  1 invited  his  Holiness  to  pi  inm  8'"‘Pel1  " '",t  but  '*  to  distinctly  effective “£  m?LJ  1“!””  *'•«%*"<■  »<**** 

the  picture,  winch  lie  did,  scattering  smiles  and  benedic  it  is  carried  from  «tr„.  If:  *“™detl  ,'hose  represenlations  wil'  - 

"'-ns,  nnd  interchanging  remarks  wiili  Ids  nephew  mid 
Bn'i1y, hiking  his  sent  right  royally 


me  a special  blessing,  and  laughingly  detimnded  if  I « e,e 
at  Inst  "Satisfied. 

Harpers  Weekly  1ms  been  fortunate  in  securing  the 
exclusive  right  to  reproduce  n number  of  these  photo- 
graphs prior  to  their  first,  exhibition,  which  will  he  a private 
oae.  to  be  given  in  Washington,  I).  C.,  next  Wednesday 
evening,  before  a company  of  Roman  Catholic  dignitaries 
headed  by  Monsignor  Muriinelli,  the  Apostolic  Delegate’ 
and  Cardinal  Gibbons,  and  including  Dr.  Conaghty  ami 
Dr.  Garrigan,  the  rector  and  the  vice-rector  of  the  Catholic 
University  of  America.  Dr.  Rucker,  secretary  of  the  papal 
legation.  Rev.  Dr.  John  D.  Whitney,  rector  of  Georgetown 
l diversity,  and  many  other  dignitaries  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  America.  Marrion  Wilcox. 


A SABLE  HERO. 

George  Berry,  Troop  D,  Tenth  Cavalry, with  the  rank 
of  First  Sergeant,  was  retired  at  Camp  Forse,  Huntsville 
Alabama,  November  1.  1898.  That  the  man  is  alive  to  day 
seems  nothing  short  of  a miracle,  because  of  his  conduct 
at  San  Juan  Hill. where,  under  heavy  fire,  fifty  feet  in  ad- 
vance of  his  comrades,  he  waved  aloft  two  Hags,  the  stars 
and  stripes  of  the  Tenth  and  the  Third  Cavalry. 

This  hero  did  not  burst  upon  his  commanding  officers 
ns  first  distinguished  for  gallantry  in  the  war  with  Spain. 
He  had  long  before  won  his  laurels,  having,  during  his 
thirty  years'  service  in  the  army,  actively  participated  in 
six  sepurate  campaigns,  against  the  Cheyennes.  Kiowas, 
Arapahoes,  Comanches.  Apaches,  Utes,  iu  Colorado,  Kan- 
sas. Texas,  and  New  Mexico. 

Sergeant  Berry,  who,  after  the  manner  of  all  real  heroes, 
is  modest  of  his  own  achievements,  in  speaking  of  his  ac- 
tion at  San  Juan  Hill,  where  he  successfully  planted  the 
colors  of  his  own  regiment  upon  the  works  from  which 
the  Spaniards  were  even  then  running  away,  said: 

“ Where  did  my  courage  cotne  from?  It  came  from 
1 war  chief. ’ Captain  Ayres.  When  I saw  him  leading 


it  is  carried  from 
one  actual  inci- 
dent to  another 
with  sound  libret- 
to - carpentering. 
One  scene  in  it  is 
capital  comedy — 
that  in  which  nn 
excited  lover  is 
kept  on  au  open 
balcony  during 
u thunder-storm, 
watching  his  best 
friend’s  success- 
ful wooing.  The 
music  that  Mr. 
Edwards'  has 
written,  except 
for  some  lapsing 
toward  the  Vien- 
na pattern,  is  re- 


ill  forget  the 

the  highest  musical  and  dramatic  force.  St?  was  one  of 
the  many  mstances  of  the  good  conscience  toward  art 

loni«nle,rfd  "(t0  Mell<JPoli"in  seasons  of  old.  Bo? 
ton  is  not  fiu-  from  New  York,  and  1 should  suppose  ref- 
erence-books were  ii] most  superfluous  in  so  accomplished 
a reviewer  s library.  I am  puzzled,  therefore,  to  uuder- 
stund  what  is  -Mr.  Aptborp’s  authority  for  the  following  : 

nl|NwTh'e'r  “Z  T'"  ? ""  m“t  »rlKi"«|lv  poetic  r,,i,„de«  Ii, 

o!  ; The  pMMge  „ horimvmi  from  the  .cone  in  the  fore.t  i„ 
Hie  MM!" 1 set  of  l ho  opera.  l„  «|„„  We]  eig,lt  <<jK  < 

‘ P!‘y  ,lw  '”*«  myrtorious  simtaiued  tiimnonte.  in  .cicely 

aiiitllila  ptanbrfmo-ihs  V is  enleri.ia  bouonih  them  with  a 

subdued  tremolo,  like  Hie  sod  ru.lllug  of  leaves 


Jl'UA  AIITHCT8  AS  PAltTllKSIA. 


brokenly  melodi- 
ous in  liiul  light, 
dexterous  wuy, 
which  has  the 
happy  effect  of 
sounding  un- 
studied, though  it 
menus  a careful 
hand  and  peculiar- 
ly lucid  noiions  of 
operetta.  Except 

, , for  one  concerted 

number  notably  pretty — done  in  the  Sullivan  manner, 
Offenbach  is  more  happily  hinted  than  in  any  such  score 
before  us  lids  long  while.  The  good  singing  of  everybody 

assisting  Mr.  lie  Angelis  is  as  Ii  u trail  in  “ The  Jolly 

Musketeer”  ns  is  Hie  merrymaking  of  its  lively  little 
protagonist— who,  by-tke-hye,  us  Henri  de  Benupret,  often 
shows  how  sincerely  well  he  can  adt,  ns  well  as  merely  cut 
our  capers,  higher  than  Sir  Andrew  Agucclicck’s.  Miss  Bertha 
leading  his  Wnlzinger  and  Miss  Maud  Hollins  each  sine  so  well  that. 


The  opera  season  in  Chicago  seems  to  have  pleased  the 
discerning  of  I hat  city,  as  so  strong  a stellar  organization 
certainly  could  be  expecled  to  do.  But  the  audiences 
Opera  have  not  been  proportionately  large.  Next 
in  Chicago  Monday  evening  brings  the  opening  of  Hie 
m.rbni.1.  r.  . , Metropolitan  official  season.  Many  of  Mr. 

markably  charm-  Gratis  singers  are  already  with  ns,  and  the  rest  are  oh 
mg.  It  is  un-  their  winding  way  ns  I write.  In  Chicago,  Mr.  Ernest 
Van  IJyk  has  been  the  most  potent  attraction.  A portrait 
0"  Hus  page  presents  him  in  one  of  his  iigliler  purls— 
Lionel  iu  ‘ Maltha."  ” T - 


E.  1 HX.VKIS  Stevl 


This  success  of  " Tm  YVeissen  Bftss’l  " (at  the  White 
Horse  Inn),  Blumenlhal  & ICadelbiirg’s  latest  farce, at  Hie 
Irving  Place  Theatre,  is  an  apt  illustration  of  Hie  fact 
that  a true  convention  is  more  serviceable 
1 than  a false  one,  even  in  Hie  least  legiti- 
mate field  of  the  drama.  A previous  farce 
by  the  same  authors,  "Number  U,”  pro- 


The  Virtue 
n True 
Convention. 


this  sable  hero,  bearing  the  tulle  red  battle- Hags  he  had  car 
ried  so  gallantly  at  Las  Guusimus,  San  Juan,  and  Santiago, 
marched  in  the  procession  with  the  Tenth  Cavalry,  he  was 
pelted  with  roses  from  the  balconies  and  stands  crowded 
with  people. 

The  picture  on  the  opposite  page  shows  Sergeant  Berry 
standing  near  Captain  Ayres’s  tent  at  Huntsville,  Ala- 


Musketeer"  is  successful,  and  it  should  be  successful, 
even  if  its  humor  were  exploited  in  much  more  subdued, 
refined,  and  reserved  methods. 

In  postscript  to  a reference  last  week  to  the  death  of 
.Mr.  Max  Alvary,  and  to  the  disastrous  circumstances  in 
hama.  In  his  left  hund  lie  holds  his  regimental  national  which  his  illness  had  left  a most  amiable  family,  many 
colors,  while  in  his  right  is  the  regimental  flag  ribboned  readers  of  Harper’s  Weekly  should  be 

by  the  Spanish  bullets  in  the  three  great  land  butt les  of  the  T F,7,!j!'ry  interested  in  knowing  that  a modest  fund 


, , . *•  r . , , , - . jy  episodes.  For  a proper  enjoyment  of  the  farce 

and  orchestra  are  satisfactory,  the  costumes  rich,  and  the  it  was  necessary  to  assume  that  husbands  are  not  to  be  ex 
scenery  has  atmosphere  as  well  as  color.  “The  Jolly  peeled  to  be  very  scrupulous,  and  that  wives  and  pareuts- 

QM^ocof.'i  in.law  are  nuisances  generally.  The  farce  was  fresh  in  its 


Spanish- A merican  war. 


Katherine  E.  Thomas. 


machinery— the  men  folk  had  been  inveigled  into  their 
misdeeds  to  furnish  material  for  a kinetoscope  exhibition 
that  later  exhibited  in  their  town;  it  was  brisk  and  unex- 
pected in  its  development,  and  was  presented  as  well  as 
Mr.  Daly  knew  how.  Yet  it  failed.  The  present  farce 
is  antediluvian  in  comparison,  yet  its  wholesome  fun 
kept  the  audience  in  a ripple  of  delight  throughout  I he 
evening.  The  situations  come  from  the  love  affairs  of 
. - . , the  inn  people  and  their  guests.  Everybody  is  allowed 

care  of  Mrs.  Edward  G.  Love,  of  No.  80  East  Fifty-fifth  to  be  genial  and  wholesome — as  people  mostly  are — and 
Street,  in  this  city.  To  her  all  remittances  can  be  sent,  those  who  show  whims  and  crotchets  turn  out  to  be  not 
and  they  will  be  forwarded  promptly  to  Mrs.  Alvary.  A half  bad.  In  the  end  all  the  young  people  fall  happily 
relatively  small  sum,  as  such  things  go  in  this  country,  is  in  love,  as  young  people  mostly  have  done,  in  spile  of 


for  securing  In  Mrs.  Alvary  and  to  her  chil- 
dren a home  and  maintenance  is  in  progress,  under  the 


NEW  COMIC  OPERAS — A NOTE  ON  AN  OLD  SERIOUS 
ONE. 

A story  used  to  be  told  of  au  eminent  Boston  clergy- 
man that,  when  a little  boy,  and  often  a naughty  little 
boy,  he  would  bold  out  for  hours  at  a time  under  pun- 


lacking.  If  all  those  who  remember  the  dead  singer  with 
pleasure  will  only  give  the  price, -or  even  half  the  price, 
of  the  opera-ticket  that  admitted  them  to  a Wagner  per- 
formance, the  mortgage  on  the  house  in  Thuringia  will 
soon  be  cancelled.  The  matter  has  been  in  progress  some 
time,  but  it  wns  desired  to  keep  it  from  the  knowledge  of 
Mr.  Alvary.  and  it  is  really  public  only  since  his  decease. 
Nolbing  of  I he  kind  coukl  be  more  suitable  than  its  suc- 
cess. 


I.ymnder  and  of  Slmkspere  himself,  ever  since  the  course 


„ iiwivt  , “Euryanthe,”  that  masterly  opera  of  Weber,  is  an- 

isliineiit  before  capitulating  toward  propci- behavior.  One  nouiiced  for  a special  revival  at  the  Royal  Opera  in  Ber- 
such  state  of  uurepcntance  kept  him  seated  in  a cor-  lin.  The  work  has  fallen  into  an^ improper  disuse  on  all 
ner  almost  all  day.  Suddenly  the  culprit— he  was  after- 


wards to  be  known  as  the  Rev,  Dr  Phillips  Brooks 
hurst  out  laughing  and  got  down  from  his  perch,  exclaim- 
ing, with  his  sunniest  cheerfulness:  “I  can’t  help  being 
good,  mother,  in  spile  of  myself!  It’s  too  much  bother 
to  stay  bad !” 

Our  American  comic  opera,  as  lias  been  pointed  out 


those  Germuu  stages  which  should  keep  so  noble  a score 
before  its  own  public.  New  York  did  high  honor  to  it  in 
1887-88.  During  that  season.  “Eurynn- 
Of  the  the  ” whs  performed  repeatedly  here  in  the 
Tomb-Tableau  finest,  possible  way.  under  the  late  Anton 
“Euryanthe!”  Seidl.witli  Lilli  Lehmann  ( Euryanthe), )Uri- 
nnne  Brandt  (Eglantine),  Max  Al vary  (.dffo- 


lately  in  this  journal  is  more  and  more  in  the  develop-  lav),  and  Ernst  Fischer  {Lysiart).  Madame  Lehmann  sang 
meat  when  it  seems  easier  for  it  to  be  good  than  to  he  the  title  role  for  the  first  time  in  her  long  career,  and  in- 
bud. In  spite  of  whatever  is  interpolated  comparably  well.  We  have  heard  the  magnificent  over- 


turc  nlaved  here  again,  on  the  orchestra’s  recent  visit  to 

I O'  ’ ’ ’ " *--*-- * Will!  T* 


Mueketeec’’  t“ '‘urpriahigl us.'“  i often  read  with  interest  what  Mr  William  F Ap- 
ancient  lines.  The  plots  are  entertaining,  and  touched-  thorp  writes  as  music-reviewer  for  the  Boston  Traneonpt. 
albeit  incongruously— with  seriousness.  They  give  room  and  I must  confess  to  n good  deal  of  surprise  on  d scover- 
and  for  acting  in  an  opera-comique  vein.  The  ing  a curious  statement  in  his  programme  notes,  one  that 
- ■ ...  spile  in  fact,  seems  inexplicable.  It  is — or  should  he— well 


for  vvritin-  ,,,,  li;  ...  „ — 

dialogue  is  amusing.  n,.3  the  misic  is  iniisiciniily.  The  in  fact,  seems  inexplicable  It  is-or  Simula  De-vrei. 
whole  plane  of  actual  Interpretation— I mean  Hie  orclies-  known  to  every  professmiial  concert^oer  that  the  over- 
tral  service  and  the  singing— is  almost  wholly  of  an  ar-  lure  to  Euryanthe  conlnins  a passage  liingemg  n 
tistic.  order  •'  The  Jolly  Muskeleer.”  now  at  the  Broad-  one  of  the  most  singular  devices  ever  attempted I ho all  ro- 


wav  Theatre  is  the  latest  example  of  this  nrgumeul.  and  mnntic  opera  In  the  middle  of  Ihe  overture  to  Weber’s 
an  excellent 'one.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Stanislaus  Siar.ge  work  its  brilhaiit  , s''b9"  *S ’ avT  nt  I v a dim 

and  Mr.  Julian  Edwards  must  needs  write  the  libretto  slowly  raised  A vast  tomb  is  seen  in  a vault  by  a dim 
and  music  arouDtl  the  personality  and  the  purposes  <>f  hanging  light. 

Mr.  Jefforso  1 De  Angelis.  Mr.  De  Angelis  is  a low-come^-  prayn 

At  the  same  time  a set  of  strange  and  ghoslly 


Euryanthe  is  discerned  on  her  knees 
me  ri,,,,,..  beside  the  coffin  of  the  poisoned  Emma,  while 
dian  of  "very  broad'  methods  in  fun-making,  and  he  is  not  the  wicked  IMy  Eglantine i is  ““'■^ed^sjmdow, ^spying 


more  of  a singer  than  one  is  allowed  to  rank  him  by 
most  liberal  kindness  for  his  intentions.  Again.  Mr.  De 
Angelis  has  in  the  piece  what  a harmonist  would  call  a 
perfect  second  in  Mr.  Ilurrv  Mucdonough.  Mr.  Macdon- 
ougli  is  another  singing  low  - comedian,  with  almost  as 
much  natural  humor  as  has  Mr.  De  Angelis  (I  do  not 
want  to  slight  that  rare  blessing),  but  of  cruder  vein 


her. 


ERNEST  VAN  DYK, 
Tenor,  with  the  Mutirice  Gran  OjieiT 


harmonies  are  heard  in  the  orchestra  from  an  unmuted 
viola  (that  soul  of  instrumental  melancholy)  sustained 
by  and  contrasted  with  muted  violins— a striking  com- 
bination. Then,  slowly  as  before,  the  tableau  fades,  and 
the  curtain  descends.  On  rushes  the  overture  through  its 
former  gorgeous  stress  to  its  close.  The  whole  episode, 


_ „„  o..&. ........ on  , -.y.  o0  zWicprs  nf  the  interpolated  tomb  tableau  and  the  orchestral  incident. 

Both  these  gentlemen  are  and  tireless  devisers  of  t e land  .cel  of  enc]l  otlier  }m(1  \veber.  in  fact. 

horse  play;  exceedingly  amusing  in  what ^renl  y ia ^an  ex-  P bPolh  expressly  to  make  a little  clearer  the 

creaceuce  in  the  piece.  Such  goings-on  alwajs  will  snap  , » __.i  — i;i...„h..  wimn  “ t?.i. 

be  excrescences,  especially  if  so  outrageously  funny. 

Something  is  wrong  with  the  spleen  or  the  hank  ac- 
count of  a man  who  cannot  laugh  at  the  cat  duet,  and 
the  gymnastics  of  Henri  de  Beaupret  and  Didot  Blanc. 

But  if  you  will  dismiss  fora  moment  their  clowneries,  and 
will  ask  what  “The  Jolly  Musketeer”  is  without  them, 
you  have,  all  the  same,  a genial,  graceful,  laudable  re- 


of  true  love  was  invented;  and  all  the  Blumentlinl-Kadel- 
burg  jokes,  of  which  there  were  many  excellent  exam- 
ples, warm  the  heart  and  tickle  the  diaphragm.  This,  I 
take  it,  is  high  praise,  for  there  are  only  a few  things  in 
dramatic  art  more  worthy  than  wholesome  and  natural 
amusement. 

To  lie  strictly  just,  there  are  a few  fresh  touches  In  the 
piece.  One  of  them  is  the  part  of  a young  woman 
who  lisps  so  badly  that  she  only  dares  to  say  “ yes”  and 

^ “ no.”  She  finds  her  soul’s  mate  in  a young  fellow  who 

C,CSta*nton"  then  the  manager  of  our  Opera  House,  would  is  prematurely  bald  beneath  a jauntily  ribboned  hat.  He 
give  the  tableau,  and  so  would  present  Weber’s  work  ns  teaches  her  to  say  “ Ich  bin  dir  gut  ” and  “ Teh  liclie  dieh  ” 
Weber  wrote  it.  In  Germany,  managers  have  been  care-  without  the  shadow  of  a lisp.  Her  father  (Franz  Kiersch- 
less  about  the  matter,  important  ns  it  is,  and  usually  cut  ner)isadear  old  scholar,  whose  stipend  is  so  slender  that  he 


opera's  incoherent  and  mutilated  libretto.  When  “ Eu- 
ryanthe”  was  presented  in  New  York  every  music-re- 
viewer was  on  the  qui  rice  to  know  whether  Mr.  Edmund 
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Edith  Hradeo.  B*rth»  Waltzinger.  Maud  Hollliu.  Helena  Frederick. 

QUARTETTE  IN  “TIIE  JOLLY  MUSKETEER,”  NOW  PLAYING  AT  THE  BROADWAY  THEATRE,  NEW  TORS. 


neck-and-nose  specialist.”  The  part  is  taken  with  great 
spirit  by  Mr.  Lou  Fields.  “ I never  enchoy  myself,”  says 
Cyrano  in  the  well  known  dialect,  “unless  I'm  beiug  in- 
zulted.”  The  duel  in  verse  arises  front  the  fact  that  he 
is  asked  if  he  is  “ stuck  on  ” his  nose,  or  if  his  nose  is 
stuck  on  him.  The  duel  takes  the  form  of  a boxing- 
match  to  the  accompaniment  of  a cake-walk.  If  Mr. 
Mansfield  could  see  how  nearly  Mr.  Fields’s  cake-walk 
tread  resembles  his  own  Cyranos  airy  Gascon  carriage,  I 
do  not  think  he  could  fail  to  be  amused.  In  the  balcony 
scene,  Cyranose  shouts  to  Rory,  “ Come  oudt.  comeouclt, 
I’ve  got  a bunch  of  langwidges  I want  to  t’row  at  you!" 
That  is  the  word  for  Cyranose' s speeches  — a bunch  of 
langwidges!  In  the  end  Rory  says  to  Cyranose,  “ You 
won't  marry  me,  not  even  after  fourteen  years?”  Cyra- 
nose  intimates  that  he  is  more  stuck  on  his  nose  than  "n 
her,  and  she  waltzes  off  with  the  Count  de  Ptach,  to  die 
audible  delight  of  the  women  in  the  audience.  Mr. 
Smith’s  fun  is  all  so  genial  and  genuine  that  the  lover  of 
Cyrano  cun  laugh  with  the  best  of  consciences. 


The  virtue  of  a burlesque  is  that  in  some  undefinable 
nauuer  it  suggests  the  atmosphere  of  the  original.  A 
stupid  or  a malicious  take-off  is  an  of- 
fence to  every  artistic  sensibility;  but  a 
good  take-off  is  not  only  infinitely  amus- 
ing, hut  has  a rare  poetic  delight.  For 
example,  in  “One  More 
Last  Hide  Together. "and 
iu  the  sonuet  on  the  two 

voices — “ one  is  of  the  deep and  one 

is  of  an  old  half-witted  sheep. and, Wotds- 
worth.  both  are  thine” — J.  K.  S[teyensl 
has  given  us  more  of  the  best  quality  of 
Browning  and  Wordsworth  than  is  t>»  he. 
found  in  reams  of  their  minor  verse.  It 
is  only  a step  from  the  ridiculous  to  the 
sublime.  1 am  not  saying  that  Mr. 
Smith’s  “ Cyranose  ” is  all  as  suggestive 
of  the  original  ns  the  lines  I have  quoted 
from  it.  Much  of  it  is  mere  buffoonery. 
But  at  times  it.  does  recreate  the  atiuos 
pliere  of  the  original  and  comments  upol 
it.  In  a word.  it  is  true  criticism,  aw 
criticism  of  the  highest  order.  I say  u»» 
even  at  the  risk  of  imperilling  hispopu 
larity  with  the  profession. 

Such  criticism  lias  usually  thriven  siu 
by  side  with  the  arts— even  the  dramiitt 
art!  The  earliest  criticisms  of  "Han 
let,”  for  instance,  are  in  plays  and  poen 
that  did  for  the  Elizabethan  theat 
much  the  same  service  that  weneri 
Fi  1 is's  is  doing  for  ours.  The 
phrases  that  oue  finds  are  innumenitw 
for  instance : 

I will  not  cry  Hamlet,  Beveuge  my  Pree'®*' 
But  I will  call  Hang-man,  Beteng*  «»  tll,CT 

Thom, 19  Lodge  lolls  of  ,,n  "iw™' 
divel  ’’  who  “ looks  as  pale  as  the  _ 
of  ye  ghost  which  cried  so  m|se™  J 
ve  Theater  like  an  oister  wife,  1 
'Revenge."  In  Paris,  the  most  aria 
modern  community,  there  is  a 
Qunrier  Theatre  that  on  each  New-iw 
reviews  the  popular  plays  of  the 
with  all  of  the  wit  and  none  o!  me  j 
priety  one  finds  at  Weber  & 
Wherever  there  is  a truly  V,S°.  , 
atrical  life  there  will  he  theatric 
cism.  That  is  one  of  the  man  i 
ships  suffered  by  the  most  sens 
professions.  The  only  thing  me. 
find  more  unendurable  is  U11‘ 
should  be  no  press  notices. 

John  Coubi 


not  possible  even  to  repeat  them.  Mr.  Daly’s  short- 
comings as  a manager  are  well  known,  hut  our  critical 
writers  have  never  been  sufficiently  hold  or  sufficiently 
forgetful  of  his  great  services  to  our  stage  to  permit 
themselves  the  license  of  these  members  of  Mr.  Daly’s 
own  profession.  The  lack  of  amenity  is,  as  oue  might 
expect,  an  index  to  its  lack  of  humor.  It  flatly  failed. 

“ Cyranose  de  Brie  il-brac,”  at  Weber  & Fields’s,  is  as 
delightfully  good-humored  as  “Sir  Audy  de  Bootjack” 
was  stupid  and  painful.  It  is  full  of  rollicking  fun,  of 
the  kind  that  could  he  recognized  as  com- 
Bric-A-braa  from  Henry  B.  Smith,  even  if  his  name 

were  not  on  the  p mg  ram  me.  The  baker- 
poet  is  Ragamuffin,  “ author  of  luilf-haked  verses,  the  only 
poet  who  ever  had  any  4 dough.’  ” Mr.  Joseph  Weber  in- 
troduces himself  in  the  part  as  follows: 

I nin  a bilker  with  the  soul  of  a poet, 

Aud  I like  at  all  the  theatres  to  go  it. 

I don’t  think  that  any  of  the  rhymes  in  Mr.  Mansfield’s 
version  are  worse  thau  that.  Cyranose  is  described  as  a 
“champion  middle-weight  duellist,  poet,  meddler,  rubber- 


" Sir  Andy  do  Bootjack."  at  Roster  & 
Bial's.  is  notable  for  the  fact  Mint  Mr 
Augustin  Duly  and  Mr.  Richard  Mans 
field  act  as  chorus  iu  frock  coats  nu« 
top  hats,  and  help  along  the  hurlesqui 
considerably  by  wrangling  ns  to  tlici 

Sir  AnUd.  ^ I'1' 

U.uMjick.  am‘  as  to  wha 

speeches  shall  go  to  Roj 
ut  mi  Re  Join  (Josephine  Hall),  and  wha 
to  Sir  Andy.  When  Mr.  Italy  asks  Si 
Andy  to  join  bis  company.  Sir  And 
lampoons  him  with  a parody  of  Cyrano 
reply  to  the  similar  request  from  Jl 
(}  niche.  Wliut.  give  up  my  freedom  a 
a man?  No,  thank  you!  Submit  mv 
self  to  whims  ami  crotchets?  No.  than 
you  ! Have  all  mv  fattest  speeches  cu 
out,  or  put  into  the  month  of  a woman 
No.  thank  you!  Theatrical  writer 
have  been  pretty  outspoken  ns  to  tins 
points,  hut  for  the  knock  down  hint 
commend  me  to  the  Thirty  f-mn 
Street  critics.  Some  of  the  charge 
arc  so  lacking  in  amenity  that  if  j 


“TIIE  Way  to  WOO  a WOMAN.  ’ 
Duet  In  “The  Jolly  Musketeer." 


has  to  drink  water  and  forswear  tobacco  in  order  that,  one 
summer  out  of  four,  he  may  gratify  his  passion  for  travel. 
By  this  means  he  has  travelled  “almost  everywhere” 
—in  German  Switzerland,  Austrian  Switzerland,  French 
Switzerland,  aud  Italian  Switzerland.  He  has  missed  only 
the  true  Switzerland— that  is  loo  dear.  When  his  daughter 
is  betrothed  to  the  bald  young  man.  lie  is  given  his  first 
glass  of  champagne,  and  drinks  it  with  mingled  feelings 
at  the  thought  that  each  sip  costs  as  much  as  a kilometre 
and  a half  of  travel.  Herr  Direktor  Conried  and  his  peo- 
ple deserve  all  success,  for  no  theatre  in  town  produces  so 
many  good  plays.  Last  season  they  produced  seventy -two, 
and  the  list  includes  all  kinds,  from  farces  and  children’s 
plays  to  Suderinan.  Humperdinck,  and  Ibsen. 

An  adaptation  of  “Iin  Weissen  Rbss’l”  will  he  present- 
ed later  by  Mr.  Dauiel  Frohman. 


It  has  become  the  duty  of  this  department  to  accuse 
two  of  the  most  popular  theatres  in  New  York  of  the 
gravest  offence  known  to  the  theatrical  profession.  I 
mean  the  offence  of  indulging  iu  dramaLic  criticism.  The 
gravity  of  this  cannot  be  fully  appreciated  by  the  uifpro- 
fessional  world.  When  Mr.  Booth  founded  The  Players, 
he  was  uu willing  to  admit  his  life-long 
friend,  Mr.  William  Winter,  because  of 
„„  . . Mr.  Winter’s  nefarious 

Crtfl?  connection  will,  the  New. 

York  Iribune ; and 
though  the  club  has  always  included  the 
American  men  of  letters  who  are  most 
familiar  with  the  stage,  not  a mother’s 
son  of  them  is  permitted  to  have  his  say 
about  contemporary  plays  and  play-act- 
ors- At  Tin*  Lamlm,  it  is  said,  the  mild- 
est-mannered critic  that  ever  cut  a throat 
has  not  the  right  to  cross  the  threshold 
that  confronts  the  bar.  Yet  the  stages 
of  Messrs.  Roster  *fe  Bial  and  Messrs. 

Welier  <fc  Fields  every  year  give  a dress- 
ing down  to  the  most  prominent  plays 
and  adore  of  the  season;  and  these  gen- 
tlemen confront  the  bar  at  The  Lambs 
without  let  or  hindernnee.  They  are 
perhaps  in  a position  similar  to  that  of 
Molidre'a  “ Bourgeois  Gentilhoinme.” 
who,  to  his  profiiund  satisfaction,  dis- 
covered that  he  had  spoken  prose  all  his 
life  without  knowing  it;  but  I doubt  if 
they  would  lie  as  delighted  to  learn  that 
they  have  long  been  our  most  popular 
dramatic  critics. 
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BY  HENRY  JAMES, 

. ,v  ImtFKNATIONAI.  tl'ISCIBK,  M«- 

and  is  very  secretive,  but  still  it  would  come 


•Daisy  Miu.kk. 


XXI 

k RESENTING  himwlMb 


^ *■  hi**  for  you  to  mtmage 

Buckingham  Crescent  . ble  fo  J 


out.’ 


RENTING  himself  iu  BucKingu-"  ~~ ^ - qifeBtiou  interest  you ?"  „isiu,r  dropped  into  a Nor  would  she 

dnrSJ'S™  M STtw*  poverties  iiS'Wbaty  ctin  manage  mIe  for  Hand,  and 


He  wouldn’t  give  her  any  without  letting  yon  know 
He  woui  ^ a ltbouti  (jnJng  80,”  Vanderbank  addcil, 

**  Ah,”  Mn.  Brook  quietly  said,  ••  she  hates  me  enough 


poverties  as'whaU  can  manage? ^ You  know  w NanjagttI)d  for  a^iytlnng.  romantic  theory 

he  went  on  in  another  tone,  . . . Once  more  she  appeared  not  to  hear 

«->y- 

birUon.PDon’tbe;.oos..reli 


t would 


, Ouc^ more  she  a ppeared  not  to  hear  him;  she  came  up 

■I  know  it,  but  only  as  a another  place.  “Has  he  given  you  any 

jad  reason.'  Don’t  be  too  sural  thcr  “Don’t  lie  thlngt”  , smiled  “ Not  so  much  as  a cigarette. 

"more  For  a moment  the?  >ooked  at  1 ^ my  Her  visit  ^ ^ of  t|,  and  never;  so  lie 

,1,1s  so  sure,  you  mean,  .Vf™  nine  me  against  vanity  ?”  ™)v  takes  ndne  Oh,  Mrs.  Brook  ” lie  coni  nued  ’’  will, 

f artic  f'^Yniir'^i'eally^tmy^eat'v^n, are  a n C-Umugh  I’ve  also  tremendous  l,berty!-iti 

» (ree'  • - “rtl,aTybefore  I tell  you,  there  ssometUin^  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ returned. 

i h is D fell  between  them  a little;  which 

isspisiss  ■ ■ 

inly  a question,  no  matter  0f  nil  her  si 


having 


talk  to  you  anoui  nei  i • Tiferifwnis  something  in  Mrs.  Brook’s  dolorous  drop  that 

1 K i Zll  i„*r?  From  the  moment  iUelc  »»  ® a portent  so  great  that  he  was 

vou  uws.w.  ~ W®1  monstrously  ’ I remember  you  yet  PJ®*®"  .*  . mirtj)  ••  Ah,  that’s  where  she  is?  Then 

vou  first  spoke  to  me—  mons  _ Drtni«il  life bv  her  moved  again  t^ ^ nftVfir  taken  me  to  the 

3 a,  j Hifferer 


V>j.  ™-,en“X?n  your  social  life  by  her  scored.  to  "n^Tr' “taken'™  to  the 

Sy "established.  SSh  *5.“  If  ^“^Tere^sW^wto  we’re  going-  to  do,’’  she  went 

--■‘“"i.  ''""--ether  over  the  question  of  *«?«*_**  what^  meant.  ~bou^  Babeuth-th.Miie 

„„„  Ivlm  n visit.”  _ ... 


‘■'And  by  lots  of  other  invitations." 

These  were  such  things  as,  for  the  most  part,  the  young 
Vam  Should  know  better-wljat  part  CQuld  turn  over.  ’’  Do  you  mean  you  d let  her  gu 

wv-sarjswss  »J£ 


"To  wnerevui  ° • - „ 

)ure„r--..  M <0  try  not  >o. 

pidice.”  "han^bemre  n^.^  know  wtoT  .mean-  stupid,,  flat,  fourth^,  • — - W1"  “0t 

visitor  withdrew  it.  had  ^e  be  u9ed  at  the  manner 


Vanderhnnk  seemeu  u » • 

. .,  „„.,1„  ««t  aiou  lino  v ■ ritotSoDn  . ...  A*  vAtinudf  lulus-  asked.”  . . j 


■ 

who  came  to  an  end  like  a » 1 c„raing  back,  wal 


^£T?tr  m"m  With  to  V-  ““  -rai0g  taCk'  was ' 

f"“  Go'wliere?’’0' Vanderl)uuk°appe-red  to  have  for  the 

^SSSsS”-s=swi 

‘"“Anna  Karen, ne?  She  isn't  a bit  like  AnnsT 
■ ■ Of  course  she  isn’t  so  clever,  so id  Mrs.  Brook, 
i hat  would  spoil  her.  So  it  s all  right. 

“ nn  glad  it’s  all  right.”  Vanderbank  laughed. 

I dare  say  we  shall  still  have  her  with  us  awhile 
•\y„  shall  do  tlnil.  I trust,  wdiatever  happens. 


there  you  are,  don’t  you  see?  Fancy  ’ get- 
te.  irritation  hasn’t  been,  tor  you,  me  — V ting ' Mr.  LonS’l™,  anything  ^ anywhere  m m ^cr. 
Mm.  Breok  gloomily  tbyjfbt  “No  no^vetadmy  D»  ‘J-  ‘“exerting  that  sort  of  patronage  for  him  in- 

Z to  Visitor  demanded,  ShS 

VU^e^tenb^upo-?,^ 


"But 

She’ll 


Twho  toe  denied" ‘our  sircri-  W.«t  . ^ty.”  Mrs.  Brook 

t"  whatever  inippens.  She’,.  ^ 

r~4.-afjs-a.-w'-  KSsX—s 

way— the  nicest  girl  in  London.  She  w. 


Brook  added. 

' 81  Vander ban k ’’look ed , this  time,  as  if  he  only  tried  to 
W Mrf Brook’nmled^inore  deeply.  “Sometimes  1 think 
S°"  Yes!howainkyou.of  course,  know,  since  she  can’t  tell 

you"’ 


length  of  her  Jump.  . “"T8”  mtod  imtollaicly  m 

.SSsSa'sa?;  S“5i-«=«? 


Yes,  how  cm  you, of  course,  know,  since  sue  can  i u...  ^ „ sh(.  i|i(!n  nddud, ..  m fnr  „a  I may  have  been  a ive  “™^’“"lake  up  anolher.  - 

oh. it . - >«.-«crjMai  »aaariissaf£a£s  «ttteWiJsa2'‘’®^iAJ 
*-«s«s^-ttsaslsis 


tlle^roer  she  had  arranged^  The  August  afternoon iwm 
int  conici  » heavy ; the  room  moreover,  though 

agreeably  heilimmeil , gave  out  the  staleness  of ^U,c i season  s 
i‘ni\  “If  vou  hadn’t  come  to-day,  she  went  on,  jou 
would  have  missed  me  till  1 don’t  know  when,  for  wo  ve 
let  the  Hovel  again— wretchedly,  but  still  we  ve  let  it 
and  1 go  down  on  Friday  to  see  Unit  it  isn  t too  Bit  ^ 

Edward,  who’s  furious  at  what  1 ve  taken  for  it.  had  - ,h  t 

Idea  that  we  should  go  Bmre  tins  ye.m  ou^lvcs  ^ 


SCI  ttUU,  J , - 

Do  you,  mean  she  under 

sSS  ^.^h^^pS1  rtr 


ten  years 

bank  was  prompt  to  show  how  He  could  under  ’“ugh  - »l  the"  cHUdHke' ^''“““f^, 

stand  it.  ” Bo  that  you  wouldu’t  consider  even  Mitcby  herbvolce  coufd  inyest  the  hardest  teachh ^ ^ 


^Snklaugtoto^si^b-a^ 


n°But  his  friend  took  no  notice  of  the  question.  “ Tim  ‘to  wHtonnmUn-g  « wiTaUhk* 

way  Mr.  Longdon  distinguishes  her  is  quite  the  sort  of  Vs  to  us  all'”  .... 

" ■ “l  #"*  » Airl:  ,a„',lg-,U'nvtbto  “ Yes,  but  think  what  we  must  be  to)U».  & few  ai,„. 

An  immense  interest,  no  doubt.  i>»  _ _ 


whicii  iier  voice  could  invest  me  thewiioie 

The  then  with  some.liing  a nervto mthe  ^ 


o t mt  w ,a8t  “ An  immense  inlerest,  no  doubt.,  »e 


ss. “■  7- » "* - >•■  “ E" "is i “I'S’rA.., -atjssu »»., »> «»J2* v. 

Id  corners.  . indeed  a cheerful  loyalty  to  mamma  and  all  the  rest  of  n (oh,  if  one  chose  , . P ..  we  render  him  no  end  of  a ser 

-isiMlsiii  SWP 

and  I expect  every  day  to  li<  v i tlm  ™ Hc  appeared  to  give  her  time  to  take  this  up,  but  a, 
gres  in  have  to  »»'»>"“'>  ^ Sibs of m said  tolling  he  pursued-.  •’  I dare  say  that  if  even  I 

reavement.  The  app  nt . s .fo1' vfu,Kin  ule  twilight,  so  were  to  enter  myself  it  would  strike  you  ns  too  ate. 
many  thoughts  are  part  cui  rl>  awr  ul m tne  iwu  , Her  attention  to  this  was  but  indirect.  “It’s  aw 

Unit  at  this  season i wb  lc  the  day  ' K ^ J ^,8  a Ta,gnr  t„  be  miking  about  it,  but  I can’t  help  feeling 


from  without,  by  a great  stnped  Bun-blD  d,  be  ^ ^ ,, 
and  between  the  flower-pots  of  the  1 *»lc  X ^ w al  these 
stretch  of  hot.  relaxed  street.  He  looked  a n 
things.  " I do  so  like  your  plirasesi  Do  y„u 

She  had  a pause  that  challenged  histone. 

.11  mamma  a ‘ nil  HI  SC  ’?’  


nigeXr  me  to^a'eX  foMto^  lirndo  yon  call  Ht- 
investigating  Society,  ll.-privt-il  of  the  sweet  resouict  of 
tlie  Hovel."  Mrs.  Brook  .'onlinued,  we  shall  each,  mm 
, .limit  the  lentil  on.  forane  somehow  or  ot he,  foi  miisi  hes. 
Mitchy  perhaps,”  she  added.  “ will  insist  on  taking  us  to 
Bsiiteuth.” 


even  for  me. 

She  continued,  however,  as  if  she  scarce  heard  lnm,  to 
work  out  her  own  vision.  “It’s  very  true  that  up  to 
uow — ” 

" Well,  up  to  now?”  lie  asked  as  she  faltered.  " inougn  ay""1 1’i’‘d'i'L"*,fie  fun'of  a whole  nu»";  , 

She  faltered  still  a little.  " 1 do  say  the  most  hideous  ess  pursued,  fiom  flu dm e Qt  exacUy  f»sl 

tilings  But  we  hate  said  worse,  haven’t  we?  Up  to  Beccles-or  whatever  she  puts 


,cr  particular  emphasis.  ' ‘ j imagine.”  h's  'j"*'. 
'•  Though  it  won’t  prevent  Nanda,  1 ™ ^ , nioulb  » 
onrsuHl.  “from  finding  the  fun  of  awn 


Mdeiiy  pcrtnqrs,  sue  luun-o,  ............  ” things.  But  we  hare  said  worse,  haven't  we?  Up  to 

•■That  will  be  his  wav  vou  mean,  of  foraging  for  him-  now.  I mean,  lie  hasn't  given  tier  anything.  Unless  in- 
„lfr  " deed,"  she  mused,  “she  may  have  hud  something  with- 

.Mrs.  Brook  Inst  hesitated.  " Unless  you  should  prefer  out  telling  me." 

take  il  as  your  own  way.”  Vanderbank  went  much  stralghter.  ,'  What  sort  of 

Vunderimiik  appeared  for  a moment,  obligingly  enough,  thing  have  you  in  mind?  Are  you  thinking  of  money?" 
to  turn  this  over  but  with  the  client  of  perceiving  an  oh-  “ Yes.  Isn’t  il  awful?” 

, 1 Ml  afraid  tli:.t  1 shall  have  to  grind  ” That  you  should  think  of  it?” 

' 1 1. mil <r 1 1 il.*.  nu, nth  unci  that  hv  the  lime  I’m  free  “ Tlmt  1 should  talk  this  wav.”  Her  frie 


straight  through  tl. 

» v,  rv  King,  al  Baireuth.  « il 
Is  it  vnur  id»-a  to  takf  Nandi 


ul  that  by  the  lime  I’m  free 
•ilainly  have  been 
hr  asked. 


think  of  it? 

“ That  1 should  talk  this  way 

■ntly  not  prepareil  with  tin  sis. 

■noimh  put  surd:  ‘If  lie  foul  given  her  any  it 


Her  friend  was  appar- 
ent. and  site  ipticklv 

,nl. I enmr 


Beccles- 

^Vanderbank  had  the  look  °G^<j"8“‘u\“gt,  of'cmir*  '11'1 
might  “put  in."  "The  place  will  e quiet, 
when  a person’s  so  fond  of  a peis 

“ As  she  is  of  him.  you  mean?  r'urht.’’ 

He  hesitated.  "Yes.  1 hen it  s all  t 1)r0„k 
Sin-  IS  fond  of  him,  tlum k ' 0<  < ■ «' " ^ | n hud 

before  her  now  "i'li  'he  art  ' ■■  I)..  V’» 

determined  on  » ?«'  to  to  mattK  l,lf 


lie 

uidde 


itized  by  GOOglC 
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Mrs.  Brook  got  straight  up.  " 1 ProDovd  ’?  t,.  i. *•!  • . T1T  . 

“No,  I dou’t  think  he  has  said  a word  to  Nanda— in  oOlv  ^alt-'  W,aiJ:  d00’1’  at  any  rate-  do  anything  else 
ct  I m sure  llmt,  very  properly,  he  doesn't  mean  to  rianL  L “j,e  .deJ?,h  of  thought  for  my 


......  ....  - wc.j  piopeny,  ue  uoesnt  mean  to 

But  he  spoke  to  me  on  Sunday  night  at  Merile-I  had  a 
btg  talk  with  him  there  alone,  very  late,  in  the  smoking- 
room.  Mrs.  Brook  s stare  was  serious,  and  Vanderbank 
now  went  on  as  if  the  sound  of  his  voice  helped  him  to 
meet  it.  We  had  tilings  out  very  much  and  his  kind- 
ness was  extraordinary— he’s  tile  most  beautiful  old  hoy 
that  ever  lived  I don  t know,  now  that  1 come  to  think 
of  it,  if  I m within  ,ny  rights  in  telling  yon-and  of  course 
I shall  immediately  lei  linn  know  that  I hare  told  you 
but  I feel  I can  t arrive  at  any  respectable  sort  of  attitude 
ln.  dl.u  wl|ho»t  taking  you  into  my  confidence— 

winch  IS  really  what  I came  here  to-duy  to  do  though  till 
this  moment  I've  fuuked  it.”  ® 

It  WILS  either,  as  her  friend  cltose  to  think  it  an  advan- 
tage or  a drawback  of  intercourse  witli  Mrs.  Brook  that 
iter  face  being  at  any  moment  charged  with  the  woe  of 
the  world,  it  was  unavoidable  to  remain  rallier  in  the  dark 
as  to  tlie  effect  of  particular  strokes.  There  was  there- 
fore something  in  Vanderliank's  present  study  of  the 
signs  that  showed  lie  had  had  to  learn  to  feel  his  way  and 
had  more  or  less  mastered  the  trick.  Tliat  she  had  turned 
a little  pale  was  really  the  oue  fresh  mark.  ■'  • Funked  ’ 
it?  Why  in  tlie  world—?"  His  own  color  deepened  at 
her  accent,  which  was  a sufficient  light  on  his  having 
been  stupid  "Do  you  mean  you've  declined  tlie.ar- 
rangement?” 

He  only,  with  a smile  somewhat  strained,  continual  for 
a moment  to  look  at  her;  clearly,  however,  at  last  feeling 
and  not  much  caring,  that  lie  got  in  still  deeper.  “ You’re 
magnificent.  You’re  magnificent.” 

Her  lovely  gaze  widened  out.  “ Comment  done?  Where 
— why?  You  have,  declined  her?”  she  went  on.  After 
which,  as  he  replied  only  with  a slow  head-shake  that 
seemed  to  say  it  was  not,  for  the  moment,  all  so  simple 
as  that,  she  had  one  of  the  inspirations  to  which  she  was 
constitutionally  subject.  "Do  you  imagine  I want  you 
for  myself?” 

“ Hear  Mrs.  Brook,  you're  so  admirable,”  he  answered, 
laughing,  "that  if  by  any  chance  you  did,  upon  ray 
honor  I don’t  see  how  I should  be  able  not  to  say  ‘ All 
right.’”  Then  he  spoke  more  gravely.  "I  was  shy  of 
really  bringing  out  to  you  what  has  happened  to  me,  for 
a reason  that  I have  of  course  to  look  in  the  face.  What- 
ever you  want  for  yourself,  for  Nanda  you  want  Mitchy.” 

“ 1 see.  I see.”  She  did  full  justice  to  his  explanation. 
"And  what  did  you  say  about  a ‘basis’?  The  blessed 
man  offers  to  settle — ?” 

"You’re  a wonderful  woman,”  her  visitor  returned, 

“ and  your  imagination  takes  its  fences  in  a way  that, 
when  I’m  out  with  you.  quite  puts  mine  to  shame.  When 
he  mentioned  it  to  me  I was  quite  surprised.” 

“ And  I,”  Mrs.  Brook  asked,  "am  not  surprised  a bit? 
Isn’t  it  only,”  she  modestly  suggested,  “ because  I’ve  taken 
him  in  more  than  you?  Didn’t  you  know  he  would?" 
she  quavered. 

Vanderbank  thought,  or  at  least  pretended  to.  " Make 
me  the  condition?  How  could  I be  sure  of  it?” 

But  the  point  of  his  question  was  lost  for  her  in  the 
growing  light.  4 Oh  then,  the  condition’s  you  only—?” 

“That,  at  any  rate,  is  all  I have  to  do  with.  He’s 
read^  to  settle  if  I’m  ready  to  do  tlie  rest.” 

“ To  propose  to  her  straight,  you  mean?”  She  w’aited, 
but  as  he  said  nothing  she  went  on:  "And  you’re  not 
ready.  Is  that  it?” 

" I’m  taking  my  time.” 

"Of  course  you  know,”  said  Mrs.  Brook,  "that  she’d 
jump  at  you.” 

He  turned  away  from  her  now.  but  after  some  steps 
came  back.  " Then  you  do  admit  it.” 

She  hesitated.  " To  you.” 

He  had  a strange  faint  smile.  " Well,  as  I don’t  speak 
of  it—  I” 

" No — only  to  ine.  What  is  it  he  settles?”  Mrs.  Brook 
demanded. 

" I can't  tell  you.” 

" You  didn’t  ask?” 

“ On  the  contrary — X stopped  him  off.” 

"Oh  then,”  Mrs.  Brook  exclaimed,  " that’s  what  I call 
declining!” 

The  words  appeared  for  an  instant  to  strike  her  com- 
panion. "Is  it?  Is  it?”  he  almost  musingly  repeated. 
But  he  shook  himself  the  next  moment  free  of  .Ids  won- 
der. was  more  what  would  have  been  called  in  Bucking- 
ham Crescent  on  the  spot.  " Isn’t  there  rather  something 
in  mv  having  thus  thought  it  my  duty  to  warn  you  that 
I’m  definitely  his  candidate?” 

Mrs.  Brook  turned  impatiently  away.  “ You’ve  cer- 
tainly— with  your  talk  about  ‘warning’ — the  happiest 
expressions!”  She  put  her  face  into  the  flowers  as  lie  had 
done  just  before;  then  as  she  raised  it:  " What  kind  of  a 
monster  are  you  trying  to  make  me  out?” 

" My  dear  lady  ’’—Vanderbank  was  prompt— " I really 
don’t  think  I say  anything  but  what’s  fair.  Isn’t  it  just 
my  loyalty  to  you,  in  fact,  that  in  this  case  has  positively 
strained  my  discretion?”  t 

She  shook  her  head  in  mere  mild  despair.  " 4 Loyalty 
again  is  exquisite.  The  tact  of  men  has  a charm  quite  its 
own.  And  you’re  rather  good,”  she  continued,  "as  men 
go.  ” 

His  laugh  was  now  a little  awkward,  naif  she  had  al- 
ready succeeded  in  making  him  uncomfortable.  “ I al- 
ways become  aware  with  you  sooner  or  later  that  they 
don’t  go  at  all — in  your  sense;  but  how  am  I,  after  ah,  so 
far  out  if  you  have  put  your  money  on  another  man? 

44  You  keep  coming  hack  to  that?"  she  wearily  sighed. 

He  thought  a little.  " No  then.  You’ve  only  to  tell 
me  not  to.  and  I'll  never  speak  of  it  again.” 

" You'll  he  in  an  odd  position  for  speaking  of  it  if  you 
do  really  go  in.  You  deny  that  you’ve  declined,  said 
Mrs.  Brook;  " which  means  then  that  you’ve  allowed  our 
friend  to  hope.”  „ 

Vanderbank  met  it  bravely  "Yes,  I think  he  hopes. 

“ And  imparts  his  hope  to  my  child?” 

This  arrested  the  young  man.  but  only  for  a moment. 
“I’ve  the  most  perfect  faith  in  his  wisdom  witii  her.  I 
trust  the  delicacy  of  his  tenderness.  He  cares  more  for 
her.”  he  presently  added,  "even  than  we  do.”  , 

Mrs.  Brook  gazed  away  at  the  infinite  of  space.  " ‘ We, 
mv  dear  Van,”  she  at  last  returned.  is  one  of  your  own- 
real,  wonderful  touches.  But  there’s  something  in  wlmt 
you  say  I have,  as  between  ourselves — between  me  ana 
him — been  backiui;  Min  liv.  flint  is  I’ve  been  saying  to 


j jusi  irom  tue  depth  of  my  thought  for  mv 
daughter's  happiness  that  Le  clung7  to  thfa  rwource 
hvr  "‘"si  ft  80  ""reservedly,  do  anything  for 

control htl,e  aT,'  "'ill‘  her  extraordinary  self- 

the  noni  1 h °f  5“*?!’  blal,(l  demonstration.  ••  I want 
I‘e  P°°t  th,”g.  dtable,  to  have  another  string  to  her 
sbeVnyvrl‘,er  lotf  f01'"'r  desolate  old  ageS0„  the 
theie  T , n TO1"*  ls  g°llc  M'tcliy  will  still  be 
Uiere.  Thin  it  will  he  at  least  her  own  fault—'”  Mrs 

diitvknf°'t'!LI|Ued'  " Wl‘nt  c“"  rede v’n  me  of  the  primary 
duty  of  tilling  precautions,''  she  wound  up,  "when  I 
know  as  well  as  that  I stand  here  and  look  at  you-" 

“ wf’  ,at?  be  ,Wjked  as  she  just  paused. 

Why,  that  so  far  as  they  count  on  you,  they  count. 

withal!  snn’  ?“  a b!ank/’  Holding  him  a minute  as 
with  the  soft  low  voice  of  his  fate,  she  sadly  but  firmly 
shook  her  head.  44  You  won’t  do  it.” 

“Oh!”  he  almost  too  loudly  protested. 

' You  won’t  do  it,”  she  went  on. 

"I  nay  /” — lie  made  a joke  of  it. 

" You  won’t  do  it.”  she  repeated. 

It  was  as  if  he  could  not  at  hist  but  show  himself  really 
struck;  yet  wlmt  he  exclaimed  on  was  wlmt  might  in  truth 
most  have  impressed  him.  "You  are  magnificent,  really !” 

Mr.  Mitchett!"  the  butler,  appearing  at  the  door,  al- 
most familiarly  dropped;  on  which  Vumlerbauk  turned 
straight  to  the  person  announced. 

Mr.  Mitchett  was  there,  and,  anticipating  Mrs.  Brook  in 
receiving  him,  her  companion  passed  it  straight  on.  “ She’s 
magnificent!” 

Mitchy  was  already  all  interest.  "Rather!  But  what’s 
her  last?” 

It  had  been,  though  so  great,  so  subtle,  as  they  said  in 
Buckingham  Crescent,  that  Vanderbank  scarce  knew  how 
to  put  it.  " Well,  she’s  so  thoroughly  superior.” 

“ Oh.  d qui  le  dites-vous?”  Mitchy  cried  as  he  greeted 
her. 

XXII. 

The  subject  of  this  eulogy  had  meanwhile  returned  to 
her  sofa,  where  she  received  the  homage  of  her  new  vis- 
itor. “ It’s  not  I who  am  magnificent,  a bit— it’s  dear  Mr. 
Longdon.  I’ve  just  had  from  Van  the  most  wonderful 
piece  of  news  about  him— his  announcement  of  his  wish 
to  make  it  worth  somebody’s  while  to  marry  my  child.” 

4 4 4 Make  it  ’?” — Mitchy  stared.  "But  isn’t  it?” 

" My  dear  friend,  you  must  ask  Van.  Of  course  you’ve 
always  thought  so.  But  I must  tell  you,  all  the  same,” 
Mrs.  Brook  went  on,"  that  I’m  delighted.” 

Mitchy  had  seated  himself,  but  Vanderbank  remained 
erect  and  became  perhaps  even  slightly  stiff.  He  was  not 
angry — none  of  the  inner  circle  at  Buckingham  Crescent 
wTas  ever  angry — but  he. looked  grave  and  rather  troubled. 

" Even  if  it  is  decidedly  fine”— lie  addressed  his  hostess 
straight— "I  can’t  make  out,  however,  quite  why  you’re 
doing  this.  I mean  immediately  making  it  known.” 

44  Ah,  but  what  do  we  keep  from  Mitchy?”  Mrs.  Brook 
asked. 

"What  can  you  keep?  It  comes  to  the  same  thing,” 
Mitchy  said.  "Besides,  here  we  are  together,  share  and 
share  alike — one  beautiful  intelligence.  Mr.  Longdon’s 
‘ somebody  ’ is  of  course  Van.  Don’t  try  to  treat  me  as 
an  outsider.” 

Vanderbank  looked  a little  foolishly,  though  it  was  but 
the  shade  of  a shade,  from  one  of  them  to  the  other.  44 1 
think  I’ve  been  rather  an  ass!” 

"What  then,  by  the  terms  of  our  friendship— just  as 
Mitchy  says — can  he  and  I have  a better  right  to  know 
and  to  feel  with  you  about?  You  will  want,  Mitchy,  won’t 
you?”  Mrs.  Brook  went  on. "to  hear  all  about  that." 

"Oh,  I only  mean,”  Vanderbank  explained,"  in  having  * 
just  now  blurted  my  tale  out  to  you.  However,  I of 
course  do  know,”  he  pursued  to  Mitchy, “that  whatever 
is  really  between  us  will  remain  between  us.  Let  me  then 
tell  you  myself  exactly  what’s  the  matter.”  The  length 
of  his  pause,  after  these  words,  showed  at  last  that  he  had 
stopped  short;  on  which  his  companions,  as  they  waited, 
exchanged  a sympathetic  look.  They  waited  another  min- 
ute, and  then  he  dropped  into  a chair,  where,  leaning  for- 
ward. his  elbows  on  the  arms  and  his  gaze  attached  to  the 
carpel,  he  drew  out  the  silence.  Finally  he  looked  at  Mrs. 
Brook.  make  it  clear.” 

The  appeal  called  up  for  some  reason  her  most  infan- 
tine manner.  “I  don’t  think  I can,  dear  Van— really  dear. 
You  know,  however,  yourself,”  she  continued  to  Mitchy. 
"enough,  by  this  time,  about  Mr.  Longdon  and  mamma.” 

" Oh,  rather!”  Mitchy  laughed. 

44  And  about  mamma  and  Nanda.” 

" Oh,  perfectly:  the  way  Nanda  reminds  him,  and  the  i 
‘beautiful  loyalty’  that  has  made  him  take  such  a fancy 
to  her.  But  I've  already  embraced  the  facts — you  needn't 
dot  any  i’s.”  With  another  glance  at  his  fellow- visitor 
Mitchy  jumped  up  and  stood  there  florid.  " He  has  of- 
fered you  money  to  marry  her.”  He  said  this  to  Vander- 
bank as  if  it  were  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world.  I 
"Oh  no.”  Mrs.  Brook  interposed  with  promptitude: 

" he  has  simply  let  him  know  before  any  oue  else  that  the  < 
money  is  there  for  Nanda,  and  that  therefore—” 

“ First  come,  first  served?”— Mitchy  had  already  taken  i 
her  up.  "I  see,  I see.  Then,  to  make  her  sure  of  the 
money,”  he  inquired  of  Vanderbank,  "you  must  marry 

he"?If  it  depends  upon  that,  she’ll  never  get  it,”  Mrs. 
Brook  returned.  14  Dear  Van  will  think,  conscientiously, 
a lot  about  it,  but  he  won’t  do  it.”  i 

"Won’t  you,  Van,  really?”  Mitchy  asked  from  the 

k^Nevej?  never.  We  shall  be  very  kind  to  him,  we  i 
shall  help  him,  hope  and  pray  for  him,  but  we  shall  he  at 
the  end.  ” said  Mrs.  Brook,  ".just-  where  we  are  now.  Dear 
Van  will  have  done  his  best,  and  we  shall  imve  done  ours. 

Mr  Longdon  will  have  done  his— poor  Nanda,  even,  will  i 
have  done  hers.  But  it  will  all  have  been  in  vain.  How-  i 
ever,” Mrs.  Brook  continued  to  expound,  "she’ll  probably 
have  the  money.  Mr.  Longdon  will  surely  consider  that  < 
she’h  want  it  if  she  doesn’t  marry  still  more  than  if  she  i 
does.  So  we  shall  be  so  much  at  least,”  she  wound  up—  i 
“I  mean  Edward  and  I and  the  child  will  be— to  the  i 

g°Mitchy,  for  an  equal  certainty,  required  but  an  instant’s 
thought.  "Oh,  there  can  he  no  doubt  about  that.  The  - 
things  about  which  your  mind  may  now  be  at  ease—!”  he  i 
cheerfully  exclaimed. 

••  It  does  make  a great  difference!  Mrs.  Brook  com- 
fortably sighed.  Then  in  a different  tone:  “ What  dear 


\an  will  find  at  the  end  that  lie  can’t  face  will  be  don’t 
hrih»Se<!H'|USl  fact  ,lf  °PP™>“g  to  have  accepted  a 
■ wC  w.°"  * vv“nt.  on  tlie  one  hand— out  of  kind- 

ness for  Nanda— to  have  the  money  suppressed;  and  vet 
1 want  to  ha'!°  tlle  Pecuniary  question  mixed  up 
i "‘H1  th‘' maiter-to  look,  in  short,  as  if  lie  had  lmd  lo  lie 
paid.  He s like  you  you  know— he's  proud;  and  it  will 
he  there  we  shall  break  down.” 

Mitchy  had  been  watching  his  friend,  who,  a few  min- 
utes before  perceptibly  embarrassed,  bad  now  recovered 
himself  and,  at  bis  ease,  though  still  perhaps  with  a smile 
a trifle  strained,  leaned  back  and  let  his  eves  play  every- 
where but  over  the  faces  of  the  others.  Vanderbank  evi- 
dently  wished  now  to  show  a good-humored  detachment- 
. ®ee,  ,e.re;  Mitchy  said  to  him:  “I  remember  your 
once  8ubmitlmg  to  me  a case  of  some  delicacy  ” 

‘‘  Oh,  he’ll  submit  it  to  you-he’ll  submit  it  even  to  me  ” 
Mrs.  Brook  broke  in.  " He’ll  be  charming,  touching,  con 
tiding— above  all  lie’ll  be  aw  fully  interesting  about  it.  Bui 
he  11  make  up  his  mind  in  his  own  way,  and  his  own  wav 
won  t be  to  accommodate  Mr.  Longdon.” 

- Mitchy  continued  to  study  their  companion  in  the  light 
of  these  remarks,  then  turned  upon  his  hostess  his  socin- 
.c,£,  . e'  “Splendid,  isn’t  it,  the  old  boy’s  infatuation 
with  lnm?” 

Mrs.  Brook  just  hesitated.  "From  the  point  of  view 
of  the  immense  interest  it— just  now,  for  instance— makes 
for  you  and  me?  Oh  yes,  it’s  one  of  our  best  things  yet 
It  places  him  a little  with  Lady  Fanny—  He  will  he 
won’t;  he  won’t,  lie  will  1*  Only,  to  be  perfect,  it  lacks, 
as  I say,  the  element  of  real  suspense.” 

' Mitchy  frankly  wondered.  "It  does,  you  think?  Noi 
for  me— not  wholly.”  He  turned  again,  quite  pleadingly, 
to  their  friend.  "I  hope  it  doesmt  for  yourself  totally 
either?”  J 

Vanderbank,  cultivating  his  detachment,  made  at  first 
no  more  reply  than  if  lie  had  not  heard,  and  the  olhers 
meanwhile  showed  faces  that  leslified  perhaps  less  than 
their  respective  speeches  had  done  to  the  absence  of  anx- 
iety. The  only  token  he  immediately  gave  was  to  get  up 
and  approach  Mitchy,  before  whom  he  stood  a minute, 
laughing  kindly  enough,  but  not  altogether  gayly.  As 
if  then  for  a better  proof  of  gayety  he  presently  seized 
him  by  the  shoulders  and,  still  without  speakiug,  pushed 
him  backward  into  the  chair  he  himself  had  just  quitted. 
Mrs.  Brook’s  eyes,  from  the  sofa,  while  this  went  on,  at- 
tached themselves  to  her  visitors.  It  took  Vanderbank, 
as  he  moved  about  and  his  companions  waited,  a minute 
longer  to  produce  what  he  had  in  mind.  " What  is  splen- 
did, as  we  call  it,  is  this  extraordinary  freedom  and  good- 
humor  of  our  intercourse  and  the  fact  that  we  do  care— so 
independently  of  our  personal  interests,  with  so  little 
selfishness  or  other  vulgarity— to  get  at  the  idea  of  things. 
The  beautiful  specimen  Mrs.  Brook  had  just  given  me  of 
that,”  he  continued  to  Mitchy,  “ was  what  made  me  break 
out  to  you  about  her  when  you  came  in.”  He  spoke  to 
one  friend,  but  lie  looked  at  the  other.  . " What’s  really 
‘superior’  in  her  is  that,  though  I suddenly  show  her  an 
interference  with  a favorite  plan,  her  personal  resentment 
is  nothing— all  she  wants  is  to  see  what  may  really  hap- 
pen, to  take  in  the  truth  of  the  case  and  make  the  best  of 
that.  She  offers  me  the  truth,  as  she  sees  it,  about  my- 
self, and  with  no  nasty  elation  if  it  does  chance  to  be  the 
truth  that  suits  her  best.  It  was  a charming,  charming 
stroke.” 

Mitchy’s  appreciation  was  no  bar  to  his  amusement. 
"You’re  wonderfully  right  about  us.  But  still  it  was  a 
stroke!” 

If  Mrs.  Brook  was  less  diverted  she  followed  perhaps 
more  closely.  44  If  you  do  me  so  much  justice  then. 

‘ why  did  you  put  to  me  such  a cold,  cruel  question?— I 
mean  when  you  so  oddly  challenged  me  on  my  handing 
on  your  news  to  Mitchy.  If  the  principal  benuty  of  our 
effort  to  live  together  is— and  quite  according  to  your  own 
eloouence— in  our  sincerity,  I simply  obeyed  the  impulse 
to  do  the  sincere  thing.  If  we’re  not  sincere,  we’re  no- 
thing.” 

"Nothing!”— it  was  Mitchy  who  first  responded.  " But 
we  are  sincere;” 

"Yes,  w e are  sincere,”  Vanderbank  presently  said. 
"It’s  a great  chance  for  us  not  to  fall  below  ourselves; 
no  doubt,  therefore,  we  shall  continue  to  plane)'.  We 
pay  for  it,  people  who  don’t  like  us  say,  in  our  self-con- 
sciousness— ” 

"But  people  who  don’t  like  us,”  Mitchy  broke  in, 
"don’t  matter.  Besides,  how  can  we  be  properly  con- 
scious of  each  other — ?” 

"That's  it !”— Vanderbank  completed  bis  idea:  " with- 
out my  finding  myself,  for  instance,  in  you  and  Mrs. 
Brook?  We  see  ourselves  reflected — we’re  conscious  of 
the  charming  whole.  I thank  you,”  he  pursued  after  an 
instant  to  Mrs.  Brook — "I  thank  you  for  your  sincerity.” 

It  was  an  affair  sometimes  really  to  hold  her  eyes,  but 
they  had,  it  must  be  said  for  her,  their  steady  moments. 
She  exchanged  with  Vanderbank  a somewhat  remarkable 
look,  then,  with  an  art  of  her  own,  broke  short  off  with- 
out appearing  to  drop  him.  "Tlie  thing  is,  don’t  you 
think?” — she  appealed  to  Mitchy — " for  us  not  to  be  so 
awfully  clever  as  to  make  it  believed  that  we  can  never 
be  simple.  We  mustn't  see  too  tremendous  things — even 
in  each  other.”  She  quite  lost  patience  with  the  danger 
she  glanced  at.  “ We  can  be  simple!” 

" We  can,  by  God!”  Mitchy  laughed. 

“ Well,  we  are  now— and  it’s  a great  comfort  to  have  it 
settled,”  said  Vanderbank. 

" Then  you  see,”  Mrs.  Brook  returned,  “what  a mistake 
you  would  make  to  see  abysses  of  subtlety  in  my  having 
been  merely  natural.” 

" We  can  be  natural.”  Mitchy  declared. 

" We  can.  by  God!”  Vanderbank  laughed. 

Mrs.  Brook  had  turned  to  Mitchy.  " I just  wanted  you 
to  knoiv.  So  I spoke.  It’s  not  more  complicated  than 
that.  As  for  why  I wanted  you  to  know—” 

“ Wlmt  better  reason  could  there  he.”  Mitchy  interrupt- 
ed, "than  your  being  filled  to  the  finger-tips  with  the 
sense  of  how  I would  want  it  myself,  and  of  the  misery, 
the  absolute  pathos,  of  my  being  left  out?  Fancy,  my 
dear  chap  lie  had  only  to  put  it  to  Van — " my  not  know- 
ing!” 

Vanderbank  evidently  couldn't  fancy  it.  but  he  said 
quietly  enough:  "I  should  probably  have  told  you  my- 
self.” 

" Well,  what’s  the  difference?” 

"Oh,  there  in  a difference.”  Mrs.  Brook  loyally  said. 
Then  she  opened  an  inch  or  two,  for  Vanderbank.  the 
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door  of  her  dim  tou 

:vSS%»,«'SK£ 

iimrSud.  t,.h,,owron  tbjs  n glraoge  sound  of  hilarity. 
••  liZ  eomeihing  like  a chill  a 

ivvA'l  A,-  »**«*  . 

gravely'  " There  1-y-you  m .yj*  fSur ^ f „.s 8i|e„t' 
promise,  it's  » a®.  Mitch/.  and  lam.  how  in  the 
she  ''^nt  on.  ^ a suspicion?  ,widine  to 


»y  Van's  deciding  to 
m never 

tiling  to  contribute,  eTe.n.  tiie  ci,air  in  which  he  had 
words  he  had  last  uttered  f on  on  tbe  liearth-rug,  a 
been  placed,  took,  som y-  This  move  ministered,  ap- 
nosition  before  their  hostess-  f or  it  was  still 

parently.  only. to  V.ndcA«. k • «£ "« "turned  away  from 
without  speaking  that,  aft  Mn,  int0  lhe  same  Mat. 
his  friend  and  “r"Elv  “,0,,  0f  course  remember,  Van- 
'•  I've  shown  you  alteo  V „ tbat  t-m  perfectly  aware 
W°U,<i  “ke  *“  f°r 

A thinks  I want  M.  myself,"  Mrs.  Brook  blandly 
indeed,  as 

ful."  hut  she  was  perhaps  not  ee.„ 


„ ,h(lt  u cheaP  paradoitl"  Vanderbank  patiently 

Pl<MHchy  drew  out  his  thep»»‘ 

It'8youwbogiT1 

<“-L»„d  Vanderbank  laid  the  money  on  the  smal 
stand  at  M«.  Brook's  elbow ^ oesii’t  he  tremendously, 

“ Ain’t  1 right,  Mrs-  *}lwlk  , . pise  wknt  does  it? 
andfsn't  that,  mote  than  anythi^g^^  ^ other,  gased 
The  two  again,  as  if  t*1  7 ,.son  who  sustained  it 

in  a unify  of  interest  at  their  -P"' * ‘mi.an  between 
will,  an  air  clearly  .ntendrf  "8^  jJW  „ showed 

embarrassment  and  terror!  •*  cs.  0ne  feels 

she  liked  the  phrase.  I he  sac 

it.  It  is  that.  „ Mitcby  pursued,  ‘ ‘ that  I ve  ever 

««  l0I,,^flon  widmut  a shade  of  wonder  Oh. 


ny  doing  for  Nnnda  wd.at  she  does  mostf 
by^;:L“g^,m  Du.iess  for  .itde  Agg^  * “ 
K^SSi.  oSf  We  never  yet  quite  made  out 

re^,nb^rgaJ„f  ifVargely |^8ja'  jtaad  extremely  admfing 
ing  very  fond  of  Aggie,  ething  good  for  lier  and  to  keep 

S£3»£&fer 

litchy,  with 


her. 


fifrirogfition,  vibrated  to  the  touch. 
Mltcliy,  win.  u..  his  recuL, 

■ Isn’t  it  too  charming?  "she  secures  for 

•■Well  then."  Vanderbank  went  o^(or  Uap)iaJnlx 
her  friend  a Pi‘oenF,'1bai<  t„  Bav  for  which  of  you  she  de- 

,ul.'Mmrsi.e'was  perhajs to 

parsss-*..-*^  SterasaS&p 

for  mine!"  , hi9  ease  now  and  with  his  head 

Vanderbank  still  n?°Je  , f r ••  oh,  there  are  tilings 

back,  had  ins  eyes  aloft  and  afar  e M thl8i 

in  Nanda-1"  The  otliere l ekcuangeu  g relllly  the 

while  their  companion  added. ^ ^ ^ ,)o  „ 

80 " WeT"  MUchy  said,  " I should  have  adored  her  even 
if  stie  had  been  able.  . ^ , iad  played  no  audible 

Mrs.  Brook,  for  s°mn  wTire  coimtantly  hiking  for 
part,  but  the  acute  obse  a t ted  jn  jier  ag  one  of  the 
granted  would  perhaps  have  detected  *n  W andtirbank-8 

effects  of  '•  She  couldn't 


, nf  nor  hard  London  facts,  and  of  herin- 

girl,  the  product  of  our  naraum  ( M lbey  are_8he_ 

evitable  consdo  ! fu)  my  real  affair,  and 

wonderful  being.  . J when  I like  the  individual 

I'm  not  ashamed  o say  knoW8t(10  „lucli-I  don't 

Ly  "mfSddlnr&,  after  all,  a millionth  p„„  of 

"'.‘“ri'n’nt  sure'"  Mrs.  Brook  earnestly  exclaimed. ■ 
n^ad  rung  out,  and  he  kept  it  up,  with  a limpidity 
He  had  rung  {or  producti  when  you  come  to 

TtTm  a q.me'’c?  «ne  myself  than  any  other.  The  Ira- 

ditions /sniash^  ^V''panj  Vanderbank  had  gone  again 
Mrs.  Brook  had  got  t p i ^ why,”  she  returned: 

!?  yo^apair  of  monsters  and  your  monstrosity  fits.'  She 
rt°Fw"ir tsa°idm,Mitchy!'wilhe  resolution,  "it's  all  my 

fault."  „ M Brook  returned,  " that’s  only 

N°,  wa-To  saying that  it's  mostly  mine."  , . 

a sweet  way  ot  say  h , in  fact  every  one  s.  Even 

Oh,  yours  too-  mmei.se  y uninistnknhly.  Her- 

E,d,"':"dAi,  ^d  VaiVs  own— rratlier!"  MUchy  eon.ttued: 
"?08r  alfhe  turns  his  back  and  will  have  nolh.ng  to  say 

to,it”  „ ti,„  hack  Vanderbank  turned  tlmtMrs.  Brooks 
eyes  now  «sS  "That's  precisely  why  he  should,, , la- 
afraid  of  her  ” ..0bl  I don't  deny  my  pari." 

He  faced  brightly  enough,  and  Mrs.  Brook 

He  shone  at  tli  ...  t„ok  j„  f0r  a moment  the  ra- 

dlance  ;And  yet  to  think  that  after  all  it  has  been 

out;  SO  it  was  st  11  .";i(,'nierenlcre.  But  perhaps  it's 
derba.nk  rejoined.  J®rb;  de  u9  ,.a„ge  so  wide.” 
eXC^tmk^ehuel.igence  idioumleih,  "Vou  mean  that 
we  haven't  hud  the  cx™s®  ” pn‘ave  w„y  to  gayety,  but 

••  There' imi^areU^Viinderbaiik  faiiL  afie5;  an  fnstant,  less 

sociably.’  With  *! ,l“  1','  '^‘wered'a  ' she' gave  him  her 
“ Yon  are  afraid  die  “»»*«  oainnd*r,  she  held  him  he- 

?ore;i°".,  Do“you  mean  you  really  don't  know  il  she 


se  oiu  

'she  just  hesitated.  "What  do  you  mean  by  the 
"^n  even  « the : b^C 

event  of  his  falsifying  y T mean  for  your  intellect- 

-r.5r.“‘ OTf  st  sst 

••  But  he  won’t  d".  °"  ^e  who!  . ^ j haVen't  said 

of  spiting  me.  what  lie  wont  wa  only  the  view 

I should  lose  him.  she  , " perfect  justice/ the  idea 
he  himself  takes— or,  to  do  ' P witllout,  I imagine— 
r6  « that— nUrfhuting  to,  me  anything 

so’uniitterably  hiu  ®' ^pSg  anything  ij 

ept  ^<y1°lh”,  *l?<ifrl>t ”n  admiring  you-*'  Lilly1  vfhat'st^ 
to  the  full  IlOW  I kept' oil  ai 1m  mg  y ,g  ^ ex,tl,aordinnry 
peflea  me  a little,  he  ■ .(  j{  we  bke  tbe  Higl, 

critical  freedom— or  we  may  ah.^  w(j  discus9  a ques- 

intellectual  detachmen  41  B k s0  nearly  and  en- 
tion  touching  you.  dearmrs  t sacred  sentiments, 

fern  all.  hut  the  idea  of  Nan- 

da"OhTmTo!t  playing!"  Mrs.  Brook  declared  with  a lib 

passion^thnt  sh^ss’imiily  toochaiming  to^shakeat  the  who 

r^r  Th^o^k^^WerlmnkhJprm 

vlously  said.  Of  J.^-  and  pm  „0t  indiscreet, 

myself,  that  there  wa*  » together  Only— Lord  bless 
""-Ah,  wait!  »ait  I^M^BrooMut  in^  hi9  chair  ,igbt. 

measure.  pxactiv  ” Mitchy  was  quick  to  respond, 

Oil,  but  that  8 exactly,  j h magnificent 

'mmmm 

ill  «ime  wav  to  Hie  end  of  all  her  lime,  will  simply  re- 
i,„;  mnn,  for  herself,  than  you  do  already— and 


effects  of  the  special  ^Til’reTrrVila  n.  " She  couldn't 
presence,  a certain  smothered  immuon  , wjth  g0 

rr^rmlherF-P^^rmmc  propel  wHhso  per- 
verse— a mother.  „ Dr0mptlv  reflected, 

"S£l™*  was  full  Orofw«sdomm  “WeAWs  a different 
that  way,  ouWde_of  l m. j,as  one  may^  ^y,  y ^ ^ ad 

. . -a.  1,...  hstO  IfOnt  l«*r  Oil  lllUld 


Dottyohu  mean  you' 'U  don't  know  il  she 

'Twas' Mitt's  eye'^hat  Vanderbank  met.  "Yes,  I 

S""ptrh’apsTbete  ^“compensation,  she'll  even  get 
^‘u  I don't  go  inf  Oh!"  said  Vanderbank.  And  he 
changed  coll>1'-  . bul  Mrs.  Brook  kept  Mitchy 

a moment  ^"Now-b^hlt’  s„gges,ion-he  has  some- 
thing  to  show.  B.-lg^'“(ti>| 

the  most  nailing  bad  shot 

1 11  IN  CREATION. 

a stots  °f  *t"  5!nWan  ,tilu,'n!!' 

■ by  FLORA  ANNIE  ypREL. 

THIS,  again,  is  one  of  I»- rihlion  M 
told  me  when  we  w"®?t^!S  ^,„t  ribbon  uniting  West 

rail  across  shifting  sand  ™ • 4 be  m(;t  i,is  death  in 
to  East,  on  which,  a few  >e"‘  a , 'omeihing  which  Fate 
trying  to  rid  the  permanenl  way  of  some,  s 
decreed  should  be  permanently  ..  . ™l. 

r,  liooneiicd  in  mutiny-time.  _ He  was  se 


her  whether  you  do  or  you  don’t  decide  for  lien  1 ou  u i 
belonir  to  her  more,  for  herself,  than  you  do  alreiidy-and 
tlmt’s^predsely  so  much  that  there’s  no  room  for  any  one 
eii  ' Where,  therefore,  without  that  rooni  do  I come  ml 
“Nowhere.  I sec"— Vanderbank  seemed  obllgiugly  lo 

Brook  had  followed  Mitchy  with  marked  admlra- 
tio'Ijm.  sh!  gave,  on  Ibis,  at  Van.  a glance  that  was  like 
the  „ws  of  a blossom  from  the  same  branch  ° ■ 

",  'll  i inat  R„  on  will,  you  Ml,  f That  a,  II  be  Joy ! She 
h ' 1 however,  the  next  thing,  a sudden  drop,  which  shaded 
the  pieturie’  You're  so  divine.  Mitchy.  that  how  can  you 
,1,1,  ill  the  long  run.  break  any  woman  down. 

1,  was  not  as  if  Milchv  was  struck-.t  was  only  that  he 
wa!  eoiirteous.  "What  do  you  call  the  long-run.  Tuk- 

vour  geniuMshta  kind  in  which  middle  life  will 
he  ,iartie!darly  favonilde  You'll , cup  then,  somehow,  one 

^ '\Hlehy!  sl!'linaecelncd  "'he  prophecy  only  to  cootml  it. 
.. „M  e’clil  v middle  life-:  Why.  my  moral  beamy, 

wmii' in if  tlnif-  wb  It  you  mean  by  my  genius— 

• ^ t .tv  mv  CUM'  Whut  oil  earth  \a  left  for  :i  man 
•*  pv.-i-  ly  O '1' nneessurv  Hie  kind 


‘"buTm™  B?oo"  wUhont  an  answer  for  the  question 
i amtaonlv  t/i  have  plunged  into  ft  sea  of  thought. 
«n."  or  Nanda  £ live  been  * ice-" 

<i  W/uild  have  been  for  you  to  be  like  Jant  i 

a remark  about  ll.cir  walkmg  away  mgether  MUchy, 

ludicrously,  embarrassed  to  choose.  W hat  wiw  in  net 
face  indeed,  during  this  short  pum^>  ‘l  Pr"a  5ii 
tirtvc  been  should  we  penetrate,  the  flicker  ot  a sensi  umi. 
in  spite  of  all  intimacy  and  amiability,  they  could,  at  hoi- 
turn  and  as  things  commonly  turned  out  on ly  he  ™ ■<£ 
uirtiinst  her  Yet  she  made  at  the  end  a m i t ot  cl  nice  in 
irointr  on  to  Mitchy  : “ lie  hasn’t  at  all  told  you  the  real 
reiison  of  N alula's  idea  that  you  should  8° '".tor.Ag?!Bl. 

•Oh,  I draw  the  line  there,’’  said  Vanderbank.  Be- 
side* he  understands  that  too.”  . . 

Mitchy  did.  on  the  spot,  himself  and  every  one  justice. 

Why  it  iu*l  disposes  of  me,  doesn't  it?’ 

VMnderh-mk  restless  now  and  turning  about  the  room, 
stopped,  on  this,  with  a smile  for  Mrs.  Brook.  “ We  un- 
derstand too  well!  ,.  i r, 

“ x«»t  if  he  doesn’t  understand,  she  replied  after  a 
nont  while  she  turned  to  Mitchy,  " that  his  real  ' co 


It  happened  in  nuitiny-time-  e ^ ti,e  long  hot- 

r:ther’monnthsd;a^d«.y 


mid  nearer  to  the  red  runs.  “ lay”  J<* 

And  with  him,  as  the  catc  P g.j(>nl  Good-look 

i,  the  Yorksiiireniaii— tall,  st  ' f„ir  liair  and 


Banks,  the  Yorkshirenmn— tall,  swu«.  jair  liair  ,„,d 

ing  also,  with  a thick  close  crop  « j/hy  anv  means, 
lured,  honest  blue  eyes.  He  waa  i 4 , ' »,hc  tl!ik  turned  nn 

only  plieiiomenallj  silent.,  exi  ef"  tP1.9ely,  he  ' 1 damned 
women,  and  then,  as  Cradd  P Worthy  use«l  to  »aW. 
free."  perhaps  ho.  aiise,  ns  .«  M<  cU.j„k.h]urred  fare 

hits  "cireeTi  s'iglilZd  too, much  for  one  woman 
'ave  much  likin’  left  for  the  lot  ■ ravine,  where. 

To  one  side  of  the  breastwork  laJb®  “J, ves  „„  the  h"< 
every  day,  the  vipeiB  . ng(.  r09e  a small  Mu- 
red rocks.  Just  across  it,  Sul,  which  thickened 

ham  niedan  shrine  amid  spal  sc  bn  s wa„  ot  garden. 

a bit  till  it  was  Barred  by  the  we„  sending  run- 

wliere  ilie  slow  "x™.c'rc'e  ’ tt,c  scented  shade  nf  < 
nels  of  slippery -looking  »»<«  to  tu  . 9pc„t  ennn.ne 

faced  the  city  wall.  , hard-earned  i'il*  "J 

Still,  those  who  came  >?  a09t  soon  found  that 

what  was  Hie  safest  spot  m 11  e 41  fuj. looking  , 

the  pious  looking  shrine,  tile  Paac‘  oked  In  the  dusk 
were  not  always  so  innocent  as  tlmj  1 »b  a(K.r  a nm j- 

of  dark  or  dawn  they  we,  e panted  „a<1  9|,„t  m 
1 lie  men  agreed  to  call  the  , 

creation.  ,n  sneak  so  had.  »;r-  4 ■ 

The  direction  wasi.  1,  so  to  ,sP“a  , -ave  d '!«  “'! 

wan  why  tile  only  teller  as  rcnUj  "igher  than  tin 
Banks,  for  'e  was  a 'end  and  shoulders  t ^ a 

°' So  when,  in  the  dark,  a flash  J»  « 
second  among  Ilie  brushwood  like  afl  „ darl  » , 

to  sing  out,  "Tl.afs  fnr  yoU’  Joe^  t kind,  until 


• « Not  if  ho  doesn’t  understand,”  she  replied  after  a mo- 

ment.  while  she  turned  to  MUchy.  " that  his  real  • combi-  ^oono  among  J„ey,"  “ {lie  Mg 

nation  1 can.  in  the  nature  of  the  case,  only  lie—  to  sing  out,  i n . j that  kind,  m . , fnr 

"Oh  ves " — Mitcliv  took  her  simiglit  up-"  with  lhe  dunk,  and  otlio, ' " ’ AurUened  beyond  jestmg;PJ«  llli5. 
i him.  who  is.it*  YOU  sav,  positively  and  helplessly  I "rUshireniim  s face  „hen  roused.  J • ,rc. 


a-  purtieulirely  tnvoruoie  -.  0i,  v<-s  "—Milchv  look  her  straight  up—  «nn  nu  inn  ",  . .inrkened  lieyono  ,.,s  iln 
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charge  over  the  ravine,  scattering  perhaps  a few  tirowsv 

Thi'niL  „C  'ihfat  for?ot,fn  l"  ?° 111  bed.  but  nothing™^ 
The  blind  old  fakeer  in  the  shrine  was  always  fust  aslecn 

siowiy, ydr^n,,8bii 
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“Well!  ^ ^ 

. 1 made  ll,a’  dolt,  ma’  lass?' 
storm  ofTarsWaSn,Cth  iv"?  ^"““ing-a  sudden 

hcad^r!n  theemriSt|'Uf^  **C*^n^*8’:be*barfr 

weano  is  m°0"',gi"’  Wllh  notl™g  hut  Ida  hands  for 


Whatteu  made  tha’  jiol,  ma'  laLr’"116'1'  m°rC  SOftly'  “ b^had  been  hist  seen  mortally  wounded  close  to 

:r;s.a  ,ock  'air  **  Jz 

Ifunnot,”  he  said,  soothingly,  not  without  a certain  £r? 

ion.  "Aw’m  ' noan  coant'  i,„r. * ,C^!P  drawiDg  to  a close.  Then  came  the  final  assaultfTheTJn 


drowsy  lad  curled  up  behind  them'6  urlvcn  by  a 

So  the  days  passed,  mid,  despite  practice,  the  “Most 
Nailin  Bud  Shot  shot  badly  as  ever.  The  odds  how 
ever,  as  the  men  pointed  out  gravely  to  Apollyon  kept 

on  improving,  so  that  sooner  or  later  there  must  1,,.,,  

4 ' ensoul  ty  ” in  the  garrison  of  No.  1 Outnost  geijiuation.  ‘ Aw’m  noan  goau  t’  burl  thee  m«r*™ir  , . « -m»,  mmuh 

would  get  careless;  he  wouldn't  stoop  enough  etc  ’ etc'  mv  geir^It  “T  S’  "'ome"kil'd;  an'  this  a main  wTours  amffhe  a mv"  rA™?1  cven  tlla  palace 
And  sure  enough,  one  evening,  just  as  the  moonlight  was  K .fuL  “““  Ue  laugl,ed  soft|y.  “ '“Ugh  that  was  move  off’ Xw  T?  "Si";,1  L,id  tl.lkel!  d Prepared 


giiining  on  the  daylight,  and  Ji wv'ThmkV lim”™ enui*  h w"„U,ird.~  . . 

full  height  in  a huff  because  Craddock  for  once  had  sided 
against  him  in  the  perennial  argument  as  to  whctlier  it 


was  move  oil  elsewliere.  It  was  the  evening  before  the  start 
“d._C/addock'  ?h°.  “ » volunteer  had  more  liberty  to 


He  appeared  to  lie  s0,  for  he  ceased  thrnstinv  I,..  go  and  come  as  lie  chose,  went  down  to  the  now  deserted 

worth  while  fighting  for  women" ’wim7lid|f"kn0w  11,0  much  engaged  wkh  tears  to  toe^fealtoTme' ‘J™14  over  the  past  with 


"?i'u..lnai  anti  hadn't  liie'pl'uck  of'a 'iiimiel  histomhela'i^  i'f'  ’to  cKTis  ld» ''“"hover  tota£co“Slng  meI“nclloly  whic1'  S«*  so  admiraWy  whh 


one  of  the  firefly  flashes  was  followed  by  a sudden  clan- 
ping  of  the  giant  s hands  to  the  very  crown  of  his  head" 

' IVe  looked,  sir,”  Craddock  used  to  say  gravel v will, 


suddenly,  as  if  for  his  t 


“nw’m  nobbut 


that  reminiscent  biblical  knnwIeiYgu'of '' his’ which 'had  ®°v! .1  8!'1,l,m<;  1"'?  ,fllr ,,'Jm  hadness." 
doubtless  supplied  the  name  Apollyon,  ••  for  'im  to  fall  down-, man  V'm  lif'ed,ller  right  up  like  a baby,  sat 
dead,  as  'c  deserve  rich,  for  Y'd  bin  damnin'  uncommon  "ThouVt  ”,  ghuf  "f  ''ernn  V8  kueeI 

'tout  Ttresenciu  « OP  it 

“3 ?*» -? be 

-bem  fair  you  could  see  it  shinin'  in  the  dust-together,  bv  on,  he  ran X tollS  CJJ."T  *«  1 ™'-  as  ™e  11  ‘"ok  me  all  of  a 'eap.  sir-sorter  Ma  arid  „n' 


Poor  Joey  Banks !”  he  thought,  ns  memory  dame 
never  forgH'em^'1®'  “ ’Im  ft"'  ’is  fc"'ale  gaM'  ^sl,“'"-t 
the  story'®11  ll‘®  re8t Craddock’s  own  words ; they  suit 

.'I  look  "!?•  8|t.  an’  you  might  'ave  knocked  me  over 
with  a mnepin,  for  there  was  Joey,  lookin'  ns  spry  as 
snry.  'Joey,'  says  I,  takin'  it  as  one  does,  air.for  a“ 
them  say  in  s of  ninepins  and  feathers  and  sucli  like  ouite 
calm,  ‘so  you’re  not  dead?' 


■She  shal,  = 


thanPiieSreck'm0ford""mt  S'IOt  8llal1  ’“',C  mt>re  "ly  'air  rigbt  hand-ihe  one  thaVTad-' L . 


eap,  sir— sorter  Malachi  an’  the 
‘ .Joey, 
female 

‘But  'e  was,  sir.  Ter  cut  a long  story  short,  she’d 
. ,,fn  nussed  him.  An’ we  all  knows  wot  that 


V business  by  reLTof^is  mfhoJF ?P,iel8’  ?h'~™  l1*1"*8  d(>es  J 

f been  hittel^S"^  « ,0“  "B  ‘ *oi“'  “ marry  » ** 


before  Delhi  on  the  alert  bv  (lay  ami  night,"  broke  upVl'ie  the  large  green  turhan'wonmi  around’lhesimdi  head"8  He  t’®‘h  l wl,it®  ?r  ‘ll:lck'  si.r'  ^ '“"'e»P  to”  eH-lhough 
emntmny  and  so  Joe  Banks's  loss  passed  out  of  most  sat  half-perturbed  and  breat  lew  after  1 "a  f""d  k"ow8  "‘‘ere  'c  got  it,  for  'e  didn't  know  no  'Indus- 


mimk  ■ Except  his  own,  of  course.  -Fiin^t,^  Urn  watobtog  him 

aided  by  Imt  narrow-gauge  oyer  Ins  brain,  on  which  the  seemed  10  admit  a faint Imile  J watching  him 

cool  night  wind  blew  pleasantly.  ■•Wtra-v-vi"  1.  u , , . , „ , 

So  when  the  alarm  passed,  instead  of  coining  back  to  long  for  sar tin  sure."  It  w^’and  a faint 'scent  of  orange 
rest,  he  crept  out  surreptitiously  by  Hie  back  of  the  blossom  assailed  him  ns  he  loosed  “lie  plait®  His  hand 
breastwork— for  such  sorties  were  strictly  out  of  order—  trembled  among  them  a little  and  lingered 
an.  an  l,y  ,1  slant  downwards  across  the  ravine.  It  was  a "AW  muu  he  as  good 's  ma’ word  ” lie  muttered— " as 
ma  U'rSr'  n"  'K-'t  rlg  lt’  an‘  he  caught  the  sparkle  of  Joey  Banks's  word.  See  tha'  here— sit  tha'  still,  there's  a 
ninny  a deadly  pair  of  eyes  among  the  rocks.  But  lie  was  good  lnss,  an’  let  me  hurry  up,  wilt  thou  ?”  There  was 
m no  mood  to  step  aside  from  any  danger,  and.  once  be-  almost  an  appeal  in  his  voice,  and  both  hands  shook  a 
yond  fear  of  recall  lie  strode  along  straight,  as  if  the  whole  little  as  the  long  black  tresses  twined  themselves  about 
place  belonged  to  him;  it,  might  have,  for  all  theopposl-  the  big  fingers  like  snakes. 

tion  lie  got.  The  fakeer  was  asleep,  as  usual,  the  oxen  “ Aw’m  noan  goan  t' hurt— ” he  was  reiterating  blindly 
circling  round  the  well,  and  in  the  scented  shade  of  the  when,  perhaps  fortunately,  the  whole  bewildering  face 

••  ^ one 
head. 


'OU  sui-meu  snaiie  oi  me  wnen,  pernaps  lortunatelv,  the  whole  bewildering 

roses  and  citrons  he  could  find  nothing  save  some  drowsy  before  him  relapsed  into*  a mischievous  smile,  and 
birds  .who  fluttered  and  twittered  helplessly  as  his  tall  small  finger  pointed  derisively  to  the  crown  of  his  h 


He  flushed  up  scarlet. 

“ Thec’s  nobbut  a wicked,  bad  gell  !’’  he  said,  fiercely, 
“an’  Joey  Bankk  ’ll  shame  tha’ — a bold  hussy  !”  So  he 
set  her  on  her  feet  and  attacked  her  last  bit  of  mascu- 
linity. This  was  a long  green  waistband  wound  round 
her  middle,  and  which  had  carried  a score  or  so  of 


head  forced  a way  through  the  thickets. 

Feeling  ill-used,  he  set  his  face  back  towards  the  breast- 
work, until  the  extraordinary  peace  of  the  moonlit  scene 
— which,  as  Craddock  asserted,  used  in  the  interval  of  on- 
slaught to  make  the  beleaguered  city  look  like  the  New 
Jerusalem— brought  him  to  a standstill : first  to  look,  then 
to  take  out  his  pipe,  finally  to  sit  on  a rock  and  think  yataghans,  and  Heaven  knows  what  murderous  weapons, 
vaguely  of  the  Yorkshire  wolds,  and  of  some  one,  no  Of  this  portion  of  the  toilet  Craddock  said  it  was  lmrd 
doubt,  who  had  not  had  the  courage  of  her  convictions; 
for  after  a bit  he  murmured,  “ She  were  a might  down 
coward— that’s  where  it  is,  aw’m  thinkin’.” 

Hu  had  not  much  time  for  reflection,  however,  for  at 
that  moment  there  was  a flash,  a crack,  and  something 
whizzed  past  his  left  ear.  The  “ Most  Nailin’  Bad  Shot  ” 


tunee  to  speak  of,  sir— about  ’ow  she  lived  in  quite  a fine 
ouse,  and  ’ow  her  father  an’  brothers  ’ad  bin  killed,  so  as 
she  kinder  adn’t  no  choice  but  gazing.  But  1 wasn’t  to 
be  took  with  chaff,  so  I says  to  'm,  quite  solemn  like 
Afore  1 m best  man,  I’ve  got  to  know,  Joey — is  she 
square  ?’  ’E  just  look  at  me,  sir.  as  if  I were  slush. 

‘“She’d  gotten  ma’  hair  iD  t’  buzzum,’  be  said  and 
said  no  more. 

" So  I gave  my  word  to  be  best  man,  sir,  an’  'e  sighed 
like  as  a weight  was  took  off  him.  ‘Than  coom  awn’ 
wi  me  t passon,’  says  ’e,  ‘fur  I’m  goan  t’  be  marri’d 
afoor  aw’  goes  with  t’  army  to-morrer.’ 

Then  you’ve  ’ad  the  bans  cried?’  said  I ; for,  my  fa- 
ther bein’  bell-ringer— same  ns  give  me  my  name  in  ’Oly 
Baptism,  sir— I was  up  to  them  dodges.  ’E  give  me  a real 
Apollyon  frown  sir. 

‘ Na, 


lad;  aw've  noan  had  nought  cried,  hut  nw'm 
goan  t'  wed  her  fair  afoor  a fight;  ao  save  t'  breath  an’ 
coom  r passon.’ 

“ Well,  sir,  parson  wasn’t  a bad  chap,  as  I knowed, 
avin  seen  'bn  doin’  dooty  stiddy  like  the  rest  o'  us,  hut 
I round  ‘e'd  got  'is  blank  cnat  on  agin  an'  'e  were  by  natur’  the 
pislols,  canonized  red-brirky  sort ; so  'e  wouldn't  none  o’  it  though 
capons  I stood  solemn  for  Joe  like  ns  if  I bin  godfather  tollin' 

m 1 ' ]'“rd  ’«»■  would  'ave  bill  n deader  but  tor  Yr,  an’  'ow 

to  get  Joey  Banks  to  speak  at  all,  and  when  lie  did  Ins  .she  was  willin'  to  become  a Christian  in  'Oly  Baptism 
voice  dropped  to  a whisper  and  lie  looked  positively  scar-  when  she  'ad  a ciianst,  an'  'ow  Joe  wouldn't  never  'ave 
let.  She  was  so  main  slender,  he  said,  Hint  lie  thought  lie  bin  in  a 'urry  without  bridemaids  liui  for  bein'  that  eager 


was  Ijctter  at  close  quarters  ! His  blood  was  up  in  a 
second,  and  without  pausing  to  pick  up  his  musket,  which 
he  had  laid  aside,  he  was  off  to  the  spot  whence  the  flash 
laid  coine.  And  there!  Whoop,  forward ! Gone  away! 
was  his  quarry  for  sure,  running  like  a hare  for  some  hid- 
ing-place, no  doubt,  among  the  rocks.  It  might  have 
been  reached,  for  rumor  tolls  of  many  secret  passages  l>e- 
tween  palaces  inside  the  city  and  gardens  without,  but  for 
a t rue-lovers’  knot  of  vipers  which  refused  to  budge  from  maybe,  sure’s  my  name’s  Nathaniel  James  in  Oly  Bap- 
the  path,  which  made  the  flying  figure  give  a screech,  and  tism,  sir.  he  done  a wise  thing.” 

the  flying  feet,  in  their  effort  to  overleap  it,  miss  footing  Half  way  across  the  ravine,  however,  he  paused  to  pick 
and  fall.  up  his  musket  and  look  back.  The  “Most  Nailin’  Bad 

The  next  instant  Joe  Banks  was  on  it  as  it  lay,  conscious  Shot,  in  Creation  ” was  standing  where  he  had  left  her, 
even  in  his  hurry  that  what  he  gripped  was  something  with  her  face  hidden  in  her  hands.  For  an  instant  some 


would  never  have  done  unwinding,  though  after  a bit  she 
helped  cheerfully  by  twiddling  like  a teetotum.  At  last, 
however,  she  stood  there,  slim,  girlish,  her  long  hair 
shimmering,  her  dark  eyes  shining,  half  with  tears,  half 
with  smiles. 

“ ‘ An’  then,  Joey  ?’  I arst  ’im,  sir,  when  ’e  sate  mum- 
chance,”  Craddock  would  say  at  this  period  of  his  recital. 
“ ‘ Aw'  out  wi’  “ Fower  angels  rou  and  ma’  lied,”  man,  an’ 
a’  up  wi’  her  in  ma’  arms  an’  a’  kissed  her  face  fair  an’ 
oft,  man— fair  and  oft,  just  t’  shame  her— an’  a'  rutmed 
awaay.  Tbct’s  what  a’  did,  aw’  runned  awnny.’  An’ 


young  and  soft.  A boy.  no  doubt— devil’s  spawn! 

“ Aw’m  goan  ter  choak  ye  on  t’  hair,”  he  said,  grimly. 

“ Open  yer  doomed  mouth*.  D'ye  bear  ?” 

It  was  almost  as  if  the  prostrate  figure  understood  ; but 
the  next  instant  a set  of  gleaming  white  teeth  had  closed 
like  a squirrel’s  round  Joe  Banks’s  first  finger.  He  let  off 
an  echoing  yell  to  the  previous  screech,  and  an  oddly  satis- 
fied smile  came  to  the  fierce  little  face  he  could  scarcely 
see  for  his  big  band.  It  was  an  oval  face,  smooth  as  a girl’s. 

“That’s  nowt  to  Joey  Banks,  lad;  be  can  kill  anoolher 
waay, ” he  growled  savagely,  as  he  shifted  a knee  to  pin 
his  prisoner  down,  loosed  iiis  left  hand,  his  right  being 
detained,  and  deliberately  drew  out  one  of  the  many 
knives  stuck  in  his  enemy’s  waistband.  “ Aw'll  lay  t’  hair 
ahun  tha’  heaurt,  tha’  wrigglin’  worm,  and  driv’  it  hoain — 
that  aw’ wull.” 

In  pursuance  of  which  plan  be  undid  an  embroidered 
satin  waistcoat  and  began  to  push  aside  an  inner  muslin 
vest.  A sniff  of  musk  and  roses  mingled  with  the  moon- 
light. “Stinks  and  bites  like  a foumart.”  lie  muttered. 

“ Soa.  lie.  thee  still,  will  tha’  ? an'  tak  that  to  thissen.  ma’ — 

Gor  amoiglity!” 

Joe  Banks  was  on  his  feet  ; so  was  his  enemy.  Both 
dazed,  uncertain.  Flight  seemed  to  come  uppermost  to 
the  latter's  thought,  until  the  big  man  suddenly  laughed— 
a low  chuckle  of  sheer  amusement. 

“ An’ t’  coom  like  a wild-cat  at  Joey  Banks — that  caps 
owt !” 

The  next  instant  he  was  grappling  with  a whirlwind  of 
knives,  nails,  anything. 

“ Woa  ! woa  ! ma’’lass  ! Hands  off,  tba’  little  vixen, 
till  I git  a look  at  tha’  !”  he  said,  soothingly,  ns  he  prisoned 

two  small  bands  in  one  huge  fist  mid  with i the  * ftanj^s  that  you  bin  an’  fallen  in  love  with  a female^*?; 

ins  adversary  alums  tenderly  •}'  >„™  » , ' n , rk  my  word,  there  ain’t  no  gratitoode  to  speak  of 

aw,  as  he  afterwards  described  it  to  Craddock,  was  just  mu  ^ ^ ^ yon  yef  ,*re  „ my  Mme-g  Na. 

thaniel  James.  She’ll  nick  you  yet,  I do  assure  you.” 


thing  tore  at  bis  heart,  bidding  him  go  back;  then  be  set 
bis  teeth  with  an  oath  and  ran  on.  Five  minutes  later  he 
had  slipped  into  a favorite  cranny  of  rock  beside  Crad- 
dock. and  was  puffing  away  at  his  pipe  as  if  nothing  bad 
happened— absolutely  silent,  till,  according  to  the  latter’s 
report,  he  “ gave  a silly  sort  of  laugh,”  and  in  the  moon- 
light his  eyes  could  be  seen  shining  like  stars  as  he  turned 
and  said,  softly. 

“ Well,  lad,  a’  ha’  dune  it  this  time.” 

“Done  what,  Apollyon?”  asked  Craddock. 

“A’  dunnot  roigbtly  kna\  but  a’  ha’  dune  it  for  sartin’ 
sure,”  replied  Joe  Banks,  succinctly.  And  theu  lie  told 
the  story. 

“One  of  them  gazes*  as  they  call  ’em.”  interrupted 
Craddock,  when  the  big  man  told  of  his  discovery,  in  a 
sort  of  hushed  voice.  “They  make  ’em  male  an’  female 
—the  latter  most  vicious.  Bad  lots  ut  o’  the  bazaar  need- 
in’ a passport  to  the  skies— or  the  devil.”  Joe  Banks’s 
big  fist  came  down  like  a sledge-hammer  on  Craddock's 
knee. 

“Hush,  mou!”  he  said,  peremptorily.  “She  wo’nnt 
none  that  sort.  When  a’  kissed  her—”  he  stopped  short 
and  blushed  furiously. 

“Apollyon!”  remarked  Craddock,  after  a pause,  with 
great,  severity,  “ it  ain’t  wholesome  to  keep  sech  things 
comfortable  in  yer  buzzum.  It's  better  to  ’ave  up  an’ 
done  with  it,  an’  begin  again.  When  you  kiss  her,  wot 

then?”  . _ . r ..r 

But  Joe  Banks’s  eyes  were  looking  out  into  the  soft  . veil,  an’  ’e  kep’  ’er  so — said  she  liked  it;  they  does,  sir, 
darkness,  soft  and  dark  too,  for  all  their  shininesa.  “ A’  when  they’ve  got  a good  ’usband.” 
meant  to ’a’  keppeu  co’ont,  but  a’  didn’t,  somehow,”  His  “So  they  lived  happy  ever  after?” 

voice  was  quite  dreamy,  and  Craddock  rose  in  wraith.  “ Not  for  long,  sir.”  Here  Craddock  slipped  his  hands 

It’s  my  belief,  same  as  I was  in  the  catechising,  Td.ey  into  his  pockets  ns  the  first  step  towards  slouching  off. 
.i.„  ii.«f  trrx..  Kin  an’  fniiwn  in  lnro  with  n fpmuip  nnn>r  “That  sort  o’  thing  don’t  somehow  last  long,  sir.”  Here 


to  fight  ’is  country’s  foes  agin-^for  of  course,  sirf’e^S 
n t ad  a look  in  at  anything  but  .beef  tea  an’  barley  water 
till  we  look  the  city. 

“ ‘Why  doesn’t  he  wait  decently  till  he  comes  back?’ 
says  parson.  • The  Sacrament  of  Marriage  is  not  a respon- 
sibility to  be  entered  into  unawares,  my  good — ’ 

“ Joe  rose  up.  Lord  bless  you  ! two  ’eads  taller  than 
parson.  ‘Coom  awa’,  best  man!’  ’c  says.  ‘It’s  weaste 
toime  beer,  an’  aw’ll  need  tha’ at  t’  Mosque;  passon  theear 
arn’t  so  scrumfumptlous,  an’  she  towt  ma' t’  Kulma  this 
marnin’,  foor  fear.’  That’s  their  creed,  sir,  same  as  the 
gazes , mule  an’  female,  yell  when  they’re  a-stiekin’  of  you. 
Well,  parson  ’e  brought  up  sharp  at  this,  an’  said,  ‘ Stay 
a bit.’  Then  ’e  look  at  Joe,  an’  Joe  look  at  'ini. 

“ ’Tha’  see,  she’s  gotten  t’  be  ma’  wife,  man, ’said  Joe, 
apologetic  like,  an’  parson  he  push  ’is  redbricky  prayer- 
book  away  fretful. 

“ ‘ But  I don’t-  know  anything.’  he  said;  ‘ I don’t  even 
know  if  she  is  a spinster  or  a widow.  Will  you  swear 
she  hasn’t  a husband  living?’ 

“ Well,  sir,  Joe  looked  at  parson  and  then  ’e  looked  at 
me,  an’  then  ’e  scratch  ’is  ’eud — the  curls  ’ad  grown  tight 
aa  ever,  sir— an’  then  sudden  ’e  smile — one  o’  them  smiles 
like  the  sun  on  a daisy,  sir. 

“ ‘Aw’  dunnot  know,’  said  ’e;  ‘aw’  never  arst  her!’ 

“‘Aw’  never  arst  her,’  says  he,  quite  cheerful  like. 
An’  parson  ’e  look  at  me,  an’  at  ’im,  and  at  the  Solemni- 
zation o’  ’Oly  Matrimony.  Well,  the  end  o’  it  was  that  the 
three  o'  us  went  down  to  one  o’  them  light  an’  shady  open- 
air  houses,  with  a tree  growin’  out  o’  a wall  nnd  a lot  o’ 
pigeons.  Parson  ’e  stood  on  one  o’  the  arches  raised  up  a 
step  or  two,  an’  the^r  stood  in  the  steps  below,  right  in  the 
sun,  an’  I stood  ’twixt  and  between;  for,  you  see,  sir,  I was 
clerk  as  well  ns  best  man. 

“ ‘ Will  you  take  this  woman  to  be  thy  wedded  wife?’ 
arst  parson. 

“ ‘ Such  is  my  desire,’  says  I,  in  order ; but  Joe  wouldn't 
none  o’  that. 

“ ‘ F.ur  better  fur  worse,’  ’e  says,  ‘ fur  richer,  fur  poorer ; 
domneci  if  a’doan’t.’ 

“So  ’e  was  wedded  to  the  ‘Most  Nailin’  Bad  Shot  in 
Creation.’  ” 

“ And  was  she  pretty?”  I asked  of  Craddock. 

He  shook  his  head.  “I  never  set  eyes  on  her,  sir, 
though  I was  best  man.  She  was  wrapped  up  in  a white 


“n  mort  o’  pistols  an’  pouches. 

“Well!  well!  Aw’m  jiggered!”  lie  exclaimed  at  last, 
adding,  argumentatively,  “ What  ten  iver  mad’ tha  go  fur 
t.’  do  it,  tba’  foolish  lass?” 

Something  in  bis  broad,  not  unkindly  rebuke  seemed  to 
take  the  standi  out  of  the  “ Most  Nailin’  Bad  Shot.’  It 
seemed  to  cower  in  on  itself  and  become  smaller;  though, 
as  Joe  Banks  told  himself  perplexedly,  it  had  been  small 
enough  to  begin  with. 


But  Craddock  was  wrong.  Whatever  else  she  did,  the 
“Most  Nailin’  Bad  Shot”  shot  no  more.  Not  that  it 
mattered  much  to  Joey  Banks  whether  she  did  or  not, 
since  Imt  a few  days  after  the  long-prophesied  “casooliy  ” 
came  to  No.  1 Outpost.  Volunteer  Joseph  Banks,  some- 
time canal  overseer,  was  reported  missing  after  a sortie ; 

* Gbazis— religious  fanatics. 


his  eyes  sought  the  gold  of  the  setting  sun.  as  they  had  a 
trick  of  doing  when  they  grew  soft.  “Seems  to  me, 
savin’  your  presence,  sir,  as  if  there  was  too  much  o’  the 
Noo  Jerewsalcm  about  that  sort  o’  thing  fur  this  world  ; 
that’s  ’ow  it  is.  She  died,  sir.  a few  years  after,  when  ’e 
was  back  in  the  Canals  in  a God  forsaken  spot  where 
there  wasn’t  no  one  to— to  be  best  man  like.  An’  so  they 
found  ’im  beside  her  with  a bullet  in  his  brain.  So  I was 
a minor  prophet,  after  all,  an’ Joe}’  Banks  got  nicked  at 
last  by  the  ‘ Most  Nailin’  Bad  Shot  in  Creation.’  ” 
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HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


After  all  tfif,  experience  of  lust  spring,  it  would 
seem  that  Wisconsin’s  ttlli lei ic  committee  ims  cither  lost  its 
head  or  itad  none  to  lose.  Such  is  the  conclusion  prompted 
lt\  the  manner  in  w It  i cl  t \V  tscoiisi  n litis  hroughl  Iter  charges 
against  incmhers  of  the  Chicago  University  eleven.  There 
is  too  strong  a suggestion  of  a revengeful  spirit-  too 
much  evidence  of  a desire  “ to  get  even.  I am  told,  anil 
I have  every  reason  to  helieve,  that  a bitter  feeling  a"-aiiist 
Chicago  exists  among  the  undergraduates  of  Wisconsin 
who  blame  the  former  for  the  boycott  of  last  spring.  We 
can  forgive  something  of  thin  kind  in  the  immature  un- 
dergraduate, hut  ive  cannot  understand  a faculty  that 
permits  it  to  go  before  the  world  as  the  deliberate  artion 
of  the  university.  If  Chicago  bus  men  on  iter  eleven  who 
arc  ineligible  to  play,  unquestionably  Wisconsin  is  per- 
fectly jusliliahlc  in  protesting,  but  that  protest  should  lie 
made  first  to  the  committee  of  the  Chicago  University,  and 
not  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press. 

There  should  be  this  winter  a meeting  of  the  faculties 
of  these  several  universities  and  aunt  her  attempt  made  for 
more  complete  agreement  ns  to  the  method  of  protest- 
ing members  of  one  another's  teams.  Unless  something 
of  this  sort  is  accomplished,  the  atmosphere  or  college 
sport  in  the  Middle  West  will  lie  long  clearing. 

It  would  re  most  unfortunate  if  Wisconsin  and 
Chicago  should  break  relations  because  of  the  present 
misunderstanding.  Nothing  will  be  gained  to  either;  on 
the  oilier  hand,  much  harm  will  he  done  Middle-Western 
college  sport. 


ils  everlasting  disgrace,  hut  in  the  conduct  of  its  baseball 
aud  football  teams,  especially  the  latter. 

Without  entering  upon  details,  it.  mav  be  assumed 
and  ii  is  true,  that  the  faculty  boards  of  Michigan, Chicago, 
and  Illinois  universities  acted  conscientiously  for  the  sake 
or  sport  in  the  Middle  West  when,  last  spring,  they  pub- 
licly charged  the  University  of  Wisconsin  with  condoning 
professionalism,  and  forthwith  broke  off  athletic  relations 
with  that  institution.  It  is  to  Wisconsin’s  credit  that  her 
own  athletic  council  finally  searched  out  the  evidence 
which  positively  convicted  Mnybury  and  Coehems  not 
only  of  professionalism  in  1895,  but  of  subsequent  and  re- 
pealed  lying  in  their  many  declarations  of  innocence. 
Wisconsin’s  board  was  emphatically  reprehensible  for  not 
having  searched  earlier  and  more  diligently. 

Ils  failure  to  do  so  gave  to  the  otlii  r three  institutions 
the  natural  feeling  that  a tendency  to  * whitewash  ” sus- 
pected athletes  ruled  at  Madison.  Certainly  the  public  net 
of  the  three  was  tantamount  lo  declaring  that  the  facully 
members  of  Wisconsin’s  council  would  not  act  in  good 
faith  if  charges  against  ceriain  men  on  its  baseball  and 
track  teams  were  submitted.  Coming  after  the  ’96  con- 
vention, to  w-hich  all  had  subscribed,  and  whereip  it  had 
been  expressly  agreed  that  all  suspected  cases  should  he 
submitted  to  the  facully  of  the  college  concerned,  and  its 
decision  accepted  as  made  in  good  faith,  this  declaration 
of  the  three  was  a flagrant  and  insulting  breach  of  con- 
tract, which  can  only  be  explained  by  the  want  of  confi- 
dence in  Wisconsin’s  honest  wish  for  wholesome  sport 
which  its  mcuacitfg  attitude  had  created. 

At  all  events,  as  the  case  stands  now,  Wisconsin’s  flnnl 
action  acquits  her  of  whitewashing  at  least  Maybury  and 
Coehems. 


Chicago  has  good  cause  to  be  indignant  over  the  method 
Wisconsin  is  pursuing.  At  the  same  time,  Chicago  and 
the  others  should  remember  that  the  course  pursued  last 
spring  against  Wisconsin  could  have  been  very  much 
improved  upon.  There  is  need  for  charity  and  good  fuilh. 

The  present  difficulty  between  Chicago  and  Wisconsin 
indicates  too  much  undergraduate  impulsiveness  and  too 
little  mature  faculty  judgment.  One  would  think  these 
universities  surfeited  with  recrimination  and  sensational 
newspaper  discussion.  What  the  Middle  West  university 
athletic  committees  need  now  is  more  respect  for  one  an 
other,  more  confidence  in  one  another’s  good  intentions, 
less  washing  of  soiled  linen  In  public.  I have  before  fre- 
quently commented  on  the  menace  to  the  wholesome  de- 
velopment of  sport  that  Western  tendeucy  lo  rush  into 
priut  ou  the  slightest  occasion  offers. 

TnE  universities  of  the  Middle  West  imve  in  ’98 
passed  through  a trying  year;  but  despite  the  present 
most  unpleasant  discussion  between  two  of  them,  I be- 
lieve it  bids  fair  to  turn  out  a profitable  one,  at  least  so  far 
as  concerns  the  ultimate  bearing  upon  a harmonious  stand 
for  pure  sport. 

The  season  which  opened  in  March  with  charges  by  Chi- 
cago, Michigan,  and  Illinois  against  Wisconsin  ended,  on 
the  whole,  with  a pretty  good  feeling,  and  with  some  les- 
sons learned  both  as  to  the  necessity  of  fair  and  square 
dealing  in  sport,  and  as  to  the  desirability  of  acting  with 
frank  good  faith  toward  one  another.  While  Wisconsin 
was  not  the  only  one  needing  the  lesson,  her  attitude  gen- 
erally had  for  a year  been  aniagonistic  to  wholesome  sport, 
not  only  in  upholding  Maybury  and  Coehems,  whom  the 
Western  Inter-collegiate  Association  had  whitewashed,  to 


Tiie  lesson  that  should  be  hammered  noME  to  all 
Western  universities  is  the  imperative  need  of  open  and 
aboveboard  dealings  with  one  another  in  the  future.  Let 
there  be  no  further  boycotiing.  no  more  seeking  for  news- 
paper notoriety,  but  let  all  protests  be  submitted  in  good 
faith  to  the  faculty  committee  of  the  institution  whose 
aihletes are  under  suspicion.  If  relief  he  withheld,  let  the 
matter  1 hen  be  laid  before  a joint  committee. 

The  bickerings  and  had  feelings  of  the  past  season  must 
have  emphasized  the  undesirability  of  leagues.  If  excep- 
tion be  made  at  all,  then  only  should  it  be  in  the  case  of 
track  athletics.  The  undergraduates  are  clamoring  now 
for  such  an  organization  on  a new  plan,  and  profess  con- 
fidence in  smooth  sailing.  But  the  undergraduate  is 
now,  and  always  will  be,  clamorous  aud  hopeful.  The 
experience  of  the  post,  East  and  West,  is  against  leagues. 
Dual  meets  are  more  nearly  the  ideal  for  the  promotion 
of  good  feeling  and  honest  sport  on  the  track  and  field. 
Let  them  become  more  common  in  the  Middle  West  and 
there  will  be  no  place  for  the  phantasies  of  “champion- 
ships” that  now  seem  to  set  undergraduates  and  alumni 
by  the  ears.  Independent  athletic  relationship  is  the 
healthful  plan  for  universities,  and  in  the  annual  Western 
conference  of  professors  no  efforts  will  be  more  surely  re- 
warded nor  work  more  certainly  for  the  benefit  of  whole- 
some sport  than  those  in  this  direction. 

There  was  one  phase  of  the  athletic  tangle  last  spring, 
settled  at  the  conference  suggested  by  Wisconsin,  which 
reveals  the  type  of  sporting  creature  that  represents  the 
A.  A.U.  in  the  Middle  West.  When  Michigan,  Chicago, 
and  Illinois  withdrew  from  the  Western  Inter-collegiate 
Athletic  Association  last  June  because  Maybury  aud 


Coehems  had  been  scandalously  whitewashed  by  that 
body,  the  A.  A.  U.  officials  in  the  West  proceeded  to  dis- 
qualify the  athletes  of  these*  three  institutions  for  subse- 
quently holding  a triangular  meet  open  only  to  college 
men.  No  criticism  was  made  by  the  A.  A.  U.  on  the  ama- 
teur siaius  of  the  entries,  the  only  excuse  being  support 
of  the  W.  I.  A.  A.,  an  affiliated  body. 

It  was  a presumptuous  piece  of  business,  indeed,  and  re- 
vealed the  eliu racier  of  the  A.  A.  U.’s  Western  represent 
atives,  whose  animus  was  perfectly  apparent.  Maybury 
aud  Coehems  were  members  of  the  Chicago  A.  A.,  that 
was  recruiting  a team  throughout  the  Middle  West  to  use 
against  the  New  York  club,  and  wanted  the  services  of 
these  two  men.  Such  recruiting  lias  increased  greatly  in 
recent  years,  to  the  notable  harm  of  track  athletics,  and 
the  A.  A.  U.,  instead  of  restraining  the  evil  within  legiti- 
mate bounds,  has  rather,  through  its  Western  representa- 
tives—men  with  small  conception  of  amateur  sport— en- 
couraged it.  This  evidence  of  vicious  mismanagement, 
and  the  presumption  of  the  A.  A.  U.  in  attempting  to 
direct  the  course  of  college  sport  not  only  by  its  at  tit  ude 
last  summer,  bill  by  its  attempt  this  autumn  io  usurp  con- 
trol of  football,  Ims  drawn  upon  itself  the  contempt  of  Mid- 
dle-Western colleges.  Chicago  already  lias  a rule  forbid- 
ding their  athletes  competing  for  clubs  during  the  years 
they  are  in  college.  Michigan  will  probably  adopt  a like 
rule,  aimed  at  the  A.  A.  U.,  and  forbidding  its  athletes 
wearing  any  hut  university  colors  during  summer  or  col- 
lege term.  Unless  Western  colleges  desire  their  best  ath- 
letes contaminated  by  free  board,  etc.,  at  the  Chicago  A. 
A.  during  the  summer,  they  must  in  self-defence  take  such 
measures. 

Middle- Western  amateur  status  lias  been  steadily 
improving  in  the  Iasi  three  years. 

That  it  is  not  yet  entirely  satisfactory  ns  is  to  be  someu  hat 
expected.  At  Wisconsin  there  appears  to  he  evidence  of  a 
pretty  thorough  regeneration  and  a return  to  the  vigorous 
policy  which  for  a time  characterized  that  institution’s 
part  in  the  move  for  reform.  Meanwhile  there  are  hints 
that  the  old  evil  is  creeping  into  one  or  two  other  institu- 
tions. Faculties  cannot  afford  to  be  lax  for  a moment  so 
long  as,  in  the  unsettled  condition  now  to  be  found  in  the 
Middle  West,  undergraduate  and  some  graduate  sentiment 
still  makes  for  victory  first  and  cleanliness  afterwards. 
The  flurry  at  Michignu  over  the  Stuart  case  (in  which  a 
student  sneaked  in  only  for  football  and  was  sneaked  out 
again)  is  evidence  of  this.  At  Michigan,  however,  the  un- 
dergraduate sentiment  is  really  more  wholesome  than  ever 
before.  The  same  can  he  said  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  and 
Northwestern  universities.  There  are  hints  and  rumors 
of  football-players  at  these  colleges  whose  standing  is 
at  least  suspicious.  So  far  no  definite  proofs  are  sub- 
mitted; but  the  rumors  urge  upon  faculties  of  those  and 
all  colleges  the  necessity  of  vigilance  that  shall  he  more 
unremitting  than  ever.  Minnesota  and  Purdue  have 
rather  dropped  out  of  the  prominence  they  obtained 
through  their  strong  football  teams.  Beloit  and  Noire 
Dame  have  taken  their  places  temporarily,  but  it  cannot 
he  said  the  ethical  condition  at  either  of  these  institutions, 
which  are  not  subscribers  to  the  Western  faculty  rules, 
has  improved,  as  was  hoped  it  might.  It  is  time  for 
somebody  on  the  faculties  of  these  two  active  colleges  to 
hike  hold  of  things. 

I am  glad  to  note  that  the  alumni  football  game  ap- 
pears to  have  become  a fixture.  Middle-Western  college 
sport  needs  nothing  more  than  frequent  contact,  with  its 
alumni.  Michigan  started  the  game  last  autumn,  and 
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this  yt«r  llliuois.  Pur- 
sue Wisconsin,  nncl 
some  of  Hie  smaller  col- 
lects have  followed  her 
example.  The  game  at 
Ann  Arbor  tins  year  at- 
tracted special  excur- 
sions from  Detroit  and 
about  1000  alumm  from 
different  sections,  mis 
is  a very  large  turning 
out  for  a Middle  V\  est 
college. 


The  Harvard  - Brown 
came  1 1 7—6)  was  notable 
chiefly  for.  the  exceh 
lent  showing  Biown 
made  ..gainst  her  much 

stronger  oppoue»it.  H 
also  suggested  the  need 
of  Cochrane’s  work  be- 
iuc  very  much  improved 
before  the  Yolo  game, 
or  of  his  giving  "'ay  to 
Farley.  Brown  s touch- 
down was  made  because 
Cochrane's  punl  "as 
blocked;  and  neither 
Cochrane  nor  any  oilier 
of  flic  Harvard  eleven 
wns  spry  enough  located 
Washburn  before  he 
hud  crossed  Harvard  s 
coal -line.  No  one  ex- 
pected Harvard  to  re- 
veal hor  best  game 
against  Brown,  but  it 

I was  surprising  there  fllimild  be  miclmdepaiture^fro^m  uc 

very  strong  defence  si  ow  K.‘ ^ of  Ruling  at  Cara. 

surprising,  too  that  afier  | P,^  been  permitted 

seettma 

S rXjh“4S““  "LU.o  end,  ami  a fifty -flve- 

etr^.hMraplymd'H^good,  proving  irresistib.e 
in  their  formations. 

bfcan  tiie  game  at  a very  lively  pace,  and 
J! Z twenty -five-yard  line  in  short  order. 


nARPEK’S  WEEKLY 

• ■ • iTiu-vurd  wa9  because  Hat- 

play  failed  to  work  agamst  Ha  ^ tcrrifl(.  )„im,nering 
vard  was  stout  enough  effective  sirengili.  Cai- 

witlmut  losing  any  of  her  Pennsylvania  team  cer- 

Harv»r<i  Uke  COnd,t,°nS  °f 

opponents’  inferiority.  m0  ngninst  the  Indians, 

From  first  to  lust  of  tbe  game  H?  on  tjie  guards- 

Pennsylvania  depended  almo  t ^ ,e  „Uen.pi- 

bark  play.  1 Imre  w“P™°i  y g wag  lhe  manner  in 

Asftgu,n,t 


their  distance  with  yV^f^I^ewMdJe  more  largely 
Cliicago,  Peuiisylviinia  s large  “ ',e„„  “ r-101ity.  Had  the 
her  Phy*1™1 overtmitclK'd  in  that  par.ic.dar,  the 
^ity  inS/woidd  have  been  less. 

run  Kn  \if\N8  to  belittle  Pennsylvania  s 

work'as’a  teiui^wliich’was  excellent,  bur.  merely  to  em- 


ticc  a week  later,  and  the  team  as  a whole,  has  not  yet 
recovered  the  form  displayed  in  October. 

It  looks  us  though  she  would  be  in  tiptop  shape  on 
Thanksgiving  day,  and  if  so,  it  is  my  opinion  the  contest 
wil  be  the  closest  Pennsylvania  and  Cornell  have  yet  had 
If  Cornell  does  reach  such  form,  her  game  will  be  a fell- 
JI1K  one  against  Pennsylvania's  single  reliance.  Cornell 
at  best  is  very  aggressive. 

Of  the  Cornell  individuals.  in  Hie  line,  Reed  II. 
n-l  is  by  all  odds  die  strongest  man  on  the  team  Ho 
nave  evidence  last  year  of  being  one  of  the  best  of  the 
h V„,Fo  .rnnrda  and  had  be  not  been  hurt  shorllv  after  the 
f falime  this  year  tbe  results  of  Cornell’s  subsequent 
games  vrmdd'unqmistionably have  been  different  Not. 
on lv  bus  bis  absence  been  felt  in  tbe  line,  but  back  of  H, 
since  Whiting’s  game  owes  much  of  its  brilliancy  lo  the 
assistance  giren  by  Heed  by  Ins  interference  and  general 

“This" is  not  to  detract  from  Whiting's  work;  lie  is  a fast 
1 c rrrxod  dodirer  nnd  uses  his  head  all  the  lime 
Shell  the  ball ' b.it  it  is  literally  true  that  his  brill- 


A.  It  T.  HILLEBIIAND, 
Princctou’s  Captain  and  Tackle. 


GENERAL  VIEW  OF  BHOKAW  FIELD,  PRIKCBTON. 
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guards-back  play.  Hare  as  usual  vas  Penn.yi  ^ 
The  most  sensational  features  of  the  game  were 


formation,  on  tub  ball  being  sent  back  for  a kick. 


Then  Harvard  gained  the  ball  on  a fumble, and  immediately 
afterwards  lost  it  in  the  same  way.  A forty  five-yard  run 
bv  Sawin  put  the  ball  on  Brown  s fifteen-yard  line,  and  a 
few  plays  thereafter  served  lo  carry  it  over  tor  a touch- 
down. It  was  immediately  alter  Hus  that Brown  made 
her  brace  which  came  so  near  to.  scoring.  Harvard,  next 
score  was  gained  In  n manner  similar  lo  tbe  tlrst-a  long 
run  by  Saavin  followed  by  rushing  the  ball  over.  1 award 
the  eml  of  Hie  first  half.  Brown  made  her  touch-down  and 
very  shortly  after,  Cochrane's  attempt  to  drop  a goal  ft  om 
the  tliirlv-five-yard  line  was  blocked.  Hie  half  ending  with 
tbe  score  11-6  In  Harvard's  favor.  , . , , 

Harvard's  defence  stiffened  considerably  in  Hie  second 
half  although  Richardson  was  able  lo  make  a couple  of 
Inn v runs;  and  Brown  showed  poor  judgment  in  trying  a 
drop  kick  for  goal  when  Micro  was  such  a chance  tor  a 
to  mli-dnwn  in  mailing.  , , 

Harvard's  next,  and  last,  touch-down  was  Hie  result  or 
line-plunging,  which  carried  Hie  bull  from  her  own  forty- 

five-yard  line  straight  across  lo  Brown's  goal. 

The  game  did  not  reflect  creditably  on  Harvard,  the  ab- 
sence of  interference  for  her  runners  and  Hie  general  slow- 
ness of  Hie  men  iu  getting  into  llie  play  being  featuresone 
liardly  expects  to  see  emphasized  by  n 'varsity  eleven  one 
week  before  its  final  great  game.  Tbe  showing  of  Brown  s 
eleven  was  exceedingly  creditable.  It  handled  the  hall 
cleanly  and  seemed  to  understand  the  business  of  tile  play 
thoroughly. 

Pennsylvania’s  game  against  Carlisle  (35-51  was 
lost  one  of  that  kind  which  has  done  so  much  to  create 
overwhelming  confidence  in  the  invariable  efficiency  of 
the  guards-back  play.  It  was  one  of  those  games  in 
which  Urn  Pennst  lvania  team  overshadowed  its  oppo. 
nen l s • sufficiently  to  have  at  no  moment,  iu  either  half, 
its  confidence  shaken.  There  was  no  time  when  the  fa- 
mous play  was  being  broken,  nor  was  there  evidence  at 
aov  time' of  her  opponents  being  sufficiently  expert  in 
Hie  finesse  of  football  to  lake  advantage  of  Pennsylvania's 
fumbles.  No  play  lias  ever  been  developed  which,  under 
such  circumstances,  produces  results  so  satisfactory.  I 
think  1 have  said  before,  that  when  the  opposing  team  is 
only  slightly  inferior,  lire-  guards  buck  formation  is  a 
startlingly  powerful  play.  The  reason  the  guurds-back 


runs  by  Outlaml,  Pennsylvania’s  half  buck.  Ilis  first  was 
made  from  a kick-off.  After  a difficult  catch  on  Penn- 
sylvania's five- yard  line,  be  carried  tbe  bid  through  the 
entire  Indian  team-ninety  yards  — to  Carlisle  s twenty  - 
yard  line.  The  other  was  made  on  a caught  try  foi  htld- 
D0, ,1  bv  Wheelock.  Instead  of  touching  the  ball  down 
and  bringing  it  out  for  Hie  kick-off,  Outland  again  went 
through  the  Carlisle  team,  running  ninety-five  yards  . be- 
fore finally  tackled  by  Seneca.  lliey  were  beautiful 
runs  and  valuable  ones  to  Pennsylvania,  as  encli  resulted 
in  a touch-down.  But  they  were  exceptional  opportuni- 
ties that  probably  would  not  have  been  offered  by  a team 
thoroughly  drilled  in  Hie  game.  Tbe  fact  of  then  accom- 
plishment illustrates  Hie  weakness  of  the  Indians  team-- 
viz  its  apparent  difficulty  in  mastering  Hie  open-field 
game  and  in  taking  quick  action  and  the  proper  kind 
when  the  unusual  occurs.  This  simply  means  however, 
that  it  has  not  been  playing  football  long  enough  to  know 
Hie  game  thoroughly.  Such  knowledge  comes  only  with 
long  experience.  , 

Another  instance  of  the  Indians’ inexperience  was  the 
Cain  Pennsylvania  made  on  the  quarter  back  kick.  In 
these  days  of  football,  a quarter-back  kick  should  never 
be  a gaining  play  ngninst  a first-class  team;  when  it  is, 
somebody  is  not  attending  to  liis  business  properly.  The 
Iudians’  only  goal  was  kicked  by  Wheelock  from  place- 
ment, 

Tiie  Pennsylvania-Cornell  Thanksgiving-day  game 
is  bound  to  be  intensely  interesting,  I am  quite  curious 
to  see  how  Cornell  winds  up,  after  her  brilliant  start  at 
the  beginning  and  her  slump  in  the  middle  of  the  season. 

The  team  sought  preliminary  practice  at  Richfield 
Springs  this  year,  and  because  of  it  its  scores  in  first 
games  were  considerably  larger  than  usual.  But  extra 
and  harmful  training  had  the  same  effect  on  Cornell 
ns  it  has  had  before  on  the  University  of  Pennsylvania— 
viz.,  the  men  reached  their  top  form  too  early  in  the  sea 
son.  Cornell  has  probably  never  played  better  than 
against  Carlisle,  whom  she  defeated  (23-6)  October  8.  It 
was,  too.  the  first  big  game  of  the  Indians,  and  their  con 
ditioii  seemed  the  best  shown  this  season.  The  play  was 
very  hard,  and  while  no  Cornell  man  left  the  game,  si  v- 
eral  who  had  stood  the  brunt  of  work  were  hurt  in  piuc- 
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adaptability  to  lenm-work.  keeping  i'is 

Sweetland  has  the  ver  1 ">‘2? ft*  tergy  JS  in  Uii. 
eye  always  nit  the  ball ; blit  all  It  s en  gj  h ^ swins 
direction,  at  the  expense  of  h,B  general  P £ “ , b„n 
always  to  be  watching  for  a chance  to  pick  up 
and  run  for  a touch-down. 
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THE  WEST  INDIES. 

[SPROtAl.  CuBRESrONORNOF  OF  “HaRPKB’b  WerXLT.”] 

JAMAICA  AS  A TOURIST'S  RESORT. 

An  enterprise  that  perlinps  as  much  ns 
any  other  would  alter  for  the  better  social 
economic  conditions  of  HTe  in  Jamaica  would 
be  the  extension  to  the  island  of  that  system 
of  tourist  trips  which  has  done  90  much  for 
places  of  interest  in  the  States  and  Canada. 
Think  what  it  has  done  for  the  White  Moun- 
tains and  for  the  Adirondncks;  how  it  has 
encouraged  the  purchase  of  land  and  settle- 
ment at  the  pleasure  resorts  on  the  Lakes,  and 
travel  to  Florida  and  the  Southern  hays! 
Now  that  Cuba  has  been  added  to  the  list  of 
“ places  that  must  be  seen  ’’—the  battle  fields 
on  the  Santiago  coast  are  already  on  the  ex- 
tended itinerary  of  the  winter  tourist,  and  as 
soon  ns  the  Peace  Commissioners  shall  give 
the  word,  the  entrepreneur  is  prepared  to  let 
loose  upon  the  northern  coast — upon  Havana 
and  Matanzas — an  eager  host  of  sight  seers. 
In  anticipation  of  these  prolongations  of 
travel,  far-seeing  men  have  already  taken  the 
Bahama  Islands  in  hand,  shrewdly  surmising 
that  the  visitors  will  prefer  returning  home 
bv  a different  route  from  that  by  which  they 
sallied  abroad.  At  present,  therefore,  the 
round  trip  stands  Florida,  Cuba,  Puerto 
Rico,  Bahamas,  and  a sufficiently  fascina- 
ting one  it  is.  But  add  Jamaica  to  it,  and 
how  the  vista  of  possibilities  opens  out. 
Every  traveller  who  has  been  to  Jamaica, 
and  committed  his  impressions  to  print, 
has  left  on  record  his  opinion  that  tips 
island  is  the  most  beautiful  spot  upon  the  1 
earth.  For  myself — and  I have  traversed 
as  much  of  the  earth’s  surface  irs  probably 
any  man— I place  New  Zealand  first;  but 
comparing  Jamaica  only  with  what  it  should 
perhaps  be  fairly  compared  witli — the  tropics,  1 
the  East  Indies,  and  South  America — I give 
this  island  the  palm  for  not  only  beauty,  hut 
for  variety  of  charm  and  accessibility.  Most  i 
excellent  roads  traverse  the  island  in  all  di- 
rections, and  the  visitor,  with  the  utmost 
comfort,  can  pass  in  his  carriage  from  one 
point  of  interest  to  another  in  complete  se- 
curity and  ease.  But  for  tourist  traffic  upon 
a scale  large  enough  materially  to  benefit 
the  island  one  must  presuppose  a system  of 
hotel  ^ accommodation  of  proportionate  di- 
mensions. At  present  Jamaica  does  not 
possess  these.  There  are  hotels,  of  course — 
and  very  delightful  stopping-places  they  are, 
being  located  in  every  case  on  a beautiful 
site,  and  convenient  to  spots  of  special  in- 
terest—but  they  are  not  all  large  enough 
for  the  number  of  tourists  that  may  reason- 
ably be  expected,  so  that  the  first  direction 
in  which  enterprise  must  expand  is  the  en- 
largement of  the  present  hostelries  and  the 
erection  of  two  more,  one  at  Port  Antonio 
and  the  other  at  Montego  Bay.  This  once 
accomplished,  the  influx  of  tourists  could 
he  received  from  Cuba  at  Port  Antonio,  a 
wondrously  beautiful  spot  on  the  north 
coast,  he  forwarded  thence  by  road  or  rail 
across  the  island  to  Kingston  on  the  south- 
ern shore,  and,  radiating  from  there,  be  dis- 
tributed in  parlies  over  the  island.  After 
the  tour  they  would  muster  again  either  at  j 
Port  Antonio  or  Kingston,  and  thence  sail  to 
Puerto  Rico,  and,  taking  the  Bahamas  en  j 
route,  return  to  the  States. 

On  the  first  approach  to  Port  Antonio  the 
scene  is  almost  exciting  in  its  loveliness. 
When  the  sun  was  setting  yesterday  there 
was  in  sight  behind  us  only  the  repellent  1 
outlines  of  Cuba,  its  grim  and  treacherous  j 
cliffs  terraced  in  alternate  light  and  shade,  i 
its  slopes  fleeced  with  harsh,  short  scrub,  and 
along  the  water-line  the  steep  sea-wall  of  1 
coral  that  belts  the  island  on  the  south,  pitted 
with  black  caverns,  in  and  out  of  which  the 
sea  perpetually  pi  11  n ires,  gnawing  at  the  rock 
and  grumbling.  When  t lie  sun  rises  next  | 
morning,  what  a fairy  change  of  scene!  A 
great  green  island  stands  up  in  front  of  us.  I 
it s lofty  summits  wonderful  with  pale  blue 
mist,  and  as  we  glide  towards  it  the  ver- 
dure separates  itself  into  many  tints,  paint- 
ing the  scene  in  all  shades  of  green,  while 
the  shadows  and  lights  of  the  break 
ing  day  further  serve  to  dapple  in  under- 
tones of  color  the  undulations  of  the 
verdant  land.  For  now  the  surface  of  the 
island,  as  the  dawn  grows  brighter,  begins 
to  break  up  into  hill  and  vale,  to  marshal  in 
due  order  its  lower  heights  and  its  upper,  to 
reveal  its  plains  and  plateaus.  But  where  is 
the  harbor?  We  approach  nearer,  yet  the 
coast  line  shows  no  break,  no  opening  in  the 
solid  mountain  of  vegetation.  We  are  close 
enough  now  to  distinguish  the  pale  breadths 
of  sugar-cane  on  the  slopes,  the  bright  green 
patches  of  bananas  on  the  lowland  flats,  the 
darker  groves  of  palm  that  crowd  down  to 
the  very  edge  of  the  sea.  Straight  for  these 
our  pilot  seems  to  be  steering  us,  for,  though 
within  a few  hundred  yards  of  the  shore, 
there  is  no  sign  of  a port,  or  of  life. . But  the 
engines  are  slowingdown,  the  ship  is  swing- 
ing. and,  lo!  an  island  that  we  had  thought 
was  the  foreshore  of  the  mainland  seems  to 
be  turning  back  as  if  on  its  hinges:  tints 
gradually  opens  a waterway  very,  very  nar- 
row, but  sufficient;  and  gliding  into  this 
rift,  of  still  blue  water,  we  find  ourselves  on 
a sudden  in  an  incomparably  beautiful  har- 
bor—the  bay  of  Port  Antonio.  It  is  impos- 
sible that  any  one  having  beheld  it  could 
ever  forget  the  first  sight  of  this  wonderful 
scene;  the  magical  suddenness  of  the  revela- 
tion of  the  entrance,  the  unexpected  appari- 
tion of  a spacious  and  beautiful  harbor  where 
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)e  forgotten.  Along  the  shore  lies  the  little 
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hi ue-capped  heights  of  the  loftier  ranges. 

Phil.  Robinson. 

PUERTO  RICO. 

(Special  Corbkbpiiniirnor  of  “ Harper's  Weekly.”] 
THE  MILITARY  ROAD. 


The  finest  road  in  the  Western  hemis- 
phere is  to  be  found  in  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico;  111  fact,  it  is  a road  equalling  any  in  the 
world,  with  the  exception  of  some  of  the 
marvellous  roadways  across  the  Swiss  Alps. 

It  was  built  by  the  Spanish  government 
at  an  approximate  cost  of  four  million  dob 
lars,  for  military  purposes  solely,  and  tra- 
verses the  island  from  side  to  side  diagonally 
across  its  very  heart  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-three  kilometres  (over  eighty  miles). 

This  magnificent  highway  was  commenced 
in  1880,  under  General  Sanz's  military  re- 
gime in  Puerto  Rico,  and  completed  eight 
years  afterwards  by  General  Pulido  Gomez. 
Thousands  of  workmen,  called  peons,  work- 
ed year  after  year  at  a daily  wage  of  fifty  | 
cents  (Spanish),  under  the  direction  of  Span-  1 
ish  engineers,  and  kept  from  open  mutiny  by  1 
a strong  guard  of  soldiers.  While  the  con- 
struction of  the  thoroughfare  contemplated 
no  philanthropic  purpose,  and  was  an  ex- 
pensive gift  to  the  inhabitants,  it  will  be  in 
the  future  of  incalculable  commercial  value, 
for  it  gives  to  the  country  the  only  road 
within  the  confines  of  the  island  which  is 
really  passable  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

It  is  macadamized  from  end  to  end  with 
finely  broken  calcareous  rook,  which  cements 
itself  into  an  almost  solid  floor.  It  lias 
good  bridges  over  the  numerous  fast-flowing 
streams,  with  the  exception  of  four  small 
rivers  just  north  of  Ponce,  and  the  gradients 
are  as  low  as  it  19  possible  to  make  them 
without  extreme  tortuousness  of  the  high- 
way. Every  few  kilometres  are  found  sub- 
stantial single  storied  houses  with  red  roofs, 
called  “ camiucros,”  in  which  the  road-ten- 
ders lived,  whose  fluty  it  was  to  keep  the 
road  up  to  the  high  standard  originally  set 
by  its  promoters. 

There  are  oilier  roads  in  Puerto  Rico,  all 
( Continued  on  page  1161*.) 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mus.  Winslow’s  Soothing 
Sykup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
Cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrhoea. 
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A VALUABLE  BOOK. 

“Infant  Health,"  sent  out  by  the  N'.  Y. 
Condensed  Milk  Co.,  New  York,  Proprietors 
of  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk. 
It  is  a valuable  book,  that  should  be  in  every 
home.— [Adv.] 


THE  LATEST  PARISIAN  NOVELTY. 

A.v  exquisiteness,  a little  marvel  rust  created  and  of 
which  our  mundanes  will  he  passionately  fond— the 
Flower  Sachet.  Is  it  not  a pretty  idea?— roses,  violets, 
pinks,  presented  in  their  natural  shape,  exhaling  the 
sweetest  natural  and  lasting  scent,  forming  the  most 
delicate  decoration  for  stone  and  crystal  ware,  filling 
wardrobes  and  apartments  with  their  sweet  breath, 
scenting  everything  around  them  with  their  permeating 
perfume,  and  so  advantageously  replacing  the  former 
sachets,  whose  scent  becomes  insipid  and  wears  out. 
The  Flower  Sachet  is  a marvel,  I tell  you;  it  is  signed 
“ Okiza.”— [Adv.J 


Superior  to  Vaseline  and  Cucumbers,  Crime  Simon, 
marvellous  for  the  complexion  and  light  cutaneous  af- 
fections ; it  whitens,  perfumes,  fortifies  the  skin.  J.  Si- 
mon, 13  ltue  Grange  Bateliire,  Pans  ; Druggists,  1 er- 
f umers,  Fancy -goods  stores.— [Aav.) 


If  health  be  wealth,  they  are  ‘•  healthy,  wealthy  and 
wise” who  useAbbott's.TheOnginal Angostura  Bitters. 
—[Adv.)  - 


Ladies  are  greatly  benefited  by  the  use  of  the  tonic 
Dk.  Siegert’s  Angostura  Bitters.— [Aar.] 


Use  BROWN’S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.  25  cents  a jar.— [Adv.] 


A D V ERTISEMENTS. 
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JUST  FUN 


to  shave  with 

Williams’  Shaving  Soaps. 

The  great,  cream}-  lather — 
the  softening  action  upon 
the  beard — the  delightfully 
soothed,  refreshed  feelings 
— make  a man  look  forward 
to  his  “morning  shave” 
with  genuine  pleasure. 


IVt/lsanis  Shaving  Soaps  are  sold  everywhere,  hut  sent  by 
mat!  f your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 

Williams*  Shaving  Stick,  25  cents.  Luxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shavir.g  Soap,  10  cents.  Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cents. 
Williams’  Shaving  Soap  'Barbers’)  6 round  cakes,  1 lb  , 40  cts.  Exquisite  also  for  toilet. 
Williams’  Glycerated  Tar  Soap,  15  cents. 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

London,  64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C.  Sydney,  Australia,  161  Clarence  Street. 
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Van  Bibber 
Little  Cigars 

is  that  they  are  the  most  satisfactory  short 
sm,k,  for  all  times  and  all  places.  For  this 
reason  they  are  economical  and  appeal  to  every 
smoker’s  common  sense  — through  bis  fotkst! 

They  art  little  cigars : 
made  with  all  the  eapert  care  and  of  the  very 
highest  grade  of  imported  whole  leaf  tobacco 
that  is  used  for  the  most  expensive  ogars. 

Try  one  bundle  of  10 

You  will  find  massy  sssts  for  them  when  you 
know  them,  sft  all  staler,  — or  tnal  package 
of  10  will  be  tent  in  souvenir  pocket  pouch  on 
receipt  of  2 5 ccnt*  *n 

H.  Elli»  St  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

The  American  Tobacco  Co.,  Successor 


[An  Ounce  of  Prevention | 
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than  a 
SMITH  & 

WESSON- 
the  revolver  that  is 
never  out  of  order? 

All  calibers. 

Vritr  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

SMITH  & WESSON, 

15Stockhrld|t<>Kt.,Sprinirflehl,Hii8N.  K 


What  is  better  | 


OKER’S  BITTERg 


The  oldest  mid  best  Specific  against 
dyspepsia;  an  appetizer  and  a pro- 
moter of  digestion. 

Ask  your  Grocer,  Liquor  Dealer , 
or  Druggist. 


PATENT i 


financial 


Letters 

of 

Credit. 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
and  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
to  Europe  and  South  Africa. 
Commercial  and  Travellers' 
Letters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
tions made. 


Brown  Brothers  & Co., 

Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Street. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOHMEK 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 


Caution.— The  buying  public  will  please  not 
found  the  genuine  SOHMEK  Piano  with  one 
similar- sounding  name  of  a cheap  grade. 

Our  name  spells- 


S— O-M— IVI— E— re 


New  York  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  Fifth  Ave.,  cor  22d  St. 
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cut  by  the  mountain  streams  and  walled  by  sleep  ridges, 
covered  to  their  very  crests  with  the  green  of  growing 
things,  lay  partially  veiled  in  darkness,  or  lightly  masked 
by  the  white,  diaphanous  clouds  of  vapor  which  seemed 
gently  to  caress  each  blade  of  green  as  they  slowly  floated 
upward  toward  the  now  sunlit  and  tinted  peaks  above. 

We  climbed  the  steep  ascents  of  the  backbone  of  the 
mountain  just  a few  miles  from  Aybonito.  The  road 
doubled  and  twisted  on  itself  in  half  a dozen  places  until 
it  looked  like  a gigantic  snake  winding  away  in  the  dis- 
tance. A great  wall  bad  been  built  atone  point  where  the 
road  scaled  the  steep  Side  of  a cone-topped  mountain,  and 
the  advance  carriage  could  be  seen  from  below  laboring 
onward  a hundred  feet  above  us.  In  the  wall  embrasures 
gaped  empty  where  recently  the  Spanish  guns  swept  the 
road  below.  It  was  this  stretch  of  road  that  the  Spanish 
soldiers  commanded  from  an  impregnable  position  on  the 
mountains.  It  would  have  proved  a fearful  trap  bad  our 
men  marched  into  it,  since  from  the  trendies  which 
crowned  the  high  bills  the  artillery  and  small-arms  could 
have  annihilated  an  army  of  10,000  men  as  easily  as  the 
3000  men  who  were  preparing  to  advance  when  the  mes- 
senger arrived  with  the  news  of  peace.  On  the  side 
toward  the  enemy  was  a steep  and  precipitous  mountain 
which  fell  into  a narrow  valley  below;  on  the  other,  the 
rock  rose  bare  and  forbidding  for  fifty  feet,  and  then, 
green  covered,  at  an  angle  of  forty  five  degrees  for  two 
hundred  feet  more.  For  over  a mile  extended  this  bare 
road,  from  which  there  would  have  been  no  escape  except 
a retreat  along  its  way,  and  the  Spanish  tire  could  have 
raked  it  with  shrapnel  and  shell  at  perfectly  known 
ranges.  Our  military  men  who  have  seen  this  deadly  and 
picturesque  position  agree  that  it  would  have  involved 
great  loss  of  life,  if  not  utter  rout,  if  the  assault  had  been 
ordered. 

As  the  carriages  passed  over  the  highest  point  of  the 
road,  some  seventeen  hundred  feet  above  the  sea-level,  a 
double  vista  revealed  itself,  that  already  viewed  in  the 
rear,  and  a new  one  to  the  front,  even  more  impressive  in 
its  varied  beauties  of  nature  than  the  one  behind  us. 

Down  the  mountain  we  rushed  toward  Aybonito  for 
three  miles.  Aybonito  came  into  view  ns  a dream  of  fairy- 
land, with  castles  floating  in  the  clouds.  Unfortunately, 
all  its  beamy  lay  in  the  artistic  touch  of  nature.  In  real- 
ity it  was  a dirty,  squalid  little  town,  one  of  the  few  where 
no  evidence  of  progress  is  observable. 

Between  Aybonito  and  Cayey  we  began  to  notice  the 
coffee -bushes,  covered  with  berries  turning  red,  and  in 
the  early  morning  troops  of  women  and  children  trudged 
by  us,  swinging  closely  woven  baskets  in  which  they 
gather  the  coffee-beans.  The  coflfee-plnntations  lie  under 
the  shade  of  forests,  which  are  necessary  to  protect  them 
from  the  fierce  heat  of  the  noonday'  sun,  and  the  uniniti- 
nted  would  never  dream  that  lie  was  passing  anything 
more  than  a jungle-thick  virgin  forest.  On  every  moun- 
tain-side clearings,  almost  hanging  in  the  air,  dot  the 
landscape  and  tell  a story  of  renewed  vigor  in  the  native 


breast,  and  the  planting  of  his  little  crop  of  sweet-pota- 
toes,  plantains,  beans,  and  bananas.  Away  down  in  the 
valleys,  liuing  the  banks  of  the  mounlaiii  streams,  are  the 
sugar-cane  fields,  and  on  the  larger  plantations  the  high 
chimneys  of  the  sugar-boiling  houses  rise  far  above  the 
plain.  *It  is  a scene  of  quiet,  indolent  life  in  which  man 
works  one  hour  and  nature  the  rest  of  the  day. 

Cayey  is  the  great  tobacco  centre  and  the  place  of  man. 
ufactiire  of  the  finest  cigars  on  the  island.  It  is  also  a 
hotbed  of  Spanish  sympathizers,  who  make  cigars  for  a 
living,  and  have  worked  under  the  patronage  of  the  Span- 
ish government. 

Between  Cayey  and  Caguas  we  saw  stretches  of  waving 
sugar-cane,  interspersed  with  small  fields  of  corn.  No 
great,  tobacco- fields  were  -seen,  and  it  is  said  that  the  best 
tobacco  is  raised  on  the  hill-sides  towards  the  east  and 
away  from  the  main  road.  For  miles  along  this  section 
the  road  is  lined  with  the  beautiful  tree-fern,  whose 
delicately  traced  fronds  look  like  filigree-work,  and  here 
and  there  patches  of  high,  slender  bamboo  wave  their 
heads  to  and  fro. 

Oranges,  limes,  bananas,  alligator-pears,  nisperos,  and 
gourd-trees  fringe  the  road  at  every  step,  and  their  heavy 
burden  of  ripening  fruit  is  n constant  source  of  surprise 
and  delight  to  the  novice  in  tropical  climes.  It  is  a veri- 
table Garden  of  Eden,  where  one  has  only  to  ask  and  re- 
ceive, and  the  tall,  stately  cncoanut  and  royal  palm  trees 
are  scattered  amid  all  this  luxuriance,  suggesting  one’s 
childhood  ideal  of  Paradise. 

A second  smaller  mountain  range  is  passed  over  between 
Caguas  and  Rio  Piedras.  though  the  topography  is  less 
rough  in  character  than  that  previously  traversed,  and  the 
valleys  have  widened  out  into  broad  level  fields,  filled  with 
tasseiling  sugar-cane,  which  in  January  will  be  taken  to 
some  of  the  dozens  of  tile-roofed  sugar-houses  now  visible 
everywhere. 

Rio  Piedras  is  the  suburban  town  of  San  Juan,  and  a 
narrow-gauge  railroad  connects  it  with  the  capital. 

Little  road  houses,  typically  Southern,  are  found  every 
few  miles  along  the  road  side  from  Caguas  to  San  Juan. 
Each  one  is  a little  store,  with  the  counter  opening  on  the 
road;  and  the  drivers  of  the  heavy-yoked  and  lumbering 
oxen  stop  often  to  drink  a cup  of  cafe  negro,  or  nibble  some 
dulce  cake. 

As  we  approached  San  Juan  fierce- looking  walls  along 
the  road-side  guarded  the  way  to  the  city's  entrance,  aud 
the  great  forts  of  San  Cristdbal  and  Morro  showed  their 
heads  above  the  rest  of  the  city. 

The  Spanisli  Guardia  Civil,  always  courteous,  even  in 
defeat,  saluted  its  as  we  passed  opposite  the  flashing  lights 
which  filtered  out  of  the  store  doors. 

This  ride  should  be  taken  by  every  American  who  visits 
the  island.  As  a cycling  trip  it  is  unexcelled  ; as  a coach- 
ing trip,  with  line  animals,  it  would  be  superb;  and  even 
with  poor,  badly  treated  little  ponies,  driven  by  men  with 
no  feeling  for  animal  suffering,  it  is  n trip  always  to  be 
remembered.  William  Dinwiddie. 
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THE  FOURTEENTH  ANNUAL  HORSE  SHOW  OF  THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


IT  is  one  of  those  little  surprises  of  life— the  queru- 
lous call  them  ironies— that  this  year,  when  the  vul- 
gar parade  outside  the  ring  in  the  Garden  was  less 
violent  than  usual,  the  exhibit  inside  the  ring  should 
be  the  finest  in  the  history  of  the  Association.  And  my 
only  excuse  for  tire  comment  is  the  fact  that  in  the  early 
days  of  the  Association  the  ‘parade”  outside  the  ring 
gave  the  show  its  first  firm  lease  of  life,  and  has  been 
perhaps  its  greatest  money-making  feature. 

It  is  one  of  the  weaknesses  of  human  nature  to  enjoy, 
and  oftentimes  to  court,  admiration  of  its  possessions’ 
whether  they  be  adornments  of  the  mind  or  of  the  laxly! 
It  is  equally  human  to  give  generously  of  the  admiration 
sought.  The  nunuul  horse  show  has  provided  unrivalled 
opportunities  for  the  indulgence  of  both  failings. 

It  was  entirely  to  ire  expected  that  fashiou,  both  by  sub- 
scription and  by  attendance,  should  stamp  the  show  with 
its  unqualified  approval.  And  as  every  second  mortal  is 
at  heart  a snob,  it  was  quite  as  expected  that  more  people 
should  be  attracted  by  the  display  iu  the  boxes  aud  on  the 
walk  around  the  ring  than  by  the  horses.  Therefore  the 
projectors  of  the  Association  made  the  most  of  the  occa- 
sion. The  occupants  of  the  boxes  were  catalogued,  so  to 
say,  and  diagrams  published,  that  the  curious  in  the  gap- 
ing, staring  multitude  that  thronged  the  walk  might  dis- 
tinguish one  member  from  another  of  the  mystic  “400.” 
There  is  no  denying  that  the  crowd  secured  its  money’s 
worth. 

As  each  show  has  come  and  gone,  the  same  programme 
has  been  provided  and  the  same  performance  repented; 
newspaper  reporters  have  exploited  the  social  features, and 
a popular  impression  has  been  created,  no  doubt,  that  the 
annual  fixture  in  Madison  Square  Garden  was  in  reality 
an  exhibition  of  gowns  and  bonnets,  with  a side  show 
of  horses.  Meantime  those  who  sought  the  stalls  knew 
better.  This  year  some  one  predicted  that  “ fashion  ” 
would  withdraw  its  patronage  from  the  Garden,  to  the 
irremediable  damage  of  the  show’s  prosperity;  and  the 
prophecy,  widely  circulated  because  the  sale  of  boxes 
failed  to  realize  the  abnormal  figures  of  other  years,  event- 
uated most  happily.  Not  in  its  fulfilment,  but  rather  in 
its  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  attendance,  for  it 
served  to  keep  at  home  a percentage  of  the  gaping  multi- 
tude. and  made  room  for  those  others  whom  l he  magnifi- 
cent quality  of  the  horses  attracted.  By  all  means  let  us 
have  an  annual  prophet  attached  to  the  impedimenta  of 
tiie  horse  show. 

Wlmt  really  did  happen  was  the  final  suspension  of 
that  altogether  obnoxious  diagram,  which,  like  the  cata- 
logue with  its  “names  and  numbers  of  all  the  horses,” 


‘‘I  HAVE  HALF  A DOZKN  ENTRIES.” 


substantially  revealed  the  names  and  seat  numbers  of  the 
socially  prominent  New-Yorkers,  and  the  retirement  from 
boxes  to  seats  less  conspicuous,  in  the  Garden,  of  a great, 
many  of  those  who  have  sustained  the  ill-bred  stares  and 
discussions  of  the  passing  throng  throughout  so  many 
horse-show  weeks.  Contrary  to  viewing  this  as  a sign  or 
approaching  disaster.  I should  be  inclined  to  regard  it  as 
indicative  of  more  abiding  interest  in  the  motives  of  the 
exhibition.  At  all  events,  it  greatly  pleases  sports  men  ana 
women  that  there  is  the  evidence  of  more  serious  concern 
in  the  show.  After  all,  perhaps  it  is  as  well  there  was 
something  to  attract  the  “gaping  multitude  ; a , c,  ' ^ 
percentage  is  sure  to  carry  away  some  little  knowledge  or 
how  a trap  looks  properly  turned  out. 

Crowds  will  seek  out  the  Garden  as  sure  ns  the  annual 
show  opens  its  gates;  the  majority  will  attach  tliemse 

to  the  human  merry-go-round  which  revolves  about  l e 
judging  ring,  but  more  each  year  wall  seek  a place 
rails,  or  climb  into  the  gallery  fora  less  obstructed  view 
of  the  horses.  The  moments  I enjoyed  most  at  the  Lon- 
don shows  were  those  spent  among  the  spectators  at  cue 
ring-side,  noting  their  intelligent  interest  in  the  lioises 
and  listening  to  their  pertinent  and  quaint  comment,  a 
corresponding  class  of  onlookers  at  our  New  lqrk  ring- 
side is  so  little  iu  evidence  as  to  make  no  impression  we 
see  more  of  it  at  the  other  horse  shows  throughout  Amer- 
ica. and  especially  at  those  in  the  smaller cities , 
average  man  in  an  amusement-seeking  America 
has  neither  the  knowledge  of  nor  the  regard  for  the  liorw 
that  the  man  of  the  average  English  crowd  entertoins. 
Nowhere  is  the  dissimilar  disposition  towards  horses  e 
liibited  more  clearlv  than  at  the  race-track:  if  yo 1 n 

the  crowd  about  the  paddocks  in  England  you  will  find  it 

discussing  the  horses;  around  American  p^docks  Uie 
talk  turns  to  odds  for  or  against.  So  the ' SJJd 

comes  to  Madison  Square,  the  better  we  shall  be  pleased. 


BY  CASPAR  WHITNEY. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  last 
dozen  years  for  the  betterment  of  the  horse  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  concerning  him,  there  is  no  limiting  what 
may  be  achieved  in  similar  directions  during  the  coming 


HOR8E-LOVER8. 


dozen.  After  feasting  on  the  equine  display  at  the  Gar- 
den last  week,  it  is  hard  to  realize  that  the  magnificent 
quality  of  the  horses  and  the  perfect  appointment  of  the 
harness  classes  generally  have  been  acquired  during  even 
the  last  eight  years.  The  average  best  of  ’90  would  in  all 
probability  get  nothing  better  than  the  gate  in  ’98.  I dis- 
tinctly remember  the  incongruities  of  livery,  the  confu- 
sion over  the  equipment  respectively  of  Park  and  Rond 
fours,  the  agitation  incident  to  turning  out  a tandem,  the 
indistinction  concerning  classes,  and  the  vague  ideas  re- 
garding form.  A dozen  years  ago  there  were  not  more 
than  a dozen  men  showing  who,  unaided,  could  turn  out 
a perfectly  appointed  equipage.  And  the  same  comment 
applies  to  the  average  skill  of  driving:  in  those  days.  It 
was  formerly  really  a rare  treat  to  see  a four  handled 
properly  in  the  ring  or  out  of  it,  while  the  difficulties  into 
which  the  average  tandem-driver  got  himself  six  or  eight 
years  ago  were  complex  and  frequent. 

After  a period  of  characteristic  American  enterprise, 
and  with  equally  characteristic  intolerance  of  mediocrity, 
the  week  in  '98  at  the  Madison  Square  Garden  reveals 
horses  of  a quality  as  high  as  any  for  like  purpose  in  the 
world,  appointments  as  perfect,  and  half  a dozen,  where 
formerly  there  was  one.  amateur  whips  of  finished  skill. 
Neither  in  the  shows  in  London  nor  iu  Paris  (certainly  not 
in  Berlin,  where  they  are  just  beginning  to  know  what 
first-class  appointments  mean)  have  I seen  fours,  or  tan- 
dems, or  road  wagons,  or  horses  and  traps,  iu  any  of  the 
harness  classes  turned  out  on  an  average  of  excellence  so 
high.  The  harness  horses  over  there  do  not  have  the  style 
and  action  of  our  trotter-bred  carriage-horse,  nor,  with 
few  exceptions,  do  Englishmen  or  Frenchmen  spend  as 
much  money  in  appointments.  At  the  same  time,  in  my 
judgment,  a better  taste  is  shown  in  the  plainer  harness 
used  in  England.  I shall  always  remember  my  satisfac- 
tion in  viewing  the  simplicity  of  the  harness  on  the  horses 
of  the  Princess  of  Wales’s  brougham,  which  drove  into  a 
building  where  the  spring  hunter  show  was  being  held. 
It  wits  totally  without  jangling  chains  or  buckles,  or  the 
numerous  crested  flaps  one  sees  so  often  hung  on  at  vari- 
ous vantage-points  most  likely  to  catch  the  passing  eye. 

And  the  major  part  of  this  improvement  has  been 
brought  about  by  the  very  element  which  unthinking 
people  are  prone  to  ridicule.  It  matters  not  whether  the 
impelling  force  lias  come  from  genuine  interest  in  horse- 
flesh or  from  the  mere  fulfilment  of  one’s  destiny  in  the 
social  world,  the  fact  remains  that  to  the  money  and  to  the 
taste  and  the  enterprise  of  these  men  we  are  indebted  for 
the  present  high  standard  of  the  American  harness  horse. 
Let  us  moreover,  not  forget  the  men  who  have  guided 
this  development  by  their  annual  judgment  in  the  ring. 
The  Coaching  Club  was  the 
first,  I think,  to  lend  a help- 
ing hand  to  the  movement 
making  for  better  form,  and 
members  of  that  club  have 
ever  since  been  closely  iden- 
tified with  its  progression. 

It  is  not  too  great  a tribute 
to  the  judges  — usually  the 
same  from  year  to  year— of 
the  harness  classes  to  say 
that  their  consistent  and  im- 
partial judgment  is  largely 
responsible  for  the  handsome 
results. 

This  is  the  more  satisfac- 
tory when  we  realize  that 
New  York  sets  the  standard 
in  these  classes  for  the  shows 
which,  one  after  another, 
and  successful  almost  with- 
out variation,  have  become 
annual  institutions  in. Phil- 
adelphia, Boston,  Chicago, 
and  at  San  Francisco,  St. 

Louis,  Kansas  City,  Detroit, 

Cleveland,  Cincinnati,  Buf- 
falo not  to  mention  the  innu- 
merable country  fairs  where 
horse, and  a thoroughly  good 
type,  is  the  chief  object  of 


interest,  even  though  he  be  turned  out  with  less  style. 
It  is  eminently  fitting,  therefore,  that  the  national  char- 
acter of  the  New  York  show  should  be  recognized  through- 
out the  land,  and  more  carefully  nourished  at  home.  It 
has  seemed  to  me  the  directors  of  the  Association  have 
fallen  short  of  requirements  in  this  direction  at  times, 
and  again  have  overlooked  the  fact  that  it  is  the  breeders 
whose  best  interests  ought  never  to  be  neglected. 

There  were  many  pleasing  features  in  tins  year’s  show', 
chief  of  which  was  the  evidence  of  an  effort  to  sepa- 
rate the  saddle  from  the  harness  classes.  But  there  is 
much  left  to  do  yet.  That  the  Association  should  permit 
of  any  mixing  of  these  two  classes  is  incomprehensible. 
If  it  were  a country  fair  or  a small  city  show,  I could 
understand  the  hesitation  to  make  unequivocal  rules — but 
in  the  New  York — the  national  show — and  at  this  stage  of 
our  improvement,  the  appearance  of  the  same  horse  in  both 
harness  and  saddle  classes  is  shocking.  If  the  gentlemen 
who  own  these  serviceable  backs  must  be  appeased,  why 
not  provide  a special  class  in  which  the  entries  shall  per- 
form under  the  saddle  aud  immediately  thereafter  before 
a cart,  the  award  to  made  on  their  work  in  both. 

This  all-round  animal  is  most  valued  in  the  family 
whose  purse  is  not  long  enough  to  sutisfy  the  several  am- 
bitions of  the  various  members  of  the  household— but  that 
is  no  type  for  the  National  Association  to  put  forward. 
Occasionally — so  seldom  as  to  leave  scarcely  an  impression 
— we  see  a horse  that  is  equally  good  under  the  saddle  and 
in  harness,  but  never  have  I seen  one  that  was  an  ideal  of 
both  types.  It  is  absurd  to  allow  the  confounding  of  the 
two  at  a show  which  pretends  to  establish  standards.  The 
gaits  are  so  entirely  different — the  high  knee  and  hock 
action  of  the  harness  animal  being  undesirable  in  the  sad- 
dle-horse. Of  course,  so  long  as  the  Association  directors, 
with  whom  the  remedy  rests,  for  the  judges  are  powerless, 
fail  to  make  definite  ruling  on  the  subject,  so  long  will 
there  be  men  to  enter  tlieir  horses  in  as  many  different 
classes  as  inclination  prompts  and  the  prize  invites. 

The  same  is  true  of  the  hunter  and  saddle  classes,  though 
to  a minor  degree.  There  is  less  difference  between  u hunt- 
er and  a saddle  type  than  between  the  latter  and  a harness 
type,  but  there  is  a distinction,  and  a most  decided  one. 


HER  FIRST  HORSE  SHOW. 


Altogether  too  decided  to  have  it  slighted  in  such  fashion 
by  a National  Horse  Show  Association  whose  direction  is 
so  excellent  in  some  quarters,  it  seems  a pity  it  should  be 
so  slovenly  in  others.  They  do  not  make  the  mistake  in 
England  of  confusing  the  hunter  and  saddle  types.  Why 
do  we,  who  make  so  much  pretence?  At  leasi  one  much- 
needed  amendment  has  been  made  in  the  hunter  classes  by 
the  provision  that  “no  liorse  having  taken  a first  prize  in 
the  hunter  or  jumping  classes  at  any  of  the  Association’s 
previous  shows  can  be  entered  in  the  hunter  classes,  hut 
it  may  compete  iu  the  Corinthian,  jumping,  and  champion 
classes. ” 

A rule  of  similar  purport  might  prove  of  value  in  all 
the  classes  of  the  show.  If  winners  of  one  year  were 
barred  from  the  open  classes.  of  the  succeeding  year, 
and  confined  to  a championship  class,  it  would  tend  to 
encourage  entries  in  the  open  events  and  heighten  interest 
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ic*r  closes  is  nomms  (joiiig  the  sport  ot  u»e  ,JUU,F' 

contest  of  the  night.  B> to  the  satisfaction  of 
mg  i9  distributed  over  »»  !*  “ ■ k an,i  at  the  seme 
,h“Mir^i°^^lSe0™Seand  assures  a smooth, 


have 


HABPEB’S  weekly 

made  a superb  competition  and  a difficult  one  (or 


"'The  saddle  classes,  altliou^i^ri'oy.^^^^Oj^^g^mve 

s; r;: 


the  judges. 


sidemWe  'advance  on [ the ; «““'la£|  ^Yatmrable  poM 
^actuai 

horse.  _ Ajarger  around  Pltdadelphia 


horse,  a iaisCI  — pi.1i.,delphia  atm 

'SrssnSffi 

was  imported,  several  jeais  as  . .rnense, 


glnial  "The  elasses  "^‘^e.’and  lids  year  is  no 

satisfactory  conformation  and^  .y  ^ m(lt|er  of  manners 
exception  in  that  respect.,  New  York  classes. 

■ 1 - weakest  point  of  the  «»w  T,  1u(jging 


lArSSXeapos  SWmSJSTvS-'?'  .“=‘1^0^ 


tienlly,  hut  potlnnK  result^l  to  tu  substantial 

^c^Sfy^dai-  »dvancged  for  iu  type  dve 

W U that,  so  far  as 

carriage -horse  is  concerned,  nQl  a failure.  Such, 

been  an  emphatic  d'sqPP  iU(]cecl  by  his  appetence  at  the 
at  least,  is  the  conclusion b^been  imported 
various  horse  shows.  ® distributed  with  unstinted 
as  England  breeds  *uid  »ioney  lighinent  has  bee., 

hand,  but  our  only  view  or  u*  &nJj  foa]s  or  the  nng- 
an  annual  stately  pa  ...  _room  hanging  on  to  Ins 
trotting  of  a sire  with  \ K | f heelers  raising  offen- 
bead' stall  line  and  "v*; n oTtho  stable  end  of  .he  show 
give  chorus  at  each  turn  or  hackney  in  harness, 

ring.  Very  seld"m  l‘»v«  ciaims  to  distinction.  In 
am?  on  no  occasion  hi ad  li ie  £ 1 balf  or  full  bred,  Inis 

the  New  York  show  the  tackney^n  c,asses„„d 

rarely  remained  with  the  trotter  tvpe.  Last 

then  to  he  beaten  by  the  8t*nd< «■-' wjd  t year8 

Wahlorf-Astoria  Challenge  Cup.  a hackney 

ter-bred  animal  and  for  t attaining  predominance. 

ceived  scarcely  a hand  clap  winning  days,  but 

BSpl! 

Hirbbge^was^Iourceorgrwit^isa^mintmenttosporte- 

men  lds  dlfenrof  the  C5P  against  Udy  Ursula  would 


seems,  too.  to  „ c„H„t  for  little  in  the 

gait  and  manners  »P£“^“  ‘ lliev  are  the  two  essen- 
estimation  of  the  judge  . ( jt  s,,ems  to  me  the 

tials  to  a flrst'Class  ^ iale  an  .ua  . it  ^ on  tbe 

New  York  judges  have  alw,^™  ^ neces- 

side  of  stockiness,  iirnv-horse  proportions.  If  S' 

gary,  it  should  stop  s110*"1  • ine  160  pounds,  one  built 

classcullsforahorseup  Y K )(  tbl,  desired  ideal, 

the  lines  of  a nirementB  of  weight-enrry- 


horse-dealer  it  might  not  inappropriately  he  called  a 
Srs“how.  1 sounded  a note  of  warning  to  ludiffer- 
directors  on  this  subject  so  long  ago  as  93,  and  the 
exw'  ed  has  come.  The  number  of  absentees  from  the 
former  list  of  amateurs  is  long  and  startling  It  mean, 
that  the  amateur  nnd  the  professional  cannot  thrive  clic  k 
1 V iowl  Tlie  professional  should  he  encouraged,  certainly 
oue  who  gets  together  such  superb  animals  and  turns.,,,, 
his  traps  so  perfectly  appointed  ns  Mr.  Bates-hc  is  needed 
-but  K)  is  the  amateur.  If  tlie  amateur  loses  interest, who 
bl„  , the  professional's  wares  1 Separate  classes  should 
he  established  for  the  profess, onal-il.at  the  annual  exln 
Sftlon  retain  the  character  of  an  owners  show,  and  not 
take  on  so  much  that  of  the  dealers. 

In  the  trotter  b reeding  classes  the  Hamlins  swept  the 
field  with  six  blue  and  four  red  ribbons;  Lawrence  K.p 
P , j t-  ai  success  in  tlie  driving  classes,  which  meins 
ltSSk  l “ he Important  ones.  Theodore  Cutler  Pat 
lie  look  “ . m,_h  in  .Jie  pony -breeding  classes  was 


of  stockiness;  f 1 ' hor8e  proportions.  If  ft 

. it  should  8top  s*10'’1  rftr,  vine  160  pounds,  one  built 
dlls . for  a horse  i the  desired  ideal, 
on  the  lines  of  of requirements  of  wciglit-carry 

though  lie  may  excel  m 1 |UH,  B„i, stance  is  always 
ing.  A generous  supp  y Park  Imck  enough  ts  as 

desirable  in  tiie  bunter  bu  m ,,  . reaa0n  why  the 

good  as  a feast.  And  therein  lies ‘ ■ co„fuscd. 
saddle  and  hunter  classes  shouhi  ° from  the  be- 

Bt„  the  class  w “ £ confusion  of  types  is 
ginning,  the  greatest  injustice  t . t(jrs  This  class  is 
the  one  officially  cata log  (he  same  a„lmnl  com- 

emirely  monopolized  by  « e lh(_  trolter  classes— 

petes  mid  wins  in  the  ron“  ..  r0lUister  is  a nervous, 
the  judges  are  trojter ^niem  fagbioned  trotter, 

highly  strung,  ligli  , . j abitiiv  to  accomplish 

whose  utility  begins  and  ends  wu  i aom  -driveway_lben 
bursts  of  a 2.80  giut  on  the  of  tbe  type;  but 

tlie  New  \ ork  horse  slmw  re  nnd  bone  weli 

The  breeding  classes  except  0»*  exhibition 

ponies,  were  disappointing  t j(b  tbg  c|as8  for 

particularly  so.  ^a"c,Y  on^,  confusion  of  hunter  aud 
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he  took  a*  P lbe  p„ny  - breeding  classes  n. 

aa^mnrked  Maritje  and  Lsim  proving  unbeatable, 
w T L Wall  did  much  in  tlie  Shetland  - pony 
, ' rtf  tlie  carriage  horses  most  prominent 

S’ttS^8;  tlm  welk  were  Whirl  of  the  Town,  Sport- 
t tfe^Coxw  Sigsbee,  Sampson,  Uncle  Sam.  Blucher. 
wS.n  , n S tar  feuke,  Egbert.  Encore,  Lady  Ursula,  Lady 
Sav  a^ lSS  sSltait-Hi-  High  Tide,  and  Lord  Chester- 
e irt"1' Whirl  of  the  Town,  singly,  captured  tlie  cliam- 
a?W- , tbreC  blue  ribbons,  and  with  Sporting  Life 
Pi' ' double  championship  and  four  firsts,  and  with  Coxey 
«h  , In  a tan  em  cht^  Coxey  and  Whirl  taking  second  in 
ime  ckss  The  Park  fours  were  a goo3  lot  Bout- 
th?  v.“  iin  000  team  winning.  Bates  saved  the  road-four 
"ick  d ocrity  His  appointments  were  perfect. 

° Favctm  McCord  and  Oriflamme  won  the  championship 
in  tbei  respec  ive  saddle  classes,  Lady  of  Quality  and 
in  their  respecuv  T„  ribbon.  Other  noticeable 

Magnet  Compeer.  Gaven  Baby, 

Kn  Mle/con  aLTc,  Saxon  fTpark,  Edna  West, 

aUTheicomp>hixion  df^hejiiumer^classeshaschnng^much, 

but  there  'vc!epseijowshipy  winners  of  the  heavy,  middle 

SiigTt'  weight  q^llfl4tXII'”wM1,ciS 
r,;'i!  triiuiw  w So^.  ui  cro«, 

KiigyPin!  Lady  Elgin,  and  American  Beauty. 
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shameful  that  tlie  cause  alleged  °,f 1ja5l  bl^“a bonded  Tuk  plxy  of  the  Harvard  eleven  was  certainly  the  “vet't  the'balance  ofSthe  half,  Haughtnn  trying  pint 
feeling  aroused  by  the  last  match  ,8  allowed ^ obe  handed  ‘ , akilful  exhibition  of  all-round  footbal  ‘C.r"l0/Y  “Vrty- five -yard  line,  and  failing  J<»‘  KK 

ismmimmmmsmm 

mies  must  be  astonished  to  read  of  a cause  so • suopot s raeclInK  attack  bad  been  changed  to  an  offence  that,  ^ftnceR^gf  rest  the^bnttle  was  all  wl,f1' 0!1  Yalu’s 
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SS2eS£»i«5  tps  tt-  fSZErSSs  Skssks: 

««  Stases  s*u  aSpfes  !±33*?sas 

the'most  pcrft^tl'y  roinided  ^olit'^U-am^  I^lirwe^^ever'  Bocmu  w^v 
L „ „r,.„t  deal.  With  no  man  in  her  abili 


As  FOR  THE  KICKINO,  ,al‘ ”t,YV “ cre  run  1- , 

with  army  and  navy  men.  Sem^'pcrtSy  roundrf  “ou^tatm  l“ha've  etTrseem  ^<ty  by  f nTirnN-nle^’'^'’1-' 

Harvard  dee,  'ale  17-0  at  New  Haven  on  And  that  is  saydng  a itanle  of  Sf»  rmnVrka SS  “and'  iLbiii.y  to  ™_n  even  when  -« 


, punts,  auu  uu  - 9l.  , 

.mnuiikP  «hp  nutnlaved  Yale  in  every  department  of  lbe  ability,  or  to  have  ^quiren _«»*»  , „,J0  u.««  otlier  Yale  back,  lie  muffed.  ^ .g  thebest  qua^ 

’ ’°,D  flpids  were qn"' 


game,  because  of  the  physical  superiority  "J  '“-r.  , ’ BhoWKl  sucli  slrcngpli  of  forwards  ns  one  might  expect 

SS?iHsrSSSa  Srs 

" ^ SS  filS  iyn  the  ical  condit inn  of  ,l,e  men  made  possible  .heir  contmu- 
second  iiroiiml  the  end.  gTwice-onee  on  her  fifieen-yard  ously  aggressive  play.  And  the  consummate  generalship 
Une  and  "gain  on  her  ten-yard  line,  and  belli  in  tlie  second  of  Daly  used  it  to  the  very  best  possible  advantage. 


half— Yale?  secured  the  ball  by  a furious  defence,  when 
on  each  occasion  a touch-down  was  impending.  Twice, 
both  times  in  the  second  half.  Yale's  attack  resulted  in 


Fhom  TUK  vkuy  opening  of  TiiR  oame  Harvard's 
strength,  and,  most,  unusual,  her  confidence  in  it,  were  np- 


Grx.i,  timoti  in  the  second  nan  ia.es  aunca  rcsuucu  u>  ntmigtli,  and,  most  unusual,  ner  commence  m n. 
substaiilial  and  continuous  gains;  once  when  steady  line-  parent.  Captain  Dibbles : won  the  loss-in  itself  an  upset 
bucking  secured  twenty  yards,  and  again  when  line-  of  tradition — and  chose  the  goal  fi om  which  a fair  breeze 


other  xaie  duck,  uc  . :s  ti,e  oes 

Daly's  work  was  above  , he  « , 

of  the  year;  Dibblee's  runsthrougl  broke  Warren  s , 
iant,  as  was  his  and  Reid  s Ime  b | N„rvard  «»5  )' 
bucking  also  was  first  class  ' , . j,  guard,  and  e 

stronger  on  the  ends,  at  right  UcM*.  *Hbout  even 
tre,  a bit  the  weaker  at  left  lackk^ ^ and  Burden  *» 
rigid  guard,  though  the  work  of  D 1 Qn  occft9ion. 
first  class,  tlie  former  especially  slim  g o ^ . „„  tl 
No  male.li  was  ever  won  and  lost  more 
merits  of  tlie  eoniestants.  defeat  Yste  sll,c 

It  is  the  second  time  Harvard  l as 
70.  and  the  only  lime  Y ale  lias  fnilwj  . ,ics  wliicli  T"1 
Next  week  I will  publish  some  Wiirr^' 

does  not  permit  of  tiiis  week.  __  .ii.x.k 


li  king  secured  twenty  yards,  and  again  when  line-  of  tradition— anil  chose  the  goal  trom  wmen  a lair  breeze  noes  mu  pc,  imi 
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Manhattan, 
Martini.  Whiskey. 

Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin, 
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■I  Over  Cracked  Ice, 
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Always  the  same. 
Pure,  sparkling,  and' 
delicious.  The  one 
perfect  table 
water. 


The  highest  degree  of  l 
refinement. — Wonder-  I 
fully  delicate  and  last-  £ 
ing.— Absolutely  true  % 
odor  of  the  living  $ 
flower. — Be  sure  to  $ 
get  the  “No.  4711.”  ■% 
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MULHENS  & KROPFF  3 

NEW  YORK  1$ 


The  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

line's  Olive  Oil  is  both  the  best 
and  cheapest,  quality  considered. 

The  Chemical  Analysis  of  S.  Rae  & Co.’s 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  Sept.  !5th,  1£?6, 
1 l Y ^e^oux  Chemical  Laboratory,  declares  it  to 
be  unadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oil 
or  other  substance.  It  is  free  from  rancidity  and  all 
other . undesirable  qualities,  and  it  is  of  Superior 
Quality  and  Flavor.” 

S.  RAE  & CO.,  Leghorn,  Italy. 

Established  1830. 


LIEUTENANT  HOBSON 


TN  THE  DECEMBER  CENTURY,  ready  every- 
where Thursday,  December  1st,  begins  one  of 
the  most  interesting  series  of  articles  that  have  Jr 
ever  appeared  in  an  American  magazine.  It  Jp 
is  Lieutenant  Hobson’s  own  narrative  of  the  M 
sinking  of  the  “ Merrimac”  in  Santiago  har-  K 
bor.  It  will  appear  in  three  numbers  of  The  I 
CENTURY.  The  first  part,  in  December,  1/ 
contains  the  story  of  the  inception  of  the  I 
idea,  the  stripping  of  the  “Merrimac,”  and  1\ 
the  manoeuvers  up  to  the  time  of  the  recall.  V 


APTAIN  SIGSBEE’S  narrative  of  the  explosion 
of  the  "Maine”  is  also  contained  in  the  Christmas 
number  of  The  Century,  In  the  November 
. CENTURY  Captain  Sigsbee  told  the  story  of  the 
\ arrival  of  the  ship  in  the  harbor  of  Havana. 

In  the  December  number  he  describes  the  ex- 
it plosion,  the  act  which  precipitated  the  Span- 
I ish  War,  and  he  tells  the  story  most  graph- 
I ically.  The  destruction  of  Cervera’s  fleet  will 
f be  described  laterby  Rear-Admiral  Sampson 
1 and  others  who  took  part  in  the  engagement. 


The  Sinking  of 


Merrimac 


ries,  Christmas  pictures,  a portrait  of  the  original  Alice  of 
•Alice  in  Wonderland,”  etc.,  etc.  Buy  it  on  any  news-stand 

for  35  cents,  or  - better  yet — subscribe  for  a year,  sending 
$4.00  to  the  publishers  or  to  any  dealer. 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  Union  Square,  New  York. 


The  December  Century  is  the  most  entertaining  and 

beautiful  Christmas  number  ol  The  Century  Magazine  ever 
issued.  The  cover  is  designed  by  Tissot,  the  great  French 
painter,  and  the  number  contains  a beautiful  double  frontis- 
piece by  Maxfield  Parrish,  Christmas  poems,  Christmas  sto- 
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THE  PRUDENTIAL. 

Insurance  Company  of  America, 

John  F.  Drjden,  Free.  Homo  Ofllce  : Newark,  Ji.J. 
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tment  the  highest 

Jj^lpreteieds'to  complete  with  it  in  ,«U- 
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attempted  by  others. 
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MeehtiiileBl  Execution. 

Best  Everything. 
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Single  Subscription.  $2; 

Two  Subscriptions,  $3.50 , 

Four  Subscriptions,  56. 
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f, cations  of  editorial  stafi L 
Gives  the  agricultural  news 
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LARDER  CLUBS. 

Write  lor  Particular,  on  thl.  Point. 

Free  till  Jan.  t to  New  Subscribers  lor  1899. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIMEN  COPIES, 

Which  will  be  mailed  Free,  and  compare  them  w'  ' 
any  other, rural  weekly;  it  will  not. take  long  to  see 
the  difference.  - Address 

LUTHER  TUCKER  & SON, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
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GEORGE  FR0S1 
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“A  PERFECT  FOOD — as  Wholesome 
as  it  is  Delicious.” 


Walter  Baker  & Co.'s 
Breakfast 


Cloaks  and  Sui 

Ladies'  French  Gowns, 
Dinner,  Ball  and  Street  Dress 
Tailor-made  Costumes,  Opera  V 


IT  ONLY 
WEIGHS 
10  POUNDS 


CHEW  J | 

Beeman’s; 

The 

j Original 

Pepsin; 
IW  Gum 


Makes  a small 
package  when  de- - 
flated,  and  can  be 
■ I carried  anywhere 

J ' . by  anybody. 

“PERFECTIOH” 
i'  &ir  Mattresses 

I are  a modern  inven- 

rib  tion  for  Campers  and 

^ Yachtsmen— they  are 

waterproof,  never  become 
musty—  and  make  a most 
comfortable  and  luxurious 
bed.  Made  to  fit  any  irregular 
shape  of  bunks  or  cockpits. 

Stud  for  our  illustrated  catalogue. 

MECHANIC  AL  FABRIC  CO. 

ir-Guods  Department,  Pro,  Wruee,  B.  L 


Ml  I \ \l  The  Standard  for 
Mfl  , /•  Mil  Purity  and 

Excellence.... 

Traie-Mark. 

Costs  less  than  one  cent  a cup. 

Our  Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package. 


^tooAvatj  c&  t 


Cures  Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  Are  Imitations. 


NEW  YORK, 
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Service  at  Washington,  I>.  C. 

The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  Company  has  just 
put  into  operation  in  connection  with  its  Sixth 
Street  Station,  Washington,  I).  C.,  a complete  and 
efficient  cah  service  similar  to  that  ill  operation 
at  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia,  and  West 
Twenty  third  Street  Station,  New  York.  The 
service  is  performed  by  brand-new  rubber- tired 
C'»up6s,  victorias,  aud  omnibuses  »t  very  reason- 
able rates,  and  in  the  same  prompt  and  satisfac- 
tory manner  that  has  characterized  the  service  in 
other  cities.  The  vehicles  will  be  found  at  the 
cab-stand  at  the  B Street  entrance  to  the  \\  ash- 
ington  Station,  ami  may  Iw  engaged  by  the  trip 
or  by  tbe  hour. 
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, deDartment  was  incompetent;  that  the  medical  de 
1170  ...  the  rural  districts  of  New  lorn.  e" ’ insufficient ; and  that  every  staff 

■TOT  tr  the  Republics  Platt,  ELLBWORTH,  COOGES-  L.ds  from  highest  to  lowest,  was  a failure.  Some 

XJ  ADPFRS  WEEKLY  Th®>'  pAYN,  George  Aldridge.  and  a»  that  P;  of  the  heads  of  departments  are  con- 

HARrbKO  hall  Lor  PAYN  bave  traded  legtslafon  with  ^ ^ has  ^ ^d  about  the  misman- 

(TWENTY-FOUR  pages)  Croker  for  mutual  benefit  and  profit.  They  a JeroeL  of  affairs.  Surgeon-General  Sternberg's 

ssls  ..  “» “srs  s"  “■  “ ** 

ernmentYcankpuni)sh  Tammany  Hall,  but  never  the  ^ Roosevelt  has  once  more  earned  the  grab 

ernmeni  e of  the  rural  districts.  If  « liau  , t,|e  countrv,  this  time  by  his  testimony  be 

Rep“bl‘  for  the  power  of  the  citizens  of  the  me-  war-investigating  committee.  His  is  real 

local  eovernmenton  accoun  oretoewa^ Jmo/y  of  the  first ^imporUnce.  whe, 

If  DO  ice  wrongs  and  police  scandals  Major  > haracter  and  official  position  o the  witi.es 

SIronq  would  not  have  been  at  the  head  of  the  considered,  which  bears  the  mark  of  absolut 

city  government,  and  Mr.  ROOSEVELT  would  not  ^ an(J  thorough  information.  Was  tlier 

have^been  on  the  -““‘Xent “0^  ad-  ever  such . a picture  of 

revolt  of  the  city  t J>f»  6a™  mnU  ot  the  city 
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fT  should  not  be  forgotten  that  Governor  Tanner 

agS'S’SErsS 

&eea  of  all  Darties  Now  it  is  clearly  right  for 

Jed  by  his  own  attitude.  It  is  a that 

hL  been  suggested  in  the  way  of  Federal  mterfer 
ence  Practically  the  Constitution  of  the  United 

SUtos,  SO  far  as  it  guarantees  protecfon  to  ci  .zerm 

of  the  State  of  Alabama  within  the  State  of  1IU 
nois,  is  a dead  letter. 


decent  police  ad-  ever  su  Dreaented  in  Mr.  Roosevelt's  testi 

mhiistration'5under  hhii T hut  no  revolt  of  the  city  eny  T,,00J  without  proper  equipments;  aeon 
will  ever  be  able  to  improve  police  matters  tl  J gtate  of  affairs  on  the  railroad  to  Tampa;  the 

force  is  ruled  from  Albany. 

The  race  difficulties  in  the  South  and  mlllmo.s  por  t the  Rough  Riders  seizing  a Trans 

continue  to  he  C"6  °f  ^ 

there  are  signs  of  a gradual  1° ’ p . t-  f tl,e 

in  the  question,  which  is  so  characters 

ALGER  had.  The  negroes  in  New  York  have^nei^ 


at  Port  lampa;  mu  * , " . .. 

nort  and  holding  it,  in  consequence  of  the  failure 
of  the  commanding  general  or  his  quartermaster 
to  designate  the  steamers  for  the  various  reg. 
ments;  total  disregard  of  the  comfort  of  the  so - 
diem;  a wicked  lack  of  medical  supplies  and  at- 

xiER  had.  The  negroes  m - , t , tPndance  on  the  field  of  battle;  Lieutenant-Colonel 

a mass-meeting,  and  this  meeting  has  been  - EVELT  buying  necessary  food  for  his  men  ; 

lowed  bv  others  in  different  parts  of  the  «o  ^ regulations  which  permitted  officers  to  have  fr*s'* 
The  negroes,  at  all  events,  are  not  losing , mte nest  K and  refused  them  to  the  rank  and  file, 

in  the  matter,  because  their  welfare,  andean  their  ^ Qf  discipUne  on  board  the  transports;  entire 

rir^s ^ ss- «. ^ 

anally  s’ettled  without  the  aid  of  *en^r oe: them- 
selves- and  upon  this  point  Mr.  Booker  l.  w a 
ington  and  Mr.  John  C.  Darcy  have  given  their 
rare  excellent  advice.  It  is.  in  effect,  that  they  re- 
frain from  pushing  forward  into  politics,  and  from 
demanding  public  POBitions-in  other  words,  from 


)is,  a uww  demanding  puouc  *** ^ arouse  the 

SH0  JlTand'otlm  JCNwhat  practically  — ~ ^"bY^ 

to  emWziementofthe  funst  QcAy  has  act  of  tfctfulne_ss,  which  is  demanded  of  the^^  ^ AU  this  is  not  u-l_ess  sccdd.ng  over  ft 


jrtednhy  M R00SEVELT  in  detail,  and  probably 
to  toe  confusion  of  the  .ttornevs  for  Uie  dMenaiU 
who  are  masquerading  as  investigators.  W hen  to 
Uicse  is  added  the  lack  of  proper  weapons  and 
amnkeless  nowder — the  smoke  from  the  black  pon 
der°resultingTn  an  undue  loss  of  life  by  our  troops 

Kond  ^v^ur^^the^tom,  ^ 

pre- 
that 

All'thisJ'not  unless' s7oUUng  over  things 
of  the  past.  The  condition  of  affairs  that  preia 
ed  in  this  expedition  should  be  known,  an 
sponsibility  for  it  should  Be  fixed,  for  he  sake  of 
the  country  in  the  future  A.ud  n 
xt.,  vs  sneak  on  this  subject  with  the  IraiiKiie- 
and  the  fairness  which  characterize  tb< > 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  He  is  the  ffidier^at  t^  ^ ^ ^ 


s^ylTalr^fmMse  JJnst  Senator  .Quay  ^ great"  biding  “which  the  whites 

^^“onfpllprely0 ““if^^aCator6  dom  gi T'J wdl  fw  thm^Jso  Trememter 
State  that  such  a man  as  he  should  be  a Senator.  • th  jay  ;n  politics  is  not  linpor- 

Whether  or  not  he  is  technically  guilty  of  a c"1"®  ® P deTeiopmeut  of  their  race,  but  that  it 

which  will  land  him  in  the  penitentiary,  he  is  in  them  for  the  advantage  of  white 

fact  guilty  of  an  offence  against  morality  and  pro-  18  P ?°  succeSs  and  position  in  politics 

priety  Which  would  prevent  a sensitive  community  fo l.Ucmn^ ^ whose  succe  P^  ^ consu1t  of  Mr.  Kooseveu^  ^""b^^Dfldence  in 

l«,m  intrusting  him  with  high  office^  But  Quay  3”?"^  Jd  they  will  grow  gradually,  of  the  army.  The  country  lias  _ „ „ ^ 

seems  to  own  the  Republican  party  of  the  State  of  competent  to  fill  that  position  in  military  capaci 

Pennsylvania,  and  the  Republican  party  owns  toe  «nUl  the ^race  is  competo  contemplate  that  -*  *■“ 

commonwealth.  Those  who  are  ashamed  of  ape.  U. ^common ty  wtoc  , advocating  any  lax- 

son  like  Quay  are  in  the  minority;  and  if  Quay  it  sho.Uto  nom.  ^ ^ governmeut  in  the  exe 

goes  to  prison  as  a just  end  to  his  pu  1 , , ,,  jaws  for  the  protection  of  its  citi- 

gwdi  be  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  more  than  he,  cu t.on^of  thejuw.  tor  to  j race 

that  ought  to  feel  shame.  ^ greatly  benefited  by  the  self  -restraint  which 

is  recommended  by  Mr.  Washington  and  Mr. 

THERE  is  a newspaper  rumor  to  the  effect  that  Darcy.  has  done  its  pari,  ----  - . 

K"“ 11  “■  srssrjssSA  s- 


-»  ■«“  ®«. r?  .“.V«  or  tl,,  geernment  1.  ,h.  «-  oo. 

THE  DECISION  AT  PARIS. 

T^jlvlrthe  °L%. 

has  done  its  part,  and  its  commissioners^  ^ 

reswwiSSSaa-  ,-z:3=a=Sj=5  5SHSi==53 

mmmm 


^ Now,  if  the  official  re  ^ J^on  that  we  should^ 

ports  of  toe  Santiago  campaign  are  true  Admiral  J J JRy  of  Vernionf and  Commander  our  own  institutions  and  should  f , tll( 


SICttU  Wl  lAiltlg  » „ 

That  the  Navy  Department  believes  that  the  otn 
cial  reports  are  true  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
fact  that  it  published  them  in  the  newspapers,  thus 
making  Admiral  Sampson’s  presentation  of  the  case 
its  own.  Nevertheless,  in  the  face  of  this,  Presi- 
dent McKinley  and  Secretary  Long  have  recom- 
mended Admiral  Schley  for  promotion,  and  it  is 


u»v>>  ... imu8i<  ui  kuv  u“"6w”  „ fancied  dutie 

stead ^ o f ry i n g to^ d isco v er  the  truth,  they  cross-  Asiatic  horizon,  bewuseo  Ko  one  in  th 

examine  witnesses  in  toe  interests  of  the  particular  owing  to  alien  a"d,S®V  fJJ  J faculties  can  lx 
branch  of  the  service  attacked  They  are  especial-  full  possession  of  his  reason,  g 
ly  fond  of  annoying  women  witnesses  who  are  evi 


full  possession  of  his  reasoning  acu M QU€sti0i 
Reve  in  this  bathos  . f h* ' dJuSmeuU 


lOOKH  . 

djtl'y'tel'lijthetruth  about  thjhorrors  they  saw  Sljndh  free  front  the  moral  and  se, .tune;. 


at  Montauk.  They  are  described  in  the  news- 
papers as  “ ironical  ” and  “ sarcastic”  and  “ insinu 


Why ‘wire  these  gent, emeu  appointodf 
hL  by  giving  him  this  exhibition  command.  Will  Was  it  for  the  purpose  of  defending  the  adm.mstm- 


l the  moral  , 

fog  witli  which  the  subject  has  be®n  SU",  „lC, 
by  tliose  who  are  bent  on  expansion  for 


they  kindly  tell  the  country  what  they  really  be- 
lieve in  this  matter  with  respect  to  Admiral  Schley? 
Have  they  misrepresented  him  ill  their  official  re- 
ports? or  are  they  giving  him  unmerited  honors,  at 
the  expense  of  other  and  better  men,  because  they 
are  afraid  of  public  opinion — that  is,  the  opinion 
of  the  yellow  journals  and  the  politicians  of  Mary- 
laud; 

It  is  evidently  the  intention  of  the  Republican 
leaders  of  the  State  of  New  York  to  do  their  ut- 
most to  still  further  reduce  the  amount  of  hotne- 
ruh*  of  which  the  city  of  New  York  is  possessed. 
This  is  not  much,  it  is  true,  hut  what  there  is  of  it 
should  he  maintained,  ami  we  trust  that  Governor 
Rooskvei.T  will  not  be  led  away,  hv  his  honest  and 
strong  desire  for  good  government,  to  imagine  that 
this  end  can  be  accomplished  through  the  rule  of 


tion, or  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  troth? 
Notwithstanding  their  efforts  to  conceal  the  truth, 
however,  facts  are  coming  to  light  that  bear  out  the 
newspaper  reports  of  the  horrible  condition  of  af- 
fairs at  Santiago  and  at  Montauk.  General  Breck- 
inridge, General  Greene,  General  Sanger,  and 
other  witnesses  -among  them  good  women  who 
worked  at  Montauk  — have  testified  to  facts  that 
seriously  reflect  upon  army  administration,  and, 
among  other  things,  make  it  apparent  that  the 
Santiago  campaign  was  badly  managed  from  the 
beginning.  It  is  clear  now  that  General  Sil AFTER 
should  not  have  commanded  even  a division  or  a 
brigade  in  that  campaign,  and  that  much  of  the 
suffering  was  due  to  his  indifference  and  general 
incompetency.  It  is  clear  that  the  administration 
broke  up  the  staff  corps,  taking  away  from  them 


xpausiuAA  - 

sake  of  expansion,  and  those  '',|t'1J'0'U"ve  thin 
considerations  are  more  controlling  tl 
they  ought  to  be  when  the  welfare  * ^ tl,at  tl 
is  in  issue.  Aud  yet  it  is  pro  - . jjjjjreic 

fustian  about  our  duties  to  the  g • ,f  ( js 
Malays,  and  Filipinos  will  carry  • „re  n 

be  carried  at  al  I.  We,  the  people  at  honie,  ^ ^ 
to  be  considered.  The  fact  that  w ]ftlid#  js 

gcr  from  this  increase  m our  ahen J?  P ofllie|'*, 
be  of  no  account  in  the  minds  an  , loans" 

ticians.  No  expansionist  has  underUKen^^  ^ ] 

the  real  question  involved.  In  o j cll.llu: 

ministration  is  prepared  to  take  toe  fMr 

Victory,  in  its  view,  has  imposed  upon 


,in  us  view,  11*0  »**•*' — . which  * 
burden  and  immense  responsibilities. 


d.  1 


..Ic.w.rv.l  .-wlU. 


burden  and  immense  reap^..  sun,c 

McKinley  has  not  only  snulingJj  er0Il!,i 
for  the  bearing  of  which  ho  ? nion<'.v 

agreed  to  pay  to  Spain  820,000,000  of  then^  ^ 
the  tax  payers 


ty  Google 


Dcocmukk  8,  1898. 

rule.  We  are  to  relieve  them  from  that  rule  al- 
though it  is  perfectly  well  known  that  not  one- 
tenth  of  the  people  of  the  Philippines,  outside  of 
Luzon  and  perhaps  Mindanao,  ever  felt  the  weight 
of  Spain’s  little  Huger  or  even  knew  of  her  ex- 
istence. Why  is  not  the  administration  frank  in 
dealing  with  the  country?  Surely  it  is  not  so  un- 
intelligent as  to  believe  in  this  poor  delusion  about 
duties,  which  would  not  have  existed  if  Dewey 
had  properly  sailed  away  from  Manila  after  he 
had  performed  his  task  of  destroying  Spanish 
naval  power  in  the  PaciHc.  Surely  it  knows 
that  a victor  cannot  be  forced,  morally  or  other- 


HARPER’S  weekly 

one  point  in  the  islfnd^^ngT voya^-^nd  aU  toy  ‘h  'll8  e”tirely  ““diplomatic 

the  rest  of  it.  Mr  McEimirv  ?.  w?y‘  France,  thus  challenged,  contents  herself 

agree  with  him  have  learned  nothing  from  "the  EnvlanTinTh  °Ut  W,!atfharm  E“fia  couId  do  to 
colonial  histories  of  the  world.  They  feern  not  to  di'vn.n.rf  ™ ^ ® e/ent  of  war-  This  is  not  a very 

know  that  tlii.  . *°  dignified  posture  for  a nation  which,  once,  and  for 

held  the  leadership  of  Europe.  But  it  is 
enough  consequence  of  the  policy  of 
foreign  power  in  order  to 
domestic  scandals.  Mean- 

ass Mss  «s»  ~ Jswsw: 


Sppps  giisss""’" 

W M at  11  ms  flnal|y  stripped  Spain  of  all  avert  attention  from  domefti, 

„ nriiTtwi  '!abi>  pois8e“ilona-  These  navigation  laws  while  it  will  be  i 


Canada  and  England,  and  some  of  our  ill-informed 
English  friends  are  now  learning  that  i 


wise,  to  assume  dangerous  burdens  in  conseauenoe  lilJfltr  * l * now  learr,»ng  that  we  are  not 
of  his  victories.  Is  there  not  sUtesmandiipenough  ct  or  oneT,  f °nl  a\enh«h^  ““'““ml  P»l- 
within  the  range  of  the  President's  political  friend"  British  - °f.lm",edla.te  “dvantage  to 


force  their  colonies  in  the  East. 

THE  JUBILEE  OE  FRANCIS  JOSEPH. 


ships  to  settle  this  question  without"  throwing  over  2oiTwilu3DeWreeEt™d«UaIpi,  ?L?°UrSe’  'j!cpa,n'  „ FeW  m°“arc,ls  have  been  so  sorely  smitten  as 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and  without  act-  nial  goveromSnt  dTnot  Tr  T'*  J°SEPH’  Sinoe  he  came  *»  *l.e  throne, 

mg  the  untruth  that  popular  government  is  in  its  of  tlfe  world  hu  proved  this  to  the^nmn'8  7 ag°’  a merf  ^ of  eighteen,  there  has 

dotage?  But  we  are  face  to  face  with  the  treaty,  economist  but  we  are  likclt  to  h?  b '“tell,Kent  hardly  been ia  year  without  its  public  or  private  sor- 
The  administration  has  in  this  treaty  begun  the  toe  Z,n  over LZ bv hard  ^ *°  lear?  row’  H.s  brother  Maximilian  found  an  untimely 
most  dangerous  assault  upon  free  institutions  that  ence  In  the  mean  time^hnwnvm-  tl  b'Uer  '’nST”’  fVt  l1®*100'  murdered  by  the  men  whom  he 
has  ever  been  made  in  the  country,  more  danger-  “oL  door"  "n  Urn  Phil^nL  if  i Tl”1  “ 7 7 ^ h°ped.t0  ™'e'  His  only  s°“  died  a tragical 
ous  than  the  assault  of  the  slave  power,  because  are^nne^ed  That  ran Int  C In  '*  " a"d"  a"d  mystenous  death  less  than  ten  years  ago.  His 
if  it  succeeds  it  is  likely  to  be  more  enduring  pared  to  open  the  door  everywhere  fnr'tb  P7  wlfe  was  assassinated  last  September  by  an  Italian 
in  its  consequences  than  the  earlier  attack  could  tution  forbids.  * ' ® Con8tl'  anarchist.  Little  but  misfortune  has  marked 


A POLICY  OF  “NAGGING.” 


outward  history  of  the  Dual  Monarchy  under  his 
charge.  The  Hungarian  revolt  was  a fitting  pre- 
lude to  a reign  of  continued  disturbance.  Twice 


have  been.  That  it  will  not  itself  succeed  event- 
ually will  be  due  to  the  vitality  of  democratic  in- 
stitutions, which  will  struggle  against  and  finally  - ‘-uxux  V*.  -iiauuuw."  thp  Fmnarm.1,0.  4 7, ’ * 

overcome  this  attempt  to  transform  ti.e  republic  In  his  London  letter  this  week,  Mr.  Arnold  into  a T’1 

into  an  absolute  and  necessarily  an  unjust,  ruler  White  gives  a verv  clear  view  of  the  •»».;*«  emulating  peace.  Sol  fen  no  and  Sadowa 

over  alien  and  unwilling  peoples.  But  the  virtue  which  the  Frencli  Republic  has  been  reduced  by  trial 

o democratic  institutions  does  not  rob  this  attack  pursuing  towards  England  a policy  of  nagging,  ation.  Hardly  less  disastrous  to  the  stability  of 

In  resjiect  to  Germany,  the  policy  of  the  French  the  realm  of  the  Habsburqs  have  been  the  ceaseless 


upon  them  of  its  character. 


sentiments 

body,  hat  a treaty  containing  a provision  to  as-  heavily  burdened,  as  she  confessedly  is  by  her  the  disruption  of  the  empire  possibly  even  in  the 
sume  the  Philippines  would  not  be  ratified  if  the  armament,  refused  to  consider,  even  at  the  request  lifetime  of  its  patient  and  persuasive  ruler 
vote  were  taken  to  day.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  in  of  the  Czar,  the  expediency  of  lightening  it  while  It  is  the  rarest  kind  of  tribute  to  personal  worth 

the  interest  of  the  whole  country,  whose  domestic  the  status  quo  prevailed  in  Alsace  and  Lor-  that  Francis  Joseph  should  stand  out  after  these 

problems  demand  all  its  attention,  and  all  its  po-  raine,  and  openly  grumbled  at  the  avowed  indis-  fifty  troublous  years  as  the  one  point  of  agreement 

litical  sense  and  courage,  that  this  attitude  of  the  position  of  her  great  and  good  friend  to  maintain  that  is  common  to  all  his  peoples  Much  of  his 
Senate  will  notchange,  and  to  tliisend  we  hope  that  his  crushing  armament  for  the  sake  of  redressing  authority  is  due  to  the  great  tragedies  of  his  life- 
the  petitions  prepared  by  the  Anti-Imperialist  So-  her  grievances.  But  Germany  is  so  near,  so  immi- - much  also  to  the  racial  wranglings  and  cliques 
ciety,  of  which  ex  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  George  nent,  that  France  has  not  ventured  to  convert  her  that  by  a process  of  exhaustion  have  lifted  the 
S.  Boutwell  is  president,  will  be  signed  by  the  policy  of  passive  pouting  into  a policy  of  active  monarchy  above  party  politics  into  a position  of 
hundreds  of  thousands.  nagging  in  respect  to  Germany.  She  has  taken  a deterininatinginfluence;  but  more  to  the  character 

Coupled  with  the  demand  for  the  islands  which  vicarious  revenge  upon  the  hereditary  foe,  and  has  of  the  Emperor  himself.  It  was  many  years  be- 
was  made  by  the  commissioners  is  a certain  ambig-  nagged  perfidious  Albion  with  increasing  frequen-  fore  the  real  nature  of  that  character  could  make 
uous  promise  that  we  shall  maintain  the  “open  cy  and  point  ever  since  England  went  in  alone,  itself  known.  Education  and  surroundings  had 

door”  in  the  Philippines.  We  are  inclined  to  after  France  had  declined  to  go  in  with  her,  to  do  made  Francis  Joseph  a bigot  and  an  autocrat, 

think  that  the  promise  means  nothing,  especially  some  very  needful  house-cleaning  in  Egypt.  The  collapse  of  the  Hungarian  revolt  was  followed 

in  view  of  the  limitations  of  the  demand  itself.  The  house  - cleaning  has  been  done,  to  use  a by  ten  years  of  pitiless  reaction.  The  Church  and 
From  that  proposition  we  judge  that  the  commis-  slang  phrase  of  particular  applicability,  “ to  the  the  army  were  summoned  to  make  German  antbor- 
sion’s  idea  of  the  “open  door”  is  that  it  will  be  Queen's  taste.”  Egypt  has  never  been  anything  ity,  the  German  language, and  the  German  bureau- 
maintained  by  tlie  admission  of  Spanish  ships  to  like  so  well  governed  as  it  is  now  since  the  exo-  cracy  paramount  among  30,000,000  aliens  of  Slav, 
tlie  islands  on  the  same  terms  on  which  American  dus  of  Moses.  But  France,  by  at  least  her  noisiest  Ural-Altaic,  and  Latin  extraction.  Such  an  at- 
ships  are  admitted,  and  tliis  only  for  a definite  term  organs,  refuses  to  recognize,  in  the  great  and  be-  tempt  spelt  absolutism  in  its  crudest  form.  The 
of  years.  This  may  be  a promise  of  an  “open  nefleent  work  that  has  been  done,  anything,  of  Austrian  Empire  of  forty  years  ago  was  in  all  its 
door,”  but  it  would  be  better  described  as  a prom-  greatness,  anything  of  beneficence,  anything  but  a essentials  a mediaeval  state, 
ise  to  keep  the  door  ajar.  What  does  the  “open  new  grievance  and  a new  illustration  of  the  per-  The  change  came  when,  as  a result  of  the  French 

door”  mean?  It  means  that  trade  with  the  islands  fidy  and  greed  of  a greedy  and  perfidious  race,  and  Prussian  wars, constitutionalism  took  the  place 
shall  be  absolutely  free,  and  that  the  merchants  of  The  force  of  nagging  could  not  go  much  further  of  autocracy  and  the  “principle  of  nationality” 
all  countries  shall  have  the  same  trade  privileges  than  the  planting  of  a party  of  “nine  or  ten  for-  was  partly  admitted.  Her  old  rights  of  self-gov- 

~ tuitous  Frenchmen,”  as  the  London  Times  calls  ernment  were  restored  to  Hungary,  and  tlie  Aus- 
Marchand's  party,  across  the  line  of  tlie  conquer-  trian  Empire  converted  into  tlie  Dual  Monarchy, 
ing  and  civilizing  British  army,  with  tlie  preten-  The  great  sacrifice  once  made,  other  reforms  came 
sion  of  arresting  its  advance.  more  easily.  Austria  has  grown  towards  liberalism 

This  has  been  too  much  for  the  British  apathy,  since  1860  with  a rapidity  that  no  other  country 

Coustitut'ion'provTdes  tl'iat  ‘"alf duties,  Imposts,  and  upon  which  the  naggers  have  thus  far  successfully  has  equalled.  True,  its  liberalism  is  oftentimes 
excises  shall  be  uniform  throughout  the  United  relied.  Thatapatliy liasbeensocompletelydispelled  somewhat  specious,  but  at  least  the  fundamental 
States.”  If  there  is  to  be  an  “open  door”  main-  that  Great  Britain  seems  to  have  determined  that  liberties  have  been  secured.  The  ideas  and  policy 
taiued  in  tlie  Philippines  therefore  the  protective  the  state  of  preparedness— at  first  forced  upon  her  of  Metternich  are  dead  and  gone.  Tlie  serf  is  no 
policy  must  be  abandoned  for  the  whole  country,  by  the  attitude  of  France  over  the  trivial  affair  of  longer  subject  to  the  lord,  and  the  lord  no  longer 
We  must  have  free  trade  everywhere  We  cannot  Faslioda-shall  be  maintained  until  not  only  that  exempt  from  taxation  and  military  service.  Free 
protect  the  cotton  and  woollen  manufacturers  of  question,  but  all  other  outstanding  questions  are  dom  of  speech  and  pen  and  public  meeting  is  now 
New  England  and  Georgia  the  iron  and  steel  settled.  She  is  determined,  it  seems,  that  they  the  possession  of  every  Austrian.  Tlie  guilds  that 
masters  of  Pennsylvania  and  Alabama,  the  sugar-  shall  be  settled  in  such  a way  as  shall  put  a stop,  oppressed  and  restricted  commerce  have  been  re- 
growers of  Hawaii,  Louisiana,  and  Nebraska,  the  once  for  all,  to  French  nagging  in  every  quarter  moved.  Trial  by  jury  has  become  the  law  of  the 
tobacco  of  Puerto  Rico,  Connecticut,  and  Virginia,  of  the  globe.  and.  The  suffrage  is  all  but  universal,  though 

and  refuse  all  protection  to  the  Philippines.  For  Whoever  has  watched  the  course  of  European  the  system  of  representation  by  classes  ’ really 
ourselves,  we  are  not  alarmed  by  the  prospect;  politics  for  the  last  decade  wil  not  be  inclined  to  keeps  tlie  power the  hands  of  the  nob, bty  land- 
b,.t  the  protected  manufacturers  of  New  England  blame  England  for  this  situation  She  has  pur-  ed  gentry,  and  merchant*.  For  all  these  reforms, 
evidently  are  alarmed,  and  the  Home  Market  Club  sued  her  own  ends  with  energy,  no  doubt  but  they  even  though  racial  antagonisms  have  made  some 
has  made  its  protest  and  has  called  upon  the  work-  were  real  and  important  ends.  Her  objects,  as  of  them  practically  worthless  in  operation,  the 
inn-man  its  traditional  favorite,  whose  succor  is  Lord  Salisbury  said  when  Kitchener  s expedi-  Emperor  must  be  credited.  It  is  he  who  suggests 
always  in  demand  when  the  manufacturer  is  in  tion  was  despatched,  “are  strictly  business.  It  legislation,  makes  and  unmakes  ministries,  and  di- 

f 4 * »» -p  >;•  7-  r-  r-p““-  „ 
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in  tlie  Philippines  as  the  Americans  enjoy.  This, 
however,  is  absolutely  impossible  with  our  pres- 
ent tariff  system.  If  the  treaty  that  is  contem- 
plated by  the  administration  be  ratified,  the  Philip- 
pines will  be  part  of  the  United  States.  The 


. ^ land  lias  now  been  wrought  up  to  the  point  of  Italians  are  each  pulling  away  from  German  as- 

and  Canadian  commissioners  are  1 g phRllernrinc  France,  if  she  has  an  v grievances,  to  cendency,  and  clamoring  for  such  independence  as 

ci procity  in  Washington,  Mr.  McKinley  violently  them.  TJtgis,  in  effect,  Hungary  won  in  I860.  The  dangers  of  the  situa- 

worid  bv  deeiariug  lh-u  our  harblrous  naviga-  what  Lord  Salisbury  has_said  in  his  very  guard-  tion  are  enormous,  and  even  the  Emperor’s  pa- 
tion  laws  apply  to  the  island;  that  between  us  ed  and  diplomatic  way. 
and  it  trade  must  be  carried  on  in  American 


That  is  what  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain, the  enfant  terrible  of  the  British  cabi- 


tient  wisdom  and  conspicuous  straightforwardness 
have  been  unable  to  remove  them. 
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i3  muc„  more  likely  than  .hat  they  presen^  Hi- ^ j » ;«« 

iss^stsssaj^&iisssi  s»rsrw®^|5ss's.-K3; 

s'S«sri5=‘^-  »,£££« 

Whet,  then,  is theproblem  that te'quene'i  of 

Z I«  thet^g* 

prove.  Traditionally  the  part  1ms  lma  rnany  „ . in  shylock  whets  bis  Knife  on  tne  soie  . e acknnwle(lc:cd 

the  twentieth  season  at  £££ 

agement  theatrCi may  be [ regarded  as  the  sk„lock.  ^ teci,Dically  termed  a ■ character  part  ^ mean, , he  passage <«an  ont-and  out 

lissAda  chief  Sbaksperean  event  of  ie  > . ' grotesque  in ‘make-up  and  genem  . makiug  the  least  important  of  whic  * _ eM  Qratiano  is  used, 

P^i^n,T^vteo7iV  L^cSar.  sentimentally  humane  construction  of  tins  p.t  , 

the  audience  the  most  del J51  n [«  soled eatlier  that  the  effect 
Mr.  Herbert  is  so  chary  of  his  a ve  wi,h  which  he 

of  the  business  is  qulte  lost,  and  ' f 0rati<inot  part 
readers  the  whole  scehe  tl  ows  ^ ^\ollers  from  .the 
into  the  lire.  Finally,  where  £ecom(.  n 
stage,  after  having  bee"  forced  l ^ cmlit  is  his)  a 
Ml*  Mansfield  lias  .added  (I  He  makes  bhy 

very  striking  bit  of  grotesque  husiness^  q{  trj|jesme0 

lock  appeal  for  physical  and  makes  the  tribe* 

with  Jewish  beards  and  &>“  ”“«•  “id  jccrs.  Mr.  Da ) 
men  shrink  from  him  will  g . ilarJ  business  of  the 
has  discarded  this,  B8.lie  { "In  a word  Mr.  Herbert s »S 
masquers  in  the  second  act-  I » o(  Macready  seen 

lock  is  the  predominantly  Ungc  ' V js  frojn  ghaksperes 
timental  whitewashing.  Rernptea  , I suppose,  of 

comedy  of  "The  Merchant,  before  an  »; 


stage  and  8“rr0""^  J''™7  S jie^udTcXby  means  of  a 


idi  Mr  ^ugusttn^Daly'opena^he^hirlieth^ season  of  his 

chief  Sbaksperean  event  of  the  year  Mr. 

Daly  is  the  most  scholarly  of  American 

pe,r.,,ce  as  maI?fteers_the  only  one  of  any  real  scholar 
nrtM.  ,.The  Merchant,"  one  of  the 

Jt  three  or  fouiMjf  Shakspere’s  comedies,  lias  not  here- 
■ore  been  aeled  on  his  stage.  The  production  is  es- 
(.iallv  notable  for  the  fact  that  it  has  given  Miss  Ada 
■tan7.,  opportunity  to  ndd  an  important  character  to 
e brilliant  Series  of  her  triumphs  as  an  !”t8rP™t*^ aestiMi 
icient  comedies.  One  may  tie  permitted  to  question 
bither  the  spirit  of  Miss  Rehan's  impersonation  s m 
ill  sympathy  with  the  distinct  yet  impalpable  sweetness 
int  fs  aUvnys  a part  of  Sliakspere’s  m“,re,cl?ar','liI'gfi„ch 
ines  It.  is  certain  that  she  has  succeeded  best  m such 
arts  as  lie  in  the  range  between  Peggy  Thrift  and  hall e- 
Z I confess  that  1 had  a doubt  as  to  whether-mlrth- 
ill  or  commanding  ns  she  has  always  been  at  will  she 
ras  capable  of  the  gracious  dignity  of  Portias  spirit, -but 
mention  the  doubt  merely  to  confess  its  complete  solu 
ion.  Mr.  Daly’s  admirable  schooling  has  made  her  first 
if  all  a master  of  the  technique  of  expression.  Through- 
rut.  Miss  Relian  was  mistress  of  the  part  She  passed 
from  the  lighter  to  the  graver  shadings  with  a certainty 
if  effect  that  left  little  lo  be  desired;  and  she  uttered  her 
lines,  noble  and  charming  at  times  as  few  others  in  Slink 
anere  with  the  correctness,  flexibility,  and  justness  of 
rhythm  that  have  always  marked  lrcr  delivery.  Her  great 
triumph  was,  ns  it  should  Imve  been,  in  her  most  difficult 
mssnge — the  “ quality  of  mercy  ” lines,  that  arc  capable 
lif  being  so  wretchedly  and  so  magnificently  read  Miss 
Rehaii  was  more  than  magnificent.  1 he  climax  of  tlic  de- 
scription of  mercy—"  It  is  an  attribute  to  God  lumse-lf  — 
had  a reverential  majesty  that  has  never,  to  my  knowledge, 
been  given  it  on  the  stage.  The  effect  was  doubtless  the 
consummation  of  intelligent  reading;  but  for  the  moment 
it  w-ns  as  if  some  majestic  priest  were  speaking  from  the 
chancel  of  a cathedral. 

In  attempting  Shylock  an  actor  has  to  cope  with  a prob- 
lem  as  to  .esthetic  values  that  has  not  ns  yet  been  more 
than  half  answered.  The  history  of  the  old  plot  to  width 
Sliakspere  gave  enduring  bum  in  the 
OW  Comedy  Merchant,”  together  with  the  known  luer- 
„,„1  Modern  an(j  ,n(.i,d  influences  of  Elizabethan 

Tragedy.  ElJ  ,anJ  mako  it,  little  short  of  cerlain  that 
Shylock  was  not  in  Bhn'kapere's  time,  as  he  is  now  often 
regarded,  the  venerable  martyr  of  a hated  and  down- 
trodden race  Thu  attitude  of  Elizabethan  England  tow- 
onl  i he  lew  was  not  unlike  llio  atliiudeof  modern  Russia; 
“nVin itatTlim"  no,  lacking  .ha.  Shylock;  fate  in  the  trial 
„ waa  regarded  as  highly  snusfactory  and  delightful. 
TL<  earliest  performance  of  the  part  of  which  we  have 
adeem  Rerecord — Lansdowne’s  version  (1701-1741) — makes 
1,  almost  purely  comic.  That  Slmkspcrc  and  his  com- 
c V represented  the  part  as  comic  is  not  likely  ; yet  it 


acted  and  nnder-vitulized.  T e on  y k res6,„n  id  la» 


A Problem 
in  Staging 
Sliakapere. 


i '•  Kate  Kip.  Buyer,”  at  the  Bijou  Thcatn 
New  York. 


Shylock  an  nvenging  and  a martyred  prophet,  which  was 
originated  l believe  by  Macrcadv,  Mr.  Booth  attempted, 
and  discarded  in  favor  of  an  interpretation  in  which  the 
grotesque  attributes  were  consciously  more  pronounced, 
he  says,  than  iu  the  renderings  of  the  predecessors  he 
names.  Among  later  actors,  Irving  and  Mansfield  have 
dealt  freely  in  the  grotesque:  for  example, when  Shylock 
returns  to  find  his  house  plundered  and  his  daughter 

Hr.,.-.,  iLc.tr  .vy.iL-o  H.o  orrvu-rt  nf  mnsnilPrs  VUSll  UnOU  tllC 


_ ;d.  The  only  ghmpsL*  jn  hig 

artistic"inteniion  w ns  in »'■? nfe?eS°Md  sometlniraj' 

ffSveT1  Oncrortwic^herc  waes  a tLch  of  true 

A curious  result  of  this  "j"e*“.n?'SS!cnu7o“SS»' 
of  the  play  is  that  it,  redoubles  Ih i 1 11  TllcJEtllge  of 
it  to  the  requirements  of  our  slag  bft(j  tlie  meres 
1 ancestors,  to  begin  wi  . gJ  ,,lest  Inn 
suggestions  of  scener)  , perb*F 

of  ^external  to^JL^aTln.uS.  ,'k 
even  a sign-board,  ser  f"  . tl,e  ioiag®. 

surroundings;  tl.e  ^^'Vlvffie  d^riptfve  W-g 
lions  of  the  auditors,  aided  by  'he  could  he  cW>8, 

the  dialogue.  It  followed  t at  the  ecen  YUiea  1 

at  will,  and  without  the  1088  "ID*,v-8  it  follows  tW 
settings  are  as  elaborate  as  Mr.  Uai J ».  . ,|y  orfl 

order' w avoid  inordinate  «pe"^. 8 the seth" 
to  avoid  the  chilling  delays  caused  by  s. Tli 
the  action  has  to  be  digested  into  a f iap,aiionB.  b 

much  we  are  used  to  in  all  BhaKspei  Jlercl,aDi  « 
when  Shylock  is  made  to  dominate  Lhe  M a dn 
purely  tragic  figure,  the  interest  l jjtyloc*'® 

ceases  at  the  end  of  the  fnurt ^ »c  , w w„rt  an 
the  stage.  We  arc  nevertheless  as  .ell  lg  preI«r. 
while  the  elaborate  setting  of  Pol  k , lispires  « 
and  when  the  curtain  rings  up,  «« Use 
the  little  farce-comedy  of  the  rin®  ’ dv  \s  neither 
ing  Portia ’»  garden.  The  farce-come«  i JIerc„n„t, 
sary  to  the  action  of  the  tragedy  'dfescriptjve  pas8’P'! 
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redundant,  because  their  purport  1ms  already  been  pre- 
sented at  a glance  by  the  scene-painter. 

How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  hank  I. .. 

Sit,  Jessica:  Look  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patines  of  bright  gold. 

There's  not  the  smallest  orb,  that  thou  beholdest 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings. 

The  moon  is  necessarily  at  the  back  of  the  stage  and 
Heaven  itself  could  not  say  how  its  rays  fall  on  the  bench 
around  the  corner  upon  which  Jessica  sits.  As  for  the 
choiring  of  the  “ patines  of  bright  gold,”  one  thinks  onlv 
of  the  stars  pricked  in  the  canvas  heaven.  Those  wonder- 
ful lines  have  about  as  much  pertinence  to  the  scene  as 
the  childish  inscription,  “This  is  a horse”;  and  any  sen- 
sible man  would  put  on  his  coat  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
act  and  go  home  to  read  them  unhampered  in  his  study. 

The  solution  of  the  problem  of  stagecraft  here  presented 
is  one  of  the  innumerable  triumphs  of  the  Burgtheater  of 
Vienna.  The  fifth  act  is  there  mainly  composed  of  the 
trial  scene;  when  this  is  over,  a quick  change  of  setting 
shows  an  unobtrusive  presentation  of  Portia's  garden,  and 
the  brief  three  hundred  lines  that  compose  all  of  Mr. 
Daly's  last  act  afford  a striking  and  exquisite  close.  Iii 
this  way,  aud  in  this  way  only,  the  scene  at  Belmont  may 
be  given  the  semblance  of  constructive  pertinence  to  what 
is  nowadays  made  the  main  action  of  the  play. 

1 mean  no  indignity  to  Mr.  Daly’s  setting;  it  is  all  too 
beautiful.  Mr.  Hoyt’s  scene  before  8 'ihy  lock's  house  is  won- 
derfully splendid  arid  real.  The  black  cat  is  very  real — 
the  harmless  but  perhaps  not  necessary  cat  that  scurries 
along  a copiug  nt  the  back  of  the  stage.  Or  perhaps  the 
cat  is  a necessary  cat,  and  an  omen  of  8hy lock's  coming 
fate!  That  would  be  tragic  indeed.  Mr.  L.  W.  Seavey’s 
Judgment  Hall  is  very  sombre  and  beautiful,  and  Mr. 
Walter  Hann’s  “ gardens  of  Portia”  are  good  enough  to 
distract  attention  from  Shakspere’s  lines.  In  short,  they 
are  all  too  good  to  be  Shakspere.  And  let  us  say  the  same 
of  the  actors  in  Mr.  Daly’s  company.  I except  only  Mr. 
William  Owen,  who  was  as  Shaksperean  as  his  inconsid- 
erable part  of  Gobbo  permitted.  John  Corbin* 


Voltaire,  in  his  “Candide,”  that  sprightly  satire  not 
for  the  Young  Person,  permits  his  hero’s  mentor  to  remark 
during  a lull  in  their  misfortunes:  “ Take  all  this,  my  boy, 
as  a friendly  chain  of  events  in  the  best 
and  Effect.  of  a11  possible  worlds!  For,  if  you  hadn’t 
been  kicked  out  of  your  fine  castle  for  lov- 
ing Mademoiselle  Kunegund — hadn’t  been  thrown  into 
the  Inquisition — hadn’t  run  the  Baron  through  the  body, 
and  hadn’t  lost  all  your  precious  El  Dorado  sheep— why, 
you  wouldn’t  be  here  eating  preserved  citron  and  pis- 
tache  nuts.”  To  which  Candide  answers  with  exceeding 
wisdom:  “Excellently  reasoned  out!  But  all  the  same, 
let  us  take  good  care  of  our  fruit-garden.” 


More  than  average  insight  into  the  balance  between 
active  and  passive  would  be  required  to  decide  what  has 
been  the  most  robust  throb  of  good  luck  or  ill  luck,  the 
sharpest  change  in  affairs,  in  the  tale  of 
Exit  , wlmt  a month  ago  was  “The  New  York 
OrSI"*  Orchestra,"  to-day  " The  Paur  Orchestra." 

Earlier  circumstances  bringing  to  town  its 
conductor  were  complex,  and  not  all  either  cheerful  or 
wise.  Atop  of  them  came  a debut  of  the  new  symphony- 
band  to  fix  the  notice  of  the  city’s  connoisscuirs  on  it. 


LEO  SCI1ULZ, 

Violoncellist  of  “The  Paur  Orchestra.’’ 


Next  ensued  the  lotnl  shipwreck  of  its  manager, 

(lonment  of  the  Asioria  Concerts,  die  Orchestras  corn  e- 
qnent  peril,  a swift  search  for  a new  manager  and  private 
support,  the  finding  of  both,  I hen  a new  name  and  new 
outset.  Sncli  goings  on  men n a wonderful  knack  at  mak- 
ing history  for  itself  on  the  part  of  even  tl.e  most  ah  it 
and  enterprising  orchestra  existing. 
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TiTi1!!  n!l,in.!ln<1  best  sequel,  however,  is  that,  Mr.  Victor 
ir»'?fn.l,rlDg  courage°usly  undertaken  the  new  orches- 
tra s further  career,  it  makes  a fresh  start,  and  seems  to 
Enter  "The  t,“ve  ? chance  of  getting  out  of  the 
Paur  Orchestra.”  * ore(st  of  Sorrowful  Haps,  despite  its  man- 
, . , ager’s  ominous  surname.  It  played  again 

twice  last  week,  at  its  first  public  “ rehearsal”  aud  con- 
cert (reckoning  by  the  Carnegie  Hall  series)  as  “ The  Paur 
Ui'chestru.  And  it  played  so  superbly  as  to  make  one 
ueiieve  that  a sweet  rose  can  smell  even  sweeter  when 
classed  by  a straightforward  managerial  botany.  The 
programme  offered  Goldmark’s  "Sakuntala"  Overture 
bal hd-™ Bus's  G minor  piano-forte  concerto,  Tsclmikov- 
tv8  ?:lu.rlh  Symphony,  nnd  the  prelude  to  Waener’s 
file  Meistersinger.”  The  same  general  descriplioii  that 
was  given  of  the  band's  work  on  the  occasion  preceding 
lls  dithcullii‘8  holds  more  than  good  now.  It  is  the  finest 
orchestra  of  the  city  in  quality  and  drilling,  and  ought  to 


NAUAN  FRANKO, 

Concert-Master  of  “The  Paur  Orchestra.” 


be  a peculiar  source  of  pride  and  gratitude.  It  would 
be  ranked  a fine  one  anywhere.  It  is  pleasant  to  ob- 
serve such  a wide  critical  consensus  as  has  honored  its 
merit.  I repeat  it— only  from  two  symphonic  bands,  each 
foreign  to  our  city,  have  such  concerts  come.  They  are 
the  result  of  authority,  of  instruction,  and  of  pains.  ‘The 
rich  Orientalism  and  fancifulness  of  Goldmark’9  tone- 
poem,  nnd  the  alternated  vivacity,  romance,  and  pompous 
dignity  of  Wagner’s  programme-overture  are  fine  tests. 
Both  were  delivered  by  this  Paur  Orchestra  with  a firm, 
precise  sonority,  and  with  touches  of  elegance,  especially 
in  the  ensemble  passages,  for  which  we  have  grown  used 
to  look  toward  Boston  and  Chicago  and  Paris.  Mr.  Paur 
already  has  developed  his  string  array  well  on  toward  a 
solid,  smooth,  and  yet  highly  vitalized  element  of  his  band, 
with  that  tone  indispensable  to  refined  and  well-balanced 
symphony -playing.  This  choir  includes  principals  of 
indisputable  value,  as  Messrs.  Nahan  Franko  aud  Leo 
Schulz.  The  quality  of  such  work  at  either  concert 
was  shown  not  only  in  enjoyable  music,  but  in  the  ugly 
Tschaikovsky  symphony.  I am  glad  to  see  Mr.  Paur 
introduce  here  at  Inst  the  familiar  foreign  practice  of  hav- 
ing the  violinists  and  violists  play  standing,  at  least 
during  the  symphonies.  It  is  a custom  of  specially  good 
results  if  the  string  hand  be  rather  scanty  in  proportion 
to  the  rest  of  the  forces.  Perhaps,  in  consequence,  his 
Orchestra  will  be  called  “the  stand  up  orchestra ’’instead 
of  the  Paur  one.  But,  in  any  sense,  it  is  a band  to  rise  to 
the  occasion.  Mr.  Leopold  Godowsky,  of  the  Chicago 
Conservatory,  was  the  soloist  at  afternoon  and  evening 
concerts.  He  has  not  played  here  in  several  seasons.  He 
is  of  the  younger  foreign  pianists  of  the  first  class  as  to 
execution,  and  while  lmrdly  a distinctive  player  of  ex- 
pression, is  by  no  means  lacking  in  that  trait,  when  the 
work  lias  anything  particular  to  express— a thing  not  com- 
mon in  the  compositions  of  Saint-SaBus,  that  greatly  over- 
estimated music-maker.  The  next  set  of  concerts  by  the 
Paur  Orchestra  occur  December  9 and  10. 

The  country  at  large  may  decide  to  remember  this  year 
ns  that  of  the  accession  of  Puerto  Rico,  or  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt’s election,  or  of  many  other  notable  incidents.  Mu- 
sical New-Yorkers  will  be  justified  in  remembering  it 
as  the  year  in  which  so  surprisingly  large 
“A  Dun  serous  a number  of  our  comic  operas  and  musical 
Mat*!,”  at ,lie  plays  proved  to  be  really  good  things,  that 
Casino.  we  might  expect  a positive  regeneration  of 
ideas  as  to  such  jocund  creations.  The  Casino  lias  fallen 
into  the  good  line  with  “ A Dangerous  Maid.”  The  Vien- 
nese original,  “Heisses  Blut.”  has  been  “adapted,”  what- 
ever that  may  mean,  by  Sydney  Rosenfeld,  with  the  mu- 
sical or  other  co-operation  of  Messrs.  Leopold  Schenck. 
Frederick  J.  Eustis.  and  Louis  Harrison.  Some  of  their 
additions  are  brilliant  excrescences  on  the  original  Ger- 
man structure.  Others  are  excrescences  without  being 
brilliant.  For  one  matter,  the  Imperial  Hofburg  Theater, 
the  most  serious  and  dignified  stage  in  Europe,  except 
the  Theatre  Fran^ais.  is  turned  into  a playhouse  like 
the  Theater  an  der  Wien,  the  Carl,  or  the  Ronacher 
establishment!  A really  graceful,  simple  story  is  the 
niece’s  foundation;  incidentally  a story  with  a whole- 
some moral  that  shows  itself  behind  all  the  blaze  of 
feminine  stage  pictures  and  riot  of  costumes,  in  good 
taste  and  bad  taste,  and  that  vnudevillism  in  general 
that  gives  the  piece  its  Casino  quality.  The  silly  Eng- 
lish title  merely  labels  the  heroine,  IfofUt,  a young  IIun- 
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garian  girl  whom  jealousy  tempts  on  the  very  evening  of 
her  wedding  to  desert  her  humble  lover  and  to  run  away 
wHh  a \ lennese  Lothario.  Ilona  fancies  that  she  does  so 
bhe  also  fancies  that  she  leads  a risky  life  in  Vienna  ns  an 
actress  of  wild  vogue,  that  she  nearly  disgraces  her  good 
village-relatives  by  her  very  successes,  that  she  is  deserted 
by  her  lover,  fights  a duel  with  a stage  rival,  is  wounded 
daugerously,  and  so  on;,  while  never  actually  crossing  the 
Rubicon  that  makes  her  a creature  of  dishonor.  And 
then,  all  at  once,  Ilona  wakes  up.  She  is  safe  on  the 
stair  of  her  father’s  rural  home,  just  where  she  fell  asleep. 
Her  whole  escapade  lias  been  a night’s  dreaming,  her  wed- 
ding morning  is  shining  in  her  eyes,  aud  her" lover  and 
father  and  innocent  girl  friends  all  come  running  in  to 
clasp  the  frightened  penitent  to  their  arms.  This  is  cer- 
tainly pretty  as  a motive,  if  not  wholly  new.  The  seven 
tableaux  make  a distinctly  enjoyable,  music  play,  with 
much  corned  v,  and  just  a hit  of  pathos  in  them.  “A 
Dangerous  Maid  ” is  exceedingly  well  acted,  and  not  ill 
sung.  Miss  Lessing  (Ilona)  aud  Miss  Laura  Burt  (Fan- 
cnette)  are  extremely  faithful  in  that  sound  stage  technique 
that  makes  of  emotional  light  idles  all  the  serious  success 
that  can  he  made  of  them  when  intelligence  is  thrown 
into  the  effort.  A spirited  duel  with  rapiers  is  a mutual 
and  novel  climax  to  their  effective  work.  Mr.  Sam  Ber- 
nard is  genuinely  comic  as  a wig-maker  ( Sehmalz ),  and 
discreet  in  his  foolery.  Mr.  William  Norris  succeeds, 
perhaps  as  well  as  any  one  could, willi  that  especially  tire- 
some stage  type,  an  old  beau  (Panagl),  of  the  low-come- 
dian order  of  exploiting.  The  musical  numbers  in  the 
original  piece  are  pretty,  and  the  present  Casino  chorus 
has  good  material,  needing  rather  more  drilling.  The 
“ quick  changes”  in  the  piece  are  well  handled,  the  hand- 
some scenery  looks  considerably  like  Vienna,  and  an  ex- 
cellent Hungarian  band  sounds  exceedingly  like  it. 

In  a famous  bon  mol  Sheridan  declared  that  easy  writ- 
ing is  curst  hard  reading.  Piano -forte  concerts,  of  late 
or  Pinno-fnrffi  3rear8»  called  by  the  polite  “recitals,”  arc 
Recitals.  we^  enough  as  musical  elucidations,  or 
even  pleasures  when  good,  and  given  un- 
der those  suitable  conditions  now  grown  rarer  aDd  rarer 
in  this  part  of  the  world.  But  their  reporting  is  flat  and 
unprofitable  to  the  average  reader  of  musical  reviews. 

I am  sure  that  those  of  us  who  avoid  iu  print  the  intrica- 
cies of  our  topic  are  loved  for  such  reticence.  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal has  just  finished  his  first  series  of  such  afternoons  for 
the  present.  Miss  Adele  aus  der  Ohe,  limiting  herself  to 
a couple,  has  completed  this  week  that  modest  stint.  The 
next  series  of  general  fame  probably  will  he  from  Mr. 
Emil  Sauer  when  he  comes  in  January,  unless  Madame 
Madeline  Schiller  will  not  break  the  pious  custom.  Pres 
ently  I shall  be  grateful  for  the  musical  veteran’s  privi- 
lege of  speaking  some  plain  truths  about  this  whole  ques 
tion  of  piano-forte  recitals  considered  as  business  or  as 
art.  As  now  offered,  the  species  could  be  dispensed  with 
almost  altogether.  Their  value  and  interest  are  growing 
more  and  more  legendary. 

Last  week  the  Castle  Square  Opera  Company  under- 
took Planquette’s  graceful  opera-eomique,  “The  Chimes 
of  Normandy.”  It  was  not  a happy  effort;  and  those  of 
us  who  are  old  opera-goers  have  such  clear  remembrances 
of  how  well  the  “ Chimes  ” can  be  sung  and  acted,  that 


LEOPOLD  GODOWSKY, 
Pianist,  of  the  Chicago  Conservatory. 


the  performance  of  last  week  seemed  sweet  bells  jangled 
out  of  tune.  One  vivid  picture  of  the  past — Peakes  as 
Gaspard,  the  village  miser— lms  not  been  approached  by 
later  singing  comedians  of  our  stage.  It  is  not  in  imagi- 
nation either  that  the  Castle  Square  Company’s  work  late- 
ly has  sounded  as  if  the  principals  were  oversinging, 
and  were  tired.  Especially  is  new  tenor  aid  desirable. 
Cannot  some  useful  new-comers  be  found  here  or  wooed 
over  from  the  Carl  Rosa  contingent  or  from  the  Savoy? 
In  any  slate  of  activity  to  the  contrary,  it  will  be  better 
to  let  alone  Planquette.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  or  to  send 
the  hard-working  ladies  and  gentlemen  now  at  the  Amer- 
ican on  a little  educational  visit  to  London,  to  be  brought 
to  a knowledge  of  how’  sncli  things  as  “Iolanihe”  nnd 
“The  Pirates”  and  “The  Chimes”  should  he  said  and 
sung.  This  week  the  experiment  of  doing  Puccini's  “ La 
lien 


Boheme  ” will  be  tried. 


E.  Ikkn/KU.s  Stevenson. 
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UE  MARKET,  rONCK. 


Unis  no?  toT  supposed  that  game-bird  fighting  is  fol- 


rigorously  observed  among  ouc  own  gambling  fraternity, 
seem  here  to  be  dispensed  with. 

The  birds  are  teased  into  fighting  humor  while  held  in 
the  hand  and  viciously  pluck  at  each  Olliers  head;  and 
1 ...  Rronned  on  the  ground  wtth  a quick  liu.vc- 

rnt  a dBaTtheTdcr  of  the  mferce  they  are  at  it.  High 
o in  the  air  they  strike  the  first  few  plunges,  and  one 
dodges  under,  and  the  uppermost  bird  lands  over  bis  ene- 
my with  a surprised  look,  but  whirls  and  grabs  his  oppn. 
neat  oil  the  red  comb  with  ..  strong  beak,  anil  plant,  his 
w fpirlv  on  the  side  of  the  otlier's  head.  A roar  of  ap- 
S“  coes  un  from  the  crowd  who  have  backed  this 
bird  iud  a counter  set  of  suppressed  bi  s of  fear  rises  from 
those  wishing  for  the  success  of  the  other  favorite.  The 

flgTtaei“caaHedrU'lTthe  centre  of  the  ring  lies  a small 
souare  outlined  with  sunken  wooden  sticks,  and  on  us 
mmosUe  edges  the  birds  are  set.  The  mongre  spotted 
opposite  K colored  enemy  immediately,  and 

S Ll  h m 'ree  times  to  the  other’s  once<  Poor  fellow. 
Ids  fight  is  over ; he  turns  and  runs  away  followed  by  his 
fierce  tantalizer.  Once  more  they  are  rubbed  into  sliupe 
Oim  vidous  guff  as  they  come  together,  and  the  red  bird 
sinks  dead,  the  bone  lance  going  deep  into  Ins  eye  and 

bThe  crowd  surges  into  the  ring  and  the  money  changes 
, uf  "mil,.  ihe  owner  of  the  dead  bird  gathers  up  the 
bundle  ^of'bloody0  fitatbers  with  some  show  of  tender- 

neOn  and  on  it  goes  for  hours,  until  the  hundred  con- 
, V”  , “hove  been  reduced  try  half,  and  the  once  bright- 
testants  have  been  leuncc  ^ dlircli  ench  other  on  as 

I’l  ev  struggled  at  ihe  end  of  tl.eir  restraining  hark 
l ongs  from  the  balcony,  have  changed  to  bedraggled 
thong  . ..  hanging  heads  and  bent  legs,  and 

SS-dSKWAi^ ^ of  tlie  de81’erate 

flSThev  are  only  birds,  hut  there  is  something  very 

SsSssssassss. 

finish,  but  siriaiiig  j h only,  amusement 

force  ns  they  dlet  ,b,1‘ the  only  one  offered 
which  these  peo pie  eooi d afford . the  on 1 j ^ )ieart3 

centuries  of  msii- 
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on  the  large  plantations  for  hire,  and  have  little  garden 
plots  of  their  own  to  supply  their  family  needs  1 hey 
lire  quiet,  hard  - working  people,  when  work  is  to 
be  had,  who  enjoy  intensely  their  few  simple  pleasures, 
and  go  into  ecstasies  over  their  great  sport  of  cock- 

m Around  the  cockpit  nre  gathered  two  hundred  jabber- 
ing peasants,  in  cotton  clothes  and  louse  blouses,  with  a 
sprinkling  of  the  belter  dressed  mill  more  opulent  towns- 
men  clad  in  immaculate  white  duck,  set  off  with  starched 
bosoms,  collars,  and  small  flowing  ties.  The  ring  is  crowd- 
ed with  men  carrying  their  pet  prize-cocks  under  their 
arms,  all  striving  to  secure  wagers,  and  vociferous- 
ly proclaiming  the  virtues  of  their  respective  birds  as 
lighters. 

The  first  fight  has  been  arranged. and  the  referee  claps  his 
hands  as  a signal  for  all  gathered  in  the  ring  to  move  out- 
side, as  only  the  “handlers”  are  allowed  within  the  en- 
closure. The  birds  are  fought  with  their  own  gaffs,  in- 
stead of  with  the  metal  razor  - edged  blade  which  is 
strapped  to  the  legs  of  cocks  in  the  United  States,  and  a 
great  deal  of  preparatory  scraping  and  polishing  of  the 
bone  gaffs  takes  place,  until  they  become  needlelike  in 
sharpness.  Then  all  the  crest  or  neck  feathers  are  cut 
off  with  scissors,  ami  sometimes  the  comb  is  trimmed  low 
—but  not  often,  as  all  the  minor  details  of  handling,  so 


at  such  gatherings,  tnstead  wllh  < Kl.|,„„ior.  and 

were  out  to  enjoy  their  iioln ay i 1MJ  S . , no  harsh 
while  excitement  rose  to  a tremendous  p uI|knpm,. 
word  was  spoken  anil  threatening  » j ]0w  order 

That  the  amusement  was  brut“L*  had  been  Uughl 
seemed  not  to  occur  to  unv  one.  1 » J d not  trouble 
this  form  of  pastime,  and  conscience 

^Through  the  little  entrance-gale,  b^^ck  fight  to 
of  the  royal  palm,  the  crowd  moved  fr  m ^ nearby 
a solemn  Catholic  ceremony  to  be  neiu  ^ 
cemetery,  ami  in  the  lead  strode  .„dg„  hats,  1m 

ster  in  one  of  our  soldiers’  cast  -ofr  eampag^  # 

bare  black  chest  shining  through  the  hlro  , silvc 
cotton  coat.  TV  hat  caret  lie  that 11  's  ,-9  si,„esf  »' 
piece  hardly  gained  by  blacking  ' ?f'd5ot  copper  re" 
was  happy  in  the  possession  of  a a bird-backf' 

tavos,  which  did  credit  to  his  ac  ,,  f uj  playmates.  I'1 
and  made  him  envied  by  his  youth!  'P  Jicyy  to  a*' 
twinkling  eyes  and  merry  laugl'S  sober Ml  b,Jk.gsrbe 

stricken  glance  and  solemn  expression  . 
priest  strode  by.  „„.1id  i,ave  stood 1 

Verily  only  such  a mercurial  race  «>«' ”(1]t  witl, 
liligliling  abuses  of  a despotic  gov 
Dlacence.  „ t>txwiddie- 
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LONDON. 

November  12,  1893. 

Lord  Salisbury's  speed,  at  the  Guildhall  was  remark- 
able for  its  omissions.  China,  liahr-el-Ghazal  Moroceo 
were  not  named,  although  the  seizure  of  Niu-chwane  bv 
Itussian  troops  is  now  praetieally  confirmed  by  Lord 
Charles  Beresford.  It  was  the  speech  of  a wine  but  a 
tired  n!d  man  who  knows  of  danger  he  cannot  reveal 

The  rem.er  s references  to  Lgypt  were  complementary  to 

Su  Michael  Hioks-Bcach  a declaration,  earlier  in  the  year 
that  we  are  "not  going  lo  he  worried  out  of  Egypt” 
Lord  Salisbury  says,  in  effect,  that  "we  are  not  going  to 
he  Worried  t„  Egypt,  ’ and  that  if  the  British  Empire  is 
lo  he  treated  ns  a French  pin-cushion,  "occupation  will 
lie  succeeded  by  a protectorate."  Apart  from  the  Bahr- 
el  Ghazni,  of  which  I speak  later,  a test  case  will  shortly 
arise  which  will  determine  the  question  as  to  whether  the 
French  continue  or  abandon  their  lmbit  of  inserting  unex- 
pected pins  in  .John  Bull’s  ample  corporation.  The  pres- 
ent mandate  for  the  Mixed  Tribunals  in  Eeypt  expires 
early  next  year.  Revision  of  these  Mixed  Tribunals  is 
inevitable,  and  the  decision  that  will  be  arrived  at  by 
England  will  lie  determined  beforehand  by  the  previous 
settlement  of  outstanding  points  still  in  dispute  in  the 
Bahr-ol  Gliazal. 

Lord  Salisbury  is  severely  taken  to  task  by  hot-blooded 
amateurs  for  not  having  seized  the  opportunity,  on  the  9th 
of  November,  for  declaring  a protectorate  over  Egyptian 
territory.  To  have  done  so  prior  to  the  final  .settlement 
of  trench  pretensions  to  Egyptian  soil  would  be  futile 
would  deprive  Great  Britain  of  her  impregnable  legal  po- 
sition, would  supply  French  Anglophobes  with  inflam- 
mable and  explosive  material  for  their  campaign  of  pas- 
sion, besides  creating  a precedent  that  would  certainly  be 
followed  elsewhere.  Much,  perhaps  far  too  much,  is  made 
of  the  language  of  the  Anglophobist  press  in  France. 
Probably  books  of  geography  and  history  used  in  French 
national  schools  reveal  the  real  sentiments  of  successive 
trench  governments  towards  England  more  accurately 
than  anything  that  appears  in  an  ephemeral  press. 
School  books  commonly  used  in  the  lycees  contain  the 
most  extraordinary  evidence  of  envenomed  and  revenge- 
ful enmity  against  England,  as  does  the  atlas  or  carte* 
croqui*  used  at  St.  Cyr.  Nioz’s  Krjm  union  En  rupee  nne  is 
a work  of  a very  high  class,  and  is  regarded  as  a great  and 
. esteemed  authority  on  geography.  All  the  misfortunes 
of  France  during  the  present  century  are  attributed  in  this 
work  to  England— unjustly  as  a matter  of  fact;  not  un- 
naturally as  a matter  of  sentiment.  In  meeting  these 
French  accusations  the  defects  of  the  English  character 
are  reflected  in  our  press.  Want  of  imagination  is  one  of 
them.  The  attitude  of  English  journalists  towards  France 
is  one  of  pained  surprise.  “England,”  says  the  great 
British  organs  of  public  opinion,  “ only  asks  to  be  let 
alone.  We  wi^li  neither  to  injure  France,  nor  to  curb 
her  colonial  aspirations,  nor  even  to  challenge  her  legiti- 
mate efforts  to  compensate  herself  in  Asia  and  in  Africa 
for  the  loss  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine.”  This  attitude  of  the 
English  press  is  short-sighted  and  slightly  silly  if  we  only 
look  at  the  facts. 

Since  the  Norman  Conquest,  twenty-two  times  have- 
England  and  France  been  locked  in  a death-struggle. 
Of  the  past  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  the  two  na- 
tions have  fought  each  other  during  thirty -seven,  al- 
ways for  the  same  thing,  and  France  has  invariably  gone 
to  the  wall.  Our  last  five  wars  with  France  were  one 
prolonged  struggle  for  sea  power — that  is,  for  trade,  terri- 
tory, and  wealth.  During  this  period  of  struggle  the  pop- 
ulation of  England  and  Wales  never  exceeded  nine  mill- 
ions, and  never  during  this  period  were  the  people  of 
France  fewer  than  twenty-seven  millions.  In  the  year  of 
Waterloo  there  were  twenty-nine  millions  of  French,  find 
only  eleven  million  English  in  England.  Now  all  is 
changed.  The  French  have  increased  by  ten  million  in 
ninety-four  years.  The  English  have  increased  by  more 
than  twenty.  Ireland,  which  was  seething  in  rebellion  in 
1798,  is  now  not  only  impotent,  but  quiet  and  partially 
contented.  The  numbers  of  the  Irish  people  are  reduced 
by  half  since  General  Hoehe  entered  Bantry  Bay.  To- 
day the  United  Kingdom  is  solid  against  French  aggres- 
sion, with  the  exception  of  a handful  of  Irish  agitators 
and  their  followers.  Are  not  these  galling  facts  to  thought- 
ful Frenchmen?  It  was  from  France  that  England  snatch- 
ed Canada,  India,  Egypt,  and  the  command  of  the  sea.  A 
new  Clive  of  Africa  is  to-day  building  an  empire  which, 
many  think,  may  rival  India  itself,  while  at  Fashoda  an 
expedition  conceived  to  solace  French  pride  has  resulted 
in  a fresh  and  incurable  wound  upon  Gallic  susceptibilities. 
The  hatred  of  France  to  England,  however  inconvenient, 
is  natural.  Lord  Salisbury’s  sagacious  and  massive  mind 
now  apparently  accepts  with  reluctance  the  truth,  long 
since  recognized  by  the  majority  of  his  fellow-subjects, 
that  the  conditions  for  an  enduring  friendship  with  the 
Latin  races  do  not  exist.  Hence  the  immense  efforts  made 
by  the  Premier  to  bring  the  English-speaking  peoples 
into  sympathy  with  each  other.  French  decay  seems  to 
be  the  only  visible  alternative  to  a renewal  of  the  old 
struggle  with  this  country. 

Notwithstanding  Lord  Salisbury’s  speech,  public  opin- 
ion is  still  puzzled.  G refit  events  are  looming  on  the 
horizon.  The  whole  strength  of  the  British  Empire  is 
not  being  exerted  merely  to  illustrate  the  connection  be- 
tween one  “unfriendly  act”  and  its  consequences  after 
the  surrender  of  France.  Other  difficulties  exist,  scarcely 
hinted  at.  For  the  first  time,  however,  at  all  events  in 
this  century,  the  country  watches  the  approach  of  war 
without  panic  or  flnrty.  So  far  as  France  is  concerned. 
King  George  the  Third’s  flamboyant  declaration  before 
the  outbreak  of  the  last,  naval  war  with  our  neigh- 
bors. in  May,  1803.  might  be  used  to-day.  Here  is  a bit 
of  it : 

“ It  was  universally  allowed  that  the  uniform  svstem 
of  hostih*  aggression  and  insult  exercised  by  the  French 
government  fur  the  hist  twelve  months  lmd  been  carried 
to  such  an  extent  that  England  was  degraded  and  her 

honor  forever  lost  if  she  did  not  again  appeal  to Me 

spirit,  of  the  British  nation,  to  the  energies  that  form  lie 
proud  characteristic  of  a free  people,  and.  above  all.  to  that 
overruling  Providence  under  whose  guidance  she  had  so 
often  asserted  triumphantly  her  own  cause.  ’ 
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m'l'S  ,,n» under  London  bridges  since  May 

.K  sssir1  '•  «"'*•  “ 

Two  central  facts  stand  out  like  twin  peaks  airainst 
ft ,“lt  n.S  "un  - firstly,  for  sixteen  jeara  Fra, fcf  1ms 
parts  of  i feewnrl,<l  Ellglish  8clf  respect  in  ail 

" mob  Hire  "frft  w?7’,nd,  y'  ft  despatch  of  the  word 
mobilize  from  Whitehall  would  effectually  slop  these 
unfrieiKlIy  sets"  forthwith,  and  for  at  least  two  genS* 
&Rr/l,Eir  repetition.  The  arcunndation 
struck  the  noo  ,y  ft  ™cr0l'cl'ing  spirit  of  France  has 
anerv  h„  H '”  Tg'nfl.llnn-  The  masses  are  not 
h f at'lmlL  lHl  f determined.  Hence  English  opin- 
Fas l,mla  , i l , impo,'"Tc  1,1  Fashoda.  In  France, 
draft  T ft  1"  a\l  le  suPreme  situation  of  the 
ft0£<‘t  *rencli  out  of  Fashoda  is  a trifle.  It 

Prilfnl,  n°  !‘,n?  r T,,u  V w,s!in8  must  cense.  To  get  the 
trench  out  of  Fashoda  without  pulling  an  end  to  the 
causes  that  took  them  in  would  lie  childish.  It  is  Mere- 
fore  the  policy  of  the  government,  with  the  consent  of 
the  British  people,  lo  arrange  outstanding  differences  be- 
tween the  two  countries,  peacefully  if  possible,  but  to  ar- 
range them.  No  precautions  are  relaxed,  no  cessation 
of  armaments  will  be  thought  of.  The  immediale  cause 
of  rupture,  if  peace  is  broken,  may  be  over  places  occu- 
pied by  the  t reach  in  the  Bahr-cl-Ghazal,  to  which  they 
have  exactly  the  same  title  as  they  have  to  Fashoda— 
that  is,  none  at  all.  Or  it  may  be  over  Newfoundland 
Morocco  China,  or  interference  with  the  United  States 
in  the  Philippines.  The  English  people  are  bent  on  a 
solid  peace— if  necessary  they  will  fight  like  devils  to 
get  it. 

Five  French  settlements  on  or  near  the  Nile  are  in  dis- 
pute* I learn  that  the  French  are  willing  to  surrender 
three,  hut  they  still  refuse  to  surrender  the  remaining 
two.  Asa  matter  of  fact,  they  are  manoeuvring  to  gain 
time.  For  them  winter  is  an  unfortunate  period  of  the 
vear  for  a naval  war,  and  the  chapter  of  accidents  may 
bring  allies.  They  are  being  sought  diligently.  Only 
twelve  thousand  French  men-o’-war’s  men  are  habitually 
nfloat  in  the  winter  season.  Rough  water  suits  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  temperament.  The  Latin  Celt  does  not  like  high 
winds  and  steep  swells.  One  immediate  point  of  danger 
I learn  to  lie  the  contingency  of  serious  attempts  on  the 
part  of  the  French  to  re-enforce  the  French  colonies,  ns 
their  seizure  in  war-time  would  form  the  only  leverage 
for  the  arrangement  of  peace.  Madagascar,  Miquelon, 
St. -Pierre,  and  Algeria  are  being  carefully  watched.  The 
time  for  a conflict  is  now  opportune  for  England;  it  may 
not  remain  so  long.  The  German  Emperor  has  ostenta- 
tiously assumed  the  proteclion  of  a section  of  the  Catho- 
lics, both  in  the  Far  and  Near  East,  and  he  lias  as  openly 
rejected  the  corner-stone  of  the  Bisniarekian  foreign  policy 
— i.  e.,  the  conciliation  of  Russia.  He  is  apparently  bent  on 
annoying  tin?  United  States— our  best  friend.  French  in- 
fluence in  the  East  has  for  years  been  growing  weaker, 
and  the  Sultan  lias  suddenly  discovered  a friend  in  Me 
ruler  of  the  strongest  military  state  in  Europe.  Turkey 
is  in  a sense  another  Egypt,  and  German  protection  of  the 
Turk  is  necessarily  antagonistic  to  the  influence  of  Rus- 
sia. Russia’s  aim  has  been  to  keep  Turkey  iu  a state  of 
weakness  and  decay.  Germany’s  aim  is  the  regeneration 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  In  the  sphere  of  European  pol- 
ities, therefore,  Germany  and  Russia  are  at  last  more  or 
less  open  antagonists.  'Events  are  pushing  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain  nearer  together,  but  whether  the 
cause  of  peace  or  the  real  welfare  of  America  is  served  by 
the  new  imperialism  on  your  side  of  the  water  is  a ques- 
tion on  which  the  prophets  differ.  On  the  field  of  proph- 
ecy we  are  all  equal.  The  Kaiser’s  proposed  visit  lo  a 
Spanish  port,  when  Gibraltar  coal  was  nearer  and  better, 
does  not  make  him  more  popular  in  England.  The  visit 
would  not  have  been  construed  as  “a  friendly  act”  tow- 
ards the  United  State*.  Something  is  in  the  air  about 
Morocco. 

From  the  Far  East  trustworthy  information  reaches  me 
which  shows  that  Japan  believes  her  opportunity  is  com- 
ing. Should  Russia  move,  she  will  find  Japan  at  her 
i hr  oat.  Russia,  therefore,  with  her  internal  troubles  of 
famine,  poverty,  and  widespread  corruption,  is  naturally 
unwilling  to  pull  hot  chestnuts  out  of  the  Egyptian  fire 
for  the  sake  of  France.  Without  Russia,  Austria.  Abys- 
sinia. or  her  Dervish  friends,  France  will  have  to  face  the 
English  music  single-handed;  and  as  the  Foreign  Ministers 
of  France,  who  flit  through  the  palace  on  Me  Quai  d’Or- 
sav  as  transient  figures  in  a biograpli,  do  not  seem  to  be- 
lieve England’s  word,  it  is  possible  that  they  will  be  more 
reasonable  after  being  confronted  with  the  spectacle  of 
England’s  sword.  There  is,  as  I have  hinted,  a great  deal 
under  the  surface  which  is  riot  publicly  known.  The 
Egyptian  authorities  have  in  their  possession  a letter  from 
a French  officer  to  the  Khalifa,  together  witli  two  French 
flags  sent  to  the  leader  of  the  Dervishes.  The  messenger 
who  conveyed  these  interesting  mementos  of  tlid  emis- 
saries of  civilization  is  also  in  the  hands  of  the  Egyptian 
government.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  our  rulers  are 
withholding  the  publication  of  these  facts,  for  diplomatic 
reasons,  but  they  are  true.  If  I were  able  lo  give  my 
authority  for  stating  them,  the  civilized  world  would 
wonder.  It  is  not  the  opinion  of  ministers  that  there  will 
be  war  this  year,  but  the  question  of  peace  or  war  rests  in 
the  hands  of  French  or  Spanish  politicians  whose  record  of 
levity  in  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs  is  not  encouraging 
for  the  prospects  of  peace. 

Lord  Kitchener,  of  course,  is  the  hero  of  the  hour 
He  is  the  darling  of  the  ladies,  the  idol  of  the  crowd,  and 
the  hero  of  the  nation  Siuce  his  arrival  at  Dover  he  has 
won  golden  opinions  from  every  one.  The  crowd  at  Vic- 
toria'station  on  his  arrival  was  one  of  the  most  extraor- 
dinary sights  I ever  saw  in  England.  The  crowd  was 
like  the  Jubilee  crowd  last  year,  hut  was  charged  with 
electricity.  Admiration  and  respect  for  the  man  who <7^ 
as  apart  from  the  man  who  talk*  is  a feature  common  to 
•ill  the  English-speaking  people.  But  poor  Lord  Kitchener 
was  nearly  killed  bv  the  ardor  of  his  admirers,  and  he 
was  heard  to  say  that  the  struggle  on  the  platform  at 
Victoria  Station  was  worse  than  Omdurman.  At  the 
Mansion  House  dinner  he  spoke  without  notes,  in  a clear 
resonant  voice,  and  embodied  in  his  modest  and  business- 
like statement  the  qualities  which  Englishmen  like  and 
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understand.  At  the  Guildhall  in  the  afternoon  he  was  ap- 
parently unable  to  read  the  oath  administered  to  him  the 
words  being  repeated  to  him  by  an  aide-de-camp.  A mem- 
ber of  the  ministry,  however,  tells  me  that  Lord  Kitch- 
enet  s eyesight  has  not  failed  him,  for  the  reading  of 
punt  in  the  form  of  accounts  in  papers  connected  with 
Egypt  is  performed  by  the  Sirdar  at  the  War  Office  almost 
daily.  His  eyes  are  affected,  but  not  incurably. 

With  reference  to  Lord  Kitchener’s  character,  a most 
interestmg  study,  it  appears  that  there  is  an  essential 
difference  between  him  and  his  predecessors  on  the  Eng 
lish  roll  of  military  fume.  The  average  British  general  is 
governed  more  or  less,  and  more  rather  than  less,  by  tradi- 
tion, by  personal  considerations,  by  regimental,  social, 
and  racial  sympathies  or  antipathies,  and  especially  by 
espnt  de corps.  Lrfml  Kitchener  is  influenced  hut  litile  bv 
these  things.  Fitness,  and  fitness  alone,  is  the  avenue  to 
ns  regard.  Two  or  three  scions  of  the  royal  and  t he  ducal 
houses  were,  it  is  true,  accepted  for  service  by  him  on  the 
Upper  Nile,  and  he  brought  them  all  back  safely.  Per- 
haps the  Sirdar  may  have  shown  a little  human  weakness 
in  accepting  some  of  these  lads,  but  in  Lord  Edward 
Cecil,  the  son  of  the  Prime  Minister,  he  gained  the  sup- 
P°rt  °fi.an  a^e.  so,(^er  an'J  keen  intellect.  Other  names 
might  be  mentioned  with  which  the  inexorable  condition 
of  fitness  is  not  so  easily  associated.  Lord  Salisbury,  who 
is  not  a hero -worshipper,  is  said  to  have  formed  an  un- 
bounded admiration  for  Kitchener.  He  has  publicly  re- 
ferred to  him  as  a financier,  a diplomatist,  and  a soldier  iu 
language  descriptive  of  an  Admirable  Crichton. 

R is  interesting  to  note  that  in  the  whole  of  the  speeches 
delivered  at  the  Kitchener  banquet  on  the  4th  of  Novem- 
ber, and  the  Lord  Mayor’s  annual  dinner  to  ministers 
on  the  9th,  the  word  “duty”  occurs  five  times,  while  the 
word  “glory”  was  only  used  twice,  in  both  instances  by 
Lord  Salisbury,  and  then,  first,  in  connection  with  the 
native  Egyptian,  ns  opposed  to  the  British,  army,  nnd 
second,  in  reference  to  “that  peace  which  is  the  glory 
and  sustenance  of  our  empire.”  The  distinctive  note  of 
empires  that  endure  is  that  of  duty  rather  than  empire. 

The  great  interest  fell  in  England  at  the  prospect  of  a 
transfer  of  sovereignty  over  the  Philippines  from  the 
Spanish  monarchy  to  the  United  States,  as  1 have  more 
than  once  stated,  is  partlydue  to  national  self-interest. 
The  Philippines  in  American  hands,  administered  by 
United  States  officers,  would  not  only  present  an  object- 
lesson  to  the  world  of  American  capacity  for  administer- 
ing distant  dependencies,  but  would  add  great  moral 
weight  to  England’s  efforts  in  the  Far  East  to  maintain 
the  open  door,  and  to  her  system  of  controlling  the 
tropics.  Knowing  that  General  Merritt’s  opinions  on  the 
subject  carry  great  weight  with  the  reuders  of  the 
Weekly,  I am  able  to  say  that  the  following  is  an  ac- 
curate reflection  of  his  views.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
whatever  may  be  the  result  of  Me  commission  now  sit- 
ting in  Paris  (which,  by-tlie-way,  I hear  is  not  unlikely,  in 
certain  events,  to  transfer  its  sittings  to  London),  the  bulk 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  Philippines  agree  in  desiring  a 
change  of  government,  and  would  eagerly  welcome  the 
American  flag.  If  the  annexation  of  the  islauds  should 
become  an  accomplished  fact,  the  loug  period  of  Spanish 
misrule  will  necessitate,  for  some  time  to  come,  military 
administration.  The  native  leaders,  Aguinaldo  iucluded, 
have  little  capacity  for  rule,  and  if  one  of  them  were  set 
in  authority,  rivals  would  conspire  to  undermine  it.  and 
Me  anarchy  would  ensue  which  is  inevitable  when  power 
is  intrusted  to  incapable  bauds.  Whatever  changes  may 
otherwise  become  necessary,  a reformation  of  Roman 
Catholic  Church  predominance  is  essential.  General 
Merritt  tells  me  a fact  which  will  go  right  home  to  all 
Americans  and  Englishmen  with  relations  in  the  Far 
East.  In  the  Philippines  no  Protestant  can  be  married 
or  baptized.  Protestants  desirous  of  entering  into  holy 
matrimony  are  obliged  to  go  to  Hong-kong  to  find  a spot 
where  liberty  is  combined  with  order  and  religions  are 
unfettered.  No  missionaries  or  services  are  permitted 
outside  the  pale  of  that  type  of  Romanism  prevalent  in 
the  Philippines.  I remember  Cardinal  Manning  once 
telling  me,  with  tears  in  his  voice,  that  the  Romanism 
prevalent  in  some  of  the  South  American  republics  and 
in  the  Philippines  was  of  the  unreformed  cluiructer  that 
disgraced  the  Middle  Ages  in  European  history.  General 
Merritt  confines  himself,  of  course,  in  expressing  this 
view,  to  the  palpable  necessity  for  the  establishment  of 
law  and  order,  with  such  liberty  of  the  subject  as  is  ac- 
corded to  the  inhabitants  of  British  tropica)  dependencies. 
Too  much  interference  with  the  native  is  inexpedient,  hut 
all  must  be  taught  to  obey  the  law  which  prevents  liberty- 
lovers  from  interfering  with  tiie  liberty  of  others.  Above 
all,  an  honest  and  capable  administration  is  essential,  and 
therefore  political  interference  from  home  with  the  offi- 
cers appointed  to  govern  the  Philippines  would  be  fatal 
to  the  administrative  reputation  of  the  United  States  in 
the  Far  East.  Cuba  is,  of  course,  too  near  to  be  treated 
as  a colony,  but  as  regards  the  Philippines  the  experience 
of  British  rule  in  India,  Ceylon,  Singapore,  and  Hong- 
kong suggests  to  General  Merritt  that  permanent  and 
•well-chosen  American  civil-service  administration  is  the 
only  alternative  to  militury  control  when  the  islands  are 
ready  for  the  change. 

General  Merritt  was  naturally  reticent  about  the  course 
of  events  before  the  commission  in  Paris,  but  he  ex- 
pressed opinions  upon  the  Anglo-French  dispute  now 
raging  which  are  of  value  as  emanating  from  a dispas- 
sionate friend  of  both  nations,  and  a soldier  and  adminis- 
trator of  great  distinction.  The  general  thinks  that  the 
French  army  is  better  than  it  was  three  and  a half  years 
ago,  that  the  men  are  bigger  and  better  set  up,  that  Me 
discipline  is  improved,  and  that  as  a fighting-machine  it 
is  stronger  than  at  any  previous  period.  Upon  the  French 
navy  he  refrained  from  expressing  an  opinion,  but  enter- 
tained no  doubt  as  to  the  result  of  a naval  struggle  be- 
tween France  and  England.  The  capture  of  the  French 
West  India  Islands  by  the  English  would  be  one  of  the 
early  results  of  the  war,  and  the  transfer  of  the  French 
West  Indian  possessions  to  the  United  States  is  a question 
that  might  possibly  enter  the  arena  of  practical  politics  a 
few  weeks  after  war  breaks  out.  Genera!  Merritt  is  of 
the  opinion  that  there  is  much  behind  of  which  the  pub- 
lic know  nothing,  and  that  great  events  are  looming  in 
the  near  future.  Arnoi.d  White. 
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NliW  DUILDING  FOR  THE  JEFFERSON  MEDICAL  COLLEGE,  WALNUT  AND  TENTH  STREETS,  PHILADELPHIA. 
I J.  H.  WiNIIKAM,  AlCOUlTKOT. 

The  building  is  now  in  course  of  construction,  mid  will  be  completed  by  June  28,1899. 


THE  CHINAMAN  AND  THE  EXCLUSION 
LAWS. 

Few  laws  can  be  enforced  absolutely.  For  instance, 
there  is  a law  against  breaking  into  houses,  yet,  in  spile 
of  the  police,  burglaries  sometimes  occur.  This  much, 
however,  the  burglary  law  does  do:  it  prevents  the  crime 
from  becoming  very  common.  So  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
Chinese-exclusion  laws.  Though  they  may  not  keep  out 
of  the  country  every  Chinaman  not  legally  entitled  to 
enter  the  United  States,  yet  if  they  prevent  Chinamen 
from  becoming  numerous  enough  to  do  us  harm,  their 
main  purpose  is  accomplished. 

A few  Chinamen  scattered  through  our  population  are 
not  a great  injury.  The  laundrymen  found  in  our  vil- 
lages and  small  cities  are  certainly  inoffensive,  the  Chinese 
colonies  in  Boston.  Philadelphia,  and  New  York  are  not 
too  large  to  be  under  strict  police  control.  It  is  only  San 
Francisco,  with  its  Chinatown  of  70,000  people,  that  suf- 
fers from  the  contact  of  the  Chinese  coolie. 

If  Chinamen  were  being  smuggled  into  the  country  by 
the  thousands  the  danger  would  indeed  be  great,  but  ex- 
perience proves  that  stories  of  Chinese  smuggling  are 
almost  always  exaggerated,  and  are  often  created  merely 
to  furnish  a sensational  newspaper  article.  Figures— 
which  can  be  made  to  lie  so  easily— are  especially  mis- 
leading when  dealing  with  our  Chinese  population.  Ow- 
ing to  the  peculiar  character  of  the  Chinese  immigrant, 
his  timid,  suspicious,  and  secretive  habits,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  obtain  a reliable  census.  But  even  a cursory  ex- 
amination will  show  that  Chinamen  in  the  United  States 
are  not  rapidly  becoming  more  numerous,  are  not  increas- 
ing as  rapidly  as  the  non-Mongolian  population.  A gov- 
ernment official,  an  expert  in  Chinese  matters  and  a man 
of  conservative  judgment,  gives  it  as  his  opinion  that  we 
now  have  few  more  Chinamen  in  this  country  than  we 
had  in  1886.  Taking  into  account  the  rapid  increase  or 
the  non  Mongolian  population,  it  can  readily  be  seen  tna  , 
as  the  exclusion  laws  are  now  enforced,  there  is  no  dan- 
ger of  our  being  overrun  by  the  Chinese  coolie. 

An  examination  of  the  records  of  the  New  lork  Cus- 
tom House  shows  how  few  Chinamen  attempt  entry  at  that 
port.  During  the  eleven  weeks  beginning  October  lo, 
1897,  and  ending  December  31,  1897,  there  were  admitted 
through  the  port  of  New  York  thirty  nine  Chinamen  ot 
the  exempt  or  merchant  class.  Twelve  of  these  were 
actors  in  k Chinese  play,  who  left  New  York  and  a ter 
acting  a week  or  two  in  England,  returned,  so  that  these 
twelve  wdre  not  original  entries.  During  that  same  pe 
riod  eight  alleged  merchants,  not  having  the  .necessary 
certificates,  were  refused  admission  Some  Chinese  have 
been  entering  through  Burlington, Vermont  1} 
the  -boy  and  father”  scheme.  The  efficient  work  of 
Chinese  inspectors  is  rapidly  making  tins  attempted  frond 
loo  costly  for  the  Chinamen  and  their  lawyers. 

On  the  Pacific  coast,  where  the  character  of  the  Chinese 
immigrant  is  understood,  public  sentiment  upholds  t e 
exclusion  laws.  This  is  not  so  in  the  East,  am  h'.rt  the 
people's  indifference  or  open  hostility  is  one  of  the  grea 
est  difficulties  encountered  by  the  Chinese  inspectors, 
is  this  which  makes  it  impossible  to  strictly  enforce  t 
laws,  which  gives  United  Slates  commissioners  and  judges 
an  excuse  for  favoring  the  Chinamen  brought  before 
them,  which  enables  corrupt  officials,  undetected  am 
punished,  to  grow  rich  through  Chinese  bribes. 

^ The  widespread  sentiment  m the  East  in  favot  of  P 
John  Chinaman  "originates  largely  with  Hiose  goo  pe 
pie  who  teach  in  Chinese  missions  and  Sunday-schon  y 
It  is  unfair  to  deny  results  to  their  unselhsh i labor  they 
say;  and  it  may  he  so  that  there  are  Chinese  converts 
whose  Christian  virtues  outshine  **■"“  m 

going  descendants  of  the  Puritan  1",0o^  f “otll. 
many  cases  where  Chinamen  go  to  Sundayssc bool  i lor  oth 
er  reasons  than  to  learn  English  and  to  be  polled  by  Amer 


ican  women.  But  if  the  instance  of  the  sincere  convert  is 
cited,  it  is  only  too  easily  offset  by  occasions  when  the 
people  of  San  Francisco  have  been  shocked  by  the  ill 
deeds  of  Chinatown— brutal  assaults,  disgusting  exhibi- 
tions of  vice,  and  cold-blooded  murders. 

Putting 
murderer, 

Chinese  i 
acquisition. 

At  first  sight  it  seems  almost  incomprehensible  that  any 
government  should  wish  to  exclude  a race  so  peaceable 
and  industrious— apparently  such  desirable  material  for 
future  citizens.  “A  people,”  exclaim  their  advocates, 
“ who  might  be  the  schoolmasters  of  the  Western  World; 
who  delight  us  with  their  learning  and  their  moral  pre- 
cepts; who  have  behind  them  centuriesand  centuries  of  civ- 
ilization; who  were  scholars  and  statesmen  when  we  were 
barbarians!”  These  admirers  of  the  Chinese  overlook  the 
fact  that  it  is  precisely  in  the  old  Mongolian  civilization 
that  the  danger  lies.  The  Chinaman,  be  lie  mandarin  or 
coolie,  cannot,  if  he  would,  escape  from  this  civilization; 
he  feels  ils  momentum  pressing  him  on  in  the  paths  trod 
by  his  ancestors.  Unless  there  should  be  an  upheaval  and 
change  in  China  itself,  he  will  continue  in  these  paths, 


uninfluenced  by  the  mushroom  civilization  of  the  West. 
I lie  Chinamans  theory  of  life  is  absolutely  opposed  to 
ours;  the  two  cannot  combine;  one  theory  must  destroy 
the  other.  Will  the  hiw  of  self-preservation  allow  us  to 
admit  vast  numbers  of  immigrants  bitterly  hostile  in  their 
ideas  and  frankly  intending  to  remain  so? — immigrants 
who  covet  our  dollars  and  scorn  us  as  barbarians?  Have 
we  not  the  right,  and  is  it  not  our  duty,  to  demand  that 
those  coming  here  to  enjoy  the  advantages  which  our  fa- 
thers bought  wiili  toil  and  war  should  in  some  measure 
accept  Our  fathers’  ideas?  A slight  knowledge  of  the  Chi- 
nese immigrant  is  enough  to  convince  one  that  he  does 
not  mean  to  learn  from  us,  does  not  want  to  be  like  us. 
For  generations  he  has  been  taught  to  scorn  everything 
not  Chinese.  Every  superstition  he  holds  sacred  teaches 
him  to  cling  to  the  beliefs  and  prejudices — the  old  civil- 
ization— of  his  own  country. 

When  a barbarian  comes  among  civilized  people,  it  is 
not  long  before  he  begins  to  adopt  their  ideas.  He  brings 
a fresh,  strong  soil  in  which  civilization  can  work.  New 
ideas  are  eagerly  seized  by  his  awakening  intelligence. 
This  happened  when  the  Goth  came  in  contact  with  Ro- 
man civilization;  so  it  was  when  the  African  savage  was 
brought  to  America;  so  it  is  when  the  semicivilized  pea- 
sant comes  to  us  from  Europe.  The  most  ignorant  immi- 
grant from  Russia  or  Germany  or  Italy  assimilates  our 
American  ideas;  he  seizes  on  them  eagerly  and  grateful- 
ly, and  in  a generation  or  two  he  is  one  of  us. 

How  different  is  the  ease  of  the  Chinaman!  Our  ideas 
make  no  impression  on  his  complacent  mind.  The  most 
debased  coolie  thinks  himself  fully  civilized.  Unhealthy 
and  dwarfed  in  body  and  in  morals,  made  foul  by  ancient 
vices,  his  blood  often  tainted  by  leprosy,  the  Chinese 
coolie  is  the  natural  product  of  an  old,  worn-out,  rotten 
civilization.  The  barbarian  furnishes  a strong,  fresh  ma- 
terial on  which  to  work;  the  Chinaman  is  clay  that  has 
been  kneaded  and  kneaded,  over  and  over,  by  what  we  of 
the  West  consider  a false  and  vicious  civilization,  until 
the  clay  lias  become  soiled  and  offensive.  Is  it  too  much 
to  say  that  the  ordinary  coolie  immigrant — polluted  by 
too  long  and  intimate  and  confined  a relationship  with  his 
kind— is  like  a sickly  puppy,  made  sickly  by  too  much 
handling. 

Should  a society  already  engaged  in  a struggle  to  as- 
similate its  many  and  discordant  elements  be  burdened 
by  an  influx  of  thousands  of  these  Chinese  coolies? 

A new  era  seems  to  be  dawning  for  China— an  era  when 
she  will  be  forced  at  the  bayonet’s  point  to  admit  Euro- 
pean ideas.  It  is  a harsh  method  of  teaching,  but,  owing 
to  his  peculiar  characteristics,  it  is  the  only  way  in  which 
the  Chinaman  can  be  taught.  Force  him  to  realize  how 
antiquated  and  irrational  and  impotent  are  his  ideas  of 
life,  and  he  may  shake  off  his  complacency  and  be  ready 
to  learn.  The  war  with  Japan  has  already  had  a most 
salutary  effect.  Shortly  before  it  broke  out,  Li  Hung- 
Chang  is  reported  to  have  called  the  Japanese  a race  of 


European  war-ships, 
plaeent  and  scornful,  when  he  is  ready  to  throw  aside  the 
superstition  and  pseudo-civilization  of  his  ancestors,  and 
comes  to  us  wishing  to  adopt  Western  ideas,  we  can  afford 
to  welcome  him. 

Until  then  the  exclusion  laws  are  a necessity;  they 
should  be  upheld  and  enforced,  and  not  only  by  a few 
government  officials.  Public  sentiment  in  the  East,  as 
well  as  on  the  Pacific  coast,  should  be  glad  to  give  them 
its  support.  However,  iu  spite  of  all  difficulties,  the 
exclusion  laws  are  enforced  so  as  to  accomplish  their 
main  purpose.  The  United  States  are  not  being  overrun 
by  Chinese  coolies. 

Francis  Sterne  Palmer, 


THE  NEW  STATE  CAPITOL,  HELENA,  MONTANA  — Bki 
Now  iu  course  of  construction. 
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■DA.sv  miller,"  "AN  International  Episode.” 


xxiii. 


_ -.na  RROOKENHAM  S visitors  had  been  gone 


when  it  is  only  one  o them  who  looks  at  II. * 0 w.  ^ tal01.  wou)d  pos: 


V except  for  the  removal  of  i.e,  long,  soft  glows,  ^ggTJffi'SS,  ’SE'SESt 

‘fitET  ««S 

eves  to  ask  it,  we  may  none  the  less  mid,  attached  them- 
selves closely  to  the  daughter's  and  her  own  face  just 
elowed  “You  like  him  so  very  awfully! 

It  was  ns  if  the  next  instant  Narnia  felt  herself  on  her 

nlar  serenity  ana  to  eunuiLii  „ -■  — --.  - . , 1 Yet  she  spoke  with  a certain  surrender,  " Well. 

of  what  had  been  done  for  her,  she ^ ho .1  U e ? jh  illtoxicniing  to  he  one's  self—”  She  had  only 

. a - h.1.1  down  her  D.U  a drop  over  the  choice  of  her  term. 


which' one  ^‘  ^'“^'“Sed  veTLeh  as  if  she  wire 
through  the  oilier,  she  lemaine  > visitor  to  whom 

r^mwh'rNanda”m.e  tack.  T^l  found  some.friendly  yet  dropped  come," 


do 


lv  one  0f"them  win.  looks  at  The  other.  Nan-  •>“' too  much  earnest^ 

^S30SS9aBifi 

W^e.  «e  £»  ^ISXd^ung  round  ^ 

Xa^^i^ht^Slnd^^  I hsdc't.had  the  drawback  of  not  really  remem  g 


^uTyou  meha“n  the°middleSfold^rknew  she JouUhdt.  granny .”rf)  j remember  ,ler,..  Mrs.  Brook  moaned  with 
I don't  want  my  back  to  »» i'ii’t'TS  an'accenuhat  evidently  struck  her  tite  next  moment  as  so 
Yes.”  Mrs.  Brook  resignedly  mused,  you  dress  fo  ^ ^ ^ of  p,ace  tlm,  al,e  slightly  deflected  She  Ujok 
yourself.”  - * ' ‘ ‘ 1 ""  1 » more  ( e c.t 


t of  place  iimi  sue  siiBut.j  , - . 

^h;wcsnyour!fnV;M;^,-henI  Manda^paras.  mu,_he,d itas.tf-a 
«ver  stick  in  a pin  but  what  I tlnuk  of  y° ’ ; , t ..  Her  cl 


DeT.  WeP  MmPBrook  Zmli*S:“^~  must  always  I 


i s parasol  ana  neiu  u «»  “ .*» 

,nch  than  any  one  of  hers-slte  simply  liked  to  have  it. 

..wen,"  Mrs.  orooa  som(,onl!  ^ l^^e  you 

S“‘kbu.ya  WsVsl  K'.  E pe»  on^s  afraid  ‘-r^ie^went  trn^  ^ ^ ^ Qrgy  ref  „. 

of.  You  dp  very  Y-S^s^lutan"  tenwS  / n«er  stick  menuroim.  But  he  took  me  afterwards  to Tishy’s,  where 

^.^r^'wdh  your  Mrs.  Brook  had  suddenly 

-^^SKR im.” 

US  from  being  superficial  ? rhe^*t®1!t  Tt  ’ a mea.  “ He  didn’t  want  to?” 
noor  clothes  the  Duchess  prevents  me—!  It  w as  a mea 


noor  clothe.,  the  Duchess  prevents  .....  . — -■  — - - 

sure  Mrs.  Brook  could  give  only  by  the  general  soft  wall 
of  her  submission  to  fate. 

“Yes.  the  Duchess  lsnt  a woman,  is  she?  sites  a 

8tThe  ™ech  had  for  Nanda's  companion,  however,  no 
effect  ofliuinor  or  of  irony,  and  it  was  a mark  of  the 


But  he  doesn't  do  ev- 
You  mean  you’ve  also 


- On  the  contrary— very  much, 
erything  he  wants,”  said  Namla. 

Mrs.  Brook  seemed  to  wonder. 

10 "Oh  no— that  isn't  enough.  What  I suppose  I mean.” 

eff^m^mm.TIr^i.^ndit-waa  a^ofthe  Nanda  kX-s'^uSougS/rSed. 

special  intercourse  of  these  good  friends  that  hough  they  doesn  t want  lo.  was  „t  Ti8hy'sv" 

S.1SS  MS“.S  haveT.venUh  “hJUMadm°p  “ Oh,poor  Tisi,  herself,  natura.ly,  and  Carrie  Donner. 

» ..  v>.f  iii  it.  also  something  of  that 


consiaunuiou  us  inigu>  o --  - . • 

of  diplomacy,  there  was  yet  in  it  also  something  of  that 
economy  of  expression  which  is  tiie  result  of  a common 
experience.  The  recurrence  of  opportunity  to  observe 
li, em  together  would  have  taught  a spectator  that— on 
Mrs.  Brook's  side,  doubtless,  more  pnrtieularly-their  re- 
lation was  governed  by  two  or  three  remarkably  establish- 
ed anil,  as  might  have  been  said,  retiued  laws,  the  spiut 
of  which  was  to  guard  against  tile  vulgarity  so  often 


“ And  no  one  else?”  „ „ 

The  girl  just  waited.  " Yes,  Mr.  Cashinore  came  in. 
Her  mother  gave  a groan  of  impatience.  “All,  again! 
Namla  thought  an  instant.  “How  do  you  mean 
again  'V  He  just  lives  there,  us  much  as  lie  ever  did.  and 


i drop  over  the  choice  01  uei  a™. 

•■So  tremendously  made  up  to,  yon  mean— even  by  » 
little  fussy,  ancient  man?  But  doesn't  lie,  my  dear, 
Mrs.  Brook  continued,  with  encouragement,  " inuke  up 

t0 ^supposititious  spectator  would  certainly,  on  litis,  have 
imagined  in  the  girl's  face  the  delicate  dawn  of  a sense 
that  her  mother  had  suddenly  become  vulgar,  together 
with  a general  consciousness  that  the  way  to  meet  vuh 
gorily  was  always  to  he  frank  and  simple.  ' He  makes 
one  enjoy  being  liked  so  much-liked  belter,  I do  think, 
than  I've  ever  been  likeil  by  any  one. 

If  Mrs.  Brook  hesiluted  ii  was,  however  clearly  not  lie 
cause  site  had  noticed.  “ Nol  better,  surely,  than  by  dear 
Mitcliy  ? Or  even,  if  you  come  to  that,  by  ri6hy  her- 

^Nanda’s  simplicity  maintained  itself.  “ Oh,  Mr.  Long 
don's  different  from  Tisliy.” 

Her  mol  her  again  hesitated.  " You  mean,  of  course,  lie 

klThe  girTconsidered  it.  "He  doesn't  know  more.  *But 
lie  knows  other  lliings-and  lie’s  pleasanter  I ban  Mitcliy. 

..  You  mean  beeause  lie  doesn’t  want  lo  mnrry  you? 

It  was  us  if  she  had  nol  heard  Hint  Nunda  continued: 
“Well,  he's  more  beautiful.” 

• O-oli  1"  cried  Mrs.  Brook,  with  a drawn-out  extrava- 
gance of  comment  that  amounted  to  an  impugnment  even 
by  herself  of  her  taste.  , ,,  „ 

It  contributed  to  Nanda's  quietness.  ' He  s one  of  the 
most  beautiful  people  in  the  world.” 

Her  companion  ut  tills,  with  a quick  woudel,  fixed  her. 

“ Does  lie,  my  dear,  want  to  marry  you?"  „ 

..  Yes— to  all  sorts  of  ridiculous  people. 

'•  But  1 mean,  would  you  take  Aim?''  . 

Nnuda,  rising,  met  the  question  with  a short  home 
“Yes!”  that  showed  her  first  impatience.  Its  so 
charming  being  liked,”  she  went  on,  “without  being 

aPButVMrs.  Brook  only  wanted  to  know.  “ He  doeBU  1 

PP  No,  but  it  makes  no  difference.  It’s  all  exactly  right, 

'Airs.  "Brook  seemed  to  wonder,  however,  exactly  bow 
it  could  he.  “ He  doesn’t  want  you  to  give  up  ? 

She  looked  ns  if  she  were  rapidly  thinking  what  Nanda 
might  give  up. 

It'was  as  an  bistant,  she  found  her  daughter  in- 

scrutable; then  she  hud  a strange  smile.  "Me? 
rva.  - l r^^il.r  nanmnf  “ F.vprvlnini 


Tishv  can’t  preveut  him.  .... 

“ I was  thinking  of  Mr.  Longdon— of  their  meeting. 
When  he  met  him  here  that  time  lie  liked  it  so  little. 


comiiigAThe  InrKt^V-nt  ’ Mf  °Tffi  Did|e  ^ H airy  more,to-dsy? " Mrs.  Brook  quavered 
fh”  «ra  as  gooil  friends  as  if  Nnuda  had  not  been  her  Oh  no,  he  hated  it.  ...  . ..  ... 


it. 


' Oh  no,  lie  uateu  11.  ...  u*>» 

‘ But  hadn’t  lie— if  he  should  go  in— known  he  icould? 

“ Yes  perfectly— but  he  wanted  to  sec.” 

“To  see-?”  Mrs.  Brook  just  threw  out.  . 

“ Well,  where  I go  so  much.  And  he  knew  I wished 


iney  were  as  mcuuo  ... 

daughter  was  it  Iruili  tluvt  no  passnge  between  them  might 
fail  in  one  way  or  another  to  illustrate.  Nanda  lmd  gath- 
ered  up  for  tlmt  mntier,  early  in  life,  a flower  of  mater- 
nal wisdom:  "People  talk  about  the  conscience,  but  It 

seems  to  me  one  must  just  briug  it  up  lo  a certain  point  __  , 

^^»saidnolhingto,‘e,plier: 

Duchess  on  ™flnal  appraisement  of’tlie'giiTsa^r’Al^aUy  " You  meal.  IBra  me.  why  you  do  go  there  so  much? 
think  I do  well  bv  you  and  that  .lane  wouldn  t have  any-  How  can  he  indeed . 


"I  don't  quite  sec  why,”  Mrs.  Brook  mildly  ,1'^cr,v.e^ 


riow  can  lie  mueeu  r . , 


she  then  threw 

111  “ Oli,  Cousin  Jane  doesn't  care  for  that,”  Nanda  return- 
ed. “ What  I don’t  look  like  is  Aggie,  for  all  1 try.’ 

“ Ah.  you  shouldn’t  try— you  cau  do  nothing  with  it. 

One  must  be  what  one  is.”  , __  . ... 

Mrs  II rook  was  almost  sententious,  hut  Nanda,  with 
civility  let  it  pass.  “No  one  in  London  touches  her. 

She’s  quite  by  herself.  When  one  sees  her  one  feels  her 
to  be  the  real  thing.” 

Mrs.  Brook,  without  harshness,  wondered.  Wh  it  do 

y°Even  Na^dat.himweler.ihml'to  think  a moment.  "Well,  " Wdi'" 'xu  ndn  objected  "but  doesn't  she  spend  her 
the  real  young  one.  , That's  wl, , a Lord  Pether.on  culls  tbn.».  pickup  mid  pl(Ued  up  hcr  motlier. 

• •XT,, *i,„i,.ri.  «!»<.  h,iA  nn  ilimht.  hiilicrt.o.  wasted  plenty 


mat  ne  unaersianus  pci  icuhj,  uewtum,  ..v.  — - 

in  such  an  extraordinary  way— well,  what  can  1 ever  call 
it?— clutch  me  and  cling  to  me.” 

Mrs.  Brook  with  full  gravity,  considered  tins  picture. 
“And  was  Mr.  Cashinore,  to-day,  so  ridiculous?” 

“ Ah,  he’s  not  ridiculous,  mamma— he’s  very  unhappy. 
He  thinks  now  Lady  Fanny  probably  won’t  go,  but  he 
feels  that  may  lie,  after  all,  only  the  worse  for  him.” 

•'  tihe  will  go,”  Mrs.  Brook  nnswered  with  oue  of  her 
rotindaliout  approaches  to  decision.  “ He  is  too  great  an 
idiot.  She  was  here  an  hour  ago,  and  if  ever  a woman 
was  packed — 


Ul«  I CHI  VKUIIg  

her,”  she  mildly  joked—"  • the  youug  un. 

Her  mother’s  echo  was  not  for  the  joke,  hut  for  some- 
thing else.  “I  know  what  )rou  mean.  What’s  the  use 
of  being  irood?”  , „ . . . 

“Oh,  I didn’t  mean  that.”  said  Nanda.  “ Besides,  tsu  t 
Aggie  of  a goodness — ” , 

*•  1 wasn’t  talking  of  her.  I was  uskmg  myself  what  s 
the  use  of  my  being.”  , 14  , 

“Well,  you  can’t  help  it,  any  more  than  the  Duchess 
can  help—”  , , 

••  Ah,  hut  she  could  if  she  would!  Mrs.  Brook  broke  in 
with  a sharper  ring  than  she  had  yet  given.  “ We  can  t 
help  being  good  perliaps.  if  thai  burden  is  laid  on  us— hut 
there  are  lengths,  in  other  directions,  we’re  not  absolutely 
obliged  to  go.  And  what  I think  of  when  I stick  in  the 
pi,,,  ” site  went  on,  “ is  that  Jane  seems  to  me  really  never 
to  have  had  to  pay.”  She  appeared,  for  a minute,  to 
brood  on  this  till  sin-  could  no  longer  bear  it;  after  which 
she  jerked  uiit:  “ Why,  she  has  never  had  to  pay  for  >tny- 
tldii”*” 

had  by  t Wi>.  time  sealed  herself,  taking  her  place, 
under  the  interest  of  their  talk,  on  her  mother’s  sofa, 
* lieirim  in  Uaui-kh’s  Weekly  No.  ‘JlsO. 


Tills  inquiry.  However,  scarce  puucu  up  **v. 

No— thou di-  she  Aim.  no  doubt.,  hitherto,  wasted  plenty 
of  labor.  She  1ms  now  a dozen  boxes— 1 could  see  them 
there  in  her  wonderful  eyes— just  waiting  to  be  called 
for.  So  if  you’re  counting  on  her  not  going,  my  dear— i” 
Mrs.  Brook  gave  a head-shake  that  was  the  warning  of 
wisdom. 

“ ()h,  1 don’t  care  what  she  does!”  Nanda  replied. 
“ What.  1 meant  just  now  was  that  Mr.  Longdon  couldn’t 
understand  why,  with  so  much  to  make  them  so,  they 
couldn't  be  decently  lmppy.” 

“ And  did  he  wish  you  to  explain?” 

“ I tried  to.  but  1 didn’t  make  it  any  better.  He  doesn't 
like  them.  lie  doesn’t  even  care  for  Tish.” 

“ He  told  you  so— light  out?” 

“ Oh.”  Nanda  said,  “ of  course  I asked  him.  I didu’t 
press  him,  because  I never  do — !” 

“You  never  do?"  Mrs.  Brook  broke  in  as  with  the 
glimpse  of  a new  light. 

The  girl  showed  an  indulgence  for  this  interest  that 
was  for  a moment  almost  elderly.  “I  enjoy  awfully, 
with  him.  seeing  just  how  to  take  him." 

ller  tone  aud  her  face  evidently  put  forth,  for  her  com 


The  girl  was  perfectly  prompt.  "Everything.  But 
he  wouldn’t  like  me  nearly  so  much  if  I really  (ltd. 

Her  mother  had  a further  pause.  ‘ DoeB  he  want  lo 
adopt  you  ?”  Then  more  quickly  nnd  sadly,  though  also 
a little  as  if  lacking  courage  to  push  the  inquiry  : »e 
couldn’t  give  yon  up,  Nanda.”  , 

“Thank  you  so  much,  mnramn.  But  we  shan  the  'cry 
much  tried,"  Nanda  said,  "because  what  it  comes  to 
seems  to  be  that  I'm  really  what  you  may  cull  f 
him.  I mean  I'm  little  by  little  changing  him-gra.lttnlly 
showing  him  tlmt,  us  I couldn't  possibly  have  hceu  differ- 
cut,  ami  as  also,  of  course,  one  can  t keep  giving  up,  u 
only  way  is  for  him  not  to  mind  and  to  take  me  JU8t  ^ ‘ 
an/  That,  don't  you  see  ? is  what  he  would  never  have 
expected  to  do.”  , . 

Mrs.  Brook  recognized,  in  a manner,  the  explanation, 
but  still  had  her  wistfuluess.  “ But— a — to  take  you, 
you  are,’  where?"  „ 

“ Well,  to  the  South  Kensington  Museum.  _ 

“ Oh  1"  said  Mrs.  Brook.  Then,  however,  in  a more 
exemplary  tone  “ Do  you  enjoy  so  very  much  long 

'"Nanda  appeared  for  au  instant  to  think  how  to  express 
it.  “Well,  we’re  great  friends."  >( 

" And  always  tulking  about  Granny? 

“ Oh  no— really  almost  never  now.' 

'.  He  doesn’t  think  so  awfully  much  of  iter  V 1 “V, 
was  an  oddity  of  engerness  in  the  question— a hope.  ^ 

of  dash,  for  something  that  might  have  been  in  N 

'"The  girl  met  these  things  only  with  obliging  g™’11^ 

" I thiuk  lie’s  losing  nay  sense  of  my  likeness.  He  ' 
used  to  it,  or  too  many  tilings  that  are  too  dtffere 
cover  it  up."  , , . .■tihinlt 

" Well,”  said  Mrs.  Brook,  as  she  took  thin tin  ™ 

it's  awfully  clever  of  yon  to  get  only  the  good  of  hint 
have  none  of  the  worry.” 

Nanda  wondered.  “The  worry?  . i„,t 

"You  leave  that  all  to  me,"  her  molJ,CTt.*f,i“  Jod. 
quite  forgivingly.  " I hope,  at  any  rale,  that  the  go 
for  you,  will  he  real.”  . . , 

"Real?''  the  girl,  remaining  vague,  again  rchoea.  ^ 
Mrs.  Brook,  at  tins,  showed  though  not  a”  irrUall  , ^ 
flicker  of  austerity.  " You  must  reinember  that  * ^ 

great  many  things  to  think  about.  There  are  ? 
must  take  lor  granted  in  each  otberT«e  must  aUJ h«ffh 
in  our  way,  to  pull  the  coach.  That's  w h 1 1 mean  ^ 
worry,  and  if  you  don’t  have  any,  so  mucli  1 an(j  1 
you-for  me  it's  it.  the  day's  work.  Tour  father ratio  J 
have  most  to  think  about,  always,  at  tins  timt,  “ > ^ 
perfectly  know— when  we  have  to  turn  tilings  r U) 

mana.ue  somehow  or  other  to  get  out  of  toVVfJ'  mouey. 
provide  and  pinch,  to  meet  all  the  necessities,  wt  * 

money,  money,  at  every  turn,  running  aW4aAiL  snto  no 
The  children,  this  year,  seem  to  fit  into  nothtng. 
where,  ami  Harold’s  more  dreadful  titan  he  has  e 
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doing  nothing  at  all  for  himself  and  requiring  everything 

to  be  done  for  him.  He  talks  about  hi.  American  rl!f  m r . 

with  millions,  who's  so  awfully  taken  with  him,  but  I of  charS fftftft"  .l°.0k  in  three  acre9  a"d.  f»H 
■*?■*  h«r;  the  only  one.  jWt  noV  e>,»I;f™7e^“trUr(ff8’ 

ftlft.ftft6, ■was  7 ~fruit  the  ndl'd  ages, 


that  people  seem  to  have  heard  of  is  the  one  Bntl.y  Man’  ph  k ttid  o ft  °r  "8  °ld  bplck*waH.  of  which  the 
gers  engaged  to.  Hie  Mangers  literally  snap  up  every  J P - sur/ace  was  ll"-‘  fruit  of  the  mild  ages 

tlitng,  Mrs.  Brook  quite  waiiingly  now  continued:  "the  lift  tallftftftft  f,‘"cll,’n- for  a visitor  strolling,  sit- 
Jew  man,  so  gigantically  nck-whn  is  lie  f Baron  Sehaek  The  air  fg’>  ? ii"g'  ” ?f  a.80rl  of  nurse  of  reveria- 

or  Sc  nmick-who  has  Just  taken  Cumberland  House  and  - the  while  ft  ?,  ft™. ft  fu?"8t  ti,ne’  lhrill«l  all 
who  has  the  awful  stammer— or  what  is  it?  no  roof  to™  .'LL!.,.'1  ,l.  Wise  of  birds,  the  hum  of  little 


unseen,  and  the  flicker  of  white  butterflies.  It 


mouth  is  to  give  that  horrid  little  Algie,  to  do  his  eon-  was  on  >t,.  t , , - s.u.ss,  n, 

vorsation  Tor  bun,  four  hundred  n year,  which  Harold  prc-  Vanderh ml!  of!i  ft  CnC  “ft  Ina'n  Nanda  spoke  to 
tended  to  me  that,  of  all  the  rush  of  young  men— dozenst—  nlotftraft  f * ,r“e  'veeksIth,u  slle  "oultl  have  com- 
h'  was  most  in  the  running  for.  Your  falls's fteuled  noftll'  ft  ',  ft™0"0-"'’  a"«i  that  had  been-shemade 
gloom  is  terrible,  anti  I law  all  the  brunt  of  it-  we  get  Theftfti  ft11"3  haPP|“t  she  had  yet  spent  anywhere. 
fiteraMy  nothing,  this  year,  for  the  Hovel.,,.,  itaveft  marl, fed?  ftilftllft ‘^".lythS!  oMtaL'ffii 

from  London  who  )md  come  lute  on  the  Friday  after- 
noon. lounged  away  the  morning  in  an  attitude  of  which 
every  relaxed  line  referred  io  the  holiday  lie  had.  as  it 
were  at  first  merely  looking  about  and  victualling — sat 


spend  on  it  heaven  knows  what;  and  everybody,  for  the 
next  three  months,  in  Scotland  and  everywhere  hits  asked 
us  for  the  wrong  time,  and  nobody  for  the  right:  so  that 
I assure  you  I don’t  know  where  to  turn— which  doesn’t 
however,  in  the  least  prevent  every  one  coming  to  me  will! 
their  own  selfish  troubles.”  It  was  as  if  Mrs.  Brook  had 
found  the  cup  of  her  secret  sorrows  suddenly  jostled  by 
some  touch  of  which  the  perversity,  though  not  complete- 
ly  noted  at  the  moment,  proved. 

go.  6 *” 

next 
the 
as  i 

can  carry  my  burden  and  glial f do  so  to  the  end  ; hiit  we 
must  each  remember  that  we  shall  fall  to  pieces  if  we 


don’t  manage  to  keep  hold  of  some  little  idea  of  responsi-  he  called  it,  into  the  house. 

Diliiy.  1 positively  can’t  arrange  without  knowing  when  “You’ve  heei 

it  is  you  go  to  him.” 


sitting-places  out  of  the  full  light,  cushioned  benches 
just  there,  in  the  thick  wide  spread  of  old  mulberry 
i!,°.!lff  i.“n,d.aJ!1^  book  of  facts  lay  in  the  young  man's 

before 

Benedick: 
but 
bidding. 

......  v.  «v.,  ...  nF|jcvicu,  iwr  her  want 

or  attention  to  their  guest,  showing  her  in  this  way,  to 
her  pleasure,  how  far  he  had  * - — 


I gone  toward  taking  her,  as 

been  thinkingof  yourself,”  Vanderbank  asked, 
. \rV  t • cyi  i t.m  „ , * ‘ as  a mere  clerk  at  a salary , and  you  no w fi nd  that  you’re 

To  Mr.  Longdon  ? Oh  whenever  I like,  Nanda  re-  a partner  and  have  a share  in  the  concern?”  3 
plied,  very  gently  and  simply. 

“And  when  shall  you  be  so  good  as  to  like?” 

“Well,  he  goes  himself  on  Saturday,  and  if  I want  I 
can  go  a few  days  later.” 

“And  what  day  can  you  go  if  I want?”  Mrs.  Brook 
spoke  as  with  a small  sharpness — just  softened  indeed  in 
time — produced  by  tiie  sight  of  a freedom  on  her  daugh- 
ter's part  that  suddenly  loomed  larger  than  any  freedom  , o.„o  

of  her  own.  It  was  still  a part  of  the  unsteadiness  of  the  and  lie  took  her  question  with  a happy  laugh!  a handsome 
vessel  of  her  anxieties;  hut  she  never,  after  all,  remained  face  of  good-humor,  that  completed  the  effect  of  his  long. 

rnnl  “ Pin  l-nn  mind  nu>  Inof  dittixiv  Otill  .n/i 


“It  seems  to  he  something  like  that.  But  doesn’t  a 
partner  put  in  something?  What  have  I put  in?” 

“ Well— ww,  for  one  thing.  Isn’t  it  your  being  here 
that  has  brought  me  down?” 

“ Do  you  mean  you  wouldn’t  have  come  for  him  alone? 
Then  don’t  you  make  anything  o.  his  atiraction?  You 
ought  to,”  said  Nanda.  “ when  Tie  likes  you  so.” 

Vanderbank,  longing  for  a river,  was  in  white  flannels, 


publicly  long  subject  to  the  influence  that  she  often  com- 
prehensively designated  to  others,  ns  well  as  to  herself, 
as  “ nastiness.”  “ What  I mean  is  that  you  might  go  the 
same  day,  mightn’t  you?” 

“ With  him— in  the  train?  I should  think  so,  if  you 
wish  it.” 

“But  would  he  wish  it?  I mean  would  he  hate  it?” 

‘ 1 don’t  think  so  at  all,  but  I can  easilv  ask  him.” 


cool  fairness.  “ Do  you  mind  my  just  sitting  still,  and 
letting  me  smoke,  and  staying  with  me  awhile?  Perhaps 
after  a little  we’ll  walk  about— sha’n’t  we?  But  face  to 
face  with  this  dear  old  house,  in  this  delicious  nook,  one 
is  too  contented  to  move,  lest  raising  a finger  even  should 
break  the  spell.  What  will  be  perfect  will  be  your  just 
sitting  down — do  sit  down— and  scolding  me  a little. 
That,  my  dear  Nanda,  will  deepen  the  peace.”  Some 


Mrs.  Brook’s  head  inclined  to  the  chimney  and  her  eyes  minutes  later,  while,  near  him  but  in  another  chair,  she 
to  the  window.  “Easily?”  fingered  the  impossible  book,  ns  she  pronounced  it,  that 

Nanda  looked  for  a moment  mystified  by  her  mother’s  she  had  taken  from  him,  he  came  back  to  what  she  had 


insistence.  " I can  at  any  rate  perfectly  try  it." 

“ Remembering  even  that  mamma  would  never  have 
pushed  so?" 

Nanda's  face  seemed  to  concede  even  that  condition. 
“Well,”  she  at  all  events  serenely  replied.  “1  really 
think  we’re  good  friends  enough  for  anything.” 

It  might  have  been,  for  the  light  it  ouickly  produced, 
exactly  what  her  mother  had  been  working  to  make  her 
say.  “ What  do  you  call  that  then,  I should  like  to  know, 
but  his  adopting  you?” 

“ Ah,  I don’t  know  that  it  matters  much  what  it’s 
called.” 

“ So  long  as  it  brings  with  it,  you  mean,”  Mrs.  Brook 
asked,  “ all  the  advantages?” 

“Well  yes,”  snitl  Nanda,  who  had  now  begun  dimly 
to  smile— “call  them  advantages.” 

Mrs.  Brook  had  a pause.  “ One  would  lie  quite  ready 
to  do  that  if  one  only  knew  a little  more  exactly  what 
you’re  to  get  by  them." 

“ Oil,  the  great  advantage,  I feel,  is  doing  something  for 
him” 

Nanda’s  companion,  at  this,  hesitAted  afresh.  “ But 
doesn’t  that,  my  dear,  put  the  extravagance  of  your  surren- 
der to  him  on  rather  an  odd  footing?  Chnrity,  love,  begins 
at  home,  and  if  it's  a question  of  merely  girinff,  you’ve 
objects  enough  for  your  -liounty  without  going  so  far. 

The  girl,  as  her  stare  showed;  was  held  a moment  by 
her  surprise,  which  presently  broke  out.  . “Why,  I 
thought  you  wanted  me  so  to  he  nice  to  him!" 

“ Well,  I hope  you  won’t  think  me  very  vulgar,'  said 
Mrs.  Brook.  “ if  I tell  you  that  I want  you  still  more  to 
have  some  idea  of  what  you'll  get  by  it.  I’ve  no  wish, 
she  added.  “ to  keep  on  boring  you  with  Mitcliy  ’ 

“ Don’t,  don’t!”  Nanda  pleaded. 

Her  mother  stopped  short,  as  if  there  were  something 
in  her  tone  that  set  the  limit  all  the  more  utterly  for  lu-ing 
unstudied.  Yet  poor  Mrs.  Brook  couldn’t  leave  it  there. 
“ Then  what  do  you  get  instead?”  • _ . „ 

“ Instead  of  Mitcliy?  Oh.”  said  Nanda,  I shall  never 
marry,  “ 


last  said.  “ Has  he  talked  to  you  much  about  his  ‘liking’ 

me?” 

Nanda  waited  a minute,  turning  over  the  book.  “No.” 

“ Then  how  are  you  just  now  so  struck  witlfit?” 

“ I’m  not  struck  only  with  what  I’m  talked  to  about. 
1 don’t  only  know,”  she  went  on,  “ what  people  tell  me.” 

“Ah  no* — you’re  too  much  your  mother’s  daughter 
for  that.”  Vanderbank  leaned  back  and  smoked,  and 
though  all  his  air  seemed  to  say  that  when  one  was  so  at 
ease  for  gossip  almost  any  subject  would  do.  he  kept  jog- 
ging his  foot  with  the  same  small  nervous  motion  as  dur- 
ing the  half-hour  at  Mertle  that  this  record  lias  commem- 
orated. “ You’re  too  much  one  of  us  all,”  lie  continued. 
“We’ve  tremendous  perceptions,”  he  laughed.  “Of 
course  I should  have  come  for  him.  But  after  all,”  he 
added  as  if  all  sorts  of  nonsense  would  equally  serve, 
“ he  mightn’t,  except  fur  you,  you  know,  have  asked  me.” 

Nanda  so  far  accepted  this  view  as  to  reply:  “ That’s 
awfully  weak.  He's  so  modest  that  he  might  have  been 
afraid  of  your  boring  yourself.” 

“That’s  just  what  I mean." 

“ Well,  if  you  do,”  Nanda  returned,  “ the  explanation’s 
a little  conceited.” 

“Oh,  I only  made  it,”  Vanderbank  said,  “in  reference 
to  his  modesty.”  Beyond  the  lawn  the  house  wns  before 
him,  old,  square,  red-roofed,  well  assured  of  its  right  to 
the  place  it  took  n^>  in  the  world.  This  was  a consider- 
able space— in  the  little  world,  at  least,  of  Beccles— and 
the  look  of  possession  had  everywhere  mixed  with  it,  in 
the  form  of  old  windows  and  doors,  the  tone  of  old  red 
surfaces,  the  style  of  old  white  facings,  the  age  of  old 
high  creepers,  the  long  confirmation  of  time.  Suggestive 
of  panelled  rooms,  of  precious  mahogany,  of  portraits  of 
women  dead,  of  colored  china  glimmering  through  glass 
doors,  and  delicate  silver  reflected  on  hared  tables,  the 
thing  was  one  of  those  impressions  of  a particular  period 
that  it  takes  two  centuries  to  produce.  “Fancy,”  the 
young  man  incoherently  exclaimed,  “his  curing  to  leave 
anything  so  lovable  i 
us  /’’ 


j all  this  to  come  up  and  live  with 


torry.”  , . . tn  The  girl,  for  a little,  also  lost  herself.  “Oh,  you  don’t 

Mrs.  Brook,  at  this,  turned  away,  6 . j j<now  \t  j8— the  charm  comes  out  so  as  one  stays, 

mdow  with  autekened  weariness.  Nam  I a,  on  her  . , , ....  onH  There  are  old  things 


window  with  quickened  wear . 

as  if  their  talk  hail  ended,  went  across  to  the  snfn  to  take 
up  her  parasol  before  leaving  the  room,  nn  impulse  minor 
favored  than  arrested  by  the  arrival  of  her  brother  Harold, 
who  came  in  at  the  moment  both  his  relatives  had  turned 
a back  to  the  door,  and  who  gave  his  sister,  as  she ^ faced 
him,  a creeling  that  made  their  motliei  look  round. 

" Hallo,  Nan -you  are  lov<!,>'!  AiD’1  sl,e  1<>Tely' 

tl’"1  No!"  Mrs.  Brook  answered,  not,  however,  otherwise 
noticing  him.  Her  domestic  despair  centred  at  this  m 
slant  all  in  her  dangluer.  " Well  then,  we  shall  consoler 


Little  by  little  it  grows  and  grows.  There  are  old  things 
everywhere  that  are  too  delightful.  He  lets  me  explore 
so— he  lets  me  rummage  and  rifle;  and  every  day  I make 
discoveries.”  , . . 

Vanderbank  wondered  as  he  smoked.  lou  mean  he 
lets  you  take  things—?” 

“Oh  yes — up  to  my  room,  to  study  or  to  copy.  I nere 
are  old  patterns  that  are  too  dear  for  anything.  It’s  when 
you  live  with  them,  you  see.  that  you  know.  Everything 
in  the  place  is  such  good  company.” 

“Your  mother  ought  to  be  here,”  Vanderbank  pres- 
ently suggested.  ‘‘She’s  so  fond  of  good  company.” 


your  father  aud  I— that  he  must  take  the  consequence  J as  "Nanda  answered  nothing  he  went  on:  “Was 

your  grandmother  ever?’ 


dropped  on  the  sofa.  “ ’ He  ’?”  she  just 
“I  mean  Mr.  Longdon.” 

“ And  what  do  you  mean  by  the  consequence? 

“ Well,  it  will  do  for  the  beginning  of  it  tmit  ) 
please  go  down  with  him.’ 

“On  Saturday  then?  Thanks,  mamma, 

‘"shewn*  instantly  gone,  on  which  Mrs.  Brook  had  more 
attention  for  her  son.  This,  after  an  instant,  as  she  ap- 
proached the  sofa  and  raised  her  eyj 
table  beside  it.  came  straight  out. 
is  that  five  pound  note?” 

Harold  looked  vacantly  about  him. 
note?” 


’ll 

the  girl  «e- 


from  the  little 
• Where  in  the  world 

• What  five  pound 


Never”  the  girl  promptly  said.  “Never,"  she  re- 
peated in  a tone  quite  different.  After  which  she  added: 
“I’m  the  onlv  one,”  , 

“Oh,  and  I.  ‘Me  and  you,’  as  they  say,  her  com 
panion  amended. 

“Yes.  and  Mr.  Mitcliy,  who’s  to  come  down— please 
don’t  forget— this  afternoon.” 

Vanderbank  had  another  of  his  contemplative  pauses. 
“Thank  you  for  reminding  me.  I shall  spread  myself 
us  much  as  possible  before  he  comes— try  to  produce  so 
much  of  my  effect  that  I shall  he  safe.  But  what  did 
Mr.  Longdon  ask  him  for?” 

“ Ah,”  said  Nanda  gayly,  “what  did  lie  ask  you  foi? 
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his  iEZA  -reason  you  j‘,8t  D0W  mentioned— that 
his  interest  in  me  is  so  uncontrollable  ” 

“Then  isn’t  his  interest  in  Mitcliy—” 

“Of  the  sanm  general  order?"  Vanderbank  broke  in 
Not  in  the  least.  He  seemed  to  look  for  a wav  to 
express  the  distinction,  which  suddenly  occurred  lo  iiim 
He  wasn’t  in  love  with  Mitcliy *s  mother.” 

No  —Nanda  turned  it  over.  “Mitchy’s  mother  it 
appears,  was  awful.  Mr.  Cash  more  knew  her  ” 
Vanderbank’s  smoke-puffs  were  profuse  and  his  nauses 
frequent.  "Awful  to  W.  Caahmore?  ICgM  lo  E 
It— he  must  Itnve  deserved  it.  But  I lielltve  iu  her  all  the 
same  Mitcliy  a oflen  awful  himself,"  the  young  man 
rambled  on.  "Just  so  I believe  in  him  ” 1 8 

do  V’ftl  Nanda-"  and  Hint’s  why  I asked  him  " 
viting?"  ‘ h D,y  <lear  cllild?  Have  y°11  the  in- 
“Oh  yes.” 

The  eyes  he  turned  on  her  seemed  really  to  nsk  if  she 
jested  or  were  sertous.  " So  you  arranged  for  me  too’" 
She  turned  over  again  a few  leaves  of  Ids  book  and 
closing  it  with  something  of  a clap,  transferred  it  to  the 
bench  tesirie  lnm-a  movement  iu  wldch,  ns  if  through  a 
drop  into  thought,  he  rendered  her  no  assistance  " What 
1 mean  is  that  1 proposed  it  to  Mr.  Longdon,  I suggest, 
ed  he  should  be  asked.  I’ve  a reason  for  seeing  him — I 
want  to  talk  to  him.  And  do  you  know,”  the  girl  went 
on,  what  Mr.  Longdon  said?” 

“Something  splendid,  of  course.” 

“He  naked  if  you  wouldn’t  perhaps  dislike  his  being 
here  with  you.”  b 

Vanderbank,  throwing  back  his  head,  laughed,  smoked, 
jogged  his  foot  more  than  ever.  “ Awfully  nice.  Dear 
old  Milch!  How  little  afraid  of  him  you  are1” 

Nanda  wondered.  “Of  Mitch?" 

“Yes,  of  the  tremendous  pull  lie  really  has.  It’s  all 
very  well  to  talk — he  h/is  it.  But  of  course  I don’t  mean 
I don  t know  and,  as  with  the  effect  of  his  nervous 
sociability,  lie  shifted  his  position.  “I  perfectly  see  that 
you’re  not  afraid.  I perfectly  know  wiiat  you  have  in 
your  head.  I should  never  in  the  least  dream  of  accusing 
you  os  far  as  he  is  concerned — of  the  least  disposition  to 
flirt;  any  more  indeed,”  Vanderbank  pleasantly  pursued, 
“than  even  of  any  general  tendency  of  that  sort.  No! 
my  dear  Nanda”— he  kindly  kept  it  up— “ I will  say  for 
you  that,  though  a girl,  thank  heaven,  and  awfully  much 
a girl,  you’re  really  not.  on  the  whole,  more  of  a flirt  than 
a respectable  social  ideal  permits.” 

“Thank  you  most  tremendously,”  his  companion  quiet- 
ly replied. 

Something  in  the  tone  of  it  made  him  laugh  out,  and 
the  particular  sound  went  well  with  all  the  rest  of  it, 
with  the  August  day  and  the  charming  spot  and  the 

Oman’s  lounging  figure  and  Nanda’s  own  little 
ng  hospitality.  “ Of  course  I strikeyou  ns  patron- 
izing you  with  unconscious  sublimity.  Well,  that’s  all 
right,  for  what’s  the  most  natural  thing  to  do  in  these 
conditions  but  the  most  luxurious?  Won’t  Mitcliy  he 
wonderful  for  feeling  and  enjoying  them?  I assure  you 
I’m  delighted  he’s  coming.”  Then,  in  a different  tone, 
a moment  later,  “Do  you  expect  to  be  here  long?”  he 
asked. 

It  took  Nanda  some  time  to  say.  “As  long  as  Mr. 
Longdon  will  keep  me,  I suppose— if  that  doesn’t  sound 
very  horrible.” 

“Oh,  he’ll  keep  you!  Only,  won’t  lie  himself,”  Van- 
derbank went  on,  “ he  coming  up  to  town  in  the  course  of 
the  autumn?” 

“ Well,  in  that  easel  would  perfectly  stay  here  without 
him.” 

“And  leave  him  in  London  without  you  ? Ah,  that’s 
not  what  we  want,  he  wouldn’t  lie  at  all  the  same  thing 
without  j’ou.  Least  of  all  for  himself!”  Vanderbank  de- 
clared. 

Nanda  again  thought.  “ Yes,  that’s  what  makes  him 
funny,  I suppose— his  curious  infatuation.  I set  him  off 
—what  do  you  call  it  ?— show-  him  off:  by  his  going 
round  and  round  me  as  the  acrobat  on  the  horse,  in  the 
circus,  goes  round  the  clown.  He  lias  said  a great  deal  to 
me  of  your  mother.”  she  irrelevantly  added. 

“Oil,  everything  that’s  kind,  of  course  — or  you 
wouldn’t  mention  it.” 

“That’s  what  I mean.”  said  Nanda. 

“ I see,  I see— most  charming  of  him.”  Vanderbank 
kept  his  high  head  thrown  back,  as  if  for  the  view,  with  a 
bright,  equal,  general  interest,  of  everything  that  was  be- 
fore them,  whether  talked  of  or  seen.  “ Who  do  you 
think  I yesterday  had  a letter  from?  An  extraordinary 
funny  one  from  Harold.  He  gave  me  all  the  family  news.” 

“ And  what  is  the  family  news?”  the  girl  after  a minute 
inquired. 

“ Well,  the  first  great  item  is  that  he  himself — ” 

“ Wanted,"  Nanda  broke  in,  “ to  borrow  five  pounds  of 
you?  I say  that,”  she  added,  “because  if  lie  wrote  to 
you—” 

“It  couldn’t  have  been,  in  such  a case,  for  the  simple 
pleasure  of  the  intercourse?”  Vanderbank  hesitated,  but 
continued  not  to  look  at  her.  “ What  do  you  know, 
pray,  of  poor  Harold’s  borrowings?” 

“Oh,  I know  as  I know  other  tilings.  Don’t  I know 
everything?” 

“ Do  you.  I should  rather  ask,”  the  young  nan  gayly 
enough  replied. 

“ Why  should  I not?  How  should  I not?  You  know 
what  I know.”  Then,  as  if  to  explain  herself  and  attenu- 
ate a little  the  sudden  emphasis  with  which  she  hail 
spoken-  “ I remember  your  once  telling  me  that  I must 
take  in  things  at  my  pores.” 

Her  companion  stared,  hut,  with  his  laugh,  again 
changed  his  posture.  “ That  you  4 must ' — ?” 

“ That  I do— and  you  were  quite  right.” 

“ And  when  did  I make  this  extraordinary  charge?” 

“ Ah  then,”  said  Nanda.  “ you  admit  it  is  a charge.  It 
was  a long  time  ago — when  I was  a little  girl.  Which 
made  it  worse  1”  she  dropped. 

It  made  it,  at  all  events,  now,  for  Vanderbank.  more 
amusing.  “Ah.  not  worse— better!” 

She  thought  a moment.  “ Because  in  that  case  I 
mightn’t  have  understood?  But  that  I do  understand  is 
just  what  you’ve  always  meant.” 

“ ‘ Always.’  my  dear  Nanda?  I feel  somehow.”  lie  re 
joined  very  kindly,  “ as  if  you  overwhelmed  me!” 

“ You  1 feel  ’ as  if  I did — but  the  reality  is  just  that  I 
don’t.  The  day  I overwhelm  you.  Mr.  Van—!’’  She  let 
it  pass,  however  ; there  was  too  much  to  say  about  it,  and 
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■ •Girls  under- 


US-' 

there  was  sometldngjse 

*«•..  ' rTn.it  id  us  *\Vta»  are  we  all  doing. 

TisllV  to  point  lll1,lt;0. !„1n 


It  lias  got  to  be  faced, 

■■  Vanderb 

di^r.fv.^^ ^Sre,°" 


„ but  to  ns- 


to  make  believe- 

tlial  d i" 1 *P: don.t  want  m to  beany  worse. 


HARPER'S  WEEKLY 

money  ” She  had  remained  in  her  plMe  ^d^  gnJ  h,g 

thi.nCld  tilks  Of  it-but  I fit.  I do  with 


,,  9 There's  a faint,  divine  old  fragrance 

possibly  tell  y°«*T  doe6n't  it  perhaps  reach  you!  I 
here  in  the  room  q hut  1 see  now  1 had  been 

sha’n't  have  lived  without  t .^,  ^ W0B.t  bllve  lived 
afraid  I should.  You.  > g -phis  moment  is  great, 
without  some  touch  of  g * were  Krl,at  when  you  felt 

and  you've  produced  t Jefore  „ MitcUy  went  on.  paus- 

a,l  you  "od°,,e  walked  before  a picture,  I -on  t 


She^shook^ier 'head  —hh^rt^h  gravity. 


We  don’t 


Slit1  Sliooiv  „ 

Cllie  W!‘A»PPe?»^r“l 


llis  amusement  ■— ■■  -■• 

is  awfully  beautiful. 


'it’s  charming  to  hear  you 
•we'  is  awtuuy  , . only  you  speak,  you 

speak  for  tlic  whole  1"  1 cla8s  apart  that  you  yet 
know,  as  if  you  were  ^^^implyiug  you  to .he. 

hcr  eyes  ou  1 

•■  Well  then,  we  do  care.  Only 

Only  it's  a big  subjec  ■ hiect.”  She  appeared 

"Eveu 

^•J^b^k'wondetd: 

- The  object  of  girls  ! Why,  we  scarcely  discuss  any 
t“inS  e,se-''  wonder,  then,  you're 


^^'Xih  "for  that.  Mitehy  bi!|pi1ageus^all*rrouud, 

“Well  then,  with  every  j“dou.t  speak  of  it  to  tell 
aren't  we  a lovely  family?  1, paring  from  Harold  all 
Sdes.  but  when  you  mentl on  * VVe  seem  to 

sorts  of  things  '":n'erd“  smother  people,  allimmeusely 

be  all  living  more  or  ip  of  course,  that  1 m the 

* beholden . ’ ^ ou  can  easily  . people,  at  Bognor, 

worst  of  all.  ] he  chddrcu^and^l  , hcr-as 

are  in  borrowed  quar^  perfectly  aw-are^hat^I  ougW  to 


to  which,  no  dou lit,  I m mkiog  care  of  my  little  brother 
be  there  slianng  them  b kit  R . Longdou  s ex- 

and  sister,  instead  of  sitting  here,  » . Falber  aIld 


pense,  to  expose  every ||‘a’programme  of  places— T Well 

mother, in.bcolland  aitot^apr  g ^ .p  //lat  at  any  rate. 


•Oil.  no  wui.,,9.,  ----- 
mean."  Vanderbank  asked 


You  mean  you  talk  over  herself  '‘l)"nl'vl^eUsbining8,”’slic  went  on 

njSaS* sS«r 'e';We..,gsay  I have.  I 

D ° “T t ' cm) y1  ad d°sU *t i^^m y^ 'co nv'i c t io n , ’ ’ N a n d a explained, 

“ say  so-!"  Vanderbank 


firat'Tt'tlds  w#' pv8dge ^Ili'm^n 'in' ^>e way  dt" knowing 
myself  out  fearfully  deep  1 me  . m 

everything  without  having  P^^ao  it  must  be  he- 
say,  mamma  s great  actomp  only  too  many  things 

reditary.  Uesules  there  )|n9  in  tlict  8„id  nothing.' 

one  is  told  Only  , as  if  Dnt  to  lenve  in 

She  had  looked  about  responiniD^  .^  pjcking  up 
disorder  the  garden  noo  y ()f  ft  cusliion.  " I do 

a newspaper  and  changing  > kah,e  " Vanderbank  oh- 

ss»  saiys,' ffSrss  “wsr.s 


that  he  recognizes  tlie 

'SfeSKV  eye.  «*  H“  We  re 

jam^sav'"— her^friend  was  fully  appreciative,  "let 
the  old  thing— what  do  you  know  o change  even  jn  .... 

m^iS'^a^uTtheoidhooksfuilofus!  Then  my  . 

MrV,2bank‘rmokedhm, Smoked.  " You've  gone  into 
“ ^ S as  a man  and  -o-n  can  together.;  eye 
As  he  took  her  nattliis  11  ftU  the  times  it  hud 
might  havelimj  m h.>  «»™  he  eel  „mt  Nlinda  was 

“ wondeTfSl  ■'  mShe  t “indeed.  “ Oh,  he's  of  course,  ou 
certain  sidas,  shy."  ..  And  tllcn  there’s  Aggie," 

“Awfully-mobcauttfuh^  A e#loldt)itng  , 
th“^' 'noToubt-if  she  ta  the  real  old  thing.  But 

them  “^““ile  swiys^ust  now’  that  luncheon’s  ready. 

There  rell  bmtweendMtm.  on  .to  « isdc « w po8sb  - 

sfua“"cv,s.f,'s. ,«™  i*. » r~ 

sso  -» •;«  (stas  a.“ = - ~ 

^ °T he “i ir esen t Sght  predsT/Save  been  one  of  them,  we 

response  embarrassed,  or  at  least  stupefied  urn.  But  he 
the  SandtS Xl.  the 
others  tfmt  push  you  along,"  she  went  on  as  if  she  had 
not  heard  him.  “H  soch  tilings  are  contogious,  ^ eveiy 


.•  Have  you  “g^veu *up  some  «ry  big  thing  in  come!" 

beauty  of  tins  hour?  Donit  osk  me  for 

I got  Mr.  Lnngdons  "me,  lTgavehjnP  went_b(;camt  i 
an  account  of  anything,  _ s.lf.  p slled  my  bad- 

perceptible.  I wtW  y a f(^ihty  that  makes  me. 

ness  I d“  tel  es,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned, 

for  bus,  for  little  patciu.  . |tcd  ftll  over  with  mo- 

cease  to  lx;  -WW  as  the  dead  of  whom  nothing 

mentary  states  in  winch  I ^ | Ward  her  agnni 

is  said  hut  good.  He  had^stro^.e^  ^ ^ Nanda.„ 
while  slie  ."“'ed  1 [ . *,  presently  replied,  “is 

“The  only  difficulty  1 see,  » nnd  tbnt 

that  you  ouglit  to  marry  tlint  in  Aggie." 

genlly'  '\la  thal 

whaVyoiYv'e  sehtlorme  fo.r^1?  VlJ  baP*°Ut 

“ Didn't,  it  occu* ^to  y™  !f  "”g^ub  meau,  be  anything 
" That  it  couldn  t l'o»s  a, „ place  in  which  it  would 
else!"  He  looked  about  for  '^.pume.,^  (n  rft_  t)ien  s,ink 


else!”  He  looked  abou t i p , then  sank 


^^hatprevcsndhing.^.Slmgmu^he^ 

Harold  also  — oeks.flrim.ny*  Y'ou’lMlunk^I  ^make  »»»' the i potter.  Jo  ^.^^“fiy^mda 


in  the  liands  of  the t !»«“•  ““  ^'wonderfully,”  Nanda 

"You  appreemte  e\ c y g ^ app,cciate 

said,  “that  it  oughtn  gave  anj  ii,at»8 


Or  ' I ‘do^dreani  so  ihat^u  may  saie  hen  and  that's 
-^xVron^  tTt^that  =vns  to  -e  tjn 

swered,  “is  a certain  f f eyei  but  that's  pre- 

x may  still  do  to  flgj"  « >■ ^ * Zoome  clearer.  Yon 


frie„d,  who,  having  come  OTtof ^ J t0  watch  reward.  0ie  fIr,  asked  {rom  him,  tn 

She  spoke  as  « -2  would  mike 
common  kindness,  at_  east  “ ® patience  such  a con- 
him  take,  and  the  serious,  anxio  ^P  Mltchy  with  a 
sciousness  gave  to  bet  to  |1|lbit  of  hyperbole  did 

charmed  reasonableness  t )owed  at  her  with  the 

nothing  to  misrepiesent.  ® aomething  he  was  there 

fullest  recognition  that .the  tbe  “aunincf  in  every  soft 
to  discuss  with  her,  b which  she  might  lift  the 

sound  of  him  that  no  toght  to  whtch  ^ g His 
discussion  would  be  too  £ ftn  implication,  as 

every  cadence  and  every  m l .gite.  01l,  be  could 

from.oue  to  the  other^o;^  ^ eqstabli8bment  of  some- 
thing1  between  us.  I ^^^"bJ^"iSw®  ogrtlier'some- 
Sng  nobody  eirknows.  f should  like  so  terrifically  to 
have  a secret  with  you. 


I've  made  him,”  Nanda  Said  in  the  drawing-room,  to 
Mltchy,  “ make  Mr;1X“n,|° which  had  come  on  since  the 

morning!“had “laitakeii  l,^j,kgdtg(^!bnimorl^hnd8 borne 

at  tlie  wet  gnrdei , all  d in„  Vanderbank  turn  up 
shower,  nnd  Mttchy,  after  b U)  tbe  not  qUue 

his  trousers  nnd  fling  hack  a last  ai  , d adopted 

sincere  chaff  his  suborns  on  hail  ttratep,ui, 

freely  and  familiarly  the  pioapect  ot  o yo  g as 
fresliened  lawn,  but  of  a good  liour  in  tne  J p 
hot  lied  it,  of  his  .^pj^pg'^bp^brn'ming?  serious  house, 

asssTVyW 

srr^"SKiaS5a^-?« 

5SS2'iSS»S^2E3 


— 8lie  COmiUUCU,  uius.a.sj  - 

itTout"for  him;  “or  you  can't,  at  least,  originally  have 
L „ Any  one  would  know  that  now-from  the  ter- 
rific Sitect  I see  1 produce  on  you  by  talking  this  way. 
There  it  is-it's  alfoul  before  one  knows  u,  iso  t it  and 
1 can't  help  it  any  more  than  you  can,  can  I ! So  she 
annealed  to  put  it  to  him,  with  something  in  hot  lucidity 
that  would  have  been  Infinitely  touching;  a strange  grave, 
calm  consciousness  or  their  common  doom  and  of  what 
in  especial  in  it,  would  be  worst  ior  herself.  He  sprang 
up  indeed,  after  an  instant,  as  if  lie  had  been  infinitely 
touched;  he  turned  away,  taking,  just  near  her  a few 
Slops  to  and  fro,  gazed  about  the  place  again,  hut  tins  t me 
without  tlie  air  of  particularly  seeing  it,  and  then  came 
back  to  her  as  if  from  a greater  distance.  An  observer 
at  all  initiated  would,  at  tlie  Juncture,  fairly  have  hung 
on  Ills  lips,  and  there  was  in  fact  on  Vanderliaiik  s part 
nuite  tlie  look  of  the  man— though  it  lasted  hut  just  while 
we  seize  it— in  suspense  about  himself.  1 he  most  initi- 
ated observer  of  all  would  have  been  poor  Mr.  Longilon, 
who  would  now  have  lieen  destined,  however,  to  be  also 
tlie  most  defeated,  and  the  sign  of  whose  tension  would 
have  been  a smothered  “All,  if  he  ducsn  t do  it  non! 
Well  Vanderbank  didn't  do  it  “ now,”  and  the  long,  mid, 
irrelevant  sigh  that  he  gave  out  might  have  stilheeil  as 
the  record  of  his  recovery  from  a peril  lasting  jusi  long 
enough  to  he  measured.  Hail  there  been  any  measure  of 
it.  meanwhile,  for  Nanda?  There  was  nothing  at  least  to 
show  either  the  presence  or  the  relief  of  anxiety  in  the 
way  in  which,  by  a prompt  transition,  she  left  her  last 
appeal  to  him  simply  to  take  care  of  itself.  “ \ ou  haven  l 
denied  that  Harold  does  Itorrow."  . 

Vanderbank  gave  a note  as  of  cheer  for  this  tueui  ) 
firmer  ground.  "My  dear  child.  I never  lent  the  silly 
bov  live  pounds  in  mv  lit**.  In  fact,  I like  the  wa\  }«»u 
talk  of  that.  1 don't  know,  quite,  for  what  you  take  me, 
but  the  number  of  persons  l<*  whom  I harr  lent  tive 
pounds—"  , , . . ..  , 

■ Is  so  awfully  small  "—she  look  him  up  on  it—  as  not 
to  look  SO  vet v* weil  for  von!"  She  belli  him  -.1"  ...slant 
as  will,  the  line  inie  ligei.ee  of  Ins  me, mini:  in  this  nnd 
tbf.il  though  not  wilh  ‘•harpness.  she  broke  out : " Why 
un.  you  trviioj  t‘»  make  out  that  you’re  nasty  and  stingy? 
Whv  do  \'nu  iniwrepr.'w.  iii— " 

" M\  naiur.u  ir>  ti'To-ii V.'  I don  t mi«iepre<ent  any- 
thin!* Inn  l lake,"  1 think'  lather  markedly  Hood  ear.-  ol 


a wonderful  theme  for  discourse  in  um  MUR  '"  - - 

Kkfpta  i"r  hta  morning  tad  been  « pile  of  letters 
to  work  off,  nnd  Mitchy-then  coming  down  as  lie  am 
uounced  from  the  first  ready  for  »nyt  ,nln«-,i“d .^irft 
church  with  Mr.  Longdon  and  Nanda  in  the  finest  spint 

of  curiosity.  He  now-,. tier  the  girl's  remiirk-turncd 

awnv  from  Ills  view  of  the  ruin,  which  lie  found  difleicn 

somehow  from  other  rain,  as  everything  else  was  differ- 
ent, and  replied  Hint  he  knew  well  enough  what ralie  count 
make  Mr.  Longdon  do,  but  only  wondered  at  Mr.  Long 
don's  secret  for  acting  on  their  friend.  He  was  ‘keie  - 

fore  her  with  his  hands  in  ids  pockets  and  appiccmt  on 

winkimr  from  every  yellow  spot  of  his  red  lieca  ue. 

" Afternoon  service,  of  a wet  Sunday  in  a small  country 
town  is  a largo  order.  Does  Van  do  everything  the  pro- 

Pr'"  He  n““yS  perhaps  have  had  a suspicion  of  what  I 
want."  Nanda  explained.  “HI  want  particularly  to  talk 

’""nVliaa  got  out  of  tlie  way  to  give  me  a chance? 
Well  then,  lie’s,  as  usual,  simply  magnificent.  How  can 
I express  the  bliss  of  finding  myself  enclosed  with  you  in 
this  sweet  old  security,  this  really  unimagined  sanctity? 
Nothing  is  more  charming  than  suddenly  to  come  across 
something  sharp  and  fresh  after  we’ve  thought  theVe  was 
nothing  more  that  could  draw  from  us  a groan.  /-We  ve 
supposed  we’ve  had  it  all.  have  squeezed  the  last  impres- 
sion out  of  the  last  disappointment,  penetrated  to  the  last 
familiarity  in  the  last,  surprise ; then  some  fine  <tnv  we 
find  that,  we  haven’t  done  justice  to  life.  There  are  little 
things  that  pop  up  and  make  us  feel  again.  AN  hat  umy 
happen  is  after  all  incalculable.  There’s  just  a little 
chuck  of  the  dice,  and  for  three  minutes  we  win.  These, 
mv  dear  young  lady,  are  my  three  minutes.  Y"U  would 


dropping  into  his  chair  again 

S.“  Sr  «and  — 

tery  about  that  . what  he  meant  and  only 

She  looked  at  him  aBii,rfrJ^.*B  ^tain  amount  of  my&- 
asking  to  remedy  it.  1 . strikes  me  in  fact  we 

tery  we  can  continued  almost  with 

"A"'lStthi,.kweS^R^gatbern«w 
fie  had  fallen  back  in  his  ’ rted  elbows,  c,tt?Pfd 
and  with  liis  hands,  from  1118 ,SjP,Pv,,u  8lib  talking nhout 


ami  wim  m.  . ,.  ArePyou  still  talking  nhout 

to  keep  himself  more  quiet.  Are  yu 

Afe’?Why.  I’ve  scarcely  begim!"  #red  t0  express. 

“ Oh !"  It  was  not  !rn  il^  n l,  ^ftoto  relation  with 
S2  ^jSht  bS5S  W foctalhe  image  he  ciosed  ,„s  eyes 

speak  of  something  that  may  drawj^offeffier. 
and  I simply  reply  Hat  if  you  don  » cver  would, 
getherwe  are  in  this  I 8bouldn  t *n»g>' nt)y  went 
You  must  luive  wonderful  notion  , r „g  for 

o„  " of  the  ideal  state  of  union.  I {“‘**v"}al,d  1 don't 
von— I banish  everyllung  that  can  in  f ^ conse- 
in  the  least  mind  your  knowing  that  I »»«k  of  what 
qiiencc  delightful-  I oh  may  t dk,  >*  J mention  it 

will  have  passed  between  us,  but  1 sll“  ' xvhat  (l'> 

to  ft  soul;  literally  not  l?,  a. d bis  eves  in  defer- 
you  want  more  titan  that?  n “1  pb  aze  ll8  mi- 

en,-e  to  the  question,  hut  replied  only  « B c„r(iun. 
Sted  as  if  it  had  come  tl, rough  a bol  >»  jusl 
“ You  say  you're  ready  for  »n ‘“lv™l,'"’ke  you  fe*l  l"' 
nd  vent  urc  tlint  I propose.  If  lean  i - chance  to 
if  as 1 feel  /or  you,  the  beauty  of  your  chan 
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“Well  if  you  can?'— Mitchy  at  last  broke  in.  "I 
ilon  t thiak,  you  know,  lie  said  after  a moment  “you’ll 
find  it  easy  to  make  your  two  ends  meet.”  ’ 

She  thought  a little  longer.  “One  of  the  ends  is 
yours,  so  that  you’ll  act  irit/i  me.  If  I wind  you  uo  so 
that  you  go—”  r 

“You’ll  just  happily  sit  and  watch  me?  That  will  be 
my  reward?” 

Nanda,  on  this,  rose  from  her  chair  as  with  the  impulse 
of  protest.  “Sha’u’t  you  care  for  my  gratitude,  my  ad- 
miration?” J . 

“ Oh  yes  ” — Mitchy  seemed  to  muse.  “ I shall  care  for 
them.  But  I dou't  quite  see,  you  know,  what  you  otce  to 
Airgte.  It  isn’t  as  if—”  But  with  this  he  faltered. 

“As  if  she  eared  particularly  for  met  Ah,  that  has 
nothiug  to  do  with  it;  that’s  a thing  without  which 
surely,  it's  but  too  possible  to  he  exquisite.  There  are 
lieauliful,  quite  beautiful  people  who  don’t  care  for  me. 
The  thing  that’s  important  to  one  is  the  tiling  one  sees 
one’s  self,  and  it’s  quite  enough  if  / see  what  cau  lie  made 
of  that  child.  Murry  her,  Mitchy,  and  you’ll  see  who 
she’ll  care  for  1” 

Mitchy  kept  his  position;  he  was  for  the  moment— his 
image  of  shortly  before  reversed— the  one  who  appeared 
to  sit  happily  and  watch.  “ It’s  too  delicious  your  asking 
me  anything  whatever  1” 

“ Well  then,  as  I say,  beautifully,  grandly  save  her.” 
“As  you  say,  yes”— lie  sympathetically  inclined  his 
head.  “ But  without  making  me  fed  exactly  what  you 
meun  by  it.” 

“ Keep  her,”  Nanda  returned,  “ from  becoming  like  the 
Duchess.” 

“ Bui  she  isn’t  a hit  like  the  Duchess  in  any  of  her  ele- 
ments. She's  a totally  different  thing.” 

It  was  only  for  an  instant,  however,  that  this  objection 
seemed  to  count.  “That’s  exactly  why  she’ll  be  so  per- 
fect for  you.  You'll  get  her  away — take  her  out  of  her 
aunt’s  life?” 

Mitchy  met  it  nil  now  in  u sort  of  spellbound  stillness. 
“ What  do  you  know  uliout  her  aunt’s  life?” 

“Oli,  I know  everything!”  She  spoke  with  her  first 
faint  shade  of  impatience. 

It  produced  for  a little  a hush  between  them,  at  the  end 
of  which  her  companion  said  with  extraordinary  gentle- 
ness and  tenderness;  “ Dear  old  Nanda  1”  Her  own 
silence  appeared  consciously  to  continue,  and  the  sugges- 
tion of  it  might  have  been  that  for  intelligent  ears  there 
was  nothing  to  add  to  the  declaration  she  had  just  made 
and  which  Mitchy' sat  there  taking  in  as  with  a new  light. 
What  he  drew  from  it  indeed  he  presently  went  on  to 
show.  “You're  too  awfully  interesting.  Of  course — 
you  know  a lot.  How  shouldn’t  you — and  why?” 

" ‘ Why’?  Oh,  that’s  another  affair  1 But  you  don’t 
imagine  what  I know;  I'm  sure  it’s  much  more  than 
you've  a notion  of.  That’s  the  kind  of  tiling,  now’,  one  is 
— just  except  the  little  marvel  of  Aggie.  What  on  earth,” 
the  girl  pursued,  “ do  you  take  us  for  ?” 

“ Oh,  it's  all  right !”  breathed  Mitchy,  divinely  pacific. 
“ I'm  sure  I don’t  know  whether  it  is;  I shouldn  t won- 
der if  it  were  in  fact  all  wrong.  But  what  at  least  is  cer- 
tainly right  is  for  one  not  to  pretend  anything  else.  There 
I am  for  you,  ai  any  rate.  Now  the  beauty  of  Aggie  is 
that  she  knows  nothing — but  absolutely,  utterly:  not  the 
least  little  tittle  of  anything.” 

It  was  barely  visible  that  Mitchy  hesitated,  and  he 
spoke  quite  gravely.  “ Have  you  tried  her?” 

“ Oh  yes.  And  Tishy  has.”  His  gravity  had  been  less 
than  Nanda’s.  “Nothing,  nothing.”  The  memory  of 
some  scene  or  some  passage  might  have  come  back  to  her 
with  a charm.  “ Ah,  say  what  you  will— it  is  the  way 
we  ought  to  be  !” 

Mitchy,  after  a minute  of  much  intensity,  had  stopped 
watching  her;  changing  his  posture  and  with  his  elbows 
on  his  knees,  he  dropped  for  a while  his  face  into  his 
hands.  Then  he  jerked  himself  to  his  feet.  “There’s 
something  I wish  awfully  I could  say  to  you.  But  I 
can’t.” 

Nanda  with  a slow  head-shake,  covered  him  with  one  of 
the  dimmest  of  her  smiles.  ” You  needn’t  say  it.  I know 
perfectly  which  it  is.”  She  held  him  an  instant,  after 
which  site  went  on;  “ It’s  simply  that  you  wish  me  fully 
to  understand  that  you're  one  who,  in  perfect  sincerity, 
doesn’t  mind  one  straw  how  awful — ” 

“Yes,  how  awful  ?”  He  htul  kindled,  as  she  paused, 
with  his  new  eagerness. 

“ Well,  one’s  knowledge  may  be.  It  doesn’t  shock  tu 
you  a sin gle  hereditary  prejudice.” 

“Oh,  ‘hereditary’—!”  Mitchy  ecstatically  murmured. 
“You  even  rather  like  me  the  better  for  it;  so  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  you  couldn't  have  told  me — though 
not,  of  course,  I know,  the  only  one — is  that  yon  would 
have  been  literally  almost  ashamed.  Because,  you  know, 
she  went  on,  “ it  is  it  range.” 

“My  lack  of  hereditary — ?”  _ u 

“Yes,  discomfort  in  the  presence  of  the  fact  I speaK 
of.  There’s  a kind  of  sense  you  don’t  possess.’ 

His  appreciation  again  fairly  goggled  at  her.  Uii, 
you  do  know  everything  !”  . . ,, 

“ You’re  so  good  that  nothing  shocks  you,  she  lucidly 
persisted.  “ There’s  a kind  of  delicacy  you  haven  l g‘>'* 

He  was  more  and  more  struck.  “ I’ve  only  that  as  it 
were — of  the  skin  and  the  fingers?”  he  appealed. 

“ Oh,  and  that  of  the  mind.  And  that  of  the  soul.  And 
some  other  kinds,  certainly.  But  not  the  kind. 

“ Yes  ”— he  wondered— “ I suppose  that  s the  only  way 
one  can  name  it.”  It  appeared  to  rise  there  before  him. 

“ The  kind  !”  . , , . 

“The  kind  that  would  make  me  painful  to  you.  ur 
rather  not  me  perhaps,”  she  added  as  if  to  create  betv  e 
them  the  fullest  possible  light;  “but  my  situation,  my 
exposure— all  the  results  of  them  that  I show.  Dmsn  t 
one  become  a sort  of  a little  drain-pipe  with  everything 
flowing  through?”  _ „ 

“ Why  don’t  vou  call  it  more  gracefully,  Mitchy  asked, 
freshly  struck,  “a  little  teoliun-harp  set  in  the  drawing- 
room window  and  vibrating  in  the  breeze  of  conve 

■'Oil,  because  the  harp  gives  out  a sound,  and  m—at 
least  we  try  to — give  out  none.” 

“ What  you  take,  you  mean,  you  keep? 

"Well,  it  Slicks  to  US.  And  that's  wlmt  you  don  t 

"'Their  eves  met  long  on  it,  "Ves-I  sec,  I don't 

mind.  T've  Hie  most  e.Ntiacr.lmaiy  lacuna' 

“Oh,  I don’t  know  about  others,  Narnia  leplitd, 
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enough.”  °li0ed  them'  But  yo“’ve  that  one'  and  it,fi 

aiI,nC:,mtiinUCd  l?  face  her  with  llis  Q««er  mixture  of 
Trfl  speculation.  “Enough,  my  dear,  for  wlmt? 
man  vU,  ‘ nmL‘  1,,lTosslble  for  you  because  the  only 
Tma,5  ul(1,’ “s  tla'y  s“y.  have  'respected'  would  be 
a man  who  would  have  minded?"  Then  us  under  the  cool, 
PVr®r,‘re  of  thc  question  she  looked  at  last  away  from 
a n,:  . n*®  maI‘  will'  'the  kind,’  as  you  call  it,  happens 
to  be  just  the  type  you  can  love?  But  what's  the  use  ” 
he  persisted  as  she  answered  nothing,  “in  loving  a ner- 
son  with  the  prejudice— hereditary  or  other— to  which 
love  hi  vide  r obno!tiou3?  Do  Yuu  positively  like  to 

It  was  a question,  the  way  she  turned  hack  to  him 
seemed  to  say,  that  deserved  a responsible  answer  “ Yes  ” 
But  she  hud  moved  off  after  speaking,  and  Mitchy’s  eyes 
followed  her  to  different  parts  of  the  room  as,  with  small 
pretexts  of  preseut  attention  to  it,  small  touches  for  sym- 
metry, she  slowly  measured  it.  “What’s  extraordinary 
theu  is  your  idea  of  my  finding  any  charm  in  Aggie’s 
ignorance.” 

. She  immediately  put  down  an  old  snuff-box.  “Why, 
it's  the  one  sort  of  thing  you  don’t  know.  You  can’t 
imagine,”  she  said  as  she  returned  to  him,  “the  effect  it 
will  produce  on  you.  You  must  get  really  near  it  and 
see  it  all  come  out  to  feel  all  its  beauty.  You’ll  like  it. 
Mitchy"— and  Nanda’s  gravity  was  wonderful— “ better 
than  anything  you  have  known.” 

The  clear  sincerity  of  this,  even  lmd  there  been  nothing 
else,  imposed  a consideration  that  Mitchy  now  flagrantly 
could  give,  and  the  deference  of  his  suggestion  of  diffi- 
culty ouly  grew  more  deep.  “I’m  to  do  then,  with  this 
happy  condition  of  hers,  what  you  say  you've  done  — to 
try  it?”  And  then  as  her  assent,  so  directly  challenged, 
failed  an  instant:  “ But  won’t  my  approach  to  it,  however 
cautious,  be  just  what  will  break  it  up  and  spoil  it?” 
Nanda  thought.  “ Why  so — if  mine  wasn’t?” 

“Ob,  you’re  not  me  1” 

" But  I’m  just  as  bad.” 

“Thank  you,  my  dear  1”  Mitchy  rang  out. 

“Without,”  Nanda  pursued,  “being  as  good.”  She 
had,  on  this,  in  a different  key,  her  own  sudden  explosion. 
“ Don’t  you  see,  Mitchy  dear— for  the  very  heart  of  it  all 
— how  good  I believe  you?” 

She  had  spoken  as  with  a flare  of  impatience  at  some 
justice  he  failed  to  do  her,  and  this  brought  him,  after  a 
startled  instant,  close  enough  to  her  to  take  up  her  hand. 
She  let  him  have  it,  and,  in  mute,  solemn  reassurance,  he 
raised  it  to  his  lips,  saying  to  her  thus  more  things  than 
he  could  say  in  any  other  way;  which  yet,  just  after, 
when  he  hail  released  it  and  a motionless  pause  had  en- 
sued. didn’t  prevent  him  from  adding  three  words.  ” Oh, 
Nanda,  Nanda!” 

The  tone  of  them  made  her  again  extraordinarily  gentle. 

“ Don’t  ‘ try  ’ anything  then.  Take  everything  for  grant- 
ed.” 

He  had  turned  away  from  her  and  walked  mechani- 
cally, with  his  air  of  blind  emotion,  to  the  window,  where, 
for  a minute,  he  looked  out.  “ It  has  stopped  raiuing,” 
he  said  at  last;  “ it’s  going  to  brighten.” 

The  place  had  three  windows,  and  Nanda  went  to  the 
next.  “ Not  quite  vet— but  I think  it  will” 

Mitchy  soon  faced  hack  Into  the  room,  where,  after  a 
brief  hesitation,  he  moved,  as  quiet  ly — almost  as  cautious- 
ly— as  if  on  tiptoe,  to  the  seat  occupied  by  his  companion 
at  the  beginning  of  their  talk.  Here  he  sank  down, 
watching  thc  girl,  who  stood  awhile  longer  with  lrr  eyes 
on  the  garden.  “ You  want  me.  yon  say,  to  take  her  out 
of  the  Duchess’s  life;  but  where  am  I myself,  if  we  come 
to  that,  but  even  more  in  thc  Duchess’s  life  than  Aggie 
is?  I’m  in  it  by  my  contacts,  my  associations,  my  indif- 
ferences—all  my  acceptances,  knowledges,  amusements. 
I’m  in  it  by  my  cynicisms— those  that  circumstances  some- 
how from  the  first,  when  I began,  for  myself,  to  look. at 
life  and  the  world,  committed  me  to  and  steeped  me  in; 
I’m  in  it  by  a kind  of  desperation  that  I shouldn’t  have 
felt  perhaps  if  you  had  got  hold  of  me  sooner  with  just 
tii is  touch  with  which  you’ve  got  hold  of  me  to-day;  and 
I’m  in  it.  more  than  all— you’ll  yourself  admit— by  the 
very  fact  that  her  aunt  desires,  as  you  know,  much  more 
even  than  you  do,  to  bring  the  thing  about.  Tlien^  we 
should  be— the  Duchess  and  I— shoulder  to  shoulder! 

Nanda  heard  him,  motionless,  to  the  end,  taking:  also 
another  minute  to  turn  over  what  he  lmd  said.  “ What  is 
it  you  like  so  in  Lord  Petherton?”  she  asked  as  she  came 

t0“  My  dear  child,  if  you  could  only  tell  mel  It  would 
be  wouldn’t  it?— it  must  have  been— the  subject  of  some 
fairy-tale,  if  fairy-tales  were  made  now,  or,  better  still,  of 
some  Christmas  pantomime:  ‘The  Gnome  and  the 

G Narnia  appeared  to  try— not  with  much  success— to  see 
“ Do  you  find  Lord  Petherton  a Gnome? 

Mitchy  at  first,  for  all  reward,  ouly  glared  at  her. 
Charming,  Nanda— charming!” 

“ A man’s  giaut  enough  for  Lord  Petherton,  she  went 
I,  “Wlieii  Ilia  fortune’s  gigantic.  He  prejs  upou 

His  hands  in  iiis  pockets  and  his  legs  much  apart, 
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other  consciousness— put  on  his  cap.  “ Well  then,  shall 
that  hope,  between  us,  be  the  thing — V” 

“The  thing?” — she  just  wondered. 

"Why,  that  will  have  drawn  us  together— to  hold  us 
so,  you  know— this  afternoon.  I mean  the  secret  we 
spoke  of. 

She  put  out  to  him,  on  this,  thc  hand  he  had  taken  a 
few  minutes  before,  and  he  clasped  it  now,  only  with  the 
Dimness  it  seemed  to  give  and  to  ask  for.  “ Oh,  it  will 
do  for  that!”  she  said  as  they  went  out  together. 

[to  be  oomtimted.] 


Mitchv  sat  there  as  in  a posture  adapted  to  lier  sim- 
plicity. “ You’re  adorable.  You  don't.  But  it  u rather 

horrid,  isn't  it?"  he  presently  went  on. 

Her  momentary  silence  would  have  been  by  itself 
enough  of  an  answer.  " Nothing— of  all  you  speak  of, 
she  nevertheless  returned,  “will  matter  then  .Shell  so 
simplify  your  life.”  He  remained  just  as  lie  was,  only 
with  his  eyes  on  her;  and  meanwhile  she  had  turned 
again  to  her  window,  through  which  a faint  sun-streak 
began  to  glimmer  aud  play.  At  the  sight  of  it  site  opened 
the  casement  to  let  in  the  warm  freshness.  “The  ram 

,U  “You*  sny  you  want  me  to  save  her.  But  wlmt  you 
really  mean,"  Mitchy  resumed  from  the  sofa,  “ isu  t at  all 

""xailtlft  without  heeding  the  remark,  took  in  the  suu- 

shine  " It  w ill  be  charming  now  ill  the  garden. 

Her  friend  got  up,  found  Iiis  wonderful  crosslmrred 
ran  after  a glance,  on  a neighboring  chair,  and  with  it 
came  toward  her.  " Your  hope  is  that— as  I in  good 
enoimli  to  he  worlh  it— she’ll  save 

Niirnhi  looked  at  him  now.  “ She  will,  Mitchy— she 

Tlievslood  a moment  in  the  recovered  brightness.;  nflei 
which  be  muchauicully— us  with  thc  pressure  of  quite  an- 


ART  TREASURES  IN  NEW  YORK. 

Leaving  out  of  the  comparison  the  great  public  galler- 
ies and  museums  of  Europe  established  by  kings  and 
princes  and  nurtured  by  centuries  of  governmental  assist- 
ance, New  York  ranks  high  as  an  art  centre.  London  and 
Pans  alone  surpass  her  accumulation  of  works  of  art  in 
private  hands.  In  the  last  fifteen  years  the  increase  in 
™10qnm»tlty  nnd  TmIity  has  been  enormous.  In  1885, 
Mr.  8.  P Avery,  the  best  authority  on  the  subject,  listed 
eighty  collections  of  pictures,  averaging  $100,000  in  value. 
To-day  there  are  doubtless  three  times  as  many,  and 
half  a dozen  are  of  the  first  importance  in  merit  and  value, 
two,  at  least,  being  worth  a million  or  more.  Up  to  1885 
public  sales  of  pictures  in  this  city  had  netted  about  a 
million  and  a half,  while  since  that  time  the  American  Art 
Association  alone  has  disposed  of  over  seven  million  dol- 
lars’ worth,  sixty  to  sixty-five  per  cent,  of  which,  it  is 
estimated,  remained  in  the  city.  For  ten  years  past  the 
insurance  upon  the  pictures  shown  at  the  winter  art  exhi- 
bitions of  the  Union  League  Club  has  averaged  nearly  a 
million  dollars  annually. 

In  the  limits  of  this  article  it  is  impossible  to  do  justice 
to  the  public  galleries  of  pictures.  They  are  of  fur  too 
great  importance  ; and  only  such  works  as  great  merit, 
association,  or  cost  makes  especially  interesting  can  be  re- 
ferred to.  These  pictures  are  easy  of  access  by  the  pub- 
lic, and  it  seems  more  interesting  to  discuss  the  treasures 
of  art  principally  in  private  hands,  and  which  may  be  seen 
but  by  a limited  circle. 

The  portrait  of  the  artists’  friend,  Domer,  commonly 
called  “The Gilder,”  which  heads  Mr.  H.  O.  Havemeyer’s 
collection  of  eleven  Rembrandts,  is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able picture  in  the  city,  $100,000  having  beeu  offered  for 
it  and  refused  prior  to  its  present  ownership.  The  collec- 
tion of  Rembrandts  to  which  it  belongs  has  no  superior, 
if  any  equal,  outside  the  public  galleries  of  the  Old  World. 
Their  owner  has  hung  them  with  such  nice  appreciation 
of  their  quality  and  close  attention  to  light,  position,  and 
general  effect  as  to  draw  commendation  from  the  highest 
quarters.  “The  Gilder”  was  sold  to  Mr.  Havemeyer  by 
the  late  William  Schnus,  who  purchased  it  at  the  sale  of 
the  Due  de  Morny,  in  Paris,  for  $62,500.  The  duke  paid 
165,000  francs  for  it  in  1860. 

Another  splendid  Rembrandt  is  “The  Standard  Bearer,” 
recently  purchased  by  Mr.  George  J.  Gould  for  $75,000. 
This  picture,  which  is  known  as  “The  Sir  Joshua”  Rem- 
brandt, was  reproduced  and  described  in  Hakpkk’b 
Weekly  at  the  time  it  came  into  Mr.  Gould’s  possession. 

Two  noteworthy  portraits  by  Rembrandt  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  Metropolitan  Museum  by  Mr.  Marqunud. 
One,  which  cost  $40,000,  came  from  the  collection  of  Sir 
William  Knighton,  physician  to  George  IV.  It  is  a por- 
trait of  a man  wearing  a black  slouched  lint,  ami  is  signed 
and  dated  1665.  The  other,  a portrait  of  a burgomaster, 
was,  according  to  von  Bode,  painted  about  1640.  It  was 
purchased  in  1888  from  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne  for 
$25,000. 

The  portrait  of  the  “ Duke  of  Richmond  ” by  Vandyck, 
also  presented  to  the  Museum  by  Sir.  Marqunud.  probably 
approaches  if  not  equals  “ The  Gilder  ” in  value,  although, 
owing  to  the  fortunate  time  of  its  purchase,  the  price  paid 
was  less.  The  picture,  which  had  been  in  the  family  of 
Lord  Methuen,  the  owner,  for  nearly  two  hundred  years, 
had  an  established  place  among  the  ai  t treasures  of*  Eng- 
land in  the  last  century,  and  was  listed  in  the  art  publica- 
tions of  that  day.  In  1886  it  was  offered  to  the  National 
Gallery,  but  that  institution  had  overdrawn  its  resources 
to  buy  Rafael’s  “ Ansidei  Madonna,”  from  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough,  for  £72,000,  and  could  not  purchase.  No 
other  purchaser  was  at  hand,  and  Mr.  Marqunnd  secured  it 
for  something  over  $40,000 — a figure  thought  to  represent 
not  half  its  present  value. 

Another  very  cosily  picture  in  the  Museum  is  “ Hon- 
orable Henry  Fane  and  his  Guardians,”  by  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  which  was  presented  by  Mr.  Junius  S.  Morgan, 
of  London,  who  paid  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  $72,000 
for  it  in  1887. 

Another  interesting  Reynolds  hangs  in  the  Lenox 
Library.  It  is  a full-length  portrait  of  Mrs.  Billington,  a 
celebrated  singer  of  the  day,  and  represents  her  as  St. 
Cecilia  listening  to  the  music  of  angels.  Haydn,  the  com- 
poser, who  was  a friend  of  the  lady,  was  shown  this 
picture  by  Sir  Joshua  in  bis  studio.  “ Yes,”  he  said, 
ufter  examining  it,  “it  is  very  good,  but  you  have  made 
a mistake  : you  have  painted  Mrs.  Billington  listening  to 
the  angels,  whereas  they  should  be  listening  to  her.”  It 
was  exhibited  in  the  Royal  Academy  in  1790,  and  sold  to 
Colonel  Leuox  in  1848. 

Meissonier’s  famous  “ 1807  ” attracted  national  attention 
when  it  was  presented  to  the  Museum,  by  ex- Judge  Hil- 
ton ten  years  ago.  It  is  universally  conceded  to  be  the 
painter’s  masterpiece,  and  its  price  nt  the  Stewart  sale, 
$66,000,  has  never  been  surpassed  at  public  auction  in  this 
city.  In  the  Vanderbilt  gallery  is  another  Meissonier,  for 
which  Mr.  W.  ^ Vanderbilt  paid  $50,000,  under  interest- 
ing circumstances.  Mr.  Vanderbilt,  so  runs  the  generally 
accepted  story,  ouce  asked  the  painter  which  he  con- 
sidered his  best  work.  In  reply,  Meissonier  named  one 
called  “Information,  or  the  Captured  Peasant  before 
General  Dcsaix,”  and  bewailed  the  fact  that  it  was  in  Ger- 
man hands.  He  thought  it  too  good  for  such  association. 
Mr.  Vanderbilt,  to  gratify  the  artist's  patriotism,  opened 
negotiations  with  thc  owner,  Mr.  Meyer,  a bunker  of  Dres- 
den. who  asked  and  received  the  sum  named.  The  sub- 
ject is  an  incident  in  one  of  Napoleon’s  campaigns.  Mr. 
C.  P.  Huntington  has  a Meissonier,  “The  Lost  Game.” 
for  which  he  paid  $26,300,  at  the  James  H.  Stebbius  sale 
in  1889. 

“An  absolute  masterpiece.”  is  the  comment  of  Albert 
Wolff,  the  great  French  critic,  upon  “A  Dutch  Interior,” 
by  Pieter  de  Ilooghe,  now  owned  by  Mr. H.O.  Havemeyer. 
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represented  Rouleau  in  I lie  it  x nun  on  v the 

Masterpiece* >,tn  Parrs.tn 883 J«Go*d  at  the  sale 
Seeretan  sale.  It  was  P fon  ,n  Fcbruary  of  tins 

°f  Mr.  WjlliamH.  ..  getting  Sun  ” was  purchased  by 
year  for  *86.500.  . The  “"nmIe.  ..  Tbe  Oven," 

Mr.  Calvin  8.  . Rockefeller,  was  once  sold  for 

owned  by  Mr.  William  ■ ..T|,e  Entrance  to 

47,000  francs  at  a sale  In _b  innce.  pber  MiU(,ps 

.Fontainebleau  *9  ™”fwery  ™ia9  'hecn  made  very  famil- 
famous  picture,  I no  n<  , ^ w maIlv  engravings 


The  writer  lias  mw..  ... 

of  important  additions  to 
„ private  collection  "l  ich 
have  helped  to  place  t m 
the  front  rank.  He  is  J 
liberty  to  mention  but 
three  of  the  pictures  a Cor- 
recaio,  a Rembrandt,  and 

a Hals  The  Correggio  is 
•'  The  Myslic  Marriage  of 
St.  Catherine, ” one  ot  the 
two  unquestioned  replicas 
of  the  famous  picture  of 
the  same  name  now  in  the 
Louvre.  Tim  other  is  in 
the  Naples  Galleiy.  ™s 
striking  picture  is  univer 
sally  recognized  as  one  o 
the  masterpieces  of  the 
great  Italian  colons!.  It 
Shows  the  infant  Saviour 
seated  on  the  Virgins 
kntin  the  act  of  placing 
upon  the  finger  of  8t.  Cath 
erinc,  who  kneels  before 
Him,  the  ring  which  typ'_ 
ties  her  spiritual  marriage 
with  the  Church.  Its  size 
is  8x11  inches.  The  Rcm_ 
brandl,  "The  Death  of 
Lucreda,”  is  one  of  the  not- 
able works  of  the  master. 

It  was  painted  in  1664.  anil 
was  probably  one  of  the 
artist’s  last  works.  1 he 
figure  of  the  Roman  hero- 
ine is  displayed  life  size  at 
half-length.  The : face  is. 
turned  a trifle  to  the  right, 
and  thc  right  arm,  dagger 
in  hand,  is  fully  extended 
to  give  force  to  the  blow 
which  is  to  lical  her  in- 
jured liouor.  The  record  qf 
the  prices  obtained  for  this 
picture  shows  *''»  ranul  ad 
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uns  iibLn  •/ 

iur  by  many  engraving, 
and  etchings.  It  is  in  the 
Vanderbilt  gallery,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great 
price  brought  by  "The 
Angel  us,”  is  considered  by 
many  critics  a finer  work. 

Corot’s  pictures  are  very 
numerous,  by  far  the  most 
important  being  ” La  Haase 
des  Amours,"  now  owned 
by  Mr.  George  J.  Gould. 
This  picture  was  for  many 
years  die  gem  of  die  small 
l,ut  elegant  collection  of 
the  late  Charles  A.  Dana 
It  was  purchased  for  Sir. 
Gould  nt  die  sale  of  the 
Dana  pictures,  early  this 
year,  for  *36.000.  Other 
notable  works  by  Corot  are 
Woodland  Scene,  Jay 
Gould  wllfti™;  “be8 
Sorciers,  Mr.  I.  T.  Flttcli, 
,.r.  “ Dance  of  Nymphs 
Mrs.  James  A.  Bostwick; 

“ Lea  Pbcheiirs,  Mr._C«l- 
vin  S.  Brice;  and  Aue 
Bathers,”  Mrs. 

Bostwick.  A nolable  Diaz 
is  "La Promenade,  owned 

bv  Mr.  J.  P.  Morgan,  and 

the  forest  scenes  by  the 
same  artist,  owned  by  Mr 
Calvin  S.  Bnce-  are  impor 
taut  pictures.  Tl,e  Bj',n , 
of  die  Oise,”  one  of  Dnu 

guy’s  best  works,  is  own- 

ed  Mr  I.  T.  Fletcher.  It 
was  in  the  collection  of 

purclnisedT'lbe  sale  in 
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8^rSiego  of  Alcala  surpnsed  by  t.,e  Gm;rdiam'’  thc  S'lSiSf, 

LalgC„S{  !Z2  IK  " "-da  anywhere^is  special  » ^ subject  was  » hundred  years.  Vandyck. 

Two  picture*  by  whose  family  W«j 

St  Sitin'  ^U^V^te^utif  it  , d^nUrom 

— oof;,’r  ^ At!  ta**&  of  W r sub-  other  is  a oortralt  of  the  rfifiO  and  169- 


IslHliiii  WHHra 

An  old  legend  was  that  Si.  Diego,  the  almoner  of  the  *50J™The‘ y„,,cy  Farm,”  nve  in  the  city,  a small  one  m and  child.  condition.  Bo  f«  « Country,  ex 

,o  the  prayers  of  the  needy  ami tone  «**  » ““  which  was  presented  to  the  Museum  ^ “Jodge  HdW»  cept  cxceplionill  pictures,  and  display 

being  the  most  nolable  bailie  pictures  pioduced  through  w i ^ art  already  know”  b,  tl 

SuonceoftheFranco-Prussinnwar.  In  to tboflhew  “»“t‘on  o w besl  selected  and  most  rah 
masterpieces  the  artists,  themselves  soldiers,  have  paid  as  o 0f  otb 

lasting  tributes  to  their  comrades  in  arms  ci  ■ c preveuts  die  mention  oi 

"T’he  Approaching  Storm,  painted  by  Troyon  )n  185o-  .bitings  oHhe  highest  merit,  interfflt.  uaijficatie' 
is  one  of  his  chief  works,  many  critics  regarding  it  as  his  “2  still  otltera  til  at  excel  in  one  of  tbeseq  h 

greatest  effort.  It  was  ia  the  collection  of  Count  Daup.as  Boa1  of  .till  othera  u only  pictures  wl 

and  a.  the  sale  inlSflO  brought  130,000  francs.  After  pass-  T'm  effort  has  been  QoidiN0- 

ingtlirough  several  hands,  it  came  into  die  possession  of  ltB  in  aU  the  pom  Louts  1 u 


Tli in  miracle  la  me  »m»jeen  «i  e—  i; 
wkidi  is  nearly  eiirht  feet  square,  the  figures  being  life 

* Genuine  Murillos  arc  exceedingly  rare  ami  yalua- 

I„  18.VJ.  Ids  "Immaculate  Conception.”  now  in  lie 
ought  615,301)  francs  ut  the  sale  of  Marshal 


size, 
hie. 

Louvre,  br<n._. 

8°"'a  PeaMnl’Boy  eating  Soup,"  by  Velasquez,  is  also 
i.v  \tr  Curtis.  This  picture  was  in  tbe  royal  gal- 
lories 'at  Madrid,  and  was  given  by  Queen  Mima  Louisa  to 

,b' I ndlHrSr crowded  gallery  of  llie  Hislorieal  8i*iety 
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However  the  football  schedule  may  be  arranged 
for  next  year,  it  may,  I feel  sure,  at  least  be  put  down  for  a 
certainty  that  there  will  be  no  “three-cornered  league” 
formed  by  Harvard,  Yale,  and  Princeton.  It  is  not  at  all 
improbable,  though  by  no  means  definitely  determined 
upon,  that,  having  played  Univ.  of  Penn,  for  four  years  to 
the  exclusion  of  Princeton,  Harvard  may  now  wish  to 
play  Princeton  one  year,  'possibly  two.  Princeton  may 
reject  Harvard’s  overture  for  a single  game  or  for  two 
games,  in  her  desire  for  a three-year  arrangement  or  no- 
thing—in  which  case  there  will  more  than  likely  be  no 
Harvard-Princeton  game  in  ’99. 

Leagues,  in  my  opinion,  are  unnecessary  and  cumber- 
some. and  I think  Harvard  is  of  the  same  mind.  Indeed 
unless  I am  greatly  mistaken,  I believe  I see  in  the  whole- 
some, sportsmanly  attitude  of  Harvard  for  the  last  three 
years  an  aversion  to  entering  upon  agreements  and  join- 
ing leagues.  I expect  Harvard’s  captains  to  choose  their 
opponents,  but  to  treat  all  fairly.  At  all  events,  I very 
much  doubt  if  we  shall  see  a league,  of  either  tile  three 
or  four  c-irnered  variety.  We  have  no  need  for  them. 

The  chase  of  a championship  is  harmful  to  the  whole- 
someness  of  the  sport  and  a worry  to  every  one.  We  have 
put  aside  the  youthful  methods  of  our  adolescent  sporting 
days.  Colleges  arrange  games  nowadays  in  accordance 
with  natural,  healthful  rivalries,  irrespective  of  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  decide  the  strongest  team  in  America. 

TnE  adjustment  of  rivalrirs  among  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  and  Univ.  of  Penn,  has  always  been  a favorite 
theme  for  the  space-writer,  but  it  seems  a simple  question, 
after  all,  If  only  we  accept  certain  facts  without  prejudice. 
For  instance,  nothing,  of  course,  cau  come  between  the 
H&rvard-Yale  annual  game — that  is  paramount  to  each. 
The  friendliness  between  Yale  and  Princeton  is  of  such 
warmth,  and  the  tradition  of  their  annual  game  so  long 
standing,  that  I question  if  the  consent  of  either  could 
be  secured  for  an  arrangement  which  would  disturb  their 
annual  fixture.  New  arrangements  can  no-  be  made  with- 
out considering  those  already  in  existence — which  are,  to 


O.  D.  DALY, 
Hurvard’s  Quarter-back. 


B.  H.  D1BBLKE, 
Harvard’s  Captain  and  Hulf-bnck. 


wit,  Yale,  with  her  schedule  of  big  games  complete,  for 
the  day  of  more  than  two  such  in  one  season  has,  I be- 
lieve, passed ; Harvard  and  Princeton  each  with  one  big 
game  scheduled,  which  cannot  be  disturbed;  and  Univ. 
of  Penn,  with  her  Cornell  game. 


Many  “ ifb  ” have  been  employed  to  relieve  the  situa- 
tion of  its  embarrassments,  and  many  suggestions  offered; 
but  the  only  practical  solution  to  the  meeting  of  Harvard, 
Yale,  Princetou,  and  Univ.  of  Penn.,  I can  see  is  for  Har- 
vard 10  play  Princeton  and  Univ.  of  Penn,  alternate  years, 
and  Princeton  to  play  Univ.  of  Penn,  in  the  year  she  does 
not  play  Harvard.  , , , , 

For  instance,  on  that  basis— in  ’99  Yale  would  play 
Harvard  and  Princeton,  Harvard  would  play  la  e ana 
Princeton.  Princeton  would  play  Harvard  and  l ale,  ami 
Univ.  of  Penn,  plav  Cornell  and— Chicago  (let  me  suggest). 
In  19(X)  Yale’s  opponents  wopkl  be  unchanged,  but  Har- 
vard would  play  Yale  aud  Univ.  of  Penn.,  Princeton  play 
Yale  aud  Univ.  of  Penu.,  and  Univ.  of  Pen n.  play  Prince- 
ton, Harvard,  and  Cornell.  Thus  of  these  umvcrstties, 
each,  save  Univ.  of  Penn.,  would  have  its  two  games  ev- 
ery year  among  the  four  great  university  teams. 

That  old  and  oft-repeated  plan  which  prescribed  annual 
Harvard- Yale  and  Princeton-Univ.  of  Penn,  games,  Urn 
winners  and  losers  to  meet  subsequently  iu  a ‘‘champion- 
ship ” contest  is  a dead  issue. 

Such  an  arrangement  would  be  acceptable  neither  to  at 
least  three  of  the  universities  concerned  nor  to  sporls- 
men.  Harvard  and  Yale  would  reject  it  because  their 
game  would  thereby  be  made  of  secondary  importance  i 
the  college  season;  Yale  and  Princeton  would  reject  it 
because  of  a possible  interruption  of  their  annual  meeting, 
sportsmen  would  deplore  such  an  arrangernent  because  ot 
the  implied  exaltation  of  that  “championship  « ea- 
At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  desired  mootings  between 
these  four  be  as  frequent  us  may  lie,  but  the  development 
of  the  game  makes  annual  all-round  contests  imp 
The  plan  suggested  seems  the  only  feasible  one. 

And  so  perhaps— if  the  tendency  to  get  players  full- 


DIBBLEK  OF  HARVARD  GOING  AROUND  YALE’S  END  FOR  THIRTY-FIVE  YARDS. 


fledged  out  of  the  West,  and  to  be  over-generous  with 
privileges  to  athletes,  can  Ik  .‘becked  — we  may  all  be 
happy  yet. 

There  were  three  men  in  the  Harvard-Yale  game 
— Ely,  Hubbell,  and  Jaffray— whose  work  was  peculiarly 
commendable— and  I say  now  that  for  which  I had  no 
space  last  week.  To  have  continued  in  the  game  as  did 
Ely,  with  a splintered  rib,  required  an  amount  of  pluck 
entirely  incomprehensible  to  the  average  man.  In  the 
light  of  this,  his  work  behind  the  line,  especially  his  run, 
becomes  remarkable.  It  was  brave  work,  Quixotic  work, 
and  I hope  the  lad  will  suffer  none  of  the  consequences 
of  so  reckless  a performance. 

Hubbell  was  Yale’s  left  end,  and  perhaps  more  plays  were 
sent  his  way  than  any  other,  on  account  of  left  tackle  be- 
ing the  weak  place  in  the  line.  Many  gains  were  made  at 
these  places,  too,  but  had  not  Hubbell  done  the  work  of  a 
Trojau  that  end  of  the  line  would  have  crumbled  before 
the  vigorous  Harvard  assault.  Time  and  again  and  repeat- 
edly he  dived  into  Harvard’s  interference  as  it  swept  down 
upon  him,  and  while  he  rarely  completely  broke  it  up,  at 
least  he  materially  checked  the  runners’  gains. 

Jaffray’s  work  at  centre  was  thoroughly  first-class,  and 
remarkable,  therefore,  because  of  his  height,  six  feet  five 
inches,  and  the  very  ordinary  natural  aptitude  for  the 
game  lie  revealed  when  first  lie  came  out  to  try  for  the 
position.  I remember  him  two  or  three  years  ago,  a 
young  giant,  whose  physical  strength  was  enormous,  but 
who,  as  a prospective  centre,  seemed  hopeless  even  as  a 
possibility.  That  he  developed  the  class  of  football  he 
played  this  year  is  due  to  his  diligent  endeavors  and  to 
the  coaching  ability  and  painstaking  of  W.  II.  Lewis, 
Harvard’s  old  and  cleverest  centre.  Despite  his  six  feet 
five  inches,  his®w-d-m  did  not  get  “ under  him  ” in  either 
the  Univ.  of  Penn,  or  Harvard  game. 

A few  second  thoughts.— The  present  rule,  which 
permits  the  captain  to  call  a substitute  into  the  game  when- 
ever a player  is  tiring,  is  an  excellent  one  and  a great  im- 
provement on  the  old  rule,  which  required  that  a regular 
player  he  phvsically  incapacitated  before  retiring.  Under 
the  present  system  no  dishonest  faking  is  necessary,  and 
the  health  of  the  sport  is  the  better  subserved. 

It  is  a curious  coincidence  that  the  most  sensational 
four  runs  American  football  has  developed  each  brought 
victory,  and  all  were  made  against  Yale. 

The  greatest  and  the  first  was  in  1885,  by  Lamar,  the 


MALCOLM  DONALD, 
Harvard ’b  Tackle. 


W.  A.  BOAL, 
Harvard’s  Guard. 


Princeton  back,  who  ran  very  nearly  the  entire  length  of 
the  field  for  a touch-down.  The  next  two,  made  in  the 
same  game,  when  Harvard  defeated  Yale  in  1890  at 
Springfield,  were  by  Dudley  Dean,  who  ran  about  forty 
yards  to  a touch-down,  aud  Lee,  who  covered  about  thirty 
yards  to  Yale’s  goal  line. 


B.  C.  CHAMBERLIN,  F.  G.  BROWN, 

Yale's  Captain  nnd  Tackle.  Yale's  Guard. 


Arthur  Poe’s  run  this  year  was  the  fourth,  and  covered 
ninety  yards,  and  gave  Princeton  victory  over  Yale. 

Although  Wisconsin’s  manner  of  bringing  charges 
against  Chicago  University  was  deplorable,  and  cannot 
be  excused,  there  appears  to  be  sufficient  ground  for 
charging  Chicago  with  at  least  lax  enforcement  of  some 
rules  pertaining  to  the  eligibility  of  several  members  of 
her  eleven.  At  all  events,  there  is  cause  for  suspicion,  not 
perhaps  of  Chicago’s  honesty  but  of  her  vigilance. 

We  must  have  convincing  evidence  that  Cavanaugh 
and  Henry’s  playing  was  in  compliance  with  the  scholar- 
ship slandard  rule,  and  whether  or  not  Henry  did  not 
play  on  Michigan  last  year,  and  thereby  become  ineligible 
to  Chicago  this  year.  We  must  have  complete  exonera- 
tion of  the  Chicago  men  charged  of  professionalism  by 
Wisconsin,  or  their  dismissal  from  Chicago  teams.  We 
must  liear  from  Chicago  why  these  men  were  permitted 
to  represent  that  university,  if  their  playing  was  in  de- 
fiance of  accepted  rules.  We— by  which  I mean  the  world 
of  amateur  sport  generally— have  believed  in  Chicago’s 
good  intentions,  in  her  vigilance  nnd  honesty,  and  we 
cannot  withdraw  our  confidence  without  good  cause. 
But  the  exigencies  of  the  case  demand  that  Chicago  must 
clear  herself  of  these  charges,  and  show  cause  why  we 
should  not  withdraw  that  confidence. 

Besides  TnE  Chicago  Athletic  Association  there  is 
only  one  club  that  in  the  past  year  hits  manifested  any  in- 
terest whatever  in  track  and  field  athletics  in  the  Middle 
West;  and  that  one  is  the  Milwaukee  Athletic  Society, 
whose  members  have  given  a field  day  aud  an  in-door 
meet,  and  sent  oue  or  two  representatives  on  different  oc- 
casions to  games  held  in  Chicago. 

The  Chicago  A. A.,  however,  is  practically  the  whole 
thing  in  that  section,  and  has  drawn  into  its  lists  all  the 
really  high-class  material  that  can  be  induced  to  enter  club 
athletics.  This  has  stifled  competition.  The  Detroit 
Athletic  Club  intended  last  summer  to  once  more  enter 
the  field,  but  all  its  active  athletes  of  prominence  went 
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to  war  either  with  the  naval  reaerves  of  the  Michigan  Harvard  fifteen,  and  nojptm.  resulted;  In  78  »dj™  Yale 
brS  or  with  the  army.  The  D.A  C.  has  now  perhaps  yielded  I 
the  cleanest  athletic  spirit  of  any  club  west  of  the  Boston 
A A This  year  ithus  maintained  twoand  three  teams  in 

baseball  betrayed  a little  indication  of  waking  up  again 

hTwunis  (George  II.  Sheldon  is  in  tile  city),  and  has  been 
mum  active  in  football  than  ever  before,  with  a local 
interest  correspondingly  higher.  Its  tennis  h»ve  ***n 
clean  and  honest,  ami.  in  the  mam.  composed  of  sports- 
men. though  there  have  been  a few  exceptions.  There  is 
no  suggestion  of  the  money  taint  here,  however. 

Having  had  no  spack  PREVIOUSLY,  the  followlngsum- 
maries  are  printed  as  a matter  of  record,  and  for  the  inter- 
est of  alumni  throughout  the  country : 
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The  guards  - back  formation  was  employed,  and 
proved  an  occasionally  successful  method  of  advancing 
the  ball  through  the  mud,  but  Pennsylvania  showed  good 
generalship  by  making  Cornell’s  weak  ends  her  frequent 
point  of  attack,  anti  by  opening  her  general  play  niorr 
than  usual.  It  is  tine  Cornell  to  say  that  her  defence 
against  the  guards- back  formation  was  very  strong  and 


games, 
side  scoring. 


HARVARD-UNIT.  or  PENN.  GAME — CAMBRIDGE,  NOVEMBER  5,  '98. 

pHin*ylv«nU. 


Harvard 

Cochrane. 
Farkv  ... 
l)..iiHld  .. 

lionl  

J/itlrny 


Portion 

Left  end folwe" 

Goodman 
— Hare 


• l. 


Burnett . . 

Burden  .. 

I laugh  ton 

II  it  i lo  well 

Duly 

Dibbiee  . 

Warren  .. 

Reid 

Score— Harvard,  10;  P< 


..Left  tackle.... 
...  Left  guard  ... 

Centre 

..Right  guard  ... 
.Right  tackle... 

. . .Right  end 

. .Oiinrter-hnck  . 
.Left  half-back.. 


ed  the  point,  and  fifteen  were  played,  the  game  of  79 
, a draw  In  '80  elevens  were  definitely  adopted.  In 
•85  football  was  forbidden  at  Harvard;  in  '88  Harvard 
forfeited  the  game,  Ijecause  her  faculty  restricted  play 
to  New  England  subsequent  to  an  agreement  with  \ ale 

to  play  in  New  York.  In  95  and  98,  athletic  relations  , , ,.  ..  - . -- ** 

r severed  between  the  two  universities.  there  were  no  effective,  and  particularly  creditable  cons.denng  the  im- 
In  -07  ,ne  Kame  was  a tie,  at  Cambridge,  neither  possibility  of  getting  a firm  foothold.  Cornell’s  defensive 
K 6 work  most  of  the  time  was  good,  and  on  one  or  two  occa- 

sions incomparable,  as,  for  instance,  in  the  last  of  the 
second  half,  when  Univ.  of  Penn,  had  the  ball  on  Cor- 
nell's one-yard  line  and  lost  it  on  downs.  In  attacking 
power  Cornell  was  not  so  strong  as  Univ.  of  Penn.,  net- 
ther  in  conception  of  play  nor  in  its  execution.  She  ap 
peared  to  rely  too  much  on  a few  centre  plays.  She  neetle 
more  frequent  contact  with  teams  showing  a higher  grade 
of  offensive  work  than  those  usually  met  during  i he  prac- 
tice season— teams  that  will  teach  her  faster,  more  adroitly 
plauned  attack,  and  the  need  of  giving  runners  more 
vigorous  and  timely  support.  Cornell  would  find  some- 


1883—  Yale,  28;  Harvard,  2. 

1884—  Yale,  52;  Harvard,  0. 

1885—  No  game. 

1880— Yale.  29;  Harvard,  4. 

1887-  Yale.  17;  Harvard,  & 

1888-  No  game. 

1SS9- Yale.  6;  Harvard,  0. 
1S90— Harvard.  12;  Yale.  6- 


RECORD  HARVARD-TALE  GAMES. 

1891— Yale,  10;  Harvard,  0. 
1S92— Yale,  6;  Harvard.  0. 

1893—  Yale,  6:  Harvard,  0. 

1894—  Yale,  12;  Harvard,  4. 
1S96 — No  game. 

139G— No  game. 

1897— Yale,  0;  Harvard,  0. 
1S98— Harvard,  17 ; Yale,  0. 


Although  the  Univ.  of  Penn. -Cornell  game  in 
Philadelphia,  Thanksgiving  day,  may  scarcely  be  taken 


, llarriaon 
Coombs 
MrMahmi 
. (Jutland 


Right  half-back 
...Full-back. .. 

maylvatila,  0.  Touch-downs— Boal.  Missed 
goal  from  field— Cochrane,  Outland-  Goal  from  placed  kick— Burnett. 
Referee— Matthew  MeClnug,  Jr.,  of  hellish.  I'mplre-Paul  Daehlel  of 
Annapolis  Llneemen-Holden  of  Hsrvartl  end  Do  Silver  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Time-keeper— Wood,  Boeton  A.  A.  Time  of  halves-SO  mill- 
a tea.  Attendance,  90,000. 

Average  weight— rash-line,  Harvard,  184  lbs.;  Pennsylvania,  1S2  lbs. 
Average  weight— centre  and  guards,  Hurvard,  204  lbs  ; I’ennsylvanla, 
190  lbs.  Average  weight— three  backs,  Harvard,  167  lb*. ; Pennsyl- 
vania, 166  lbs.  Average  weight— team,  Hnrvard,  17.5  lbs. ; Pennsyl- 
vania, Average  age  eleven— Harvard,  20}f  years;  Pennsylvania, 

21\  years. 

RECORD  HARYARD-PENNSYLVANIA  (JAMES. 


as  criterion  of  either  team’s  ’98  football  development,  thing  of  this  kind  in  a game  with  West  Point  or  Chicago 
none  the  less  the  score  (13-6)  serves  fairly  well  as  an  in-  Uuiversity;  and  site  needs  such  work  between  her  earlv- 
” Carnett  dicutor  of  the  comparative  strength  of  the  two  elevens,  season  game  with  Princeton,  when  the  latter  has  hardly 
Hedges  tj,OUgi,  I rejilly  think  yet  another  touch  down,  making  a got  together,  and  her  final  contest  with  Univ.  of  Peuu. 
Gardiner  gcore  of  8ny  woym  ra0re  truly  represent  Univ.  of 

Penn.’s  superiority.  The  t>ines  were  well  matched  on  the  defensive, 

And  the  course  of  the  game  and  the  manner  of  the  except_for  theends,  where  Cornell  was  weaker,  but 

scoring  served  also  to  emphasize  the  unevenness  of  " 

Univ.  of  Penn,  that  this  year  has  so  neutralized  work 
of  the  team  which  was  excellent.  There  is  no  escaping 
the  judgmeut  that  this  year’s  Univ.  of  Penn,  eleven  is 
the  poorest  one  I have  seen  from  that  university  since 
’93,  aud  one  of  the  most  unevenly  developed  ones  Univ. 
of  Penn,  has  turned  out  since  '90.  It  is  utterly  surpris- 
ing a team  so  skilled  in  other  department  should  be  so 
miserably  weak  in  the  kicking  department.  Not  alone 


the  offensive  Univ.  of  Penn.’s  forwards  were  into  tiie 
game  more  than  Cornell’s.  At  quarter,  G.  Young  handled 
the  ball  the  more  cleanly,  and  was  of  the  greater  service 
in  the  back  field.  He  made  one  costly  blunder  in  not 
dropping  on  the  ball  that  lime  near  Pennsylvania’s  goal 
line,  when  there  was  some  dispute  as  to  its  l>eing  in  play, 
and  Univ.  of  Penn,  got  it.  Gardiner  passed  the  bidl  poor 
ly,  and  Overtield  considerably  increased  the  punting  trou 
bles  of  Ijoi  h Hare  and  Outland.  In  punting  Cornell  had 
in  punting,  but  particularly  and  disastrously  so  in  the  considerably  the  better  of  it  (her  kicking  must  huve 
handling  of  opponents’  kicks.  gained  twice  ns  many  yards  as  did  Univ.  of  Penn. ’s).  and 

in  handling  kicks  showed  more  judgment  and  skill  than 


1886 — Harvard,  28;  Penn.,  0. 
1987— Harvard,  *2 ; Penn.,  a 
188S -Harvard,  28;  Penn..  0. 
1S89— Harvard,  Pena.,  0. 
1893— Harvard,  26;  Penn.,  4. 


1894—  Penn.,  18;  Harvard,  4. 

1895—  Penn.,  17;  Harvard,  14. 

1896—  Penn.,  8;  Harvard,  6. 

1897—  Penn.,  15;  Harvard,  6 

1898—  Harvard,  10;  Penn.,  0. 


LB— PRINCETON  GAME— PRINCETON,  NOVKMRKR  12,  '98 


Prim- 


Palmer 

Geer  

CrowdI* 

Mill# 

Bool  b 

Edwards  . . . 
Hillebrnnd  . 

P.* 

Duticnn 

Hutchinson. 
Beardsley ... 

Black 

Kafor 

WBeeler. 


Portion*. 

— Led  end 

Led  tarkle. . . 

. . . Left  guard  — 

Centre...... 

. Right  guard. . . 
..Right  tackle... 

...Right  end 

. .Qnarter-back  . . 

. Left  half-back  . 


Brown 

Cutten 

. . Marshall 
Chamberlin 

Coy 

. De  SaiiUes 

Ely 

. ..  Dnrrton 
. Townsend 
. . Benjamin 


Right  half-back 

Ayrei  . V.V. Fall-back McBride 

Score— Princeton,  6 ; Yale,  0.  Tonch-down— Poe-  Goal  from  loach- 
down— Ayres  Mlsaed  gonl  from  place— Chamberlin,  Wheeler.  Ref- 
eree—Wr  1 1;  1 1 ting  ton  of  Harvard.  Umpire— Dashiel  of  Lehigh.  Lines- 
men—Francis  of  Yale,  and  Bovalrd  of  Princeton.  Time  of  halves— 85 
minutes.  A ttundaoce— 15,000. 

Average  weight— rush-line,  Princeton,  188  lbs. ; Yule,  182  lb*.  Aver- 
age weight— centre  and  guards,  Princeton,  221  lbs.  ; Yale,  189  Iba. 
Average  weight— three  hacks,  Princeton,  169  lbs. ; Yale,  177  lbs.  Aver- 
age weight- eleven,  Princeton,  178  lbs.  ; Yale,  178  lbs.  Average  age 
— Prlnceion,  22  year* ; Yale,  21  years. 

Twenty-one  games  have  been  played  since  1877,  Princeton  winning 
the  championship  seven  timeB,  and  Yale  eleven  times.  Three  times 
the  games  were  ties ; detailed  summaries  follow. 

RECORD  Y ALE— PRINCETON  GAMES. 

1877— Neither  side  scored. 

1978—  Princeton,  1 goal ; Yale,  none. 

1879— Game  resulted  in  a tie,  but  Princetou  won  the  championship 
by  defeating  Harvard. 

18S0 — Game  was  a tie,  Princeton  holding  the  championship. 

1881—  Game  was  a lie,  but  Yale  won  the  championship  by  defeating 
Harvard. 

1882—  Yale,  2 goals;  Princeton,  none. 

1883—  Yale,  6 ; Princeton,  0. 

1884—  Game  was  unfinished  on  account  of  darkness,  and  no  cham- 
pionship wan  awarded. 

188ft — Princeton,  6 ; Yale,  5. 

1886—  Game  was  unfinished  on 
ship  awarded. 

1887—  Yale,  12  ; Princeton,  0. 

1888—  Yale,  10  ; Princeton,  0. 

18'9— Princeton,  10;  Yale,  0. 

1890—  Yale,  32  ; Princelou,  0 

1891—  Yale,  19;  Princeton,  o 

1892—  Yale.  12:  Princeton.  « 


Cornell  gained  yards  and  yards  because  Univ. 
of  Penn.’s  backs  were  rarely  under  the  ball.  Three 
times  out  of  four  the  hall  struck  the  ground,  bounced, 
and  rolled  along  before  the  Univ.  of  Penn.’s  back  se- 
cured it,  and  usually  was  thereupon  tackled.  Univ.  of 
Penn. ’9  success  against  the  Indians,  who  are  particular- 
ly weak  in  the  open-field  game,  and  against  other  teams 
not  so  strong,  in  running  Outland  back  on  these  occa- 
sions, appears  to  have  made  a habit  of  this  manner 
of  receiving  punted  balls.  If  so,  it  was  acquired  curi- 
ously and  in  defiance  of  the  teachings  of  up-to-date  foot- 
ball. Were  this  criticism  applicable  only  to  Univ.  of 
Penn.’s  work  on  Thanksgiving  day,  when  rain  mid  snow 
made  the  worst  playing-field  of  the  season,  explanations 
would  be  easily  forth-coming,  but  the  same  weakness  was 
apparent  against  Harvard  at  Cambridge,  when  the  day  was 
clear  and  the  field  in  excellent  condition  Only,  at  Cam- 
bridge it  told  more  seriously  because  the  speed  of  the 
Harvard  ends  never  gave  the  Univ.  of  Penn,  back  a chance 
to  run  after  he  had  fallen  on  the  rolling  ball. 

Pennsylvania’s  poor  handling  of  opponents’  punts 
has  been  surprising  enough,  but  her  weakness  in  actual 
kicking  is  even  more  so.  It  is  truly  astonishing  that  the 
uninterrupted  practice  of  a long  season  should  not  have 
developed  a more  dependable  and  more  skilful  punter 
than  Hare.  To  continually  employ  a player  so  unfitted 
for  the  work  was  misuse  of  one  of  the  I jest  guards  and 
most  trustworthy  line-buckers  we  have  ever  seen.  It  is 
difficult  to  understand  why  another  man  or  several  others 
were  not  drilled  and  drilled  and  drilled,  until  the  team 
had  one  whose  kicking  would  be  helpful,  at  least  in  a de- 
gree, rather  than  so  often  actually  menacing.  IIow  very 
weak  Pennsylvania  was  in  this  department  may  be  judged 
by  use  of  Hare  in  the  Cornel!  game,  when  a bad  ankle 
really  incapacitated  him  from  doing  even  the  little  of 
his  best.  That  more  scoring  by  Cornell  did  not  result  on 
that  account  is  a tribute  to  Hare  as  a game  and  deter- 
mined player.  Outland’s  efforts  at  punting  were  some 


Univ.  of  Penn.  Cornell’s  ends  were  not  called  upon  for 
a great  deal  of  work  under  Uuiv.  of  Penn's  kicks.  Hare, 
McCracken,  Outland,  and  Coombs  did  the  ground  gaining 
for  Univ.  of  Penn.,  not  forgetting  a fifteen-yard  end  run 
by  Carnett,  and  Lueder,  Starbuck,  and  C.  Young  did  the 
major  portion  of  it  for  Cornell,  with  Reed  and  Sweetland 
showing  prominently  in  the  line. 

Cornell  had  the  wind  and  storm  on  her  back  in  the 
first  half,  aud  made  the  most  of  her  opportunity,  punt- 
ing repeatedly,  and  gaining  ground  because  of  Univ.  of 
Penn.’s  weakness  already  alluded  to.  When  Cornell  tried 
Univ.  of  Penn.’s  line,  she  found  the  small  and  uncertain 
gains  not  worth  the  outlay,  so  after  a time  in  the  first 
naif  she  kicked  nlmost  invariably.  Univ.  of  Penn  tried 
to  counterbalance  the  wenkuess  in  kicking  by  rushing, 
and  though  her  success  was  not  continuous,  it  was  fre- 
quent. It  might  perhaps  have  counterbalanced  weak 
handling  of  kicks  alone,  but  the  added  fumbling  was  too 
great  a handicap.  Having  worked  the  ball  along  for  a 
way,  she  was  sure  to  lose  it  on  a fumble,  and  to  have 
Cornell  kick  it  back. 

So  it  came  about  that  most  of  the  play  in  the  first 
half  was  in  Penn.’s  territory,  or  the  middle  of  the  field. 
There  came  a time,  after  about  twenty  minutes  of  play, 
when  one  of  those  kicks  which  had  been  allowed  to 
bounce  and  roll  was  fumbled  by  Penn.,  and  straightway 
Cornell  secured  the  ball  on  Penn.’s  5-yard  line.  G.  Young’s 
failure  to  drop  on  the  ball  when  it  came  back  from  the 
centre  gave  the  ball  to  Penn.,  whose  short  low  kick  gave 
it  to  Cornell  again  on  Penn.’s  20-yard  line.  Here  Lueder 
aud  Starbuck  made  two  of  the  cleanest  gains  Cornell 
scored  in  the  game,  and  the  ball  was  again  on  Penn  's 
3-vard  line,  where  Cornell  lost  it  on  downs.  Hare  punted 
low  and  straight  into  Cornell,  and  Sweetland  fell  on  the 
ball  for  Cornell’s  only  tou^h  down.  G.  Young  beauti- 
fully kicked  a difficult  goal. 

Univ.  of  Penn,  had  the  wind  at  her  back  in  the  second 


. . . w half,  aud  proceeded  to  ru9h  the  ball  down  the  field  to  (’or- 

improvement,  and  suggested  possibilities  under  persistent  nell’s  twenty-yard  line,  from  where  Outland,  bv  a preitv 
coaching  and  long  practice,  but  at  present  liis  best  en-  end  run,  carried  it  for  a touch-down  and  goal.  Not  many 


account  of  darkties*.  No  chnmpion- 

1893— Princeton,  6;  Yale,  0. 
1*94  —Yale,  24;  Princeton,  0. 
1895— Yale,  20;  Priuceton,  10. 
1^96  - Princeton,  24 ; Yale.  6. 

! '-7  - Yale,  6;  Princeton,  o. 
.898 -Princeton,  6;  Yale.  o. 


Harvard. 

Ci>chrane 

Farley 

Donald 

Eaton 

Boal 

•laftray 

Burnett 

Barden  

Hnaghton ..... 

Hallo  we  1 1 Right  end 

Daly Quarter-back 

Dihlilec  . . Left  half-inn  k 


...Left  end Htibbell 

. . Left  tackle Stillman 

Left  guard Brown 

....  Centre Cutten 

• Right  guard Marshall 

. Right  tackle Chatulierlln,  ('apt. 

Eddy 

. . . Srhwcppe 

Kiy 

Durst oti 

Dudley 


. . .Right  half-back. 
. Full-back 


Kd.lv 


Reid ..Full-back f Townsend 

i Me  lit  hie 

Score— Harvard,  17;  Yale,  0 Touch-down*  — R.-hl  («\,  lMd.i.-e, 
Goal*  from  touch-down— Hiiughton  (2).  Mi**ed  goal  from  touch-down 
— Hanghton.  Missed  goal  from  place—  Ilnughton,  Chamberlin.  Ref- 
eree—McCInng  of  lyehigh.  Umpire—  Dashiel  of  Annapolis.  Lines- 
men— Thompson  of  Harvard,  and  Francis  of  Yule.  Time-keeper 

Wood,  B.A.A.  Time  of  halves—  30  minutes.  Attendance 17  imhi. 

Average  weight— rush-line.  Harvard,  18t  lbs. ; Yule,  182  lbs.  Aver- 
age weight— centre  ami  guards,  ifaivard,  204  Ilia.;  Yale,  ivy  p,.,. 
Average  weight — three  hacks,  Harvard,  167  lbs. ; Yale,  177  |h*.  Aver- 
age weight— team.  Harvard.  175  lbs.  ; Yale,  178  lbs.  Average  am* 
eleven — Harvard,  2**J<  years;  Yale,  21  years. 

In  the  Harvard -Yai,f.  football  series,  begun  in 
1*75.  New  Haven.  November  13.  fifteen  men  on  ?i  side 
Harvard  w..n  in  1»T5  (Vale  being  greatly  handicapped 
by  playing  und«  r rules  to  which  she  was  imaceustonn  «1) 
in  W.  Arthur  Cumnock  captain,  aud  in  ’IIS,  |J.  Jf. 
hlee  captain  In  ’7»i  teams  were  composed  of  eleven  men 
f«d-  the  li r>t  time.  In  77  Yale  wished  to  plilV  eleven  and 


deavors  do  not  raise  the  standard  of  Pennsylvania's  kick- 
ing to  mediocrity.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  Penn- 
sylvania hud  entered  upon  her  season’s  work  in  deliberate 
acceptance  of  this  weakness  a9  an  irremediable  evil, 
and  in  the  confidence  that  her  attacking  power  would 
more  than  counterbalance.  But  no  season  ever  60  clearly 
demonstrated  the  fatality  of  depending  on  unusual  strength 
in  one  direction  to  make  amends  for  actual  weakness  in 
another.  The  triumph  of  the  evenly  developed  team  has 
been  complete,  and  amply  illustrated  in  Harvard’s  brill- 
iant successes  and  in  Princeton’s  victory  over  Yale.  Had 
Univ.  of  Penn.’s  kicking  department — by  which  I mean 
handling  of  opponents’  kicks  as  well  as  own  punting — 
been  even  passably  fair,  iustead  of  inexcusably  poor,  con- 
fidence in  that  attacking  power  might  have  been  some- 
what justified  by  a better  showing  in  the  Chicago,  and 
again,  later,  in  the  Harvard  games.  The  same  comment 
would  perhaps  be  pertinent  to  the  Cornell  game,  except 
that  it  seetns  hardly  fair  to  look  closely  into  the  work  of 
any  team  playing  in  driving  snow  and  over  the  sea  of 
mud  and  water  which  covered  Frankliu  Field. 

Considering  tiif.  conditions  of  field  and  day,  each 
eleven  played  as  near  its  best  form  as  could  be  expected. 
It  was  a slow  game,  made  doubly  trying  to  the  players 
by  the  cold  wind  which  blew  down  the  field,  and  small 
wonder  fumbling  changed  possession  of  the  ball  so  fre- 
quently. As  1 have  said,  however,  there  was  ample  op- 
portunity to  judge  the  comparative  merits  of  the  teams. 
It.  w as  very  loose  football,  as  might  l>e  expected,  sharp 
Starting  and  prompt  seizure  of  opportunities  being,  of 
course,  out  of  all  question.  The  runner  who  kept  on  his 
feel  at  all  was  lucky.  On  occasions  when  the  play  resolved 
itself  into  one  of  mere  push,  success  was  ns  apt  to  go  to 
one  side  as  to  the  other.  In  plays,  however,  where  more 
of  football  knowing  and  skilful  execution  were  possible, 
success  much  more  frequently  went  to  Univ.  or  IVnn 
Wherever  the  condition  of  the  field  at  all  permitted  of  it 
l n iv.  of  Icon.  invariably  g„t  the  "jump "on  Cornell’, 
and  excelled  her  m the  character,  variety,  and  execution 
Of  plays.  Though  not  having  the  actual  figures  before 
I’!'!:,1  S/"'VM  V.H  to  «»v  Univ.  of  Penn,  must  have 

came  three  tunes  as  many  yards  rushing 


minutes  later, when  Cornell  had  been  driven  to  her  fifteen- 
yard  line — a short  punt  was  caught  by  lledges.who  made 
the  second  touch-down.  For  the  balance  of  the  half,  pos- 
session of  the  ball  kept  almost  constantly  changing.  I niv. 
of  Penn,  rushing,  and  Cornell  kicking.  And  thus  the 
game  ended,  fittingly,  a fumble  giving  Univ.  of  Penn,  the 
ball  on  Cornell’s  ten-yard  line. 

CSIV.  OK  PENN.— CORNELL  GAME,  PHILADELPHIA,  NOV.  24,  1 8i*8. 

' ’ . I in  * M 


McMahon  . 


. Left  end  — 


Heiigenbcrg I**ft  tackle 

Iliire Left  guard 

Vl‘7?cli' '■ Centre 

MoC  loakejr ...  t 

McCracken Right  guard 

Carnett Right  tackle 

Hedge* Right  end 

Gardiner Qtiar  ter-hnek  — 

Outland Left  half-hack... 

Coomb* Right  half  back... 

Fnl welt  Full  back 


,.c  Ym 


.) 


..  |Vrkm« 

Sc.ne  Pennsylvania,  12;  Cornell,  6.  Touch  - downc-O'''1""^ 
Hedge*,  Sweetland.  Goals  from  touch-down* — Outland  (2),  G.  li'iing- 
Referee  — W.  A.  McCInng,  Lehigh.  Umpire  — P.  DariiM,  "* 
Linesmen— Harrison  of  Pennsylvania,  and  Morrieuii  <>t  "r 
well.  Timer— W.  H.  Lewie,  Harvard.  Time  of  hnlve*-35  minim**- 
Attendance— 16,000.  . 

Average  weight— rush-line,  Univ.  of  Penn.,1S2  lb*.;  Cornell.  1*  * 

Average  weight— centre  and  guards,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  190  lb*.;  1 ’ 

iss  lb*.  Average  weight— three  back*,  Univ.  of  Penm,  166 

" ,‘,i  lb*.  Average  weight— team,  Univ.  of  Penn..  174  lb*.;  < j/* 

21  ^ year*;  Cornell, * * 


Average  age  elevei 


The  frightful  condition  of  the  field,  the  benumbing^ 


the  ball  : 


null. 


"RIDERS  OF  MANY  LANDS. 


mosphere,  and  t lie  storm  combined  to  make  it  u <*11'  ‘ 
utmost  severity  on  the  players,  the  hardest  in  my  n'(". 
lection.  Any  individual  error  was  excusable,  and  >" 
teams  are  to  be  congratulated  on  their  determined.  l)|lJ'.  ' 
work  under  sueh  conditions.  Despite  the  strain  to  w 1 ‘ 
the  tempers  of  the  men  must,  have  been  subjected, 
game  was  clean  and  the  players  sportsmanly  from  th'* 
ginning  to  the  ending.  Such  a record  on  such  a field 
Meets  great  credit  upon  the  elevens.  Caspar  W h|1NK  * 


By  General  Theodore  Ayrault  Dodge.-Wlth  Drawings  by  Remington. - 8vo,  Cloth,  $4  OO.-Harper  & Brothers. 
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“X  BAYARD." 

Such  honor  won  he  by  such  simple  nrt  — 
Only  to  be  brave,  and  kind,  nnd  true  ’■ 

So  did  the  right ; until  his  whole  soul 
grew 

Wise,  with  that  wisest  wisdom  of  the  heart. 
For  liis  whole  land  he  stood— not  for  a parti 
Nor  to  a parly  his  high  service  due;  ' 
So  builded  ever  better  than  they  knew 
Who  made  their  statecraft  but  a party's 
chart.  1 

So  led  his  country  on  that  higher  plane 
Of  peace,  that  is  the  future  of  the  world 
That  Saxon  freemen  saw  in  him  again 
-Where'er  America  her  flag  unfurled, 
Humanity,  that  marks  the  gentleman, 
And  kinship  claimed  with  this  Ameri- 
can. F.  J s. 

EMILIO  AGUINALDO. 

As  Intkrvikw  with  tiik  I’kksidkst  OK  THK 
Philippine  Republic  in  his  Residence  at 
Malolos,  Province  ok  Bulacan. 

Sunday,  September  18,  18U8. 

VVnEN  I alighted  from  the  truiu,  which 
leaves  Manila  at  0 o’clock  a m.,  1 made 
straight  for  the  palace  for  my  appointed 
interview  with  Emilio  Aguinaldo,  elected 
President  by  the  Filipinos.  1 was  received 
with  all  possible  courtesies  by  an  Indian  in 
terpreter,  and  was  told  that  Don  Emilio  was 
i ust  dressing  to  receive  me.  After  a half- 
hour’s  more  or  less  interesting  conversa- 
tion with  the  interpreter  Aguinaldo  appear- 
ed on  the  scene,  without  any  ceremonies, 
and  I was  presented  to  him  by  his  polite 
private  secretary,  who  speaks  English  fluent- 
ly aU(l  pleasantly.  Having  exchanged  the 
common  civilities  of  the  day.  a lively  con- 
versation started,  and  I learned  the  follow- 
ing facts: 

Aguinaldo  was  born  on  the  22d  day  of 
March,  1809.  at  Cavite  Viejo,  and  his  educa- 
tion was  such  as  the  schools  of  the  little 
country  town  were  able  to  provide,  and  his 
life  was  spent  in  business  to  bis  twenty 
fifth  year,  when  he  was  elected  Mayor  of 
Cavite.  On  the  20th  of  August,  1896,  the 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Cavite  reported 
to  Manila  that  everything  was  quiet  in  Ca- 
vitfe,  and  no  insurgents  to  be  found  any- 
where. Aguinaldo,  on  his  way  home  on  the 
day  after,  the  21st  of  August,  1896.  heard 
that  a warrant  had  been  issued  for  his  own 
arrest  on  the  charge  of  siding  with  the  in- 
surrectionists. Instead  of  going  home  he 
gathered  twenty  of  his  fiiends  around  him 
and  waited  for  the  arrival  of  the  warrant. 
On  the  22d  a captain  of  the  civil  guard 
and  two  sergeants  appeared  to  arrest  him, 
and  were  promptly  killed  by  Aguinaldo  and 
his  friends.  This  started  the  revolution. 
Aguinaldo  asserts  that  before  his  arrest  had 
been  ordered — that  is,  before  the  21st  of 
August,  1896 — he  never  had  even  dreamed 
about  joining  the  insurgents;  but  in  view  of 
the  unjust  accusation  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  be  one,  and  even  to  accept  the  leadership 
of  the  movement  to  free  his  uative  country 
from  Spanish  tyranny  and  injustice.  On  the 
26th  of  August  the  news  of  his  adventure 
was  over  all  the  islands,  and  beacon  lights 
on  top  of  all  the  hills  and  mountains  of  the 
country  gave  proof  that  the  Filipinos  were 
ready  to  join  Aguinaldo  and  accept  him  as  a 
leader  of  the  insurrection.  On  the  1st  of 
September,  1896,  the  first  success  of  the  Fili- 
pinos was  the  taking  of  the  little  town  of 
Jmoz,  with  a few  rifles  and  2000  rounds  of 
ammunition,  against  thirty -seven  Spanish  I 
civil  guards. 

He  gave  the  following  three  reasons  for  j 
the  outbreak  of  the  insurrection: 

1.  The  misdemeanor  of  the  priests.  (Span 
ish,  of  course.) 

2.  Spanish  laws  giving  all  the  liberties  to 
Spanish  subjects  and  restraining  the  Fili- 
pinos in  every  possible  way. 

3.  The  occupation  of  civilian  offices  by  i 
Spanish  officers  instead  of  natives. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  first  reason,  he  re- 
lated this  story : 

A priest  had  an  eye  on  the  good  looking 
daughter  of  a native.  lie  put  himself  in 
correspondence  with  the  civil  guards,  whom 
he  bribed,  and  had  the  father  of  the  girl  ar- 
rested on  political  charges  He  then  took  : 
possession  of  the  girl,  the  house,  and  the  for- 
tune of  her  parents;  in  other  words,  he  had 
them  confiscated,  and  divided  the  spoils  with 
the  civil  guards  The  prisoner  was  put  on  [ 
board  of  a transport  and  exiled  to  some  Span- 
ish island  in  the  Atlantic,  where  he  was  put 
at  hard  labor,  and  where  lie  soon  after  died. 

Doctors,  lawyers,  edueateil  men  of  all  de- 
scriptions, even  women,  have  been  similarly 
dealt  with,  and  Aguinaldo  asserts  that  even 
now  Spain  holds  over  3000  such  prisoners. 

In  revenge  the  insurgents  have  locked  up 
all  the  Spanish  priests  in  the  country,  and 
hold  them  ready  for  exchange.  Eight  thou- 
sand prisoners,  soldiers  and  priests,  are  kept  | 
by  the  Filipinos  to  day,  scattered  through 
twenty-two  provinces  of  the  islands. 

On  the  24th  of  December,  1897,  a peace 
was  established  between  Aguinaldo  and  the 
Spanish,  under  the  conditions  that  the  priests 
leave  the  country,  that  civil  offices  be  given 
to  the  natives,  and  that  Aguinaldo  should  re- 
ceive $800,000  and  leave  the  country  with 
. forty  of  his  followers.  Aguinaldo  got.  $400,- 
000  in  Houg-kong,  hilt  the  rest  of  the  con- 
ditions were  never  carried  out.  so  the  trouble 
started  again,  until  the  Spanish -American 
war  broke  out  and  Dewey  took  Cavite. 

The  feelings  of  the  insurgents 
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f ™er|icai,s, llre  often  misrepresented.  To- 

alTover  M.  S “ Stro"g  friend'y  current  for  us 
fl  it  At,C°""  y'  an,i  Agninnldo  I, opes 
nit  not  American  protection  but  nm.exa- 
Jinn  may  i*  t|le  fate  of  lhe  phiii  ine 
“Il<1  tkat  there  may  be  no  more  Fill, 
pinos  but  Americans.  He  thinks  it  may  not 
bntP°nSf8t'b  C aclll.eTC  lllis  result  immediately, 
vl, a,  cerUl!"  l,lP8e  of  time,  say  two 
yenis;  Ins  heart  is  for  an  absolute  Filipino 

hmhuTn’  "!th."UUn7  foreign  influences, 

“ ! bett8r  Jodgment,  lie  says,  favors  an- 
nexntion  bo  at  least  his  private  secretary 
expressed  himself,  but  lie  does  not  like  to  be 
referred  to  thus  in  his  official  quality. 

. As  ttn,  incident  of  interest,  1 will  tell  this  i 
in  conclusion;  Last  Friday  four  Spanish 
pnsoners  whom  Aguinaldo  has  in  his  ser- 
vice, tried  to  poison  him  by  putting  arsenic 
m his  food.  They  were  caught  in  the  act, 
and  only  escaped  lynching  through  Agui- 
naldo  s prompt  protection  and  pardon.  This 
story  practically  ended  our  interview.  Agui- 
nnldo  was  kind  enough  to  present  me  with 
his  photograph  and  autograph,  nnd  gave  me 
in  charge  of  his  private  secretary,  who  took 
ine  to  his  own  home  and  entertained  me  de- 
ight fully.  Aguinaldo  begged  me  to  excuse 
him  for  not  himself  asking  me  to  lunch,  but 
explained  that  lie  was  too  poor  to  indulge  in 
even  so  slight  a hospitality,  and  asked  me 
to  accept  his  secretary’s  invitation. 

When  I left  the  place  1 noticed  an  im- 
mense crowd  of  peasants  gathered  in  the 
court-yard  and  in  front  of  the  palace.  My 
host  explained  to  me  that  this  was  a daily 
occurrence,  through  the  desire  of  the  people 
to  see  their  new  president. 

W.  A.  Harper, 

Captain  nnd  Quartermaster,  2d  Brigade,  2d  Division, 

8tn  Army  Corps. 
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Adviceto  Mothers.— M ks. Winslow's  Soothing 
Syrup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  lhe  sums,  allays  all  pain, 


RAISED  TO  HEALTH. 

More  infants  have  been  nourished  with 
Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  than 
by  all  other  so  - called  infant  foods  combined. 
Thousands  of  mothers  testify  to  its 
merit.— Mrfr.] 

FUNKIA  OP  JAPAN. 

On,  the  odd,  gracefully  confused,  luxurious,  and 
beaming  flowers  of  Japanese  Flora!  and  the  perfumes, 
so  strangely  subtle,  exhaled  from  their  golden  heart! 
Where  is  the  fashionable  lady,  anxious  for  a rare  es- 
sence, who  did  not  dream  of  these  perfumes  scattered 
under  too-distant  climes?  The  subtle  inventor,  L. 
LKGKAND,ofthe“OKiZA”  Perfumery  has  just  realized 
fne  problem  in  creating  for  your  delicate  taste  the 
“Fcnkia  of  Japan”  perfumes,  extracted  from  the 
exotic  flower,  and  whose  untold  scent  joins  to  an  ex- 
quisite sweetness  the  permeation  of  extreme  fragrancy. 
—[Adz.]  __________ 

Bitters  that  benefit  mind  and  body:  Abbott’s— The 
Original  Angostura — build  up  wasted  tissue, bright- 
en up  the  mental,  and  make  new  men  and  women. — 

1 Adz:.] 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 

Pears’ 

To  keep  the  skin  clean 
is  to  wash  the  excretions 
from  it  off;  the  skin  takes 
care  of  itself  inside,  if  not 
blocked  outside. 

To  wash  it  often  and 
clean,  without  doing  any 
sort  of  violence  to  it,  re- 
quires a most  gentle  soap, 
a soap  with  no  free  al 
kali  in  it. 

Pears’,  the  soap  that 
clears  but  not  excoriates, 

All  sorts  of  stores  sell  it,  especially 
druggists;  all  sorts  of  people  use  it. 


'TcHRISTMAS  PRESENT  what  would  be  more) 
acceptable,' 
than  a 

Poco 
Camera' 


MIXTURE 

FOR 

ristmas! 

this  jar,  containing  a poun 
of  Yale  Mixture,  will  prove 
as  acceptable  a Christmas  present  as  any- 
thing you  can  make  or  buy  for  a man  who  smokes.  It  is  really  a very  attractive 
and  permanently  useful  ornament— for  the  library  — den-  or  student's  room.  The 
cover  is  made  to  hold  sponge  ( or  apple),  to  keep  the  tobacco  always  moist  and  in 
perfect  smoking  condition.  Every  one  knows  how  good  Yale  Mixture  is.  There 
is  nothing  better  — it  smokes  cool,  sweet,  does  not  bite  the  tongue,  and  is  fragrant 
and  pleasant  in  the  house. 

t u should  encourage  Pipe-smoking  — as  it  is  economical!  You  can 
.LclQlCS  buy  this  jar  (400  pipefuls  in  it)  at  any  first-class  Tobacco  store  for 
$2.00.  400  cigars  would  cost  $60.00.  Pure,  natural  tobacco  like  “ Y ale/'  smoked 
in  a pipe,  is  the  best  smoke  of  all,  and  never  fails  to  satisfy! 


aKe  A Memo 

When  you  need  a pencil  be  sure^ 
and  get  a Dixon. 

Dixon’s 

American  Graphite 

Pencils 

are  made  for  every  use  mentlonable— 
over  700 styles;  30,000,000  made  yearly. 
Acknowledged  as  best  the  world  over. 

Joseph  Dixon  Crucible  Co., 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  j 


Why  it  Falls  Off,  Tur 

Grey, and  the  Remedy.  By  Prof.HARLEY  PARKER. 

A.  N.  LONG  & CO.,  1013  Arch  St.,  Philn.,  Pa. 
"Every  one  should  read  this  little  book.”— Atheiueum. 


Every  Owner  of  a Suburban  Place  needs 

THE  COUNTRY  GENTLEMAN 

Published  Weekly.  $2  to  Jan.  1, 1900. 
Send  for  Samples. 

LUTHER  TUCKER  & SON,  Albany, N.  Y. 


THE  CELEBRATED 

SOKMER 

Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest  - Grade  Pianos. 

Contlon.— The  buj-ine  pehhcwill  please  not  con- 
found  the  genuine  SOHMER  Pmno  with  one 
similar- sounding  name  of  a cheap  gratie. 

Our  name  spells- 

S O H-M  E F? 

New  York  SOHMER  BUILDING 

Warerooms  FIM  ^ve'» 
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‘ 1 % of  articles  in  the  j>  jjc,^  I ? 

I % the  latest  enterpr.se  of  The  . mum 
§ S Century  ’ throws  into  MV  , 

1 shade  nearly  everything  that  ^ t 

A.  0 has  been  done  in  the  past-  4 / 

ns  nas  tft  :«u.  American  War  are  jb  rv 


r^S"L-=““ 

under  his  command. 


The  naval  battles 

SSM  r^r^no^n  TW6une. 


^S32KE^ 


REAR-ADMIRAL  SCHLEY, 

ties  of  ihe  operations  of  the  Flying  Squadron, 
and  the  part  taken  by  the  Brooklyn. 


rear-admiral  SAMPSON,  immense  _New  York  l noune. 

the  century 

A mbL wmizz.  \ vTk  . • r „on0rc  rpintint?  to  the  Spanish  .sl,  / 


7S  on  the  Civil  War.  The  series  begins  with  6* 

S CAPTAIN  SIGSBEE’S  y 
0 PERSONAL  NARRATIVE  & 

. m „ 11  1 IMII  I!  er . 


I I_4  I\4^v/  1 * ■ 

£ OF  THE  “ MAINE.’ 

& The  December  (Christmas)  number  of  The  Century  con- 

r ^^""nthe^numberbegins 


CAPTAIN  SIGSBEE, 

Who  tells  the  full  .tory  of  the  deemictton  of 
the  Main*  in  the  harbor  of  Havana. 

' .x 


CAPTAIN  TAYLOR, 

Who  tells  of  the  fight  with  Cervera’s  ships  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  Indiana. 


V-fWv  J 

CAPTAIN  EVANS, 

Who  describes  the  part  taken  in  the  Santiago 


Dor,  uiuiuwmg  — 

LIEUT.  HOBSON’S  STORY  w 
OF  THE  “MERRIMAC,” 

to  be  complete  in  three  numbers  of  The  ^TURYr-^the 
onlv  full  and  authoritative  narrative  of  Lieut.  . 

thrilling  adventures  in  connection  with  the  sinking  , 

ZlrriLc  This  will  be  published  in  three  parts : first  the  „ 

\ origin  of 'the  plan  and  the  preparations  for  ite  execuno^  ^ 

4 down  to  the  recall  from  the  first  attempt ; ^ond  a thniling  r. 

account  of  the  manoeuver,  the  explosion  of  the  coll  > 

^ the  capture  of  the  party  by  Admiral  Cervera ; thud  he  in-  m 
£ teresting  story  of  the  captivity  of  the  Mcrnmac  survtvors.  y 
U Captain  Sigsbee  and  Lieutenant  Hobson  f. 

Will  Write  for  Ho  Other  Magazine.  . 

THE  destruction  of 
f CERVERA  S FLEET 

Will  be  described  by 

Rear-Admiral  Sampson, 

Rear-Admiral  Schley, 

Commodore  Philip, 

Captain  Evans,  Captain  Taylor, 
Lieut.=Com.  Wainwright. 
k GENERAL  NAVAL  OPERATIONS 

Will  be  described  by  , 

'%  Captain  A.  T.  Mahan,  Captain  Crown-  . 
^ inshieid,  and  others, 

f-j  “THE  WORK  OF  THE  ARMY,”  $ 

0 By  GENERAL  WHEELER 

£ j and  others,  will  be  announced  later. 


LIEUTENANT  HOBSON, 


& 


COMMODORE  PHILIP, 

Who  narrates  the  experiences  of  the  Texas , 
of  which  lie  was  in  command. 


This  scries  is  only  one  of  a great  number  of  striking  features  which  The 
Century  will  prim  in  the  new  volume  just  beginning. 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS 

cembcr  (Christmas)  number— the  most  brilliant  Christmas  number  ever 
issued  — will  receive  a copy  of  the  November  number  free,  and  bo  begin 
the  volume  and  all  the  serials,  if  they  will  mention  this  paper  on  sub- 
scribing. Remit  $4.00  by  check,  money-order,  or  express-order  to 


v % 

f I 

| 

6* 

" (9 


LIEUT.-COM.  WAINWRIGHT, 

Who  presents  the  picturesque  operauons 
Gloucester. 


ribes  the  part  taken  in  the  bantiago  s'-‘  “-""a-  

battle  by  the  Iowa.  ^ mr 

THE  CENTURY  CO.,  UNION  SQUARE,  EW  YORK. 
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THE  WEST  INDIES. 

[Special  Correspondence  op  “Harper’s  Weekly.”] 
WHAT  IS  THE  MATTER  WITH  JAMAICA? 

It  is  very  hard  to  say.  Nobody  who  has  written  about 
Jamaica  tells  us.  No  commission  has  ever  been  able 
to  find  out.  Every  one  is  ready  to  deplore  in  general 
terms  the  prevailing  "depression,"  but  not  a soul  win 
specify  a reasonable  cause  for  woe.  They  complain  of 
"neglect”  by  England  and  of  the  stupidity  of  the  local 
government,  and  ask  for  impossible  privileges  from  the 
one  and  seek  an  impossible  perfection  in  the  other.  As 
a matter  of  fact,  no  colony  has  received,  in  proportion  to 
what  it  has  given,  so  much  as  Jamaica  from  the  mother- 
country,  while  its  records  are  dignified  by  the  names  of  as 
many  able  and  successful  Governors  ns  any  other  depend- 
ency of  Britain  can  show.  What  class  is  it  that  is  suf- 
fering? Not  the  black  agricultural  population.  This 
island  is  their  paradise.  Nor  the  wage-earning  blacks. 
They  are  admittedly  a prosperous  and  contented  class. 
Nor  is  it  the  small  commercial  community,  nor  the  large 
traders,  for  every  one  acknowledges,  and  trade  returns  af- 
firm it,  that  business  is  thriving.  Is  it,  then,  the  large 
white  estate  owners  who  are  in  such  distress?  Assuredly 
not,  for  their  exports  are  this  year  as  high  as  they  were 
fifteen  years  ago 

The  trouble,  I am  myself  inclined  to  think,  is  mainly 
sentimental.  Jamaica  has  kept  on  repeating  lo  the  world 
for  years  that  England  "neglects"  her,  England  has  got 
tired  of  being  grumbled  at  without  reason,  and  English- 
men have  given  up  coming  out  here. 

There  is  not  much  in  the  history  of  Jamaica  to  com- 
mend it  to  British  sympathy,  or  to  invite  popular  affection. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  enough  for  a special  advocate  to  ap- 
peal to  sentiment  and  "romanticism”  by  calling  up  the 
pictures  of  the  aged  Columbus’s  triumph  and  suffering; 
of  Port  Royal  crowded  with  the  victorious  fleets  of  Penn, 
Venables,  Camperdown,  and  Jarvis,  and  their  French  and 
Spanish  prizes.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  arouse  admiration  for 
the  natural  charms  of  so  exquisitely  beautiful  an  island 
— the  “summer  isle  of  Eden  in  its  purple  sphere  of  sea.” 

But  when  the  sentimentalist  has  said  all  this  and  more, 
what  does  it  all  amount  to,  and  when  laid  side  by  side  with 
the  lurid  realities  of  Jamaican  history,  how  the  colors  in  his 
rosy  pictures  sicken  and  pale!  In  the  records  of  the  Gem 
of  the  Antilles,  though  glittering  at  times  with  guilty 
gold,  and  sumptuously  illuminated  with  the  trophies  and 
triumphs  of  piratical  atrocities,  are  records  of  blood  and 
fire,  of  human  wickedness  and  natural  catastrophe. 

English  history  connects  not  only  the  glories  of  Rodney 
with  Jamaica,  but  also  the  reverses  of  Benbow.  Popular 
knowledge  " at  home  ” does  not  extend  so  far  as  the  beau- 
ties and  resources  of  this  wonderful  island,  but  only  to  its 
misfortunes  and  its  troubles  with  slaves.  Tradition  pre- 
serves nothing  much  to  its  credit,  but  the  stories  of  Paul 
Jones  and  Three- fingered  Jack,  of  wicked  Mrs.  Palmer 
and  the  hunting  of  maroons  with  blood -hounds,  are  vague- 
ly current  as  Jamaican  legends,  more  or  less  authentic. 

But  though  not  bound  to  the  " mother- country” — a 
phrase  pathetically  inappropriate  to  a colony  that  has 
only  one  European  in  it  to  every  hundred  aud  odd  colored 
inhabitants — by  any  ties  that  call  forth  affectionate  admi- 
ration, Jamaica  has  a claim  upon  England  for  its  com- 
passion and  its  special  protection.  None  of  our  colonies 
has  been  struck  so  hard  and  so  often  by  the  "slings  and 
arrows  of  outrageous  fortune,"  nor  more  undeservedly. 

In  1834  slavery  was  abolished  "by  act  of  Parliament,” 
and  widespread  ruin  enveloped  Jamaica.  The  six  mill- 
ions sterling  paid  to  the  slave-owners,  many  of  them  liv- 
ing in  princely  style,  as  compensation  for  the  destruction 
of  their  slave  property  and  total  loss  of  income,  only  ac- 
centuated the  misery. 

In  times  of  prosperity  money  had  been  easily  bor- 
rowed and  the  interest  as  easily  paid,  but  now  ruin 
overshadowed  the  planters,  the  borrowed  capital  bad  to 
be  repaid,  mortgages  cleared,  and  very  little  of  the  six 
millions  remained  with  those  for  whose  benefit  it 
had  been  voted,  for  it  only  sufficed  to  meet  the  liabilities 
incurred  in  the  earlier  days  of  improvident  luxury.  Im- 
mense estates  lapsed  into  waste  land — “ruinate,”  as  the 
pathetic  technical  term  is — and  wild  vegetation  re-entered 
into  possession  of  the  broad  acres  which  a century  of 
slave  labor  had  conquered  from  it.  It  had  beeu  hoped 
that  the  freed  negro  would  continue  to  work,  but  un- 
fortunately the  "nobility”  which  other  races  see  in 
“ work  for  work’s  sake  ” does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  negro  vision.  He  only  works  for  others  under  com- 
pulsion. So,  having  obtained  his  freedom,  he  squatted 
on  his  late  master’s  estate  and  was  idle.  Food  was  in 
abundance  around  him,  and  he  needed  little  more.  An 
so  it  is  to-day.  The  curse  of  a great  nomadic  negro  pop- 
ulation refusing  to  undertake  regular  agricultural  laboi 
lies  like  a black  cloud  blight  upon  the  beautiful  isIhik  . 
and  until  that  curse  is  raised  by  strong  and  well-en  forcer 
vagrancy  acts  the  prosperity  which  is  Jamaica  s natural 
right  is  impossible.  The  population  to-day  is  a V 
800,000,  and  out  of  these  only  one  in  a hundred  is  white. 
Five  hundred  thousand  are  pure  blacks,  and  in  some  in- 
land districts  they  are,  at  this  very  day,  moraUy  ietr o- 
grading  towards  aboriginal  savagery.  I he  obeali- 
is  a power  in  the  land,  and  voudooisma  re  hgion  ‘ 

mony  as  an  institution  lias  been  abandoned,  near  y 
black  being  of  "illegitimate”  birth,  and  except  that  He 
has  acquired  some  of  the  "peculiarities  of ' C,V1  . . ,ri 

the  freed  negro  is  to-day  very  little  better  than  the  At 
can  of  the  Congo.  . . Knot* 

Without  abundant  manual  labor  agriculture  (the  basis 
of  West  Indian  prosperity)  is  impossible  In  the  snmne 
islands  of  Trinidad  and  in  Demerara  the  pameismade 
good  the  devastation  that  followed  the..h“ri^nfrom 
emancipation  by  importing  abundant  coolie  1 ^ f™ ” 
India.  But  in  Jamaica  many  of  the  best  »f  thesuga 
estates  have  reverted  so  far  into  "'!lder°®ss  1)reauin#r 
the  cost  of  their  recovery  equal  to  that  of  1 uea  g 

new  ground  altogether.  For  close  upon  the _1 ee  s to 
emancipation  came  free  trade  and  Jamaica  sugar,  I Uhert 

protected  by  the  duties  on  tl.e  fore.gn  pr«iuct  reemveo 

a second  blow  while  staggering  under  the  t u t am  aht 
simultaneously  will,  free  trade,  ^et-rOTt  sugar  appearea 
upon  the  scene.  Combination  might  ha  . . 

ation.  but  the  opportunity  was  allowed  to  go  b> , and  n 
without  substantial  practical  assistance  fiom  Great  Bnt 

aim  either  in  the  donation  of  differential  duties  SUUe 
aided  coolie  immigration,  or  some  other  violation  ot  JJr 


AGUINALDO'S  LAUNCH  ON  THE  RIVER,  SURROUNDED  BY  NATIVE  CRAFT. 


THE  LATEST  PORTRAIT  OP  PRESIDENT  AGUINALDO. 


FEAST  GIVEN  BY  THE  TOWN  OF  FERNANDO  TO  AGUINALDO,  WHO  18  SEEN  IN  THE  WINDOW 
' ‘ ‘ BETWEEN  TWO  AMERICAN  LADIES. 

THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  PHILIPPINE  REPUBLIC. — [See  Paoi  118“.] 
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i9h  trade 

S^iiant  ought  to  be  seems  to  have  slipped  out 

Jamaica?  As  a matter  of  We9t  Indies,  "rote, 

ris.  the  lending  authority  ll)e  immense  depression 

only  last  year.  N"‘*  *UDS“|J“cl|  a„d  in  spite  of  the  series 
in  the  value  of  us  ataP'<-  . al  ac  verity  through  which 

of  economic  changes  o texcep i 01  natively  pro  sperous 

il  has  passed,  Jamaica  is  sti 1 iJJJ » c V ,t  anytlung  is 

condition  as  compared  « * j k )n  iate  years  of  fresh 

.neina.ter  with  the. sandhis  tliehca^  ^ y d 

English  blood  and  the  ““J  lutless  and  spiritless  dis^ 
whites.”  The  Jamaican  is  ol Engliahm»n  and 
pnsilion  as  compared  with  ® ' iflcellt  colony  is  the  fact 
written  large  all  ov  some  large  scheme  for  eu- 

thal  energy  is  wanting.  ) o go  s0  readily  to  Canada 
counting  the  class  f ^ Jamaica  would  forge  ahead 
the  Cape,  or  Ceylon,  I slavery  return.  But  with 

again  and  the  palmy  > negro  will  not.  and  very 

free  labor,  as  1 lmve  sa  d “e  he  necd.  More- 

naturally,  do  more  manual  lab  ^ ^ yery  Ufge  vagrant 

over,  tbere  is  the  r?"’P  , he  island,  doing  no  sort  of  work 

class,  who  wander  about  ' the  ■ ism  . ^ the  pl,int„ilniis 
whatever,  but  subsisting  J there  has  to  be  taken 

of  the  industrious.  And  e go, 000  black  men 

into  consideration  the  fact  l a i]ling  l0  absent 

are  small  land-owners,  and  therefore  ^ perfurin 

themselves  from  their  own  hoi  S|owi  transplanting, 
for  others’  crops  the  open . , wj,en  their  own  little 
or  picking  just  at  the  “.‘ta1  « >'  “ » ™30*n.  N„w  these 
crops  require  Prec™'J , re(]uce  the  amount  of  labor 
three  causes  combine  i>ut  |n  spice  of  all  tins, 

iocompSt  amon^  while  ^ £ 

^dyc0omoelhn'gnthe  vagabond  to  earn  his  living,  there 
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tility  of  soil, there  » no  rea»nwwi^  ^ ,d  hear  in 

and  American  energy  matter  with  Jamaica, 

the  future  any  moie  0,,enings  for  the  investment  of 
Meanwhile  there  a,e  ^ a9  to  Jamaicas  bank 

capital,  and  if  the  no  reason  why  this 

ruptcy  ” could  bo  corrected,  there*  ^ & ^ 
exquisite  island  8^(’  '‘j  d,  0f  Americans  mid  English, 
the  winterhome  of  thousaud  popularity,  and  a perpcl- 

auili,gXJnrmttteinCvePstorsinPJamaica. 

A NERVY  CORRESPONDENT. 

The  readers  of  Weekly  who^avc^^cen^. 

interested  in  this  description  of  tl  e me  ^ best 

one  of  them,  Mr.  John  F.  Bass,  to  aeo^.^  fmm  & ,eU 

wuitten°bytCienerairtHaie,  U.  ^ Ckilorad^q 

SvtgCa  rmmar^of  tSe  worit  of  the  troops  of  that  State 
in  the  operations  against  Manila.  welj  Ue  attacit 

“ Several  of  the  correspondents ^ toiioweu  ^ ^ ^ 

quite  closely,  but  the  only  <m  al  lea8t  in  0ur 

actually  in  the  first  line  . Weekly,  who  was 

brigade,  was  Mr.  Bass  of  "“lug  ’us  „n  the 

very  enterprising : and  net  y,  £ wfthhis  kodak- 

firet  flring-lme  and  taking  P'  he  becan,e  so  cnlliusi- 
: ‘on  the  tun,  so  to  speak.  alJd  were  advancing  by 

altirnate  rushes  up  the  beach,  that  he;  in  c°^jJ|g0u!dy 

; — 

back.” 
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The  boy  or  girl  seeking  opportunities 
to  achieve  honorable  success  in  lire 
will  find  much  that  is  suggestive,  in- 
spiring and  helpful  in  the  articles  by 
successful  men  and  women  written 
for  the  1899  volume  of 


Hunter 

Baltimore 


10  YEARS  OLD. 
CH,  FINE  FLAVOR. 


-ip  following  five  contributions  to  the  new  volume  serve 
character  and  value  of  The  Companion  from  week  to  we 
a handful  out  of  more  than  200  articles  and  stories  by 
fished  of  living  writers  to  appear  in  the  52  issues  ot  i«99- 

Hon.  James  Bryce,  M P.  Art  Students  in  New  York, 

David  Bispham.  Editor  and  Contributors, 
ortundies  for  Young  Explorers,  Sir  Clements  Markham. 

NEW  SUBSCRIBERS  receive*  The  Companion  every  weekfKWn^tl 
subscriplinn  until  January,  wo.  ,Thtli0^5lte5?corner'in  the  house-  will, The  beaulll 
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ONEITA  KNITTING  MILLS, 


Bills  of  Exchange  bought 
nd  sold.  Cable  Transfers 
d Europe  and  South  A f rica. 
Commercial  and  T ravellers’ 
otters  of  Credit.  Collec- 
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jiPi  Transparent  as  crystal.  The  perfect  o 
cleansing  properties  and  absolute  jl 
p purity,  as  well  as  the  refined  and  deli-  w 
■ cate  perfume  of  this  toilet  soap,  have  '*1 
placed  it  at  the  apex  of  all. 

SOLD  UNIVERSALLY.  SAMPLE  CAKE  lb  CENTS. 

MU LM  ENS  & KROPrf.  U.  S.  AGENTS.  NEW  YORK 
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Box  11  59.  Scranton,  wa  r 

HARPER'S  CATALOOIJE 

.roughly  revived  and  clasrilieJ.  W‘ 
tn  am-  address  on  receipt  oi 


, DELICACY  iHKifi 

Minced  chicken. highly  I 
1 seu^oned  with  Mexican! 
spiees.and  wrapped  in  com 1 ! 
' IiunKs.  Unique, delightful 

Il  Al  ^mcers.or 'Apt wnd can 
mailed  for  10c  in  stamps 
Booklet  sen!  on  request  J 


A MOST  VALUABLE  AND 
SUITABLE  PRESENT.  THE 

INESTIMABLE  BLESSING 
OF  SIGHT.  AVOID  SPEC- 
TACLES. HEADACHE  AMD 
SURGICAL  OPERATION. 

READ  ILLUSTRATED 
TREATISE  ON  THE  EYE. 
PAMPHLET  MAILED  FREE. 
THE  IDEAL  COMPANY. 
239  BROADWAY,  N.  Y. 


KsUblLW 


Decker’ 


I«TRIVMPH  of 


AMERICAN  INDV5TRY 


Europe  offers  nothing  fit 


iner,  no  more  desirable 
contents  or  handsomer  bottle,  than  is  found  in 


An  American  product  that  excels 
all  foreign  makes  in  true  excel- 
lence, purity  and  healthfulness. 
Connoisseurs  admit  its  superiority. 
Has  no  equal  in  perfect  distillation, 
fruity  flavor,  deliciousness. 

Digestive,  Nutritive,  Sedative. 

Tlio  EAGLE  BRAND  is  to  be  found 
at  tlie  best  cafes,  clubs  and  private 
sideboards,  everywhere. 

A case  of  twelve  assorted  bottles  of 
I EAGLE  LIQUEURS  makes  an  ele- 
gant Christmas  Gift.  If  your  dealer 
cannot  supply  you  write  to  us  for 
Illustrated  Booklet  and  Prices. 

Eagle  Liqueur  Distilleries, 

Rbeinstrom  Bros.,  Distillers  and  Exporters, 
933-955 Martin  St.  and  934-954  E.  Front  St.. 
Hitt  Cincinnati,  Oitio. 


Dkochbbb  3, 1898. 
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Lithia 
Water 

Nerve  Tonic, 

Anti- 

Dyspeptic, 

and 

Restorative. 
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Hunter  McCuire,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Profess'er  of  Clinical  Surgery , 
University  College  of  Medicine , Richmond , Va. , says  : 

“ RllFITAI  n I I TUI  a WATTD  lins  very  marked  adaptation  in  diseases  of 
UUrr/llAJ  lalini/V  TTMl  Ltl  the  Digestive  organs.  In  that  condition  espe- 
cially known  as  Nervous  Dyspepsia,  frequently  caused  by  over  mental  labor,  it  will  be  found 
highly  efficacious.  It  has  never  failed  me  as  a powerful  nerve  tonic  when  I have  prescribed 
it  as  such,  producing  a decided  calming  effect  in  men  and  women  whose  broken  down 
nervous  system  had  kept  them  in  perpetual  motion,  who  could  not  sleep  and  who  could  not  rest. 

I sometimes  think  it  must  contain  hypophosphites  of  lime  and  soda.  It  acts  as  that 
compound  does— as  a tonic  and  alterative.” 

Dr.  Harvey  L.  Byrd,  of  Baltimore , President  and  Professor  of  Obstetrics  and  Diseases 
of  IV omen  and  Children  in  the  Baltimore  Medical  College , formerly  Professor  of  Practical 
Medicine , etc. : 

“ Rlimin  I ITUm  U/ATFD  »8  *n  admirable  general  tonic  and  restora- 
uvirnLU  Llimn  itHI cn  tive,  increasing  the  appetite,  promoting 
digestion,  and  invigorating  the  general  health.  It  is  powerfully  anti-acid  and 
especially  efficacious  in  acid  dyspepsia.  It  is  strongly  commended  to  a very  large  class 
of  sufferers  by  a peculiar  power  as  a nerve  tonic  and  exhilarant,  which  makes  it  exceed- 
ingly valuable  where  there  is  nothing  lo  contra-indicate  its  use,  in  all  cases  where  nervOUS 
depression  is  a symptom.” 

Dr.  J.  Allison  Hodges,  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Clinical  Professor  of  Nervous 
and  Mental  Diseases,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  l Ta. 

**  R I IF  FA  I II  I I Tlflll  WaTCD  possesses  decided  nerve  tonic  and  restorative 

* >*»LU  IaI  Inin  nfll  ILlf  properties,  and  is  an  efficient  remedy  in  a wide  ] 
range  of  Nervous  Disorders.  In  all  of  the  many  cases  of  Nervous  Indigestion  and 
Neurasthenia  in  which  I have  prescribed  it,  it  has  proved  highly  beneficial.  j 

“I  would  especially  mention  the  case  of  a sufferer  from  Nervous  Indigestion,  who  after  i 
visitiiig  most  of  the  noted  health  resorts,  both  in  this  country  and  Europe,  without  material 
benefit  from  any,  received  decided  and  permanent  benefit  from  this  water.” 

sold  by  Druggists  and  Grocers  generally.  It  is  an  un- 
doubted, positive  remedy  for  many  of  the  most  serious  and 
most  common  ills  that  afflict  mankind.  An  illustrated  book  can  be  procured  on  request,  containing  the  testimony 
of  the  most  famous  physicians  of  this  country  and  Europe,  as  to  the  wonderful  power  of  Buffalo  Lithia  Watkk 

in  Gout.  Itlit-iiniiUiMiii,  Itrlghl’n  DIhvhm-,  Gravel.  Indite*- »tlon.  Nervous  XervouH 

Exhaustion,  Malaria,  Alcoholism.  Eczema  and  Blood  Disorder*,  Disease*  of  Women,  etc. 

Send  for  the  book  and  judge  for  yourself.  Address 


Buffalo  Lithia  Water 


PROPRIETOR,  BUFFALO  LITHIA  SPRINCS,  VIRGINIA. 


WHITE  a 
0 LABEL  " 
SOUP* 


An  Exquisite  blending  of  flaxorwith 
strength.  The  best  that  money  and 
experience  can  produce.  At  Grocers, 
20  varieties  readv  for  use  without 
dilution.  5 varielfe^  concentrated 
Our  Booklet  explains,  free. 

ARMOUR  PACKING  CO. 


emington 

Standard  Typewriter. 


WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  & BENEDICT, 

327  Broadway,  New  Y ork,  N.  Y. 


Picturesque 

Sicily 


By  WlI.UAM  Agnew  PaTON.  Illus- 
trated from  Photographs.  Crown 
8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental,  Uncut 
Sn^nr^ririn  Ppfl^  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  $2  50.  Edi- 

opci  ilci  mu  r ei Hon  dc  Luxe on  special  papcr,  Un. 

cut  Edges  and  Gilt  Top,  bound 
in  Gray  Paper  with  Cloth  back 
and  paper  label.  Only  ioo  copies 
printed,  of  which  50  are  for  sale. 
$15  00. 


New  Series  No.  37. 

See  ■erS-sCysar') 

That 
Hole? 

Thai,  is  for  inserting  a pointed  instrument  to  oject  the 
pen  from  the  holder,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  from  How- 
id*  back  on  the  pen  and  soilm*  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt  of  return  postage.  Ask  for 

Verllcul  IVo.  37. 


Spencerian  Pen  Company 

450  Broome  Street, 

Digitize 


vumpuny 

Je^Iorfc. 


Picturesque  Sicily,”  can  be  pronounced  . 
one  of  the  most  acceptable  of  recent  books  of 
travel . — Philadelphia  Telegraph. 

NEW  YORK  AND  LONDON 

PER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers 


THE  BEST  HOME  GAME. 

Adapted  for  either  Children  or  Adults. 
PRICES:  Paper  Bound,  $1 ; Cloth  Bound,  $2. 


THE  ROYAL  GAME  OF  INDIA. 

No  household  complete, 

No  home  happy  without  it. 

No  Parlor  Table  Game  has  ever  been  published 
which  has  had  so  Kreat  a sale.  For  twenty  years  the 
best  families  have  had  it  in  their  homes,  and  so  en- 
joyed it  that  now  it  is  always  called  for  when  the 
arises,  “ What  shall  we  play  '** 


SELCHOW  & RIGHTER, 

390  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Holidays  are 
Kodak  Days 


j>000000000000000000<3 

7,000  Guns  in  Stock 

We  sell  Guns  of  every  reputal 
American  and  foreign  make,  and  4 
give  wholesale  prices  to  everybody.  4 
We  carry  in  stock 

| Fishing  Tackle  and  Sporting  Goods  , 

amounting  to  a quarter  of  a million  . 
dollars.  We  can  please  the  fancy  of  J 
millionaires,  or  meet  the  demands  < 
of  the  poorest  sportsman  and  an-  < 
gkr.  Write  for  prices,  or  ask  us  to  < 
send  you  our  Sporting  Goods  Cat-  ^ 
alogue.  We  load  and  sell  over 

> 1,000,000  Hand  Loaded  Shells  a Year 

‘ Ask  us  to  send  you  our  price  card  J 

of  hand  and  machine  loaded  shells.  ( 
We  have 

i The  largest  Gun  Repair  Shop  in  America  < 

We  make  guns,  re-bore,  re-stock,  < 
repair— in  fact,  alter  a gun  to  suit  < 
the  owner,  and  guarantee  satisfac-  < 
tion.  Write  for  prices. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  & CO. 

1 Originators  of  111  to  120  Michigan  Ave. 

| th.  Catalogue  Business  cor.  Madison  St.  .Chicago  J 
MENTION  THIS  PUBLICATION  WHEN  WRITING 

y 000000  c 
Are  You  Interested  in  Electricity? 

Do  you  intend  experimenting  with  Electricity!  One  of  my 
Electrical  Novelties  will  make  a useful  Christinas  present  and 
also  delight  the  young.  We  are  headquarters  for  Electrical 
Novelties?  Experimental  Apparatus,  and  Electrical  Supplies  of 
all  kinds.  Send  ;c.  stamp  for  catalogue. 


The  long  evenings  of  Christmas- 

tide  are  made  doubly  delightful  by 
taking  flash-light  pictures  of  one’s 
friends. 

Picture  taking  by  daylight  or 
flash-light  is  easy  with  a Kodak. 

Kodaks  $5.00  to  $35.00. 

Catalogues  fret  of  dealers  or  by  mall. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N.  Y.  I 


Blakemore 
Whiskey; 

NOTHING  BETTER 
MADE  OR  SOLD. 


Matured  in  wood  and 
bottled  in  bond  under  Gov- 
ernmental Supervision. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
it,  send  us  TWELVE 
DOLLARS,  and  we  will 
have  sent  to  your  address 
by  express  prepaid  a sample 


Freiberg  & Workum, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


1899  Calendar. 

A handsome  1899  Calendar,  in  colors,  is  being  issued 
by  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  Southern  Ry.  This  calendar 
has  thirteen  printings  and  is  made  by  the  patent  transparency 
process,  producing  a beautiful  color  effect,  especially  when 
hung  in  the  light. 

Design  embraces  a government  mail  pouch  suspended 
from  a mail  crane,  finished  with  a pleasing  color  sketch  at 
bottom  of  hanger.  Size  of  calendar,  14x20  inches. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  eight  cents  in  postage. 
Ready  for  distribution  December  15th.  To  insure  getting  a 
copy  send  in  your  order  now  to 

A.  J.  SMITH,  Gen.  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  Cleveland,  O. 
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rkstt££SS3\ 


■•has  that  rich,  beety  tlavor.” 

^ etc.  ‘'Culinary  Wrinkle*"  give* 

Fm°arnyPT4n-ci!uTg  S*  If*  mailed  tree  lor  the  asking. 


A^OlJR^ONCE^TRATHn  TABLETS  of 

RPFF  EXTRACT  and  VEGETABLES— condensed 

or  travelers— Sample  Box— rn* 

sufficient  for  three  meals, 
and  your  dealer’s  name. 


veiers— aaiiit'**'  — 

free,  for  a two  cent  stamp 


training  for  the  event. 

|C.(  vnu  went  in  for  athletics  to  this  extent? 


«An  nonest  tale  speeds  best  being  plainly  told. ” 

VICTOR  BICYCLES. 

Better  Victor  Bicycles  than  ever 

have  been  made. 

Better  bicycles  than  are  made 

anywhere  at  any  price.  , 

The  bicycle  which  we  have  been 

twenty  years  building.  , 

The  bicycle  which  falls  heir  to  all 
the  good  points  of  its  predecessors. 
The  product  of  the  best  bicycle 

factory  in  the  world. 

One  model  only— the  best  model. 

One  price  only— the  P°P“,arJ,i"“L 
We  have  always  made  bicycles 

to  ride.  , , ,. 

We  have  resisted  the  temptatio 
to  make  them  only  to  sell. 

The  ’99  Victor  is  the  most  ridable 
machine  we  have  ever  seen  in  a > 
country.  Rrice  $50. 

Overman  Wheel  Co.,  Chicopee  Falls,  Mass. 


WHITE  : — Just  as  soon  as  cold  weather  sets  in,  my  hands 
roughen  and  crack.  1 buy  the  best  and  most  expensive  soap  my 
druggist  has,  but  the  result  is  just  the  same ; sore  hands  every 
winter. 

BROWN:  — 1 had  just  the  same  experience  until  1 read  one  of 
the  Ivory  Soap  advertisements  about  too  much  alkali  in  some 
soaps,  which  draws  the  natural  oil  from  the  skin  and  leaves  it  dry 
and  liable  to  crack,  so  1 sent  out  and  got  a cake  of  Ivory  Soap, 
and  found  it  all  the  advertisement  promised ; my  hands  are  soft 
and  smooth  the  year  round. 

A WORD  OF  WARNING.  -There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  he  “ just  as 
■mod  as  the  ' Ivor,  ■ they  ARE  NOT.  but  like  all  counterfeits,  lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable 
qualities  of  the  nenuine.  Ask  (or  " Ivory  " Soap  and  Insist  upon  tettinu  it. 


UU3-  Sloanc 

Are  now  showing  a great  variety  of  choice  For- 
eign and  American 

WILTON  CARPETINGS, 

in  designs  and  colorings  prepared  under  their 
direction , to  suit  the  bigb  class  decorations  and 
furnishings  of  the  several  important  periods.  | 
Their  well-selected  and  varied  stock  of  ' . 

ORIENTAL  RUGS 

is  replete  with  rare  and  beautiful  specimens  of 
the  Eastern  band -looms. 

INTERIOR 

DECORATIONS 

Imported  IVall  Papers;  Special-Design  Furni- 
ture of  best  French  and  American  manufacture. 

Broadway  & 19 tb  St. 

NEW  YORK. 


BRASS  B AN  D 


“ Perfection”  Yarlit  Buttresses  and  « ushinii*. 

Every  yachtsman  knows  w hat  it  is  to  havetiW  bedding  ■’» 
a yacht.  **  Perfection  ” Mattresses  are  moisture  resisting, 
non -absorbent,  and  vermin  proof.  We  make  to 
any  si/e  or  shape  of  mattresses  and  cushions, 
lor  catalogue.  Send  measurements  for  estimates. 

BT.ni  ASIC  Ah  FAItUlCeO.,  Providence,  U.I.,  V.S.A. 


Instruments.  Drums.  Uniforms,  Equip- 
ments for  Bands  and  Drum  Corps.  Low- 
est prices  ever  quoted.  Fine  Catalog.  400 
II  lustrations,  mai  led  free;  it  gives  Band 
Music  & Instructions  fur  Amateur  Bands. 
LYONfkHEALY  17  Adams  SUChicaga 


PIANOS 

Recent  improvement  in  the  construction  of  our 
upriqht  and  grand  pianos  render  them  absolutely 
unequalled.  Send  lor  new  descriptive  catalogue 

with  prices  and  terms. 

ORGANS 

For  fifty  years  the  Standard  of  the  World,  New 
styles  ol  parlor  and  church  organs  just  introduced. 
Also  large  assortment  ot  slightly  used  pianos  and 
organs. 

SOLD  ON  INSTALMENTS,  Rented  and  Exchanged. 

ifiason&lamlmto. 


Underwear. 

Men’s,  Women’s, 
and  Children’s  Underwear 
of  Cartwright  & Warner’s ’ 
in  Wool,  Merino,  Cantel  Hair, 
and  Silk  and  Wool. 

Hosiery. 

I Ladies’  and  Children’s  Hose 
j and  Half  Hose. 

I Men’s  Hosiery,  Golf  and  Bicyc  e 

| 53woAx>ou^  do  i ^ 

NEW  YORK. 

Nathan  B.  Goodnow  & 0 

bankers. 

established  w>. 

2 post  Office  sq.,  Bos*®-  »» 

Investment  or  on  Margin.  Bond*  ., 

Dealers  in  Government  ° 

S8JME  ^ ‘ 


II* 


tl’KR’H  CATALOG!’ 


NIAGARA  FALLS  only  9 HOURS  from  NEW  YORK  by  the  NEW  YORK 


Dig 


Oi  toll1* 
VjU  V I V 
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the  perils  of  the  deep. 

RESCUI.no  THE  CREW  OF  THE  STEAMER  'IRON  CLIFF,"  WRECKED  OFF  THE  GOVERNMENT  BREAKWATER,  CHICAGO  HARBOR. 

Drawn  by  H.  Relterdahl. 
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Harper,s  Weekly 

(TWENTY-FOUR  PAGES) 

New  York  C.ty,  December  .o,  .898 

„ t a no  a Year,  in  Advance 

Term*:  10  Cent*  a Copy  ^ ^ cn*n,««*  m«*u 
postage  (tee  to  »u  Siibfccnber*  1 Number 

Subscriptions  maj'  begin  vtio  s 


, tjTJC'R’S  WEEKLY 

IIAKL^°  Whittle  is  practically  charged  with 

. nn.i ration  is  the  condi-  ana  i J , shelter  while  his  battalion— the  first 

Co,ODel D0WNa^il is saidi 

armamenu  ave  a necesM^y  ,ned  .’  state  of  etfi- 


of  safety  ami  snocl'*j ; a^t  aU  it  is  necessary  — we"tf  *”  ‘^“'liglit,  liad  to  be  ordered  to  come  te 
•meats  are  a ^ a stale  of  effl-  *T”  “ tnd  U*  command  of  his  men.  Tide  re 

that  they  Should  benm  the  additional  the!  H . blisbed  in  the  newspapers, en- 

ciency.  For  “*  .“  'too  highly  of  our  overwhelm-  P°'b  > to  military  regulations  and  t ie 

warning  not  to  think  h 8 - lielplessly  unpre-  - «^ely  C 1 g.  d it  ought  to  be  punished.  The 

ing  success  agmnst  an  We  have  ,®weveri  that  what  they  say  of  the 

pared  for  war  **»  pu  nerhaps  somewhat  over-  fa  i^eir  officers  agrees  with  reports  that 

heard  much  of.  heroe  , P en(]e(j  it  may  con  f»  om  various  sources;  and  there  is 

much,  during  the  w-.^.h^ol  our  nntum!  have  reached  us  of  inq„iry  sllou,d 


HARPER  & BROTHERS.  PUSHERS 

New  York  eity.  France  Sq«<* 
London:  45  Albemark  Street,  V. 


mg 

much,  during  the  war  not  b PP  J ^ natural  ''ave  rse  general  oourt  of  inquiry  should  be 

be  no  bad  thing  to  allow  a M tUe  dil.ec-  nodoutlatag.o^^  martia,  ,bouU  fol. 

tendency  to  hero-wo^hip  ^ ° who,  in  held,  a"f ' ‘^"“Tmpo  tant  matter.  If  we  are 

tion  of  the  writer  o ! *• > and  unpretentions  low  This  ,s  an  i po  .^  ,h(? 

the,  *ui“  °L\  ntoct  heroism  in  the  performance  liar 


the  guise  of  a stmiglit  orwa^  ^ ^ perfo,.mance 

sailor,  showed  a quiet  1 * hopeless  one  when 

of  a duty  which  he  of  the. romantic  his- 

—»*■ » a,-  * 5*^  * ?%$&$.  >r  -gg- » 

A tby  of  admiration  than  this. 

. 1 mot  the  President  intends  to  ap- 
| T is  reported  jltat  til  ambassador  to 

| point  Mr.  Joseph  H.  CHOat  Root 

England.  Whether  it  » Mr' CHOATE^  ^ 

who  is  finally  se,ec  ’ pent  traditions  of  the 
every  way  worthy  of  the  .estige  or  our 

office.  We  are  quUes'ethat  V by  Mr. 

English  :eBAYARO,a„d  Mr.  Hay, 

ff^JSS****  *•  >w"lll“"' 

Of  the  State  and  to  the  President. 


SECRETARY  Long's  report' refeiTing  to  «o^ 
duct  of  Admiral  SCHLEY * “ £ of  Admiral 

despatch  which  r lievertl,eless  of  great 

Sampsons  report,  but  whiol  Adtniral  Schley 

interest.  It  i3  a despa  sorry  that  lie 

himself,  announcing  “ ' ordel.  Qf  t,|,e  depart- 

wouhl  not  be  ‘ ^ and  that  he  was  about 

ment  and  remain  at  banti  g , allhseauently  it  has 
to  go  to  Key  West  for  “^J^^ceis  that 

turned  out  that  Admiral  SCHLEY  s tie 

he  did  not  go  to  Santiago  a d l,^"au9e  he  wa8 
the  blockade  after  he  god  there  fail  it 

short  of  coal,  and  was  afrmddlmt  he  ' 
he  attempted  to  he  was" going  to 

from  his  colliei.  In  from  Santiago 

leave  CkryeRA  at  liberty  to  e su could 
and  to  go  where  he  afraid 

^,Tldr  wha?afte, -wards  he  actuaiiy  did 
succeed  in  accomplishing. 


!OW;  militia.8  in  the  active  service  of  the  United 

States^n' thne'of-  war,  if  the  lives  of  troops  and 
the  welfare  of  the  country  are  to  depend  upon  the 

y ot* admiration  than  this. 

secretary  things,, -y  ^^*$5 

tion  of  fifteen  new  vesse  s of  the  War  repeated  in  the  Wtu  ^ and  Major  WmT 

ment  of  expense  since  « ];  f eXpansion,  the  case  «g  , reason  for  believing  that 

with  Spain  necessitated  by  the  the  iasl.  tle,  hut  we  have  ^ ^ We  are  s01,.v 

and  if  we  go  on  it  " 1 ^ f wariike  and  military  tli*  1 d by  tlie  u„ited  States  before  the 

If  we  are  to  ente,^,e  to  t)ie  construction  of  tl,a!  ' ™ muslered  out  of  the  service,  for  we 

nations,. no  one  c l J who  iJave  the  veal  in-  regin  the  general  government’s  mvestiga- 

fifteen.  vessels,  and  p ®teheart  wiu  be  eager  for  beheve  t \ ^ more  thorough  than  any  that 

terests  of  their  country  • ^ pOSSible.  tion  would  jArfake  and  that  the  punishment 

the  completion  of  a big-  recommended  the  Slate  wi  1 u k • jf  they  are  guilty. 

But  why  Monitors  should  ^ave  beeu  ^ experts  raetod  -^  ^ '‘^J^^nen.irate  with  the 

is  a. question  which  is  P happened  dur-  would  8e  ™°  p ' ■ Tlie  war  has  shown  os, 

who  have  any  know  g , of  these  ves-  ture  of  tlie'  th  t the  punishment  inflicted 

ing  the  last  war,  when  the  ’■  f abgo.  among  other  things,  that  ln  P 0f- 

sefs  was  clearly  demonstrated ■ ^aefe,ti»,  and  by  militia  .courta  «>a  Ual  1 But  a,. 
.lutely  no  value  e«jeP  iiarbor  defence  than  fences  was  "e.  J is  np  )011„er  in  the  service  of 

there  are  better  method  d say  t)iat  when  a t''°U|ad’’rear|0vermnent,  and  therefore  Federal 

wotod^^o^hlnd, '"unless  the  which  S made  against 

fleet  was  in  less  competent  hands  f ^ sUo«id  be  investigated,  a ) gU,ltv. 

= ■ 
the  navy  and  Its  neeas  wui  J . pas3age 

retary  Lono  “^"^iPSf^vtonfor  re- 
officers. 


Trd1nb.n,toi°she  intend  to  sell  the  isiands  to 

worst  class  of  pirates  produced  even  by  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  they  have  long  been  a menace  to 
shipping,  and  a regular  cruising  ground  for  Buttsh 
n , f war  engaged  in  the  protection  of  commerce. 
That  dtdv  will  no  doubt  now  devolve  upon  our 
own  war  ships  on  the  Philippine  station  winch  are 
likelv  to  find  their  duties  no  sinecure  (or  a . good 
while  to  come.  After  all  it  was  perhaps  well  that 
if  we  were  to  become  owners  of  a Philippine  em- 
pire we  should  add  the  Snlus  to  our  new  posses- 
sions. Financially,  and  it  may  be  otherwise  also, 
we  shall  probably  have  cause  to  regret  our  pohc> . 
but  it  may  be  some  satisfaction  to  know  that  im 
nearest  neighbors  will  be  the  British  B"™--. 
and  that  the  whole  of  southern  China  will  bo  ringed 
by  the  island  possessions  of  kindred  peoples,  who 
arc  agreed  in  the  main  features  of  their  policy. 

THE  pamphlet  containing  Admiral  Cervera’8 
letters  is  in  n.ai.v  respects  a valuable  contribution 
to  the  historv  of  the  late  war.  No  more  convm- 
ci„„  illustration  of  the  truth  of  the  old  proverb, 

..  AVI,,,,,,  the  gmls  would  destroy  they  first  make 
m.„i  ■ (.„„ld  be  supplied  than  may  he  found  in  the 
Admiral  s letters.  Absence  of  foresight,  careless- 
nrss  of  w irnim's,  unhesitating  subscription  to  tlie 
pnlH-v  of  inafuina"  in  everything,  are  the  charac- 
teristics of  those  ill  authority  m Spain,  and  against 
tl,,....  the  unfortunate  Admiral  struggles  in  vain 
I,  a correspondence  extending  over  years. 
Tl„-  warning  is  not;  pitch  as  we  call  afford  to  disro- 
i„  iliis'inomeilt  of  the  success  to  which  these 
tilin',,  so  greatly  contributed.  The  age  move. 


As  was  inevitable.  Spain  has  ^ Med ItoOwdej 
mauds  of  the  Uoiled  States^nd.has  sur^  ^ 

the  Philippines  and  the  Sul  yielded  to 

ish  commissioners  pretostodtoat  they  y ^ uu. 

fleers.  superior  force,  w no  R at  least,  of  tlie 

THE  Dreyfus  case  came  up  duri,«  protocoh'  CertaTn  as  we  are  tkat  the  auiie'dion 

Lfcrssar^*sSn«sK 

of  having  their  heads  broken,  vlsltld  ^ is  in.  than  it  had  a right  to  ins,at , 3 power  frankly 

^ S'  ^,“!S 

hea!uencontolttarEveDnUthe  Chamber  of  Deputies  taon.  «... , demai Ja fa  ed  to  by  any  Euro,.™ 

had  heard  of  tlie  conviction  of  Dwsyfub i was  ^ after  having  long  borne  llinlf5 

tli roueh  the  newspapers.  This  was  coil  y al  their  very  doors,.  At 

another  Deputy.  M.  Barthou,  who  was  Miimtor  of  nu  sane  ientuvy  the 

Public  Works  in  the  same  government.  On  the  dUH^fc ™tidnce, Torlfearanee . and  «W*»  « s,,ould 
whole  it  would  seem  as  though  France  ls  awal<e'  Award's  Spain,  and  the  Spauisb  govern 
tog  to  the  fact  that  a grave  injure. itota  the  late  «a-J^  ieg^a„< 

done,  and  that  the  nation  cannot  stand  up  and  c ^ collImlsslo,1ers  d d not  g rinir,, 

front  its  accuse, -s,  who  charge  that,  the  a my  js  ^ ^ ^ lQ  negot,afe,  and  that  ^ 

evervthing  that  did  not  relate  to  the  national  de 
fence  Ti  is  means  that  those  who  insist  upon  up- 

holii - l b.c  conviction  of  Dreyfus, without  regard 
Okvpy's  confession  and  his  forgery,  are  driven 
• H,e  point  of  saying  that  tliey  cannot  nmke  puh- 
' (he  case  against  DREYFUS  without  disclosing 
plans  made  for  the  defence  of  the  frontier. 

But  the  answer  to  this  is  clear  « DREYFUS  was 
guilty  of  revealing  secrets  of  national  defence 

either  to  Oeeuiany  or  to  Russia,  tli^e  secrets  a,  e 


either  to  Germany  or  to  Russia,  those  secrets  a,  e »»  ~ - wa 

already  known,  and  no  good  can  be  obtained  by  no  idea, 

concealing  them,  yhlto  much  w.H  » ^ to‘  our  territo 


caus«  v’ 

cause  lor  compia....,  »--r-  UnH«'  ^ 

and  if  anybody  is  inj»»rf  ' '*  s0„,e  of  ll 

The  criticism  that  is  indulg  _ J „ews|»K 

European  newspapers-the^  -P#  Uioircm 

eto,  be  forgiven,  on  account »' % is  „„t  ,N 
try  has  suffered  - is  ’”l"'tnuolls  in  dr, -ft 
that  we  were  dishonest  »'  d ■ g ^ pssioll.  Sn  f 
ing  that  tins  was  not  a war  » c„ncen» 

as  tlie  people  of  the  Dnite  ,VPS  wlm  l'as’ 

and  so  far  as  the  po.liPc>» "? ‘'‘declaring  H>»1  ' 
the  Congressional  resolution  co„ce,-,.eci. 111 

;ar  of  aggression  were  of  a<l,h 

at  the  outbreak  o£Jh*_  ^ ,nili,ulllj 


suit  from  national  injustice.  In  other  words,  the 
talk  about  national  defence  seems  to  be  simply  dis- 
simulation and  a way  to  avoid  doing  justice  just  as 
the  persecution  of  Colonel  PlCQUART  is  evidently  a 
method  of  distracting  public  attention  from  the 
real  offenders,  who  are  now  the  government  and 
the  army. 


was  no  idea,  at  the  opib  , intent" 

to  our  territory  or  even  ofde  nandn  g^  ^ u 
We  do  not  think  '"“’f!  o'sUtenient  tna* 

our  new  possessions,  but  d|at  we  took  d 

Continental  press  of  Eu  p ' , bbers  and  > 
territories  because  we  are  land  g tbe  pro, 

- w«';l;.n"t,^r0We,areco,,G„ccd.^ 


originally,  is  untrue.  « « T'oedtion  in  res1*" 
administratio;, .took.  lt1s„f"'a 'iLshwtoi^'1111.0' 

Two  captains  of  the  Seventy  - first  Regiment  . ^ V^liTsonUment.  and  <*1^ 
Kew  York  State  Volunteers,  have  made  a statement,  that  «|  - 1 ^ ( rj,urches,  ^ 

concerning  tlie  conduct  of  some  of  the  field  officers 
of  the  regiment  at  the  battle  of  Juan.  The  ie- 
port  is  a severe  retleetion  upon  Colonel  Downs  and 
Major  Whittle.  Colonel  Downs  is  said  to  have, 
been  in  the  rear  of  the  regiment  during  the  light, 


hat  .the.  best  public  sotiUnie  . deIlia,„kd 
public  sentiment  of  the  c i 'y|)  a„.  ilia 

we  take  tlie  Philippine3,  and,  p ,yra.n;J 
should  not  give  them  hack  to  tff  justitie 

misrule.  WI, ether  He*'*',,  tl.ia  s«l 
not,  the  public  mind  had  cr  ^ 
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and  tlie  annexation  of  the  Philippines  was  as  hon- 
est an  expression  of  humane  sentiment  on  the  part 
of  the  American  people  as  the  war  itself. 

THE  CONSTITUTION  AND  OUR 
COLONIES. 

f N the  issue  of  Harper's  Weekly  dated  June 
I 25  we  commented  upon  the  decisions  of  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  on  the  subject  of  the 
powers  of  Congress  over  Territories.  In  the  course 
of  the  article  we  quoted  from  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Justice  Bradley,  in  a case  involving  the  validity 
of  the  Edmunds  anti-polygamy  law,  the  following: 
“Doubtless  Congress  in  legislating  for  the  Terri- 
tories would  be  subject  to  those  fundamental  lim- 
itations in  favor  of  personal  rights  which  are 
formulated  in  the  Constitution  and  its  amend- 
ments; but  these  limitations  would  exist  rather 
by  inference  and  the  general  spirit  of  the  Consti- 
tution, from  which  Congress  derives  all  its  powers, 
than  by  express  and  direct  application  of  its  provi- 
sions.” We  adder!:  “Justice  Bradley  moved  for- 
ward a little  along  a line  pointed  out  by  Mar- 
shall, going  beyond  any  decision  that  had  there- 
tofore been  made  by*  the  Supreme  Court;  and 
while  it  may  be  that  the  Court  will  always  find  a 
reason  for  keeping  Congress  within  the  constitu- 
tional limitations,  its  recent  history  shows  that  it 
is  equal  to  bold  departures.  It  may  therefore 
some  day  reach  the  point  of  declaring  that  there  is 
no  limitation  upon  the  powers  of  Congress  in  its 
government  of  territories.” 

This  prediction  seems  likely  to  be  realized,  if  we 
are  to  suppose  that  Attorney-General  Griggs  rep- 
resents any  considerable  body  of  legal  opinion,  or, 
for  that  matter,  of  popular  opinion.  He,  at  all 
events,  is  quite  sure  that  the  Constitution  will  have 
no  application  to  the  territories  of  the  United  States 
acquired  by  the  war,  beyond  the  grant  to  Congress 
to  make  ouly  needful  rules  and  regulations  respect- 
ing the  territory  of  the  United  States.  In  making 
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door,  which  is  maintained  here  against  foreigners, 
to  the  manufacturers  and  producers  of  the  United 
States  so  far  as  the  Philippines  are  concerned.  No, 
the  “open  door”  means  free  trade,  and  free  trade] 
under  the  Constitution,  must  prevail  everywhere 
throughout  tlu-  United  States  if  it  prevail  any- 
where..-  Even  the  attempt  to  make  matters  equal 
m the  Philippines  by  charging  duties  on  goods  en- 
tered from  the  United  States  could  not  succeed 
under  the  Constitution,  for  it  would  be  a taxation 
of  United  States  citizens  in  the  Philippines  not  im- 
posed on  other  citizens  of  the  country;  and  the 
framei-sof  the  Constitution  intended  that  the  bur- 
dens of  the  United  States  government  should  fall 
uniformly  on  all  its  citizens;  that  no  tax  should  be 
levied  on  the  people  of  one  part  of  its  domain  that 
was  not  levied  on  the  people  of  every  other  part  of 
its  domain. 

It  seems  to  us  to  be  beyond  doubt  that  the  policy 
of  expansion  will  immediately  be  followed  by  the 
adoption  of  the  policy  of  free  trade,  that  expansion 
and  colonization,  if  the  laws  of  nature  are  to  be 
overcome  and  the  American  white  man  is  really  to 
colonize  the  tropics,  cannot  possibly  exist  together. 
Even  expansion  alone,  without  colonization,  must 
end  in  beating  down  the  barriers  which  we  have 
erected  against  commerce  — barriers  which  have 
Only  been  lately  partially  overcome  by  reason  of 
the  very  abundance  of  our  resources.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  we  cannot  rule  these  colonies  under 
the  Constitution,  nor  can  we  continue  to  rule  them 
as  conquered  territory,  under  the  military  power, 
after  they  have  once  been  annexed  to  the  United 
States  by  the  treaty  which  we  may  assume  will  be 
entered  into  with  Spain— the  treaty  which  has  al- 
ready been  agreed  to  by  her  commissioners,  but 
which  has  not  yet  been  ratified  either  by  our 
Senate  or  by  the  Spanish  Cortes.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  they  are  concerned,  we  must  shut  the 
door  everywhere,  or  open  it  everywhere,  or  else 
govern  the  new  possessions  without  reference 
to  the  Constitution,  the  very  instrument  from 
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“ FANCY  ” COLONIZATION. 

A SURVEY  of  the  existing  European  situation, 
and  more  specifically  a survey  of  the  existing 
Anglo-French  situation,  ought  to  be  full  of  edifica 
tion  aud  reproof  for  sane  and  sober  Americans. 
The  reflection  of  such  Americans  must  be,  what  a 
pity  that  we  should  have  intruded  ourselves  into 
this  maze  of  rivalry  and  intrigue!  Particularly  it 
is  a pity  that  we  should  have  thrust  ourselves  into 
it  with  so  inadequate  an  equipment.  It  is  not  only 
that  we  have  neither  any  legislative  nor  any  admin- 
istrative apparatus  for  maintaining  “croWn  colo- 
nies,” and  that  in  making  provisional  preparations 
for  their  management  the  President  is  perforce 
acting  much  more  like  a Romau  dictator, “ seeing.” 
in  his  own  way,  “that  the  commonwealth  shall 
take  no  detriment,”  than  like  a magistrate  whose 
powers  are  strictly  defined  and  limited  in  one 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
This  defect  might  be  overcome  by  the  enactment 
of  a matured  scheme  for  the  government  of  distant 
dependencies,  coupled  with  a bill  of  indemnity  for 
usurpation  which  was  well  meaning,  however  blun- 
dering. It  might  be  thus  overcome,  that  is  to  say, 
provided  we  had  anybody  competent  to  devise  such 
a frame  of  government,  and  a national  legisla- 
ture sincerely  intent  upon  enacting  it  when  it  was 
produced,  with  a single  eye  to  the  good  of  the  an- 
nexed subjects  and  the  annexing  sovereign.  Will 
anybody  say  that  either  of  these  requirements  is 
fulfilled?  And  after  a frame  of  government  has 
been  duly  meditated  and  deliberately  adopted,  the 
crucial  difficulty  arises  in  the  discovery  and  se- 
lection of  the  men  who  are  to  put  it  into  practice. 
The  very  first  requisite  for  this  is  the  honest  and 
single  desire  to  find  and  to  employ  such  fit  men  on 
account  of  their  fitness. 

The  conclusion  suggested  by  such  a survey  is 
thus  the  same  which  was  suggested  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury's grave  and  anxious  and  much  - discussed 
speech  at  the  Lord  Mayor’s  banquet.  It  is  that  to 


those  rules  and  regulations,  according  to  Attorney- 
General  Grjogs,  Congress  is  not  bound  by  any  of 
the  limitations  imposed  by  the  Constitution  upon 
the  exercise  of  its  power  over  the  States.  It  is 
true  that  Congress  has,  in  general,  although  not 
always,  obeyed  the  Constitution  in  legislating  for 
territory  acquired  from  the  original  States,  by  con- 
quest, or  by  purchase,  and  it  has  never  attempted 
to  deprive  the  citizens  of  our  Territories  of  any  of 
the  fundamental  personal  rights  which  seem  to  be 
guaranteed  by  the  Constitution.  But  the  time  is 
evidently  at  hand  when  a strong  party  in  the  na- 
tion will  make  a point  of  insisting  that  territories 
may  be  ruled  by  Congress  outside  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  even  against  the  instrument  which  Mr. 
Gladstone  declared  to  be  the  most  perfect  of  hu- 
man political  institutions  made  at  a single  mo- 
ment. It  is  not  so  long  ago  that  this  great  instru- 
ment, for  it  is  very  great,  was  established  and  or- 
dained. In  the  life  of  a nation  the  time  that  has 
elapsed  between  the  days  of  the  fathers  and  our 
own  days  is  but  an  instant.  Times  have  not  so 
changed,  men  have  not  so  developed,  conditions 
are  not  so  revolutionized,  that  the  essential  truths 
of  the  eighteenth  century  have  lost  their  character 
in  the  nineteenth.  What  was  true  as  a politi- 
cal institution  in  1789  is  true  to-day,  and  this 
is  recognized  even  by  those  who  are  contending 
that  the  Constitution  will  not  apply  to  the  Phi- 
lippines, or  to  Puerto  Rico,  or  to  Hawaii,  al- 
though it  is  impossible  * to  believe  that  they 
still  recognize  the  truths  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence.  The  theory  that  all  governments 
ought  to  exist  by  the  consent  of  the  governed  has 
been  dropped,  but  the  belief  holds  that  the  Consti- 
tution did  not  establish  a government  capable  of 
ruling  over  distant  territories  and  alien  peoples. 
Therefore  it  is  that  Attorney-General  Griggs  and 
other  expansionists  take  the  ground  that  the  new 
colonies  lie  outside  of  the  Constitution,  and  maj 
be  ruled  without  regard  to  its  provisions,  wheth- 
er these  limit  the  powers  of  Congress,  define  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  courts,  grant  power  to  the  Pres- 
ident, or  guard  the  rights  of  the  individual. 

The  denial  of  the  benefits  of  the  Constitution  to 
these  distant  islands  is  essential  to  the  easy  estab- 
lishment of  a new  government  for  them,  while  pre- 
serving our  domestic  system.  In  no  other  vv’t-v’ 
for  instance,  can  protection  be  maintained  tor  the 
United  States  and  free  trade  extended  to  the  Philip- 
pines. Our  official  representatives  at  Pans  have 
promised  that  the  United  States  shall  maintain 
the  “open  door"  in  the  Philippines.  There  is  only 
one  meaning  to  this  term.  It  does  not  mean,  an 
cannot  be  made  to  mean,  that  the  United  States 
will  collect  in  the  archipelago,  on  importations  from 
the  home  country,  the  same  rates  of  duties  charged 
on  like  goods  coming  from  other  countries  to  our 
home  ports.  That  would  simply  mean  not  an 
open  door  ” at  all,  but  the  extension  of  the  closed 


which  Congress  derives  its  powers  and  its  ex- 
istence. It  is  to  this  last  determination  that  the 
intelligent  advocates  of  expansion  have  arrived. 
They  declare  that  Congress  is  omnipotent;  that  it 
may  do  what  it  will  in  the  Philippines,  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  in  Hawaii.  Indeed,  it  lias  already 
enacted  tariff  legislation  for  Hawaii,  which  is  in- 
valid unless  the  Supreme  Court  sustains  the  point 
that  the  Constitution  does  not  rule  in  these  ter- 
ritories. 

If  the  Constitution  does  not  apply  or  does  not 
rule,  what  power  is  the  last  resort?  Congress,  un- 
doubtedly. If  Congress  possess  the  necessary  two- 
thirds  vote  to  override  the  President,  it  may  estab- 
lish governments  for  these  distant  islands  in  which 
the  executive  and  judicial  powers  of  the  Federal 
authority  will  have  no  place.  Even  without  such 
a vote,  its  will,  perhaps,  must  be  law,  tor  to  it  alone 
is  given  the  power  to  rule  and  regulate  territory, 
and  Attorney -General  Griggs,  and  those  who 
think  as  he  does,  may  successfully  contend  that 
the  President  has  not  the  power  to  veto  an  act 
establishing  a fundamental  government  or  legis- 
lation of  any  sort  for  a Territory.  If  they  are 
right,  then  it  follows  that  taxes  and  imposts  col- 
lected in  the  Philippines  and  in  other  colonies 
need  not  be  uniform  with  those  collected  at  home. 
A despotic  form  of  government  may  be  established 
within  the  law.  Even  a king  may  be  set  up  if 
Congress  thinks  well  of  kings  for  distant  savages. 
The  blessings  of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  may 
not  be  extended  to  our  subjects.  The  right  to  trial 
by  jury  may  not  be  granted  to  them.  Their  houses 
may  be  searched  at  the  will  of  any  United  States 
official  irii portent  and  petty.'  They  may  be  legally 
arrested  without  warrant,  their  liberty  and  prop- 
erty may  be  taken  away  from  them  without  due 
process  of  law  or  without  just  compensation. 
They  may  be  denied  the  rigiit  to  bear  arms.  The 
forms  of  justice  common  to  civilized  lands  may  be 
refused  them,  and  judicial  functions  may  be  lodged 
in  the  hands  of  the  executive.  We  do  not  contend 
that  the  rights  which  Anglo-Saxons  wrung  from 
the  king  at  Eunnymede,  and  which  are  preserved 
as  sacred  in  every  American  constitution,  Federal 
and  State,  are  to  be  bestowed  carelessly  upon  bar- 
barians but  we  are  simply  pointing  out  that  when 
our  government  was  formed  certain  rights  were 
regarded  as  fundamental  and  essential,  and  an 
equal  as  well  as  just  rule  was  to  be  the  central 
idea  of  the  new  republic.  It  is  now  discovered 
that  the  Constitution  is  incompatible  with  the 
government  of  colonies  of  savages,  and  naturally 
the  effort  is  being  made  to  evade  or  to  destroy  it, 
and  to  place  absolute  power  in  the  hands  of  Con- 
gress. Practically,  the  question,  as  presented  by 
Mr.  Griggs,  is,  shall  we  beat  the  Constitution  by 
interpretation,  or  shall  we  amend  it  frankly,  if  we 
can,  and  remain  a constitutional  power  a little  . 
longer?  t’*~ 


embark  upon  a colonial  polioy  ” is  a very  serious 
matter,  and  for  a nation  that  is  not  driven  to  it, 
like  Great  Britain,  by  hard  necessity,  is  apt  to  be 
a foolhardy  enterprise.  It  is  out  of  the  hard  ne- 
cessity of  an  expansion  which  to  her  has  been  a 
matter  of  self  - preservation  that  England  has  • 
plucked  her  colonial  triunfphs.  A like  national 
necessity  has  impelled  the  slow,  glacial  advance  of 
Russia  over  Asia  eastward,  as  it  has  impelled  our 
own  swifter  advance  over  this  continent  westward. 
“The  rest,”  one  is  inclined  to  say  with  Burke, 
looking  at  the  recent  tentatives  of  France  aud 
Germany  in  colonial  acquisition — “ the  rest  is  van- 
ity; the  rest  is  crime.” 

But  there  is  a more  specific  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  the  colonial  attempts  and  the  colonial  fail- 
ures of  France.  It  is  that  in  this  field  mere  senti- 
ment is  fatal  and  destructive— much  more  if  it  be 
a malevolent  sentiment.  More  than  a hundred 
years  ago,  and  under  a monarchy,  which  is  a much 
more  advantageous  instrument  than  a republic 
for  foreign  acquisition,  France  had  been  fairly 
beaten  out  of  the  colonial  field.  She  had  been 
beaten  out  of  India,  she  had  been  beaten  out  of 
Canada,  and,  later,  Napoleon  never  had  a wiser 
perception  than  that  France  “had  no  business”  in 
Louisiana.  Her  colonial  experiments  under  the 
present  republic  have  by  no  means  been  made,  as 
Lord  Salisbury  truly  said  the  British  advances 
bad  been  made,  for  objects  that  were  “strictly  busi- 
ness.” They  have  been  made  for  objects  that  were 
strictly  not  business — to  divert  attention  from  do- 
mestic difficulties  by  achievements  in  distant  re- 
gions, and  largely  for  the  purpose  of  annoying 
perfidious  Albion.  Hence  it  is  that  not  one  of  the 
recent  colonial  enterprises  of  France  has  approached 
a business  success.  If  a merchant  whose  objects 
were  “ strictly  business bad  carried  the  accounts  of 
these  colonies  on  his  books,  lie  would  close  them 
all  by  selling  or  giving  away  the  subject-matter. 

All  this  may  seem  to  concern  France  alone.  It 
really  concerns  us  as  much.  /The  morals  lie  upon 
the  surface,  plain  for  us  to  read,  and  we  are  happy 
in  not  having  paid  by  our  own  experience  for  the 
privilege  of  reading  them.  One  of  them  is,  not  to 
take  colonies  unless  you  “can  use. them  in  your 
business.”  Another  is  to,  administer  them  with  a 
strict  eye  to  business,  and  if  you  cannot  make  them 
pay,  to  get  rid  of  them.  A third  and  most  impor- 
tant is,  never  for  a moment  to  make  them  an  oc- 
casion of  distraction  from  domestic  questions,  nor 
the  subject  of  “a  play  to  the  gallery.”  A strict 
attention  to  business  is  compatible  with  the  colo- 
nial aggrandizement  of  England,  with  the  conti- 
nental expansion  of  Russia,  with  the  continental 
expansion  of  the  United  States.  But  it  is  not  com- 
patible with  the  fantastic  acquisition  and  reten- 
tion, as  a matter  of  national  vanity,  of  remote  isl- 
■ arids  or  mainlands,  by  the  French  or  by  any  other 
’republic. 
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pastorate  ^.y^^^’iting^th^^^^^^'J^lj^ry  Ward 
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a.  I uckilv  for  all  the  railroads,  Sunday's  bust 

on  Monday.  L * 7 all(i  tltere  was  a cltance  tc 

neSS  moa  Xhe  roads  i.f  time  for  Monday's  traffic. 

°P?n  Sl,.tV,>rk  city  a snowfall  of  unprecedented  at 


f * history  that  ninety- 

IT  is  well  established  as  An  occurrence 

SrjAtoa>Vs-i,2a«i? 


lion  and  sale  of _th«  “ ’ t should  buy  the 
cans  have  an  interest  in  tliei^  P_^  ^ we„  a8  the  spptwhere 


i^JSss- 

sjsus  rxs 

exempt,  bnl  the  only  »ay  » *«0BItitulton  of  the  ' Stata 
curing  an  amendment  1 • California,  as  in  New 

That  is  a troublesome or _ * Each  branch  of  the 

York  and  takes  at  least  two  y men(jmeut  by  a two- 
State  Legislature  *»*£**$  ^"Se  ratified  by  the 
thirds  majority,  and  aft  accomplish  this  labor  a tax-ex- 
people  at  the  polls.  » :7e{i  which  includes  the  stu- 

emption  club  has  nn’d  all  sympathizers  with 

dents  and  alumni  of  Stan ™»  centrai  executive  commit- 
tlie  movement.  1 lie  erne  k Verv  roucli  as  a political 
tee  which  will  carry  on  *«  »°  k , 5ady  sent  two  emissa- 
campaign  is  carried  on.  1 teg isla.ors  in  behalf  of 

ries  through  die  Stata  to  '1 bureau  works  through  the 

•“ -rrss  Steas i s* 

lISdS’E  heartily  in  Lor  of  .he  exemption  of  Stan- 
ford.  , me  m he  a national  pride  and  interest  In 

’Stosersust .. «.  «.■>-  ■*  »■  ~ 

able  relief  for  which  she  asks. 

It  may  be  recalled  that  at  a certain  stage  «*»•£*)“* 
Manila,  Admiral  P®  ^ »v  been  held  accountable  for 
Breakfast  at  least  y,  yig  Btaled  now  that  the  real 

thirty  big-gun  projeetda Odf‘-  a’ d WRiled,  the 

to  fall  back  on,  Admiral  U 3 . )|im  company,  from 

German  Admiralkind  *Ue  mtimore  arrived 

the  1st  of  May  until  June  - ^ the  nerves 

with  fresh  ammunition.  A long  strain 

that! 

Boston  ha.  lost ^a  notable 

late  senior  in1em’*'. 1 * SL,,,mher  24  He  was  eighty- 

son.&Co-.who  died  on  Novembe,  24.. ^ ^ ^ 

one  years  old,  and  in  his  ‘®.  * wliat  critical  fellow- 
met  the  expectations  of  ldgh  dlslinction  in 

townsmen.  His  family  is  one  BHarvard  in  1886, 

Massachusetts.  ne^with  Calcutta  until  1858,  and 

after ■tiiat^hanker.  y^heu  of  Goverimr  Andrew .^Imse 

Sir  ffiS'he  — tpLmei^d  mid  ^ 

proprietors  of  the , M ITeMj™ 
Company.  lb.  BojJoojywW  anplara“c^ 

welf  JtaUie  vigor  of  his  ol/age,  he  reminded  observers 
-f  Gladstone. 


msmssm 
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Police  n°,f  to  overvork  tbcmseWes,  until  they  come  to 

Au.errand  have  to  lay  by  for  repairs  ,d  do  the 

Abbott  is  sixty-three  years  ^ be  no 

work  of  six  men  for  the  next  ten  year  important  and 
difficulty  about  providing  duality  are  scarce,  and  of 
remunerative  jobs.  » ™ “f.^Sn  manage  somehow 

those  that  there  are  a large ! P , P n , i ni stera  .of  the  gospel, 
to  elude  their  obl.,gall,°dies  ti,e  directors  elect  another  at 

When  a bank  president  ilms.lhe^  preaid  l resigns  or 

the  next  meeting,  yvuen  ,{ve  competition  for  tne 

dies,  there  is  immediate  y r doctors  full  out  of 

succession.  When  noted  awy«s  < fu88  cr  sen- 

liue,  their  practice  d'at"e^  when  an  eminent  mm- 

ous  inconvenience.  But  »0  ^ Ws  c,iarge  reai  lrou 

ister  or  a college  presiden  g 

ble  follows.  situations  vacant  in  tills  conn- 

There  are  some  excelle  it  sit . i ^ lmpending  resignation 
try  just  now.  President  U g resilient:  Brown  and  Am 
sends  Yale  on  the  quest  fora  ? , we  have  no  ambassa- 
herst  are  already  n the  «anue  Held.  presbytL„.ian  church 

iZ  ftmnd^o  succeMmj  a^yetto  Dr.  Hu^l;  and^now  Ply- 

^tyTeVP nd"hat°ouP  .he  President  seems  to 
have  protracted  hesitations. 


ive  prun«vww 

The  will  of  the 

ton  leaves  half  a million  dollars  ( Technology, 

*4,*°'«KLt0,  St  ^"n  Radclifle  College . BojmJf 


iSute!  wXKth'e‘ pr^so 

and  meritorious  students  nn  h ‘ teen  rumors  of  a 

payment  of  their  stud lies.  There  naye  but  jf  ,t  dbe9  u 

possibility  that  the  wil  y proportion  of  the  testa- 

will  be  interesting  to  lenrn  wnat  p p q{  ncedy  8lu. 
tor’s  benevolences  are  “Pp'  liers  Harvard,  for  exam- 

P7X  — in  amplifying  the  salaries  of 
some  of  her  professors. 


The  Boston  Trarucript  of  November  18  has  sn  obituary 
notice  of  a woman  who  must  have  been  so  Interesting  and 
nnimual  a person  that  it  seems  a matter  of  public  obligft- 
lion  that  some  competent  delineator  of  New  England  life 
bouki  putTer  into  a book.  She  was  Miss  Amanda  Peavy 
born  inP  1827  in  New  Hampshire,  and  employed  for  over 
forty  years  in  one  of  the  great  dry-goods  stores  of  Bostou. 
Before  that  she  had  travelled  abroad  as  com  pan  on  to  » 
, , to  a well-known  Bostc-  r— 


)Uie  (JI  UCI  

That  is  a sorrowful 

albeit  one  greatly  to  W»  cred  , which  fell  obliged  to 
offered  him  for  a lecUirec  t maJe  idm 

decline.  He  reasimed  that  the  only  i B VerHmM<  a 
valuable  as  a lecturer  was  the  s,„K,  g ^ of  tUe 

job  done  in  the,  course  of  1 a duty  as^  )f>  (rode  ■ 

navy,  on  the  renown  of  whm  though  Piper  Find- 

Undoubtedly  he  w«njb  ibmfc  to  88y 

later  would  have  decided  tl,at  of  Colonel 

whether  Ins  case  is  bettcr  ir  doubtless  at  a mod- 

and  the  most  valuab  . i.i8  lecture  engagements 

£S  SSB  tfJSSt&VZtZM 

paper  reading  public. 

The  Srnpew-  William g"^™1, 

siaiii 
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the  Emperor's  trip  cobI  ten  million  marks. 


„f  the  roads  in  time  lor  mouuuy  » 

°Pf  ‘ Mow  York  city  a snowfall  of  unprecedented  amount 
< In,fl  iaaon  caught  the  Street  - Cleaning  Department 

ire  unnrepared,gwith  contracts  for  removal  of  snow  | 

totally  P f o(  carlB  and  men  quite  unequal  to 

'inlet. and  " ithpp„  „f  the  surface  railroads  were  able  to  ' 
l"e  onU9  uSay  morning,  .bough  they  all  got  going  again  ; 

run  on  Bliucay,  . d * At  this  w ilting  the  streets  are 
SlM  «? inK  Which  make  it  difficult  for  vehi- 
still  Itiit  . Several  inches  of  snow  falling  on  | 

cles  to  get  j made  conditions  somewhat  worse;  I 
.t^wmlveniences  and  delays  nslmrc  seem  of  slight  rao  | 
bul  l,,C0„mnared  With  the  terrible  havoc  on  the  sea. 

Wldie  as  Btated,  the  coast  between  Cape  Ann  and  Cut-  | 
WI  i,  »nt  the  worst  of  the  cyclone  and  shows  the 
tyiUt  dire  u,  collection  of  wreckage  there  is  scarcely  a 
most  direlui  New  Haven  that  does  not 

beach  from  PenobscM  my  ^ ^ u(|  nenr  Har. 

show  the  hone  t 88el8  were  driven  ashore,  and  be- 
bor  alo,n,ere  V and  forlrmen  were  drowned  or  frozen  to 

death.  Cton  goes  hack  as  far  as  1852  to  find  the  record 
of  a storm  so  destructive. 

j nn  Nnvi-mber  19,  of  John  E.  W.  Keely,  of 
J'  da?t.b'  author  though  not  the  finisher,  of  the 
Fh'ladelphia,  the  «*'  c*18ed  ft  considerable  sense 

tfonof  berMvemenmmong  us  who  survive  Much  game 
Ron  of  bereavei  ,)e  ,ms  often  licen  reviled  as 

hn8imnostor  aud  once  lie  was  imprisoned  for  contempt  of 
hW.I  he  would  not  reveal  the  secret  of  his  ma- 
court  be£auLe  railed  and  gibed  at  lump  even  his 

SSfc  iredm-  divtllged.lior 

to  vulgar  demands  a y , d 8 and  nstonislied  an  occa- 

^^“f^wl.ichnoLn^daj^iri.f.d^ 

He  died  of  ooiible  for  “ successor  to  lake 

upg8ld/wWork  and  peAapsP  carry  his  mschlne  through  to 

“Sr'seel'y  began  hla  industrial  ?roer  «,  « upbolsten 
er’s  apprent  ce  He : became  i taJJ  “ powe;  lobedo 
watching  n tuning-fork  g vibrations  nn  metals.  He 
rivetl  from  the  effect  0 finally  one  that  seemed  to  de- 
made  many  maehiues.  and  a ^ caus(,  tll8n  sounds 
velop  enormous  P°wer  . cldne  was  the  nucleus  of 
made  by  a flddle-bow.  T1"“  started  in  Philadelphia  in 
the  Keely  Company, wbic  ^?th  funds  to  perfect  his 

1874,  and  provided  Mr.  Eeciy  . d 

apparatus.  Between  that  year  Mtt(M!lll 

have  made  one  hundred  and  ‘™at/  ” f„„dB  running 
models.  In  1881.  the  Kedy  Cornea  ^li)om(lel(,  Moo„, 

low,  he  found  a stanch  p laboratory  and  paid  bun 

of  Philadelphia,  who  built  him  a ^latorati  y IpFerime„is 

a wee'ilysalary.onwtnchheconUnuea^^otk^g  ^ 
until  be  died.  He  is  aesenueu  Hig  |8Ca  ,1S  8 

living  person,  who  earned  li  s «*£  beeo  puch  more 
raiser  of  expe<isrtiM?c0Ta  Tesla,  the  eminent  electrician 

r.,r.?,“5'fV»,as,nsr.K 

ditions  of  eilstence. 


There  is  talk  of  an  invasion  of  Tibet,  bj  the  British, 
with  a view  to  curry  the  frontier  of  c01intry  -would 
the  China  line.  The  highland  of  idcn,  ia  ,D(i. 

make  good  summer  homes  for  Brmsners^  )>r  ^ 

in,'  gild  there  may  lie  other  m«J  ivt  ^ ^^d  there 

tion  about  the  couolty  is  lb» -bard k rxceedingly 

more  than  oilier  produce,  and  that  IMS  a#  .dea8abo  , 
good  country  to  keep  m.t  ot  More.d^  remarltablc  taok 
it  nre  obtainable  from  Pr-.®  , d by  the  Harpers, 

of  travels,  Through  A»a,  just  issued  ny 


the  aggregation  or -toswbhf  was  told  in  a recem 

called  the  D h ou k obort*VW)se  story  brought  to  the 
paragraph  in  the  y'CsH,P*i^  , tlie  i,08pitnlitk»  of  our 

re  jsmpernm  u,p  - — 

trnoun—  Tat'iU  funds  were  never  before  so  low  as 
now. 


government,  u seems,  t0  Cncli  peiKOti. 

land,  besides  a bonus  of  six  doll  » 9 ^ who  nrc  fXP«mi 
will  provide  shelter  for  the  40  p ld  winier.  That  re 
,n  eome  front  Russia  during  the  pre.eui 


uuw. 

At  this  writing,  a week  after  the  great  coast  storm  of 
November  26.  it  is  still  impossible  to  g,ve  aa  a“u™‘*^ 

SSJIiSSt^.^.~S?SlSUf 

S:Ss:=K;«rd^z» 

nersons  abourtl.  It  has  been  stated  that  she  went  out  cop- 
Lrv  to  the  orders  of  tlie  company’s  manager  who  sent 
wnnl  to  her  captain  to  delay  starting  until  the  weather 
TosoectH  enuM  be  defihi.ely  predicted.  However  that 
mav^have  been,  she  stahed  at  seven  o’clock,  her  dauul 
may  naYc  u . furv  0f  the  winter 


Before 'tliat  she"  had  travelled  abroad  as  companion  to  a 
llUjv  who  belonged  to  a well-known  Boston  familj,  and  it 
came  atom  namrally  enough,  Umt  she  got  to  know  more 
or  less  intimately  all  the  Boston  folks  whose  acquaintance 
was  a social  distinction.  At  Steam's,  where  she  was  em- 
ployed site  seems  to  have  become  an  institution.  Bung 
U daily  communication  with  n great  number  of  ac'laa,aJ- 
“ores  who  liked  and  trusted  her,  she  took  counsel  of  St. 

Paul  and  did  her  beat  to  be  all  things  lo  nil  women  and 

some  men.  She  took  thought  for  old  gentlemen  who  c g,m  8tahed  nl  seven  o clocR,  tier  m 
were  lier  customers,  and  selected  ami  sent  burnt- t y supposed  Hint  when  the  fury  of  the  wiuter 

the  sort  of  uud.  r-clotbes  that  they  ought  to  have,  she  met  no  ii  > a f(,lv  boors  later,  she  was  disabled, 

tlie  sudden  calls  for  mourning  clothes,  in  the  l''"’19'™  ^t  anv  rate  she  was  blown  to  tlie  southward,  and  sank 

Which  afflicted  families  so  often  need  the  ntuvi  ntion  At  any  • , ^ Hreblaml  I.iglit,  ou  the  south  side 

of  a rue  friend;  site  was  a high  authority  on  hr.da  rous-  » l i l l on  tK.au.  „ ^ mo 

'Ll"  ami  was  invited  to  all  the  fashionable  weddings 
Naturally  she  had  early  information  about  much  that 
was  going  on.  and  it  is  amusing  to  read  that  lur  good 


will  provide  shelter  for  tne  winter.  * 

to  come  from  Russia  during  I P Plicl(,  gsm  could 
probably  a belter  arrungen  ent  iban  n0  ,0Dger  land 
have  made  for  them.  On  “ „ortl.  taking  up, »!* 

nLsMdratreLmnlssoengro^ju^ 

To  Uie  ,«,ip«Io.  0,.1>'»'S»Im  * Sn" ’7 
from  Americans  to  the  fund  for  w been 

memorial  college  at  Khartum , rc  p a contributi01 
by  otir  Mr.  W..AV.  Astor  of  Lo  : j sboiiid  lie  ” 
„{  £5000.  If  Mr.  Astor  ' f9'™ 'Li,,  , |B  hkely  to  1*  a>»d 

garded  as  representative,  no  objeett  Gord„n  is 

on  this  side  of  tlie  seas,  where  f heroic  soldiei 

highly  honored  as  apw®  minds  of  AmenW 

The  impression  that  he 4ms  left ^itisll  »ildler  at b 
mt  his  aims,  beyond  those  f anL„i,tial)ity  anti  «>« 


Illy  lniorinauuu  Iiuuui  ihuc.. 

; L,0inir  on  and  it  is  amusing  to  read  that  her  e- ... 
were  ohen  enlisted  lo  diselose  engagements  and 
, i her  hire  „f  snei'd  news  which  it  was  desired  should  leak 

inform  dlv  P'.'-H"  <«.  R brip.  , me  to  place  her 

wle  n »-e’ are  told  that  she  was  of  Ueolch  Irish  Puritan 
dcsei-nt  that  her  great  iriandfallier  was  killed  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  dial  her  mother  survives  her  at  the  age  of  108. 

Or.  Lyman  Abbott,  who  has  been  di>ing  two  or  three 
m'-n’s  work  t lifwt’  many  years,  n mum  need  in  Piyumuth 
( iiurch  on  November  ‘26*  that  he  had  been  warned  to 


witrall’on  boiml'.'oir  Highland  Light,  on  the  south  side  ^'^‘Xaim",  teyoud  Z»  <>»  ** 

of  cape  Cod.  A number  of  bodies  came  ashore,  but  ^ wen-  for  the  spread  of  Ch'®‘  “^Empire  . 

shore  with  wreck.  ^KUblf».r"3CT1 
fr‘!rc»peAuum(’,ffihunk.  Nmle.^^.yv^  “e'gL"^  purposes. 

who  wage  wars  of  humanity,  the 
to  see  Gordon’s  memory  honored. 


J Hie  i>ew  j^ugnimi  bihiic  

from  Cape  Ann  lo  (’uttyhunk.  Not  less  than  sixty  ves- 
sels were  totally  wrecked  bet  ween  those  points,  and  nearly 
as  many  more  were  blown  ashore,  with  small  chance  of 
getting  off.  Certainly  200  lives  were  lost;  probably  many 
more  than  that.  , 


lore  than  that.  . , 

On  shore  the  heavy  snow-storm  obstructed  travel  and 
caused  immense  inconvenience.  The  railroads  between 
Boston  and  New  York  were  snow-bound  for  twenty-four 
hours,  and  travel  all  through  New  England  was  greatly 


o see  uwuuu  o ^ 

The  great  November  snowstorm  and  suh^  ,u8| 

dillon  of  tlie  streets  of  New  Yo  k o gh  d>  0n 
advertisement  of  the  W onng  receive'* 
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In  "Trelawny  of  the  Wells,”  with  which  Mr.  Daniel 
Froliinan's  stock  company  opened  at  the  Lyceum,  Mr. 
Arthur  W.  Pinero  gives  a picture  of  London  theatrical 
life  in  the  early  -sixties.  The  Ragnigge 
^theWeUs  Wells  Theatre,  froih  whi^li  Jiiw  'fnlawny 
' takes  her  •‘addition,”  is  in  reality,- as  the 

programme  intimates,  Sadler's  Wells,  Islington.  This 
theatre  is  famous*  for  the  fact  that  during  those  lean  years 
of  the  drama  it  was  the  only  home  in  England  for  our 
classics.  The  leading  character  in  Mr.  Pinero's  play  is  one 
Tom  U7<ou7t,who  is  known  to  have  beep  studied  from  Tom 
Roliertaon.  Wrench  is  no  less  a poor  devil  of  an  actor 
than  Robertson;  One  of  the  parts  he  js  given  to  play  is 
the  part  of  a dragon  in  pantomime— “ I'll  nqt  say  which 
part  of  the  dragon,”  as  Mitts  Awn  in  Jiuiui  remarks  to  liim 
significantly.  Like  Robertson,  Wrench  Is  disgusted  with 
the  old  Convention  of  play  writing  and  acting,  and  has  set 
his  heart  on  breaking  through  ii  with  a play  that  |s  *'  true 
to  life.”  Wrench' 8 play  is  called  ‘.‘XXfe’Jj  Robertson’s 
play  was  "Society.”  The  realism  of  S. ..  i.  iv.  “ Caste,” 
and  the  rest  of  Robertson’s  plays  is  nowadays  soraewhal 
faded,  but  in  it  is  foreshadowed  the  spirit  of  the  greatest 
of  our  modern  dramatists.  In  writing  “ Trelawii)  Mr 
Pinero  is  paying  homage  to  his  literary  progenitor,  and 
at  the  same  time  portraying  the  men  and  women  of  the 
stage  among  whom  he  passed  his  youth 
The  original  of  Rose  Trelawny  though  the  fact  has  not, 
to  my  knowledge,  been  pointed  out  -is  without  doubt  the 


lies  partly  in  its  mastery  of  boflTthe  theatrical  and  the 
literary  capabilities  of  the  stage.  The  marks  of  Mr.  Pine- 
ro’s Btagecraft  are  every  where,  but  a single  instance  must 
• suffice.  At  the  farewell  dinner  given  to 

n Aff!n? nnd  Trelawny  on  her  first  departure  for 
e?lay.Bry  Cavendish  Square  the  dear  old  stager  Tel- 
fer, .very  naturally,  if  Somewhat  naively, 
elects  himself  toast-master,  and  proposes,  "Our  Immor- 
tal Hard,  Shakspere.  . . I had  meant,  myself,  to  ave  of- 
fered a few  remarks  in  response—”  Here  the  leading 
juvenile.  Gadd,  who  is  piqued  at  not  having  been  chosen 
toast-master,  interrupts,  as  the  book  requires;  “[To  Imo- 
gen. bitterly,]  Ha!”  This  Ha!  is  flat  enough  in  the 
rending,  hut  as  utfored  on  the  stage  it  becomes  a grunt  of 
jealous  disgust — haheh — so  delightfully  expressive  that  it 
is  repeated  at  appropriate  places  five  or  six  times  for  the 
once  indicated  iu  the  book.  This  feeling  for  the  value  of 
a tope,  of  a glahce,  a motion,  marks  the  true  playwright; 
one  might  almost  say  that  a play  is  truly  u play  in  pro- 
portion as  it  resists  the  uttempt  to  put  it  in  black  and 
white. 

Mr.  Pinero’s  sense  of  the  value  of  words  as  words 
is  as  unfailing.  "I  swear,”  says  Mi**  Avonia  Bunn , 
when  extorting  u secret,  " I’ll  not  divulge,  let  alone  tell  a 
litingtoul!"  And  again.  "I  was  compelled— nay uforc^i.” 
Dickens  himself  could  not  have  expressed  more  clGarly 
an  air  of  simplicity  and  absurdity.  And  -when  Tom s 
new  School  of  Comedy  has  reduced  the  old-ffishioned 
Telfer  to  realistic  parts,  he  complains  that  he  has  not 
tieen  given  a speech — " not  a real  speech ; nothing  to  dig 
your  teeth  into.”  And  Mr*.  Telfer,  reduced  from  her  role 
of  Queen  to  the  humble  station  of  wardrobe  mistress, 
says,  sadly,  " If  we  are  set  to  scrub  a floor— ami  we  may 
come  to  that  yet— let  us  make  up  our  minds  to  scrub  it 
legitimately .”  Nobility,  pathos,  and  exquisite  absurdity 
are  all  expressed  in  the  old  actress’s  clinging  to  the  idea 

, WM.— „ of  " the  legitimate.”  Few  English-speaking  playwrights 

famous  Marie  Wilton.  Prom  childhood  something  in  Miss  equal  Mr.  Pinero  in  knowledge  of  the  effects  peculiar  to 
Wilton's  nature  attracted  her  toward  "the  the  Wage;  none  equal  him  in  power  of  phrue.  And  of  all 
The  Pmeent-  legitimate'';  and  Anally,  though  she  was  so  the  foreign  plays  we  have  seen  in  late  years,  only  on e sur- 

“K*  excellent  in  buries,,,,,,  pa,  Is-cnpids  and  passes  1, In,  in  these  regards,  ami  that  is  of  a ly  differ- 

Rml.tum*  olUer  blu,  boJ.g_1|lu,  Difckeiw  de  lated  ent  order-;  "Cyrano  de Bergerac, 
her  the  most  intelligent  and 
original  actress  he  had  ever 
8een,she  founded  the  Prince 


seen, 

of  Wales  Theatre,  and  pro 
duced  Robertson’s  ‘‘Socie- 
ty.” For  the  purposes  of 
bis  play.  Mr.  Pinero  has 
placed  Rose  Trelawny  in 
somewhat  different  circum- 
stances. A young  gentle- 
man named  Gower  falls  in 
love  with  her,  and  to  escape 
the  life  of  the  theatre  she 
becomes  engaged  to  him, 
and  goes  to  live  with  his 
family  in  Cavendish  Square 
for  a period  of  “ probation.” 
Here  she  is  bored  and  op- 
pressed, and  finally , in  a 
rage  worthy  of  Paula  Tan 
queray,  she  flics  back  to 
the  old  life.  Hose's  impulse 
toward  truth  and  refine- 
ment in  acting  comes, 
strangely  enough,  from  her 
brief  contact  with  Caven- 
dish Square.  Having  seen 
real  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
she  cannot  act  her  old 
parts.  As  the  plot  thickens, 
the  elder  Gower  is  impress- 
ed by  the  fact  that  Rose’s 
mother  (like  Marie  Wilton’s 
father)  had  played  with 
Kenn,  whom  he  greatly  ad- 
mired, and  is  induced  to 
furnish  a theatre  for  the 
production  of  Tom  Wrench  s 
"Life.”  Tom  Wrench  is 
very  deeply  and  nobly  in 
love  with  Rose,  but  iu  the 
end  she  marries  young 
Gower,  and,  we  are  to  sup 
pose,  lives  happily  ever  af- 
terward in  the  life  and  the 
society  of  Cavendish 
Square. 


These  facts,  interesting  -trelawny 

as  they  are  as  indicating  the 
materials  which  our  master- 
playwright  has  handled, 
have  an  important  bearing 
on  the  develop  o^hU  ^ 

S;r,repin.^rethcb\rre,,,ggle  (M.)  of 
forms  in  their  essence  *^8“ 
suggests  the  natural  soli, lion.  " lllc  fr(,(.  impul- 

Pinero  has  shown  the  struggle  an(1  ,he  necessary 

sive,  untamed  nature  of  _ an  a t situ.ltion  is  as  dra- 


» TI1E  "BLL&  A ' F0R  CAVENDISH  SQUARE, 


though  on  the 


plucked  th.  Anwar,  rir,  yoa  'ave  at, ..a  oar  cVIcoat  bios*,,,,.' 

- . Trelawny  ” lies  in  the  vitality  and 
The  main  men  Undies  forth  the  forms  and  the 

the  truth  with  ll(, 1 n]p  ()f  a generalioh  ago.  Those' 
spirits  Of  thosejood  ivline; 


rigidity  of  established  society. 

5%  much!more  sym^JhS  the  s;^ 


wonder  if  there  are  still  actors  like  that?  But  if  Mr. 
Pinero  has  caught  the  foibles  and  jealousies  of  his  world, 
he  has  done  royal  justice  to  its  impulsive  generosity.  The 
right  of  property  scarcely  exists,  ami  everybody  has  an 
honest  kiss  for  everybody  else,  even  when  they  aren’t 
making  up  a quarrel.  Altogether  it  is  a wonderful  world 
Mr.  Pinero  has  given  us— true  and  fine,  full  of  absurdity 
so  tenderly  expressed  that  it  is  a sacred  duty  to  laugh  and 
laugh  at  it. 

Mr.  Harry  B.  Smith  and  Mr.  Edgar  Smith  have  been  to 
" Trelawny  ” with  several  of  the  people  from  Weber  & 
Fields.  It  is  to  lie  hoped  that  these  gentle- 
men  will  recognize  the  fact  that  no  bur- 
lesque  could  be  as  amusing  as  1 relaw ny 
itself;  but  if  not — we  shall, doubtless  be  told  wliat  these 
wonderful  things  are  called  that  a crinoline  discovers. 

Miss  Julia  Arthur  is  presenting  for  the  first  time  in 
New  York  a series  of  characters  which,  when  played 
successfully,  gives  an  actress  stnuding  in 
Miss  Julia  Ar-  the  front-rank  of  her  profession.  1 have 
Uinrmctayeieiil  geen  j wr  Par  then  in  and  her  Rosalind  with 
interest,  and  when  Mercedes  and  Galatea 
have  been  given,  I shall  have  something  to  say  of  her 
success  in  her  very  laudable  ambition.  John  Corbin. 


THE  OPENING  OF  AN  OPERA  SEASON. 

*•  Studded  with  stars  unutterably  bright"—  Queen  Mab. 

When  the  veteran  in  musical  considerations  takes  his 
seat  in  the  Metropolitan  on  the  first  evening  of  such  sea- 
sons of  opera  as  have  recurred  there  of  recent  winters — 
when  he  finds  once  again  closing  about  Lira  that  radiant, 
shimmering,  pulsating  at- 
mosphere special  to  a stage 
so  majestic  and  so  eloquent, 
he  enters  for 
What  Optra  a few  weeks 
kindly  pennltd  upon  die 
to  Music  1 ... 

Critics.  rarest  pnvi- 
lege  of  his 
profession.  It  is  not  quite 
appreciated  even  by  those 
who  take  thoughtful  inter- 
est in  what  the  critic  may 
think  or  write.  For  it  is 
not  merely  that  the  review- 
er is  now  to  hearken  to 
many  noble  aud  lovely 
voiees,  such  as  are  nowhere 
else  on  earth  heard  togeth- 
er. It  is  not  that  again  he 
shall  study  acting  frequent- 
ly of  superb  stature  and 
breadth,  even  if  measured 
by  the  best  stages  of  spoken 
drama.  It  is  not  merely 
that  delight  is  to  come  to 
him  iu  the  voluptuousness 
of  Gounod,  the  sombre  pas- 
siou  of  Wagner,  the  flash 
and  sparkle  of  Rossini, 
the  divine  melodiousness 
of  Mozart.  These  all  are 
things  exceeding  precious 
to  him.  But  underneath 
them  lies  the  truth  that, 
here  and  now,  through  a 
magnificent  perversion  of 
both  music  and  drama,  by 
which  each  is  declined 
from  its  purest  estate— the 
ciilic  in  the  vaguest  of  all 
arts  about  which  to  write 
comes  at  last  in  touch  with 
something  like  human  in- 
' - forests!  At,  last  he  speaks 
of  aspects  of  his  test  belies 
that  are  tolerably  concrete, 
tangible  to  the  many  who 
neither  know  nor  care  for 
more  abstract  musical 
forms.  He  writes  here  for 
his  wider  circle  of  readers, 
because  he  summons  them 
to  follow  him,  yet  another 
time,  into  a sort  of  Wood  of 
Broceliande.  Gods  and  heroes,  clear  shapes  of  fable  or  his- 
tory,tangible  comedy  and  tragedy, are  at  lust,  in  Ins  question. 

Even  the  more  obvious  conditions  of  such  nn  opera 
season  as  that  to  which  Mr.  Maurice  G ran  lias  now  invited 
New  York  have  shown  themselves,  within  the  course  of 
the  two  representations  already  given,  to 
The  Standards  so  exceptional  that  there  would  be  folly 
[irnper  to  «iich  n . ,nv  attempting  allusions  to  nil  of  tin-mill 
star  Season.  B()  ahortwl  „nic|c.  Such  justice  can  be  clone 
only  by  making  nolee  from  time  to  time  on  tlieBingi-rsaml 


rely  be  less  unnappy.  ' f 9 Bli„.  Gibson  race  in  • 

minuter  of  her  company.  Hie  now  I m ..  ( i„ws,  but  what 


e actor-manager  u.  >- . rmMiucing  “lcgiti-  iu»s,  but  what -dne; J clierry  ilps . and. would 

* Xu.  Sf  otheTve  u 


\Tet 
all,  meeting 


John  Leech  o— Mia,  Mnnnenngs  SSdenU^^i^s«cessive  nrliclessbal.  best  allow. 

For  such  a season  must  not  be  considered  comparative  in 
mere  relation  to  several  of  its,  predecessors,  and  to  New 
York's  opera  history  at  large.  It  should  be  measured  by 
the  opera  companies,  aud  by  matters  germane  to  them,  in 
all  Europe  during  at  least  a quarter  century.  The  solemn 
clack  of  club-room  opera  talk,  and  the  ardent  pronuncla- 
mentos  of  the  gifted  amateurs  of  the  drawing-room,  whose 
little  cups  of  criticism  are  ever  overflowing!^ Tull,  become 
of  small  value  in  estimating  just  where  such  a season  as 
that  of  our  Metropolitan  for  1898-9  is  phenomenal,  where 
it  is  ordinary,  where  it  is  shortcoming.  With  one  factor 
of  judgment,  however,  those  New  York  listeners  who 
know  the  wide  song-world  to-day  can  provide  themselves. 
It  is  wholly— not  relatively,  but  wholly— a fact  that  the 
musical  and  dramatic  splendor  of  the  greater  num  >er  o 
rmnions  : " We  are  only  uons,  tll'7q  Rn(i  Mr.  Grau’s  present  representations  has  never  been  attain - 

. f _ chanical  limbs  that  will  fall  into  ® P plays’”  I «d  even  in  the  Metropolitan’s  past,  and  cannot  be  neai- 
the  piny  lifts  rare  merit,  and  is  heft'"  °Ut  “f  n,1)"‘8"y  ” y 

jeting  with  the  rare  success  it  deserves. 


It  to -^y.Vwetape  rijt i i« t ^^augMerl 

the  perfume  of  a long-pressed  rose.  And 


love  of  Tom  II bench,  and  finds  lmppmess  we  w f ^ (Jay 

pose,  with  the  grandson  of  the  J^e-chati  1^selltittlly  uu-  ever  fe 
need  scarcely  be  said  that  this  so  gen3C  Undramaiic,  bicycle 

play  is  a •'comedietta  ; but  'bts  tloes  lhe  em1.  those  ..  Do„-,  you  teacll  beliavior,  snys 

a";  l°  rM“ 0”-?- 

14  “medl?t“  S iK'  SU'tlmt  Mr.  Pinero's  uudienres  teach 
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MISS  JULIA  ARTHUR  AS  ROSALIND,  AND  MR.  W.  S.  HART  AS  ORLANDO,  IN  ACT  V.  OK  “AS  YOU  LIKE  IT,”  AS  PLAYED  AT  WALLACE'S  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK. 


ly  approached  at  any  “ season  ” anywhere — except  in  one 
operaiic  theatre  enjoying  similar  good  fortune — Covent 
Garden,  over  which  the  same  impresario  rules.  Apart 
from  London’s  privileges,  never  were  there  in  any  one 
troupe  so  many  star  singers,  who  are  star  singers  in  their 
prime— not  paled,  but  in  their  fullest  glory  of  efficiency. 
Not  till  now  has  another  single  opera  house  carried  out  so 
expensively  the  ideal  and  super-extravagant  theory  that 
each  opera  shall  l>e  sung  in  the  original  language  of  its 
text.  Not  ti)l  now,  in  short,  will  our  opera-goers’  wildest 
sabianism  be  made  so  bewildcringly  actual,  night  by 
night  of  this  astonishing  season.  The  notices  already 
published  have  volubly  promised  this;  ami  the  promise 
will  be  made  good,  weather  and  human  frailty  permitting. 

So  far,  Wagner’s  “ Tannhftuser  ” and  Rossini's  “ II  Bar- 
biere  di  Sevinlia"  have  been  sung,  with  “ Romeo  et  Juli- 
ette ” and  "Marta”  coming  to  conclude  the  first  brilliant 
t week.  I cannot  extend  this  notice  beyond 
“Tnnniia^r"  t,lc  two  performances  first  named.  And, 
as  to  " Tannhftuser,”  bad  Mr  Mancinelli  led 
Wagner’s  work  more  in  its  inmost  spirit,  I could  write 
that  the  opera  has  never  had  as  impressive  exposition  in 
the  United  States  or  on  the  Continent.  Inclinim;  to  say 
as  much,  I liave  in  my  mind  one  foreign  operatic  centre 
after  another,  appropriate  to  comparison,  as  well  as  all 
ourown  "G«»man  opera 'history.  Asubtraction  must  I>e 
made,  for  Mr  Mancinelli  often  is  a sluggish,  Italianistic, 
unauthoritative  director  of  Wagner,  and  so  be  was  in  this 
“Tannhftuser”  directing.  But  vocally  the  work  had  a 
consummately  great  presentment.  Mr.  Van  Dyck  lias  not 
sung  lietter  in  Paris,  Raireiiih.  or  Vienna  these  ten  years, 
and  Mr.  Van  Dyck  is  still  the  supreme  Tannhduser,  as  he 
is  the  best  Parsifal.  A tenor  truly  heroic,  with  a voice 
which,  though  not  young  after  a dozen  years  of  work,  is 
still  warm  ami  artistically  used— always  a phraser  par 
excellence,  ever  an  actor  of  surpassing  life  and  grace — this 
Belgian  from  Count  Zicliy's  hall  lias  only  one  rival 
of  any  fairly  equal  repute  in  the  world.  Dramatically,  in 
such  idles  as  Tannhduser,  Yaw  Dyck  suggests  what  was 
said  of  Madame  Schroeder-Devrient — "an  almost  unerr- 
ing instinct  of  artistic  fitness. . . .a  perfection  of  perform- 
ance reaching  to  every  detail  of  by-play.”  Niemann  him- 
self never  could  sing  Tannhduser  as  does  Van  Dyck: 
and  never  did  Niemann  act  Tannhduser,  in  the  Venus- 
berg,  or  out  of  it.  with  such  nuances  of  facial  expression, 
with  gestures  and  poses  so  artful.  Of  the  new-comers  on 
this  same  opening  night,  special  honor  is  due  to  M.  Henri 
Albers,  a barytone  (French  by  birth,  but  as  to  the  manner 


Maurice  gkau, 
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born  in  his  German  operatic  work)  of  most  noble  organ.nnd 
of  rare  finish  in  his  acting.  Of  Madame  Emma  Eames  it 
needs  only  to  be  said  that  she  assumed  the  part  of  Eliza- 
beth with  that  breadth  of  emotional  suggestion  which  has 


uccire,,cu  wshboh  in  uie  wagneriau  work  of  one 
the  most  lovely-voiced  and  fair-faced  singers  Ameri 
alternately  has  lent  to  Europe  and  recalled  to  her  ov 
shores.  She  is  a radiant  Elizabeth  when  Elizabeth  is  1o 
oils,  and  a figure  of  pathos  fit  for  a missal’s  pages  in  ti 
scene  where  the  Virgin  of  the  Wartburg  bids  adieu  to  lo 
and  to  life.  As  for  Madame  Nordica,  she  returns  to  i 
as  ever;  a veritable  Venus  in  her  personal  beauty,  and 
com  pie  test  individuality  in  her  admirable  musical  deli 
e!T  a rP*e  strongly  depending  for  its  charm  upon 
gifted  a singer  and  on  an  actress  so  impnssioned.  Tl 
Parisian  version  of  the  opera  was  used,  a wise  custom  th 
we  hope  will  be  observed  by  Mr.  Gran  benceforwar 
I he  operas  major  cast  also  included  M.  Plancon,  wl 
sang  for  the  first  time  here  in  German — and  sang  well 
the  Landgraf  s part.  The  ensemble  effects  were  ric 
llie  Metropolitan's  chorus  has  been  judicially  built  u 
with  a vast  improvement  in  the  prospect  of  its  woi 
to  come.  The  “Tannhftuser’’  mounting,  too.  w 
largely  new.  It  was  beautiful,  being  either  Buireiitl.u 
or  I imsnin  in  detail,  where  it  was  fresh.  The  hi 
scene,  bv  the-bye  was  given  i.sdne  autumnal  change:  a. 
even  if  the  Warlbnrg  was  painted  from  the  wrong  side 
the  castle,  it  was  the  Wartburg,  not  a villa.  The  ligli 
were  remarkubry  well  managed.  The  general  effect 
short,  of  the  opening  night  of  a season  to  he  largely  Wa 
neuan  was  likewise  largely  a new  chapter  in  the’Melr 
polilnn  s sincenly  to  Wngnerism.  Certainly  it  wassuch 

BoSof  limflr  tS'"Vg  '"’,d  .ac,i"e'  almost  wilhout  cxce 
lion  of  tin  hist  lank:  and  deserving  the  enthusiasm  of 
vast  and  splendid  audience. 

The  performance  of  Rossini's  " Bnrhiere”  of  Wedn, 
(lay,  with  Madame  Sembrich  as  the  Henna  of  all  Bonn 

tionaielv"  Wlt\“f°1"p  of  star  singers  about  herpropt 
tmnaiely  accomplished,  rose  even  higher  than  the  ‘‘Tan 


hftuser— if  in  lighter  wings  indeed.  It  may  be  recorded  as 
the  finest  representation  ever  given  in  this  country  of  that 
greatest  of  Italian  comic  operas  ever  com- 
Night  f>sed  bv  an  Italian.  No  preceding  recoid. 
from  Mai i bran  or  Mapleson  seasons  on- 
ward, could  surpass  the  brilliancy,  the  archness,  the  gayety. 
the  I rue  Rossinian  spirit,  of  such  a memorable  evening. 
This  memory  or  printed  history  invites  one  to  believe; 
even  in  admitting  that  Mr.  Campanari  has  not  any  of  the 
elegance  of  physique  proper  to  Figaro , well  as  he  sings 
and  acts  him;  and  that  Mr.  Salignac,  although  he  has 
much  improved  vocally  in  the  part,  is  a somewhat  ple- 
beian Abnarira.  Madame  Sembricii  herself,  Mr. Carbone 
( Bartolo ),  Mr.  Eduard  de  Ut'szke  ( Basilio ),  Mr.  Campanari 
( Figaro ),  Mr.  Salignac  ( Almaviva ),  and  the  ever-welcorae 
Mile.  Bauermeister  {Berta),  sang  and  carried  on  the  fun 
in  its  airiest  frolic.  It  was  a lesson  in  the  almost  lost  op- 
eratic message  of  Rossioism.  All  Italy  cannot  show  a com- 
pany to  sing  him  now  as  he  was  thus  sung  here  last  week 
on  Wednesday  night.  Not  in  Paris,  at  the  Odeon,  is  the 
acting  more  traditionally  charming  and  droll.  The  cham- 
pagne of  Beaumarchais  and  Rossini  was  in  amazing  froth. 
Another  great  house  laughed  and  applauded  the  elegant, 
innocent  sparkle  as  if  it  were  indeed  new.  To  many  it 
was  new.  To  all  of  us  it  was  delicious.  Mr.  Eduard 
de  Reszke’s  Basilio  alone  would  have  distinguished  the 
fun  and  beautiful  singing  of  such  a “Barbiere”  night, 
and  Mr.  de  Reszke  was  but  one  jewel  among  the  others. 

The  above  chronicle  of  only  two  of  the  reproductions 
at  the  Metropolitan  must  be  taken,  as  record  und  as  com 
ment,  with  much  between  the  few  actual  lines.  As  has 
been  intimated. the  natural  course  n f coming  things  should 
prove  to  be  not  only  of  similar  brilliancy,  but  a text  from 
which  a reviewer  can  point  out  many  striking  aesthetic 
morals  in  adorniug  the  season’s  harmonious  tale. 

Madame  Madeleine  Schiller,  n pianist  of  distinction 
among  us  some  twelve  years  ago,  and  for  that  period  on 
gaged  abroad,  has  effected  her  re-cntiance  on  our  concert 
stage.  Madame  Schiller  has  retained  all 
Madame  Made-  j,er  former  brilliancy  of  teclmic,  and  even 
6 ,1  Return.**  * added  to  it  in  her  absence.  Never  an  in 
terpretative  player  of  the  inner  meanings 
of  a grave  work,  she  is  artistic  in  most  of  what  constitutes 
excellent  feminine  pianism.  She  played,  on  this  occasion, 
Rubinstein's  third  concerto  and  Liszt’s  E flat  one  and 
Liszt’s  transcription  of  the  “Tannhftuser”  overture— 
quite  too  much  of  a task  for  even  a Pentliesiloa  of  the 
piano  forte,  which  Madame  Schiller  is  not. 

E.  Irenasnus  Stevenson. 


HENRI  ALBERS, 

Barytone,  of  the  Maurice  Oran  Opera  Company. 
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B HOVCl. 


M ITCHY,  11  i«'>  tee“*  *hil^amierbnnk  was  lo 
leave  on  the  mn|r«w.  , pad. for  Hie  Sim- 
8iay  lilt  Tuesday  M o{  hi9  neiglf- 

d.v  dinner.  invited  three' jr  “uWWOi  s0  that  it 
bora  to  '■  meet”  the  two  Sell,lle,"'tar’t'd  or  in  oilier  words 

was  not  till  the  company  had  <l^»rt  d in  have 

dlf near  bedtime,  t hat  <«ui ’ r"f“‘  „f  that  directness 

become  aware,  as  the  subject  of  our  picture, 

of  mutual  relation  whicWornw  alipping  up  stairs 

It  had  not,  however,  p-  liis  wife  had  gone,  and  the  man 
as  soon  as  the  doctor  and  Ins  « m fe  )ctcn_  Mr  L0„g. 
ncr  indeed  in  whicli,  appropriating  a particular 

don  kept  up  Ins  tradition  o of  it  as  any  oilier, 

candle  was  as  po»»>?  - al5iable  than  the  terms  maim 
Nothing  in  lmn*'.  f | is  per9onai  habits  and  his 
taineil  between  the  ngor  »t  ^hers.  He  deprecated 
free  imagination  of  the  bab  oi  seen,  most 

as  regards  the  formeT  t .mght„h. 

signs  of  resemblance,  ami  . of  imitation.  The 

how  he  wouid  have  handled  a s^  flv#  m|nutes  ater, 

il  "And 'is  he  then-sonchr  menl  in  w|,lch  tlieir 

Mitchy  was  on  Ins  feet  in  1 1 P {or  U|ia  quc8tion 

host  had  left  1 ,®'u;  “ fonh  „f  ?he  shoulders  in  respect  to 
but  an  express  ve  mol'on  or  in  ^ ^ feel !” 

everything  in  the ' w»m.  , j b * flre  conscious- 

B„,  it  was  as.  Van^rbank , o { ^ cftre  „ hang|» 
ly  controlled  his  attent  om  , ,b  nd  a8  a conse- 

Tl.is  passage  ‘“>k.P'a“'?“^  a8  their  friend  faced 
quence  of  tlieir  havli  g ^ & brief,  discreet  vigil 

“hem  with  I'  sWra"™  k*Ujd l'flx  better  than  anything 
and  a box  c ^are.  nftlieduv  Mitchy  might  at  that 
else  the  fine  ^P^X  'Vp  of  tl.e  eves  Mr.  linglon  turned 
“^maml  ofwhlShhfs  InnocJt  candle-flame  betrayed 
to  them  and  j matter  for  a measure  of  the  almost 

the  secret,  have  1 '»«' ‘d  mallei t0  want  of  him. 
extreme  allowances  he  greater  window  was  fast 

They  had  only  to  see  that  the firea  really  have 

ft,’d  10,T„r  and 'a  moment  at  the  Spen  door  that, 
amused  them  to  Bmm*  {f  t i .;s  conception  of  those 
apart  from  this  was  to tesuf  tnta  cone  P ^ He 

tahSt,  hh  retreat— and  hut  too  sensiblv -left  them 

there  witf.  a deal 

presences  was  the  “>  /J|0Wcd  a due  expectation  of 
manner  of  our  young  u Vanderbank 

tire  others,  «■)  « wld fonger  ll  a ohservant  rev- 


by  HENRY  JAMES, 

,.DA1SY  Miller.''  "An  Iktohatk**..  Ehsoue. 
Author  of  Daisy  mi 

, . l*v«  no  illusions  about  you.  1 

know  'how'  you^reVoth 'affected,  though  I of  course  per- 


know  how  you’re  both  anecteu, 

fe®chl;t.Sa  short  silence.  " Trust  «s  not  to  speak^^ 

" Notyto  speak  to  Namia  ^"^nt  on,  " they 
If  you  sP°k“t,°„,"  rn9h  and  tell  her.” 

II  rook.” 

::?S  ^'Pretnre^'tiiat  a, so,”  Mitchy  returned, 

" S'  quire  con&f  it,”  said  Vanderbank. 

• ■ And  without  asking  her? 

"Perfectly."  without  asking,  that  1 

arsfts  jsm  n a - — - >-• — 

bly  near  it  to-day.  your  coming  ‘ near  doesn  t 

" Wliy  must  you  tell  me?  » ° e pln  watching 

concern  me,  and  I take  i y )mve  come  terribly 

or  sounding  you  Mrs.  Btw  make  tlic  matter 

<*'-•  8116  wH1  baTO 

“X  Oh^ofan^nlnaaTy^n  any  way.”  Vanderbank  said 

musingly  and  kindly.  wliat  site  won't  do." 

“Yes;  one  knows  on  the  wuoi  • ^ &nd  reflected. 

After  winch  f'>,  a P""“'  “ given  you  by  Mr.  Long- 

that “Nanda  does  know'  of  his  offer  to  you.  I mean  by 
hTl5lVcfm';>,nekstni.”  his  companion  pursued, 

"t 


^t’SSSA'"  V«  on'ly  <o  the 

,d  th  ■ air  th  it  c.rmi  in  charged  and  sweet.  Yanderl  a k 
naked  with  Ids  face  turned  to  the  dusky  garden  and  the 
■ Jt  .«•  at  the  eml  of  a few  moments  more  of  which  he 
“ f'l  "Don't  you  think  it  stuffy  with  that  big 
Imp? 1 As  those  candles* on  the  chimney  arc  going  we 

’^Like‘uIisT  ’ The  amiable  Mitchy  had  straightway 
.Wi'csl  1.  s companion  and  he  as  promptly  took  in  lie 
& of  the  diminished  light  on  the  cl. arac ter  a MUe 
' whirh  he  commended  us  if  the  depth  of  . n«iao 
produced  were  all  this  companion  had  sought.  He  miglit 
freshly  have  brought  home  to  Vanderbank  that  a man 
Lmsitfve  to  so  many  different  tilings  could  never  really 
be  incommoded,  tlimigh  that  personage  presently  indeed 
showed  himself  oc-upied  with  another  thought. 

• • i ihink  I miglit  to  mention  to  you  that  I ve  told  him 
how  vou  and  Mrs.  Brook  now  lioili  know-.  I did  so  this 
a tcrmZ  on  our  way  back  from  church -I  hadn't  done  It 
Wore  1?"  took  J a walk  round,  to  "how  m,  more i of 
ill,.  n|,ice  and  that  gave  me  my  chant*.  But  lie  doesn  t 
mind  " Vanderbank  continued.  " The  only  thing J l»  that 
Pve  thougln  it  may  possibly  make  him  speak  to  ton,  si 
!b'u  "’a  better  you  should  know  he  knows.  But  he  told 
me  definitely  Nanda  doesn't.”  , his 

Miicliy  took  this  in  with  no  intention  that  spoke  of  h 
alriadv  recognizing  how  tile  less  tempered  darkness 
favored  talk8  "Anil  is  that  all  that  passed  between 

'"'Well  p radically  -.  except  of  course  that  1 made  him 

T think  how  it  hUDDOIl 


" that  I feel  1 should  like  But  after 

- Oh!"  Vanderbank  at  #rst  only  ’ rtpe. ne^.  ob,jged  ,. 

a moment  be  said:  My  dcar  . j 8ll0Uid  at  any 

"The  thing  I speak  of  is  "ometn  ng  x ^ 
rate  have  said,  and  I s''0'1..  - Mitcliv  spoke  as  if 

chance  if  we  had  not  h“'  , ®f  consequence,  and  lie 

his  friend’s  last  words  were  not  ot  co.js  ratber 

continued  us  Vanderbank  g P b ^pimney. 

aimlessly,  came  and  "‘ood  with  h.s  hack  re  u e ^ 

-My  only  hesitation  would  ha»e  1 recn  din  cu^  face  w 
tailing  our  going  down  uito  t Mng  J ® ^ j djire  8U„ 

quirea.  , • » 

4 " Well,  It’s  my  impression  6nrt_is  8Ure  to 

HSkvsKfe 

sk  dLT^sssraSSPa-K 

service P°Thbf<frieud!t liowe vm-.*  nut  onlf  hung  fire,  .but 

finally  went  back  to  take  * f mff™”  l?«rikcs ^Jaa  odd 

have  been  supposed  to  have  lef  . t 

B=:SHSHp2“S» 

take's  not  yours.  ’ - - . 


-I  didn't  eiflier  till  she  made  il  al  out  to  me.  unr 
I..dl<ln.‘  „ matter  for  one's  seif.  And  as  every- 
*“  fpat  isnh  loss,  there  was  nothing  I amid  low 

It1  gegta  me,”  Mitchy  further  explained, ' ' out  of  .be  way.” 

T w “ 1 wi l cl iVf ru u k 1 , y'sho w e d , was  more  difficult  to  say. 

^ ^ realaUc™- 

1 ‘ V"  W h v 1 1 “he i n g wife,  damn  you  !"  Mitchy,  ™ 

Why,  to  oeing  y iu  ftn(j  his  companion,  in  the 

these  word“*  'nod  e*e^  dfm  gyrations,  sat  for  a minute 
d!fmCb  “Before  Van  had  spoken  indeed  he  was  back  again. 

" I'm  not  Prf‘ot  “‘J®  Jlihat  I catch  hold  of  is 
"but  a man  m you’re  tlius  at  any  rate 

that  you  offer  n.c-m  the  facl^  ■■  y ^ « i hesi 

Utot^goin.'  have  a pretext  for  saying  to  myself  that  1 

may  deprive  her—  urbanely  assented  -.  " of 

"Yen.  precise  y -MHch^  nowni V amo„nt  of 

something,  in  the  sh  ^ and  to  fanguish  for 

Ty'SoImt1  ofmo™yy  yougsee,”  he  very  simply  add- 
ed, “is  nothing  to  her.  tliat— so  far  as  I may 

eve'Ap  lm’dWaR"cruple-she  has  had  her  chance  and  got 

t,d  Completely.”  Ml^hy  smiled  ^ o{  hisci  rctte, 

to  the  point.”  , , , 

••  Possibly !”  Mitchy  • a]mnst  ns  if  to  see  the 

He  had  stood  a moment  lo  g r bad  evcn  8iarl«l 

possibility  develop  before  h eyes,  w)mt  Van<ler. 

at  the  next  soui.a  of  I s f"K""vSe7°  nJy  made  him  turn 

I^s»rssC3«££'S 

asked.  “ It’s  Hie  soi  .of ^thlng ^ .t  we  all  at  you  al 

for  at  the  present  moment— look. 

°“lt  w'as  as  if  Vanderbank  had  managed  to  appear  to  won- 
de"Nandt.Mre.  Break,  Mr.  Longdon-” 

::Ceya°of  disrincUon.  And  nil  the  others,”  Mhcby 
pursued,  "that  I don't  count. 

“ Oh,  you’re  the  best. 

"•  You're  the  best,”  Vanderhank  simply  rented. 

makl  you" the  wS  better  than  1 do  Mr.  Long- 

d°“.  Ah.  aren’t  * 

life?  That  la,  of  that  finer  essence  ui 

lbe-CTr»n“cu>uTn^?”-l.'s  companion  took  up  his 

be"wSl,  enlarged  and  lmpr°vod.J*  an  toa«  liy 

The  words  had  made,  on  W « 1’^  lld(|.  "One 
which  ilia  friend  seemed  for.''  o“tn  do.” 

doesn’t  really  know  quite  »1,*t  .t'  ,“y  You're  of  a spena 
“ Oh,  you  must  take  it  nil  quie  >•  (jrty— doii 1 

ass;  one  of  those  «'m.  » «*  » de'^erroV 


Mitchy1  hudl  new  serenity  of  affirmation.  "Oh.  it's 
not  mine.”  --  • • »- 


Perhaps  then  "-it  occurred  to  Vanderbank he 

d°^AndConly  sa'ys  so  to  "make  you  feei  more  easy?" 

..  a,,  *iia»  (>ne  may— in  fairness  to  one  8 self— keep  one  s 
hewi,  M it  were,  ami  dedtle  quite  on  one  s own  grounds. 

Van  uml/his  timi  to  answer.  “I’ve  still  to  ^ccide 
continued  : “ Is  your  idea  very  genermwly  and  hand- 


a — • 

made  as  fain.  S°  diver  up!  . , moved  to  the 

Miicliy,  uttering  "'.l3  ,''“:  d™whic  i lie  presently  was 

empty  chair  by  Hie  window,  ™ ,ation  of  ids  pn'1 
su.fkf  and  it  might  '’Jb"t  ySe'rhank  himself  nn» 
ous  strolling  mid  stray  ing  that ■ va  t t|,reiv  out. 

began  to  revolve.  The  medto  « Mitchy  " advice, 

however,  showed  a cc.anressice  a fortune. 

- I’m  glad  at  any  rate  I don  Uh^nyon  ^ Ml,cl,> 
- You  don't  dcpr'w®  her  of  c„joy,„ento  M 


n't  t'lH'l 


Without  an  anv-t  “ You  mean  he 
.,m  in  IIaki’Bk'h  Wki  kuy  No.  2180. 


“You  don’t  deprive  lie r «f 

arieast?’ ‘.“Sod  deal  staked,  alter  ail,  on  > 
““vanderbank  stopped  short.  "It's  his  idea  to  «»_* 

“^Mitchy  gave  out  his  glare  "1  «*£?*.  {fwrf - 
■ care  a hang.'  I haven't  been  kc1"i„  dtm“"  witl.oni  m* 

as  his  companion  at  first  re  or  e ^ lie  " ’ 

continued:  “Is  your  men  very  gt*in-M»in‘ji  “*,v*  ine  up  mv  mind,  for  myself,  nbo 

dH\ffifiniH'iy' 2“  "—Mitchy  took  him  up  tinoi  ly  ofl  0Rai„.  " 01.  ^ ”“*1 

-"  anv  pretension  and  any  Impe  ? Well  1 1 m ready  w ith  U • < V .tll  than  she'll  get  n<hl  *,  •„  ptt  that 

a proof  if  it.  I've  passed  my  word  that  1 11  apply  else-  gctoll  ^ # sort  o{  a provision.  But 
where.”  . . j ,,i„.  ln  wlinlevev'linppeiis.''  viicliv  simply  comrrreiite’  j 

‘^'“i^o^oun  “ry  Th^ 

had  been  irritated— Van  slj".ke  "9b  “f* course— 

Vanderbank  could  show  that  Ins  not  having  in  the  least  <»'>,  Mil  - u,  (p,ile  as  much,  to ;.  j(  u*tl.*i' 
forgotten  was  yet  mil  a bur  to  hmhemg  now,  mystUieil.  Jvll„1,.'Uling.'  lie  likes  you  not  a 

-■  M,  fl.i |.  " Mitchv  said,  oausing  well  before  liim.  lie  lil.es  hot. 


"Well,  practically  except  of  emus.-  that  1 ^ made 
Iderstami.  1 tliink,  how  it  happened  that  I haven  t kept  ^ 

•“Oh,  hut  VOU  /nire  didn’t  lie  »[■ '™*t , J.'o  VreTdi°o  xrel-  " Vanderbank  tinned  more  round  to  him.  “Apply  lo 

^pVT^;  H,)Duche»sfor.mr.ueee?;; 

ow  we  b*«d  witli  V»n?  , 

Vun.iorhunk  iip,Wc<i  for  u minute  to  leave  tbw  appeal 
| lie  ronliniK'd  to  stare  into  the  guidon  wlulo  he 
ni  'k<  il  iinl  swung  th<-  long  log  h»‘  I»!><1  thrown  over  tlio 
mn  ,.f  the  ctinir.  When  beat  lust  spoke,  however  it  was 
with  M.nic  emphasis — perhaps  even  with  some  vulgarity. 

-oh 
Mi 


* uueness  101  no  i"'  w -t 
“It’s  practically  settled.” 

“ But  since  when?”  „ 

Mitchy  huroly  faltered.  “ Since  this  afternoon. 

“ Ah  then,  not  with  the  Duchess  herself.  ’ 

“With  Nanda — whose  plan,  from  the  first,  you  wi; 


bit.  iiiy  near  man.  wnai  can  .Namia  s«  on  - 
• My  fate,”  Mitchy  said,  pausing  well  before  him. 
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“ Oh.  thunder!”  Van  impatiently  sighed. 

“ It's  as  ‘ rum  ’ as  you  please,  hut  there  it  is,”  said  the 
inexorable  Mitehy. 

“Then  does  he  think  I’ll  do  it  for  this?" 

44 For  ‘ this’?” 

44  For  the  place,  the  whole  thing,  as  you  call  it,  that  he 
shows  me.” 

Mitehy  had  a short  silence  that  might  have  represented 
a change  of  color.  “ It  isn’t  good  enough?”  But  he  in- 
stantly took  himself  up.  44  Of  course  he  wauts— as  I do — 
to  treat  you  with  a l act!” 

“Oh,  it's  all  right,”  Vnnderhank  immediately  said. 

44  Your  4 tact’— yours  and  his— is  marvellous,  ami  Narnia's 
is  greatest  of  all.” 

Mitehy’s  momentary  renewal  of  stillness  was  addressed, 
he  managed,  somehow,  not  obscurely  to  convey,  to  the  last 
clause  of  his  friend's  speech.  “If  you’re  not  sure,”  he 
presently  resumed.  “ why  can't  you  frankly  ask  him?” 

Vanderbank  again,  as  the  phrase  is,  “ mooned  ’’  about  a 
little.  44  Because  I don’t  know  that  it  would  do.” 

4*  What  do  you  mean  by  *do’?” 

44  Well,  that  it  would  he  exactly— what  do  you  call  it? 
— 'square.’  Or  even  quite  delicate  or  decent.  To  take 
from  him,  in  the  way  of  an  assurance  so  handsomely 
offered,  so  much,  and  then  to  ask  for  more  : I don’t  feel  I 
can  do  it.  Besides,  I have  my  little  conviction.  To  the 
question  itself  he  might  ea-ily  reply  that  it’s  none  of  my 
business.” 

“I  see.”  Mitehy  dropped.  ‘‘Such  an  inquiry  might 
suggest  to  him  moreover  that  you're  hesituting  more  than 
you  perhaps  really  are.” 

44  Oh,  as  to  that,"  said  Vanderbank,  " I think  he  practi- 
cally knows  how  much.” 

44  And  how  little?”  lie  met  this,  however,  with  no 
more  form  than  if  it  had  been  a poor  joke  ; so  that  Mitehy 
also  smoked  for  a moment  in  silence.  44  It’s  your  coming 
down  here,  you  mean,  for  these  three  or  four  days,  that 
will  have  fixed  it?” 

The  question  this  time  was  one  to  which  the  speaker 
might  have  expected  an  answer,  but  Vanderbank’s  only 
immediate  answer  was  to  walk  and  walk.  “I  want  so 
awfully  to  be  kind  to  her,"  he  at  last  said. 

44 1 should  think  so!”  Then,  with  irrelevance,  Mitehy 
harked  back.  44  Shall  / inquire?" 

But  Vanderbank,  with  another  thought,  had  lost  the 
thread.  44  Inquire  what  ?” 

44  Why,  if  she  does  get  anything—” 

44  If  I'm  not  kind  enough?"— \ an  had  caught  up  again. 

44  Dear  no  ; I’d  rather  you  wouldn't  speak  uuless  first 
spoken  to.”  „ 

44  Well,  he  may  speak — since  he  knows  we  know. 

44  It  isn’t  likely,  for  he  can’t  make  out  why  I told 

y°‘l,1You  didn’t  tell  me,  you  know,”  said  Mitehy.  44  You 
told  Mrs.  Brook.”  ^ ..  . .. 

“ Well,  she  told  you,  and  her  talking  about  it  is  the  un- 
pleasant idea.  He  does  dislike  her  so. 

“ Poor  Mrs.  Brook!”  Mitehy  meditated. 

44  Poor  Mrs.  Brook!"  his  companion  echoed. 

44  But  I thought  you  said,”  he  weut  on,  44  that  hedoesn  t 

m'“ Fowr  knowing?  Well,  l dare  say  he  doesn’t.  But 
he  doesn’t  want  a lot  of  gossip  and  chatter. 

“Oh!”  said  Mitehy  with  meekness. 

44 1 may  absolutely  take  it  from  you  then,  Vanderbank 
presently  resumed,  “ that  Nanda  has  her  idea? 

44  Oh,  she  didn’t  tell  me  so.  But  it  s none  the  less  my 
belief 

“ Well  ” Vanderbank  at  last  threw  off,  “I  feel  it  for 
myself.  If  only  because  she  knows  everything,  he  pur- 
sued without  looking  at  Mitehy.  “She  knows  every- 
thing. everything.” 

' ' Everything,  everything.  Mitehy  got  up. 

" She  told  me  so  herself  yesterday,  said  Van. 

“ And  she  told  me  so  to  day."  , . 

Vanderbank’s  hesitation  might  have  shown  he  was 
struck  with  this.  “Well,  I don't  think  its  information 
that  either  of  us  required.  But  of  course  she i can  t I *e  p 
it,"  he  added.  "Everything,  literal  y ^er  thmg.  m 
London,  in  the  world  she  lives  in,  s in  the  air  she 
breathes-so  that  the  longer  shes  in  it,  the  more  shell 

“"'The  more  she’ll  know,  certainly,"  Mitehy  acknow- 
ledged.  "But  she  isn't  in  it,  you  see,  down  here 

“No  Onlv  she  appears  lo  have  come  dow  n with  sucii 
accumulations7  And  she  won’t  be  here  forever,  Vender- 
bank  hastened  to  subjoin.  M 

“ Certainly  not  if  you  marry  her.  asked 

“ But  isn’t  tlmt,  at  the  same  time,  Vanderbank  asKea, 

“ just  the  difficulty?” 

Milcliy  looked  vague.  The  difficulty^  in  jt 

"Why,  as  a married  woman  shell  be  steepeu 

llg"'siirelv  "— oli  Mitehy  could  be  candid.  “ But  the  dif. 

tering  only  a general  truth  J Ign>t  jt  for  tlie 

P-Unuiur'y  matter  ? 

For  Ihe  ml.ere  it’s  such  an  odd  preparation. 

“ Oli,  / don't  mind  it  1"  your  choice-” 

Vanderbank  visibly  demurred.  J.  j for  the 

"Is  such  a different  sort  of  tl.  ngf  M more 

half-hour,  in  the  ambiguous  dusk . 1 a neve. 

d''^en  ll‘at  you  ll° 

t“"?yh!,"«siTy  ’!”  Mitehy  murmured  Van- 

“We  oughtn’t,  at  any  rate  to  keep  "Tv£,!ve  twenty- 

SHri'Sum!  bice  “to  f^wM0"'^ 

quiet  garden,  slid  stood  there. 


The  footman,  opening  the  door,  ^foiind  in 

without  sincerity',  and  Vnndei P’  and 

fact — for  lie  had  caught  f“;'X™rS  alone  in  pusses. 

^•ne  hmired  Tf is  watch,  which  exactly  marked 


eight,  then  turned  to  speak  again  to  the  servant,  who  had, 
however,  without  another  sound,  and  as  if  blushing  for 
the  house,  already  closed  him  in.  There  was  nothing  in- 
deed but  Mrs.  Grendon’s  want  of  promptness  that  failed 
of  a welcome:  her  drawing-room,  ou  the  January  night, 
showed  its  elegance  through  a suffusion  of  pink  electricity 
which  melted,  at  the  end  of  the  vista,  into  the  faintly 
golden  glow  of  a retreat  still  more  sacred.  Vanderbank 
walked,  after  a moment,  into  the  second  room,  which  also 
proved  empty,  and  which  had  its  little  globes  of  white 
fire— discreetly  limited  iu  number — coated  with  lemon- 
colored  silk.  The  walls,  covered  with  delicate  French 
mouldings,  were  so  fair  that  they  seemed  vaguely  silvered; 
the  low  French  chimney  had  a French  fire.  There  was  a 
lemon-colored  stuff  on  the  sofa  and  chairs,  a wonderful 
polish  on  the  floor  that  was  largely  exposed,  and  a copy 
of  a French  novel  in  blue  paper  on  one  of  the  spindle- 
legged  tables.  Vanderbank  looked  about  him  an  instant, 
as  if  generally  struck,  then  gave  himself  to  something 
that  had  particularly  caught  his  eye.  This  was  simply 
his  own  name  written  rather  large  on  the  cover  of  the 
French  book  and  endowed,  after  he  had  taken  the  volume 
up,  with  the  power  to  hold  his  attention  the  more  closely 
the  longer  he  looked  at  it.  He  uttered,  for  a private  sat- 
isfaction, before  letting  the  matter  pass,  a low,  confused 
sound ; after  which,  flinging  the  book  down  with  some 
emphasis  in  another  place,  he  moved  to  the  chimney- 
piece,  where  his  eyes,  for  a little,  intently  fixed  the  small 
ashy  wood  fire.  When  he  raised  them  again  it  was,  on 
the  observation  that  the  l>eautiful  clock  on  the  mantel 
was  wrong,  to  consult  once  more  his  watch,  and  then  give 
a glance,  in  the  chimney  glass,  at  the  state  of  his  mus- 
tache, of  which  he  twisted,  for  a moment,  with  due  care, 
the  ends.  While  so  engaged  he  became  aware  of  some- 
thing else  and,  quickly  facing  about,  recognized  in  the 
doorway  of  the  room  the  other  figure  the  glass  had  just 
reflected. 

“Oh  you?"  he  said,  with  a quick  hand-shake.  44  Mrs. 
Grcndon’sdown?”  But  he  had  already  passed  with  Nanda, 
on  their  greeting,  back  into  the  first  room,  which  contained 
only  themselves,  and  she  had  mentioned  that  she  believed 
Tishy  to  have  said  8.15,  which  meant  of  course  anything 
people  liked.  . 

“Oh  then,  there’ll  be  nobody  till  nine.  I didn  t,  I sup- 
pose, sufficiently  study  my  note;  which  didn’t  mention  to 
me,  by -the  way,”  Vanderbank  added,  “that  you  were  to 

1)6,4  Ah’  but  why  should  it?”  the  girl  candidly  inquired. 
She  spoke  again,  however,  before  he  could  reply.  “I  dare 
say  that  when  she  wrote  to  you  she  didn’t  know.” 

“ Know  you  would  come  up  to  meet  me?”  Vanderbank 
laughed.  “Jolly,  nt  any  rate,  thanks  to  my  mistake,  to 
have  in  this  way  a quiet  moment  with  you.  You  came 
on  nheatl  of  your  mother?” 

“ Oh  no— I’m  staying  here.” 

“Oli!”  said  Vanderbank. 

“Mr.  Longdon  came  up  with  me— I came  here,  iriday 
last,  straight.”  . , , . . . , 

“You  parted  at  the  door?”  he  asked,  with  marked 

^j-Sheahoiight  a moment— she  was  more  serious  “ Yes— 
but  only  for  a day  or  two.  He’a  coming  to-niglit. 

“Good.  How  delightful!” 

“He’ll  be  glad  to  see  you,”  Nanda  said,  looking  at  the 

fl0“Awfully  kind  of  liim,  when  I’ve  been  bucIi  a brute.” 

“ How— a brute?"  . , „ 

“ Well,  I mean  not  writing— nor  going  back. 

“ Oh  I see,”  Nanda  simply  returned. 

It  was  a simplicity  that,  clearly  enough  made  her  friend 
a little  awkward.  “ Has  he-a— minded?  But  he  can  t 
have  complained!”  he  quickly  added. 

::  g“:  'a*  -u  yaD. 

derbank,  "that  makes  one  feel  so  base.  I ve  been  fero- 

C1”‘ He  knows  that- lie  likes  it,”  Nanda  returned.  “He 
delights  in  your  work.  And  I’ve  done  what  I can  for 

“'“  Ah."  said  her  companion,  “ you’ve  evidently  brought 
him  round.  I mean  to  this  lady.  ... 

“ To  Tishy  ? Oli,  of  course  I can  t leave  her  with  no- 

b0l!^r0  "—Vanderbank  became  gay  again—' ‘‘ 1 t,bat’8.  * n‘ 
don  necessity.  You  can’t  leave  anybody  with  nobody- 

CXjffndns°ite  wms.  however,  Nanda  missed  the  joke.  “ Mr. 
Grendon’s  not  here.” 

Ah.  where  is  he?” 

“ Yachting — but  she  doesn  t know. 

“Then  she  and  you  are  Just  doing  this  together. 
.•Weff”  »id  Nanda,  “siTe's  dreadfully  rWned." 

“ Oh  she  mustn’t  allow  herself,”  lie  returned,  to  be 
too  much  canSl  away  by  il.  But  we’re  to  have  your 

yel”  and  papa.  It’s  really  for  Mitehy  and  Aggie,” 

them  i'see  whftt 'youAe  feme™  for!  Tishy  and 

1 “!  HnyVunmeanIthere’sf"o]fh,fogyi  wouldn’t  do  for  him, 
you’re  quite  right.  He  lias  always  been  of  a kindness  to 

"'“‘ritat  culminated  in  marrying  your  friend?"  Vandem 
hank  asked  “ It  was  charming,  certainly,  and  I don  t 
mean  to  diminish  the  merit  of  it.  But  Aggie  herself,  I 

’isn't’ slfe"?”— NaodaW was  eager.  » Hasn't  she  come 

°'“  With  a bound-into  the, arena.  But  when  a young 

Pe“S01,’Syou  mis^'t  sayany  thing  against  that.  I’ve  been 

01  “ AbJ'butmy^lear  child-!’.'  Van  frankly  argued- 
It  was  not,  however,  a tiling  to  notice.  Ik"™1 
would  be  just  so.  It  always  is  wheu  they  ve  been  like 

th“  Do  you  mean  as  she  apparently  «ast  But  doesn't  it 

■"^Oh"  sir^-I  kno /sim  was’''  And  we’re  also  to 
i tt  lr/tlil  " Nanda  continued — 44  another  of  Mitehy  s 
ESK  • It  i be  a banquet,  wouldn’t  it?  if  we 

w vanderbank  Stated  and  the  look  be  fixed  on  the  door 
nilSt^sSggesfod  a certain  open  attention  to  .he  a, 
rival  of  their  hostess  or  t 


" H you  haven’t  got  them  all,  you’ve  got,  In  having  me, 

I should  suppose,  about  the  biggest." 

“ Ah,  what  has  he  done  for  you?”  Nanda  asked. 

Again  her  friend  hung  fire.  “ Do  you  remember  some- 
thing you  said  to  me,  down  there,  in  August?” 

She  looked  vague,  hut  quite  unembarrassed.  44 1 re- 
memlier  hut  too  well  that  I chattered.” 

“ You  declared  to  me  that  you  knew  everything.” 

“ Oh  yes— and  I said  so  to  Mitehy  too.” 

“ Well,  my  dear  child,  you  don't.” 

44  Because  I don’t  know—?" 

44  Yes,  what  makes  me  the  victim  of  his  insatiable  be- 
nevolence.” 

"Ah,  well,  if  you’ve  no  doubt  of  it  yourself,  that’s  all 
that’s  required.  I’m  quite  glad  to  hear  of  something  I 
don’t  know,”  Nanda  pursued.  “And  we’re  to  have  Harold 
too,”  she  promptly  added. 

“As  a beneficiary?  Then  we  shall  fill  up!  Harold 
will  give  us  a stamp.” 

“Won’the?  I hear  of  nothing  but  his  success.  Mother 
wrote  me  that  people  are  fruntlc  for  him;  and,”  said  the 
girl  after  an  instant,  “do  you  know  what  Cousin  Jane 
wrote  me?” 

44  What  would  she  now?  I’m  trying  to  think.” 

Nanda  relieved  him  of  this  effort.  “ Why,  that  mother 
has  transferred  to  him  all  the  scruples  that  she  felt — 

4 even  to  excess  ’—in  my  time,  about  what  we  might  pick 
up  among  you  all  that  wouldn’t  be  good  for  us.” 

“That’s  a neat  one  for  me!”  Vanderbank  declared. 
“And  I like  your  talk  about  your  antediluvian  ‘time.’” 

“ Oh,  it’s  all  over.” 

“What  exactly  is  it,”  Vanderbank  presently  demanded, 
“that  you  describe  in  tlmt  manner?” 

44  Well,  my  little  hour.  And  the  danger  of  picking  up.” 

44  There’s  none  of  it  here?” 

Nanda  appeared  frankly  to  judge.  “No  — because, 
really,  Tishy,  don’t  you  see?  is  natural.  We  just  talk.” 

Vanderbank  showed  his  interest.  “Whereas  at  your 
mother’s — ?” 

“Well,  you  were  all  afraid.” 

Vanderbank  laughed  straight  out.  “Do  you  mind  my 
telling  her  that?” 

“Oh,  she  knows  it.  I’ve  heard  her  say  herself  you 
were." 

“ Ah.  /was,”  he  concurred.  “You  know  we’ve  spoken 
of  that  before.” 

“I’m  speaking  now  of  all  of  you,”  said  Nanda.  “But 
it  was  she  who  was  most  so,  for  she  tried — I know  she 
did,  she  told  me  so — to  control  you.  And  it  was  when 
you  were  most  controlled — ” 

Van’s  amusement  took  it  up.  44  That  we  were  most 
deleterious?” 

"Yes.  because,  of  course,  what’s  so  awfully  unutter- 
able is  just  what  we  most  notice.  Tishy  knows  that,” 
Nanda  wonderfully  observed. 

As  the  reflection  of  her  tone  might  have  been  caught 
by  an  observer  in  Vanderbnnk’s  face,  it  wns  in  all  prob- 
ability caught  by  his  interlocutress,  who,  superficially, 
however,  need  have  recognized  there — what  was  all  she 
showed  — but  the  right  manner  of  waiting  for  dinner. 
“The  better  way  then  is  to  dash  right  in?  That’s  what 
our  friend  here  does?” 

"Oh,  you  know  what  she  does!”  the  girl  replied  as  if 
with  a Budden  drop  of  interest  in  the  question.  She  also 
turned  to  the  opening  of  the  door. 

It  was  Tishy  who  at  last  appeared,  and  her  guest  had 
his  greeting  readv.  44  We’re  talking  of  the  delicate  mat- 
ters as  to  which  you  think  it’s  better  to  dash  light  in;  but 
I’m  bound  to  say  your  inviting  a hungry  man  to  dinner 
doesn’t  appear  to  he  one  of  them.” 

The  sign  of  Tishy  Grendon— as  it  had  been  often  called 
in  a society  in  which  variety  of  reference  had  brought  to 
high  perfection,  for  usual  safety,  the  sense  of  signs— was 
a retarded  facial  glimmer  that,  in  respect  to  any  subject, 
closed  up  the  rear  of  the  procession.  It  had  been  said  of 
her  indeed  that  when  processions  were  at  all  rapid  she 
was  usually  to  be  found,  on  a false  impression  of  her 
whereabouts,  mixed  up  with  the  next;  so  that  now,  for 
instance,  by  the  time  slie  had  readied  the  point  of  saying 
to  Vanderbank,  “Are  you  really  hungry?”  Nanda  had 
begun  to  appeal  to  him  for  some  praise  of  their  hostess  8 
appearance.  This  was  of  course  with  soft  looks,  up  and 
down,  at  her  clothes.  " Isn’t  she  too  nice?  Did  you  ever 
see  anything  so  lovely?” 

“I'm  so  faint  with  inanition,”  Van  replied  lo  Mrs. 
Grendon,  ■’  that — like  the  traveller  in  the  desert,  isn't  it? 
—I  only  make  out,  as  an  oasis  or  a mirage,  a sweet  green 
rustling  blur.  I don't  trust  you.” 

" I don't  trust  you,"  Nanda  said  on  her  friend  s behalf. 
“She  isn't  ‘ green  ’—men  are  amazing:  they  don't  know 
the  dearest  old  blue  that  ever  was  seen.” 

“/«  it  your  'old  blue’?”  Vanderbank.  monocular,  very 
earnestly  asked.  “I  can  imagine  it  was  'dear,'  but  1 
should  have  thought — ” 

" It  was  yellow  "—Nanda  helped  him  out — if  I liadn  t 
kindly  told  you.”  Tishy’s  figure  showed  the  confidence 
of  objects  consecrated  by  publicity;  bodily  speaking  a 
beautiful  human  plant,  it  might  have  taken  the  lust  No- 
vember gale  to  account  for  the  completeness  with  winch, 
in  some  quarters,  she  had  shed  her  leaves.  Her  compan- 
ions could  only  emphasize  by  the  direction  of  their  eyes 
the  nature  of  the  responsibility  with  which  a spectator 
would  have  seen  them  saddled — a choice,  as  to  conscious- 
ness between  the  effect  of  her  being  and  the  effect  of  her 
not  being  dressed.  44  Oh,  I’m  hideous—  of  course  I know 
it”  said  Tishy.  “I’m  only  just  clean.  Heres  Nanda 
now,  who’s  beautiful,”  she  vaguely  continued,  ‘ and 

^“Oh  but,  darling,  Nanda’s  clean  too  1”  the  young  lady 
in  question  interrupted;  on  which  her  fellow-guest  could 
only  laugh  with  her  as  in  relief  from  the  antithesis  of 
winch  her  presence  of  mind  had  averted  the  completion, 
little  indeed,  for  the  most  part,  as,  in  Mrs.  Grendon  s talk, 
that  element  of  style  was  involved. 

“There’s  nothiug,  in  such  a matter,  Vanderbank  ob- 
served as  if  it  were  the  least  he  could  decently  say,  ‘>fhke 
challenging  inquiry;  and  here’s  Harold,  precisely,  lie 
went  on  in  the  next  breath,  “as  clear  and  crisp  and  un- 
defiled ns  a fresh  five-pound  note.” 

“ A fresh  one?”— Harold  had  passed  in  a flash  from  his 
hostess  “A  man  who.  like  me,  hasn’t  seen  one  for  six 
months,  could  perfectly  do,  I assure  you,  with  one  that 
has  lost  its  what  do-you-call  it.  ’ He  kissed  Nanda  with 
a friendly  peck,  then,  more  completely  aware  had  a 
straighter  apprehension  for  Tishy.  “My  dear  child,  you 
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seem  to  hove  lost  something,  though  I'll  ssy  for  you  that 

0nMra°<Grendo”  looked  from  him  to  Nanda.  “Dm  he 
mean  anything  very  nasty?  I can  only  understand  you 
when  Nanda  explains,”  she  returned  to  Harold.  In 
fact  there's  scarcely  anything  I understand  except  when 
Nanda  explains.  It's  too  dreadful  her  being  away  so 
much  now  with  strange  people,  whom  I m sure  she  cap  t 
benin  to  tlo  for  what  she  does  for  me;  it  makes  me  miss 
her  all  round.  And  the  ouly  thing  I've  come  across  that 
she  nin  t explain,”  Tishy  launched  straight  at  her  friend, 

“is  what  on  earth  she's  doing  there." 

“ Why  she's  working  Mr.  Longdon.  like  a good,  true 
girl."  Harold  said  ; •'  like  a good,  true  daughter  and  even, 
though  she  doesn't  love  me  nearly  so  much  as  I love  her, 

I will  say,  like  a good,  true  sister  I’m  bound  to  tell  von, 
my  dear  Tisliy.”  he  went  on,  “that  I think  it  awfully 
happy,  with  the  trend  of  manners,  for  any  really  nice 
young  thing  to  he  a bit  lost  to  sight.  London,  upon  my 
honor,  is  quite  too  awful  for  girls,  and  any  big  house  in 
the  country  is  as  much  worse— with  the  promiscuities  and 
opportunities  and  all  that-as  you  know  for  yourselves 
/ know  some  places.”  Harold  declared,  " where,  if  1 had 
any  girls,  I’d  sec  ’em  shot  before  I’d  take  ’em.” 

" Oil,  you  know  too  much,  my  dear  boy!”  Vanderbank 
remarked  with  commiseration. 

••  Ah,  ray  brave  old  Van,”  the  youth  returned.  ‘ don  t 
speak  as  if  you  had  illusions  I know,”  he  pursued  to  the 
ladies,  “just  where  some  of  Van’s  must  have  perished, 
and  some  of  the  places  I’ve  in  mind  are  just  where  he  has 
left  his  tracks.  A man  must  be  wedded  to  sweet  super- 
stitions. not,  nowadays,  to  have  to  open  his  eyes.  Nanda, 
love.”  he  benevolently  concluded,  “stay  where  you  are. 
So,  at  least,  I sha’n’t  blush  for  you.  That  you’ve  the 
good  fortune  to  have  reached  your  time  of  life  with  so  lit- 
tle injury  to  your  Innocence  makes  you  a case  by  yourself, 
of  which  we  mu9t  recognize  the  claims.  If  Tishy  can’t 
stump  you,  that’s  nothing  against  you— Tishy  comes  of 
one  of 'the  few  innocent  English  families  that  are  left. 
Yes.  you  may  all  cry  ‘ Oho!’— but  I defy  you  to  name 
me.  say,  five,  oral  most  seven,  in  which  some  awful  thing 
or  other  hasn't  happened.  Of  course  ours  is  one,  and 
Tishy's  is  one,  and  Van’s  is  one,  and  Mr.  Longdon’s  is 
one.  and  that  makes  you.  bang  off,  four.  So  there  you 
are!”  Harold  gayly  wound  up. 

“ I see  now  why  he’s  the  rage!”  Vanderbank  observed 
to  Nanda. 

But  Mrs.  Grendon  expressed  to  their  young  friend  a 
lingering  wonder.  “Do  you  mean  you  go  Tn  for  the 
adoption — ?” 

“ Oh.  Tishy!”  Nanda  mildly  murmured. 

Harold,  however,  had  his  own  tact.  "The  dear  man’s 
taking  her  quite  over?  Not  altogether  unreservedly. 
I’m  with  the  governor:  I think  we  ought  to  ^something, 

' Oh  yes,  dear  man,  but  what  do  you  give  us  for  lierf — 
that’s  what  / should  say  to  him.  I mean,  don’t  you  know, 

I don’t  think  she’s  making  quite  the  bargain  she  might. 
If  he  were  to  want  me  I don’t  say  he  mightn’t  have  me, 
but  I should  have  it  on  my  conscience  to  make  it  in  one 
way  or  another  a good  thing  for  my  parents.  You  are  nice, 
old  woman  ” — he  turned  to  his  sister — *'  and  one  can  still 
feel,  for  the  flower  of  your  youth,  something  of  the  won- 
derful ‘reverence’  that  we  were  all  brought  up  on,  for 
God’s  sake  therefore — all  the  more — don’t  really  close  with 
him  till  you’ve  had  another  word  or  two  with  me.  I’ll  be 
hanged  —he  appealed  to  the  company  again— " if  he 
shall  have  her  for  nothing!” 

" See  rather,”  Vanderbank  said  to  Mrs.  Grendon,  " how 
little  it's  like  your  really  losing  her  that  she  should  be 
able,  this  evening,  fairly  to  bring  the  dear  man  to  you. 
At  this  rnte  we  don’t  lose  her— we  simply  get  him  as  well.” 

“ Ah,  but  is  it  quite  the  dear  man’s  company  we  want  ?” 
—and  Harold  looked  anxious  and  acute.  “ If  that’s  the 
best  arrangement  Nanda  can  make — !” 

" If  he  hears  us  talking  in  this  way,  which  strikes  me 
ns  very  horrible.”  Nanda  interposed  very  simply  and 
gravely,  "1  don’t  think  we’re  likely  to  get  anything.” 

“Oh,  Harold's  talk,”  Vanderbank  protested,  “offers,  I 
think,  an  extraordinary  interest ; only,  I’m  bound  to  say, 
it  crushes  me  to  the  earth.  I’ve  to  make,  at  least,  ns  I 
listen  to  him,  a big  effort  to  bear  up.  It  doesn’t  seem 
long  ago,”  he  pursued  to  his  young  friend,  “ that  I used 
to  feel  I was  in  it;  but  the  way  you  bring  it  home  to  me, 
dreadful  youth,  that  I’m  already  not — /” 

Harold  looked  earnest  to  understand.  " The  hungry 
generations  tread  you  down— is  that  it?” 

Vanderbank  gave  a fine  sad  head-shake.  " We  speak  a 
different  language.” 

“ Ah.  but  I think  I perfectly  understand  yours!” 

"That’s  just  my  anguish— and  your  advantage.  It’s 
awfully  curious,”  Vanderbank  went  on  to  Nanda,  "but 
1 feel  asjfjmust  figure  to  him,  you  know,  very  much  as 
Mr.  LongWa  figures  to  me.  Mr.  Longdon  doesn’t,  some- 
how, get  iiifb  me.  Yet  I do,  I think,  into  him.  But  tee 
don’t  matter!" 

We’?" — Nanda, with  her  eyes  on  him,  echoed  it. 

" Mr.  Longdon  and  I.  It  can't  be  helped,  I suppose,” 
he  went  on,  for  Tishy,  with  sociable  sadness,  "but  it  is 
short  innings  ” 

Mrs.  Grendon,  who  was  clearly  credulous,  looked  posi- 
tively frightened  “Ah,  but,  my  dear,  thank  you!  I 
haven't  begun  to  lire." 

“Well,  / have — that’s  just  where  it  is."  said  Harold. 
"Thank  you,  all  the  more,  old  Van,  for  the  tip.” 

There  was  an  announcement  just  now  at  the  door,  and 
Tishy  turned  to  meet  tin-  Duchess,  with  Harold,  almost 
as  if  lie  lmd  fieen  muster  of  the  house,  figuring  but  a step 
behind  her.  “ Don't  mind  her,”  Vanderbank  immediately 
said  to  the  companion  with  whom  lie  was  left,  “ but  tell 
me.  while  1 still  have  hold  of  you.  who  wrote  my  name 
on  the  French  novel  that  I notieed  a few  minutes  since  in 
the  other  room." 

Nanda  at.  first  only  wondered  “ If  it's  there— didn't 

.V""  ■ " 

H<-  just  hesitated.  ‘ If  it  were  lien*  vou  would  see  if 
it’s  my  hand." 

Numla  fulteml.  ami  ten  lint  limiter.  " How  should 

I seer  \\  lull  lie  1 knmv  of  your  hilhdr" 

Hr  looked  at  her  hard.  You  Imre  seen  it.” 

" nh  -so  little' ' sin-  replied  with  a faint  smile. 

Do  you  mean  I've  not  written  to  you  f.,r  so  lonev 
Sur.  lv  1 did  in- when  was  it?"  ' h ' 

But  why  *h»uht  you?”  she  asked  in 


qu 


He 


different  t 
I1,»  1'*' 


•d.  on  this, with  the  right  state 


incut. 
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and  what  he  did,  after  a moment,  bring  out.  had  for  the 
occasion  a little  the  sound  of  the  wrong.  The  beauty 
of  you  is  that  you’re  too  good;  which,  forme,  *® 
other  way  of  saying  you  re  too  clever,  ^ cm  make  no 
demands.  You  let  things  go.  \ ou  don  t allow, , m par- 
ticular, for  the  human  weakness  that  enjoys  an  occasional 
glimpse  of  the  weakness  of  others.” 

* She  had  deeply  attended  to  him.  ^ou  mean  perhaps 
one  doesn’t  show  enough  what  one  wants?  „ 

" I think  that  must  be  it.  You’re  so  fiendishly  proud. 
She  appeared  again  to  wonder  ‘‘  Not  too  much  so,  at 
any  rate,  only  to  want  from  you — ” 

"Well,  what?”  t 

" Why,  what's  pleasant  for  yourself,  she  simply  said. 
"Oh  dear,  that’s  poor  bliss!”  he  declared.  "How does 
it  come  then,”  he  next  said,  “that,  with  this  barrenness 
of  our  intercourse,  I know  so  well  your  hand?" 

A series  of  announcements  had  meanwhile  been  made, 
with  guests  arriving  to  match  them,  and  Nanda’s  eyes,  at 
tliis  moment,  engaged  themselves  with  Mr  Longdon  and 
her  mother,  who  entered  the  room  together  >V  hen  she 
looked  back  to  her  companion,  she  bad  had  time  to  drop 
a consciousness  of  his  question.  “If  I’m  proud,  to  you, 
I’m  not  good,"  she  said,  “and  if  I’m  good— always  to  you 
— I’m  not  proud.  I know  at  all  events,  perfectly,  how 
Immensely  you're  occupied,  what  a quantity  of  work  you 
get  through  and  how  every  minute,  for  you,  counts. 
Don’t  make  it  a crime  to  me  that  I’m  reasonable." 

"No,  that  would  show,  wouldn’t  it?  that  there  isn’t 
much  else.  But  how  it  all  comes  back — !” 

" Well,  to  what?"  she  asked. 

"To  the  old  story.  You  know  how  I’m  occupied.  You 
know  how  I work.  You  know  how  I manage  my  time  ” 
“Oh,  I see,”  said  Nanda.  "It  is  ray  knowing,  after 
all,  everything.” 

"Everything.  The  book  I just  mentioned  is  one  that, 
months  ago— I remember  now— I lent  to  your  mother.” 

" Oh.  a thing  in  a blue  cover?  I remember  then  too  ” 
Nanda’s  face  cleared  up  "I  had  forgotten  it  was  lying 
about  here,  but  I must  have  brought  it— in  fact,  I remem- 
ber I did— for  Tishy  And  I wrote  your  name  on  it  so 
that  we  might  know — ” 

"That  I hadn’t  lent  it  to  either  of  you?  It  didn’t  occur 
to  you  to  write  your  own?"  Vanderbank  went  on. 

" Well,  but  if  it  isn’t  mine?  It  isn’t  mine,  I’m  sure.” 

" Therefore,  also,  if  it  can’t  be  Tishy’s — ” 

“ It’s  simple  enough— it’s  mother’s.” 

"‘Simple’?”  Vanderbank  laughed.  "I  like  you!  And 
may  I ask  if  you’ve  read  the  work?” 

“ Oh  yes.”  Then  she  wonderfully  said:  “ For  Tishy.” 
" To  see  if  it  would  do?” 

" I’ve  often  done  that,”  the  girl  returned. 

"And  she  takes  your  word?” 

" Generally.  I think  I remember  she  did  that  time.” 
Vanderbank  hesitated.  " And  read  the  thing?” 

"Oh,  no!”  said  Nanda. 

He  looked  at  her  a moment  longer.  "You’re  too  par- 
ticular!” he  rather  oddly  sounded,  turning  away  with  it 
to  meet  Mr.  Longdon. 

XXVIII. 

When,  after  dinner,  the  company  was  restored  to  the 
upper  rooms,  the  Duchess  was  on  her  feet  as  soon  as  the 
door  opened  for  the  entrance  of  the  gentlemen.  Then  it 
might  have  been  seen  that  she  had  a purpose,  for  after 
the  elemeuts  had  again,  with  a due  amount  of  the  usual 
shuffling  and  mismatching,  been  mixed,  her  case  proved 
the  first  to  have  been  settled.  She  had  got  Mr.  Longdon 
beside  her  on  a sofa  that  was  just  right  for  two.  “ I’ve 
seized  you  without  a scruple,”  she  frankly  said,  “ for  there 
are  things  I want  to  say  to  you  as  well  as,  very  particu- 
larly, to  ask  More  than  anything  else,  of  course,  I want 
again  to  thank  you.” 

No  collapse  of  Mr.  Longdon’s  was  ever  incompatible 
with  his  sitting  well  forward.  " * Again  ’?” 

“Do  you  look  so  blank,”  she  demanded,  "because 
you’ve  really  forgotten  the  gratitude  I expressed  to  you 
when  you  were  so  good  as  to  bring  Nanda  up  for  Aggie’s 
marriage? — or  because  you  don’t  think  it  a matter  I should 
trouble  myself  to  return  to?  How  can  I help  it,”  she 
went  on  without  waiting  for  his  answer,  " if  I see  your 
hand  in  everything  that  has  happened  since  the  so  inter- 
esting talk  I had  with  you  last  summer  at  Mertle?  There 
have  been  times  when  I’ve  really  thought  of  writing  to 
you;  I’ve  even  had  a bold  bad  Idea  of  proposing  myself 
to  you' for  a Sunday.  Then  the  crisis,  ray  momentary 
alarm,  has  struck  me  as  blowing  over,  and  I’ve  felt  I could 
wait  for  some  luck  li’.e  this,  which  would  sooner  or  later 
come.”  Her  companion,  however,  appeared  to  leave  the 
luck  so  ou  her  hands  that  she  could  ouly  snatch  up,  to 
cover  its  nudity,  the  next  handsomest  assumption.  " I 
see  you  cleverly  guess  that  what  I’ve  been  worried  about 
is  the  effect  on  Mrs.  Brook  of  the  loss  of  her  dear  M itchy. 
If  you’ve  not,  at  all  events,  had  your  own  impression  of 
this  effect,  isn’t  that  only  because,  these  last  months, 
you’ve  seen  so  little  of  her?  I’ve  seen,”  said  the  Duchess, 
‘‘enough  and  to  spare.”  She  waited  as  if  for  her  vision, 
on  this,  to  be  flashed  back  at  her,  but  the  only  result  of 
her  speech  was  that  her  friend  looked  hard  at  somebody 
else  It  was  just  this  symptom  indeed  that  perhaps  suf- 
ficed her,  for  in  a minute  she  was  again  afloat.  "Things 
have  turned  out  so  much  as  I desire  them  that  I should 
really  feel  wicked  not  to  have  a humble  heart.  There’s 
a quarter  indeed,”  she  added  with  a noble  unction,  “ to 
vvhieh  1 don’t  fear  to  say  for  myself  that  no  day  and  no 
night  pass  without  my  showing  it  However,  you  Eng- 
lish, I know,  don  t like  one  to  speak  of  one’s  religion 
I’m  just  ns  simply  thankful  for  mine— I mean  with  as  lit- 
tle sense  of  indecency  or  agony  about  it— as  I am  for  my 
health  or  my  carriage.  My  point  is,  at  any  rate  that  I 
say  in  no  cruel  spirit  of  triumph,  vet  do,  none  the  less 
very  distinctly  say,  that  Mr.  Mitchell's  disgusted  patron- 
ess may  be  now  to  be  feared.”  These  words  had  the 
sound  of  a climax,  and  she  had  brought  them  out  as  if 
with  her  duty  done,  to  leave  them  , but  somethin <>•  that, 
took  place,  for  her  eye,  in  the  face  Mr.  Longdon  had  half 
averted  gave  her  after  an  instant  what  he  might  have 
called  her  second  wind.  “Oh,  I know  you  think  she  al- 
N;V'  .r  Hut  y°“  V(-  exaggerated — as  to  that ; and 

I do n t say  that  even  at  present,  it’s  anything  we  shan’t 
Let  I lie  better  of.  Only  w«:  must  keep  our  heads.  We 
must  remember  that  fmm  her  own  point  of  view  she  has 
her  grievance.  ami  we  must  at  least,  look  as  if  we  trusted 
hat.  you  know,  IS  what  you've  never  quite  done  ” 
liongdon  gave  out  a murmur  of  discomfort  which 


produced  in  him  a change  of  position,  and  the  sequel  to 
the  change  was  that  he  presently  accepted  from  his  cush- 
ioned angle  of  the  sola  the  definite  support  it  could 
offer.  If  his  eyes,  moreover,  had  not  met  his  compan- 
ion’s, they  had  been  brought,  by  the  hand  he  repeatedly 
and  somewhat  distressfully  passed  over  them,  closer  to 
the  question  of  which  of  the  alien  objects  presented  to  his 
choice  it  would  cost  him  least  to  profess  to  handle. 
What  he  had  already  paid,  a spectator  would  easily  have 
gathered  from  the  long,  suppressed  wriggle  that  had 
ended  in  his  falling  back,  was  some  sacrifice  of  his  habit 
of  not  privately  depreciating  those  to  whom  he  was  pub- 
licly civil.  It  was  plain,  however,  that  when  lie  present- 
ly spoke  his  thought  had  taken  a stretch.  "I’m  sure 
Eve  fully  intended  to  be -everything  that’s  proper.  But 
I don’t  think  Mr.  Vanderbank  cares  for  her.” 

It  kindled  in  the  Duchess  an  immediate  light.  " Yous 
arezbien  fie  V esprit.  You  put  one  at  one’s  ease.  I’ve  been 
vaguely  groping,  while  you’re  already  there.  It’s  really 
only  for  Nanda  he  cares.” 

"Yes — really.” 

The  Duchess  hesitated.  "And  yet  exactly  how 
much?” 

" 1 haven’t  asked  him.” 

She  had  another,  but  a briefer  pause.  “ Don’t  you 
think  it  about  time  you  should t”  Qnce  more  she  wait- 
ed, then  seemed  to  feel  that  her  opportunity  wouldn’t. 
“ We’ve  worked  a bit  together,  but  you  don’t  take  me 
into  your  confidence.  I dare  say  you  don’t  believe  I'm 
quite  straight..  Don’t  you  really  see  how  I must  be?” 
She  had  a pleading  note  which  made  him  at  last  fix  her. 
“ Don’t  you  see,”  she  went  on  with  the  advantage  of  it, 
“ that,  having  got  all  1 want  for  myself,  I haven’t  a 
motive  in  the  world  for  spoiling  the  fun  of  another?  I 
don’t  want  in  the  least,  I nssnre  you,  to  spoil  even  Mrs. 
Brook’s , for  how  will  she  get  a bit,  less  out  of  him— I 
mean  than  she  does  now — if  what  you  desire  should  take 
place  ? Honestly,  my  dear  man,  that’s  quite  what  / de- 
sire, and  I only  want,  over  and  above,  to  help  you.  What 
l feel  for  Nnnda,  believe  me,  is  pure  pity.  I won’t  say 
I’m  frantically'  grateful  to  her,  because,  in  the  long-run- 
one  way  or  another— she’ll  have  found  her  account.  It 
nevertheless  worries  me  to  see  her;  nnd  all  the  more  be- 
cause of  this  very  certitude,  which  you’ve  so  kindly  just 
settled  for  me,  that  our  young  man  hasn’t  really,  with  her 
mother — ” 

Whatever  the  certitude  Mr.  Longdon  had  kindly  settled, 
it  was  in  another  interest  that  he  at  this  moment  broke  in. 
"Is  he  your  young  man  too?” 

She  was  not  too  much  amused  to  cast  about  her. 
"Aren’t  such  marked  ornaments  of  life  a little  the  prop- 
erty of  nil  who  admire  and  enjoy  them?" 

"You  ‘enjoy’  him?”  Mr.  Longdon  asked  in  the  same 
straightforward  way. 

" Immensely.” 

His  silence,  for  a little,  seemed  the  sign  of  a plan. 
"What  is  it  he  hasn’t  done  with  Mrs.  Brook?” 

" Well,  the  thing  that  would  be  the  complication.  He 
hasn’t  gone  beyond  a certain  point.  You  may  ask  how 
Dne  knows  such  matters,  but  I’m  afraid  I’ve  not  quite  a 
receipt  for  it.  A woman  knows,  but  she  can’t  tell.  They 
haven’t  done,  as  it’s  called,  nnything  wrong.” 

Mr.  Longdon  frowned.  “ It  would  be  extremely  horrid 
if  they  had." 

"Ah,  but,  for  you  and  me  who  know  life,  it  isn’t  that 
that— if  other  things  had  made  for  it— would  have  pre- 
vented! As  it  happens,  however,  we’ve  got  off  easily. 
She  doesn’t  speak  to  him — ” 

She  had  forms  he  could  only  take  up.  "‘Speak’  to 
him — ?” 

"Why,  as  much  as  she  would  have  liked  to  be  able  to 
believe.” 

"Then  where’s  the  danger  of  which  you  appear  to  wish 
to  warn  me?” 

" Just  in  her  feeling,  in  the  case,  as  most  women  would 
feel.  You  see  she  did  what  she  could  for  her  daughter. 
She  did.  I’m  bound  to  say,  as  that  sort  of  thing  goes 
among  you  people,  a good  deal.  She  treasured  up,  she 
nursed  along  Mitchy,  whom  she  would  also,  though  of 
course  not  so  much,  have  liked  for  herself.  Nanda,  with 
a word,  could  have  kept  him  on,  becoming  thereby,  for 
your  plan,  so  much  the  less  accessible.  That  would  have 
thoroughly  obliged  her  mother,  but  your  little  English 
girls,  iu  these  altered  times— oh.  I know  how  you  feel 
them!  — don’t  stand  on  such  trifles;  and— even  if  you 
think  it  odd  of  me— I can’t  defend  myself,  though  I’ve 
so  directly  profited,  against  a certain  compassion  also  for 
Mrs.  Brook’s  upset.  As  a good-natured  woman  I feel,  in 
short,  for  both  of  them;  I deplore,  all  round,  what’s  after 
all  rather  a sad  relation.  Only,  as  I tell  you,  Nanda’s  the 
one,  I naturally  say  to  myself,  for  me  now  most  to  think 
of.  If  I don't  assume  too  much,  that  is,  that  you  don  t 
suffer  by  my  freedom  ” 

Mr  Longdon  put  by  with  a mere  drop  of  his  eyes  the 
question  or  his  suffering,  there  was  so  clearly,  for  him, 
an  issue  more  relevant.  “What  do  you  know  of  my 
4 plan 

" Why,  my  dear  man,  haven’t  I told  vou  that  ever 
since  Mertle,  I’ve  made  out  your  hand?  \Vhnt  on  earth, 
for  other  people,  can  your  action  look  like  but  an  adop 
lion  ?” 

“ Of — a — him  ?” 

"You’re  delightful.  Of — a — her!  If  it  does  come  to 
the  same  tiling  for  you,  so  much  the  belter.  That,  at  any 
rate,  is  what  we're  all  taking  it  for,  and  Mrs.  Brook  her- 
self en  tele.  She  sees — through  your  generosity — Nanda  s 
life,  more  or  less,  at  the  worst,  arranged  for,  and  that  s 
just  what  gives  her  a good  conscience.” 

If  Mr  Longdon  breathed  rather  hard  it  seemed  to  show 
at  least  that  he  followed.  " What  does  she  want  of  a 
good  conscience?” 

From  under  her  high  tiara,  an  instant,  she  almost  looked 
down  at  him  “ Ah.  you  do  hate  her!" 

lie  colored,  but  held  his  ground.  " Don’t  you  tell  me 
yourself  she’s  to  be  feared?" 

“Yes,  and  watched.  Hut  — if  possible  — with  amuse- 
ment.” 

“ Amusement?”  Mr.  Longdon  faintly  gasped. 

"Look  at  her  now.”  his  friend  went  on  with  an  indica- 
tion that  was  indeed  easy  to  embrace.  Separated  from 
them  by  tl,<*  width  of  the  room,  Mrs.  Brook  was,  though 
placed  in  profile,  fully  presented:  the  satisfaction  w,l,J 
which  She  bad  lately  sunk  upon  a light  gilt  chair  marked 
it^-lf  as  superficial  and  was  moreover  visibly  not  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  Yamlcrbank’.s  high-perched  head, 
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arrested  Ix-fore  her  in  a general  survey  of  opportunity 
give  iter  eyes,  in  conversation,  too  prayerful  a flicht 
Their  companions  were  dispersed,  some  in  the  otiier  room' 
and  for  the  occupants  of  the  Duchess’s  sofa  they  made’ 
ns  a couple  in  communion,  a picture,  framed  and  de- 
tached, vaguely  reduplicated  in  the  high  polish  of  the 
ircnch  n<x>r.  She  m tremendously  pretty  ” The  Duck 
ess  appeared  to  drop  this  as  a plea  for  indulgence  and  to 
be  impelled  in  fact  hy  her  interlocutor's  silence  to  carrv 
it  further.  "I've  never  at  ail  thought,  you  know,  that 
Nanria  touches  her. 

Mr.  Longdon  demurred.  “ Do  you  mean  for  beauty?” 

His  friend,  for  his  simplicity,  discriminated  “Ah 
they’ve  neither  of  them  * beauty.’  That’s  not  a word  to 
make  free  with.  But  the  mother  has  grace.” 

“ And  the  daughter  hasn’t?” 

“ Not  a line.  You  answer  me  of  course,  when  I say 
that,  with  your  adored  Lady  Julia,  aud  will  want  to  know 
what  then  becomes  of  the  lucky  resemblance  I quite 
grant  you  that  Lady  Julia  must  have  had  the  thing  we 
speak  of.  But  that  dear,  sweet.,  blessed  thing  is  very 
much  the  same  lost  secret  as  the  dear  sweet  blessed 
other  thing  that  went  away  with  it— the  decent  leisure 
that,  for  the  most  part,  we’ve  also  seen  the  last  of.  It’s 
the  thine,  at  any  rate,  that  poor  Narnia  and  all  her  kind 
have  most  effectually  got  rid  of.  Oh,  if  you’d  trust  me 
a little  more  you’d  see  that  I’m  quite  at  one  with  you  on 
all  the  changes  for  the  worse.  I bear  up,  but  I’m  old 
enough  to  have  known.  All  the  same,  Mrs.  Brook  has 
something— say  what  you  like— when  she  bends  that  little 
brown  head.  lHen  mil  onnme  cl  It  tit  eoiffe.  but  what  she 
gets  out  of  it—!  Only  look.” 

Mr.  Longdon  conveyed  in  an  indescribable  manner  that 
he  had  retired  to  a great  distance;  yet  even  from  this  posi- 
tion he  must  have  launched  a glance  that  showed  him  a 
middle  way.  “They  both  know  you’re  watching  them.” 

’’And  don’t  they  know  you  are?  Poor  Mr.  Vau  lias  a 
consciousness!” 

“So  should  I if  two  terrible  women—” 

“Were  admiring  you  both  at  once?”  The  Duchess 
folded  the  big  feathered  fan  that  had  partly  protected 
their  range.  “Well,  the,  poor  dear,  can’t  help  it.  She 
wants  him  herself.” 

At  the  drop  of  the  Duchess's  fan  he  restored  his  nip- 
pers. “ And  he  doesn’t — not  a bit — want  her!" 

“ There  it  is.  She  has  put  down  her  money,  as  it  were, 
without  a return.  She  has  given  Mitchy  up  aud  got 
nothing  instead.” 

There  was  delicacy,  yet  there  was  distinctness,  in  Mr. 
Longdon’s  reserve.  “ Do  you  call  me  nothing?” 

The  Duchess,  at  this,  fairly  swelled  with  her  happy 
stare.  “Then  it  t>  an  adoption?”  She  forbore  to  press, 
however;  she  only  went  on:  “ It  isn't  a question,  my  dear 
man,  of  what  / call  it.  You  don’t  make  love  to  her.” 


“ Dear  me,”  said  Mr.  Longdon,  “ what  would  she  have 
had?” 

“ That  could  he  more  charming,  you  mean,  than  your 
famous  1 loyally’?  Oh.  euro  tnio,  she  wants  it  slraighter! 
But  I shock  you,”  his  companion  quickly  added. 

The  manner  in  which  he  firmly  rose  was  scarce  a de- 
nial; yet  he  stood  for  a moment  in  place.  "What,  after 
nil,  can  she  do?” 

“ She  can  keep  Mr.  Van.” 

Mr.  Longdon  wondered.  “Where?” 

“ I mean  till  it’s  too  late.  She  can  work  on  him.” 

“ But  how?” 

Covertly  again  the  Duchess  had  followed  the  effect  of 
her  friend's  perceived  movement  on  Mrs.  Brook,  who  also 
got  up.  She  gave  a rap  with  her  fan  on  his  leg.  “Sit 
down— you’ll  see.” 

(to  bb  oowtinubd.] 


SAN  GERONIMO. 

ett  »utblo  Simian's  WoHUaj. 

BWIKT  ARROW’S  TALE. 

The  Indian  tells  us  the  story  of  his  people  and  their 
holiday  as  wrc  sit  in  the  cool  shade  of  our  adobe  house: 

“ Many  years  ago,  when  ground  was  new  and  rocks 
were  wet,  we  bed  good  chief.  When  he  die  we  bed  big 
day,  feast,  every  year  on  day  he  die.  We  was  in  dis  Nord 
San  Luis  Valley  somewhere  den.  Some  huuters  came 
here,  and  tell  Indians  fine  place,  so  dey  move  here,  my 
people,  five  hundred  years  ago.  Oh!  full  of  game  dis 
country ; many  buffaloes  right  over  dere,  lots  deer  an’  wild 
horses.  We  bed  squashes,  beans,  corn,  plums,  lots  dings. 

“You  say  we  no  bed  horses,  hut  we  have  tradition  dat 
we  got  horses  same  like  deers  and  buffaloes.  Spanyars 
didn’  bring  deers  and  buffalo  an’  beans  an’  corn.  We  lied 
it.  We  were  not  Cat’olic  den,  same  like  Apaches.  My 
people  didn’  know  no  white  man.  Us’t  be  all  time  good 
friends  to  Apaches.  Utes  no  good.  . 

“One  day  one  Spanyar  came  from  de  west,  riding  on 
one  mule  to  Pueblo.  (Dey  never  before  saw  one  mule  or 
one  cow.  No  goat,  no  sheep  eeder.)  Den  dey  say  he  come 
from  somewhere  else.  Dis  is  some  oder  nation.  Some  of 
dem  want  to  kill  dat  man.  Some  say  no  kill  him,  he  good. 
So  chief  say  no  kill  him.  In  few  years  one  troop  come 
trading  goods.  Dev  lives  neighbors  one  mont  . Den  dey 
say  it  he  good  to  he  Cat’olic.  De  priests  baptized  on  one 
day,  when  we  all  lied  feast  an’  races.  After  while  dey  got 
us  to  have  dal  feast  and  dances  on  last  day  Se  tember,  so 
dey  call  It  Sun  Geronimo.  ... 

••  En  few  veins  dey  no  like  it  to  be  Catolic.  and  kill 
priests  an’  teachers,  an’  all  but  one  Spanyar.  He  hid  in 
hushes,  escape,  bring  out  some  big  troop.  Dey  bed  battle 
in  November.  My  people  run  in  mountains  an  left  all 
crops  in  houses.  Spanyars  burnt  all  houses.  My  people 
got  verv  poor,  an’  den  dey  was  living  hy  hunting.  Dey 
live  dat  winter  like  de  doves,  in  cliff.  Nex’  year  dey 


tree  year,  de 
stone  axes. 


i i lei  houses  we  have  now.  uey  uuuu 
five  stories.  Dey  cut  de  roof  beams  wid 

" '"QuiTiTli  good  wliile.  ’bout  firty  year,  the  Spauyare  no 
come.  No  San  Geronimo  dance  dose  year.  Dey  neu  mg 
feast  on  day  we  killed  priests  an’  teachers.  Den  Spanyars 
come  hack.  Priests  commence  build  church.  We  go  an 
be  baptized.  Become  Cat’olic. 

"San  1 Jeronimo  tl.-iv  just  have  good  lime  like  F°u« 
July  If  wo  don't  do  minin'  like  does,  years  will  lie  loll, 
or  ‘ For  do  race  we  |.i<  k out  fastest  boys  on  enell  side 
of  river.  One  side  is  North  Pueblo;  oder  is  Sout.  In 
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nrLtVr  We. pay  ?.eex  dollar  10  “y  mass,  an' 
uollar  an  half  to  cantor.  Den  when  mass  is  done  we 
want  to  come  out  for  races.  After  races  b?g  race  dan « 
S™b°dTv‘a?Py'  Iu  afternoon  we  have  chiflonetes,  de 
nmmh.  Ju- l8,  t0  n!ake  PeoPle  lauSh.  dis  chiflonetes. 
2,d"  “1“  d“  long  'Bout  hundred  years  ago  hed 

Fnran  pse  °f  8Un,'  Den  we  hed  b,’g  famine— no  water. 

" IT  P^P  <Lvery.  *ery  poor,  starved.  So  de  chief 
he  say  we  have  chiflonetes.  An'  dese  actors,  fony  men, 
go  roun  de  houses  an’  make  fone,  so  people  forget  dev 

r)evgrvfl„i  dey  h,ave  dem  ere,y  y<*r.  just  same3! 

i.  ey  paint  dereselves  up  fouy,  and  shoot  straw  arrows 
ban  (Jeronimo  is  for  make  pleasure  for  everybody— 
white  man  Indian,  Mexican.  Not  like  white  man — make 
ein  pay  fifty  cents,  one  dollar,  ten  cents.  All  free.”  And 
as  Swift  Arrow  wrapped  his  blanket  around  his  body  and 
over  one  shoulder,  he  was  proud  he  was  an  Indian. 

SAN  GERONIMO  DAY. 

The  old  bell  ou  the  church  responds  in  musical  tones 
to  the  rapping  of  two  stones  held  iu  the  hands  of  an  Ind- 
ian boy.  The  dignified  Indian  governor  calls  out  from 
the  square  that  ills  the  hour  for  the  morning  mass.  The 
Pueblos  solemnly  file  into  the  little  sanctuary  and  kneel 
on  the  ground-floor.  A drummer  is  stationed  by  the 
church  door,  and  at  his  sides  are  six  gunners  charging 
their  muzzle  loaders.  The  priest’s  monotone  rises  above 
the  noise  of  the  early  morning,  and  soon  the  tinkling  of  a 
bell  is  heard.  It  is  the  signal,  and  the  drums  roll  and 
the  guns  are  fired  into  the  air.  Quiet  follows,  and  the 
chant  continues,  followed  at  intervals  by  the  noise  of  gun 
ami  drum. 

The  Apaches,  dressed  in  most  gorgeous  costumes,  some 
wearing  hats,  dot  the  square  with  brilliancy,  refusing  the 
Spaniard’s  religion.  Visitors  begin  to  arrive,  aud  the 
road  to  Taos,  three  miles  distant  to  the  south,  is  marked 
by  a trail  of  dust  hanging  in  the  nir. 

With  a final  roll  of  the  drum  and  discharges  from  the 
guns,  a procession  comes  out  of  the  churdi  bearing  a 
small  wooden  image  of  San  Geronimo.  Four  Indians 
hold  the  poles  of  a canopy  to  keep  the  sun  from  striking 
the  sacred  block  of  wood  as  they  carry  it  to  a bower 
overlooking  the  race  course. 

The  young  runners  of  the  South  Pueblo  are  seen  on  a 
distant  roof,  their  naked  bodies  shining  in  the  bright 
light.  The  minor  chords  of  an  Indian  song  hurry  the 
people  around  the  group  of  athletes  as  they  go  through 
a short  dance  before  lining  up  to  receive  last  instructions 
from  the  coachers.  The  racers  are  divide.!  into  groups  of 
sixteen,  and  as  they  attentively  listen  to  a buck’s  advice 
two  old  men  switch  eagle  feathers  around  their  naked 
legs  to  make  them  swift.  Thcu.  with  shrill  calls,  they 
trot  slowly  to  their  respective  ends  of  the  three  hundred 
and  forty-five  yards’ course.  Eight  young  men  from  each 
Pueblo  are  represented  in  each  group,  and  feel  that  the 
honor  of  the  North  or  South  Pueblo  rests  in  their  indi- 
vidual efforts.  They  are  naked  but  for  the  breech-clout, 
and  the  stripes  of  paint  on  bodies  aud  faces. 

Many  have  light  fluffy  feathers  pasted  on  their  backs 
and  legs.  Stationed  at  short  intervals  along  the  track  are 
coachers  who  keep  up  a continual  yelliug.  The  racing 
is  done  by  couples  running  the  course,  and  as  they  cross 
the  line  two  more  take  it  up.  It  takes  over  a quarter  of 
an  hour  before  the  last  pair  decide  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pueblos,  amidst  great  excitement. 

The  sport  commences  as  two  runners  bound  from  the 
siart  at  top  speed.  They  are  greeted  with  cheers  all 
along  the  line,  and  some  coachers  strike  their  bodies  with 
aspen  branches.  They  race  the  distance  evenly,  so  the 
two  who  continue  start  together.  The  next  two  pairs 
are  as  well  matched  as  the  first,  and  promises  are  for  a 
close  finish.  But  on  the  fifth  lap  comes  a surprise.  A 
runner  with  the  imprint  of  a white  hand  on  each  breast 
takes  the  lead  as  he  springs  from  a crouching  start.  He 
speeds  along  like  an  American  sprinter,  head  up,  running 
ou  his  toes,  and  a great  gap  opens  rapidly  between  him 
aud  his  opponent  from  the  North.  His  running  is  superb, 
and  as  he  crosses  the  line  of  branches  the  8outh  Pueblo 
8 tarts  with  a lead  of  fifty  yards. 

“That  chap  spent  six  years  at  Carlisle,”  some  one  says; 
and  he  shows  the  training,  for  his  time  for  the  distance 
is  forty-four  seconds. 

1 am  sorry  he  runs  so  well,  for  the  race  looks  hope- 
lessly lost  for  the  North  side,  as,  lap  after  lap,  they  can 
not  'lessen  the  gap.  I climb  to  the  top  of  the  pueblo 
to  see  the  whole  course.  There  are  still  four  more  laps, 
and  the  Carlisle  boy’s  gain  remains  the  same.  The  fourth 
from  the  last  race  begins,  and  the  North  side  runner 
clinches  his  hands  in  impatience  waiting  for  his  side  to 
arrive  His  opponent  starts  long  ahead  of  him,  and  lie 
can  see  him  spurt  along  through  the  dust,  coached  and 
whipped  ahead  by  his  friends.  But  at  last  his  side  crosses 
the  line,  and  with  undaunted  spirit  the  Indian  sets  after 
tiie  small  figure  ahead  of  him.  How  that  fellow  does  go! 
The  pride  of  his  Pueblo  spurs  him  ahead,  and  his  legs 
flash  over  the  road  like  a perfect  machine.  The  crowd 
resumes  interest,  and  hope  revives  in  the  North  side  when 
the  determined  chap  has  cut  the  lead  in  two.  It  is  a 
irrand  sight  from  my  point  of  view,  commanding  the 
whole  course,  and  the  moving  excited  throng  of  gayly 
dressed  people.  The  two  succeeding  laps  shorten  the 
lead  somewhat,  and  at  the  far  end  I can  see  the  start  of 
the  final  race.  „ 

An  old  man  is  furiously  switching  the  legs  of  a tall 
lithe  fellow  with  his  eagle  feathers,  while  the  8outh  starts 
off  confidently.  The  lender  is  fifteen  yards  ahead  before 
the  tall  Indian  tears  away  from  the  old  coaeher.  lhe 
excitement  is  high  now,  aud  a line  of  motion  can  be  seen 
in  the  crowd  as  the  runners  pass  the  people.  The  cod- 
ers along  the  line  ruu  beside  their  men  in  their  wild  ef- 
forts to  hasten  them  on.  But  it  is  no  trouble  for  the 
coachers  of  the  man  behind.  With  set  jaws,  and  hands 
clinched  till  the  muscles  of  the  forearm  stand  out,  he 
sweeps  past  them  all,  bringing  cheers  of  admiration  from 
the  audience  and  fear  and  trembling  to  the  supporters  of 
the  leader  They  are  both  good  runners,  the  best  of  each 
Pueblo,  saved  for  the  last;  and  from  my  high  perch  there 
seems  no  gain,  and  the  course  half  oyer. 

Yes  there  is  a gain — that  tall  Indian  behind  is  surely 
creeping  up,  and  his  friends  whoop  and  yell  as  they  close 
in  behind  trying  to  see  the  finish.  He  throws  up  Ins 
bend  us  the  hair  falls  in  his  face,  and  puts  nil  bis  efforts 
into  his  spurt.  I recognize  him  at  that  moment.  It  is 
Swift  Arrow.  And  with  a yell  I lean  ’way  out  from  the 
’doln  chimney.  “ Beat  him  out— beat  him  out!  I cry,  m 
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of  voices  rend  the  air  as  his  spurt  brings  him  closer  every 
Jf°°,nd;,  Twenty-five  yards  more,  and  the  South  still  has 
rn1?  Anow  8 face  is  fiercely  strained,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  jaw  are  knots  of  light  and  shade.  Tied' 
His  name  is  not  in  vain.  But  will  he  win?  His  oppo^ 
nent  feels  him  at  his  side,  and  tries  liani  to  spurt  the  last 
remaining  ten  yards.  The  two  black  heads  are  side  by 
side,  a yellow  knot  flying  from  Swift  Arrow’s  hair,  and  a 
blue  one  holding  the  long  locks  of  his  opponent.  They 
struggle  ahead  with  supremest  effort.  Pride  Is  the 
Indian  s moving  force,  and  it  tells  now  as  the  two  pairs 
of  legs  fly  evenly  through  the  dust.  “North!”  “ South!” 
rise  from  the  din  of  the  excitement,  and  with  a happy 
heart  I see  the  yellow  knot  forge  ahead  as  they  cross  the 
finish. 


The  crowds  of  wagons  and  horsemen  close  in  around 
the  pueblo  as  the  deep  boom,  boom  of  a big  tomtom  is 
heard.  The  racers  have  put  ou  their  moccasins,  and  form 
two  bodies  of  dancers.  The  grouping  is  the  same  as  in 
the  preparatory  dances,  a close  compact  mass  of  Indians 
elbow  to  elbow.  But  a song  that  stirs  you  like  the  great 
movement  in  a Beethoven  symphony  rises  from  the  many 
voices.  The  happy,  quickly  moving  rhythm  is  echoed 
in  the  banging  of  the  big  drum,  the  jingling  of  manv 
sleigh-bells,  and  the  explosions  of  guns.  Aspen  leaves 
wave  oyer  the  beads  of  the  racers;  naked  boys  and  old 
men  join  the  dancers;  many  of  the  crowd  take  up  the 
infectious  motion  and  song,  and  bounce  up  and  down  on 
their  feet  as  they  laughingly  try  to  catch  the  song.  The 
time  grows  quicker;  the  singers  put  more  “snap”  into 
the  song,  and  dance  in  great  joy,  moving  slowly  sideways 
before  the  pueblo.  Indian  women  on  the  roofs  throw 
bread  and  fruit  down  on  the  crowd,  the  stern-faced  gov- 
ernor presses  back  the  people  with  the  silver-headed  cane 
presented  to  his  tribe  by  President  Lincoln,  old  men  busi- 
ly chase  cameras  away  from  the  scene,  and  three  bright 
red  Apache  squaws  ride  beside  the  dancers. 

Arrived  at  the  end  of  the  pueblo,  the  song  dies  dowu, 
and  with  a whoop  the  dancers  break  through  the  crowd 
and  joyfully  rush  across  the  little  bridge,  some  stopping 
at  the  creek  to  throw  water  into  their  dry  mouths.  The 
Mexican  horsemen  plunge  through  the  water,  followed  by 
the  Apache  squaws. 

The  dance  is  renewed  on  the  other  side,  and  winds 
around  the  underground  council-chamber  and  under  the 
scaffoldings.  The  three  squaws  have  dismounted,  and 
dance  ami  sing  in  the  middle  of  the  group,  undisturbed 
by  the  jolly  racers.  The  noonday  sun  beats  down  on 
the  bare  backs,  and  beads  of  perspiration  stand  out  on 
the  painted  foreheads.  The  dust  rises  in  clouds,  but 
neither  the  cheerfulness  of  the  song  nor  the  steady  ham- 
mer of  the  drum  abates  till  the  circle  around  the  square  is 
completed.  Then  with  wild  “hi  yi’s”  the  racers  run  for 
their  homes  and  dinners. 

The  great  crowd  settles  down  at  lunch-time,  and  sets 
its  tables  on  the  wagon  seats.  Indian  women  come  down 
the  ladders  with  baskets  of  wheat  on  their  heads,  which 
they  trade  to  the  fruit  merchants  for  apples  and  peaches. 
Some  of  the  Mexicans  dine  with  their  Indian  friends. 
American  women  buy  the  ornaments  off  the  richly  decked 
Apache’s  head  and  body.  The  newspaper  men  compare 
notes,  and  the" kodak  fiends”  tell  of  many  serious  trou- 
bles, usually  averted  by  a good  cigar  or  “ two  bits.” 

Some  Mexican  boys  rush  by  on  horseback,  one  waving 
a live  rooster  over  his  head.  They  are  in  for  sport  of 
their  own.  Planting  the  poor  bird  in  the  ground,  wilh 
its  head  protruding,  they  run  by,  trying  to  pull  it  from 
its  place.  The  successful  boy  rides  swiftly  off  with  his 
prize,  the  others  after.  They  all  struggle  for  the  rooster, 
grappling  and  fighting,  till  little  is  left  of  the  chicken. 
The  Mexican  who  tore  him  from  the  ground  has  nothing 
to  tell  of  his  victory  but  two  legs,  a few  feathers  clinging 
to  his  torn  clothes,  a flushed  face,  and  n perspiring  horse. 


the  chiflonetes. 

The  afternoon  is  half  gone,  when  two  strangely  painted 
figures  mount  from  the  underground  council -chamber. 
Their  naked  bodies  and  faces  are  painted  in  black  and 
white  stripes,  and  bunches  of  withered  grasses  are  stuck 
into  the  hair.  These  are  the  “chiflonetes,”  or,  as  Bande- 
licr  calls  them,  the  “delight- makers.”  The  blnck  and 
white  stripes  are  emblematic  of  the  darkness  and  light  of 
the  eclipse  which  caused  their  establishment,  and  the 
withered  grass  symbolizes  the  parched  crops. 

They  proceed  to  “make  fone,”  and  a crowd  of  chil- 
dren follow  them  in  glee.  Some  of  the  little  brown  babies 
cry  iu  terror  as  the  weird  Indians  come  along,  but  to  most 
of  them  it  is  the  much  talked-of,  long  looked-for  event  of 
the  year.  The  “chiflonetes”  succeed  in  surrounding 
themselves  with  an  audience,  and,  just  rs  their  American 
brothers  do  in  the  circus,  tell  a good  jokjs,  or  start  a song 
and  get  badly  out  of  tune.  They  stand  on  the  little  bridge 
and  dance  ns  funnily  as  possible,  then  chase  the  children 
around.  They  go  through  clown  gymnastics,  squatting 
on  the  ground  in  all  shapes,  standing  on  their  heads  or  on 
each  other’s  neck,  play  leap-frog,  and  cut  up  “monkey- 
shines”  until  they  are  tired. 

After  a short  rest,  the  funny  men,  aided  by  a third  Ind- 
ian, again  appear.  Now  they  are  armed  with  bows  and 
light  straw  arrows,  and  sing  a jolly  hunting-song.  They 
discover  imaginary  tracks,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tall  pole, 
out  in  the  square.  They  lead  evidently  toward  the  pole, 
and  there  they  lose  the  trail.  Finally  one  Indian  examines 
the  pole,  and,  to  his  surprise,  finds  the  footprints  again. 
Up  the  trail  goes,  and  bending  back  their  heads,  the  “chif- 
lonetes ” see  a dead  sheep  Imaging  at  the  top.  They  get 
out  their  straw  arrows  and  try  hard  to  bring  down  the 
game.  As  shooting  is  in  vain,  they  shake  the  pole,  and 
chop  at  it  with  stones,  getting  much  humor  out  of  sharp- 
ening the  stones  on  boards,  etc.  They  keep  this  up  for 
nearly  an  hour,  the  only  interruptions  coming  when  they 
stop  their  play  and  seriously  throw  gravel  nt  the  holders 
of  cameras.  Eventually  a short  ladder  is  brought,  and  a 
“ chiflonete  ” is  started  up  the  pole.  It  takes  him  nt  least 
a quarter  of  an  hour  to  climb  up,  n9  he  spends  most  of  the 
time  slipping  hack.  But  at  last  the  sheep  is  reached,  and 
it  and  the  bread  and  fruit  beside  it  are  lowered  to  the 
ground.  The  fun  is  a little  tiresome,  lacking  the  “ vim  ” 
and  “snap ” of  our  American  foolishness,  but  it  is  as  light 
and  absurd  as  a comic  opera. 

The  “chiflonetes  ” are  another  ray  of  lighton  the  Indian’s 
character,  and  show  that  beneath  the  serious  dignity  of 
his  severe  face  lies  a sense  of  humor  as  keen  as  his  white 
brothers’.  Ernest  L.  Blumenscuein. 
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ELECTRIC-CABS  IN  NEW  YORK. 

The  age  we  live  in  is  marked  by  no  greater  achieve- 
ment than  the  almost  universal  evolution  from  animal  to 
mechanical  energy. 

The  birth  of  the  steam-engine  marked  the  beginning  of 
mechanical  motive  power,  and  coincident  therewith  came 
the  desire  to  propel  vehicles  by  self-contained  energy. 
Some  of  the  very  earliest  applications  of  steam  motive 
power  were  therefore  in  this  direction.  To  the  steam- 
motor  have  been  added  gasoline,  benzine,  and  other  oil- 
engines, and  last,  but  by  no  means  least,  the  electric- 
motor  automobile  has  put  in  iis  appearance.  The  elec- 
tric-motor automobile  is  now  not  an  experiment,  but 
actually  enters  into  the  every-day  existence  of  Greater 
New  York.  Soon  may  we  write  the  passing  of  the 
horse. 

The  development  of  the  automobile  carriage  in  this 
country  lias  perhaps  not  been  in  exactly  the  same  direc- 
tion, nor  has  it  been  accompanied  by  as  great  a produc- 
tion and  universal  application, ^ in  Europe.  France  lias 
particularly  distinguished  herself  in  automobilism.  Paris 
to-day  has  hundreds  of  horseless  vehicles,  operated  by 
steam,  gasoline,  benzine,  and  in  some  few  instances  by 
electric  motors,  scurrying  through  its  streets  and  boule- 
vards, and  recently  a public  automobile  - cab  service  1ms 
been  instituted.  Electrically  propelled  vehicles  consti- 
tute but  a very  small  percentage  of  the  equipment. 
American  development,  however,  seems  to  lean  toward 
the  electric  - motor  conveyance.  Many  very  excellent 
electric  automobiles  have  been  produced,  and  the  electric- 
cab  service  recently  incorporated  in  this  city  by  the  Elec- 
tric Vehicle  Company  is  unquestionably  the  pioneer  elec- 


axle  tree,  so  that  it  turns  on  an  independent  pivot.  The 
two  short  steering  axles  are,  however,  connected  together 
by  various  rods,  so  that  both  wheels  move  together. 

The  up-to  date  “ cabby  ” is  seated  on  top  of  the  battery- 
box,  from  which  point  the  various  controlling  levers  are 
easily  accessible  to  him.  Under  his  seat  is  the  so-called 
controller.  From  this  device,  which  is  simply  a peculiar 
electric  switch  for  connecting  the  battery  with  the  motor 
for  various  speeds,  a handle  projects  upward  on  the  left 
side  of  the  driver's  seat,  so  that  by  moving  this  lever  for- 
ward from  its  normal  position  the  batteries  and  motors 
are  variously  connected,  and  several  spcedB  result.  In 
front  is  a long  lever  which  is  connected  with  the  steering 
gear.  A movement  of  this  lever  forward  or  backward 
moves  the  steering  wheels  correspondingly  to  the  right 
or  left.  Close  to  this  steering  lever  is  the  brake  treadle, 
which  is  moved  by  the  cab-operator’s  foot  and  causes  a 
strong  brake  to  be  applied  directly  to  each  motor.  So 
positive  is  the  action  of  this  mechanism  that  the  vehicle 
may  l>e  stopped  within  its  length  even  when  running  at 
full  speed,  in  ordinarily  operating  the  cab,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  these  three  controlling  levers  only,  but  to  reverse  the 
vehicle  a sw  itch  is  operated  by  the  heel  of  the  foot,  which 
arranges  the  motors  so  as  to  operate  in  the  reverse  direc 
tion.  The  automobile  cabman  needs  no  hitching  - post. 
Should  he  leave  iiis  sent,  he  carries  away  with  him  the 
safety-switch  handle,  by  removing  which  the  connection 
between  the  battery  and  motor  is  broken,  and  the  cab  can- 
not be  started.  As  long  us  cabby  attends  to  this  part  of 
his  duty,  runaway  electric  cabs  will  probably  remain  a 
rarity.  This  switch  also  serves  as  an  emergency  stop 
when  running.  In  case  of  necessity,  it  is  operated  by  a 
kick,  thus  instantly  stopping  the  motors. 


forming  the  top  of  the  side  pillars.  The  batteries  are 
placed  on  stands  arranged  iu  eight  long  rows,  and,  corre- 
sponding thereto,  the  crane  is  equipped  with  eight  electric 
hoists,  one  over  each* row,  so  that  a box  of  batteries  is 
lifted  bodily  by  the  automatic  hoisting  grapple,  and  then 
carried  by  the  crane  to  or  from  the  loading  table,  which 
extends  across  the  entire  front  end  of  the  battery-room. 
This  table  is  really  a conveying- belt  arrangement.  intend- 
ed  to  shift  the  battery  placed  thereon  so  that  it  is  brought 
into  position  for  either  loading  into  the  cabs  or  lifting  by 
the  hoisis  on  the  crane. 

The  vehicle  to  have  its  battery  removed,  or  a new  bat- 
tery loaded,  is  backed  up  to  one  of  the  two  platforms  so 
that  the  opened  end  of  the  battery -compartment  is  against 
the  loading  table.  These  platforms  are  really  a sort  of 
double  flat  ear,  with  their  tops  on  a level  with'  the  floor, 
and  arranged  so  that  car  and  vehicle  may  be  moved  from 
side  to  side.  In  this  position,  the  further  handling  of  the 
cab  and  batteries  for  loading  and  unloading  is  entirely  un- 
der the  control  of  the  crane-operator,  who,  from  his  enge 
suspended  midway  from  the  crane,  has  moved  the  crane 
so  as  to  place  himself  directly  behind  the  conveyer  table. 
Here  he  has  the  hydraulic  valves  for  operating  the  loading 
machinery.  A turn  of  one  valve,  and  the  vehicle  is  shifted 
into  proper  horizontal  position  by  the  hydraulic  cylinders 
on  each  side,  and  the  operation  of  another  valve  actuates 
the  hydraulic  lifting- jack  beneath  the  vehicle,  and  raises 
the  body  from  its  supporting  springs.  Having  aligned 
the  vehicle  with  the  loading  table,  a hydraulic  plunger 
directly  behind  the  table  is  set  into  action.  Out  it  shoots 
across  the  conveyer  table,  grips  the  battery-box  still  in  the 
vehicle,  and.  by  another  turn  of  the  valve  by  the  operator, 
pulls  it  out  upon  the  table.  A pull  on  an  adjacent  lever 
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trie -cab  service  of  any  magnitude.  The  plant  when 
equipped  with  its  full  complemeut  of  carriages,  will 

the  largest  in  the  world.  ;,.„nmnrntcd 

Many  new  nnd  ingenious  appliances  are  ncorpore»l 
in  the  construction  of  these  New  fashioned 

which  are  now  regular  competitors  of_  'ielrf0f'‘bs  have 
vehicles  on  Manhattan  Island.  The  e - when 

regular  stations  throughout  the  city,  may  . b 

ill  motion,  or  can  be  ordered  from  the  " 
telephone.  The  charges  for  time  hwe  are  the  same  safer 
horse-cab  service,  but  die  charge  per  1 pre9. 

instead  of  fifty  cents,  the  legal  rate.  , fifty 

ent  equipment  the  service  consists  of  fifty  hansoms,  nny 
broughams  and  also  several  i special I ve hi c es  ^ are 

In  general  appearance  the  INcw  « heretofore 

perhaps  somewhat  different  from  any  ordinary  ban- 
constructed.  The  fore  body  is  91,.mlu,  : D:irt  of  the 

so m- cab,  but  rearwardly  projecting  , i These 

vehicle  is  a box  in  which  .lie  batteries  a.e  ho  1 nc 

batteries  are  composed  of  a multitude  o 
ried  in  boxes  and  immersed  inflate  ^LenJof' tllis  so- 
serted  or  removed  by  taking  off  the  * , running 

gearls  corn^tosedtof*four  wh'eds'i'nstend 

°tde  rpfc 

SatttireTr  CSI.°e";es 'in  Xneter  made  up  of  nihher 
slock  from  five-eighths  to  one  inch  tl: ‘ ^ ^ An. 

are  pumped  to  a pressure  of  about  e ghly P°“”9  ^bod. 
other  radical  departure  from  oidina  } P q-jyers,  the 
ied  in  the  arrangement  of  the  front  wheel^  ^ ^ ■ 
vehicle  being  steered  b)  the  rear ’ motors,  one  of 

fitted  with  two  two-horee-power  e ectnc  n t are 

which  is  geared  to  each  drtyuig  ■ ax]e  adjacent 
entirely  encased,  and  are  attached  to  different 

to  the"  wheels.  Tl.e  steering  gear  enU^ly  a 
from  thnt  of  the  horse-drawn  vehicle  Each  » QD  a„ 

revolves  on  a short  axle  pivoted  close  to  the 


Ti,p  L,, I, cries  for  each  cab  are  held  in  a single  tray  or 
hoi  vvhicMs  loaded  into  or  unloaded  from  Ibe  cab  by 
mncliinerv  Each  set  of  batteries  for  a single  cab  weighs 
hm  twel've  hundred  pounds.  The  cabs  are  filled  with 
electric  side-lights  outside,  and  electric  reading-lamps  in- 

s‘(le'  i ,1  with  a fresh  balterv  equipment,  the  electric  cab 
“ 7r'  m twenty-five  to  thirty  miles  over  the  streets 
of  New  York.  Its  mission  accomplished,  the  cub  returns 
f0  R,e  station,  and  probably  requires  recharging  of  the 

^Trf  London  and  Paris  tl.is  is  done  without  removing  the 
! ' • f -mn  die  vehicle  which,  accordingly,  must  re- 
bat er.es  fiom  the  two  necessary  for  the 

t"™0„ffte„ in t he  busies7time  of  die  day.  In  New 
vS  io*e“  ingenious  and  powerful  machinery  re- 
^ ° ’ tin-  p \ ha'u st (rI  batteries  and  substitutes  a set  fully 

ciiarged!  with'a'facility  which  is  amazing  even  to  the  ex- 

P The  electric -vehicle  service  lias  for  ils  home  the  old 
i omt  rii.h  House,  on  Broadway  near  Fifty -tliira 
Michnnx  Club  H lttrge  rinklike  structure  extend- 

Street.  Ti  c tmilding  is  b AveIiUe,  with  an 

ing  tlirougli  fiom  Bt  3 With  the  exception 

available  ground  area  of  200 x 80  fee  . » mi  v 

actnal' Servian  The  front  of 

lren«^otrrtLf^ni,  on  heavy  girders 


starts  die  electric  motor  operating  the  conveyer  tahleitnto 
action  nnd  the  removed  battery  is  shifted  under  any  one 
of  die’  eight  crane  hoists.  Now  the  crane  machinery  be- 
gins to  play  its  part.  A turn  of  an  electric  Bwitcligiand 
Sown  comes  the  hoisting  grapple,  gups  llie  batteryntaix, 
raises  it  from  the  table,  nnd  die  operation  of  die  chine 
motor  now  carries  it  back  into  die  battery-room.  where  it 
is  lowered  to  its  respective  ciiarging  table  anil  automati- 
cally connected  witli  die  charging  wnes.  W lien. , how- 
ever it  is  intended  to  load  the  vehicle  with  another,  bat- 
tery’ the  crane-operator,  before  bringing  die  crane  *o  die 
loading  table,  picks  up  a fresh  battery  from  its, Wand, 
nnd  after  having  raised  die  old  set  from  the  ciuivejiT, 
lowers  die  new,  shifts  it  into  position  in  line  with  the 
vehicle  and  pushes  it  into  die  battery-compurl.iieut  by  la 
the  hydraulic  plunger.  All  dial  now  remains  is  iu  release 
die  hydraulic  aligning  apparatus,  and  the  freshly  charged 
cab  is  ready  to  depart.  The  writer  lias  seen  a enbeome 
in  from  the  street,  enter  the  loading  platfonn,  and  go  out 
again,  all  inside  of  four  minute.  The  perfection  of 
modern  mechanism  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  the  fact 
thnt  the  one  mail  in  the  crane  cage  operates  the  entire 
composite  machine,  and  I lie . observer  can  scaicely  appre- 
ciate that  the  removul  and  replacing  of  n battery  equip- 
ment means  the  shifiing  about  of  two  parcels  weighing 
about  twelve  hundred  pounds  each.  ... 

If  a vehicle  is  to  be  put  out  of  service  after  being  tin- 
loaded,  it  is  moved  from  the  loading  platform  by  a couple 
of  workmen,  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned,  nnd  then 
lifted  to  the  storage-floor  by  the  rear  electric  elevator. 

When  wanted  again,  it  is  lowered  by  another  elevator,  fur- 
ther in  front,  and  sl.ifted  to  the  loading  position.  Electric 
current  for  charging  the  batteries  is  obtained  from  llie 
Edison  wires,  which  arc  brought  into  llie  building  ami  an 
elaborate  switchboard  for  controlling  the  current  is  lo- 
cated on  the  wall  adjacent  to  Ihe  main  entrance .while the 
actual  charging  of  the  batteries  is  automatically  providid 
for  by  oilier  electrical  appliances  m the  battery -room 
J Joseph  saciih. 
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BISMARCK'S  AUTOBIOGRAPHY.' 


I„  Wagner's  operas 

„„v  the  "Giant's  motive  with  Klingsor  motive 

d^eLm’motimaud  ^e^"itd"n.Tho‘tem”“ouSg 

birds,  even  choruses  of  flower  ma.  in  spring,  fra- 

little  that  is  less  significant.  tl,ese  Thoughts  and  Re- 
aoond.  in  the  world  of  music,  to  these  ino^  M,„w. 

collections.  In."llJl{f7b“  Latin  classics,  and  finds  in  Cm- 

imports nt^rmW.'^TUe^nassiveneM of aimy, 

coming  to" the  "pomt  with  “^“^onmme^iam'contact 


y,  coiiip»lw  — o-  ■ , - 

with  autobiography,  and  gra^eWi  y cannot  be 

latter  form,  his  contemp  little  biographer  with  his 

MSI  "tlio'ngh'ia'ant^recollections,”  lb.  reader  wants 

to  be  the  only  linle  man  P3  enjoyment  of  this  com- 

And  qnite  beyond  ‘he  “ms'1  almost  8ta,tling- 

panionship  lies  a fact  the  so™  Bismarck  all  over  again, 
ly  apparent:  we  must  stu  y u .jiat  we  have  faucied 
from  the  beginning,  forget  gtalement8,  „„t  merely  in 
we  knew  about  him.  « wjtj,  contemporaries,  but 

regard  to  motives  and  . fucts  connected  with  the 

ns  to  some  of  the  most  impo  f r manv  tempt  us  to  make 

consolidation  and  expansion  ^ P( 

a new  aPP1’^1™  i“wX  ww  German  Empire  was 
^f«rwenmust  m,ow  Bismarck's  life  as  it  is  now  re- 
vealed  With  authority  for  al  importance 

or^nlerest ^o1  everymedy^is  one^a  ^careful 

miss  in  these  colu"^9'0“f!  mSt  mblebirth  could  compen- 
••  Ithas  never  seemed tome  that »"“>«“  Hi.,  be  com- 

sate  for  lack  ?f  “V1  1 iv  lets  slip  opportunities  to 

plains  that  Friedrich  Wilhelm  IV . te  « ‘ S'T 'IP  o{  a fan. 

control  current  events-  he  vtol  hmgsf  durc_mere 

tastic  attachment  to  certo  mM  flnd  Bismarck 

questions  of  form,  in  cl  p moment’s  notice, 

ready  to  turn  his  hand  to  any  d * , ked  him,  quite 

with  American  adaptability.  Marne  f . n mission, 

ZZZJZZJ  " sly"  I™ 

have  not  been  s^eiall)  tra  ned  I^P,  rfajesty 

iS5Ss‘SS 

mmm 

Zng  men  fmilHpuhlFcservici:.  /ow  that  onr  territory 

35&sissssg5gr5 

aLX’mmastFrrn^pXm.^'A  single  admission  of 

sgSSwsfe 

in  cirinter  xxxiii  , lie  ilisclaims  all  sensitiveness  in  the 
moit  striking  terms.  His  master,  in  the  main  trusted  and 
B him-?!....  he  reasoned  within  himself;  explosions 
of  anger  and  “ irregularities  ” should  tlierefoie  be  accept 
Fd  as  ".“accepts  inclement  wealher  or  a storm  at  sea. 
It  iafmile  to  struggle  against  the  ns  major;  and  besides 
he  says,  he  loved  .he  man.  And  presently  we  And  him 
confessing-  " The  King  himself,  one  day  in  1865,  in  spenk- 
2 S g»y  wife,  praised  the  skill  with  which  I could 
aml^pate  and-this  he  added  after  a pauae-gu.de  Ins 
in  tenons." 
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hif  deposition,  etc".r“Vrom  aVace  of  concealment,  came 

.£S  Z King,  and °then^unlin g toKsmarek.  aa^^.t 

fault  he  had  to.fi“d  “That  was  not  sccoiding  to 

iin  ” was  the  blunt  ans  • . j ihp  Queen,  who  had  rc 

“Dy  w^f,'1’ replied  at  all  the 

mained  within  ear-shot  ad.ied^  ^ ^ for  three 

King's  fault;  he  had  n ai,ie  to  sleep,"  said  Bismarck, 
davs.”  " A W.. , Wilhelm  was  already  anxious 
At  this  time  Friedrich  vv  know  how  the  latter 

secure  Bismarck's Jl  'reasfter  the  King  had 
felt  in  regard  to  this  sugg  • . , Dr0ofs  of  his  henev- 
gYven  him  repeated  and sub t,ru.  a IP™  lhe  position 
olence.  “ I W1‘stlc0^  "“would  Trove  untenable  for  me 
of  minister  to  tl.e  K>'K  *jie  ldm8elf  had  laid  and 

He  regarded  me  as  an  MIS  iltld  the  idea,  when  it 

liaiclied,  and  he  would  al  y e wanted  to  ho 

came  to  differences  of  opm  ”;kFr  words, Although  this  is 
cleverer  than  the  hem  In  ®“rek  decided  not  to  assume 
not  expressed  in  out ^tex  . « ,n  growiug  reputation 

the  dependent  reiation  until  h meR8ure  of  indepen- 

sliould  have  assured  him  a turn  is  tune  18 

deuce.  What  the  King  th«  (J„lie  6. 1852) 

shown  in  Hie  royal  letter ' o ' " of  Au9lrin  j„  winch  llie 
to  the  Emperor ferovon  Bismarck-SchOnhauaen  belongs 
writer  says  that  He  longer  resident  in  out 

to  a noble  family  *h>cb  »»»■  fr°m  the  beginning. 

marches  than  !ny.,0'' "' rep,T9l.niuiive,  lias  preserved 
and  especially  in  its  pre  HmusinB  to  read,  in  this 

its  ancient  vutues  that  when  Bismarck  took  lo  dnn- 
immediate  connec  ioa  that  whe  objectcd.  It  seems 

cine  for  the  sake  of  Ins  hc»B“'  “ | t Bismarck  hard 

that  in  1849,50  the  duties  o this  office  kep  ^ ,9, 

at  work  from  e'g'1  ld  j„  be  satisfied  at  night.  At 

and  Ins  need  of  exercise  coum  y the  piece 

one  of  the  court  halloa  hidyasked  m^  ^ ^ ^ 
of  her 


norily  of  Ftenc  wh9  Uie  mogt  brilliant  of  all  those 

arXhe?d  tffid  a Frenchman,  and  even  pore  an  English- 

10  stBth”8cronv8i  cTon!enitT0eTtF,rs"a™eray,Ptat 

tested  aga  si.  th  cGerman  C8ii0nal  cause,  which  he 

even  fts  treachery  o amu9ing  to  see  what  comfort  he 
had.  m0d?ahJ! ’XnnducF  of  gueate  at  Versailles  when  he 
took  in  the  mwe  Paris  in  the  summer  of  1855. 

Vti:UTerimTwTh  thf  FomfXng  impression  that. . . the 

lu-eediiigIRhd  manners  of^th^  eourj, era  at  iiome  .^.  wxire 

-^eXr  SX'aThmonirclise  in  politeness  and 
good  behavior  in  France.’ 


1 of  Hie  court  "all“  a|d 'Lbefounti,  and  after  this  ex- 
...  her  partner,  who  could  ’ d more  natural  sleep 

periei.ee  of  the  cotillon  he , enyoye  properiy, l,c  con- 
llinn  in  along  lime  bef  « * , Pecoine  minister.  His 

tinned  the  practice  uf  rcfUBe  when  I was  invited 

own  expression  is:  I did  ® the  Princesses,  Imt  al- 

proached  wluflmving  chosen  ajrivolous  »"»«■, 

"pTXeTs  were^theT  forbidden  to  choose  me  for  a part- 

"T  curious  blend  of  diplomatic  ““XfhTlmpTer"'' Bis- 
is  given  in,  the  fiftli  Bectinn  Petersburg  in 

marck  was'  aPP?intad,ararbC?km.riure  the  blnke/Le. 
dnsteinTiopTciFhis0 P^T^tytthoiisand"  thalers  a^ycT 

BtoirtktllwlBthff P-P-t^^TsTKiaTpm 
HtUVmmSs.  aTso  affected  to  consider  rtc  matter. 

Levinstein  would  not  agree  t n thousand  thalers, 
iag,  but  increased  his  bribe  to  thirty  in  wriue„ 

y sa'ui^-s: . m j~r» s 

and  to  ray  physical  superiority  did  he  run 

ahead  of  me  and  leave  me.  ,orr._nt  4.1,1®  strong  man’s 

According  to  lus  own  statement  this  strong  ^ 

5SK  — - fSft  - AW 

^rinQ^^’^ewri^ 

3BBS£ liSSSH 

and  newspaper  articles  nn  questions  of  *1”“ 

Wrned  to  decide,  in  cases  where  his  master  would  not 
consent  to  reasonable  proposals  whell.«thtsoj>po«' Ion 
was  based  upon  sincere  conviction  01  was  hut  Hie  In  mi 

Seu'there  w^tpe^ “ ^ re^ln^S  agroement  and  seen, 

him  “when  he  came  to  meet  Bismarck  hnd  wrung  a 
nTmise  from  the  King,  then  his  arguments  would  be 

illogical  “Ei  der  Tftuscnd!”  the  King  would  exclaim, 
fill  idly  at  the  end  of  his  dialectic  resources;  and  I 
knew  the.i,"  Bismarck  observes,  “that  my  contest  had 
not  been  with  the  King,  but  with  ins  wife  . The 
struggle  was  wellnigh  life-long:  now  it  is  KOmg  ana 
"KOnigin,”  again  “Kaiser"  and  “ Kaiserin,"  but  always 
the  same  antagonism.  One  reads  with  regret  that  the 
Kaiser  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  gave  up  trying  to  keep 


»-«asa!Sis» 

absolute  that  at  t 'h  Lyed  Bismmck  stood  practically 
the  war  of  a nation’s  honor  when  the  King  and 

alone,  upholding  t „ i ,ad  been  limiting  for  a 

hi8  generals  despaired.  France^  ^ b nature  t|  ,t  tlle 

cause  of  war  ag»l  ^“)d  not  drawn  into  tl.e  con- 
other  German  slates  d 8UC|,  a pretext  in  tile  dls- 

flict,  and  tli<mg litsl lit  I ad  f succes8ion.  vfm  ,he  candidate 
pute  tooch  "8  *'‘a  fp  and  Spain  itself  bore  ihe  name 
approved  in  Germa  y an  P ciear  analysis  of  the 

Hohenzollerti  Bismarck  snrie^  vo,ume  ;{ ..chapter 

siiuation  in  lBIOasitiaP  f j^uis  Kapnleon's 

xxii.,  puts  “'ame)e88nesP„  of  his 

pretentions  and  the  d Prussian  King  and 

methods  in  the  dearest  light.  “®n  of  gedan,  feared 

Qiteeti,  far  from  having  peace.no  matter 

another  Jena,  and  would  have  kept  H^penc  ^ ^ 

what  humiliation  a pe ; . jn{om)ation  in  respect  to  the 

ever  such  a &L Consider  for  a moment  what  was 

actual  State  of  affairs!  that  July  18,  when 

happening  at  the  sam  t ' • “>  'Moitke  sat  at  table,  and 
Bismarck,  Count  Boon  ana  Ems  ^ receised  Bl8. 

when  Hie  famous  despntc  , Mo;tke  in  regard  to 

marck  says  Hint  when  lie  q lied  that  if  war  was 

military  prepamiions  the  gen  P _n  de,aji|)g  ou,. 

inevitable  he  could  ,d  on  fhe  whole,  he  more  ad- 

break:  m hts opinion  " ^ quickly  than  to  post- 

vani.igeo.is  l"  .*“*  i'ct  accepted8 this  statement  with  un- 
pone  them.  Bismaick  iii  tep  ( tke  collBidtratloes 

plicit  confidence  and  lie  gives » f “ dd  be  avoided 
that  led  him  to  ^^^"Xian  honor  and  Prussian  leader 

iro^or"neyTaTplaPe™d.  The  cause  of  German  na- 

tionality  was  at  , .aiiv  ft  communication  from 

Now  the  Eras ^ despatch,  really  , wed  a vacillal  ng 
the  King,  though  signed l by  Abeke  ^ tiatlonB  at  Berlin, 
spirit  and  a disposition  to  proto  g 8n011gh.  Bismarck 
and  yet  it  was  in  P*rt  «”uJa*  d of  yielding;  retained 
edited  it;  omitted  all  that  i inv<  re  J raplied  the ; re- 

now  like  a fanfare  in  reply  to  a challenge. 

^^Friedrich  WiUielTli^'beenco,iducHng.tlmnef^dlstiens 

in  person,  without  <i®n9,j ‘‘"^"ds  was  all  the  power  to 
words,  the  execut.ve  m whose  ha ^ d whol|v  erroneous 
offer  peace  or  war  d,d  ®<T5SLti!  0f  the  French  and 
impressions  as  to  the  re  » t^  (lj(.  ^renuii  niilitury  power 
German  armies.  He  reg  own  forces  as  so  inade- 

ns  Incomparably  superior  and  h«  e of  Freuc|,  insult 

qnate  that  nothing  less  than  acc  pta  ,d  pre,ent  h s 
and  witlidraw.il  before  French  in  hiB  vjew.  The 

losing  the  laurels  won  in  06.  Bncn  d „nd  his 

facts  were  that  the  French  army  as  P Worhl  had  ever 

own  probably  the  most  efficient  that  ro  ^ |iiy,  Bls. 
known.  “He  was  seventy -till ree  3™^  been  told  that 

Queen* AtqfUstalinphit^tF^r  hP^I'jl.T^aiiTnisfi- a1'^ 

“'vtk;.  a~g  - ■sssrfRS'.'a 


We  know  also,  though  ^lja*3B|T&sp«*  10  "S 
oughlv  Louis  Napoleon  was  deceiven  j,  would 

this  BDecial  use.  But  when  tsismaro*  ,v  effective  strength  and  equipment  on.  . ' onareltieu 

rnlimare  that  certain  loiters  might  have  been  pn>cu«d ^ by  ^tive  thege  disclosures  HiaiiheJ'^  the  con. 

syirjfi,:;  “i;"S  sst.  «ssrw.“s%-5ia:aa5 


II. 

Thise  pages,  written  in  1891-2,  deal  with  events  from 
1882  onwartT.  It  is  obvious  that  space  for  the  treatment 
of  essential  tilings  ill  the  history  of  Europe  during  sixty 
>■»«»  wwid  b-c  mBlti  only  by  careful  omission  of  the  unes- 
sentLl  Bismarck  takes  as  his  starting-point  the  influ- 
ences which  determined  his  choice  of  a enreei  ins  en- 
vtronliient  al  sclmol  and  university,  lus  inlieritcil  tenden- 
cies next  he  shows  us  the  young  lawyer  (Auscultator) 
waiting  for  a favorable  opporlunity  to  engage  in  Prus- 
* ala's  diplomatic  service,  and  meantime  accepting  an  as- 
signment to  divorce  court  practice—  in  which  men.  or.-  --  . ,,;,k  ,\1(.  King,  but  with  ms  wue.  m; 

cur  red  moments  of  cmliarmssinent.  as  when  lie.  a hoy  of  wa3  „eih,igh  life  long:  now  it  is  “ Khnlg  and 

twenty  vents,  attempted  u>  reconcile  an  angry  ma  ntd  g „ • “Kaiser"  and  “Kaiserin,  but  always 

™ 5 But  he  learned  how  to  face  trying  aitnations  KoI‘ " Km  One  reads  will,  regret  tliat  the 

3m.  enihamissment.  When  his  sneecb  in  the  first 
united  Landing  enlhsl  forth  a slonil  of  opposition  (184.) 
he  kept  his  place  in  Hie  tribune,  and  read  a newspaper 
"mul  the  noise  suh-ided.  Then  he  limshed  his  speech. 

'Phe  oeluni  grows  stronger  and  the  narrallon  mole  live- 
ly , Ha • ’Xml  chapter.  The  revolt, lion  of  1848  called  for 
masterful  interpo-itimi  al  Berlin,  and  Bismarck's  free  ac- 
(iv'uv  formed  a striking  conirast  lo  the  powerlessness  of 
other  friends  of  Hie  King,  fettered  as  they  were  by  tra- 
•lit  ion. 


ne  antagonism.  One  reads  who 
Kaiser  in  the  last  years  of  his  life  gave  up  trying  to  keep 
his  secret  in  Bismarck's  presence,  and  referred  to  ins  w He 
ns  ' the  hot-head"  pier  b'cuerkopf).  By  that  time.no 
doubt,  the  two  old  friends,  armed  against  the  rest  of  the 
world  were  llioroughly  off  their  guard  in  confidential 
talks  Willi  each  other.  But  Bismarck  s account  of  his  re- 
lations with  this  Indv,  whom  lie  elsewhere  characterizes 
ns  “courageous,  sustained  by  a high  sense  of  dull, 
closes  with  an  exquisite  touch.  Her  last  leticr  to  him 
was  dated  December  24.  1888.  Bismarck  notices  that 
“ the  slgoutun*  is  in  her  own  hand,  but  very  dine  lent 
front  the  firm  ehnniders  in  which  the  Kiuseriu  used  for- 

H'Yt'is  especially  in  connection  with  the  Empress  Augusta 


gum?  to  the  front,  etc  a*  at ufe  “party  of  three  who  met  st 
B But  we  must  not  ^without  noting  the 

Bismarck’s  table  on  lbal  lp1': "dJEms  despatcli  was  rent 
effect  produced  when  the  rev“f?  ™ 80  depressed  ante 
aloud  Moitke  ami  Boon  l ad  been  ^ a„lt  , , 
prospect  of  the.,;  Kings  * "f*  h,.ard  the  won  J 
scorned  food  and  drink.  ■ jlcariy  words  that 

“We  mvst  fight,  and  the  olli  tr  there  wa9  rei1^ • 

lowed,  in  which  Bismarck  exptaiMd  tl  t gud(,  ,ly  got 

no  further  doubt  about  the ' ^ , sn(Xe  gavly  — . 

back  the  desire  to  eat  and  drink  .je.  i,js  usual 
Mnltkc’s  trunquil  passivity  was  la  „ t0wanl  the 

era! ion  in  speech  was  forgotten;  he  looked  ^ ^ « 

ceiling  and  smote  his  hrea.t.  • _ftS  ^on  as  its  o • 

[ice  tliftt  l he  usual  conclusion  is,  in  ^ 

^Unfil  one  gets  used  to  ^T^sT'fimldHic  hook uj 

letting  the  actors  live,  and  h,,"s['vne,,,.tioned.  not  eh'"1*; 
But  the  colossal  figure  is  well  prop  *,  lrite  of  P»' n ; 
and  unskilful,  in  the  usual fBs1""  ’ t is  ati  ndequa" r > ‘ 
And  so  of  the  hook  we  may  say  that  *udicial  in  stj* 
nressilu,  Of  great  thenics-deliberate,  full.  J”"'  viog  th» 
'as  the  subject  requires  rfJplaW 

the  writer  possessed  a re  all)  *onde i u » vein  whi<h 

plified  in  some  of  the  passages  in  a WiH  °x' 

have  cited. 
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“SHOOTING  THE  RAPIDS” 

M is  often  very  risky  business.  Trust  only  in  an  ex- 

| perienced  guide — one  with  a cool  head  and  a 

I SHAVING  is  risky,  too,  unless  you  have  just 
I the  right  shaving  soap.  In  many  soaps,  disease 
germs,  rank  poison,  smarting  and  burning  sensa- 
tions are  the  Hidden  Rocks  that  threaten  your  safety,  health, 
and  comfort.  Don  t shave  with  soaps  you  know  nothing  about. 
I rust  only  in  shaving  soaps  of  knowti  purity  and  long-established 
reputation. 

You  can  always  rely  on  the  absolute  purity  and  safety  of 
WILLIAMS’  SHAVING  SOAPS,  while  the  rich,  cooling  lather 
insures  a degree  of  ease,  comfort  and  luxury  in  shaving  afforded 
by  no  other  soaps. 

Does  your  barber  use  WILLIAMS’  SOAP?  Do  you? 

Williams’  Soaps  sold  everywhere,  but  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 

Williams'  Shaving  Stick,  25  cents.  Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap.  10  cents. 

l uxury  Shaving  Tablet,  25  cents.  Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cents. 

Williams’  Shaving  Soap  ( Barbers’  , 6 round  cakes,  1 lb.,  40c.  Exquisite  also  for  Toilet. 


THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  GLASTONBURY,  CONN. 
London.  64  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C 
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People 


are  proud  to  acknowledge  as 
their  own  the  superb  American 
product— 


GREAT 

.WESTERN 


Dkormbrh  10,  1898. 


A CANADIAN  SUGGESTION. 

Sir  J.  D.  Kdear,  Speaker  ol  Hi.  Canadian  House  of 
Commons,  aaggeaia  tbsl  England  should  cede  Hie  l»|. 
and  of  Jamaica  !o  Uncle  Sum  In  exchange  for  one  of 
the  Eastern  Slate*.— Daily  Papkr. 

Good  for  Sir  J.  D.  Edgar!  What  a won- 
drous man  is  lie! 

A statesman  past  all  question,  ami  of 

/lorious  policy. 

give  our  nation  ginger,  if  we’ll  give 
to  his  a State. 

But  just  wliicli  one  he’d  like  to  have  he 
does  not  indicate. 

Can  it  be  Maine,  Sir  Edgar  wants?  We  can't 
believe  it  so. 

Unless  it  be  this  Baronet  is  blind,  and  does 
not  know 

That  up  in  Maine  they've  got  a chap  of 
genius  rich  and  rare, 

Who’d  send  him  Hying  speedily  from  out 
the  Speaker’s  chair. 

New  Hampshire?  For  a moment  just  sup- 
pose we  acquiesce, 

And  Canada  gets  Chandler— it  is  much  more 
limn  a guess, 

With  Chandler  to  digest,  the  realm  will  sure- 
ly need  to  take 

Quite  all  the  stock  of  ginger  that  Jamaica 
well  can  make. 

Vermont?  Where  once  Green  Mountain 
boy 8 laid  Edgar’s  fellows  out? 

Shall  Yankees  let  a loyalty  that’s  never  * 
known  a doubt 

Go  from  their  midst  at  any  price— for  any 
fabled  sum? 

Not  even  for  a corner  in  your  trim!  old 
stock  of  rum! 

Perhaps  It’s  Massachusetts  that  has  caught 
the  Speaker’s  eye — 

The  grand  old  brainy  Commonwealth  whose 
name  shall  never  die. 

Egad!  we’ll  never  part  with  that,  Sir  Ed- 
gar may  be  sure, 

For  if  we  did,  what  would  become  of 
Yankee  literature? 

Shall  old  Hosea  Biglow  become  a mere 
Kanuck? 

Is  mere  colonial  fame  indeed  to  be  Long- 
fellow’s luck? 

Are  Dr.  Holmes,  and  Emerson,  and  trea- 
sured Hawthorne  too. 

To  be  swapped  off  for  Edgar’s  folk  of 
dark  and  swarthy  hue? 

Connecticut?  No,  never!  While  Mark  Twain 
doth  pace  the  earth 

We  are  not  going  to  part  with  this  fair 
home  of  cherished  mirth. 

A cry  would  rise  lo  heaven  that  should 
make  us  all  desist 

From  ever  turning  Twain  into  a British 
Humorist! 

And  Rhody?  Little  Rhody?  Pretty  baby- 
boy  of"  States — 

We’ll  never  let  dear  Rhody  go  a- wandering 
from  opr  gates. 

The  mass  would  ne'er  condone  an  act  whose 
very  nature  robs 

Them  of  beloved  Newport  and  its  azure- 
blooded  nobs. 

And  so  it  seems  not  feasible,  tliis  plan  of 
Sir  J.  I). 

We  cannot  do  without  our  East,  as  far  as 
we  can  see; 

But  if  the  failure  of  his  scheme  is  going  to 
make  him  blue. 

To  swap  for  old  Jamaica  bow  would  Black- 
wells Island  do? 

John  Kendrick  Bangs. 
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Syrup  Should  always  be  used  for  children  teething:. 
L/lt  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
H cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  r embay  for  diarrhoea. 
1 [AJv.] 


FOOD  FOR  INFANTS. 

The  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk, 
as  a baby  food  from  the  hour  of  birth,  stands 
without  a competitor,  presenting  as  it  does  the 
most  perfect  preparation  of  milk  for  the  use  of  in 
fants.— [AJv.\ 


PUERTO  RICO. 

THE  HOME  LIKE  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 

-fSpROlAr.  fktKRMPOfiDRNOK  OK  “ HaBPKB'B  WkKKI.V. 


tenure  of  favor  would  be  continuous.  In  a 
sentence,  it  has  always  been  possible  for  the 
pm  it  ten- military  body,  in  whose  hands  rested 
the  futc  of  the  island  population,  to  make  a 
man  powerful  and  rich  and  to  beggar  him 
as  easily. 

The  process  lias  brought  about  a social 
and  financial  condition  in  Puerto  Rico  not 
possible  in  the  United  States,  and  quite  in- 
comprehensible to  our  people.  It  has 
meant  abject  poverty  to  the  great  mass  of 
the  inhabitants,  Ii  1ms  meant  almost  ns  low 
a rate  of  wage  for  the  laboring-classes  as 
in  China  It  has  meant  that  the  poor  man 
can  never  be  a landholder.  It  has  meant 
that  the  land-owner,  unless  in  high  favor, 
must  grind  the  vitals  out  of  his  peons,  with 
scant  profit  to  himself,  after  government 
excises  and  official  tips  have  been  paid.  It 
has  meant  that  a few.  a very  few,  might  be- 
come rich  and  prosperous,  and  it  has  meant, 
most  of  all,  that  no  one,  except  the  handful 
of  men  in  despotic  power,  has  had  the  slight- 
est. voice  in  moulding  the  laws  governing  a 
million  people. 

It  is  Hi  tie  wonder,  then,  that  these  same 
people  stretch  out  their  weak  hands  in  joy, 
with  the  mnnncleB  riven  at  last,  toward  a 
government  whose  very  spirit  is  supposed 
to  breaihe  the  perfume  of  individual  free- 
dom. May  we  meet  the  expectations  of  these 

{>eople  in  full,  and  mny  the  greed  of  Amer- 
ean  legislators  and  American  financiers  do 
no  overt  act  which  will  lower  the  standard  of 
our  government  as  the  Puertoriqueflos  fancy 
it. 

There  is  a handful  of  Spanish  malcontents 
in  Puerto  Rico  — men  who  hate  American 
institutions,  men  who  have  been  favored  un- 
der the  old  regime,  who  bitterly  dislike  the 
change;  but  bow  large  this  element  really  is 
will  probably  never  be  known,  as  it  is  mask- 
ed under  the  Spanish  smile  of  approbation, 
always  ready  to  stab  in  the  buck. 

The  home  life  of  well-to-do  natives  is  ex- 
tremely simple,  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
excessive  duties,  lack  of  transportation  facil- 
ities, and  abominable  roads— except  the  mil- 
itary roads — have  militated  against  the  In- 
troduction into  their  homes  of  the  comforts 
which  we  consider  so  essential  to  life. 

Even  the  finest  haciendas  are  meagre  and 
barren  in  their  interior  fittings.  The  floors 
are  always  bare.  The  walls  have  few  pic- 

( Continued  on  page  ltlg.) 


“VIOLETS  OF  T1IE  CZAR.’ 

How  true  It  is  that  a name  rightly  chosei 
guarantee  of  success!  At  this  h< 
food  to  the  attentive  mind  of  m 
dream  of  humanity  which  an  En 
the  C zar,  already  so  great,  becon 
of  all  nations,  for,  emanatingrfro 
ful  dowers  of  the  Ri 
spreads  itself  all 

ling  breath, and  conquers  an  women  ■>> 
sweetness:  it  is  the  “Violets  ok  the  Czak,  that 
subtle  perfume  from  the  great  Parisian  firm,  ORIZA- 
I. KOKAND,  whose  universal  vogue  is  now  so  easily  ex 
plnined.—[  AJv.] 
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It  is  a hospitality  highly  seasoned  with 
garlic  and  sweet -oil  which  the  true-born 
.Puertoriqiiefio  proffers  to  Americans,  but  it 
is  no  less  beautiful  iu  sentiment,  for  all  of 
its  odoriferousness. 

Perhaps  never  before  in  history  have  a 
foreign  people,  who  talk  an  alien  language, 
and  who  have  been  trained  under  a mon- 
archical system  for  centuries,  so  gladly  and 
with  open  hands  extended  welcome  to  a na- 
tion who  differed  from  them  in  physique, 
customs,  habits  of  thinking,  and  religion,  as 


received  the  Americans. 


"U 


it  some  of  this 


evident  display  of  friendship  is  due  to  politic 
motives  on  the  part  of  individuals  is  no  less 
true,  but  it  would  be  a mean  and  small 
spirit  which  would  attribute  to  mercenary 
motives  alone  the  constant  extension  of  the 
right  hand  of  good-fellowship  which  has 
met  the  army  ou  all  sides  since  its  advent  on 
the  island. 

There  are  many  circumstances  which  have 
combined  to  bring  about  a felicitous  rela- 
tionship with  America.  For  centuries  Puer- 
to Rico  has  lain  in  the  grasp  of  the  military; 
a few  and  much -favored  number  of  men  con 
trolled  the  political  sn<t  financial  reins  of  the 
island,  to  their  own  personal  betterment  and 
self  - aggrandizement.  They  kept  down  in 
poverty  those  who  could  be  of  little  use  to 
them  by  the  basest  and  most  open  discrimi- 
nation. They  built  up  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  share  their  daily  profits  of  hard  labor 
with  the  gold  and  lace  bedecked,  and  yet 
even  those  who  were  success  hi  1 through 
their  fawntog  upon  the  go \Mi\ riH5 nUd 
sentativjTs  j vyj^-not)  ijt,.  allure  maj 
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lures,  though  now  and  then  one  is  surprised  to  see  a clev- 
er paintings  by  one  of  the  masters  of  the  modem  French 
school.  The  usual  wall  decoration  affected  is  a pair  of 
Spanish  bass  reliefs  in  colored  plaster  or  papier-mache. 
Chromos  and  vilely  executed  wood  cuts  often  make  an 
appearance,  and  seem  frightfully  out  of  touch  with  the 
oftentimes  beautiful  architectural  finish  of  the  draw  ing- 
rooms,  whose  wide  doorless  archways  are  framed  in  carved 
woods  and  relieved  of  severity  by  scroll  latticework. 

Marble-topped  mahogany  tubles  with  carved  legs  oc- 
cupy the  centres  of  the  rooms.  On  them  are  flowering 
plants,  vases  of  artificial  flowers,  and  the  photograph- 
album.  and  above  the  table  is  a hanging-lamp  or  chan- 
delier, usually  of  cut  glass,  with  a profusion  of  swinging 
prisms,  sometimes  gaudily  decorated  with  bright-colored 
ribbons  or  festooned  with  artificial  vines  and  flowers. 

Cane- sch fed  furniture  is  used  exclusively.  The  great 
rolling  rocking-clmirs  constitute  the  principal  furniture, 
with  a sprinkling  of  straight-backed  chairs  and  cane 
settees.  Many  of  these. chairs  would  set  the  lover  of  novel 
forms  and  finely  carved  furniture  wild,  for  numbers  of 
them  are  rare  antiques  handed  down  for  generations. 
The  woods  of  the  carved  furniture  arc*  heavy  and  highly 
polished,  while  the  more  modern  is  lighter,  without  carv- 
ing. depending  upon  the  twisted  and  bent  frames  for 
beauty,  and  it  is  invariably  painted  a rich  black. 

Incongruous  decoration  i9  seen  in  every  home,  in  the 
way  of  cheap  porcelain  vases,  covered  dishes  with  mould- 
ed figures  upon  them,  antimacassars  and  tidies  on  the 
chairs,  while  in  the  doorw’ays  hang  the  cheapest  of  cheap 
lace  curtains,  held  back  by  brass  chains,  with  perhaps 
near  by  some  pieces  of  wonderful  hand  made  native  lace 
or  drawn-work. 

The  mathematical  precision  with  which  all  the  furniture 
is  placed  iu  a well-regulated  household  always  creates  a 
thrill  of  horror  in  the  festhetic  breast.  Around  the  centre 
table,  equally  spaced,  are  the  great  rocking-chairs;  against 
one  wall,  like  guarding  sentries,  are  the  straight- backed 
chairs;  while  flat  against  the  other  wall  is  placed  a cane 
couch  or  two.  Even  in  the  governor’s  summer  palace 
this  primness  in  furniture  arrangement  was  found.  Out 
on  the  broad  balconies  encased  iu  closed  white  shutters, 
the  beautiful  chairs  were  also  ranged  down  the  side  walls, 
with  the  tables  in  the  ceutre,  for  all  the  world  like  a dairy 
lunch-room. 

The  beds  of  brass  and  metal  are  dreams  in  design, 
covered  with  canopies  of  lace,  having  auxiliary  mos- 
quito-netting, gathered  up  on  the  top  during  the  day  and 
let  down  at  night.  Wardrobes,  and  not  closets,  are  used 
for  clothes.  Heavy  carved  dressing  tables,  bureaus,  and 
wash-stands  are  often  seen,  but  to  the  majority  these  have 
been  too  great  luxuries.  Now  aud  then  one  sees  mirrors 
framed  iu  heavy  antique  frames,  which  are  delightful  in 
their  symmetry. 

Bud  soap  is  found  everywhere,  and  a single  comb  and 
brush  seem  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  family.  One  seldom 
sees  manicure  sets,  though  the  powder-puff  and  rouge  are 
iu  evidence  in  every 'well-conducted  house.  The  lack  of 
toilet  articles,  dressing-stands, ehiffonniers,  and  pier-glasses 
is  painful  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  profusion  of 
implements  of  dainty  toilet. 

The  dining-room  is  always  quite  bare,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  table,  and  perhaps  a side  table,  which  holds 
the  multitude  of  dishes  for  au  ordinary  dinner. 

The  kitchen  lias  much  of  interest  and  novelty,  and  much 
dirt  and  many  squalid  children,  which  it  is  better  not  to 
see  near  meal-time.  Modern  ranges  are  seldom  a portion 
of  the  culinary  furniture,  and  when  they  do  make  an  ap- 
pearance they  subserve  the  end  of  a quick-baking  appa- 
ratus. iu  lieu  of  the  slowly  heated  brick  ovens  of  ffn  older 
period.  Every  house  has  its  charcoal  cooking  pit,  built 
out  of  brick,  waist-high,  the  top  of  the  bench  being  cov- 
ered with  a series  of  small  square  grated  holes,  over  which 
pots  and  kettles  and  frying-pans  are  placet!.  The  char- 


coal fire,  in  a country  where  coal  is  expensive  and  gas  un- 
known. is  an  ideal  fuel  for  cooking  foods  It  makes  a 
quick  hot  fire  with  a minimum  amount  of  fuel  and  the 
many  small  holes  permit  a large  number  of  disherf  to  be 
cooked  and  kept  hot  at  the  same  time. 

The  opinion  of  most  of  the  volunteer  privates  who  have 
secu  duly  in  Puerto  Rico  is  that  the  population  consists 
of  a lot  of  Dugos  linked  together  to  see  how  much  they 
can  raise  the  price  of  every  commodity,  and  to  steal  every- 
thing they  can  lay  their  hands  upon.  A striking  excep- 
tion among  enlisted  men  to  this  state  of  feeling  were  the 
Fourth  Ohio  boys,  who  went  home  gladly,  but  with  re- 
gret at  leaviug  a people  who  did  everything  they  could 
for  their  comfort.  Their  good  fortune  was  the  result  of 
a kindly  spirit,  which  imbued  the  entire  regiment,  exhib- 
ited toward  the  native  population,  and  reciprocated  iu 
full  meed  by  them.  There  is  no  intention  to  criticise  oth- 
er organizations,  for  the  men  lived  hard  lives  in  a hot  cli- 
mate. aud  were  homesick  aud  discontented,  but  there  has 
been  shown  over  and  over  again  a wilful  undice  by  a cer- 
tain type  of  volunteers,  resulting  in  ordering  and  cuffing 
the  natives  about,  as  if  they  considered  them  conquered 
animals  instead  of  human  allies  aud  friends.  This  con- 
duct in  a few  towns  has  thrown  the  volunteers  out  of 
touch  with  a people  who,  from  habit  at  least,  if  not  from 
better  feeling,  are  inclined  to  show  courtesy  and  graoious- 
noss  to  the  military. 

Those  whose  actions  have  been  tinged  witli  good  inten- 
tions toward  the  native  population  lmve  received  a cheer- 
ful welcome,  which  has  made  many  a lonely  heart  feel 
that  service  in  Puerto  Rico  was  not  all  hardship. 

The  officers  have  id  ways  been  received  iu  the  best 
houses,  where  they  have  shown  themselves  appreciative 
of  hospitality  extended  in  a manner  not  known  even  in 
theUnited  Slates.  Everything  in  the  Puertoriquefio  houses 
has  been  theirs— from  the  host’s  horses  to  his  underwear 
and  collar -buttons.  His  entertainers  struggle  to  cook 
American  dishes,  and  swell  with  pride  when  they  obtain 
American  fruits,  cheese,  and  crackers  for  their  tables. 

A swell  dinner  in  a Puenoi  iqueflo  home  is  a trying  gas- 
tronomic ceremony.  The  menu  is  made  up  of  astonish- 
ing viands,  and  the  dishes  seem  to  follow  no  conventional 
sequence  in  their  procession  to  the  table.  Soup  is  as  apt 
to  lie  the  second  or  third  dish  as  the  first.  Roast  beef  and 
beefsteak  arc  served  at  most  unheard-of  moments.  The 
disastrous  effect  of  a meat  diet  in  tropical  dimes  has  been 
dwelt  upon  by  medical  experts,  yet  at  one  dinner  no  less 
than  eight  meat  dishes  were  served  — combinations  of 
bacon,  of  ham,  of  kidney,  of  beef,  and  of  chicken. 

The  following  is  the  menu  of  a dinner  given  to  two 
Americans  by  a rich  sugar-planter:  Fried  eggs  and  two 
fried  corn -cakes.  Vegetable  soup  filled  with  garlic. 
"Gondinga”  (a  hash  made  of  chopped  kidneys  and  liver, 
seasoned  with  garlic  and  split  olives).  Larded  beef,  cook- 
ed juiceless  aud  hard,  flavored  with  garlic  and  oil.  Beef- 
steak, onions,  and  garlic,  fried  in  oil,  and  served  in  over- 
done fragments.  Potatoes,  sweet  ami  Irish.  Rice  and 
scrambled  eggs.  Guava  jelly  in  rectangular  blocks.  Co- 
coauut  and  brown  sugar.  American  apples  and  creum 
cheese.  Coffee  and  cigars.  Champagne. 

Claret  was  served  through  the  entire  dinner,  and  the 
coffee  was  either  black  or  served  with  hot  milk.  Broken 
bread  was  kept  always  at  hand. 

There  are  many  queer  dishes — for  example,  vermicelli 
soup  with  whole  pork  chops,  sausages,  and  tomatoes  in- 
corporated made  its  appearance  on  one  table;  on  another 
was  a boned  goose  stuffed  wilh  sweet  red  peppers,  olives, 
and  garlic;  at  still  another,  roast  chicken  stuffed  with 
sausages,  and  the  usual  olives  and  garlic. 

Sweet  peppers  bathed  iu  olive  oil  are  a common  relish. 

Garavansa,  a succulent  pea,  not  unlike  a cooked  chest- 
nut in  flavor,  is  a national  Spanish  dish.  Frijoles,  the 
Spanish  red  bean,  comes  on  as  a separate  course.  A num- 
ber of  d ulces  or  sweetmeats  are  used,  the  oddest  one  being 
peanut  taffy  with  chopped  garlic. 


Deviled  land-crabs  are  a novel  dish,  and  would  be  plea- 
sant tasting  minus  the  olive  oil. 

Aguacotas,  or  al  ligator-pear,  a salad-plaut,  is  eaten  often 
in  oue  of  the  earlier  courses,  with  salt,  pepper,  and  olive 
oil  or  wine  vinegar. 

Oranges  aud  small  bananas  form  another  dinner  course. 
Dry  native  goat  - cheese,  baud  made,  is  used  very  com- 
monly and  widely.  Sweet-potato  soup  is  good  and  nour- 
ishing. The  bread  is  generally  better  than  ours,  and  is  a 
close  approximate  to  French  bread. 

Dinner  is  served,  one  article  of  food  at  a time,  and  the 
plates,  knives,  and  forks  are  changed  each  time.  At  least 
a dozen  such  changes  take  place  during  a single  meal. 

Smoking  goes  on  at  the  table,  with  die  ladies  present, 
and  unfinished  cigars  are  carried  into  the  drawing-room. 

The  table  decorations  consist  of  a huge  bouquet  of  na- 
tive flowers,  which  are  magnificent  in  their  profusion  aud 
variety. 

Napkins,  where  used,  are  generally  as  large  us  towels, 
but  iu  many  of  the  interior  towns  table-linen  is  at  a pre 
rnium,  and  it  is  slightly  shocking  to  catch  a pretty  black 
eyed  sefiorita  slyly  wiping  her  rose-bud  mouth  on  the  edge 
of  the  table-cloth. 

Rum,  white  wines,  aud  cognac  are  brought  out  before  and 
after  dinner,  and  at  any  time  the  host  may  think  the  Ameri- 
can taste  craves  stimulation,  though  in  the  daily  life  of 
the  average  Puertoriquefio  lie  is  remarkably  abstemious, 
drinking  perhaps  before  dinner  a braudy  and  water,  and 
before  breakfast  a little  white  wine. 

The  native  early-morning  meal  is  a cup  of  coffee  with 
milk — addiction  to  the  black-coffee  habit  does  not  exist  on 
the  island — aud  a piece  of  bread.  Breakfast  is  served  at 
eleven  or  twelve  o’clock,  and  is  seldom  elaborate,  unless 
guests  are  in  the  house.  Boiled  eggs,  bread,  and  coffee 
satisfy  the  ordinary  man,  but  the  hungry  man  eats  his  gar- 
licky beefsteak  in  addition. 

Dinner  is  f/te  meal  of  the  day,  and  is  eaten  between  six 
and  seven  o’clock.  This  is  the  native’s  only  full  heavy 
meal,  and  this  fact  may  account  for  his  ability  to  eat  a 
quantity  of  food  which  leaves  the  average  American  a 
victim  to  indigestion  and  remorse. 

The  positions  of  honor  at  a dinner  table  are,  among  the 
older  and  uon -travel led  resideuts,  in  the  following  order: 
the  head  of  the  table  to  the  most  distinguished  guest;  the 
test,  iu  the  order  of  their  rank  and  importance,  ranged 
around  to  the  right,  the  host  occupying  the  last  seat  after 
his  guests.  The  women  sit  at  the  left  of  the  table,  all  to- 
gether. Among  the  more  cultured  classes  the  host  occu- 
pies tlie  head,  the  hostess  the  foot,  the  places  of  honor  be- 
ing the  seats  to  the  right  and  left  of  the  host. 

The  evenings  in  the  home— for  instance,  of  an  alcalde, 
the  mayor  of  a town — nre  spent  around  the  centre  of  the 
marble-topped  table,  lazily  rocking  to  and  fro  iu  the  big 
chairs.  The  men  smoke  their  cigarettes  — the  women 
never  smoke — and  a flow  of  small-ialk,  filled  with  simple 
jokes  and  sallies,  constitutes  the  entire  evening’s  amuse- 
ment. Where  they  have  pianos,  the  daughters  exhibit 
their  limited  skill  on  instruments  which  are  jangled  and 
out  of  tune.  One  never  sees  a book  or  a magazine  in  these 
houses,  though  in  t wo  or  three  of  the  larger  cities  tin  re 
are  many  literary  men.  Reading  is  not  a strong  point  of 
the  island  population.  The  women  are  pictures  of  self- 
complacent  indolence  in  the  evenings,  though  it  must  lie 
understood  that  Puerto  Rico  women  are  far  more  as- 
siduous in  their  interest  in  the  household  economy  than 
are  the  women  of  the  other  Spanish-speaking  territories 
of  North  America. 

Every  little  comfort  which  these  people  can  provide  for 
the  stranger  within  their  gales  is  offered  with  a whole- 
souled  cordiality  that  appeals  to  the  heart  by  its  true  and 
unaffected  ring,  and,  as  Americans  coming  among  them, 
we  should  remember  that  by  meeting  this  spirit  measure 
for  measure  we  shall  follow  one  pathway  to  a siucerc 
aud  lasting  mutuality  of  interests. 

William  Dinwiddik. 
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The  most  satisfactory  exhibit  of  the  out  door  ath- 
letic year,  which  may  be  said  to  close  with  the  football 
season,  was  the  unusually  intelligent  attitude  of  the 
press  and  the  public  towards  sport— amateur  and  profes- 
sional. Hitherto  unreasoning  partisanship  and  unreason- 
able prejudice  have  provided  t wo  irreconcilable  elements 
—one  that  would  see  nothing  beneficial  and  one  that  could 
ace  nothing  harmful  in  sport.  A few  passing  ills  of  the 
game  closed  the  eyes  of  the  first  to  all  its  vigorous  bene- 
ficial virtues,  and  impulsive  exaltation  of  those  virtues  and 
improvident  partisanship  have  as  completely  shut  the  eyes 
of  the  other  to  the  danger  attending  immoderate  athletic 
indulgence. 

Both  were  ignorant,  both  garrulous  and  unconvincing. 
Neither  evinced  any  conception  of  the  potentialities  of 
sport  healthfully  and  sensibly  conducted;  or  of  its  influ- 
ence upon  the  physical  and  moral  welfare  of  Young  Amer- 
ica; or  of  obvious  accomplishments  in  a wholesome  direc 
lion,  and  the  promise  of  eventual  well-being  that  was  as- 
sured by  the  character  of  men  who  had  interested  them- 
selves in  the  work. 

Since  the  dangers  of  the  football  craze  which  beset  us 
four  years  ago  have  been  met  and  overcome,  the  friends  of 
amateur  sport  have  increased  greatly  in  numbers  and  in  in- 
fluence. Correspondingly,  knowledge  of  the  purpose  and 
value  of  sport  has  been  spreading.  The  newspapers  have 
assigned  more  intellectual  members  of  their  stuff  to  the 
amateur  branch  of  their  sporting  departments,  and  the 
public  therefore  reads  better- written  sporting  news,  and 
comment  that,  much  more  often  than  formerly,  upholds 
honesty  and  wholesomeness,  and  condemns  the  practices 
that  argue  for  mere  winning  at  any  cost. 

This  year  it  looks  as  though  all  the  better  class  of 
newspapers  had  at  length  discovered— (1)  the  difference 
between  a sportsman  and  a sporting- man  ; (2)  that  the 
vigorous  play  of  our  games  makes  for  manly,  morally  and 
physically  heathful  men;  (3)  that  sport  is  not  to  he  con- 
demned because,  as  in  every  other  department  of  human 
endeavor,  it  has  shortcomings  amenable  to  repair;  (4) 
that  the  sport  of  sportsmen  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  physical  efforts  of  cads  and  muckers;  (5)  that  the  des- 
tiny of  college  sport  is  in  the  care  of  those  who  will  not 
tolerate  its  serious  misdirection;  (6)  that  dispassionate  fair 
treatment  of  sport  situations  is  l>etter  business,  and  certain 
to  gain  more  respectful  attention,  than  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, and  hysterics— all  three  of  which  have  been  on  view 
in,  for  Instance,  many  an  absurd  and  wholesale  condemna- 
tion of  football  to  which  I could  point. 

The  last  two  years  have  proved  that  football  is  nei- 
ther the  professionalizing  nor  the  bone-crushing  and  mus- 
cle-lacerating engine  some  of  the  game’s  commentators  pro- 
claimed it  to  be  in  1895.  So  also  the  evils  of ’95,  declared 
by  the  same  critics  to  be  irremediable  and  disastrous,  have 
yielded  to  the  guiding  influences  that  were  at  work  even 
while  these  gentle  bigoted  souls  shuddered  in  dismay  over 
the  game's  present  vandalism  and  its  future  dissolution. 
A few  there  were  of  the  dailies  that  realized  the  value  of 
sport  as  a wholesome  element  in  the  school  and  college 
days  of  our  boys  aud  young  men,  and  their  discernment 
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»r='!u,,Jr  rewaraea  i,y  a greatly  increased  patronaee 
of  their  sport  department.  There  is  yet  seen  now  and 
again  an  attempt  to  sensationalize  and  bear  false  witness— 
bitt  only  by  those  who  are  reckless  of  facts  in  their  mad- 
ness to  exaggerate  or  underrate  that  with  which  they  are 
on  uo  congenial  footing-two  schools  of  journalism  whose 
extreme  doctrines  the  pulsing,  intelligent,  self-respecting 
man  leaves— the  first,  to  the  proletariat, whose  intellectual 
food  needs  high  color  to  be  impressionable;  the  second 
to  the  impotent  and  querulous,  who,  daring  to  venture 
nothing  themselves,  hate  those  with  healthful  minds  and 
Domes,  those  that  have  hope  and  spirit  and  energy,  and  are 
not  afraid  or  soured.  New  York  suffers  under  the  most 
flagrant  exponents  of  both  schools. 


The  most  pleasing  evidence  of  the  new  spirit,  and 
the  most  important  one,  for  its  influence  is  wide,  has  been 
given  by  the  spectators  at  baseball  a ml  football  games 
during  the  year.  Several  years  ago  rowdyism  at  the  pro- 
fessional baseball  games,  slugging  on  the  football  fields, 
and  fake  bicycling  races  excited  no  adverse  comment 
among  the  spectators — indeed,  they  seemed  to  consider  it 
part  of  the  game,  and  to  like  it.  I am  speaking  now 
more  particularly  of  the  West  and  some  parts  of  the 
South.  Last  year  there  were  mutterings  of  disapproval 
by  the  spectators  on  such  occasions,  and  this  year  there  has 
been  no  equivocal  expression  of  opinion  by  the  spectators 
where  they  have  been  t lie  witnesses  of  rowdyism  or  slug- 
ging or  faking.  Here  in  our  midst  in  New  York  we 
have  noted  the  by  no  means  uncertain  exclamations  of 
disapproval  and  disgust  at  the  hoodlum  spirit  displayed 
in  the  professional  baseball  matches.  Last  year,  when 
the  eleven  of  the  Kansas  University  gained  unenviable 
notoriety  by  slugging  its  opponents  in  contests,  we  heard 
very  little  local  comment;  this  year,  however,  we  find  the 
same  college  team  vigorously  and  very  generally  con- 
demned by  the  Missouri  Valley  press.  Last  year  the 
spectators  of  Kansas  University's  unsportsmanlike  work 
said  nothing;  this  year  a general  disapproval  was  appar- 
ent during  the  game,  and  found  strong  expression  imme- 
diately after  it. 

As  a team  largely  reflects  the  teachings  of  its  conch,  we 
fear  Wile}'  Woodruff  must  have  been  imparting  to  Kan- 
sas some  of  those  methods  which  drew  criticism  upon  his 
own  first  year’s  work  on  the  Univ.  of  Penn.  team. 


The  spirit  of  the  spectators  has  very  generally  in 
the  Middle  West  been  emphatically  against  anything  not 
fair  and  sportsmanly.  There  is  no  surer  indication,  in 
my  opinion,  of  the  development  of  a wholesome  sporting 
spirit,  of  the  development  of  the  sentiment  that  makes  for 
sport  for  sport’s  sake,  and  without  which  there  can  be  no 
genuine  growth  of  amateur  sport.  It  seems  to  me  1 have 
never  before  noticed  so  much  evidence  of  sport  for  its 
own  sake — East  and  West  and  South — though  I would 
not  be  understood  as  overlooking  the  many  instances  and 
the  many  directions  in  which  the  game  for  its  own  sake 
is  an  end  yet  to  be  attained. 

Barring  the  difficulties  in  the  Middle  West  among  sev- 
eral of  the  larger  universities,  and  which  I expect  to  see 
work  out  to  the  good  of  the  cause,  there  has  been  uo  in 
terruption  in  the  steady  forward  movement  among  the 
better  college  and  school  elements  of  the  country.  It  is 
really  very  encouraging  to  know  that  the  public's  sense 
of  honesty  and  justice  has  at  length  been  aroused  on  the 
field  of  sport;  it  will  lend  strong  support,  moral  and  act- 
ual, to  the  cause  of  wholesome  athletics. 
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Ik  it  will  reach  club  athletics  in  the  West  and 
particularly  in  Chicago,  there  will  be  cause  for  rejoicing 
1 wo  years  ago  the  manager  of  the  Chicago  Athletic  Club 

ii  j eleven-  w,th  a great  show  r,f  outraged  virtue  ex- 
pelled several  members  of  his  football  team  who  had  en- 
gaged with  a rival  club  to  play  on  its  team— at  so  much  a 
head— for  a single  game.  At  that  time  the  Chicago  club 
through  its  football  - manager,  disclaimed  professional 
methods,  and  uttered  vow  after  vow  to  keep  the  club's 
teams  absolutely  above  reproach.  But  the  same  old  game 
of  reimbursing,  one  way  and  another,  men  who  play  on  its 
football  and  other  teams  seems  quite  as  much  in  evidence 
as  before  the  virtuous  parade  in  ’96. 

The  Chicago  A.  A.  exercises  a baneful  influence 
throughout  the  entire  Middle  Western  section  by  the 
manner  in  which  it  draws  athletes  iuto  its  fold.  Chicago 
University  has  forbidden  her  athletes  from  taking  part  in 
club  competition  under  the  colors  of  any  organization  save 
those  of  their  own  university  association,  and  Ann  Arbor 
will  shortly  do  likewise  — to  be  followed,  we  hope,  by 
Wisconsin  and  all  the  Eastern  colleges.  It  is  needed 
nearly  as  much  around  New  York  as  around  Chicago. 
Such  legislation  ought  not  to  be  necessary,  but  apparently 
it  is,  if  the  present  healthful  spirit  just  budding  in  West- 
ern college  track  and  field  sports  is  not  to  be  stifled. 

Amateur  athletics  are  dead  in  Cleveland,  and  have 
been  for  four  years.  A rowdy  spirit  seems  to  have  pos- 
session of  that  city  in  the  matter  of  sport;,  and  sports- 
men will  not  attend  athletic  games  or  bicycle  races. 
Even  the  decline  of  interest  in  professional  baseball  may 
be  traced  to  rowdyism  on  the  diamond  and  rowdyism  on 
the  bleachers,  and  because  of  it  respectable  people  refuse 
to  attend  the  games — another  indication,  by-tlie-way,  of 
the  vastly  improved  sportsmanlike  spirit  of  the  public, 
and  one  of  the  most  encouraging  signs  in  the  campaign 
for  amateurism.  The  great  mass  of  people.  I find,  in  the 
Middle  West,  are  growing  more  and  more  interested  in 
amateur  sport,  and  less  and  less  interested  in  professional 
baseball,  fake  bicycle  matches,  and  the  wrangles  that  ac- 
company both.  For  this  very  reason  it  is  all  the  more 
regrettable  that  the  Chicago  A.  A.  aud  the  chief  officials 
of  the  A.  A.  U.  in  the  Middle  West  constantly,  through 
their  methods,  act  as  a retarding  influence  upon  the 
growth  of  a healthy  amateur  spirit. 

Little  interest  in  amateu  r sport  is  taken  at  Colum- 
bus aud  Indianapolis,  while  Cincinnati  is  beginning  to 
show  some  concern — perhaps  through  the  growth  of  Y.M. 
C.A.  and  other  gymnasium  athletics  there.  The  most 
pernicious  state  of  affairs  I know  of  anywhere  is  to  be 
found  in  the  western  Pennsylvania  and  eastern  Ohio 
sections,  where  the  Duquesne  C.  A.C.  at  Pittsburg,  Greeus- 
burg  A.C.,  Springfield,  Akron,  and  other  clubs  are  to  be 
found.  The  arch-offenders  are  the  Duquesne  aud  Greens- 
burg  clubs,  while  an  unwholesome  spirit  pervades  most  of 
the  little  towns,  and  even  some  of  the  colleges,  of  that  en- 
tire section.  Professionalism  is  in  many  cases  open  and 
confessed.  It  is  exercising  a most  deleterious  effect  upon 
the  game  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  question  of  ama- 
teurism involved.  Slugging  in  football  is  common,  and 
in  general  the  whole  section  needs  a cleaning  out.  I shall 
have  a great  deal  more  to  say  on  this  subject  and  section 
later. 

It  is  encouraging  to  discover  so  much  genuine  in- 
terest in  ’cross-country  running  as  the  individual  cliam- 
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out,  and  the  remainder  of  their  m>)  egemaws  were  on,  IttM ^ 1 • lo  Cincinnati  and  Chicago  where  Bhe 

fairly  even  terms  with  the  best  of  \*\e » «P * w"C,ndly  mmiieed.  should  rightfully  profess, 


_ily.  The  Morris  County  for  lbe 

golfers  are  sensible  in  cluing  tierc  by  the  rest. 

winter  months.  The  links  asst 11  § ^for  bein§  pteyed 

and  the  game  itself 18 J^e  *"ore  conditio™- 

only  in  hs  regular  season  and  under  no 

OUTSIDE  OF  TVNO'a  BAM"*  “ wfe.  5 

Winston’s  creditable  showing,  ther  ,ja8  not  ninde 


llut  in  tlie  last  circuit  the  Yale  men  who  had  kept  to 
gether  marvellously  well,  racial  for  and  secured  the  lead, 
finishing  10.  U,  13.  18,  19,  white  Cornell  finished  4 5,  14, 
18,  37.  with  the  same,  though  -not  as  well  - conditioned, 
team  as  had  beaten  Univ.  of  Penn. 

Tlie  leaders  and  their  times  follow: 


every  man  on  ihe  team.  That  the  u.|.  ••••-  r_".t  . 

at  the  gaie  (financially)  and  on  the  playing-field  is  just 
retribution.  By  rights  tbe  deficit  ought  lo  be  made  up 
by  the. faculty  members,  whose  indifference  to  the  ethics 
of  college  sport  made  the  Western  trip  possible. 


1 - A 1.  WHcht.. 
..I.ihti  Hi  «v  ... 
li. . .i  w on. 

4 \ I.  H.tffV 


I M t.- 


. . Williuii; 


.iil'i  I.  & A.  A 


. N V A .< 


. 3S.33 
. 39  iM» 

. 39.30 
. 39  3i 

. 39. 3S 
. 3U-.4H 
. . 40.15 
41'  17 
. *0  35 


. 41  19 


Winston’s  creditable  snowing,  in  (jag  not  mane 

eating  features  in  the  tournament.  Tjng^  un(air  »; 
and  Chicago^  where  she  a brilliant  record  in  tbit i jem  s g^  . truth  is  ll1*1  ' 

has  reached  and  stopped  at  Ins  ■ f ba8eball.  I'« 
nlaving  golf  twenty  vears  ago,  lu?,en.  n,186esses  ma"? 
might  have  won  its  highest  honors, ■ f08.1  ^ Up  te,lllIS 
of  the  qualities  of  the  really  great  pl»yer-  'wd  >( 
vear  his  “ get  there”  powers  have  kep  it  js  snnpl> 
among  the  leaders,  and  if  ho.'"“B'rf  ginning  to 
because  the  younger  generation  aie  beg  can  oulJ  Ik 
mastery  in  the  finer  points  f the  game 


The  play  op  Annapolis  this  yeah  has  shown  the 
need  for  arranging  future  schedules  of  harder  games;  or 

perhaps  I should  better  express  H by  saying— with  teams  - - 

playing  a higher  grade  of  football  than  those  which  Jim  J youth  and  suppleness.  . tbl.  finals, 

cadets  have  met.  This  is  entirely  irrespective  of  wha  the  »0d'Travls  were  picked  to miegt  in  tu  . 

scores  have  been  or  whether  Anrujpohs  has  won  orlost.  .was  foregone.-  ibai  lla 

As  a team  the  cadets  were  quick,  hard  players,  but  poor 
in  tlie  kicking  game,  and  lacking  in  the  tuicr  points  of 
football  which  come  from  plenty  of  individual  coaching 
and  practising,  mid  frequent  contact  with  liig  teams  that 
..r,-  dulled  in  these  particulars.  Almmlanl  individual 

■■  11  ir.  coaeliillg  it  is  imnbssiblc.ot  course,  for  the  A nuil(ailis  cadets 

' o M <:;V| N YilA  r ’ V - .. .......V.'.  it  lt  toieeeive.  Fit -l . I-.  < -oi-e  t l.ev  have  not  yelcslablished  the 

o HOW  TO  GET  STROHG.  AND  HOW  TO  STM  SO.”— By  William  Slalkie.- 


the 

in  . the  driving  snow  soon  be*,™  «“» |#  w be  settle-1  at 
contestants  sensibly  called  it  on, ■ *“  . j r 

some  later  dale-durmg  the  holidays,  1 


_Naw  anti  P.nlantwl  F.ditinn.- 


Mithlle  Wenlern  football  and  the  ^,„-,TNr.Y 

iUncu**ed  vext  week.  ...  l.m 

* Brothers,  Publishers, 


be  (iinnix*e<1  nest  week. 

TUnctratod 7R 


itized  by  GOOglC 


DkobMvbb  10, 1806. 
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SCRIBNER'S 


MAGAZINE 


The  WAR  AND  ITS  RESULTS 

Colonel  roosevelt  writes  exclusively  for 

SCRIBNER’S  ON  THE  ENTIRE  SUBJECT  OF  THE 
SPANISH  WAR  — ONE  OF  THE  FEW  FIGHTERS 
WHO  IS  ALSO  A WRITER. 

(i)  “THE  ROUGH  RIDERS”  begins  in  January  and  rune 
half  the  year,  accompanied  by  a remarkable  series  of  illus- 
trations from  photographs — a vivid,  vigorous  narrative,  full 
of  anecdotes  of  bravery  and  personal  characteristics. 

“THE  STRATEGY  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN,”  “The 
Preparing  of  the  Navy,”  “The  Organization  of  the  De- 
partments,” etc.,  to  follow  "The  Rough  Riders.” 


Well-1 


(*) 


THE  RT  HON.  JOSEPH  CHAMBERLAIN  ON  AMERICA,  COLONIAL 
EXPANSION  AND  ANGLO-AMERICAN  ALLIANCE  (in  the  December 
Scribner  nerw  ready)— now  that  the  war  is  over,  the  most  momentous  question  of  the 

hour a remarkable  expression  of  opinion  by  the  English  Colonial  Secretary,  the  greatest 

political  leader  of  his  country,  the  greatest  r i 

authority  on  colonial  affairs,  and  the  great- 
est exponent  of  American  alliance. 

SENATOR  LODGE  CONTRIBUTES 
AN  AMERICAN  VIEW  OF  THE 
SAME  PROBLEM  in  the  same  number 
for  the  conclusion  of  his  “Story  of  the 
Revolution  A surprising  declaration. 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS,  in 

this  number,  contributes  “In  the  Rille 
Pits,”  the  latest  of  his  famous  war-descrip- 
tion’s, illustrated.  (He  will  continue  to 
write  for  Scribner’s  next  year.) 

THE  TAKING  OF  MANILA  is  graphically 

U.  s.  A.— written  and  illustrated  on  the  spot-tor  the  extraordinary 

THE  DECEMBER  SCRIBNER,  WITH  SPECIAL  CHRISTMAS  COVER,  NOW  READY 


DDCP  AID 

„ . • vr  ip  POSTAGE  rntrAiu, 

rrNRJLTBr/ciiCAERLrSc\^SP  SONS.  NEW  YORK 


who  appreciate  the  best  of 
everything,  always  travel  by 

^hc  Overland  Umited 

Because  the  equipment,  con- 
slatlng  of  modern  double 
Drawing-Room  Sleeping 
Cars.  Buffet- Smoking  and  , 
Library  Cars  with  Barber, 
Dining  Cars  In  which  meals 
are  served  a la  carte,  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cara,  pro- 
vides every  comfort  for  all 
classes  of  passengers.  Train 
leaves  Chicago  at  0.30  p.  m. 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  VIA  THE 


PR  I NOPAL  AQENdES: 

4«1  BROADWAY ..MW  YOU. 

:;g  5^m™."I1*v..'oh!oIS«: 


AT.  NON. 
JOSEPH  CM  AM  SEN  LAIN 


RICHARD 
HARDING  DAVIS 


The  most  pungent,  exhilarating  and  refreshing 
Used  by  persons  of  refinement.  Imported  > » 
for  three-quarters  of  a Century.  Be  su  e <o  get  No. 
471 1,”  which  is  the  standard  in  all  civilized 

...»  rpacUTS 


■an  INTRUDER’ 


K long  while  if 
j b he  knows 
; * there  is  a 
j SMITH  & WESSON 
( Revolver  in  the  house. 

All  calibers ; 


long  or  short  barreL^ 

Writ,-  for  descriptive  catalogue. 

smith  & WESSON,  0 

J5  Slorkbrldiif  St.  .'.prlnKflrld 


1899  Calendar. 

A handsome  1899  Calendar,  in  colons,  ^^jssued 

by  the  Lake  Shore  & Michigan  South  Ky-^  transparency 

has  thirteen  printings  and  is  made  hy  -P  peciaity  when 

process,  producing  a beautiful  color  effect,  tspeu  y 

hung  in  the  light.  ..  poucj1  suspended 

Design  embraces  a government  ma  P skctch  at 

from  a mail  crane,  finished  with  a P'e“^fncht.s. 
bottom  of  hanger.  Size  of  cateni • ■ “ t cents  m postage. 

Sent  to  any  address  on  receipt  of  eight  cen^  a 

Heady  for  distribution  December  nth. 

send  in  vour  order  now  to  . , ^ 

rrWbf~  Pass  and  Ticket  Agent,  Cleveland.  O. 


h 

v.; 


f 

i-  > 

0 


! 28  Styles  from  $5-°°  to  $100-^ 

LO  ,,_der  , Positive  Guarantee 

AM  Cameras  pH0T0  C0. 


TAI.G 


EUROPE  OR  ORIENT 

i Jan.,  anil  l-"'...  oanme  Sw  itserlunrl. 

South**™  I'ritiK’*'  • ,,  iti,lv . l>t.  Th«*  Nile, 

in. r>.  l .himIoii,  etc.  Also  t .J*  ' * sf  JHO  Iip.at- 

[•  re******,  etc.  loo  r>p..  bi-pi 

h’o^/K  1 td.  < Kst.  1«44 

t"  i.  II  ( Ut  NPLN,  (« 

iy.  N«’W  :2(M  ‘Washington  &t. 

itti  C lark  St. 


Red-Bridge  Neighborhood 

A Novel.  By  Maria  Louise 
Pool.  Illustrated  by  Clif- 
ford Carleton.:  Post  8 vo, 
Cloth,  Ornamental,  $i  50. 

The  late  Miss  Pool  possessed,  as  we 
have  said  before,  an  enviable  gift  for 
the  delineation  of  New  England  char- 
acter. ...  In  this  story  she  has  man- 
aged to  set  forth  with  notable  tender- 
ness and  refinement  the  patient  and 
unselfish  love  of  a pure-hearted  wife. 
“The  Red -Bridge  Neighborhood  is 
assuredly  a sterling  performance,  and 
one  that  deepens  regret  that  so  strong 
and  careful  a hand  has  dropped  the 
pen  forever. — A"  Y.  Tribune. 

OTHER  HOTELS  bY  MISS  POOL  : 

Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental 
In  the  First  Person.  *■  25- 
Against  Human  Nature.  $1  =5- 
The  Two  Salomes.  $t  25. 

Mrs.  Keats  Bradford.  25. 
Mrs.  Gerald,  illustrated.  ?'  5°- 

j out  ol  Step.  $1  25. 

Katharine  North.  $1  25. 
Roweny  in  Boston.  $■  25- 


I»»l***tln«*. 
cordiiiK  to  t< 
free.  Api'l 
1 13  Hro.-tu" 


•rai 


Agent. 

ca«o  ARfiK  V.  * 

EEHHWr 


ILANTEBNS  WANTED  o!0t!cJ«'«£ 

IHARBACH  ACO.&09  F;lbertSt.Ptiil*.P*i 


NEV/  YORK  AND  LONDON 


Harper 


Brothers,  Publishers 

I from 


I EARL  liWILSON'S 

LINEN 

COLLARS  &.CUFFS 
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Tddittots  drink  sold  at  all  soda  fountains  ajnd  cafes. 


armour  & 


Indigestion  Has  Ho  Terror*  F. 

That  sail-shaker  is  filled  with  I ei»M 

PEPSALT  CURES  AND 


PREVENTS  INDIGESTION 


CHEW 

Beeman’sj 


Original 


Pepsin 

Gum 


COULD  GIVE  IILM  > 
Young  Benedict.  “ I cannot  help  you  any  more. 

lETbrnwiasT.  11  Well,  l like  that!  Here  you’ve 


no  money 


Real  Lace  Flounces, 
Trimmings,  Veilings,  • 
Spangled  and  Chenille  Nets, 
Lace  Rufflings,  Collarettes,  Fichus, 
Fmbroidered  Handkerchiefs. 

Umbrellas. 

Martin’s  Umbrellas. 

City  made  Umbrellas. 


gone  and  got  married  at  my  expense  • 

Imperial  Russian 

Crown  Sables. 

One  of  the  largest  and  finest  col-  | 
1 lections  in  the  world.  Those  from 
the  Yakutsk  district  of  Eastern  Sibe- 
i ria  are  decidedly  the  handsomest  ever 
imported. 

Per  skin,  $40,  $75,  $125,  $200,  §250. 

Hudson’s  Bay  sable  skins,  $10,  $15, 

1 $25,  $35,  and  $50.  It  takes  2 or  3 

, skins  for  a muff,  according  to  size,  and 
• 2 for  a fashionable  neck-piece.  Tails, 

* Russian,  $2.50  to  $5;  Hudsons  Bay, 
> $1.50  to  $4-  . , 

} Capes,  Victorines,  Neck-Pieces,  and 
w Muffs,  newest  styles,  in  stock  or  to 
l order  without  extra  charge. 

I NOTE  — I do  not  recommend 

F blended  sables.  The  process  of  dark- 


UA  PERFECT  TOOD  — as  Wholesome 
as  it  is  Delicious .” 


s Indigestion  and  Sea-sickness. 

All  Others  Are  Imitations. 


Walter  Baker  & Co.’s 
OH  Breakfast 


Joseph  Cillott’s 

STEEL  PENS. 

THF  MOST  PERFECT  OF  PENS. 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS 

rs  Note-Book 

T.  de  Thulstrup.  and  | 
ytographs  taken  by  the  | 


NEW  YORK, 


The  Standard  for 
Purity  and 
Excellence.... 


Illustrated  by  R.  Caton  Wo 
Frederic  Remington,  and 
Author.  $1  50. 

In  this  volume  Mr.  Davis  treats  

of  equal  import,  with  his  characteristic  accuracy  and  skill,  a., 
a volume  of  inestimable  value  to  the  student  of  current  events. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR-: 

Three  Gringos  in  Venezuela  and  Central  America. 

trated.  $1  50. 

About  Paris.  Illustrated  by  C.  D.  Gibson.  $1  25.  ^ 

: The  Princess  Aline.  Illustrated  by  C.  ! >•  GlBS0N'  ' 

I The  Exiles,  and  Other  Stories.  Illustrated.  P 5°-  ^ 

Van  Bibber,  and  Others.  Illustrated  by  C.  D.  IBsU 
| ji  os;  Paper,  60  cents. 

j The  West  from  a Gar-Window.  Illustrated  by  Fredeki 

D Remington.  ■ $1  25. 

^1/,  ' 

pi  Our  English  Cousins.  Illustrated.  $1  25. 
k The  Rulers  of  the  Mediterranean.  Illustrated.  S’1  -5 
« Post  8vo,  Cloth,  Ornamental 

1 HARPER  & BROTHERS,  Publishers 

iil  New  York  and  London 

*4  *• 


Costs  less  than  one  cent  a cup. 

Our  Trade-Mark  on  Every  Package. 


Walter  Baker  & Co.  Ltd. 

DORCHESTER,  MASS. 

ESTABLISHED  1730. 


PIANOS 


C.  C.  SHAYNE 


ORGANS 


IMPORTER  AND  MANUFACTUKKR, 

42d  St.,  West,  bet.  Broadway  & 6th  Ave. 

NEW  YORK. 

FmmIiIoii  Rook  Mailed  Free. 


For  fifty  years  the  Standard  ol  the  World,  New 
styles  of  parlor  and  church  organs  just  introduced. 
Also  large  assortment  of  slightly  used  pianos  and 

SOLD*ON  INSTALMENTS.  Rented  and  Exchanged. 


liid.ll  Do  YlUUUIlU  YY  SX  WU.y 

BANKERS. 

ESTABLISHED  1813. 

2 Post  Office  Sq.,  Boston,  Mass. 

ansact  a General  Banking  Business,  Including  the 
base  and  Sale  of  Stocks,  Bonds,  and  Grain,  lor 
slment  or  on  Margin.  . , , 

alers  in  Government  and  Hailroad ’Bonds.  . 

...k>  cont’dning  Kour-Yea^  Range  of  Prices, 
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MAGAZINE.  $4  00  a year 
WEEKLY,  S4  00  a year 
BAZAR,  S4  00  a year 
LITERAT0RE.  $4  00  a year 
ROUND  TABLE,  JI  00  a year 


CENTRAL 


IF  IN  HASTE  TAKE  THE  NEW  YORK 


PRICE.  TWENTY  FIVE  CENTS. 
FOUR  DOLLARS  A YEAR. 


NEW  YORK,  SATURDAY,  DECEMBER  17,  1898. 


A CHRISTMAS  BOX  FROM  HOME. 

Drawn  by  W.  A.  Rogers. 


Digitized  by  Google 


Original  from 

PENN  STATE 
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UMU'EH’S  weekly 

I neutrals  or  non-combatant 

""  , _ whether  belonging  to  neutr  iu  lhe  case 

HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

were  ameliorated,  a cf  0ur  most  distm 

lage  was  put  an  end  to.  Ey  of  the  District 

guisbed  junsts  Jndge  B iu  Charleston, 

Court  of  tlie  United  » „riM  case  which  came 

South  Carolina,  has  lately,  ap.^  tow,iatls  doubt- 

before  him,  given ,oJ  civilisation  on  this  subject  and 
less  the  seiitimen  p sident  has  accepted  the 

it  is  auspicious^  ‘“’  /york  Chamber  of  Com- 
suggestion  of  tlie  .«  . p,.oceeding 

fierce,  *nd  has  tri.e  wreath  which 

which  may  add  anothe!  la  wearing  for  its 

the  United  States  basing  been^,  au(ffor  tl,e 
tutroduction^of  humane  principles  into  war. 


1 L'  FORTY  I'ACES  AND  AN  ILLUMINATED 

CHRISTMAS  NUMB(!1'VEIt_1,K1CE,  25  CENTS 

NeW  York  City,  December  >7-  '898 

Terms:  *4  00  a Year,  in  Advance 

ih«  L’nited  States,  Canada,  and  Mextco 

HARPER  & BROTHERS,  PUBLISHERS 
New  York  City:  Franklin  Square 
London:  45  Albemarle  Street,  V. 

Also  for  .ale^t^TAv^^^^ 

CONTENTS  OF  THE  CHRISTMAS  NUMBER. 

STOIlIES. 

• * Hall.  Bv  Frank  R.  Stockton. 

Tin  Great  Staircase  at  ' g StkknkR- 

Illustnited  in  Oolors  by  A Kendrick 

rhf  A mabuvmted  Brotherhood  of  Spoon.  3 

Bargs.  IlluMmled  bv  GA  Hlus- 

A Spnnieh  Mo,«yJar.  By  Hezkrub  o 
tra.ed  by  Uy  TiPpl»  Al.Rr.Y-  Full-Page 

ChrirtmaM  in  the  fondle  By 
Illustration  by  tlie  Author. 

. DOUBLE-PAGE  SUPPLEMENT  IN  TOLOKS. 

G^  B,^  tUn  AW.  By  Howard  Pyl, 

full-page  illustrations 
„ uomr  Bv  W.  A.  Itooeus. 

Challenge.  By  Pa-.su  S.  Ns.vsll, 
Ckrulm <m  it"rni"9  R Emukt  Shrrwoud. 

r Lo,s  Mo“A„  w By  H.  C.  Christy. 

n.  «-*»■’  und  «■  « 

Uniter.'  By  It.  M.  WlLDKK. 

OTHER  FEATURES  - 

Tku  Bn,,  World.  A Christmas  Paper.  By  t.  8.  Mom  . 

Illustrated  by  H.  B. V.nO’C  H.  U. 

Frederic  Remington  * Statuette*. 
lusiratetl. 

Illustrated. 

Sr  *«  * 

By  Cabpar  VVhitnky.  Ulustiated.  

Noy,cr-/»  order  ,hat  IhU  .,xcM  Chri.„m*  NunJrer  mag  be 
, . ■ itse[f  the  regular  instalment  of  the  Stvial  Story, 

h *„«.  a -«  tUU  tut 
Ml  be  eanlin ued  in  tlie  next  .Vmnber. 


reiHIT  tWretarv  of  the  Treasury  has  come  to  be  a 
T teSer1ny subsidies  for  steamships,  and  in 
the  policy  of  restricted  trade  to  slops  of  American 
Writer  between  this  country,  Puerto  R.eo,  and 
Hawaii.  We  have  expressed  our  opinion  more 
than  once  upon  these  policies,  and  ? 

latter.  Mr.  Gage  is  proposing  that  the  repub  i 
shall  adopt  the  colonial  policy  which  was  Eli, 
land’s  in  1776.  the  consequence  of  which  was  the 
loss  of  her  most  important  American  colon, es  and 
the  establishment  of  tins  government.  It  s a so 
the  colonial  policy  which  Spam  lias  pursued,  w ith 
results  which  are  so  recent  that  their  lesson  ought  to 
have  impressed  Mr.  Gage  more  deeply.  We  be 
lieve  that  the  policy  which  he  advocates  is  destined, 
if  adopted,  to  prove  disastrous. 

Governor  Tanner’s  indictment  by  the  grand 
iury  of  Macoupin  County,  Illinois,  is  not  to  be 
rejoiced  over  as  an  act  of  virtue  which  has  been 
directed  against  tlie  illegal  and  rebellious  conduct 
of  the  Governor  of  a great  State.  Governor  Ian- 
NER  is  unlit  for  the  office  which  he  occupies,  and 
he  ought  to  be  removed  from  it.  But  in  removing 
him  from  it  tlie  people  of  Illinois  should  respect 
the  law  as  he  has  contemned  and  outraged  it.  llie 
chief  executive  of  the  nation  or  of  a great  State 
cannot  he  prosecuted  for  his  conduct  as  a private 
individual  can  he.  lie  is  not  amenable  to  the  or- 
dinary criminal  processes  of  the  State,  the  way 
to  punish  the  Governor  is  through  Ins  impeach- 
ment, and  not  through  an  indictment:  and  those 
who  would  111!  glad  to  punish  Tanner,  who  is  pos- 
sibly the  greatest  criminal  who  ever  held  the 
gubernatorial  office  in  tins  country  ought  to  be 
especially  careful  of  the  methods  which  they  adopt, 
for  example’s  sake,  if  for  nothing  else. 

The  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce,  through 
its  committee,  of  whirl,  Gustav  II.  Schwab  is 

chairman,  bus  memorialized  the  President  to 
vile  the  maritime  powers  of  Hie  world  ” to  attend 
an  international  ctMiirtvss  for  the  purpose  of  eon- 
suWing  ami  uilupliiig  rules  providing  for  the  free- 


WE  are  toid  that  the  -u, t o^  election 
for  Governor  tn  Minnesota  Senator 

fce,i,1gagr,t  ;el^  :r^,y  of  M, 
Davis,  but  to  tlie  pe^  tol.1  Davis  is  stronger 
LIND;  that,  in  fact,  fef  before  and  this  on 
to-day  than  lie  eve!  )]e  has  attained  by 

account  of  the  prom  expansion.  However 
his  advocacy  of  war  a“d  expansio^.  f)n 

much  we  may  d'^Sr“  d tUat  statesmanship 
these  subjects,  we  a g Davis,  an 

money-bags.  It  lias  Senatorship  to 

cally  with  he  holds  by  in- 

come  sincerely  to  . Wp  often  find 

-rSass 

express  the  hope  that  we  ne  Hops 

ing  a fellow-citizen  unpatriotic  because 
not  think  as  we  do  on  a public  question. 

There  is  a strong  feeling  among  some  very  ex- 

cism'of °Mayor  S Steshas  W 
aroused  by  tlie  Mayoris  attitude  toward ^ certain 

Harrison  and  tlie  good  people  of  Chicago  gener 

ally,  think  that  the  corporations  have  purchased 

what  is  known  as  tlie  ’’ring’  m the  Chicago 
Board  ‘of  Aldermen,  and  the  ring  constitutes  a ma- 
fority  Tlie  feeling  against  these  corruptionists 
is  so  strong  that  tlf,-eats  have  been  heard  against 
their  lives,  and  Mayor  Harrison  himself  is  report- 
ed as  saying  that  if  there  is  any  hanging  going  on 
the  city  lie  will  not  ’’  turn  in  the  not  call.  1 1 
alone  ought  to  settle  the  question  as  to  whether  lie 
is  the  proper  chief  magistrate  for  a great  city  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  although  h.s  hght  against 
corruption  is  doubtless  commendable  in  be  . 
strong  and  vigorous,  and  directed  against  that 
which  is  dangerous  to  our  municipal  life  every- 
where in  this  country.  But  notwithstanding  the 
favor  which  Mayor  Harrison  has  won  among- 
some  of  the  clergy  and  best  citizens  of  Chicago  we 
continue  to  think  him  a dangerous  demagogue 
who,  in  his  fight  against  AltgELD,  is  seeking ; the 
support  of  tlie  very  elements  that  made  Altgel 
prominent  and  dangerous. 


The  report  of  the  Secretary  of  tlie  Treasury,  so 
far  as  it  deals  with  tlie  revenues  and  expenditures 
of  tlie  government,  is  very  far  from  being  satisfac- 
tory. We  do  not  say  this  because  the  estimates 
show  an  expected  deticiency  at  the  end  of  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  of  $112,000,000,  and  for  the  fiscal 
year  of  1900  a deficiency  of  a little  more  than 
*30  000,000.  We  shall  have  to  expect  deficiencies 
for  some  time  to  come,  and  doubtless  an  increase 
of  tlie  bonded  debt  will  be  made  necessary  by  the 
excess  of  expenditures  over  revenues.  But  tins 
report  is  unsatisfactory  mainly  for  its  liidelinile- 
ness.  It  is  entirely  guess-work.  Treasury  reports 
are  alwavs  more  or  less  predictions,  but  this  year 
tlie  certainty  is  so  slight  that  it  may  truthfully  be 
stated  that  there  is  really  no  approach  to  it  in 
tlie  figures  which  Mr.  Gage  presents  to  tlie  coun- 
try. The  cost  of  tlie  military  and  naval  estab- 
lishments is  to  lie  increased  so  much  that  the  army, 
for  example,  for  the  current  year,  is  expected  to 
cost  nearly  ten  times  what  it  cost  before  the  win- 
broke  out,  and  in  l’.MiU  it  is  expected  to  cost  near- 
ly live  times  as  much.  Tins  may  or  may  not  he 
true.  As  to  tlie  amounts  which  Mr.  G.vnE  pre- 
dicts, we  fancy  that  in  reality,  if  the  present  ten- 


found  to  have  been  underestimated  by  the  Secre- 
urv  of  the  Treasury.  But  every  thing  depends,  after 
O,  „„  wbat  Congress  decides  to  do  in  these  direc- 
ts and  While  we  may  be  sure  that  the  cost  of 
lover., ing  Hie  country  is  to  be  greatly  increased, 
ive  do  not  know  within  millions  tlie  amount  of 
this  increase.  | 

THE  MESSAGE  ON  OUR.  COLONIES. 

riTHE  President’s  reason  for  not  discussing  in  his  ' 
1 annual  message  the  subject  of  governments 
for  the  new  colonies  is  conclusive.  The  message 
s an  official  document,  and  there  ore  dea  . merely 
with  facts  and  deductions  from  facts,  with  actual 
. pvisting  conditions,  and  not  with 

conjectures  or  possibilities,  certainly  not  with  the 
possible  results  and  sequences  of  diplomat*  uego-  , 
tiations  which  are  nearing  conclusion,  and  which 
bave  not  yet  resulted  in  a treaty  which  has  been  | 
submitted  to  the  Senate  for  rat.fication  It  is  evi- 
dent that  the  President  believes  that  tlie  treaty  I 
will  be  ratified  substantially  as  it  has  been  agreed 
to  by  tlie  Paris  commissioners  for  he  speaks  of 
- ti  e new  possessions  which  ml  corns  to  us  as 
the  result  of  the  war  with  Spain.”  Nevertheless, 
u ere  is  room  for  doubt,  and  it  ,s  qu.  e possible 
t hit  further  consideration  may  weaken  the  expan- 
sionists and  certainty  a public  debate  on  the  treaty 
in  tlie  Senate  will  not  be  Helpful  to  their  cause. 

Mr  McKinley,  indeed,  may  induce  Senators  who 
are  rellly  opposed  to  expansion  to  vote  for  it, 
on  the  theory  that  to  vote  against  it  » “>  Tote  for 
^ renewal  of  the  war.  It  ought  to  be  borne  in 
“however,  that  only  Mr.  McKinley  can  re- 
new tlie  war,  and  that,  unless  he  orders  the  navy  to 
attack  Spain,  there  may  be  a real  peace  even  though 
Hie  treaty  of  peace  may  fail,  and  we  seriously  doubt 
if  he  would  ever  carry  such  a threat  into  execution 
for  the  reason  that  if  he  did,  he  alone  would  be 

campaign.  Ihe  "g"  J ^ character 

pie,  if  there  is  a y g not  among  those 

stature  of  this  or  oi  any  helieve  that  this 

nature  of  government;  but  we  do  believe  l^  ^ 

undertaking  will  never  PaF  b the  effort 

tasrt'aKtfSr-iias 

nent  official  class  of  admmist.a  ^ 

will  bring  ns  more  speed  ly  {?  U^wiilllBent  of 
of  our  protective  policy  ail  desirable,  they 

free  trade.  But  ,f  these  enffi i are with 
should  be  gained  without  burden  g 
otherwise  nndesira  ile  Poss.e,b  “"lereity  of  meet- 
are  actually  gamed  throug  sibilities  will 

ing  new  responsibilities,  those  P . jn  tiie 

’even  then  be  none  the  ...ore  demiahl.  ^ * 

end,  as  now.  tliey  ,',,ust  rn.  whether  expansion 

their  true  value.  Moreover,  ^ jt  involves 
will  he  beneficial  or  injurious  t . , t),e 

a departure  from  the  traditional  P™*^^,,,. 
republic  and  a change  in  amendment  of 

ment,  including  important  ruth  eft(Jv  described 
the  Constitution,  which  we  li  frankly  ad'1"4 

Even  tlie  expansionists  thenise  ^ outside  of 
that  tlie  new  colonies  must  tm  = , ints  imposeil 

the  Constitution,  and  that  th  4 eights  and 
upon  Congress  for  tlie  pro  ec  tlie  people 

liberties  of  our  citizens  will  not  api  y 
of  the  new  colonies.  essentially 

A subject  of  this  importance  '*  es  ^ ^ 
for  the  consideration  and  dec  s ^ There 

because  it  is  constitutional  /"  ,ts  '’micia„s  0ugb I 
are  certain  subjects  on  which  O f aI,d  tin 

always  to  seek  the  mandate  o 0 e 1 1 P t0  b. 
is  one  of  them.  There  ,s  treaty 

gained  by  the  immediate  ratifies  ^ presideiiW 
It  may  go  over  until  after -t  ^ lh(,  c0„r 

election  without  any  resul  necessitatinE  slK' 

try.  Indeed  to  ratify  > « gtruclure  of  on 
enormous  changes  m tliev'plesidential  elect'0 
government  before  the  next  f the  pc 

would  be  to  take  an  unfa.r  advanUge^of  ;l5„a 
pie.  It  would  he  something  in  h wlietlier  0“ 
judgment  against  the  people  who,  xt  icv 

eventually  agree  to  the  adoption^ M th  [t 
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tion  be  delayed,  but  let  there  be  a public  debate  on 
the  treaty  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Suclr  a debate  will  be  followed  by  a 
wider,  and  perhaps  a more  thorough,  discussion  on 
the  platforms  ami  in  the  press  of  the  country 
After  that  we  shall  all  be  willing  to  abide  by  the 
decision  of  the  people,  expressed  in  their  choice 
between  the  rival  candidates  for  the  Presidency 
and  if  the  choice  be  for  expansion,  we  shall  ail  join 
in  the  effort  to  make  the  government  fit  its  new 
duties  and  responsibilities.  The  issue  of  expan- 
sion is  a better  and  a more  honorable  issue  to  hold 
over  for  1900  than  is  the  currency  question. 

If  the  treaty  should  not  be  ratified  at  once,  the 
conditions  would  be  the  same  in  the  Philippines  as 
the  President  intends  they  shall  be  for  a long  time 
to  come.  His  language  as  to  Cuba  is  as  follows: 
“Until  there  is  complete  tranquillity  in  the  island 
and  a stable  government  inaugurated,  military  oc- 
cupation will  be  continued.”  He  also  says,  as  to 
all  our  other  actual  and  possible  colonial  posses- 
sions, “Until  Congress  has  legislated  otherwise, 
it  will  be  my  duty  to  continue  the  military  gov- 
ernments which  have  existed  since  our  occupation, 
and  give  to  the  people  security  in  life  and  proper- 
ty, and  encouragement  under  a just  and  beneficent 
rule.”  We  have  no  doubt  that  the  military  rule 
will  be,  as  Mr.  McKinley  says,  just  and  beneficent. 
It  w’ill  be  much  better  than  any  rule  which  the 
politicians  can  give  these  colonies  under  any  laws 
that  exist  to-day.  Indeed,  there  is  no  law  under 
which  civil  government  could  be  maintained  in 
these  islands,  and  if  the  treaty  were  to  be  ratified 
to-morrow,  Congress  would  be  obliged  to  pass  a 
joint  resolution  authorizing  the  President  to  con- 
tinue military  rule  until  it  could  devise  and  enact 
a scheme  of  civil  government.  Therefore,  even  if 
the  treaty  be  ratified,  we  may  expect  a conti nuance 
of  military  rule  in  the  Philippines,  Cuba,  and 
Puerto  Rico  for  several  years  to  come.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that,  treaty  or  no  treaty,  the  new  colo- 
nies will  be  under  military  rule  for  some  time, 
there  is  no  reason  for  hasty  ratification  or  for 
a denial  of  the  right  of  the  people  to  pronounce 
judgment  on  the  scheme  to  change  their  form  of 
government,  which,  until  now  that  it  has  been 
questioned  by  the  expansionists,  has  been  consid- 
ered by  all  Americans  as  the  best  government 
which  human  ingenuity  lias  ever  invented.  Mr. 
McKinley  need  only  follow  up  the  reticence  of  his 
message  by  recommending  the  practical  submission 
of  this  question  to  the  people,  after  the  manner  that 
we  have  suggested.  Such  an  act  would  be  one  of 
high  statesmanship,  by  reason  of  which  there 
would  be  no  change  of  conditions  in  the  manner 
of  exercising  control  over  our  colonies  whether 
expansion  were  finally  agreed  to  or  not,  while  the 
people  of  this  country  would  thus  secure  the  right 
to  refuse  to  change  their  government  — a right 
which  is  theirs  by  reason  of  the  very  nature  of 
their  political  institutions. 

THE  MORAL  OF  TWO  CAREERS. 

The  history  of  our  politics  has  never  taught  the 
moral  lesson  more  pointedly  and  effectively  than 
in  the  downfall  of  Frank  S.  Black  at  the  time 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  elevation.  Both  are 
still  young  men,  as  youth  is  rated  in  public  life; 
both  are  men  of  ability  enough  to  adorn  public 
station,  and  with  a laudable  ambition  for  high 
position;  both  possess  strong  personalities,  and 
have  sought  success  deliberately  by  well-consid- 
ered courses  of  action.  Each  has  tried  his  experi- 
ment long  enough  to  test  thoroughly  the  effective- 
ness of  his  methods,  and  the  popular  verdict  has 
been  rendered  after  full  deliberation. 

“The  republic  is  opportunity.”  In  no  other  re- 
lation of  life  is  Garfield’s  oft-quoted  declaration 
more  frequently  or  more  completely  vindicated 
than  in  politics.  The  American  people  are  not 
only  ready  to  give  a young  and  untried  man  a 
chance;  they  seem  even  anxious  to  welcome  and 
encourage  any  new-comer  who  shows  signs  that 
he  can  do  something  if  he  is  given  a chance.  The 
sudden  rise  of  Grover  Cleveland  within  three 
years,  from  the  Mayoralty  of  a third  rate  city  be- 
yond the  borders  of  which  he  was  hardly  known 
when  he  became  its  executive,  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  is  of  itself  enough  to  show  bow 
quick  and  rich  may  be  the  reward  of  public  confi- 
dence, once  it  is  won. 

Black  was  the  son  of  a poor  farmer  with  a large 
family  “down  East”;  lie  had  the  hardest  kind  of 
a struggle  to  get  a college  education  and  a law 
training;  he  had  to  make  his  own  way  when  he 
began  practice.  His  was  the  sort  of  boyhood, 
youth,  and  early  manhood  which  has  always  been 
accounted,  by  the  masses  of  our  people,  a goo 
training  for  the  bearing  of  large  responsibilities 
later  on  ; and  they  still,  as  of  old,  enjoy  conferring 
what  they  deem  a just  reward  for  the  homely  vn- 
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tues  through  which  an  ambitious  spirit  lias  risen 
from  poverty,  obscurity,  and  what  would  elsewhere 
be,  practically,  hopelessness.  Bitter  as  the  strug- 
gle bad  been  by  which  Black,  at  forty,  had  ob- 
tained an  assured  position  in  bis  profession,  there 
could  hardly  have  been  a better  “campaign  docu- 
ment ” for  an  aspiring  politician  than  the  record  of 
those  forty  years  as  a private  citizen. 

Tiie  present  generation  has  not  seen  a case  where 
a young  man  so  suddenly  leaped  into  so  high  a 
position,  with  such  still  greater  possibilities  before 
him.  as  when,  two  years  ago,  Mr.  Black  was  elect- 
ed Governor  of  New  York  by  a majority  immense 
beyond  all  precedent.  He  had  never  held  any  of- 
fice beyond  a still  unfinished  term  as  Representa- 
tive in  Congress,  and  as  Executive  of  the  Empire 
State  he  now  became  a national  figure.  It  would 
be  hard  to  name  an  official,  below  the  President, 
who  occupies  so  commanding  a position  as  the 
Governor  of  New  York.  If  the  man  chosen  to 
this  post  have  an  individuality  of  his  own,  he  can 
engage  the  attention  of  the  American  people,  as 
witness  Tilden  and  Cleveland,  to  cite  no  others. 

Governor  Black  had  convictions,  and  the  cour- 
age of  those  convictions.  He  believed  that  polit- 
ical success  was  to  be  achieved  through  “ practical 
politics.”  In  the  language  of  the  practical  politi- 
cian, he  “ took  no  stock  ” in  such  ideals  as  civil 
service  reform.  He  owed  his  nomination  as  Con- 
gressman to  a notorious  lobbyist, who  later  was  the 
agent  in  securing  his  nomination  for  the  Govern- 
orship. He  believed  that  the  Lou  Payns  had 
the  Presidency  within  their  grasp.  So  believing, 
Governor  Black  was  cynical  enough  to  proclaim 
his  faith  both  in  words  and  in  actions, which  spoke 
even  louder  than  his  words.  In  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress be  proclaimed  his  fitention  to  defy  criticism 
as  “intolerant  clamor  and  irresponsible  assault,” 
and  he  ridiculed  the  careful  work  of  years  in  im- 
proving the  civil  service  by  declaring  himself  in 
favor  of  “ less  starch.”  He  made  his  unsavory 
sponsor  insurance  commissioner,  against  the  ear- 
nest protests  of  the  decent  element  in  his  party,  and 
he  reappointed  a superintendent  of  public  works 
whose  selection  by  bis  predecessor  had  been  a sad 
blot  upon  the  latter’s  administration.  He  demoral- 
ized the  merit  system  by  forcing  changes  in  the 
civil  service  law  which  rendered  it  little  better  than 
a farce. 

All  this,  and  much  more  of  the  same  sort,  Gov- 
ernor Black  did  openly  and  unblusliingly,  in  the 
sincere  belief,  to  all  appearances,  that  the  moral 
law  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics  at  the  end  of 
the  nineteenth  century.  We  had  never  seen  pre- 
cisely such  an  experiment  tried  before.  There  bad 
been  men  enough  who  at  heart  accepted  all  that 
Mr.  Black  professed,  but  they  had  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  make  pretences  of  something  better.  He 
acted  everything  out,  because  he  was  confident  that 
the  more  open  he  was  in  bis  defiance  the  stronger 
he  would  become  as  a candidate  for  higher  honors. 

Governor  Black  had  his  own  way,  and  made  a 
thorough  trial  of  his  novel  experiment.  The  re- 
sult was  his  utter  ruin.  The  appointment  of  Payn 
as  head  of  the  Insurance  Department,  the  free  rein 
given  Aldridge  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Works,  the  lowering  of  standards  in  the  civil  ser- 
vice, made  a record  so  hopelessly  bad  that  the 
Governor’s  pirty  bad  no  choice  blit  to  repudiate 
liim.  There  was  not  a practical  politician,  outside 
those  bound  to  him  by  personal  ties,  which  ren- 
dered their  opinion  worthless,  who  did  not  see  and 
admit  that  the  renomination  of  Governor  Black 
meant  overwhelming  defeat  for  the  party.  A can- 
didate who  had  been  elected  by  the  extraordinary 
plurality  of  over  213,000  in  1896  had  to  be  set  aside 
in  1898  because  of  the  record  lie  had  made  in  those 
two  years. 

The  downfall  of  Governor  Black  under  any  cir- 
cumstances would  have  been  an  impressive  event. 
It  was  rendered  doubly  impressive  by  the  fact  that 
the  immediate  agent  ill  that  downfall  was  a man 
who  had  been  his  perfect  antithesis.  Colonel  Roose- 
velt had  won  place  after  place  by  defiance  of  the 
professional  politicians  ; he  believed  in  more 
“starch”  in  the  civil  service;  he  had  repeatedly 
demonstrated  the  sincerity  of  his  independence;  lie 
accepted  the  moral  law  as  the  controlling  force  in 
human  affaire-including  polities.  Because  lie  was 
thus  the  antithesis  of  Governor  Black,  and  only 
because  lie  was,  did  Colonel  Roosevelt  stand  any 
chance  of  rescuing  his  party  from  the  defeat  which 
threatened  to  overwhelm  it.  The  “organization’ 
of  his  party  had  to  take  him  as  its  candidate  or 
meet  certain  defeat.  The  nomination  of  Governor 
Black  would  have  insured  the  success  of  the  op- 
position. and  nobody  knew  this  better  than  the  pro- 
fessional politicians  themselves. 

People  do  not  often  think  of  Emerson  as  the 
philosopher  of  politics,  but  nowhere  did  he  show 
his  clear-sightedness  better  than  ill  his  discussions 
of  public  affairs.  There  is  a passage  in  his  Man 
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the  Reformer,  written  at  Concord  back  in  1841 
which  could  not  apply  more  patly  to  the  United 
btntes  of  1898  if  it  had  been  said  after  a study  of 

Black  and  Roosevelt; 


pie  are  controlled  by  designing  men,  and  led  in  opposiiion 
to  manifest  justice  and  the  common  weal  and  to  their 
own  interest.  But  the  people  do  not  wish  lo  be  repre- 
sented or  ruled  by  the  ignorant  and  base.  They  only 
vole  for  these  because  they  were  asked  with  the  voice 
and  semblance  of  kindness.  They  will  not  vote  for  them 
long.  They  inevitably  prefer  wit  and  probity. 


THE  CURRENCY  AND  ITS 
COMPTROLLER. 

It  would  be  curious,  if  it  were  not  so  very  fa- 
miliar, that  an  existing  condition  of  business,  how- 
ever abnormal  or  even  injurious,  comes  to  be  re- 
garded by  men  engaged  in  the  business  which  it 
affects  as  the  normal  condition,  without  which  the 
further  transaction  of  business  would  be  impossi- 
ble, even  inconceivable.  We  are  best  used  to  this 
way  of  thinking,  or  of  not  thinking,  as  it  regards 
the  tariff.  Even  when  a modification  has  proved 
to  be  advantageous,  as  was  the  case,  in  its  effect 
upon  the  exports  of  manufactures,  of  what  the 
Senate  left  of  the  Wilson  bill,  some  beneficiaries 
of  the  change  continue  to  object  to  it. 

The  currency  fetich  is  not  of  so  long  standing 
as  the  tariff  fetich.  But  it  is  equally  impressive  to 
many  minds,  and  among  them  is  the  mind  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency,  Mr.  C.  G.  Dawes. 
His  report  makes  it  clear  that  he  regards  the  ex- 
isting mixed  system  of  currency,  including  the 
national-bank  notes  and  the  Treasury  notes,  and  in- 
volving the  “endless  chain,”  as  “ the  fixed  custom 
and  general  law  of  man.”  No  writer  of  any  stand- 
ing as  an  economist  has  a word  to  say  in  favor 
of  that  system.  Historically  it  has  no  claims  to 
consideration.  Instead  of  having  been  carefully 
thought  out  with  reference  to  the  needs  of  the 
country,  it  was  the  hurried  makeshift  of  the  sorely 
pressed  Secretary  Chase  to  save  the  Treasury.  It 
had  the  advantage  of  making  a forced  and  imme- 
diate market  for  government  bonds,  and  that  was 
decisive. 

Why  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  should 
set  his  face  against  every  rational  attempt  to  im- 
prove this  system  is  by  no  means  so  clear  as  why 
Mr.  Chase  should  have  devised  and  enforced  it. 
He  has  neither  the  pride  of  paternity  nor  the  excuse 
of  a seeming  necessity.  In  the  mean  while  the 
mischiefs  of  the  existing  system  have  become  not 
merely  apparent,  but  glaring.  It  lias  given  oppor- 
tunity for  dangerous  attacks  upon  the  soundness 
of  the  currency  and  the  maintenance  of  the  stand 
ard  of  value,  of  which  the  most  formidable  was 
made  in  1896,  and  another  seems  to  be  preparing 
for  1900.  It  has  furnished  an  excuse  for  these  as- 
saults in  artificially  restricting  the  banking  facili- 
ties, which  the  agricultural  districts,  according  to 
the  most  credible  and  impartial  witnesses,  urgent- 
ly need.  The  very  basis  of  the  security  of  the 
noteholders  is  gradually  dwindling  and  disappear- 
ing, and  yet  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  has 
nothing  but  opposition  for  the  thoughtful  and  well- 
matured  scheme  that  has  been  propounded  for  tak- 
ing the  currency  out  of  politics  and  the  govern- 
ment out  of  the  banking  business,  and  for  allow- 
ing every  community  in  need  of  enlarged  banking 
facilities  to  supply  those  facilities  for  itself,  and, 
as  it  were,  automatically. 

Mr.  Dawes’s  specific  argument  is  almost  all  di- 
rected against  one  point,  which  the  plans  to  which 
he  refers  have  in  common.  This  is  that,  in  his 
words,  “ they  seem  to  ignore  the  interests  of  bank 
depositors,”  with  which  be  regards  himself  as  “ pe- 
culiarly chargecl.”  We  know  of  no  reason,  cer- 
tainly the  statutes  give  none,  why  the  depositor 
should  be  dearer  to  him  than  the  noteholder.  The 
title  of  his  office  would  suggest  that  the  latter 
should  be  bis  peculiar  care.  What  be  chiefly  ob- 
jects to  is  the  proposition  that  the  notes  of  a bank 
should  be  the  first  lien  upon  the  assets,  as  they  are 
in  Canada.  This  be  describes  as  “giving  note- 
holders a preference  over  depositors,”  which  he 
thinks  “normally  unjustifiable ” and  “inherently 
wrong.”  The  difference  is  obvious.  The  depositor 
of  a bank  is  a creditor  who  has  bad  means  of  in- 
forming himself  as  to  the  responsibility  of  his 
debtor,  and  who  makes  his  deposit  at  his  own  risk. 
The  noteholder  is  a man  who  may  be  the  whole 
width  of  the  continent  away  from  the  debtor,  may 
have  no  means  of  making  inquiries  about  him,  and 
ought  to  be  enabled  to  take  with  absolute  confi- 
dence a note  of  any  bank  in  the  United  States 
which  is  allowed  to  issue  its  notes  as  currency. 
That  is  the  very  meaning,  in  the  present  sense,  of 
the  phrase  “a  sound  currency.”  It  is  plain  that 
no  help  can  be  had  from  the  present  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  towards  putting  the  currency  on  a 
safer  and  a more  rational  basis. 
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fi,.,  relations  of 

Or  all  recent  uttefan^s  «P™  ”mi„s  the  most 

»^Sf5£3=^S»S3 

uni  vastly  ambitious,  hi  11  b dder  t,ut  has  never  suc- 
sight  of  the  t"P  "‘"f'-OT  Lord  Randolph  Churchill 
deeded  in  setting  f'>o  "P"',Mr  Gladstone  "an  old  man 
! .L  bitterly  hut  truly  called  Mr.  u ,,c  is  sixty- 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

colony  has,”  he  said,  “ incr^fy  (rom'whatl  venture  to 

is  auncring  a most  acrious  int  > o{  n0  advantage  to 

France'9  auLngl"tn«rj»in1/,,  ’“^he  quMtionts  ™ry  im-  b*  '^geBriWn'thc  rights  of  property  are  almost  as  sacml 

whichh  impossible  for  France  to  reM  l{  £(1  h5,  Upper  baronetage  from  the  capitalist,  merchant, 

nricks  over  which  she  lias  ]"s‘  b ldl,  jn  t)mt  the  me age in  ' The  belief  that  duty  ns  well  as  priv- 

0 t.  France  has  a claim  to  c because  it  has  ?"fJ’  " be  aCcompnnimei.t  of  l.igl.  rank  and  position  is 

we  in  England  cannot  deny,  mai  i ) eighteenth  dege  is  the  act,  i mindB  of  lhc  m8Jorlty  of 

‘ w„  defined.  At  the  limning  of  «'8  of  so  thoroughly in  grain  eel  t(,mplcd  t„  nccept  than  dis- 


vet  of  ennoblement  confirms  his  loyalty  and  imposes  a 
Kredlta.”  obligation  of  upright  conduct. 

The  reason  for  this  recognition  of  wealth  can  easily 
V Ja  re  a characteristic  national  sentiment.  To  the 
be  traced  to  property  are  almost  as  sacred 

average  Briton  tnc  figi^  nnd*or(\or  and  thie  Benlime„t  is. 

-enforces 


pricks  over 

never  been  defined.  At  tlit chronsc  state  of 
century  France  and  Engird  ( . wi,ich  for  the  time 

■"* 


home -rule  bill.  f"r_:'i";„'i,,.iqml.  ftS  |,ns  just  been  clearly 


home  - rule  bill,  for  he  huuscit  « ^ ^ ^ Nearly 

single  national  council  to  It  • p„,'ntu  and  the  re- 

slmwn  by  Barry  0 Bncn  s L fcJ  * tllink  that  lit; 
views  of  it.  Many  "f  >“  ^ desire  to  he  Secretary  of 
ambition  has  taken  H e fo. m of  a rmd8_„„c.  his  own 

State  for  Foreign  ABatrs.  He  na  Literal  camp, 

leader.  Lord  SaltsbuO'  fm  o h .■  „„d  the  Con- 

Lord  Roselicry.  J'1'  “™"eyCombed  with  discontent  at 
servative  rank  and  me  a t .85lin(i()ubtedly  making  great 
bis  weakness;  hut  the  Int  ntry  j9  unmistakably 

strides  back  to  power,  a.  d die  count  y^^  , 

rallying  to  him.  • ltkolv  to  realize  his  desire? 

within  which  party  is  he  m y his  lst  Radical 

Among  the  Tones  he  s hs  ' t ^ lin(,oubted  ascend- 

record,  and  jealously  silked  lUc  same  time  he 

ency  in  the  ministered  council .bm t lhat  by  retu rn- 
is  greatly  feared  because  of  Mj  ^ sll,ash  the 

ing  to  his  old  Ih|n™“;'h  l|ieTory  party  ill  rums. 
Unionist  alliance  and  bring  d.  ^ { Jdom  >,[  l0  say  a reck_ 

Knowing  tins,  lie  speaks  i Would  vemure,  and  of 

lessness,  upon  winch  n y .g  mking  place  in  tlie 

course  lie  k"°*".Pr^  BC'?„C5  It  is  for  Hie  reasons  thus 
cabinet  and  * * are  heard  and  read  with 

hastily  sketched  that  lm  w g Contincnt  he  is  errone- 
such  keen  mteicst  here.  *l,rouirli  which  Lord  Salts- 

ously  regarded  ns  the  trumpet  tl  gl  . kg  it  djp|0- 

bUr,(c’ m'pnSuS  " ' ta  owatast^ment.  The.  leading 

instance,  has  just  si 


on  the  western  and  nortne  u ^ were 

Thus,  although  no  terrljo  M r8  b()lh  ll)C  early  -- 

France,  the  pract.cId  res  " « ‘re  excluded  from  what 
tiers  and  tlie  native  richest  part  nf  the  colony, 

was  and  is  Pole".,",’lJt‘  f,  deluded  ever  since,  and  the 
More  or  less  .they  have  bee  'taut  contention  when  no 

subject  lias  been  ft  l»™  “ thoughts  of  tlie  two  guveru- 
larger  quarrel  occupied  the  g ^ have  indicated,  more 
menls  concerned.  I here  “•  ,0  Newfoundland  than 

in  Mr.  Chamberlains  icrcr™  If  France  ever  seeks 

meets  the  eye  of  the  casm  ^ earI,cst.  she  will  pur- 

SS 


Hone  la  ft*  of  the  majority  of 

S,,  thoroughly  ■ g . h templed  to  nccept  tliaa  tlis- 

Englishmen  that  <mc  isr.  ^ dlfflcuYt  ,0  protHt  t|mt  such 

lhc  survival  of  feudal  modes  of  tlimight_tra- 
ldeas  are  Uit  , nr<.imjc— when  one  is  assured  by 

ditionul,  mill®  ,•  anccessful  people,  who  call  imo 
practical,  S they  are  satisfi«l  that  the 

serr„c.e.i„n  Of  wealth  and  its  employment  in  certain  direc- 


to  distinction. 

It  did  not  require  the  public  investigation  into  Mr 
It  did  not  req  th'at  all  parties  in  the  state  need 

Hoolcy  s Ijffa"®.  . P rrrease  their  machinery,  nnd  that 
money  wherewith  8 willing  to  obtain  it  on 

r15'  ° mt  isTreatlTto  iTrtl  Salisbury's  credit  that  in 
terms;  but  it  m g'  J gou„d  discrimination.  By  re- 
tlus  case  he  ^ che(,k  for  ^250, 000  and  refusing 

turning  - ■ showed  a wisdom  and  foresight  for 

,bf - 1,”'  V,  oUh  r m alters  he  has  not  always  been  distin- 
winch  in  Other  man  from  an  unpleasant  scan- 

misheil,.nnd  saved  the  eon  ^ u,e  varimlB  pecrs 


S*. ^spot  Whtwe,'standing«rm ion . moral  -".S.^Iust 

England  is  nt  the  same  time  Ktcany ' |hal  isiand  dal.  It  » “'«■ d"£  | t honornhli  s who  have  contaminated 

S,cl.  » place  is  Nc;vfo;u  ''''  dt  I;JXl..iui  absolutely;  >»"“™hle9'  "'  8 ' with  Hoolcy  are  not  smirched  by 

we  should  not  be  ablt t to  deny  the  mo  ^ que8  themselves  by  t Archbishop  Wl.ately  was  fond  of 

■ absence  of  *auany  valuable,  and  of  contact.  he  1 , associated  with  chimney-sweep, 

i,  facts  are  more  than  usually  saying  that  Hie  man  T[|(,  u0„iey  breed  has  existed 


hut,  in  the 

lliese’l  'will*  give  a few. 

Newfoundland  is  the 

sessions.  When  we  d'seoveted  ^^."a^ever.  We  cstah- 
France  bad  nothing  to  d „,.s  a8  the  civilization 

fished  in  it  such  legal  ami  o the.  “ n>tillltion  of 

Of  the  time  allowed.  To  V*19.  Ipinful  to  its  progress 
government  or  eommerce  wljjc  Pj  knowled|?e  and 

was  founded  and  f ties,  however,  in 

English  enterprise.  In  ese  en ^ w0,.|d  W|,1CU 
Newfoundland,  as  in  all  it  P ^ have  sought  to 

England  bus  colonized,  French  sm»  « >■  „ dis. 

sliare  in  the  benefits  which  l ave  ' accrued  .torn 

enveries  aud  the  enterprise  of  P sp  ,learly  two  cen- 

followed  us  toj.ewfoum  lan.1,  J ^ T1fe  difficulty 


contact.  The  late f Arc with  chimney-sweep- 
saying  that  tlie  man  Jp  Hol,)ey  breed  has  existed 

years,  I am  surprisetl  that  h ^.^vP ^t„  tucli 
ot  Judge-Advocate-Genen ^ ^0"y“  aulrc  of  .he  Hnoley 

* company.  Tim  one  * - Jejire to  ge(.  ol  ttie trutli. 

SK  the  people  who  have  made  haste  to  get  rich  too 
"quickly  are  socially  irretrievably  manned.^  ^ 


asa^«3aaswa*rf. 

siiP&ls  


cording  to  the  latest  statis i ic  200,000.  Industries, 

feasMSSSu  •asBr»^S^-a.>aK 
e: ttsvasrs?-  «twawf a ” 


luuiiiu,  «»»'*. '“7  — .3  P < . several  countries 

S.W&  : *.  =*  isss 

tect  her  remaining  Hinte  Madagascar  by  what 


most  a breach  of  fail . ; urn  ..  w0  have  found  French 

Braisua^puhmti®. 


’ both  WOrKS  01  reiim» (linir 

nessaiid*  daring'  They  «»  ^*£^5  ImstS 
realism  is  of  a clia.ac  er  that  c®”™,  d in  repro- 

admiration.  It  is  not  the  ki  P ^ inl8  0f 

dticing  all  the  imperfections  as  wdUs,UR  jn 

a model  tliftt  maintains  a hx  1 dabie- “it  is  an  absolute 
such  work  there  ts  nothing  “^cndahle  » flf  ?onie 

negation  of  art,  wl.ichpresunp<«M  theexp^^  ^ 

idea  personal  to  the  artist.  In  Mr.  8 jg  of  ,lle  m08t 

is  no  question  of  the  mental  picture.  ‘ fliculty  of  ob- 

vivid  and  assured  kind,  resulting  comprehensiveness, 
nervation  quite  extraordinary  m t P^  tbt.irriders 
What  lie  lias  seen  in  his  stu  v o o ,|g  can  rec„rd 
he  has  seen  will,  such  com pf  te.  mc])1  r which 


bol.” 


™;r°df 

menace  1 — ' ut  M 

annual 
there, 
niemories 
make 

the  struggle  lor  reiorm  wuiuh  *»aa 
Manchester  in  the  middle  of  the  century.  Here  it  was 
to  a mass-meeting  of  five  thousand  Unionists.  Conserva- 
tive Twell  as  Liberal,  that  Mr.  Chamberlain-"  sexa- 
genarinn  dandy  ” he  is  termed  by  the  French  papers 
delivered  his  first  lighting  speech  after  returning  t orn 
America.  His  trip  to  tlie  States  seemed  to  have  refilled  him. 
His  face  grows  more  like  lhat  of  I lit  every  year,  while 
tlie  physiognomy  of  Sir  William  ilarcrmrt,  by  strange 

coincidence,  more  closely  approximates  to  Hie  .tax -y  ; im- 
age of  Charles  James  Fox  It  is  a critical  1 lermtl  u Mr. 
Cliainherlaiii’s  career.  Of  lire  Speecli  Usetf  lutle  nerd  in 
said  and  lire  impression  made  upon  prominent  politicians 
who  heard  it  was  rellcctcd  in  the  smoking  rooms  of  many 
country  houses  ill  Lancashire  tire  same  eremirg.  L try 
member  of  Parliament  with  whom  I was  brought  in  con- 
tael  gained  tint  wime  impression  as  myself.  Mr.  ( lininlar- 
li.in  means  war  unless  tlie  international  conduct  of  bra  re 
ch:in'r(‘S  f«*r  tlie  bem-r.  ITm-ucaily.  if  nutcousiituUnnally, 
the  F.»n*i'Mj  Sfcn  turv,  tb«*  Fremifr,  and  tin*  Qu<  « n divitlt 
anion c timin' tlie  , ■e-pon sihiiit.v  for  resortiiiu  to  the  nrl.it 

viiiK  iu  nf  war.  In  1 1 1<-  iHfsvut  ministry  it  is  nilicnvise 
Mr.  riiatnbt'iliiin.  as  Co! 


Stress  of  unforeseen  circumstances  might  force  her  t ^an 

Stapi'nerl'.'EngLd"  is  uifto"  te  blamed  if  through  the 
Zm  causes  she  is  obliged  to  curb  French  prctens.ons  m 
Newfoundland. 


luenuc  m „ 

„nn  onuB  i»''i«'.“'*''“  >t  The  Wicked  Pony,  re 

Of  these  later  statuettes,  one,  1 man  lms  lK,en 

calls  the  qualities  of  the  writer  {;[  tUe  pony  bv  its 

thrown  nnd  is  lying  flat.  “e  1 d BTlic  brute  realm's 
ear  and  pins  its  head  to  the  Kr  ‘“’jii,  its  bind  legs.  The 
its  impotence,  and  is  iaslnng  out  un^  ^ lijg  fe(,,  succeed 
question  is,  will  the  man  m g g ncsli0ns  that  are 

in  keeping  his  hold?  It  is  one  o hose  q;. tes  asking  tliein, 

apt  to  lie  decided  in  less  time  than  is  spn  .on  from  a 
and  the  remarkable  feature i of  ' lbpe  aciion  is  mo- 


At  "Main 


. .ns  nut  unlikely  that  England 
rri-is  with  France  over  that  island. 
■Oppetl  a hint,  to  whieli  the  people  of 
i M t pai«i  «ulHeient  attention.  " The 

I.  ...ill,  lira.  ,1  I nf  till? 


irrave  causes  for  public  alarm,  it  *»  ,rue  w , , 

ncrsmis  of  high  social  position,  and  others,  have  sough  , 
under  Mr  Hooley's  inspiration.  Hint  short  and  easy  road 
“t  tone  which  we  have  been  taught  to  regard  as  I c 
dream  of  tlie  idle.  Bo.  while  the  revelations  of  the 
Registrar's  Court  arc  sufliciently  instructive,  and  by  no 
means  without  their  seamy  side,  it  can  hardly  be  sard 
that  tliev  amount  to  a national  indictment.  The  giavcst 
incident  Hint  lms  come  to  light  in  this  matter,  and  that 
nviv  be  said  to  touch  tlie  community  most  nearly,  is  he 
vowed  attempt  on  Mr.  Hooley's  part  to  purchase  a dis- 
tinction which  some  good  people  had  hitherto  S'W^ 
to  lie  the  reward  of  recognized  public  serviLt , himA  o il  t 
enterprise,  or  eflieient  poIMKiil  support.  Whilst  It  is 
suhstnntiailv  true  tlmt  Hu-se  me  tire  grounds  on  wlneli, 
to  a verv  large  extent,  honors  have  been  conferred,  it  IS 
fair  to  admit  that  Hie  possession  of  great  wealth,  either 
in  personally  or  in  landed  estates,  has  also  been  all  mi- 
nortant  coiisiderlrtiou  in  the  dlslrtlmtlou  of  titles.  It 
would  lie  easy  to  give  tlie  names  of  men  u lm  in  our  time 
have  been  granted  titles  for  their  wealth  alone,  1ml  to  do 
a,1,  would  lie  invidious,  and  there  is  no  useful  purpose  to 
be  served  in  naming  individuals  whim  tin*  facts  arc  not  m 
dispute.  There  wits  a subtle  cunning  in  Lord  ton* 
11,-1, i s remark  tliat  every  eonntry  gentleman  Willi  ipiU.  ”10 


iU  UP  with  a , 1 , , . | horse’s  tare  KB  “I'-T 
impressive.  Tlie  line  made  hj  is  „f  deterniutej 

the  ground  and  tlie  man  s » ™ " *"  grts  „re  dUtrilaited 

energy,  around  winch  the  rest  ^-riiere  is  nlso  a fin 

with  an  excellent  sense  of  haiunce^  1 „pwanl>  y°“ J1 

crescendo  of  energy.  It  Jf^int  in  every 
find  III.  anticlimax;  the  supreme  P«  | , n„Iini,r'H " 
the  clinched  flst.  Thryarr  ™;  ' ,!^  method  o 

It  is  interesting  to  study  Mr.  I!  u »9culpt„r  ns  of  a 
modelling.  It  is  not  so  much  that  o )igc  dl„rou6li 

lilack-and-wliile  arlist^snggestivc  rath  aro„wl  t1" 

For  example,  on  the  hind  qt  a.  te 'sl  ade,  very 
bin  I], ere  is  au  armngeinelil  of  iigit  »»“  The”1"1 

feitive  in  its  l.rott.1  tmd  suggestive  treatn  ^ g 5rulp,,, 

illations,  on  tlie  other  hand— tlie  P"*11"  , erTeU'SS.  Tl 
would  concentrate  iris  energy-are  flat  a'  t d,e  let 

fetlocks  and  pasterns,  for  instance,  do  not  sv  g ttan 
sion  which  the  pose  of  the  horse  mustlm™^  ^ 
These  statuettes  should  he  taken  for  whaf  “ > lkler.ni« 
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" Dbah  me!  Dear  me!"  exclaimi'il  our  Uncle  Samuel 
“ I hat  a a fat  stock ing!” 

lie  lay  in  bed  on  Christmas  morning  regarding  it 
There  it  hung.  long,  fat,  and  knobby,  from  the  chimney- 
piece  around  the  big  fireplace— big  for  a modern  fire- 
place—In  our  uncle's  bedroom.  Our  uncle  has  reached  a 
lime  of  life  when  he  wakes  early  in  the  morning,  but  un- 
less there  is  special  occasion  for  hustling  lie  does  not  rise 
when  he  wakes.  Imt  lies  nl»ed  and  thinks.  For  an  hour 
he  had  been  regarding  his  stocking  with  quiet  meditation, 
without  tile  least  show'  of  eagerness  to  get  at  It.  lie  al- 
ways hangs  his  stocking  up,  and  every  year  this  ever-so- 
long.  Father  Time  or  Santa  Claus  or  some  one  has  filled  it 
overnight  with  the  year's  accumulations,  so  our  uncle  is 
pretty  well  used  to  fat  stockings,  and  they  no  longer  ex- 
cite him. 

But  this  year’s  stocking  was  fatter  than  usual.  Uncle 
Sam  lay  still  and  looked  at  it  and  sighed.  Then  he  turned 
on  his  hack  and  sighed  again. 

"Darn  it!”  said  Uncle  Sam. 

The  stocking  stirred;  a head  popped  out  of  the  top  of 
it.  There  was  a soft  soldier  lint  on  the  head.  It  looked 
at  Uncle  Sam  nnd  grunted  and  popped  hack.  But  the 
stocking  began  to  get  impatient,  and  when  our  uncle 
looked  at  it  again  there  were 
jerky  motions  visible  through 
its  texture. 

"Bless  me!”  said  Uncle 
Sam,  and  with  that  lie  got 
up  and  put  on  his  dressing- 
gown.  Then  lifting  the 
stocking  from  the  nail,  he 
took  it  by  the  toe  and  shook 
its  contents  all  out  in  a heap 
on  the  bed.  Then  lie  had  to 
smile,  for  all  that  he  was  feel- 
ing pretty  grim,  considering 
it  was  Christmas  morning, 
for  the  contents  hastened  to 
separate  themselves  from  one 
another,  just  ns  football- 
players  do  when  the  umpire 
shouts  something,  or  angle- 
worms  when  you  tip  them 
out  of  the  bait- box.  They 
scrambled  about  on  the  coun- 
terpane, sorting  out  and  grab- 
bing their  several  effects, 
which  in  most  cases  were 
military  hats  and  equipments 
which  had  been  shaken , off 
in  the  overturn.  They  were 
puppets,  a lively  lot  of  them,  and  in  a jiffy  they  had 
themselves  in  order  and  were  standing  in  a group  on  the 
uneven  surface  of  the  bed. 

" Bless  me!”  said  Uncle  Sam.  and  picked  up  the  whole 
lot  of  them  at  once  in  his  big  hands  and  set  them  down 
very  carefully  on  the  large  round  table  that  stands  in  bis 
room.  Then  he  drew  on  his  trousers  and  sat  down  and 
looked  at  them.  There  was  one  very  lively  one  in  eye- 
glasses and  a soft  hat  with  the  brim  skewered  up  at  the 
sides  in  a fantastic  sort  of  way,  and  this  one,  as  soon  as 
his  feet  found  a fair  surface,  bustled  about  like  anything 
and  had  all  the  others  up  in  a line,  with  himself  at  one 
end  of  it,  and  then  they  all  saluted  Uncle  Sam. 

"Good  morning,  dears,”  said  our  uncle,  and  they  all 
said  good-morning.  Then  the  abnormally  brisk  one  came 
forward  two  steps,  and  saluted  with  so  much  animation 
that  he  made  Uncle  Sam  grin  with  as  much  cheerfulness 
as  any  grown  man  can  feel  before  breakfast.  "Here 
we  are.  uncle,”  said  lie — "here  we  are,  wishing  you  a 
merry  Christinas  and  fetching  you  the  fruits  of  vic- 
tory.” And  then  he  smiled  so  widely  that  Uncle  Sam 
smiled  back  almost  as  cheerfully,  and  his  eyes  twinkled, 
and  picking  that  puppet  up.  lie  looked  him  over,  with 
evident  amusement  and  satisfaction,  from  the  bullet  holes 
in  his  hat  to  the  jagged  edge  of  li is  sword  and  his  spurs 
with  the  broken  rowels.  The  brisk  puppet  was  so  active 
that  his  anna  and  legs  moved  up  and  down  in  the  air 
while  our  uncle  was  looking  at  him,  which  made  the  old 
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AMMY’S  sugar-plums. 


man  chuckle.  As  soon  ns  his  feet  touched  the  table  again  ..^urelv  jny  Iie,in)  rauiv  W,„  ,„0  w - 

fie  scampered  off  to  the  end  of  the  line  and  gnwpet  >y  > faculty’  of  getting  on  with  these  brown  families.  He 

and  a particularly  spruce  and  d'gnified  puppet  n a ^ bv  them,  and  they  by  him,  and  the  more 

dial's  uniform,  and  led  lnm  forward,  followed  by  a lit  seems  - 
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°f  otllDrf  in  T“rio,,s  outlandish  costumes.  The 
spruce  puppet  saluted  our  uncle,  nnd  our  uncie  gravely 
returned  his  sa  me,  and  looked  at  him  lung  and  will,  dS 
attention.  He  did  not  pic  k him  up,  for  indeed  he  was  nut 
the  sort  Ilf  puppet  that  invited  familiarities,  hut  presently 
he  wrote  something  in  a little  hook  which  lay  near  him 
I hcii  lie  bowed  and  the  spruce  puppet  fell  hack,  and  our 
trill  lc  considered  the  little  group  Hint  had  followed  him 
1 hey  were  dark  - complexioned  folk,  not  very  big  hut 
well  put  together  and  proportioned.  Most  of  them  hail 
straight  hair,  but  among  them  were  a few  under  sized  lie- 
grnes.  One  or  two  of  them  bustled  idarut  with  some 
show  of  authority,  hut.  as  a whole,  they  seemed  an  or- 
derly and  sober-minded  group.  Ail  the  other  puppets 
were  interested  in  them,  the  spruce  puppet  regarding 
them  with  mi  air  which  Imri  in  it  something  of  paternal 
responsibility,  while  the  brisk  puppet  went  behind  them 
to  where  the  spruce  puppet  stood,  and  evidently  put 
questions  lo  him  about  them.  Uncle  Sam  picked  up  ev- 
ery man  of  them  one  by  one,  and  scrutinized  everything 
about  each  one  from  his  hair  to  his  feet,  noting  the  clothes 
that  he  wore  and  their  texture,  the  shape  of  his  head,  his 
muscles,  his  complexion,  his  hands  and  whether  they 
showed  signs  of  work,  his  weapons  when  he  had  wea- 
pons, and  his  label  when  he  had  a label.  Most  of  them 
did  have  labels,  ns  " Luzon,”  " Panay,”  “ Mindanao,” 
and  other  outlandish  names;  and  one  or  two  funny  ones, 
unlike  the  rest,  who  made  Uncle  Sam  smile  in  the  midst 
of  his  seriousness,  turned  out  to  lie  labelled  ‘ Guam.” 
On  the  outskirts  of  this  group  was  nuotlicr  little  group 
which  seemed  related  to  it,  though  not  part  of  it,  which 
was  labelled  " Hawaii,” 
and  this  lot  too  Uncle  Sam 
regarded  with  attention, 
though  not  with  the  intimate 
scrutiny  he  bestowed  on  the 
others.  Presently  he  fell 
into  so  brown  a study  over 
them  all  that  the  spruce 
puppet  shifted  his  position, 
stretched  himself  a little,  and 
turned  aside  his  head  to  hide 
a yawn,  observing  which  the 
brisk  puppet  saluted  ugaiu 
and  marched  the  whole  group 
back  to  their  place. 

Back  he  came  again  with 
another  squad,  and  fetched 
them  up  so  energetically  that 
our  uncle  was  stirred  from 
his  meditations,  and  his  eyes 
ceased  to  stare  and  began  to 
see  again.  These  too  were 
dark  men,  but  not  so  dark  as 
the  former  ones.  Neither 
were  their  clothes  so  odd,  but 
in  most  ways  they  were  more 
like  what  we  would  be  if  we 
were  puppets  and  not  real 
people.  There  were  no  great  number  of  them,  and  one  or 
two  puppets  in  generals’  uniforms,  who  marched  up  with 
them,  exchanged  cheerful  salutes  with  Uncle  Sam  and 
caused  him  to  write  down  more  names  in  his  little  book. 
One  of  this  group  the  old’  man  picked  up  and  looked  at 
his  label,  ns  if  to  make  sure,  and  rending  •‘Puerto  Rico” 
on  it,  lie  glanced  at  a cabinet  in  the  corner  in  which  many 
other  puppets  had  already  been  placed,  and  seemed  to  find 
spare  space  there  for  this  group  too. 

Then  lie  nodded  his  head,  and  this  squad  went  back, 
nnd  the  brisk  puppet  marched  up  another  group,  not  un- 
like its  predecessor,  but  larger,  more  various,  and  super- 
intended by  divers  admirals  and 
generals  nnd  captains  and  super- 
visors, variously  equipped.  In 
this  group  the  brisk  puppet  seem- 
ed to  take  the  most  iuterest  of  all, 
especially  when  a lot  more  names 
went  into  Uncle  Sam’s  book. 

Many  of  the  puppets  iu  this  group 
were  ragged  and  worn.  Most  of 
them  were  slinky  on  their  legs, 
and  some  fell  down  in  the  ranks. 

Uncle  Sain  looked  at  them  sor- 
rowfully, nnd  drummed  on  the 
table  with  liis  fingers  and  whistled 
very  low  and  thoughtfully  long 
after  the  brisk  puppet  had  march- 
ed  them  all  back.  Then  he  left 
them  there,  and  dressed  himself 
and  went  to  brenkfast. 

“Merry  Christmas,  Samuel!” 
cried  Columbia,  as  she  reached 

out  for  his  coffee-cup. 

“Merry  Christmas,  Columbia!  replied  Uncle  Sam. 

"My  goodman  seems  worn  this  morning.  Let  me  get 
his  coffee  into  him  quickly.” 

" Worn!  And  good  reason,  Columbia.  Such  a stock- 
ingful ns  I have  left  upstairs  1 All  those  new  families 
that  we’ve  got  mixed  up  with  lately  have  been  sending 
me  samples.” 

" Nice  people?”  , _ 

•‘No  doubt,  but  not  at  all  our  kind.  A good  many 
colored  families,  and  the  notion  of  more  colored  families 
makes  me  a bit  nervous.  Lots  of  brown  families— very 
nice  straight-liaired  brown  families,  dressed  mostly  in 
night  shirts,  and  with  no  more  notion  of  a ballot-box  than 
a Methodist  lias  of  incense.  AH  shades  of  brown  families, 
from  drab  to  burnt-umber,  speaking  anything  that  comes 
handy,  and  professing  all  phases  of  piety— the  Holy  Fa- 
ther’s, the  Sultan’s— all  except  ours;  fire-worshippers,  idol- 
worshippers  — every  kind,  I guess,  except  plain,  pious, 
dollar-worshipping  Protestants.  I’m  that  rattled  with  the 
various  eccentricities  of  them  that  I have  turns  of  wish- 
ing our  folks  had  just  sat  still  and  not  meddled.” 

“ Come,  come,  Sam ! Cheer  up ! \ ou  can  t expect  every - 
thin(r  to  come  right  all  at  ouce;  neither  can  you  expect 
something  for  nothing.  You  got  some  considerable  satis- 
factions this  last  year.  There’s  our  friend  Bull.  It  was 
worth  a good  deal,  really,  to  know  how  excellent  his  dis- 
position is  towards  us.”  -I  A 

••  Surely.  My  heart  really  warms  to  Bull.  I wish  I had 
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of  llietn  there  arc.  and  the  more  kinds  of  religion  they 
I'jtT0,;  n,v  the  fa,A,l|er  off  they  live,  the  better  lie  seems  to 
; , ll-  ' ou  see.  Bull  lias  webbed  feel,  ns  lit  should  have 
to  be  sure,  living  as  he  does  on  that  little  island,  whirl! 
icajiy  isn  t much  more  than  a rock  to  dive  off  of.  Of 
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course  our  folks  here  can  swim  a stroke  or  two  at  a pinch, 
but,  cracky  I some  of  those  samples  upstairs  have  come 
ten  thousand  miles!  If  we  start  an  agency  as  far  off  as 
that,  how  ever  shall  I have  the  face  to  meet  my  old  friend 
James  Monroe?  You  remember  how  set  James  was  against 
letting  outsiders  stake  out  claims  iu  our  neighborhood,  for 
fear  they’d  involve  us  in  their  quarrels.  What  he'd  say 
to  our  being  interested  in  these  brown  people  who  live 
in  a regular  nest  of  jealous  neighbors  I’m  sure  I don’t 
know.” 

" But  Bull  lias  agencies  out  there,  Sam.” 

"Oh  yes,  Bull  lias;  but  Bull’s  Bull.  He’s  got  to  have 
’em.  That’s  his  business.  I tell  you  I wish,  more’n  half 
the  time,  that  after  our  boy  George  had  done  liis  job  he’d 
cut  for  home.  But,  after  all,  running’s  not  much  in 
George’s  line,  and  it’s  a long  ways,  and  I’m  not  sure  that 
George,  blown  as  he  was,  had  the  wind  and  the  legs 
for  it.”  6 

"It’s  been  a good  season  for  some  of  our  boys, 
Sam.” 

"Oh  yes.  I’m  proud  of  the  boys.” 

“ There’s  Theodore.  Since  he  ran  up  the  hill  that  time 
and  got  so  much  credit  lie’s  been  just  bursting  with  ener- 
gy, and  over  in  Manhattan  and  thereabouts  they  think 
there’s  nothing  too  good  for  him.  I believe  that  if  he 
lives  to  really  grow  up  he’ll  he  one  of  the  handiest  men 
in  the  family,  Sam;  and,  really,  lie’s  older  now  than  lever 
supposed  he’d  get  to  be.” 

"Oh  yes,  Columbia,  Theodore’s  a good  lad,  and  if  he 
only  keeps  liis  wheels  on  his  feet  lie's  bound  to  skim 
along.” 

“And  William  Sampson,  Sam,  nnd  all  those  fine  fel- 
lows with  him.  and  plucky  little  Joe,  nnd  dozens  and 
scores  and  hundreds  of  others,  hundreds  and  thousands 
of  others, -and  more  and  more  and  more  behind  them. 
Nobody  knew  wlmt  a family  we  had  before  we  had  this 
trouble,  and  the  neighbors  have  never  been  so  polite 
to  me  ns  they  have  been  of  late.  I tell  you,  Sam, 
there’s  been  a lot  of  good,  and  if  some  of  wliat  comes 
with  it  looks  like  evil,  you’d  better  just  harden  your 
heart  and  gulp  it  down.  I haven’t  fed  pie  into  you 
all  these  years  without  learning  something  about  the 
strength  of  your  digestion.  And  as  for  .Tames  Mon- 
roe, you  can  explain  to  James 
that  circumstances  alter  cases, 
and  that  when  a man  takes 
hold  he  can't  always  let  go 
just  when  it  happens  to  suit 
him.  ” 

"There’s  no  logic  to  you.  Co- 
lumbia. You  talk,  like  every 
woman  who  is  really  valuable, 
not  as  you  think,  but  as  you  hap- 
pen to  feel.  You  know  as  well 
as  I how  much  it  is  due  to  your 
sentimentalism  that  we  ever  got 
into  this  mess.  What  did  my 
old  friend  Marquis  Lafayette  use 
lo  tell  me?  ‘When  you  find 
yourself  in  a scrape,  Sam,  says 
he,  ‘cherchez  la  femme.’  That’s 
you,  Columbia!  You  work  like 
a mechanical  toy.  Touch  your 
heart,  and  you  shut  your  eyes. 
I tell  you  those  brown  families 
live  ten  thousand  miles  off,  in  a 
climate  that  makes  our  folks 
sick.” 

“And  if  you  let  them  alone, 
Sam.  wliat  then?” 

"There’ll  be  the  mischief  to 
pay,  I suppose,  until  some  one  of 
the  neighbors  steps  in  and  stops 
it.  And  like  enough  the  neigh- 
f/i*i  | bors  will  fight  to  settle  as  lo 

J9 )!  | ooe  of  tl,cm  sl,al1  stcP 

"And  how  will  that  suit  you, 
pit  a or.  Sam? 

"Just  there’s  the  trouble,  Co- 
lumbia.” 

“My  poor  old  Sam!  That’s  one  trouble  at  least  that 
lie  will  never  suffer  from.  More  coffee,  grumbler?  No! 
Then  I’d  hurry  up  stairs.  There’s  a rumpus  there,  and  I 
judge  the  samples  have  got  to  fighting.” 

E.  S.  Martin. 
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"Lwmind,  the  strange  beauty  ol  plainly  show  n 

Herce  flash  of  his  *«**?££? * jtongii.  M Salcza . s 
ns  Romeo,  Don  hundred  French  ones  in  size, 

voice  is  one  among  a b unc ■ o{  inton.vtlon  ami  »ol- 
sweetness,  in  steadiness,  in  pu  y of  usage  that 

w in  tile  pu*10""® X .not  to  Italy,  but  to 
have  grown  mole  ant  d'hese  traits  are  often  ill  1(,P", 
Gallic  lands  and  training.  , puris.  Often  compared 
seated  by  other  men  singers  from  r.in  ^ r(,a]ly  allva„ct,s 
with  Capoul— m »«“'  (,  '.!lrs  ago.  Snltza  is  more  the 

on  that  favonteof  t«en  y ^5  a,nipanini  was  circa 

tenor  to  rccnll  Iia  ■ ^jr  Mnplesou  did  h,m  ,(*rae' 
1878-8,  before  overwork!*.  Pon,inates  the  stage, 

dilcss  injury.  »-  ' "'‘if  ll0UBe  from  parquet  to  am- 
evenly  and  nchly;  t ffl  *'  Ca„,puniui,  or  as  does  that 
nliillieatre,  as  did  the  T0,“  . ja  Uie  C11SL.  spne  of  ti  e 
of  M.  Jean  de  Reszkc  neither  a particularly  mobile 
fact  that  M.  Saleza  sh'  ws  n™^  P,ivorcc  {r0,n  stage 
countenance  like  Van  Djcks.  n 1(  m|[.  But  Salezas 


lOH  ANN  A GADSKI, 

Soprano,  of  “The  Charles  A.  EUi.  Opera  O-mpan,,"  P*' 

Copyrluhl,  1899,  by  A-  Dnl*ml- 


evem>  \ 

nliillieatre,  as  dirt  l... 

Iff  M.  Jean  de  Reszkc 

fact  that  M.  8fle“  „ nV'ck’B "nor  a divorc~  ■. 

countenance  like  Van  Djch  s.  ^ ^ Bnt  8ulc„8 
conventions  such  as  does -K  movements  arc 

lithe  nervosity  of  ninv  ent pdm*  jnrariably  effective 
t.o  be  made),  his  l'osra  <,h  a f„U-blooded  youth  in  nl 
the  buoyant  suggestion  of  vm  wHb  touci,  of  real 

that  he  docs,  cve> l v .hen  it  Sllch  a singer  is 

gauchterit,  arc  traits  tl  ■ exploited  by  an  opera 

that  rarest  ""“‘“^^'“"gTcnor  without  the  faulty  tricks 
manager— a versatile  y g , storm  the  coldest 

of  the  French  school,  wl.o  s 1ml II  ca  r>  / . rl9  that  ,t 
patronage  of  a »«««"  M. 

knows  almost  as  well  as  b practically  unqualified, 
Salezas  success  lieie  has  I tj  ,,im  is  already 

and  Mr.  Gnu.  a 1887.  He  was 

blessed.  He  is  sllll  a } g A j 1888  He  has  been  of 

a Paris  Conservatory  gtnduate  , ..  , 1!ni  d ~ 

vnene  since  the  hour  of  his  debut  in  IK 


a Paris  Conservatory  graeiuaic  Ba)0,g  ..  j e j{(>i  d'Ys,’’  r'Afriraine”  “H  Trnvatore”  ("  Lc  Tim 

vogue  since  the  hour  of  li  bythe-bye,  lie  alleruated  guenots,  L ,.  j Mascot  tc”  and  "FraDiavoln 

at  the  Opera  Comique  The  1^  he  J . vere ")  are  re mved  by  La  « jn  ^ Fnlncisc0,  who 

with  M.  Gilbert,  another  super  or  r company  in  It  is  worth  while  to  not  such  a taxing  work 

i star  dependence  of  Hr.  Charley  larg  there  is  a ^"TJgiu  von  Saha ” was  given  last 


ALBERT  8ALKZA, 

Tenor,  or  “ The  Maurice  Gran  Opera  Company. 

Copyright,  1858,  by  A.  Dupont. 

Tl  Trovatore  ”j(“  Le  Trou- 
liere 


New  Orleans. 


AUT  makes  the  world’s  f^'christ^^^S; 

Us  gifts  are  not  resulted  to.  ^hnstmat™  of 

any  more  than  is  musical  ^ >n(1  joyous  Mag- 

Thc  Holiday  nifleat.  Kicli  and  fruitful  mdeed  m 
eonseienceand^^^ 

of  opera  at  the  Metmpo  £ “^SJjily  could 
have  other  lhan  .?;”p  AUcast  three  or  four  of  these  tom 

and  its  lasting  welfaie  AUeast  tnre  (ubbed  off 

ics — in  certain  rasta, non  queries  llnmlslakable 

much  longer.  Fo  ,g  0;p'(:e  as  merely  a recoreling 

angel16  My  du™  £ hi«Vovical  one  toward  what 

Miranda  alls  " a tale  to  cure  deafness. 

Says  Byron,  cynically,  if  with  much  perception, 

The  devil  hath  not,  in  nil  hi.  quiver's  choice. 

An  arrow  for  the  heart  like  a sweet  imee. 

Svmmetricnl,  and  full  of  a beauty  of  vocalism  that 
,.n  Zv  seek  New  York  this  winter  to  relish,  have 

=■  «•'  i|g 


may  expcci  me  1,1  i,,v  “ , ,,  ° 

Albert  8nl«n.  c\m\n  to  be  as  glitierinz  to  tlie  end.  Bin 
even  in  noting  here  the  Juliette  of  a M“"“  ' ,p  a 


([el  I in  the  Violetta 
of6” 8embrichBit1'isConllMr  Albert  Sideza’s  tenor  that  the 
in  tensest  interest  of  the  city  has  been  centred  since 
lids  admiralde  French  artist  appeared  in  Gounod  s Ro- 
o et  Juliette.”  T am  sorry  that  M.  Saleza  is  not  likely 
to  have  a chance  this  season  to  show  himself  to  Ne  ■ 
Yorkers  in  three  or  four  of  the  impersonations  Unit  best 


ALBERT  ALVAREZ, 

Tcuor,  of  “The  Charles  A.  Ellis  Opera  Company,”  Philadelphia. 


KIKH  AKI)  DE  RE^ZKE, 
e Ba»*is  ol  “The  Maurice  Grim  Opel 


By  the-bye,  let  us  not  fancy  that  we  are  having  all  the  r[cb  ^-yn. 

good  and  interesting  opera  to  ourselves,  even  if  M '•«  . hj  f 

Napoleonic  policy  is  setting  before  us  the  most  majestic 
names.  Three  or  four  other  social  cen- 
Pimffiihia  ires  are  active  this  year,  not  only  m sym- 
Hew  Orleans’,  plionic  concerts,  but  in  superior  operatic 
Slid  ssn  rewards  for  all  the  virtuous.  Almost  si- 
Frnucisco.  multaneously  with  the  inauguration  of  our 
own  operatic  week,  both  New  Orleans  and  Philadelphia 
have  started  upon  their  seasons,  which  are  of  a strength 
unusual.  In  Philadelphia,  it  will  he  remembered  Mr. 

Charles  A.  Ellis  is  the  supreme  impresario.  There  now 
exists,  however,  a line  treaty  of  reciprocity  between  him 
and  Mr  Grau  lliat  makes  their  singers  interchangeable 
between  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  almost  without  ex- 
ception. The  first  Philadelphia  performance  was  ■ F ans 
sung  in  French.  In  "Faust”  Madame  Melba  was  the 
Marguerite,  and  the  FhtrtfwnsM.  Bonnard,  a French  tenor, 
who  made  a considerable  impression.  Mesdames  Tet nina 
and  Gadski.  and  Messrs.  Pandolfim  (a  rather  superior 
Italian  tenor  lately  heard  here  in  concert),  Andreas  l»i PP' **'. 

Albert  Alvarez,  and  Ernest  Kraus  are  only  a fraction  of 
Mr  Ellis’s  large  troupe.  Alvarez  is  another  signal  y im- 
nurtant  loan  from  the  Paris  Opera,  where  he  has  a heavy 
responsibility  in  the  heroic  and  lyric  routine.  M.  Alvarez  s 
best  part  is  his  Sainton,  in  Saint-Sal'ns s “Samson  ana 
Delilah,”  and  while  his  voice  shows  wear,  it  is  resonant, 
large,  and  dramatic  in  timbre.  Madame  Terniua  has  been 
briefly  heard  here,  and,  like  Madame  Gadski,  is,  in  German 
opera,  of  first  rank.  As  for  that  fair  and  far-away  French 
city  of  the  South,  New  Orleans,  ever  an  aristocratic  as 
well  as  old  home  of  French  opera  in  this  country  (the 
only  one  where  a municipal  support  ever  has  been  given 
to  it),  Mr.  Charley,  the  present  manager  of  the  opera,  has 
a tine  company  and  a large  subscription.  1 1 is  forces  in- 
clude Mesdames  Fierens.  Dalzen,  Phillips,  Berges,  Savine, 
and  Pou set.  and  the  Messrs.  Gibert  (whom  I recall  in 
••  Le  Hoi  d'Ys.''  Paris,  years  ngo  us  an  excellent  young  art- 
ist), Gaidan.  Godefroy,  Gauthier,  and  Darnead.  Madame 
Fierens  lias  pleased  the  New  Orleans  public  as  Valentine. 

The  size  of  the  New  Orleans  Opera  House  admits  of  both 


as  Goldmark’s  “ Die  Ivomgi 
month  with  general  local  praise. 

If  I am  speaking  °*  oper“ -”1  “tip, .Amerfc  sii°TSre 
that  the  Castle  Sqifare  Compa  T’puccini  s ..La  Boldine1' 
i„  this  city,  is  now  «trry  g with  noteworthy  musical 

jsssl  =KS-«r?Ss S3 

*■  Ln' Huhen'e."  of  Rie^cit y ^ riD«s  Fifth 

Avenue  know  that  excellcnt  ^rak  balls!  Cerisin- 

heard  so  far  westward  of  A.  li me  s ma  w a slal? 

ly  Eighth  Avenue  mat  unaware  ; _ 15ol].,nlo » is  ev, 

of  musical  grace  than  Uno*  HiVh  ^ ,illc  Miss  Knox 
t their  best  in  this  dsf- 

ficult  score. 

Wars  and  conquests  and .the ^filven 

do  not  always  do  their  duty  »sm  hi»  overwhelm 

if  Handels  noble  pe.tmgen  jj*,^  and  B eethot^ 

Mr.  Hamropcli's  Heroic”  Symphony  *r?“  some 

“Mnnila’  t>u*  tpe  splendid  first  peifoin)  i 

„;7:Te  Deiim  Zk  by  to  Oratorio ^SOTiely  at 
Carnegie  Hal.  put  6r ^^amrosi 

pressive.  Mr.  Damrosch  is  not  a strong  me  l . 
the  dinnity  of  this  sumptuous  choral  work  ^lt.“c“clus» 
tie  felt.  Tlie  finest  numbers  are  perhaps  the 
and  " Thou  art  the  King  of  Glory,  O Chnst  and  the 
lifting,  imposing  conclusion-at  whmh  the  andr  ^ 
by  a common  and  due  impulse.  M . * ^ork.that 

stood  to  have  given  up  most  of  hla ,c.° ’“1  . ™B  resolve,  be 
he  may  compose.  If  this,  the  first  fi  t ^ 

the  predecessor  of  others  so  fair ' ^ , Emma  .Inch, 
part.  The  quartet  of  van  Yorx 

Gertrude  Mi, 

® E.  iHF.KA.L’S  STEVU.SOK. 


LUIGI  NANC1NELL1,  empinj- 

jdur.tnr,  of  “The  Maurice  Grail 
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Ji«*|>h  Sheehan 


( RuoVoi.  (Akndvrv).  (Rudolph).  ‘(Mildy'’'''' 

CONCLUDING  SCENE  OK  ACT  H.  OK  PUCCINI'S  OKEKA  -LA  BOHKME,"  AT  THE  AMERICAN  THEATRE,  NEW  YORK. 


““J?  ‘!'nn.  “dequateiy  staged  and  ncted.  Forquite  a wfcile  gentleman  will  eavesdrop  if  he  gels  the  chance  and  to  be 
now  we  Ijave  all  laughed  with  all  our  hearts,  and  any  sure,  he  docs.  All  the  people  in  the  play  are  obtrusivelv 

happTe8ufu1eLynonWthe°b^:k  ““  brigl“CSt  <“J‘i  J,sl:io"“1’le-  Jhey  t»lk  «lMy  of  a hotel  called  The  AVaf- 

uappiest  iittie  ooy  on  tlje  block.  dorf;  they  bike  runaway  lunches  at  a confectioner's 


Once  upon  a time,  so  long  ago  that  nobody  now  alive 
remembers  it.  there  lived  a Little  Boy  who  knew  how  to 
have  fun  in  his  own  back  yard.  He  made  mud  pies,  and 
The  Gifts  of  ma(,e  ,)elieve  ,ie  ate  ,I,C1T1  and  liked  them. 
s.hii tn  ciaus.  He  f°lded  a leaf  from  his  daddy’s  morning 
paper  and  made  a hat  that  he  thought  a9 
nne  as  any  soldier  ever  wore.  He  whittled  a sword  out 
of  a lath,  and  with  it  slew  dragons  in  the  hen-coop.  lie 
stole  the  cook's  broom,  and  in"  a jiffy  the  handle  was  a 
horse  that  galloped  him  round  and  round  the  back  yard. 
Altogether  he  learned  how  to  do  so  many  things,  and  to 
have  so  much  fun  with  them,  that  there  wasn’t  a boy  on 
the  block  that  was  as  bright,  or  had  as  happy  a laugh. 
’V  hen  Christmas  came,  his  father  said,  “Little  Boy  has 
such  a good  time  with  his  broomstick  that  I think  I’ll 
give  him  a real  hobby-horse.”  His  mother  gave  him  a 
soldier  suit  and  hat.  His  uncle  gave  him  a little  tin 
sword, and  a gun  that  shot  pellets.  His  aunt,  who  couldn’t 
bear  to  sec  his  hands  dirty,  gave  him  a real  mince  pie. 
For  a week  Little  Boy  thought  he  was  the  happiest  boy 
nlive,  and  he  laughed  as  he  had  never  laughed  before. 
But  lie  broke  his  sword  die  very  first  day.  He  pranced 
about  the  from  street  in  his  new  soldier  clothes  until  his 
mother  had  to  call  him  home  and  keep  him  there.  Then, 
with  his  gun,  he  shot  the  neighbors’  cats  on  the  back 
fences,  until  the  gun  had  to  be  taken  away.  Finally  he 
got  terribly  tired  of  riding  a horse  in  the  nursery,  that 
never  took  him  anywhere.  I forgot  to  say  that  the  mince 
pie  made  him  positively  sick.  At  die  end  of  a fortnight 
lie  had  lost  his  happy  laugh;  and  one  day  his  mother,  to 
get,  rid  of  him,  said,  “ Why  don’t  you  go  out  and  play 
with  your  old  things  in  the  back  yard?”  She  was  very 
much  surprised  to  fiud  that  lie  didn’t  care  for  them  any 
more.  To  this  day  nobody  knows  why  his  free  and 
hearty  laugh  has  gone,  and  why  lie  has  become  such  a 
stupid,  dissatisfied  boy. 

In  no  previous  season  have  the  American  theatres  re- 
ceived such  a wealth  of  Christmas  gifts  from  abroad  as 
in  the  season  that  is  now  at  its  height.  The  most  suc- 
cessful German  farce  of  last  year,  “ Im 
Wcissen  Ross ’I,”  is  excellently  presented 
at  the  Irving  Place  Theatre.  The  most  fla- 
grant Parisian  obscenity  lias  passed  its  hundredth  night  at 
a Tenderloin  theatre.  The  merriest  French  farce,  Bisson’s 
“On  and  Off,"  is  running  indefinite!}' at  the  Madison  Square. 
The  most  praised  comedy,  Luvcdan's  “Catherine  ’’has out- 
run our  wildest  hopes  at  the  Garrick.  “ Cyrano  de  Ber- 
gerac” is  poking  his  nose  into  every  town  in  this  broad  land 
of  ours.  As  for  English,  the  two  leading  melodramas, 
“Sporting  Life”  and  “The  Christian,”  are  still  dazzling 
the  multitude;  and  comedies  from  the  two  leading  dram- 
atists, Henry  Arthur  Jones’s  (or  Oscar' Wilde’s)  ‘ 4 The 
Liars,”  and  Arthur  W.  Pinero’s  “ Trelawny  of  the  Wells,” 
have  an  indefinite  grip  on  the  Empire  and  the  Lyceum 
respectively.  Moreover,  all  these  gifts  from  over  sea  arc 


In  one  way  perhaps  we  are.  We  know  how  to  ap- 
preciate the  (jemiithlichkeit  of  “ Im  Weissen  ROss’l.”  We 
gorge  the  spicy  Parisian  obscenity  as  if  it  were  a New 
The  American  K"S,and  »>ince  P'8-  We  applaud  iLe  skill 
Cosmopolite  8n(1  Terve  °f  “ On  and  Off”;  we  grasp  the 
intimately  Gallic  motive  of  “Catherine.” 
To  hear  us  rave  over  ” Cyrano  ” one  would  think  we  knew 
something  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet.  Though  essen- 
tially not  a sporting  nation,  we  enjoy  the  whiff  of  the 
stable  in  “ Sporting  Life, ” and  Heaven  only  knows  what 
worse  thing  it  is  we  like  in  “The  Christian.”  We  are  up 
to  date  with  the  atmosphere  of  fast  English  society  in 


, . runaway  lunches  at  a confectioner’s 

named  Maillard,  and  relate  what  they  ate  with  the  unre- 
lenting exactitude  of  a menu,  even  adding  how  much 
they  paid  for  it  all;  and  they  bet  boxes  of  something 
caller!  Huyler’s,  with  an  air  of  savoir-faire.  To  clnp  the 
anticlimax,  they  allude  to  Hoboken  as  the  acme  of  vul- 
garity and  pretentiousness.  The  citizens  of  Hoboken  have 
seldom  had  greater  cause  to  complain.  To  anyone  who 
did  not  know  their  city  it  must  seem  self  evident  that  the 
people  of  the  play  all  hailed  from  there,  and  were  strug- 
gling to  conceal  the  fact.  It  is  almost  a public  duty  to 
protest  that  in  no  part  of  any  country  could  so  many 
men  and  women  be  found  who  are  so  ill  born  anti  ill 
bred.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  play  makes  so  great,  a 


“The  Liars,”  and  we  know  enough  of  the  Leech  girl  and  virtue  of  dealing  with  American  life,  perhaps  we  all  have 
her  crinolines  to  be  touch  for  touch  with  “ Trelawny.”  In  a grievance.  The  long  and  short  of  it  is,  w'e  have  had  so 
a word,  I doubt  if  there  is  another  public  anywhere  that 
would  receive  the  intellectual  wares  of  all  nations  with 
such  undiscriminating  discrimination. 


Hire  Fabulii 


Undoubtedly  clever  as  all  this  is,  there  is  something 
that  it  is  emphatically  not.  The  one  thing  we  Americans 
can’t  fiud  on  our  stage  is  our  own  minds  and  hearts. 

We  may  like  to  gorge  ourselves  with  the 
is  UArtr  French  p&te  that  so  delights  theTenderloiu, 
but  in  the  end  it  will  make  us  sick  in  a way 
that  the  home-made  pie  never  can.  It  may  be  a lot  of  fun 
to  strut  with  Cyrano  in  a soldier  suit  from  France,  but  that 
is  not  the  w'ay  we  learned  to  fight  at  Bunker  Hill  and  at 
San  Juan.  If  the  drama  has  any  real  use  it  is  to  give  a 
fitting  and  a lasting  form  to  all  the  best  things  we  feel.  By 
doing  so  it  rouses  in  us  the  sense  of  what  we  are  and  what 
we  are  good  for,  and  makes  that  sense  a power.  We  are 
still  having  no  end  of  a good  time  with  our  Christmas 
gifts,  but  by -and -by  the  Goddess  of  Liberty  will  grow 
tired  of  it  all,  and  ask  us  why  we  don’t  run  out  into  our 
own  back  yard  and  play  with  our  mud  pies  and  lath 
swords. 

Meantime  we  have  learned  that  our  hack  yard  is  only 
a hack  yard.  After  seeing  “ Cyrano."  who  would  go  to 
“The  Maine  Avenged. ”or  to  “ Red,  White,  and  Blue”? 

Who  cares  for  “ Uncle  Dick, ’’even  though 
M^enTrorn  oar  Hr.  Smith  Russell  did  bring  a beam  of 
ovvn^Bac k Yurd  good  American  sunshine  into  its  dreary 
void?  Mr.  Augustus  Thomas’s  “ The  Med- 
dler,” even  with  Mr.  Stuart  Robson  to  make  it  live,  lacks 
the  scenic  aptitude  we  find  in  “The  Liars”  and  “Tre- 
lawny.”  Of  all  the  new  plays  of  the  season,  thus  far. 
Miss  Irwin’s  “ Kate  Kip,  Buyer”  has  most  of  the  spirit  of 
American  life.  Let  us  get  all  the  satisfaction  we  can  out 
of  that! 

Our  latest  hope  was  Mr.  E.  W.  Preshury’s  “Worth  a 
Million.”  with  which  Mr.  William  H.  Crane  opened  at  t lie 
Knickerbocker.  The  play  has  died  almost  without  a strug- 
gle. but,  because  of  its  obvious  effort  to  be  artistically 
American,  it  is  worth  while  to  find  out  why  it  failed. 
The  alleged  amusement  in  the  play  is  caused  in  part  by 
the  fact  that  an  alleged  lady  lias  induced  a man  to  pro- 
pose marriage  to  her,  in  cold  blood,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  an  alleged  gentleman,  whom  she  loves,  to  the 
point  of  proposing  himself.  She  assumes  that  the  alleged 


many  new  toys  to  play  with  that  our  own  poor  things 
are  a bore. 

It  would  be  easy  to  pull  a long  face  over  all  this.  Per- 
haps it  would  not  be  quite  just.  After  all,  Santa  Claus, 
like  most  saintly  and  reverend  parties,  is,  in  the  main,  to 
. be  trusted.  Little  Boy  would  have  learned 
1 Sanu  Clan*.  himself  in  the  course  of  years  that  a 
mud  pie  is  a mud  pie,  and  a broomstick  a 
broomstick.  Perhaps  Santa  Claus  knew  all  the  time  that 
a hobby-horse  is  the  shortest  cut  from  a broomstick  to 
a Pegasus.  In  the  end  we  shall  learn  that  a French  ob- 
scenity makes  us  sick,  and  that  Gascon  “ Jangwidges  ” and 
a Gascon  soldier  suit  have  very  little  to  do  with  the  way 
we  speak  and  fight.  On  the  oilier  hand,  the  lessons  they 
have  taught  us  in  the  mechanics  and  the  literary  capa- 
bilities of  the  drama  are  likely  to  endure.  At  least,,  peo- 
ple of  our  race  have  frequently  been  indebted  to  Latin 
races  for  n hint  as  to  some  new  way  of  amusing  ourselves. 
It  lias  been  gravely  argued  that  in  all  the  great  eras  in 
English  literature  the  impulse  has  come  from  without; 
ana  it  does  seem  ns  if  the  Anglo-Saxon  temperament 
had  to  be  thoroughly  galvanized  before  it  wakes  up 
to  the  fact  that  about  the  most  interesting  things  in  this 
very  interesting  world  are  poems  and  pictures  and  plays. 
Chaucer  took  most  of  his  stories,  much  of  his  versifica- 
tion, and  perhaps  all  of  his  literary  inspiration  from 
French,  Italian,  and  classical  sources.  Shakspere  bor- 
rowed most  of  his  plots  and  much  of  his  manner  directly, 
or  indirectly,  from  the  Continent.  The  lines  in  which 
Portia  describes  an  English  gentleman  are  suggestive  on 
this  point:  “ How  oddly  he  is  suited!  I think  he  bought, 
his  doublet  in  Italy,  bis  round  hose  in  France,  his  bonnet 
in  Germany,  and  his  behavior  everywhere.”  The  Eliza- 
bethan poet  was  of  a piece  with  the  Elizabethan  gentle- 
man. Perhaps  we  Americans  should  be  glad  we  have  the 
cosmopolitanism  of  our  very  worthy  ancestors.  So  wake 
up,  you  playwrights,  and  let  u«  forget  our  mud  pies  and  put 
off  our  soldier  clothes.  These  foreign  playthings  are  nil 
well  enough  for  a while,  but  we  must  grow'  up  suffi- 
ciently to  write  and  to  enjoy  the  kind  of  plays  that  come 
home  to  us.  Such  plays  are  more  fun  and  last  longer 
than  almost  anything  else  in  this  bustling  world,  and 
when  they  come  laughing  dow'n  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration they  hold  a nation  together  in  a way  nothing  else 
can.  John  Cohbim. 
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A SPANISH  MONEY-JAR 

* Cbr‘8tm«s  StorB  of  Santiago. 

“V  hezekiah  butter  WORTH. 
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ns  lit  the  English 
consulate  at  Santi- 
ago rie  Cuba,  where 
might  be  gathered 
tales  that  would 
have  saved  the 
head  of  the  lovely 
vizier’s  daughter  of 

Arabian  romance,  the  enchanting  Scheherazade.  Such 
plac.s  are  the  Southern  consulates,  where  float  the  lazy 
clouds  of  light  cigars  in  palm -cooled  air,  with  the  blue 
sea  rolling  before  them,  and  the  still  sky  burning  above. 
Such  used  to  be  the  English  consulate  of  the  “City  of 
C'til*a,  as  the  ancient  collection  of  houses  on  the  yellow 
mountain-side  under  the  protection  of  St.  James  (Santiago) 
was  culled. 

Some  chance  remarks  made  on  a balcony  of  the  consu- 
lar office,  by  the  vice consul  to  a manager  of  the  ('nine 
(copper)  mines,  were  my  first  introduction  to  the  strange 
story  that  I have  to  tell.  Sitting  in  the  cool,  and  looking 
listlessly  down  on  the  water-bright  harbor — a bowl  in  the 
mountain,  as  it  were — this  consular  agent  said: 

"1  have  often  been  sent  by  the  consul  to  lake  charge  of 
the  effects  of  the  dying.  This  is  one  of  the  curious  du- 
ties of  the  consulate.  The  wishes  of  a dying  man  are 
sacred.  To  fulfil  them  is  to  be  blessed,  led,  and  prospered. 
I"  ignore  them  i-  to  lose  the  right  direction  of  life!” 

He  spoke  the  words  absently,  as  though  lie  thought  he 
was  overheard  by  some  spirit  in  the  air. 

The  die  amy  remark  started  me  on  a new  train  of 
thought.  1 leaned  forward  and  said, 

“ Mr.  Masculine,  do  the  dead  know?" 

“Know?  Yes  I am  not  a spiritualist,  but  I believe 
that  those  whom  we  help  here  come  buck  and  help  us  in 
the  visions  of  a larger  life.  I am  not  u Catholic,  but  I 
have  come  to  thiuk  that  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Com- 
munion of  Saints  as  applied  to  souls  that  are  invisible  is 
founded  on  eternal  truth.  The  dead  do  know,  and  they 
give  right  and  holy  direction  to  the  lives  of  those  who 
once  helped  them  iu  their  need.  I could  tell  you  tales.” 

“Sefior  Masculine,  I have  always  thought  that  vice- 
consuls  were  engaged  only  in  commercial  things.  I never 


saw  before  what  an  opportunity  is  given  them  for  the 
study  of  spiritual  mysteries,  and  I am  glad  to  find  that 
your  experiences  have  led  you  to  such  cheerful  views  of 
the  future,  and  to  the  kinship  of  departed  souls,  if  such 
there  be.  to  the  living.  Tell  me  some  story  of  your  con- 
sular life  that  has  led  3 011  to  your  present  views.” 

“Have  you  beon  listening  to  what  is  going  on  in  the 
street?” 

I had  not.  He  referred  to  a religious  procession— a 
common  thing.  Bells  were  beating  the  breathless  air.  A 
band  of  music  was  playing  some  far-away  Andalusian  air. 
It  was  surrounded  by  a moving  crowd  of  negroes  and 
peons.  Then  came  military  officers  glittering  in  insignia, 
holding  their  hats  in  one  hand  and  candles  in  the  other; 
the  Governor-General  followed,  glittering  with  the  regalia 
of  his  office,  a man  of  gold.  Then  the  city  council,  and 
after  them  white-robed  priests,  and  a gorgeous  catafalque 
borne  on  the  shoulders  of  negroes,  on  which  was  a jew- 
elled image  of  the  Virgin. 

As  the  image  passed  under  our  eyes  like  a vision,  Mr. 
Masculine  said: 

“That  is  the  Virgin  of  Charity.  Her  shrine  is  at  the 
village  of  Cobrc,  near  the  copper -mines,  some  twelve 
miles  from  here.  The  value  of  the  offerings  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Virgin  of  Charity  amounted  to  $30,000  in  a single 
year.” 

He  then  told  me  the  legend  of  this  image — a wonder 
which  was  found  drifting  upon  the  sea. 

“ Do  you  believe  the  legend,  sefior?”  I asked. 

No.” 

Do  you  believe  in  making  offerings  to  such  a shrine?” 

“ Ah.  my  friend,  I am  not  so  clear  there.  Sacrifices  of 
faith  lift  the  soul  into  spiritual  light.  Let  me  tell  you  the 
tale  of  an  offering  that  was  made  to  that  shrine  by  a young 
Englishman  who  did  not  believe  the  legend  of  the  Virgin  of 
the  sea.  It  is  a Christmas  story.  Christmas  is  a joy  here; 
the  world  all  seems  to  be  born  again  when  the  bells  of  the 
cathedral  are  echoed  from  the  mountain -side.  It  is  a 
story  that  will  illustrate  what  I mean  when  I say  that  the 
wishes  of  the  dead  are  sacred,  and  that  in  fulfilling  them 
we  bring  favorable  influences  into  our  lives— wings,  white 
wings— augels’  wings.  Did  you  never  read  in  the  ancient 


Scliptures  how  that  one  prayed  that ‘untrE-io’ 

encompass  him  like  a wall  ’?  v™,  g,  ? wioga might 
Cities  but  I mind  he.  H T think  m0  ™l»r- 
mind  that  they  do  ” y d°' ,ny  A,n™«m  friend-I 

never  played, “nd  XuleV^h  T"6  °?rd8  >‘e 

never  drank.  His  life  folio  fr?.n!  which  11  e 

Church  of  England  and  h id  l ,?  'C  bc®t.ln»l"il™s  of  the 
any  set  forms  ' lwd  becoule  sP'ri>ua]ized  beyond 

No|  ZStorT’  866  * Spanish  money-iai  f"  be  began. 

necks jLawnterlL0f  ThL''Jtl‘  ro,lnd  bowls  “,1  lo»g 

pose  at  burying  nCy.™^  Were  on<*  U5«>  ‘he  pj. 
He  added  : 

and  biuS^mchurct  h “•le1tlr  of  tl,e  Plmitcs 

The  peons  buried  tT,em ffir  s“Zlln  H P'Ui°8 

ifssssss 

h'is’wcn'kness.  “n!^  ^ 

P™/  P'-oud  family.  He  turned  naturalist  „ 

tegan1oeSle,,T?*ef 

negau  to  tremble.  The  whole  city  trembled  as  if  shaken 
BIOnt:  ?ust  clou,b>  rose  from  the  nmnu- 
n rn  1 J1* P'*01',  g"-'W  ‘lal'k-  a"rt  Ml  (loiYll  Pen- 

o !fd  "d°  d'1' streets,  drying  1 Terremoto ! lern-mnto'’ 
(the  earthquake),  I hey  fell  on  their  knees  in  the  squares 
and  cried  for  mercy  lo  the  heavens.  The  whole  city  seemed 
to  crumble,  and  the  walls  to  dissolve  into  the  eariii 
foil  A “’under  of  churches  in  the  province  of  Ba’ntingo 
fell,  mid  the  adohelike  wails  that  encompassed  them  lay 
scattered  around  the  ruined  towers.  The  priests  left  their 
nkl  "inces,  and  soon  after  the  disaster  it  began  to  be  whis- 
peted  about  m Santiago  that  one  might  gain  a fortune  bv 

r^^„stUe  "‘°“eyju,s  bu™d 

Marlowe  beard  Ihc  exciting  suggestion,  and  the 
f£r}ll.of»"  lulTcuiurer  tilled  bis  soul.  He  ihouglit  of 
little  but  money-jars.  h 

i.  “ ™°ld!  s",d  !1  i*e  said  ,t0  mc  0I1C  day.  ' I must  have 
it.  rimt  is  what  I came  here  for.  I must  have  it  to  re- 
deem my  lost  reputation,  consul!’  He  added-  -bet  me 
make  a journey  with  you  to  the  coffee  farms.  There  are 
orchids  there  that  I wish  to  see.  There  are  trees  there 
that  grow  around  trees.  There  are  trees  that  grow  on 
trees,  and  suck  their  sap  like  as  sin  eats  up  the  soul  ’ 

, Halph.  said  I— for  such  1 had  come  to  call  him— you 
need  something  better  than  gold  to  redeem  your  reputa- 
tion. W hat  you  need  is  a new  sense  of  honor  ’ 

b,’lvf  tbc  8™se-’  said  he.  • but  not  the  strength.’ 

“lie  looked  me  in  the  face  pitifully,  and  said  • ‘There 
arc  some  things  richer  than  orchids  iu  the  mountains  Se- 
fior  Consul.  I can  see  them  in  my  mind.  They  haunt 
me.  They  won’t,  let  me  rest.' 

“ ' Whnt  are  they?’  I asked. 

• Money-jars.  What  wouldn’t  I give  if  I could  return 
to  England  rich?  Sefior  Consul,  you  must  help  me.’ 

“He  bent  an  earnest  face  on  me,  and  added: 

“ 8 Think  of  it— discredited  at  twenty-one!  Shunned  bv 
society!  I have  done  wrong,  but,  oh.  how  I have  suffered' 
ion  do  pity  me.  don’t  you,  Sefior  Consul?’ 

“I  did  pity  him.  I told  him  that  lie  might  make  a 
journey  with  me  to  the  cafetales  of  Guantanamo.  The 
place  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  the  world,  and  some 
day,  when  a good  government  shall  give  opportunity  to 
Cuba,  this  region  will  be  filled  with  American,  English 
or  German  life  which  will  reap  fortunes  from  one  of  the 
mosi  productive  districts  under  the  sun. 

“ We  set  out  for  the  coffee  plateaus. 

“ We  went  by  boat  to  the  harbor  of  Guantanamo.  Then 
we  rode  up  the  hills.  The  rainy  season  bad  passed.  The 
sky  was  a splendor,  and  the  wonderful  vegetation  a charm. 

The  earth  here  pours  forth  vegetation  as  from  fountains 
of  life.  The  world  lias  yet  to  discover  Guantanamo. 

V There  was  everything  on  the  way  to  enchant  a natu- 
ralist. There  were  eeiba- trees  in  fetters,  being  pulled 
down  to  the  earth  by  the  lianas  of  the  cupev.  I could 
but  feel  the  likeness  of  the  captive  eeiba  to  the  case  of 
my  young  friend. 

“But  his  mind  was  no  longer  on  the  eeiba  or  eupey. 
Splendid  orchids  swung  in  the  air,  varieties  that  I had 
never  seen  before,  but  Ins  eye  was  lost  to  their  beauty. 

One  thing  alone  haunted  him  now— it  was  the  finding  <if 
money-jars.  Of  this  he  talked  with  every  way-side  peon 
whom  he  met. 

“As  we  ascended  the  mountains,  there  was  opened  to 
our  view  the  glory  of  the  sen.  The  air  was  ns  clear  ns 
crystal,  and  every  breath  seemed  full  of  life.  Every  light 
breath  of  the  sea-breeze  caused  a quivering  of  palms,  as  in 
the  fabled  orchards  of  leaves  of  gold.  The  sky  was  like 
purple  fire,  and  yet  it  seemed  to  mingle  with  the  earth. 

“No  gardens  of  kings  could  equal  the  vegetation  of 
the  slopes  and  plateaus.  Here  were  fragrant  gardens  of 
wild  orange-trees;  here  the  sweet-scented  jasmines  trailed 
over  the  decaying  trees;  here  the  delicate  heliotrope 
checkered  the  open  ways.  Pomegranates  showed  their 
red  cheeks  amid  the  quiver  of  leaves.  Date-palms  with 
green  necks  loomed  so  high  in  air  as  hardly  to  cast  a 
shadow. 

“Butterflies  like  flowers  bloomed  out  here  and  there, 
insects  like  gems  gleamed  among  the  byways,  and  every 
where  clusters  of  palms  rose  like  tents,  and  cocoamits 
that  lifted  their  cool  buckets  of  milk-water  in  the  air. 

"The  sunset  on  the  sea  was  like  the  last  day.  The 
tropic  night  fell  quickly— the  shutting  of  the  doors  of 
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About  the  money  jar-  Did  you  ever  bear  of  ray 
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liquid  »d  ^em  ^ «,  . 


like  seatiueis  f?  . w \u  the  sileni  “ Presently  i 

liquid  and  low,  like ^>'8  “ 3Uone  the  Southern  Cfoas.  tilion  at  the  foot  o 

Deitv  High  among  became  a acintillat  woman's  room- 

D “ £he  far-away  turquoise  sea  bream  ^ ^ 8oporlfic  fal  ve  a gr0 


.■the  far-away  turquoise  sea  £ . and  soporific 

starsT  a “P 

Swe“d  to  be  ascendi^tb^ 


“ She  giive  a groan. 

“ ‘ Mi9sie!'.  ,„r ' she  said,  half  French  and  halt 
;zeg  anu  erep-~»--- " di  tUe  ,Ky  '“Boujou,  senor, 

d we  seemed  to  be  asix  Monsieur  Rosseau,  who  ex  • u 

3s,sr£:=.“.s«=-»i““”-',~  •*$ 

■"is!.  - ... . ’rsaS'XssSZi 

W* S^XlSSSA  SX  time  a! 


* X^"erCy^  Jo  question  ; ^ ^ par.  " • My  ~ »»»? 

it  was!  « on  , about  it  aU  as  soon  as  1 get  my 


-V.  X’  strengeT' “iw/’Tto  "presently  said.  -Fidel. 

...  . • I T, or  mouev- far  under  the  eelba  tree.  After  she 

buried  her  mo  yJ  nt  t()  flm]  it  ali<i  lt  was  gone.  It 

..  » - a.  r«&-s 

sr^ttSSSSssa s; n 

toes  round'.'  “ me,  bat  that  jar  was  very  precious  In  her 


‘Missie!’ 

•Yes:  the  top  « 


:r?iyha"-y'.uu^  o*X  Umtts 

°n-- pressed  this  aged  woman 
aud  said. 


She  crossed  herself 

..  iuiph,  With^his  mind^dl^mon 


“ Balph,  With  his  ''"‘nmlhis  strange  woman. 

in  clear  words  ...  regard .to  h,B  heart, 

then  approached  the  a U “ j j lhis  country? 

::MtK  -lom  'crowed  herself,  and  shook  her 
head  mechanically  as  one  dear . 

- .■ssisa'SS'wS?1 

HttVfIe,°htld  turnrflo  and  fro,  »“*  ^Iam  :tired.  I urn 
tie,  Xnm  resting 

^ chair  dropping  « gold  snuff-box 

into  lier  lap.  , The  preaiding  genius 

■'  We  were  called  to  our  mea  - (he  81ght  ,,, 

the  dining  room  was  a mu  la l ^ whoso  pl,, perilous  I 
wliom  filled  me  " .7’ haTe  weighed  more  than 

shall  never  forget.  talked  Spanish,  French,  and 

msm£ 

it  «rtni<i  «1ih  ? There  whs  no  part  ot  her 

IT'seH^sasr 

?She  flapped  to  wWaprou  three  times, 

S3  w 1 , i'l e 1 1 fe  mo  zos hr o u gh t in 

as  large  as  an  ordinary  body,  re9l>n8 
hips  With  her  hands  turned  back,  and  the  , 
lingers  moving  as  though  weaving. 

. • The  table  was  bountiful.  At  cveiy  oruer 
that  we  gave,  our  fat  French  housekeeper 
whose  nmne  wus  Mem,  said  ‘Merc.!'  and 

shook  her  apron.  She  seemed  to  feed  a sense 
of  gratitude  at  being  able  to  set™  us-  W 

culled  her  ‘ Missie,’  for  so  our  host  had  done 
••  Our  bedroom  was  on  the  ground-floor, 
for  the  house  was  built  around  a patio 
which  were  fountains,  flowers,  buds,  dogs, 
and  an  orange-tree  . , , w 

In  the  room  were  two  iron  beds.  We 
were  about  to  disrobe,  when  .Missie  appear- 
ed shook  her  apron  aud  said 
Mi  uundsu  disposition! 

-She  shook  her  apron  again  and  retired 
to  an  adjoining  room;  for  the  mistress  of 
the  tables  was  a woman  of  no  con?n’"“  '™‘ 
portance,  and  this  one  was  a creole— and  a 
seercss  as  we  afterwards  found. 

I threw  myself  upon  my  lied  exhausted. 

The  falling  water  on  the  fountain  outside 
* and  tlie  fragrance  of  the  orange-tree  soon  led 
me  away  to  tire  holder-land  of  sleep,  when 
1 was  startled  by  an  agonizing  cry  from 
Balph: 

•■  • Sefior  Consul— wake! 

••■Comor  said  I,  dreamily. 

“'What  indeed,  Sefior  Consul.  Tour  life 
is  in  danger.  Wake!  What  is  that  on  the 
wall  over  your  bed?' 

••  With  a great  effort  I opened  my  eyes. 

" Nothing  but  a spider,'  as  I saw  that  insect, as  big  as 
a bird,  with  feathered  legs,  retreating  towards  the  roof 

••  ‘ Nothing.  Seilor  Consul?  Nothing?  I)o  you  call 
that  nothing?  It  is  a tarantula.  He  will  drop  down  on 
you,  and  then  you  will  be  dead.  Wake! 

••  • That’s  nothing,’  answered  1.  I he 


m 

0s  N 


suppose  became  o * j*  . . , was  very  precious  to  her 

was  “Xe'fe  was  k fortune  of  gold  in  that  jar.  and  she 
80  '.-..ff  the  gold  doubloons  with  frankincense  and  myrrh 
C°.7  bish  n^uve  those  perfumes  to  lieu  It  seemed  as 
77™, ah  her  soul  was  buried  in  that  money -jar-noi  because 
though  her  s lmt  for  a sacred  reason.  I would 

it  was  so  uch  mg  » ...  • ir  j,ad  been  found.  1 

die  happy  >f , 7““ tl  c flnderdoubloou  for  doubloon.’ 
"“"IfnL^sCk  aguin  The  sea  sunlight  stream,, 
into  to  fice,  and  in  it  she  sank  into  a deep  sleep  and 

IO'7u  breakfast  tile ' ponderous  Missie  flapped  her aprnu 
•A  b l , 1 ,m  the  meal  was  over,  went  nut  and  sat  down 

again,  and,  when tl  “ “ , lio  l0  talk  with  a parrel, 

on  Hie  cool  wa Ur  I n > ^ B8  witli,  ‘No  nectsito,  lo 

that  answered  70usly  • Jesis  Ma'ia  1’ 

'Vl,ip‘ I1'',!  minrf  lmr  He'began  ^o  question  her  about 
Ibe  S«  W«.  and  the  place  where  the  lost  money-jar 

to  the  very  spo  . 1 1 . >8  tind  it  smelled  like  Hie 

oock  was  as  long  as  a B b^n  toU  It  nn  happens,  be- 
altar  of  heaven  so  1 f it  when  1 was  a girl— it 

fore  my  day.  But  they  dug  >>  .ure(1  8W8y,  f„r 

ll,ld  bl;ot“  Cof"  lheetangled  grass  that  lasts  forever  laid  rail 
,|,e  loots  of  the  tang  k „ mc  out  ,„l0  the  cool. 
bten  broken.  If  you  ^ C(.nm.,reB  where  the  treasure 
senor  1 will  take i flnd  it  ti,e  Senom  would  m»ke 
,vns  buned  If  you  co  W Hkely  t„  have  many  money- 
you  rich.  She  is  ncn.  .otoneiar  Monsieur Sefi«»i 

jars-but  she  only  cared  f“rlll.ttt““0I  tlml  sbc  would  he 
—Mister  K?>PU-lr  ffIhe  could  only^find  that  one  Jar  I 
willing  to  die  POOrXiimes  think  in  imaginations  t int 
Fidele  put  her  jewels  into  the  .u. 
There  vvas  something  peculiar  about,  it 
-1  never  knew  what-only  they  say 
that  the  senora  has  talked  of  ■ 
sixty  years.  Slic  once  lost  a slap  at 

seaVd  never  spoke  of  it  often.  I «P 

s^rafssasr- 

beyond^  was  an  amdant  eetba-Pre 
that  lianas  had  caught  as  with  a lass 
and  were  pulling  down. 

•‘The  sun  was  fierce  now,  and- 

^;-xXnhSfM 

to  tue  sea.  . The  mountain 

rw^m^n^wmld  alined 

like  an  island  floating  about  in  < 

^.^riife’sargnzo  gleamed  like , . 

cloth  of  gold  and  P99  9e  tepid  wind 
dazzling  ocean!  How  the  mpa 

“»•  “ ami  there^ntlie  sSm  like  the  robes  of  goddesses'  chariots. 

Everything  was  life.  j ■ mat. 

“ The  grass  at  tlie  foot  of  the  tree -.my  ey.j 


He 
the  rats 


there, 


SEftORA  LANCE  STARTED,  LIKE  A FURM 
GALVANIZED.” 


‘ The  house  is  full  of 

them  l,TUeyTe“verB,tiSubie'‘iny  one.'  The  insect  was  glued,  and  never 
hurrying  aJay  as  fast  as  liis  many  legs  would  carry  hum 
••  How  cool  to  my  dulling  senses  was  tlie  falling  of  the 
springs  of  tlie  fountains  in  lire  moonlight  . I could  see 
tlie  drops  glisten  through  lattice  curtains  as  I closed  my 


1 put  him 
..v.w,  so  that  you 
could  rest  after  your 
long  journey,  sefior 
bueuo!’ 

“ She  saw  that  it 
was  not  yet  morn- 
ing, and  she  van- 
ished into  the  laud 
of  dreams. 

“There  was  a whirring,  wAWtfnff  sound  on  the  floor.  “ra8a  mat.  ^.°'  n0’  o' jon'^long  Sgm 

The  domestic  snake  was  moving  w th  aim  bod  No  wllrs,  no  pirates— that  all  ““..Sf  b 

cal  swiftness  after  some  poor  unfortunate  la  th  t, »»  ,.  . How  WM  ti,e  treasure  luricl  M ssie!  # bo|f, 

found  a way  into  tlie  room  through  tlie  loose  t!  ■ ,,  y you  may  well  ask  tliot.  T )'  s upyon- 

™»,  a litlfe  squeal,  and  the  ratter  and  rat  were i gone.  ™ ^ came  to  a solid  rock,  like  ' hal  >»“ 1 9 k ^,|  s,t 

Missie  was  snoring.  I opened  m>’  c^s'fXtr  as  that  dor.  ’Then  they  picked  a hole  in  t hej.^,  ■ d Btosr. 

aever  did  I see  such  a form  of  terror  ns  , ■ money -jar.  and  sealed  it . up  » ; v ked  out.  1 


ITic  grass  at  the  foot  of  the  tree  ‘“y  y.j8r  was 

It  was  there,’  said  Missie  d 9 '/biue  fwt.  A 
buried  • She  touched  the  spot  with  her 
single  stone  was  there.  „,ine  ever  happen  I*; 

“ ■ Missie.'  asked  Halplb  did  any  t mg  when  thej 
tween  Hie  time  when  the  jar  was  buned 
went  out  to  find  it?  . . ieast  nothing  l)llt 

“ 1 Nothing,  monsieur,  nothing,  at  lew  ftbout__lbe  soli* 
enrthquake.  That  turned  many  6s  ejb,r-tree.  H dlj' 
hills  and  all;  but  it  did  “,Uii,ig  has  happened 

:.  a i„,„r  long  ago. 

n the 


wiiipli  sat  no  shaking  in  llie  other  cot. 

“ '.lumping  Jacks,, n!'  cried  Ralph,  suddenly  using  nn 
unknown  classical  term  of  provincial  origin  AinlmidJ 
SK  giiste^lhrougli  iatlice  c'urtams  as  I closed  my  " ' That  is  only  9 “h  ^t  Hm'Xe'fiir  Matters, 

’yf- . w(7c»run’  ^.ere  would  beetle  comfort  toe  “Htem 


and  sleep  once  more  led  me  to  her  border-land, 
other  shriek  pierced  the  air  like  ft  life  note 
‘“Sefior  Consul— Deo  Supremo!  Seiior! 

“I  said  not  a word.  A sea-breeze  moved  the  lattice 
curtains— how  delicious!  „ . , 

•••Seiior  Consul— Consul  sefior!  There s ft  mmke  in 
the  room!’  , , , 

•■  • Go  to  sleep,  my  friend.  I am  weary.  Is  it  binck? 

“ • Black''  Black  as  the  imp  of  darkness  himself.  1 
can  see  him  now.  lie  lies  at  the  foot  of  your  bed.  1 can 
see  his  eye  irink.’  . . . 

•‘  ‘ Oh!  amigo,  go  ofT  to  sleep  in  this  cool  mountain  air. 
That’s  nothing  bill  a rntttr.' 

• * • \ rati  hr!  he  said,  as  if  electrified,  starting  up  in 
bed  like  a New  Euglaml  ghost  from  a grave.  ‘ A miller?’ 

a rulin'.  Now  let  us  hotli  go  lo  sleep; 

KNervihing  will  be  all  right  in  the  morning,  ami  the  valley 


There ’would  be  little  comfort  here  without  them- 

• < \\rc  woke  up  in  the  morning.  Clarions  were  singing 
in  the  patio.  I lifted  tlie  curtain,  and  never  hurst  upon 
my  eyes  such  a scene  of  extended  beauty.  I roused  Ralph, 

and  we  two  went  out  on  the  veranda. 

“ Tlie  peaks  and  monies  were  flaming.  Below  was  inc 
vallev  of  Guantanamo.  Tlie  coffee- farms  in  dewy  fresh- 
ness glittered  like  far  billows  of  tlie  sea.  Everywhere 
gleamed  in  Hie  air  the  tentlike  palms. 

“The  old  Spanish  lady  came  liobblin 
and  sunk  into  her  chair. 

“ • Bueno  !’  she  said. 

••  • Como  pasala  noclie  ?’  said  Ralph. 

• * • Mai— badly,’  she  said,  with  shaking  hands, 
you  said  last  night  touched  my  mind.  . . ., 

‘ And  what  was  that,  sefiora ? I am  sorry  indeed  it 


; out  thus  early 


• What 


der.  ’Then  they  picked  a hole  mUie^.^  d st0m- 

into  it  the  money  jar,  and  sealed  P ickC(|  out. 
That  ground  stone  would  have  had  to  ue  F 
would  not  like  lo  do  it!  , . j ■ Jesis-M*'*, 

‘“Now  comes  tlie  marvel  she  addeo.  ^ found  Hal 

They  opened  tlie  hole  to  find  the  j-  ■ , but  when  th*  > 
the  rente  of  the  grass  had  not  been  breta».J»M  bs 
came  to  the  rock,  it  was  solid.  had  been  con 

it  had  never  been  drilled  >il  all.  1 he  J 

earthquake  move  the  rocks  on  the ,n0Ua^ 

Ml“lAnd  sure  it  did  - it  t7m1biq' Vver™  oude"  went  dn« 11 
The  mountain  moved.  A hill  <>v  j 
and  there  rose  ft  lake!’  , 

“ ‘ Was  that  rock  above  us  movear 
“ 4 A little  way,  senor.’  . the  rock  on  ^ 

“Ralph  measured  the  d wtancc  ^ 0"Jiba.tree.  Here 
mountain-side  to  the  rock  und  , j eftCh  other 

soned  that  the  two  rocks  were  ft  pait  oi 
strange  light  came  into  his  face.  l fll  moved? 

“ • Which  way  was  the  rock  on 
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••  ‘ To  the  west.’  She  pointed  with  her  loglike  nrm. 

“ lie  measured  the  distance  that  the  rock  under  the 
tree  and  the  mat  of  earth  would  have  heeu  moved  to  fol- 
low the  angle  of  the  rock  on  the  hill,  and  he  placed  his  ce,ll*reu  tne  t,ae  10  stem*  ‘ Ralph  became  more  absent,  queerer,  and  more  rest- 

eye  on  the  very  spot  where  he  believed  the  lost  money-  ,t  . 1 * ‘ less  nights.  He  seemed  to  have  made  some  discovery, 

jar  could  be  found.  He  saw  how  the  rock  could  have  c 1 1 would  ask  him  where  he  had  been,  anil  he  would  return 

changed  place  without  moving  the  earth  above  it.  The  “ His  voice  was  usually  sympathetic,  and  to  night  it  but  oue  answer,  wlijeh  was,  * Botanizing.’  Once  he 
rock  could  have  moved  under  the  detached  earth.  He  had  a pathetic  lone.  The  cooling  of  the  azure  heat,  the  brought  home  a species  of  the  night  blooming  cereus, 
saw  a possible  solution  to  the  long  mystery.  far-away  glimmer  of  the  dusky  opal  sea,  the  wine  of  the  and  said,  ‘ It  blooms  alone  amoug  the  rocks,  but  it  is 

*’ He  sat  down  under  the  eeiba  trees,  and  Missie  told  mountain  air,  the  silent  march  of  the  stars,  made  the  night  beautiful.’ 

him  the  stories  that  she  had  heard  of  the  little  saint  Fidele.  one  to  awaken  latent  feelings.  The  better  soul  of  Ralph  “ lie  would  sit  up  in  bed  nights,  holding  his  head  in  his 

The  girl  had  sought  to  liil  the  money-jar,  to  bury  it,  and  came  out  in  that  old  English  Christmas  song,  hut  it  disup-  hands.  He  did  not  seem  to  hear  the  plash  of  the  foun- 

hud  died  of  some  mountain  fever — that  was  all.  peared.  Money -jars  took  the  place  of  the  star  of  his  tains  in  the  darkness,  nor  the  singing  of  the  elarinas  in  the 


The  ocean  yawned,  and  rudely  blnwed 
The  wind  that  tossed  my  foundering  hark ; 
Deep  horror  then  my  vitals  froze; 

Deal  h-»l  ruck,  I ceuBed  the  tide  to  stein, 
When  suddenly  a star  arose— 

It  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem!' 


cry  out,  4 Mouey-jars  !’  and  strike  out  here  and  there  with 
his  tom  hands,  as  though  there  were  money -jars  in  the 


The  girl  had  sought  to  fill  the  money -jar,  to  bury  it,  and 
had  died  of  some  mountain  fever — that  was  all. 


1 They  went  back  to  the  quinta,  as  the  rambling  house  vision 


of  the  hacietidu  was  sometimes  called. 

“ The  withered  sefiora  had  awakened,  and  she  said. 


red  rifts  of  the  morning.  I began  to  feel  an  aversion  to 


‘•‘Seftor  Ralph,  if  you  will  find  Fidele’s  money  jar  I did.  He  went  botanizing  daily. 


“ Ralph’s  desire  to  find  hidden  gold  grew  more  ami  him,  and  I wondered  what  the  future  of  this  strange  life 
more  intense.  His  mind  returned  to  it  in  all  he  said  or  would  be. 


will  return  you  doubloon  for  doubloon.’ 


“ One  day  he  did  not  come  home.  I was  greatly  alarmed. 


"One  day  he  returned  with  a piece  of  the  trunk  of  The  beautiful  forests  were  full  of  poisons,  pitfalls,  and 


Sefioru,’  said  Ralph,  ‘ pardon  me,  hut  may  I ask  why  a jaqi  icy -tree,  a glory  of  the  woods.  This  tree  begins  its  dangers,  and  the  young  man  had  become  more  and  more 


that  jar  was  so  dear  to  her  heart? — 
your  family  was  rich  without  it.’ 

" ‘ Yes,  yes;  #».  «;  out,  out.  I 
am  glad  to  hear  you  ask  that.  Sit 
down  there,  ami  I will  tell  you. 
This  was  the  reason;  It  was'to  be 
a Christmas  gift.  The  dear  child 
had  set  her  heart  upon  that!’ 

*■  Her  head  moved  fo  and  fro. 

“ ‘ You  may  have  heard  of  the 
Virgin  of  Charity  ill  Cobre.’ 

" • Yes,  seftoru  !* 

“ 4 Well,  the  dear  child  had  set 
her  heart  on  making  a Christmas 
gift  to  the  Virgin  of  Charity  at  the 
shrine.  It  was  not  for  herself  that 
she  tilled  the  money  jar ; no.no. 

It  is  not  for  the  money  that  I 
wunt  that  money -jar;  no,  no. 
What  do  I care  about  money  when 
my  son)  is  about  to  rise?  What  I 
want  the  money  jar  for  is  to  fulfil 
the  wish  of  my  little  saiut’s  life;  to 
send  it.  as  she  expected  to  do,  to 
the  shrine  of  My  Lady  of  Charity. 

I said  I would  give  you  doubloon 
for  doubloon  if  you  would  find  that 
precious  jar  with  its  frankincense 
anil  mvrrli!  The  perfumes  may 
be  dead  now.  I will  give  you  two 
doubloons  for  one.  That  jar  is  a 
treasure  that  belongs  to  the  altar  of 
heaven.’ 

• ' Her  head  dropped ; she  crossed 
herself,  and  sat  motionless.  She 
then  lifted  her  face  again,  and  said 

4 4 4 SJic  comes  back  to  me  some 
times,  like  a star,  when  I sleep. 
Oh,  those  dreams  are  blessed!’ 

“ The  next  day  Ralph  wandered 
about  the  mountain  plateau  with 
restless  feet.  In  the  dusk  the  fam 
ily  and  their  guests  gathered  again 
oil  the  veranda. 

“ The  night  grew  more  and  more 
luminous  anil  beautiful.  The  ve- 
randa was  wide,  and  the  people  in 
the  service  of  the  household  gath- 
ered upon  it,  where  they  could  re- 
ceive the  co<>l  air  that  came  up 
from  the  sea.  There  was  a mu- 
latto, a sort  of  major-domo,  who 
had  made  himself  locally  famous 
by  purchasing  his  brother  from 
slavery  in  his  younger  days.  The 
Spanish  slavery  had  merciful  fea- 
tures. and  among  these  was  the 
slave's  privilege  of  earning  money 
during  holidays.  The  holidays  in 
Cuba  were  many,  and  this  man,  who 
hail  purchased  his  own  freedom  by 
such  work,  also  bought  the  liberty 
of  his  brother,  ami  made  the  youth 
a Christmas  present  to  his  mother. 

“ This  man  could  play  the  guitar 
in  a rude  but  musical  way.  H<* 
brought  out  the  instrument,  and 
strummed  a number  of  old  haunt- 
ing airs.  He  at  last  touched  a 
chord  of  4 Bonnie  D*>ou.’  Ralph 
started  up  nervously  at  the  sound, 
and  said : 

“ *1  used  to  be  a choir  boy.  I 
have  sung  that  air  at  Christmas 
festivals  to  the  words  of  an  Eng- 
lish poet  who  died  young,  and  who 
had  been  tempest -tossed  by  infi- 
delity. White  was  li is  name;  the 
poet- laureate  Southey  writes  of 
iiim.’ 

44  He  repeated  the  words  ‘ tem- 


“A  VISION  COMES  TO  ME. 


THIS  DAY  SHALL  LIVE  AO  A IS. 


absent  -minded. 

“ We  searched  for  him,  but  found 
no  trace  of  his  wanderings,  except 
that  the  earth  had  been  opened  by 
some  unknown  hand  ut  a place 
some  distance  from  the  ceiba  tree. 
The  matted  grass  there  had  been 
broken.  Missie  said  that  he  hud 
buried  himself  there. 

“Two  days  after  his  disappear- 
ance I received  a note  that  caused 
my  heart  to  stand  still.  It  read 
strangely,  and  I read  between  the 
lines: 

*•  4 SeRor, — I have  found  some 
rare  orchid  specimens  and  other 
things.  I have  barrelled  them,  and 
wish  to  take  them  direct  to  San- 
tiago on  the  8tenniboat  that  sails 
to-day.  You  shall  hear  from  me 
in  Santiago.  Thank  your  friends 
for  the  courtesies  they  have  shown 
me.  You  shall  know  more. 

Ralph  Mahlowe.’ 

“What  had  happened?  Who 
had  helped  Ralph  to  htrrel  the  rare 
orchids?  How  did  lie  get  to  the 
sea?  Was  this  letter  true?  Had 
he  found  the  money-jar?  If  so, 
why  had  he  not  returned  it  to  the 
sefiora  and  received  the  reward? 
Had  he  reasoned  that  it  would  lx; 
discourteous  to  me  to  accept  a re- 
ward for  such  a service?  There 
lmd  been  going  on  some  undercur- 
rent of  life;  there  was  not  a true 
ring  in  this  message.  In  some  way 
his  heart  now  was  untrue.  I 
gasped  as  I read  it,  and,  when  I 
spoke  of  its  contents  to  the  sefiora, 
she  said : 

“‘Now  I shall  never  find  the 
money -jar.  I wanted  the  Virgin  of 
Charity  to  have  that  before  I died  ; 

I wanted  her  to  have  it  for  Fidele’s 
sake.  I care  for  nothing  more.’ 

“She  waved  her  fan  in  ihc  hot 
air.  diopped  her  trembling  hands, 
and  fell  asleep  as  oue  dying.  I 
pitied  her.  , . 

“I  was  sorry  tlmt  I hod  given 
my  confidence  to  Ralph  Marlowe. 
There  was  something  w rong  in  his 
conduct,  or  he  would  not  have  left 
me  in  this  way,  so  discourteous  to 
those  to  whom  I lmd  introduced 
him.  I was  hurt. 

•A  week  passed,  when  I re- 
turned to  the  consulate  of  Santiago 
de  Cuba.  Imping  to  find  the  young 
man  there;  but  he  did  not  appear. 
He  had  gone  to  Cobre,  evidently 
to  avoid  me.  , . , 

• The  week  before  the  Christ- 
mas holidays  I went  to  Cobre.  I 
there  met  Ralph  at  a fonda  and 
pasada.  It  was  a withered  man 
who  stood  before  me. 

“‘Ralph,’  I exclaimed,  4 what 
has  happened  to  you?  What  has 
changed  you  in  this  manner? 
Have  you  had  the  fever?’ 

“ 4 Yes.  I have  had  a fever— 
God  knows  wlmt  it  is— a fever  of 
the  mind  I think  it  is.  Seftor.  1 
found  the  money -jar,  and  I am 
haunted.  I will  die  after  this  way 

have  pity  on  me  once  more. 

Come  out  under  the  tamarind- 


••  ‘There  is  something  in  that  ballad  that  haunts  m 
it  seems  to  be  a parable  of  my  life  somehow. 


ssssssiiiiti  3Sipii«s= 

to  decay.  The  new  tree  the  honorably  rewarded.  would  not  have  allowed  me 

These  Spun* 

,,e '“1  b'r8,  in  he  'fid  P-  Thet.-.ui  Urfj  „ the  money-jarf 

crow  on  the  worthless  material  and  consume  it,  an  . It  is  here  in  Cobre. 


1 would  not  have  allowed  me 


tossed’  by  infidelity,  as  he  had  done  at 
festivals  when  a boy: 

• When  marshalled  on  the  nightly  plain 
The  glittering  host  beslud  the  skv. 

“ When  he  had  finished  the  first  stanza  he  gave  i 


crow  on  t IlC  wormiess  - . . , “ 1 It  IS  Here  iu  v-wu.v.. 

the  French  islands,  said  to  nte  one  day,  SthSt  of  what  f had  don,  and  a 


T°“  lr«f^ih«  second  verse  in.  the  hoy  choir  as  a ^ .p^ 

solo  \N  lint,  would  11  1 I give  to  fei  1 again  as  i C1U1  see  it  in  niv  inner  eye.  S » PP®  , that  he  has 

wish  [ could  be  my  old  Christmas  self  again!  knowingly,  and  added,  oddly,  Or  it  may  he 

•The  last  words  impressed  me.  His  true  m|  becn  bitten  by  a jigger.’  Now  ||e  had 

them,  lie  had  noble  impulses,  but  he  had  fall*  • „e  „sed  to  eo.i.e  home  late  at  " 5 ^ « 7Jipftteado. 

the  power  of  his  lower  nature,  and  a snugg  “ ,,een  to  some  far-away  sugar-mtll , once  t°  a^.^p 

heller  will  was  going  on  within.  He  sing  tin  »tau/,a,  But  tw;ce  ] noticed  a strange  thin.  . »?  I lhey 


which  the  poet  described  his  own  conflict: 


from  the  water  -j«r  over  tin 
were  bloody,  and  the  nails  w. 


tb, fends  of  his  angers ; they  tossed  about 


away.  1 hen  1 began  xo  „,med herein  my  heart. 

ftre  was  kindled  within  me  “ bu^,J,l™n  , ell  what  I 
My  thoughts  caused  it  to  burn.  no 

"aV.e  Wehad'not  been  long  out  to  sea  when  a cloud  began 
to  stretch  across  the  sky  like  an ^J^Then  a wind  arose 
and  threw  a shadow  ovei  the :*  aler  1 1 Tlie  boat 

coming  .low.,  from  Cape  Ma, S',  to  the  n The 

tossed  about  like  a shuvnig.  roll  ol,t  the 


" he  w-rid  S up  in  the  night  and  barrel. 


sailors  cast  out  the  cargo, 
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a fliich  thunder ! Such 
.<•!  refused;  they  stormed.  hS  upon  the  sen. 

si 

come  to  have  confidence  in  me. 

"".■..After  the  storm  the  sailors  found  me, 

tE”  K‘«» 

-^^S-0nd"Ct'  T"'U 

«„&  to  the  shrine  of 
“ ‘ She  half  prepared  »f  ke  a pilgrimage  to  the 

as  •«» i,ie " wish  ,,f  hcr " 

•■  'Bueno,  my  friend.  tQ  t]ie  9lirinc  for  lier  now 

af^'shf^laid  h^he^rave  for  sixty  years.  But. 

se"°.'  You'nre  a thief , ™igo  m.o/  f Cape  Maisi 

;;:^"^,rno^e»«‘L-^£fS10 


i Ik nf  the  Miracle  Church  of  Cobrc  ringing,  as  I fre- 
, « Patholic  but,  Catholic  or  the  uens  - visited  the  English  coiony  at  the 

- by  - - s ; ; : the  _ i «.  n - **-. 

if”  ,!  Ju®,  ‘ venrs  after  tlie  finding  of  the  money  jar, 

°wi.at  words  were  these  ! . u must  have  *>me  far£J  ^come  a kind  of  Christmas  legend  in  the 


gr,ffS  ;S  ’.he  P^ryon  toSght  S,  ^nome  a Won  o.  “f  » 

-"kS“Pe,,CDCe-  The  voting  saint 

‘ ® 'To  fulfil  t"V'’iSn™era|tion  ago!  dLied  that  this  E"j£abft°the  holidays,  to  Southampton,  and 

given  to^his  shrine,  and  there  wmite^f or  a ship.  ^ , near  the 


again,  except  on  a UonfeL'my  conduct.’ 

th?.^o0,,^e,.rthat  Nation  is  worth  more  than 

"'l^r^e^mgmng.^P^X 

to  make  a Christmas  offering  spirit  seems  to  be 

shrine,  as  a penitent  soul.  A 1 d j liave  found 

guiding  me.  All  my  desires  ^ ^ t,ie  strength  to  do 
a new  person  in  me  I &m  oing  l0  live  again. 
Sr  Con,Puimyeo,rhabveg'heen  .rue  to  me,  a roofless  wan- 


her  name?  It  is  * yoU  know  all.’ 

Fidele,  made  by  aP’ l,  e"  c d \3  in  meditation  or  praye 
••  The  priest  how  ed  f "lis  „gainst  Ins  eyes.  He 
and  moved  back, ,Pa?,d  lifted  Ids  while  hands  in  the  air, 
presently  slopped  crucifix,  said  : 

ltd  holding  over  ids  hta  something  that  you 

“*A  vision  comes  to  me  in  ep  u ,lt,d  me,  an 

do  not  see  ; I can  see  an  Se#„r,  X seem  to  speak 

angel  with  a star  on  lit  form.  Sefior,  this  diiy 

under  the  influence  of  Hat  brig^f  ^ allout  t0  change 

" 2?Tgr. behead  shall  bless  you  forever.  I shall 
P'^HeriiyfS’the  crucifix,  and  seemed  gazing  upon  some 

b^Tll" 

wrnS  wa“s";!ow  beh«  .llmnined  in  .he  darkness  that  was 
falling. 


,’X  wT.T";nt  ■ was  made  one  night  that  there  would  lie 
"PP  eh  d ren  “festival  at  the  church  at  Winchester, 
a T tmt  ihe  Bishop  of  Winchester  would  lie  assisted  on 
and  that  the  Kisuop  oi  who  was  called 

t li chihl  ren’s bisho p/ who  woldd  sing" solos  with  the ehii- 
Iren  in  be  choruses  Winchester  was  some  miles  away, 
lmt  I recalled  that  the  church  was  the  place  once  famous 
for  the  mortuary  chests  of  the  Saxon  kings,  and  having 
101  me  mu  J resolved  to  attend  tlie  festival. 
B0™ei‘emered  .he  Clmrch.  It  was  long,  vast,  and  dint. 
_ 1 ,,ltnr  was  a cloud  ot  evergreens,  and  in  the  ever- 

°VCr„  h,  ned  a star I was  early,  and  I look  my  place 
fnCa  recess  ^liere  1 could  look  directly  at  the  choir. 

’■  S I took  up  a programme.  My  eye  ran  over 
■I  1 of  the  numbers  read,  - Old  Song-Scottlsh  raelo- 
1 ; chorus  and  solo  • solo  by  the  Bishop  of  Hipon. 
liy";Mv  m Od  travelled  back  to  the  evening  of  that  night 
, J ^lr!vrv  mountains  of  tlie  province  of  Santiago  when 
°" ll,«®S7f1e:™T.d  mm-  Henry  Kirke  White’s’ ’song  to 


B1.11!6  MarhmeTad' sung  Henry  Kirke  White’s  song  to 
men  was  no«  — ^“  Iq'  ii  i mciody  of  'Bonnie  Doon.’  I looked  up  to 

".7w.„  filled  with  wonder  at  a„  "**  life  ^ 

riel  I had  no  fixed  opinlou.s  X hen,  »U  1 did  telt  the  item t ap 


elooy  oi  noiiuic  i/tw«.  * — - — -r 

at  all  thcse  spiritual  ---  . • ,i.e  evergreens,  and  wondered.  I somehow 

crying.  He  said  . . wifi.  The  new  Tlie  great  clioru  eluiahs  shaking  the  tombs  of 

growing.  " I »*  — the" Saxon  kings,  -ho  cei.ed  to  listen  long  centuries 


a^rHU—er^dl  S?K  'SuS  « 

co^heSdm  - "hieix  was  the  agm  ^“ferj  simp^and  hea,,tir,d. 


uerei.  . lo  ueein  a new  life,  and  to 

" ’There  is  bu.‘ harefound  in  you  to  grow, 
cause  tlie  new  spun  -ph  ic  is  the  first  step.’ 

Go  buck  to  the  seiiora  I h 9 ’ “ j and  the  plunging 
" He  dared  t lie  "returned  to  Santiago  a„3 

waters  again,  and  in  a wcca 

“"'ico.dd'fe  a new  joy  in  his  face.  My  heart  leaped 
to  his.  . , . j,  _ao*  aoked  I ‘ You  told  hcr  all?’ 

::'.K“%emrJg^ofmysou,.’ 

...  And  whm  did  tlie  seflorasay^  ^ ^ T#ke  the 

money^ur'to'tiie  shrine  of ^nr  Ka^  of  ^"hg"mif  I lave 


f k man  and  new  resolution 


■ Onco  on  tho  raging  sens  I : ,, 

The  stomi  was  loud,  the  ni|,h 


been  waiting  for  all J®?* J’ XU%  i„e  crossed  herself 
and  cailfTtio  Monsieur^Rosseiiii : -Lctiiim  he  rewarded, 
douliloon  for  doubloon.  hands  trembled,  and 

.■  Then  she  began  to  trembly  Her  ha  ( ^ ihen  u be. 

llien  they  were  still.  ® J "jy  and  s|,e  sat  there  like  a 
ST?  !fc,r;;her"reaTff  gone.  Sefior,  how  mysteri- 
ous  is  life!’  , 

“ 'Did they  reward  yn  ? j would  accept  any  re- 
“ ‘Sefior,  can  y i . There  is  a new  spirit  in  me.  I 
rgoing'tolar^  give  UP  *«  "W*"'  Wi"  3r°"  S° 

" “i™  U to  fir  r8  if  S 

Marlowe.  I fov  honor  and  freedom  from  the  sins 
ing  for  gain,  hut  f j,onor  came  from  a de- 

r rif.mhiTn,r1oftlScS.  i ™-  the 

church. 

“ I><>  dead  know?  It  ha(1  handles 

p - T">'  p"ople 
stared  as  we  passed  through  o >re.  , ^ still  a 

sa"™  " * -» - 

“’K".l  a.  .i». ...  r.H.1.  fM.  U.  ™ » 

money  iar. 

“ • What  have  you  here, 
sefiors?’  he  asked,  in  a tone 
so  spiritual  that  it  sliowed 
that  his  service  was  faith- 
inspired  and  sincere.  * Is 
it  an  offering?  We  have 
need  of  mouey.  The  poor 
multiply.’  . 

“‘A  money -jar.  sanl 
Ralph,  in  Spanish—*  an  of- 
fering from  the  dead.’ 

“ ■ It  is  a strange  ex- 
perience to  which  you  in- 
troduce me,  sefior — a mys- 
tery. "When  did  the  owner 
of  the  treasure  die?’ 

‘“Sixty  or  more  years 
ago,  your  reverence.’ 

4 That  is  marvellous 
indeed.  But,  pardon,  how 
did  the  money  jar  full  into 
your  hands?  Pardon ; I 
would  know,  since  you 
bring  it  here.’ 

••  I looked  at  the  face  of 
Ralph.  A high  purpose 
rose  into  his  eyes.  A new 
man  had  indeed  come  into 
him.  I could  see  the  new 
soul  as  lie  answered  in 
honest  tones  that  echo  a 
clear  soul : _ . » 

“ • I found  it.  I stole  tt 
after  I found  it;  1 now 
bring  it  to  you,  though  I 
am  one  whom  your  Church 


At* tat  theV.mber  entitled  the  ‘Old  Song’  w* 
reached.  The  cldUren  arose  .to  Mng.  »be"flt«t 

..  Ci-i-t™--**!- tbe  2^J33^V  tta  TtllSS  a soul  th.td.jT. 

the  creation,  owing  to  the  simp  ks  t|ie  children  in  1 lie  orgnn  tluin  b Dnon’  that  vena  roll- 

hells,  the  music,  the  palms.  0 ie  ^e"™J9’w„a  of  flowers,  It  was  indeed  the  o'd  air  <*t  Bon  , dca(,  of  „,e 

SESl«r— 

of" a;e°fiUle  Bnint  Fidele  onr  if roing  was  hailed  iike  a 

by..°.dlTar9e “for  myself  no  more;  I am  going  to  give  my- 
self to  Immunity;  my  o1^.  d b?lle'\  „ew  spirit  creates 
••  He  had  become  another  being.  -V  "ew  spin, 
life  anew.  His  face  was  changing. 

wanderer  had  gained  my  affection  1 mm  se 


‘ When,  marslinlled  on  the  nightly  pl»i". 

The  glittering  host  bested  the  .Uy, 

One  slur  alone  of  ah  the  train 

Cun  tlx  the  pinner’s  wandering  eye  : 

Hark  hark,  to  God  the  chorus  lirenks 

From  every  host,  troin  every  gem; 

Blit  one  alone  the  Saviour  spenks- 
It  la  Lhc  star  of  Bethlehem.’ 

“ The  congregation  became  silent.  The  elm reh  seemed 
3e“m  sweetCd ‘low  that  the  pipes  seemed  pastoral. 
Tlm  Bishop  of  Ripen  -^"V^^in.  The  voice  of 
th;‘  SSCp’SfifS  °j  XZ  waves^of  a singing  sea; 

The  ocean  yawned,  nud  rudely  blowed 
The  wind  that  tossed  my  foundering  burk. 

Deen  honor  then  niy  vitals  froze; 

Deatii-ptniok,!  reared  the  tide  to  stem, 

When  suddenly  ft  star  arose- 
It  was  the  star  of  Bethlehem  I 


CUCeS?  I UblMTU  who  M . ...x..  

wanderer  had  gained  my  »ffoe.ct'0?'  Pl.  nature.  Did  he 
elerSregaineth°ef  moral' wUn‘nDid  lie  ever  become  ’ his  old 

tire  doors  of  home  had  been  opened  to 

b"’’  llis  memory  would  come  back  to  mo  when  I Iteard 


t «nw  ids  countenance  change 

“ His  eye  fell  upon  me  ■ ar  d looked  up  to  the 

I saw  ins  lips  :,„ud  o evergreens  over  Hie  cross 

star  blazing  tn  t e elond  <>'  e»“TC,  , me. 


It  was  my  guide,  my  light,- my  nh  * 

It  bade  my  dark  foreboding  c * 

And  through  the  storm  ,he  p„rt  «»f  peace. 

Now,  safely  moored,  my 


‘I  SAW  SOMETHING  ON  THE  SEA.” 


I'll  Bing  first  l"  night’S  di<l‘ 
deni, 

Forever  and  f(»rc*vern»‘>rC' 

The  star,  the  star  of  Uemic- 
hem !’ 

■■The  next  number 

MTCES"- 

R,p05oW  noble  ami  '» 

spired  lie  looked  as  he  cam 
forward!  , . ftg  0Pc 

^TthS: 

S"r“ealy3wi.ljsi. 
A Star  broke  throug 
clmids  and 

yonder  star  in  Co 

of  evergreens.  Seso;e 

stil.  sitting  bef”7is  wb 
yonder  pew.  j ,v!;; 

1 saw  tlmt  night,  of  ( 

1 promised  to  'm 
Sefior  Consul,  jou 
lieve  me  now-""" 
lived  <«»*»•.  kn0w? 

Do  the  dead  knOfor  ( 

they  reward  “ ffi9ll 
filling  their  g 

A,n?rro“nieht««ed 

night ; O n,“ . Qioi  H 
all  good  souls! 
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THE  GREAT  STAIRCASE 
AT  LANDOVER  HALL 


Christmas  Story.  By  Frank  R.  Stockton 


WAS  apemlimt  a f «v  days  in  litrf* 

I.Jiml'iviT.  simply  for  Hie  purpose  of  enjoying  tfte 
In  oitiful  secnervnf  llie  neiirlilsirliooil.  I bad  cnme 
,,,,  f,„m  Mrxii'o  because  Hie  weather  was  pruning 
, warm  in  Hint  region,  ami  I was  glad of Abe' 

IV  mv  inli'ivsHiiir  ami  soim-tlnma  exciting  Innels  nitli 
i nli-  res!  in  the  midst  of  tliis  rural  quin. 

I.  wim  mirlv  summer,  and  I had  s.arteil  nut  for  an  . Her- 
mi  xvilk  when  just  upon  the  outskirts  of  tin  vHlug  . 

■ atieutinn  was  aliracied  by  a little  group  at  a gateway 


which  opened  upon  the  road.  There  were  two  women 
nml  an  elderly  man.  The  women  nppenred  to  he  taking 
leave  of  the  niiin,  and  one  of  them  frequently  put  her  hand- 
kerchief to  her  eyes.  I walked  slowly,  1 wen  use  I did  not 
wifh  to  Intrude  upon  what  seemed  to  In:  an  affecting  leave- 
taking;  so  when  I reached  the  gate  the  women  had  gone, 
hut  the  man  was  still  standing  there  looking  after  them, 
Glancing  over  the  low  fence,  1 saw  a very  pretty  grove, 
apparently  not  well  kept;  ami  some  distance  hack,  among 
the  trees,  a large  old  house  The  man  was  looking  at  me 


with  a curiosity  which  country  people  naturally  lietray 
when  thev  see  a stranger,  und  as  1 was  glad  to  have  some 
one  to  talk  to,  I stopped 

“Is  this  one  of  the  old  family  mansions  of  Ijimlnver?" 
I asked.  lie  was  a good-looking  man.  with  the  uir  of  a 
head  gardener. 

"It  i*  not  one  of  them,  sir.”  he  answered;  “it  is  the 
only  one  in  the  village.  It  is  called  handover  Hal),  und 
the  other  houses  growed  up  around  it.” 

“ Who  owns  It?”  I asked. 
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SMALL  GAME  BETTER  THAN  NONE. 
From  the  Painting  by  Howard  Pyle. 
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upon  mine.  I trembled  ns  1 stood.  Involuntarily  the 
wish  of  ray  heart  came  to  my  lips.  " If — " 1 exclaimed. 

“ If  what?"  she  asked,  quickly. 

I was  startled  by  the  voice.  It  was  rich,  it  was  sweet, 
hut  there  was  something  in  iis  Intonation  which  suggest- 
ed the  olden  time.  I cannot  explain  it.  It  was  like  lue 
perfume  from  an  undent  wnrdtobe  opened  u hundred 
years  after  a great -grandmother  had  closed  and  locked  it. 
when  even  the  scent  of  rose  nnd  lavender  was  only  the 
spirit,  of  something  gone. 

"Oh.  but  if  you  were  real!"  I said. 

She  smiled,  "but  made  no  reply.  Slowly  she  passed 
around  the  great  hall,  coming  so  near  me  at  one  time  that 
I could  almost  have  touched  her.  She  looked  up  at  the 
portraits,  stopping  before  some  old  candlesticks  upon  a 
bracket,  apparently  examining  everything  with  as  much 
pleasure  ns  I hud  looked  upon  them  when  hist  they  be- 
When she  had  made  the  circuit  of  the  hall,  she  Blood 
as  if  reflecting.  Fearful  that  she  might  disappear,  and 
knowing  that  a spirit  must  bo  addressed  if  one  would 
hear  it  speak.  1 stepped  toward  her  1 had  intended  to 
ask  her  if  she  were,  or  rather  ever  had  been,  tlw  holy  of 
this  house,  why  she  came,  and  if  she  bore  a niMsage. 
hid  in  mv  excitement  and  infatuation  1 .for?"' L "f.  P""' 
pose;  I simply  repeated  my  former  words—  Oh,  if  you 

W<''L\Vhy  do  you  say  that?"  she  asked  with  a Httiegentie 
petulance.  “ I am  not  real,  as  you  must  know.  Shall  I 
tell  vou  who  I was,  and  why  1 am  here. 

I bun  lured  her  to  do  so.  She  drew  a little  nearer  the 
fire  "It  is  SO  bright  and  cheerful."  she  sad  Uta 

KTiW wl»" 'lived  in  house  so  long  never 

^ » to  ait 

down  hut  why  need  a ghost  sit?  I was  afraid  of  making 
some  mistake  I stood  as  near  her  as  I dared,  eagerly 

w Li 'mi  stress  of  this  house."  she  said.  "That  was  a 
long,  long  time  ago.  You  can  see  my  portrait  hanging 

""['bowed  I could  not  say  that  it  was  her  portrait.  An 
hour  before  I hud  looked  upon  it  as  a fine  picture;  noi  it 
seemed  to^ar  the  travesty  of  a woman  beyond  the  reach 

°f "I'died!" shrf continued,  "when  I was  hut  twenty-flve, 

and  hut  four  years  married  I ‘"J11,  'J.  'tl.Vs  vs^orlil  I Ted 
nlil  and  ihc  very  day  before  I left  this  worm  1 ieu 

her  around  this  hull  and  tried  lo  make  her  understand 
tlie  pictures  That  is  her  portrait  on  tins  oilier  wall. 

I turned  and  following  the  direction  of  her  grace f i 
hand  myVe”  "!»>"  ! he  picture  of  an  elderly  lady 
with  silvered  hair  and  benignant  countenance. 

"^•tt^^^e  lived  many  years  after  my 
death.  Over  there,  nearer  the  door,  you  may  see  the  pic 
tore  I,r  her  daughter— the  plump  young  girl  with  the 

PlNnw,  to  my  great  surprise,  she  asked  me  to  take  n seat 
" It  seems  ungracious.”  she  remarked,  that  m my  own 
house  I should  lie  so  Inhospitable  as  to  keep  you  standing. 
And  yet  it  is  not  my  house;  it  is  yours. 


Obedient  to  her  command,  for  such  I felt  it  to  be,  1 
resumed  my  sent,  and  lo  my  delight,  she  took  a chair 
not  fur  from  me.  Seated,  she  seemed  more  graceful 
and  lovely  than  when  she  stood  Her  shapely;  hands 
lav  in  her  lap;  soft  lace  fell  over  them,  like  tender  mist 
upon  a cloud.  As  she  looked  at  me  her  eyes  were 

r""'i!oes  it  distress  you  that  this  house  should  now  he 

mine?”  I usked.  . „. 

"Oil  no  no."  she  answered,  with  animation;  1 am 
very  glad  of  it.  Tlie  elderly  couple  who  lived  There  be- 
fore you  were  not  to  my  liking.  Once  a year,  on  C hrisi 
mas  eve,  I am  privileged  to  spend  one  hour  m tills  house, 
nnd  nllhoiigh  I have  never  failed  to  lie  here  at  the  ap 
pointed  time,  it  lias  been  years,  as  I told  you.  since  1 saw 
,,  tire  on  that  hearth  and  a living  being  m this  hall.  I 
knew  you  were  here,  and  I am  very  glad  of  it  It  pleases 
me  greatly  that  one  is  living  here  who  prizes  tins  old  pl.ui 
™ I once  prized  it.  Tl.is  mansion  « as  unit  for  me  by 
my  husband  upon  tlie  site  of  a smaller  house  which  lie 
removed.  Tlie  grounds  about  it.  winch  I thought  so 

lovely,  are  far  more  lovely  now.  For  four  years  

here  in  perfect  happiness,  and  now  one  hour  each  }tur 
something  of  that,  happiness  is  renewed. 

Ordinarily  I have  good  control  of  my  actions  and of  ‘ ' 
emotions,  hut  at  this  moment  I seemed  to  *,a'e  ^ "l1 

power  over  myself;  my  thoughts  ran  wild  Toni,  .uu/c- 
ment  l became  conscious  that  1 was  failing  in  lo\ « tu 
hive  witlT something  which  did  not  exist;  i.  love  w.  h a 
woman  wlio  mice  had  liccn.  It  was  absurd;  it  was  ndic  - 
bins:  but  there  was  no  power  wiiliiu  me  winch  could 

pr After  all.  this  rapidly  growing  passion  was  not  alto- 
cetlier  absurd.  She  was  an  ideal  which  fat  surpa  ill 
any  ideal  I had  ever  formed  Tor  tlie  mistress  of  my  home. 
More  tlmn  that,  she  had  realiy  been  I n- m stress  of  this 
house,  which  was  now  my  Imme.  Here 
the  past  fully  revealed  to  my  eyes.  As  the  swut  voice 
fell  upon  my' ears,  how  could  I help  looking  upon  it  ns 
something  real,  listening  to  it  as  something  real,  and  lov- 

'"i  think  she  perceived  my  agitation;  she  looked  upon 

m"  I lmped"™^  much,”  she  said.  " that  y ou  would  Ik  in 
this  hall  when  I should  come  down  to-uight,  but  1 feared 
that  I should  disturb  you.  that 
perhaps  I might  startle  or 

I could  not  restrain  myself. 

I rushed  toward  her  and  in- 
terrupted her  with  passionate 
earnestness. 

“Startle  or  trouble  me!  1 
exclaimed.  "Oil,  gracious  lady , 
you  have  done  hut  one  thing 
to  me  to-nighl — you  have  made 
me  love  you ! Pardon  me ; I 
cannot  help  it.  Do  not  speak 
of  impossibilities,  of  passionate 
ravings,  of  unmeaning  words. 

Lady.  I love  you;  I may  not 
love  you  as  you  are,  hut  I love 
you  as  you  were.  No  happi- 
ness ou  earth  could  equal  that 


of  seeing  you  real— the  mistress  of  ibis  house,  and  myself 
the  master.”  , , . . 

She  rose,  drew  back  a little,  nnd  stood  looking  nt  me. 
If  she  had  been  true  flesh  and  blood  she  could  not  have 
acted  more  naturally. 

For  some  moments  there  was  sileuce,  and  then  a ter- 
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rible  thought  came  into  my  head.  Hail  I ft  right  to  speak 
to  her  thus,  even  if  she  were  but  the  vision  of  someth i g 
that  had  been?  She  had  told  me  of  her  husband:  she  had 
spoken  of  her  daughter;  but  she  had  said  no  word  which 
would  give  me  reason  to  believe  that  little  girl  wa9  father- 


plained  to  her  the  family  portraits.  Had  I been  address- 
ing my  wild  words  of  passion  to  one  whose  beauty  ana 
grace  when  tliev  were  real  and  true,  belonged  to  another. 
Hint  1 spoken  as  I should  not  have  spoken  even  to  the 
vision  of  a well-loved  wife?  1 trembled  with  appreheu- 

S,°"  Pardon  me.”  I said.  “ if  I have  been  imprudent.  Re- 
member that  I know  so  little  about  you,  eveu  as  you 

W\viien  she  answered  there  was  nothing  of  anger  in  her 
tone,  but  she  spoke  softly,  and  with,  I thought,  a shade 

°f“  You  have  said  nothing  to  offend  me.  but  every  word 
you  have  spoken  has  been  so  wild  and  so  far  removed 
from  sense  and  reason  that  I am  unable  to  comprehend 
your  feelings.” 

“Tliev  are  easy  to  understand!  I exclaimed.  I have 
seen  my  ideal  of  the  woman  I could  love.  I love  you:  that 
is  all!  'Again  I say  it,  and  I say  it  with  all  my  heart: 
Would  you  were  rc'al!  Would  you  were  real!” 

She  smiled.  I am  sure  now  she  understood  mv  pas- 
sion. I am  sure  she  expected  it.  I am  sure  that  she 
pitied  me.  , 

Suddenly  a change  of  expression  came  over  her  face;  a 
beaming  interest  shone  from  her  eyes;  she  took  some 
steps  toward  me.  . , . ll4.  , . . 

“I  told  you.”  said  she,  speaking  quickly,  that  wliat 
you  have  said  seems  to  be  without  seuse  or  reason,  and 
yet  it  may  mean  something.  I assure  you  that  your  words 
have  been  appreciated.  1 know  that  each  one  of  them 
is  true  and  comes  from  your  heart.  And  now  listen  to 
me  while  I tell  you—”  At  that  moment  the  infernal 
clock  upon  the  landing-place  struck  one.  It  was  like  the 
crash  of  doom.  I stood  alone  in  the  great  hall. 

The  domestics  in  that  old  house  supposed  that  I spent 
Christmas  day  alone;  but  they  were  mistaken,  for  wher- 
ever I went  my  fancy  pictured  near  me  the  beautiful 
vision  of  the  night  before.  She  walked  with  me  in  the 
crisp  morning  air;  I led  her  through  the  quiet  old  rooms, 
and  together  we  went  up  the  great  staircase  and  stood 
before  the  clock— the  clock  that  1 had  blessed  for  striking 
twelve  and  cursed  for  striking  one.  At  dinner  she  sat 
opposite  me  in  a great  chair  which  I had  had  placed  there 
—“for  the  sake  of  symmetry,”  as  I told  my  servants. 
After  what  had  happened,  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  be 
alone. 

The  day  after  Christmas  old  Mr.  Marchmay  came  to 
call  upon  me.  He  was  so  sorry  that  I had  been  obliged 
to  spend  Christmas  day  all  by  myself.  I fairly  laughed 
as  I listened  to  him. 

There  were  things  which  I wanted  him  to  tell  me  if 
he  could,  and  I plied  him  with  questions.  I pointed  to 
the  portrait  of  the  lady  near  the  chimney  piece,  and'asked 
him  who  she  was. 

“That  is  Mrs.  Evelyn  Ileatherton,  first  mistress  of  this 
house;  I have  heard  a good  deal  about  her.  She  was  very 
unfortunate.  She  lost  her  life  here  in  this  hall  on  Christ- 
inas eve.  She  was  young  and  beautiful,  and  must  have 
looked  a good  deal  like  that  picture.” 

I forgot  myself.  “I  don't  believe  it.”  I said.  “It 
does  not  seem  to  me  that  that  portrait  could  have  been^a 
good  likeness  of  the  real  woman.” 

“You  may  know  more  about  art  than  I do,  sir,”  said 
he.  “ It  has  always  been  considered  a fine  picture;  but 
of  course  she  lived  before  my  time.  As  I was  saying,  she 
died  here  in  this  hall.  She  was  coming  down  stairs  on 
Christmas  eve;  there  were  a lot  of  people  here  in  the  hall 
waiting  to  meet  her.  She  stepped  on  something  on  one 
of  the  top  steps— a child’s  toy.  perhaps — and  lost  her  foot- 
ing. She  fell  to  the  bottom  and  was  instantly  killed — 
killed  in  the  midst  of  youth,  health,  and  beauty.” 

“And  her  husband,”  I remarked,  “was  he — ” 

“Oh,  he  was  dead!”  interrupted  Mr.  Marchmay.  “ He 
died  when  his  daughter  was  hut  a mere  baby.  By-the-way." 
said  the  old  gentleman,  “it  seems  rather  funny  that  the 
painting  over  there— that  old  lady  with  the  gray  hair— is 
the  portrait  of  that  child.  It  is  the  only  one  there  is,  I 
suppose.” 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 

I did  not  attend  to  these  last  words.  ^ 
have  glowed  with  delight  as  1 tl.ougl.1  tlrnt  I bud I not 
snokeii  to  her  as  I should  uot.  If  I had  known  her  to  be 
real.  I might  have  said  everything  which  I had  said  to  the 
vision  of  what  she  had  been. 

The  old  man  went  on  talking  about  the  family.  That 
sort  of  thing  interested  him  very  much,  and  he  said  hat, 
ns  I owned  the  house,  I ought  to  know  everything  about 
the  people  who  formerly  lived  there  The  Heather  ons 
had  not  been  fortunate.  They  had  lost  a great  deal  of 
money,  and.  some  thirty  years  before,  the  estate  had  passed 
out  of  their  hands  and  had  been  bought  by  a Mr.Kennard, 
ii  distant  connection  of  the  family,  who.  with  his  wife, 
had  lived  tln-re  until  very  recently.  It  was  to  a nephew 
and  niece  of  old  Mr.  Kennard  that  the  property  had 
descended.  The  Heathertous  had  nothing  more  to  do 

-■  re  there  any  members  of  the  family  left?’  I asked. 

•■bit  yes!”  said  Mr.  Marchmay.  "Do  you  see  that 
portrait  of  a girl  with  a feather  in  her  hat?  Shu  is  a grand- 
daughter  of  that  Evelyn  Heatherton  up  there.  She  is  an 
old  woman  now  and  u widow,  and  site  it  was  who  sold  the 
place  to  tbe  Kenuurds.  When  the  mortgages  were  paid 
she  did  not  have  much  left,  but  she  manages  to  live  on 
it  But  1 tell  you  what  you  ought  to  do,  sir:  you  ought 
to  go  and  see  her.  She  can  tell  you  lots  of  stories  of  this 
place  for  she  knows  more  about  the  Heathertons  than 
any  one  living.  She  married  a distant  cousin  who  had  the 
family  name;  but  he  was  a poor  sort  of  a fellow-,  and  lie 
died  some  flfieen  years  ago.  She  lias  talked  to  me  about 
your  having  the  old  house,  and  she  said  that  she  hoped 
that  you  would  not  make  changes  and  tear  down  things. 
But  of  course  she  would  not  say  anything  like  that  to 
you;  she  is  a lady  who  attends  to  her  own  business.” 

“ Where  docs  she  live?”  I asked.  “I  should  like,  above 
all  things,  to  go  and  talk  to  her.” 

“It  is  the  third  house  beyond  the  church,”  said  Mr. 
Marchmay.  “Iam  sure  that  she  will  be  glad  to  see  you. 
If  you  cun  make  up  your  mind  to  listen  to  long  stories 
about  the  Heathertons' you  will  give  her  pleasure.” 

The  next  day  I made  the  call.  The  house  w as  neat,  but 
small  and  unpretentious — a great  drop  from  the  fine  hull 
which  I now  possessed. 

The  servant  informed  me  that  Mrs.  Heatherton  was  at 
home,  and  I was  shown  into  the  little  parlor— light,  warm, 
and  pleasantly  furnished.  In  a few  minutes  the  door 
opened,  and  I arose,  but  no  old  lady  entered. 

Struck  dumb  by  breathless  amazement,  I beheld  Evelyn 
Ileatherton  coming  into  the  room! 

I could  not  understand;  my  thoughts  ran  wild.  Had 
some  one  been  masquerading?  Had  I dreamed  on  Christ- 
mas eve,  or  was  I dreaming  now?  Had  my  passionate 
desire  been  granted?  Had  that  vision  become  real? 

I was  instantly  convinced  that  w-hat  I saw  before  me 
was  true  and  real,  for  the  lady  advanced  toward  me  and 
held  out,  her  hand.  I took  it,  and  it  was  the  hand  of  an 
actual  woman. 

Her  Another,  she  said,  begged  that  I would  excuse  her; 
that  she  was  not  well  and  was  lying  down.  Mr.  March- 
may  had  told  them  that  I was  coming,  and  that  I wanted 
to  know  something  about  the  old  house;  perhaps  she 
might  be  able  to  give  me  a little  information. 

Almost  speechless.  I sat  down,  and  she  took  a chair  not 
far  from  me.  Her  position  was  exactly  that  which  had 
been  taken  by  the  vision  of  her  great-grandmother  on 
Christinas  eve.  Her  bands  were  crossed  in  her  lap,  and 
her  large  blue  eyes  w-ere  slightly  upraised  to  mine.  She 
was  not  dressed  in  a robe  of  olden  days,  nor  was  her  hair 
piled  up  high  on  her  head  in  bygone  fashion,  but  she  was 
Evelyn  Heatherton  in  form  and  feature  and  in  quiet  grace. 
She  was  some  years  younger,  and  she  lacked  the  dignity 
of  a woman  who  had  been  married,  but  she  was  no  stranger 
to  me;  I had  seen  her  before. 

Eucouraged  by  my  rapt  attention,  she  told  me  stories  of 
the  old  house  where  her  mother  had  been  born,  and  all 
that  she  knew  of  her  great-grandmother  she  related  with 
an  interest  that  was  almost  akin  to  mine.  “People  tell 
me,”  shesaid,  “that  I am  growing  to  look  like  her,  and  I 
am  glad  of  it,  for  my  mother  gave  me  her  name.” 

1 sat  and  listened  to  the  voice  of  this  beautiful  girl  as  I 
had  listened  to  the  words  which  bail  been  spoken  to  me 
by  the  vision  of  her  ancestress.  If  I had  not  known  that 
she  was  real,  and  that  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
vauisli  when  the  clock  should  strike,  I might  have  spoken 


as  I spoke  to  her  great-grandmother.  I remained  en- 
tranced, enraptured,  and  it  was  only  when  the  room  be- 
gan to  grow  dark  that  1 was  reminded  that  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  me  to  go. 

But  I came  again,  again,  and  again,  and  after  a time  it 
so  happened  that  I was  in  that  cottage  at  least  once  every 
day.  The  old  lady  was  very  gracious;  it  was  plain  enough 
that  her  soul  was  greatly  gratified  to  know  that  the  pres- 
ent owner  of  her  old  home — the  house  in  which  she  had 
been  born— was  one  who  delighted  to  hear  the  family 
stories,  and  who  respected  all  their  traditions.  J 

1 need  not  tell  the  story  of  Evelyn  and  myself.  Mv  heart 
had  been  filled  with  a vision  of  her  personality  before  I 
had  seen  her.  At  the  first  moment  of  our  meeting  my 
love  for  her  sprung  into  existence  as  the  flame  hursts  from 
a match.  And  she  could  not  help  but  love  me.  Few 
women,  certainly  not  Evelyn  Heatherton,  could  resist  the 
passionate  affection  which  I offered  her.  She  did  not 
tell  me  this  in  words,  but  it  was  not  long  before  I came  to 
believe  it. 

It  was  one  afternoon  in  spring  that  old  Mrs.  Ileatherton 
and  her  daughter  came  to  visit  me  in  my  house— the  home 
of  their  ancestors.  As  I walked  with  them  through  the 
halls  and  rooms  I felt  as  if  they  were  the  ladies  of  the 
manor,  and  that  I was  the  recipient  of  their  kind  hospi- 
tality. 

Mrs.  Heatherton  was  in  the  dining-room,  earnestly  ex 
amining  some  of  the  ancestral  china  and  glass,  and  Evelyn 
and  I stood  together  in  the  hall,  almost  under  the  portrait 
which  hung  near  the  chimney-piece.  She  had  been  talk- 
ing of  the  love  and  reverence  she  felt  for  this  old  house. 
“ Evelyn,”  said  I,“  if  you  love  this  house  and  all  that  is  in 
it,  will  you  not  take  them  and  have  them  for  your  own? 
And  will  you  not  take  me  and  love  me  and  have  me  for 
your  own?” 

I had  my  answer  before  the  old  lady  came  out  of  the 
dining-room.  She  was  reading  the  inscription  on  an  old 
silver  loving  cup  when  we  went  in  to  her  and  told  her 
that  again  Evelyn  Heatherton  was  to  be  tbe  mistress  of 
tlic  old  mansion. 

We  were  married  in  tbe  early  winter,  and  after  a jour- 
ney in  the  South  we  came  back  to  the  old  house,  for  1 had 
a great  desire  that  we  should  spend  the  holidays  under 
its  roof. 

It  was  Christmas  eve.  and  we  stood  together  in  the 
great  hall,  with  a fire  burning  upon  tbe  hearth  as  it  had 
glowed  and  crackled  a year  before.  It  was  some  minutes 
before  twelve,  and,  purposely,  I threw  my  arm  around 
my  dear  wife  and  turned  her  so  that  she  stood  with  her 
back  to  tbe  great  staircase.  I had  never  told  her  of  the 
vision  I had  seeu;  I feared  to  do  so;  I did  not  know  what 
effect  it  might  have  upon  her.  I cared  for  her  so  earnest- 
ly and  tenderly  that  I would  risk  nothing,  but  I felt  that 
1 must  stand  with  her  in  that  hall  on  that  Christmas  eve, 
and  I believed  that  I could  do  so  without  fear  or  self-re- 
proach. 

The  clock  struck  twelve.  “ Look  up  at  your  great- 
grandmother, Evelyn,”  I said;  “ it  is  fit  that  you  should 
do  so  at  this  time.”  In  obedience  to  my  wishes  her  eyes 
were  fixed  upon  the  old  portrait,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
looking  over  her  shoulder,  my  eyes  fell  upon  the  vision 
of  the  first  Evelyn  Ileatherton  descending  the  stairs. 
Upon  her  features  was  a gentle  smile  of  welcome  and  of 
pleasure.  So  she  must  have  looked  when  she  went  out  of 
this  world  in  health  and  strength  and  womanly  bloom. 

The  vision  reached  the  bottom  of  the  stairs  and  came 
toward  us.  I stood  expectant,  my  eyes  fixed  upon  her 
noble  countenance. 

“It  seems  to  me,”  said  my  Evelyn,  “as  if  my  great 
grandmother  really  looked  down  upon  us.  As  if  it  made 
her  happy  to  think  that — ” 

“Is  this  wliat  you  meant?”  said  I,  speaking  to  the 
lovely  vision,  now’  so  near  us. 

“ Yes,”  was  the  answer;  “ it  is  wliat  I meant,  and  I am 
rejoiced.  I bless  you  and  I love  you  both,”  and  as  she 
spoke  two  fair  and  shadowy  hands  were  extended  over 
our  heads.  No  one  can  hear  the  voice  of  a spirit  except 
those  to  whom  it  speaks,  and  my  wife  thought  that  my 
words  had  been  addressed  to  her. 

"Yes,”  said  my  Evelyn;  “ I mean  that  we  should  be 
standing  here  in  her  old  home,  and  that  your  arm  should 
be  around  me.” 

I looked  again.  There  was  no  ouc  in  the  hall  except 
my  Evelyn  and  myself. 
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“I  THOUGHT  A MILE  WAS  THE  PROPER  DISTANCE 


n marked  preference  for  the  works  of 
Meissonier,  Corot,  Gerome,  Millet— any- 
body, so  long  as  he  was  a foreigner, 
Peters  said.  The  wealthy  would  pay  ten, 
twenty,  a hundred  thousand  dollars  for 
a Rousseau  or  a Rosa  Bonheur  rather 
than  exchange  a paltry  one  hundred  dol- 
lars for  a canvas  by  Peters,  though,  as 
far  as  Peters  was  concerned,  his  cuuvas 
was  just  as  well  woven,  his  pigments  as 
carefully  mixed,  and  his  application  of 
the  one  to  the  other  as  technically  cor- 
rect as  was  anything  from  the  foreign 
brushes. 

“You  can’t  take  in  the  full  import  of 
a Turner  unless  you  stand  a wav  away 
from  it.”  said  he,  “and  if  you’ll  only 
stand  far  enough  away  from  mine  you 
couldn’t  tell  it  from  a Meissonier.” 

And  when  I jocularly  responded  to  this 
that  I thought  a mile  wus  the  proper 
distance,  he  was  offended.  We  quar- 
relled, but  made  up  after  a while,  and  in 
the  making  up  decided  upon  a little  ven- 
ture into  foreign  fields  together, 
not  only  to  recuperate,  but  to  see 
if  so  be  we  could  discover  just 
where  the  workers  on  the  other 
side  got  that  quality  which  placed 
them  in  popular  esteem  so  far 
ahead  of  ourselves. 

What  we  discovered  along  this  especial  line  must 
form  the  burden  of  another  story.  The  main  cause 


IT  is  with  very  deep  regret  that  I find  myself  unable 

to  keep  the  promise  made  to  yon  last  Spring  to  pro  form  the  burden  of  another  story,  ihe  main  cause 
vide  you  with  a suitable  ghost  story  for  your  Christ  of  our  foreign  trip,  these  discoveries,  are  but  met 

mas  number.  I have  made  several  efforts  to  prepare  dental  to  the  theme  I have  in  hand.  Our  conclu- 

giicti  a tale  as  it  seemed  to  me  you  would  require,  but,  one  sions  were  important,  but  they  have  no  place  Here 

imil  all,  these  have  proved  unavailing.  By  a singular  and  and  what  they  were  you  will  have  to  wait  until 

annoying  combination  of  circumstances  in  which  only  my  my  work  on  Abroad  venue  Home  is  cotnple  «1  to 

unfortunate  Iml.it  of  meeting  trouble  in  n spirit  of  badinage  learn.  But  what  is  impot  tanl  to  this  “ 


contract  sealed,  signed,  and  delivered.  It  is  far  from  my  much  taken  up  with  his  Baedeker  t^° nie 
wisli  to  lie  known  to  you  as  one  who  makes  promises  only  (Aral ts  or  pic  es.  ^ |)0  wmiUi  (1„  as  mosi 
to  break  them,  but  there  arc  times  in  a man  s life  u In  n lit  that  I etc  , ’ . snenci  n\\  his  time  look- 

must  consider  seriously  which  is  the  lesser  evil,  to  deceive  Amencan  ’thine  he  thought  lie  ought  to 

the  individual  or  to  deceive  the  world,  the  latter  being  a mg  fo  ° rn,^  missi  ®ot  on]y  jtg  but  thousands 
mass  of  individuals,  and,  consequently,  as  much  more  aee.J1  ,j’[]liQirs^)uiie  afwcil  worthy  of  hia  atten- 
worthy  of  respect  ns  the  whole  is  greater  than  a part,  of  Hcliove  he  would  have  seen  the  ghost, 

Could  I bring  myself  to  be  false  to  my  prtnc.p  es  as  a | , "d e,  anv  ci rcumst^nees.  It  requires  a 

scribe,  and  draw  upon  my  fancy  for  my  facts,  and,  through  ’ cultivated  eve  or  digestion,  one  or  the 

a prostitution  of  my  art.  so  sickly  o'er  my  plot  with  the  specially  cultivated  PetL,,.s.s  eyc 

pale  cast  of  realism  as  to  hoodwink  my  readers  into  belie  ^ t invisibie  a„d  his  digestion  is  good, 

ing  what  I know  to  be  false,  the  task  were  easy.  Given  is  blind  to  t nr  in  vulgar  little  spectre 

a more  or  less  active  and  unrestrained  Imagination  pem  W by.  undent tne_can y ^ knew,  u„|es8 
ink,  paper,  and  the  will  to  do  so,  to  construct  out  ‘e  . , embarrass  the  Americans  who  passed  to 

a ghost  story  which  might  have  been,  but  as  a matter  o for  b(.  claimed  to  he  an  American.  I knew  he  vvas 

fact  was  not,  presents  no  difficulties  whatsoever,  bu  not  a living  thing  the  minute  I laid  eyes  through  him.  He 

unfortunately  have  a conscience  winch,  awkward  as  it  s not  a I g “fQS  m(J  wIli]e  l was  engaged  in  chuckling 
to  me  at  times,  I intend  to  keep  clear  and  unspotted.  a particularly  bad  cuuvas  by  somebody  whose  name  I 

consciousness  of  having  lira!  would  fnreyei  rest  a.  , . forgotten,  hut  which  was  something  like  Beppo  di 

upon  my  escutcheon.  1 cannot  manufacture  out  fvmtarini”  It  represented  the  scene  of  a grand  f6te  at  Venice 

cloth  a narrative  such  as  you  desire  and  be  true  to  myself,  ^’^Vfiftatnth  century,  and  whife  preserved  by  the 
and  this  I intend  to  be,  even  if  by  so  doing  I must  seem 
false  to  you.  I think,  however,  that,  as  one  of 
my  friends  and  most  important  consumer  you 
are  entitled  to  a complete  explanation  of  mv 
failure  to  do  as  I have  told  you  1 would.  I n 
most  others  I should  send  merely  a curt  note 
evidencing,  not  pleading,  a pressure  ot  otlici 
work  as  the  cause  of  my  not  coming  to  time. 

To  you  it  is  owed  that  I should  enter  somewhat 
into  the  details  of  the  unfortunate  business. 

You  doubtless  remember  that  last  sum  me 
with  our  mutual  friend  Peters,  I travelled  abroad 
seeking  health  and,  incidentally,  ideas  I had 
discovered  that  imported  ideas  were  on  the  whole 
rather  more  popular  in  America  than  those 
might  be  said  to  be  indigenous  to  the  sod.  t 
reading  public  had,  for  the  tune  berfig  : 

given  itself  over  to  moats,  and  chateaux,  nucl 
bloodshed,  and  the  curious  dialects  of  tlm  lowe 
orders  of  British  society.  Sherlock  Holmes  had 
superseded  Old  Sleuth  in  the  affections  t)f  ™y 
countrymen  who  read  books.  E'e“t,‘^ ® |nore 
little  critics  the  hoys  and  girls  were  finding  more 
to  delight  them  in  the  doings  of  J 

de  Lion  and  Alice  i.t  Wonderland  than  in  the 

more  remarkable  atidiutenae^  A,  . bo 

tures  of  Ragged  Dick  or  AlicKie  x 
John  Storm  was  at  that  moment  h''"S  J 
tlie  world  like  the  sword  of  DantocK,  ” | 

dolf  Hnssendyll  had  completely  overal md 
such  essentially  American  heroes  sXucclo 
and  Rollo.  I found,  to  my  c-l.ng. m.  tl hut  the 

terras  were  devoted  to  the 

dramatists  like  Bhakspere  nnd n,  „,e 
home  talent,  as  represented  By  Mr.  H ■ ]d 
facile  productions  of  Mc9,^nfWl’cBveS  which 
were  relegated  to  the  hmbo  of _e  v chose, 


theltidSmi^t^eV^noL^eyc^, 

vnd  then  onlv  in  the  hours  which  they  w«'  , . ^ 


ana  men  only  m tllc  Boms  which  l".y  of  wllil.h 

pected  to  devote  to  tl  p WJiS  Gf  course 

seemed  to  indicate  that  while  the  a ^ w„h 
no  royal  road  to  literary  a > thereto,  and 
equal  certainty  no  republican  P j th(,r 

that  real  inspiration  was. to  'th”n  at 

under  the  effete  monarchies  of : Eur  p d 

home.  To  Peters  the  same  1 ea 
but  in  his  case  in  relatio  America  had 

literature.  The  patrons  of  a.t  in  Amciic 


art-lovers  of  Florence  as  something  worthy,  would,  I firm- 
ly believe,  Lave  failed  of  acceptance  even  by  the  catholic 
taste  of  the  editor  of  an  American  Sunday  newspaper 
comic  supplement.  The  thing  was  crude  in  its  drawing, 
impossible  in  its  coloring,  and  absolutely  devoid  of  action. 
Every  gondola  on  the  canal  looked  as  if  it  were  stuck,  in 
the  mud,  and  as  for  the  water  of  the  Grand  Canal  itself,  it 
had  all  the  liquid  glory  under  this  artist’s  touch  of  calf’s- 
foot  jelly,  and  it  amused  me  intensely  to  think  that  these 
patrons  of  art,  in  the  most  artistic  city  in  the  world,  should 
have  deemed  it  worth  keeping.  However,  whatever  the 
merit  of  the  painting,  I was  annoyed  in  the  midst  of  my 
contemplation  of  it  to  have  thrust  in  the  line  of  vision  a 
shape — I cannot  call  it  a body,  because  there  was  no  body 
to  it.  There  were  the  lineaments  of  a living  person,  and 
a very  vulgar  living  person  at  that,  but  the  tiling  was 
translucent,  and  as  it  stepped  in  between  me  and  the  won- 
derful specimen  of  Beppo  di  SometliingoroLher’s  art,  I 
felt  as  if  a sudden  haze  had  swept  over  my  eyes,  blurring 
the  picture  until  it  reminded  me  of  a cheap  kind  of  decal- 
comania  that  in  my  boyhood  days  had  satisfied  my  yearn- 
ings after  the  truly  beautiful. 

I made  several  ineffectual  passes  with  my  hands  to 
brush  the  thing  away.  I had  discovered  that  with  certain 


.•TURNING  A PARTICULARLY  NASTY  PAIR  OF  GREEN  EYES  UPON 


•HE  VANISHED  IN  SOMETHING  OF  A RAGE." 


classes  of  ghosts  one  could  be  rid  of  them,  just  as  one  may 
dissipate  a cloud  of  smoke,  by  swirling  one’s  outstretched 
paw  around  in  it,  and  I hoped  that  I might  in  this  way 
rid  myself  of  the  nuisance  now  before  me.  But  I was 
mistaken.  He  swirled,  but  failed  to  dissipate. 

“Hum!”  said  I,  straightening  up,  and  addressing  the 
thing  with  some  degree  of  irritation.  “You  may  know 
a great  deal  about  art,  my  friend,  but  you  seem 
not  to  have  studied  manners.  Get  out  of  my 
way.”  . . , , 

“Pah!”  he  ejaculated,  turning  a particularly 
nasty  pair  of  green  eyes  on  me.  “Who  the 
deuce  are  you.  that  you  should  give  me  orders?” 

“ Well,”  said  I,“  if  I were  impulsive  of  speech 
and  seldom  grammatical,  I might  reply  by  say- 
ing Me,  but  as  a purist,  let  me  tell  you,  sir,  that 
I’m  I,  and  if  you  seek  to  know  further  and  more 
intimately,  1 will  add  that  who  I am  is  none  of 
your  infernal  business.” 

“ Humph!”  he  said,  shrugging  his  shoulders. 
“Grammatical  or  otherwise,  you’re  a coward  1 
You  don’t  dare  say  who  you  are,  because  you 
are  afraid  of  me.  You  know  I am  a spectre, 
and,  like  all  commonplace  people,. you  are  afraid 
of  ghosts.” 

A hot  retort  was  on  my  lips,  and  I was  about 
to  tell  him  mv  name  and  address,  when  it  oc- 
curred to  me  that  by  doing  so  I might  lay  myself 
open  to  a kind  of  persecution  from  which  I have 
suffered  from  time  to  time,  ghosts  are  sometimes 
so  hard  to  lay,  so  I accomplished  what  I at  the 
moment  thought  was  my  purpose  by  a bluff. 

“ Oh,  as  for  that,”  said  I,  “ my  name  is  So  and 
So.  and  I live  at  Number  This,  That  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois.” 

Both  the  name  and  the  address  were  of  course 
fictitious. 

“Very  well,”  said  he,  calmly,  making  a note 
of  the  address.  “ My  name  is  Jones.  I am  the 
president  of  the  Amalgamated  Brotherhood  of 
Spooks,  enjoying  a well-earned  rest  from  liis  la- 
bors on  his  savings  from  his  salary  as  a walking 
delegate.  You  shall  hear  from  me  on  your  re- 
turn to  Chicago  through  the  local  chapter,  the 
United  Apparitions  of  Illinois.” 

“ All  right,”  said  I,  with  equal  calmness.  “ If 
the  Illinois  spooks  are  as  Illiuoisome  as  you  are, 
I will  summon  the  board  of  health,  and  have 
them  laid  without  more  ado.” 

Upon  this  we  parted.  That  is  to  say,  I walked 
on  to  the  Uffizi,  and  lie  vanished,  in  something 
of  a rage,  it  seemed  to  me. 

I thought  no  more  of  the  matter  until  a week 
ago,  when,  in  accordance  with  an  agreement  with 
the  principal  thereof,  I left  New  "York  to  go  to 
Chicago,  to  give  a talk  before  a certain  young 
ladies’ boarding-school,  on  the  subject  of  1 Mus- 
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“Who?"  1 cried.  “ Mrs  What, 
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lieeks.  hits  not  yet  been  invented;  and  I, 
lie  only  person  in  the  world  who  might 
mve  invented  it,  am  powerless,  for  while  the 
•oycott  hangs  over  my  head,  as  you  will  see 
or  yourself,  I am  bereft  of  the  raw  material 
or  the  conducting  of  the  necessary  experi- 
aents. 


Would  hardly  constitute  a pnck. 

Could  I live  on  till  first  of  Mny 
Upou  one  lone  flapjack  a duy? 

While  pondering  thus,  and  looking  back— 
For  I ne’er  in  my  life  did  luck 
Three  sumptuous,  hearty  meals  a day— 
Judge  Mnstason,  to  my  dismay, 

Cumc  in  and  said,  “My  deiir  old  Mac, 

Can  you  give  me  n hot  flapjack?” 

My  friend  has  gone,  the  days  seem  black, 

I miss  his  hearty,  genial  way. 

Ilis  friends  ul  home  will  lest  his  suck 
’Mid  popping  corks,  as  good  friends  may: 
But  should  the  spring  convey  him  buck. 
He's  welcome  to  my  lone  flapjack ! 

As  Christmas  npproached,  preparations 
were  made  to  celebrate  in  some  fashion  ; if  not 
hilariously,  then  with  as  much  propriety  as 
possible.  Some  put  little  evergreens  in  front 
of  their  places,  which  in  a dim  way  suggest 
the  Christmas  season.  They  were  not  hard 
to  get,  for  the  country  is  full  of  spruces  of 
just  the  right  size.  Every  one  tried  to  have 
something  special  for  dinner.  There  was 
much  in  our  surroundings  to  suggest  the 
season  of  gayety—  the  snow  and  cold,  the 
people  in  furs  and  bright  bits  of  color,  the 
tinkling  of  bells  of  the  swell  dog-teams. 

But  while  we  had  these  natural  accom- 
paniments of  the  season,  one  prime  essential 
was  lacking.  There  was  not  a turkey  in  the 
camp.  Some  one  had  reported  that  a Dutch- 
man brought  a turkey  in  over  the  ice.  one 
that  his  wife  had  cooked  in  Skaguay,  but  I 
believe  that  was  not  true.  Andrew  Flett,  the 
Saskatchewan  half-breed,  with  his  trniu  of 
(logs  and  the  official  mail  (and  a file  of 
(Continued  on  page 
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)ld-kahiiionkd  gentlemen  we  praise, 

As  did  our  dads  before  us, 

Lnd  call  old  times  “the  good  old  days” 
In  upprobative  chorus. 


’et  no  man  of  us  meeds  be  told 

’hat  times  we  laud  ns  “good”  and  “old 

lad  still  their  drawbacks  manifold; 

'hat  some  folks,  then  as  now,  were  rude; 
'hat  greedy  ends  were  oft  pursued 
ly  methods  still  more  bold  and  crude 
'wo  centuries  ago  than  now, 

Vlicn  wiser  heads  know  better  how. 


,et‘s  not  regret  the  past,  but  give 
>ue  thanks  that  it’s  our  lot  to  live 
«ot  in  Queen  Anne's,  but  Croker’s,  reign, 
Vlien  power  discreetly  used  may  gain 
'lie  full  reward  that  power  deserves 
Vithout  offence  to  timid  nerves. 

E.  S.  M. 


ceto  Mothers.— Mrs. Winslow’s  Soothing 
should  always  he  used  for  children  teething. 
u»s  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  pain, 
rind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrneva. 


CHRISTMAS  IN  THE 
KLONDIKE. 

Christmas  everywhere  should  be  a day 
f happiness  ami  merrymaking,  but  I won- 
er  how  many  of  those  who  spent  lust  season 
i the  Klondike  (or  who  are  there  now)  can 
»ok  back  on  it  with  any  pleasure? 

With  hardly  an  exception  it  was  our  first 
inter  amid  far  Northern  conditions,  and  in 
ddition  to  what  might  possibly  be  called 
ardships  of  the  climate  were  those  attending 
le  circumstances  of  our  coming  and  our 
lode  of  living;  for  we  had  reached  Dawson 
fter  the  arctic  winter  had  set  in. 

The  old-timers  and  those  so  fortunate  as 
> have  been  in  Dawson  in  time,  or  with 
ifficient  money  to  place  a large  order  at  the 
ores  for  the  necessaries  of  life,  which  are 
rdered  in  advance  sufficient  for  the  year, 
ere  comparatively  well  provided  for,  even 
lough  some  of  the  steamers  failed  to  get  in 
'ith  supplies  to  iill  many  of  the  orders  com- 
Ietely.  But  none  of  the  new-comers  knew 
lis.  The  “ Chee-cliabkos,”  as  we  were  call- 
1,  in  our  anxiety  to  reach  the  mines  before 
le  river  closed,  were  exhausted  in  body, 
find,  and  resources.  Some  had  outfits  large 
tiough  to  tide  them  over  until  the  first 
earner  came  up  in  the  spring  to  relieve 
Imost  certain  famine,  some  had  flour  enough 
>r  only  a few  mouths,  still  others  lmd  less, 
ud  there  were  some  who  had  not  a pound 
f grub,  a dollar  of  money,  nor  proper  clothes 
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Veter i. varies  i>f  the  N.  V.  Condensed  Milk 
Co.  examine  cows  supplying  niilk  for  the  (sail 
Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk,  t<>  guard 
against  any  contamination.  Send  for  “In- 
fant Health.”  Information  valuable  to  every 
mother.— [<4«/r.] 


“ VIOLETS  OF  TI1E  CV 
Every  one  has  his  own  peculiar  ide 
sees  it  all  in  beauteous  form  according 
tion  of  bis  desiderata.  Some  aspire  af 
after  glory,  others  after  love,  . . . nr 
his  dream  with  desperation.  . . . Hul  l 
aspiration  upon  which  life  is  based  tin 
tain  amount  of  exquisite  enjoyments  o 
all  without  exception  is  anxious  to  r 
purest,  most  refined,  and  at  the  sail 
which  appeals  the  most  to  the  senses  i: 
perfumes : in  fact,  which  modern  orgar 
the  ideal  attraction  and  the  charms 
“ Violets  okthe  Czar  "of  Okiza-I 
them  it  intoxicates  the  brain  and  the  he; 
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bout  Christmas  grew  short,  only  a bit  of 
ilTused  daylight  between  ten  and  three,  the 
in  being  visible  from  the  high  ground,  and 
le  nights  almost  endless  in  their  dreariness; 
>r,  like  nearly  everything  else,  candles  were 
lort,  and  one  could  afford  but  oue  at  a 
me.  . 

Men  went  over  their  grub  - piles,  then 
i easu red  the  time,  and  figured  to  a pound 
hat  they  could  allow  themselves  each  day. 
here  were  parties  living  on  a meal  a day. 
1 one  cabin  that  I knew  they  allowed  them- 
:lves  bacon  but  twice  a week.  Hour  was 
le  staple  by  which  the  abundance  of  other 
lings  was  measured,  and  it  was  not  until 
>me  time  after  Christmas — namely,  on  Jan- 
ary  10— that  I noted  as  important  news  that 
>od  was  easier,  flour  having  dropped  to 
fly  dollars  a sack,  damaged  flour  being 
orth  as  low  as  thirty -five.  There  were  lots 
f people  in  the  camp  with  sufficient  equa- 
bility to  do  as  my  friend  Captain  Anderson 
rote  out  that  lie  was  doing— eating  the  best 
rst,  and  the  worst  afterwards.  And  while 
aring  revealed  that  our  fears  were  ground- 
:ss  (since  so  many  had  departed  from  tie 
imp),  this  anxiety  was  a distinct  feature  ol 
nr  life  as  a whole.  . . 

The  feeling  at  this  time  is  expressed  in 
Tine  little  verses  bv  my  versatile  friend 
iussell  S.  Bates,  which,  in  addition  to  then 
(her  beautiful  qualities,  are  true  to  nature, 
>r  they  were  scribbled  in  median  nx.  Here 
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dollars.  We  can  please  the  fancy  of 
millionaires,  or  meet  the  demands 
of  the  poorest  sportsman  and  an- 
gler. Write  for  prices,  or  ask  us  to 
send  you  our  Sporting  Goods  Cat- 
alogue. We  load  and  sell  over 

1,000,000  Hand  Loaded  Shells  a Year 

Ask  us  to  send  you  our  price  card 
of  hand  and  machine  loaded  shells. 


Credit 

Brown  Brothers  & Co 


1NSTu°RE  Perfect  Rest  and 
Comfort  for  the  Invalid 


Bankers,  No.  59  Wall  Stk 


FABRIC 


SOHMER 


The  Ideal  Sight  Restorer. 

• ne  ’ J~-^A  MOST  VALUABLE  AND 

L fa,'  1 SUITABLE  PRESENT.  THE 

I f inestimable  blessing 
g \ Jj  OF  SIGHT.  AVOID  SPEC- 

H *'  - ^ M TACLES,  HEADACHE  AND 

■ *cM|  SURGICAL  OPERATION. 

ClJr  pTj  READ  ILLUSTRATED 


The  largest  Gun  Repair  Shop  in  America 

We  make  guns,  re-bore,  re-stock, 
repair— in  fact,  alter  a gun  to  suit 
the  owner,  and  guarantee  satisfac- 
tion. Write  for  prices. 

MONTGOMERY  WARD  & CO. 

Orieinaicrsof  111  to  120  Michigan  Ave. 

the  Catalogue  Buttress  cor.  Madison  St.  .Chicago 
MENTION  THIS  PUBLICATION  WHEN  WRITING 

►00000-0 OOOOOO OOOOOOOOOOOO 


Heads  the  List  of  the 
Highest -Grade  Pianos. 

ii.— The  buyimr  public  will  plea? 
genuine  SOU  M KK  Piano  wit 
inding  name  uf  a cheap  grade. 


One  cold  Alaska's  winter  day 
I sat  within  my  lonely  shuck 
Without,  old  Boreas  held  full  s' 
While  coiil  came  in  through  < 
Upon  the  stove  was  scarce  a 
My  daily  meal,  u lone  flupjuck. 

Upon  the  floor  my  flour  lay— 
In  nil  ’twns  less  than  half  a si 
My  beaus  aud  bacon  on  that  dp 
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Warerooms 
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CHRISTMAS  MORNING — THE  CHALLENGE.-Dkawn  by  Peter  S.  Newell. 


( Continued  from  page  12W  _ 

arfer’s  Weekly),  was  the  first  to  arrive  straiglrf  through 
nm  outside.  But  on  the  lOtli  o April  t * ™ 

,g  the  description  did  arrive,  mid  raffled  tire  turkey  o 
, McPhees  salnop,  netting  him  $174:.  bat  ta  wdlte 
mild  not  bring  in  another  at  the  same  price  So  a desc 
on  of  our  Christmas  turkey  must  be  of  the  one  we  d 
n have.  If  anyone  had  owned  a turkey,  we  could  have 
nind  a way  to  dispose  of  it  without  fatal  effects,  as  cran 
;rries  are  plentiful  in  the  \ ukou. 

I wits  not  worried  about  Hie  outlook  for  Chi  rntmas  din 

■r  until  Pelletier,  n,y  cabin  partner  nnuounced  that  he 

id  invited  some  friends  to  dinner.  Hea  ..  . f ] 
Oder  the  bunk  where  we  had  our  stock  of  grub  sajety 
idled.  Tliere  was  liacon.  plenty  of  that,  but 
siting  a little  tired  of  it.  three  tunes  a day.  Flour  pleat y 
t that  too;  not.  much  band  at  making  bn  d-  < « 

,ok  until  I had  to.  Pelletier  no  better  but  will,  mote 

1.-® 

[ them-  got  wet  coming  down  river,  but  all  right ;J,- 

lilissssa 


□ be  able  to  call  it  cheese  or  butter.  It  is  hard  to  tell 
difference  now. 

•elletier  said,  “Leave  it  to  me!  ,, 

lav  before  Christmas  lie  came  in  with  some  bundles, 
ich  he  threw  down  on  the  table.  I saw  they  were  cans 
irae  condensed  cream,  two  tins  of  h rench  pease,  and 

m!  tiek  help  of  the  turkey,  which  Pelletier  had 
,ehow  rustled  out  of  one  of  the  stores,  and -with  the 
nsel  of  old  Joe  Liberty,  an  old-timer  from  Juneau, 
t lmd  come  to  live  in  the  cabin,  we  made  out  not 
lv  One  of  our  guests  was  setting  out  on  the  tedious 
n,ey  to  the  outside,  and  it  was  a farewell  dinner  as  well 
liitn— a better  one  Hum  mnnv  a poor  follow  already 

the  trail  was  having  that  day.  , . 

,„d  it  was  better  than  many  a one  lias  hail  on  the 
kon  Nearly  every  one  I knew  begun  to  have  a touch 
icurvv.  We  all  missed  the  fresh  meat.  . 

Inutile  to  stand  the  dreariness,  and,  moreover,  being 
ions  to  explore  the  upper  Klondike,  where  few  white 
i had  been,  soon  after  Christmas  I threw  some  blankets 
some  grub  on  a sled  and  ran  oil  with  the  Indians,  and 
•d  like  a heathen  for  n month  or  two. 

heard  much  complaint  about  the  food  in  Dawson, 
Ugh  I think  the  cooking  of  it  is  an  important  as  the  quni- 
I wonder  what  those  old  timers  were  made  of  who, 
he  time  of  the  strike  on  El  Dorado,  had  nothing  but 
dies  to  put  ill  the  beans,  not  even  salt,  until  Swift- 
er Bill  thought  they  were  using  too  many  candles  tor 


drifting  and  shut  down  on  them,  and  then  they  had  no- 
thing  to  season  with  but  sarsaparilla. 

I heard  of  another  Christmas  dinner,  of  two  old-timers 
in  the  Lower  Country.  They  were  original  old-timers;  hud 
been  sixteen  years  in  the  country;  came  here  from  Cas- 
siar;  hadn’t  seen  a railroad  train  for  forty  years;  whisk- 
ers a foot  long— what  they  call  “sourdough  stiffs”  down 
in  Circle.  Though  the  biggest-hearted  meu,  they  were 
regulai  old  cranks.  These  two  old-timers  were  living  in 
the  same  old  cabin;  but  each  had  his  own  stove,  did  his 
own  cooking,  had  his  own  outfit,  and  his  own  side  of  the 
cabin,  the  two  households  being  as  distinct  as  if  they 
were  miles  apart..  It  was  Christmas,  and  one  of  the  men 
had  found  a soup-bone,  so  as  to  have  someiliing  special. 
The  other  man  saw  the  preparations,  and  resolved  to  have 
something  extra  that  day  too;  but  he  had  no  soup-bone, 
only  soup  vegetables;  so  he  too  made  himself  some  soup. 
They  sat  down  to  dinner,  each  in  his  own  corner.  The 
man  who  had  the  bone  tasted  his  soup. 

“I  tell  you,”  said  he,  smacking  his  lips,  “this  soup 
tastes  good,”  and  kept  on  eating. 

The  other  smacked  his  lips  too;  never  looked  up,  but 
shook  his  head,  saying,  “It  can’t  taste  any  better  than 
mine.”  And  those  two  old  cranks  kept  on  eating,  each 
telling  how  good  his  own  soup  was,  and  it  never  occurred 
to  either  of  them  to  offer  some  to  the  other! 

I only  heard  this  story.  Alaska  is  the  abiding-place  of 
colossal  liars.  One  must  believe  nothing  he  hears,  and 
only  half  of  what  he  sees.  Tapp  AN  Adney. 
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, . tEa\I  FOK  l***8 

ali-amkbic*  ck. 


Ca«mins?h..m  ^S'Jil^urd),  gmri* 

palmer  (Princeton)  »■>'■  n 

PIBSTITITRS. 

- . ****  <"•"?£, ?s£ 

**""  " 

,UL  BACK  OF  T.IK  r 

..  Warren  (Hurvard),  *" 

Held  (Harvard),  Warre 
■ 9COU«Ul)- 


r (Went  point),  0'D«-a 

tel  a V“*" . 

iscoutsiu).  ..niiftVRMENT  10  punuuB« 

g commendation.  0»U«  ^ teams ■ " Aar  of 

[.mlX/noi  ^da“',i  g.mntS'lio'^K  “.fi"”  Amo^n 

cars  ago.  -..tible  nd  vance,  althoug  , _ evidence 

iSSSSStg -BBSS  M--J-S 

r-;r,r«AS 


, t m » * roy. 

- v .Tammy  w am  point,  new  york. 

„ kleven  UNITED  -STATES  MILITARY  ACADEM 

football  eleven, 

, J nnd  vet 


aaon  plover  one  ..neTenly^v^.^^“ 

*“  ESSr»%SH^SSS 

during  hotly  conte  season  lias  shown,  too- 

,e,  purl  of  a team  a play.  ‘cl,  mdecd-ihat  the 

•mphnsiaert  its  lesson  in . th»  ^w'„h  merely  booting 
kicking  game  does  notbigm  < runners,  does 

e ball  when  no  gam  can  e made  ^ 
not  in  fact,  mean  simply  L f'r(im  y01ir  goal-line,  but 
omits*  territory,  or  at,  leas  /jmplies  punting,  fTP0^ 
it  means  p willftlie  ends,  and  handling  die  i 

ing  ihe  hacks  work 
of  opponents. 


CAPTAIN  WHITING, 

Left  Guar^Corn.,1  Team.  UR  It.II-bnck,  Crmrl,  Tern. 

-her  it  is  imposflihl^  to  judge^accumitdy^and^^^ 

Sf  h“  a^' conservative  g£ss  J. 

ind  by  our  Western  read  lha  ^ ,Rtler  looked  for_ 
her  best  agsinst  Lniv.  of  r ^ ,,er  crucial  test, 

ard  to  the  meeting  "lth  ' , e„r  At  the  same  tunc  it 
id  culminating  effort  of  ()f  penn.»8  play  agniust 

iust  be  acknowledged  that  h • 8lronger  than  against 
[arvard  was  hut  very  ltllle,1  is  checked 

Ihlawo.  But  carrying  out  >>'.  • ' ,,{  tlie  year 


lew  Haven,  was,  on 
-her  top  form'i"Sbtwcnlynflvcrr  cent,  stronger  than 

„ , raw, !»"  r» Si 

the  comparative  nuiit  , Michigan.  Chicago, 

Should  • unhesitatingly  dee  are  »tmii  g class,  with 

consin  west  between  at  least  the  leading 

rerv  little  indeed  l»  J*°  Ithaca  and  the  Ain 

^’,i  :n  t,he  Eastern  ranking.  ^ East  and  of  the 

^;^eSwS2,wi- 

t an  do  the  faculties  of  some  bate  understood  as 

“.“.hlckl  side  of  their  and  western  Ohm 

not  including  western  1 ) in  this  reference  to  com- 

“d  Wc3ttrn  S'’’  S 

The  lesson  of  the  season  before  has 

umph  of  the  evenly  developed  I ■ r (j{  lhe  fallacy,  in 
s0  striking  an  ‘"'if  “J  "e|vi„<r  upon  unusual  strength  in 
present-day  football,  o ) S 1 | weakness  in  an- 


opponents. 

, ,V  ir  THE  A B C of  football,  and  ns 
Really  this  reads  like  - ml  tlwt  being  so,  did 

Tn,’y  * C"a”S 

assissssssib 

CmiU-'eamlpahle  of  such  i-omPe^'^^pnntcd  l»dl 

X When  Univ.  of  ^enr  did  w d a„d 

;;rSSS“S§Svr^ 

r^Ssds-SfSa'grss 

material'  in' the  ^g*$j 

Yak's'1 'poo"1  work  was  d,i"  l^^'^'nn’Tbacks  niufled 

they  did  not  h»  1)tg  ncutioliH'd  the  I Si  B„und 


present-day  footuan,  u v , f ,.eai  weakness  in  »»- 
one  direction  to  1 “S  incontrovertible  evidence 

other.  Not  before  modern  game,  a strong 

been  furnished  to  prove  tha* , m lhe  5tl,  of  Novcm- 

line  is  not.  all-sufficient  t°  “ c™  strong,  defensively, 

her  Univ.  of  Penn,  had  a me  f ‘^'“.ronger,  yet  Harvard 
ns  Harvard  s and  “f  ' alrel^lt  not . Vale's  line,  defensive- 
scored  and  Uuiv.  of  Penn.aia  r p,.-meelon  s,  yet 

^i^of^ttr' 

lhe  bull  about  eighty  j »rr«  minie,  including  Poes  they  al  all  events,  ncuHnJ  - ^ field  jn  sound 

‘T  o?t,,eirtespecHve.m.-^l^idhe  ?tr^enm,&I 

than  Yale  with  the  1 that  the  team  which 

It.  means,  if  it  has  any  sig  n,iv.miSifrps  in  mutch 


\v  t.  RKin,  jk  . 

Full-back,  Harvard. 


\V.  F-  BENNETT, 

Capt.  and  Lett  Unard,  U.  ol  Michigan. 
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highest  awards  at 

CINCINNATI  INDUSTRIAL  EXPOSITIONS, 
1880  1881, 1882, 1883, 1884, 1888. 
AUGUSTA,  Ga.  EXPOSITION,  1888. 
WORLD'S  FAIR,  CHICAGO,  1893- 
COTTON  STATES  EXPOSITION,  ATLANTA,  1895.  j 
TENNESSEE  CENTENNIAL.NASWILLE.  1897.  j 
For  its  iS 


JAftMT/ 


Bottled  Beer 
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matrlied,  with  Pcr'  S< 

*R»s«r  j 

:wssa?SBsS?B 

e late  variations  e versifies,  ran 

ire  limn  any  other  ilelil  to  a more  simp's 
roin  their  poa.  »»*  '»'d  al„l  alsoPnnce- 

Harvnrd  and  L"'L  Irrenct;  Ihnn  Yale,  the 
more  line  n\cn,'“  wi„Mto.i.  Harvard  and 
more  cleverly  than  “ , forwa,ds  behind 

Penn,  more  freq«°' “j!*  d tuVhalf-back's  position- 
:>  advance  the : hall I from  #m,  Yalewas  much 

ne  time  the  V'l»)  of  " Princeton  used  her 

a than  that  of  l niv.  .1  rentre  nr  in  end  plat. 

»S.reS^iegai»s. 

mportance  ok  the  KICKIItO  oa“®'  of 

1M  that  the  game  '^'“^^“  d^-is  markedly 
ns’  kicks,  and  support  h>  the  ,be  seasons 

by  the  dispos  tlon  of  Pnncctn,s  ^ 
of  teams.  It  ^;,s  rr  v;ctory  over  ale. 

r in  that  respect  winch  g . t department  of  the 
’ because  of  develop  y ,e  victory,  that  I rank 

„,i  not  on  account  nf  tl  i je  ]{  tJba,  showing 
on  next  tn  Harvari . thl ' (olirth  instead  of 

« M'nlvTftnu.  and  Yale  exhibited  much 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY  ation  of  the  strength  it  developed  two  weeks  later 

i vr  *hnn  Princeton,  and  1- niv.  of  Pe®  against  Yale. 


Was  as  stiong.  Princeton  s v’.(;tolJ  Ynle  to  fumble 

ning^game  :»  -“  »*  ^ 

Hef interference  waa  reaM'.t  a)way8  ume  y.  >“ie 

^ dash  of  the  '96  eleven  an l U na  J-  ago. 


“ '“Cne  l.» “warranted confidence."  wa9'not  bar- 

ning  game  -I'ftllV  not  first  u»w  > There  was 

He? interfemnee  wasna.  y u ftU.„ys  ume  y.  'K'sclcam 

four  failed  to  equal  then  pie  „ot. 


' 'oniy  ONE  team  in  the 

ban  this  year  and  that  team  I e(i  a qualit  y of  com 

‘SlyTimditkmd  team  the i game  lms  produce  f , rt. 

SF3^&SSS&% 

&ss3sg£zz-- 

And  one  of  the  good  vement  throughout  the  prac 

^ rig 

Atm.'vasamere^g- 

adveutisements. 


against  laic- 

„ TI.HVAHD  PLAYED  Yale  she  was  much 
ON  THE  day  HabvaRD  ^ ww,ka  before,  and  out- 
stronger  than  at  Ct  “8  (be  {olir  ’varsity  reams.  It 
classed  every  olherf  I[arvardi  „nd  the  least  sig- 
was  a great  7’°'°'?'  n„)St  satisfying,  result  to  the 
nifleant,  thoug  Pcrh“P  witnessed  at  New  Haven, 
average  Harvrnd  victory  was  in  Boston,  where  pre- 
The  most  important  }cl  ,n  opil,ion  had  been  con- 

jtidice  in  >y  ® ld  Tiie  influences  that  have  been  nt 
quered  and  »»'«  ■ i0„king  to  the  subordination  of 

work  the  past  two  y co  operating  body  wnrk- 

individuals  into  one  t di Ige  j 1 liavc  Drought  about 

ing  for  the  interest  of  ' h u.u  & ^ 8pirit  at  Boston- 
liandaome  results,  ru  Tbe  d ()f  ,|,at  bumptious 
and  it  r ^ mm  nl)t  , beyond  his 

creature  who  see  j from  Cambridge— probably 

own  exploitation  has  p ^ «aB  been  loBg  i„  the  learning, 
not  to  return.  he  ii  .s  liarmonizlng  the  various 

Credit  is  due  Mr.  Ft  r Hirectirte  the  coaching,  and 

elements  and  orgamzmg  1 d Ilro|;ks,  who  supported 
Id  to  M waters,  and  Dean,  who.  among 
others,  aided  la  the  coaching. 


others,  muw  

wrvr.n’s  showing  and  on  its  consistent 
Based  o®.™1®  „ 1 nut  West  Point  attheliead  ol 

work  of  the  1.as*' 1 icli  Includes  also  Cornell,  Michigan, 
the  second  «'»«»:*'"*}„  pcrlmps  Cornell  might  defeat 
Chicago,  and  Wtscons'm  ^ see  u before  believing. 

West  Point,  but  I ahoiil  deserves  prece- 

On  this  y«>»o  ‘"°en®a8  against  Princeton.  There 
(lencc,  and  her  best  gnme  “ b f tb  m tbai  „„  all- 
i,  so  little  to  choose  between..^  of  not  f al. 

^I^.;a/^SSaPanJ,Chic.,gn.orWest 


AM  WATCHES 

eler  tor  a Waltham  watch 
»ly  it,  no  matter  it  he 
al  prejudices  in 

pon  having 

d no  other.  There  are 

watches  and  other 

but  none  ot 


happens  to  have  person 
favor  of  some  other.  Insist  u 
a Waltham  an 
other  American 

watch  companies,  r 

make  a Waltham  watch. 

Waltham  Watch  Company 


American 
them  can 
American 

the  first  American  company;  me  m-  ~ 
be  organized  (nearly  halt  a century  ag  ), 
and  the  hrs.  at  the  present  time  m the 
quality  and  volume  ot  its  produc  . 
Waltham  watches  are  a goo 
keepers — some  of  them  better  suHed jot 
one  class  of  service,  some  for  arm  ^ 
We  particularly  recommend  tl 

ment  engraved  with  our  trade-rnark 

<C  Riverside.”  as  combining  high  qu  ) 


CfiGLISHiEfiAMELBUTTOfii  ^ 
made  on  English  last  of 

finest  imported  Enamel  j 

with  besf  Kangaroo  tDp.^e;  J 
soles  are  all  Flint-Stone  J 


..int-Stone  ' 
k:,  CFhe  same  style  also 
Patent  Calf.  ,f.  ® ^ ; 

„ ^ r-,  I-.7X  1 ft 


^ci^yPER  PAIR. 

*37-5TDAtfr  ADDRESS  IN  p.S. 

LC. Bill  55  a CO.. 


I 

PROViDENCe.' ; ■■ '' 

SkoOKUYN  ?'  ,■  ' 

BALTIMORE., I'  DTlCA.NY^^ 


■fW,d  po,bl  , § 

■/°r^Lsn$ Book/et  ' 

'iQ,rvafJhoe$. 


Gold  Seal 

Champagn< 


|HThe  Best  is  the  Cheapest 

Oil  is  both  tbe  best 


.ti  ? Kharis 


and  cheapest,  quality  considered. 

The  Chemical  Analysis  of  S.  K“e  & C“'* 
Finest  Sublime  Lucca  Oil,  made  Sept.  15th,  18%, 
by  the  Ledoux  Chemical  Laboratory,  declares  it  to 
be  “ unadulterated  by  admixture  with  any  other  oil 
lor  other  substance.  It  is  free  from  rtJn«d,‘Y  “4“ 


ice  »»• 

e.  making- 

O,  Lrbana, 


URBANA 


DroEMiirn  17,  ISfW. 
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1. JUttmm  $ go. 

NEW  YORK 

Have  imported  this  season  an  un- 
usually fine  Collection  of  Art  Por- 
celains and  other  objects  of  art  from 
the  leading  workshops  and  studios 
of  Europe,  among  which  are  many 
designs  appropriate  for  engagement, 
wedding,  holiday,  and  other  gifts* 

Carrara  Marble  Figures  and  Busts  j 
Vienna  and  French  Bronzes ; French 
Clocks  and  Mantel  Sets  ; Sevres  and 
Vienna  Porcelains;  Hand-Painted 
Porcelains  in  Florentine  Frames ; Li- 
moges and  Vienna  Enamel  Plaques 
and  Vases;  Dutch  Silver;  Bronzes; 
Cut  Glass  and  Lamps;  Art  Porce- 
lains in  Ginori,  Cantagalli,  Sevres, 
Vienna,  Doulton,  Dresden,  Coal- 
port,  etc. 


Harper’s  Catalogue 

| thoroughly  revised  and  classified,  will 
be  sent  by  mail  to  any  address  on 
, receipt  of  ten  cents. 


COLONEL  ROOSEVELT  ON  THE  WAR 


SCRIBNER’S  WILL  PUBLISH  ALL  OF  THE  GOV- 
ERNOR’S WRITINGS  ON  THE  WAR  WITH  SPAIN. 

(i.)  THE  ROUGH  RIDERS  begins  in  January  and  runs  through  six 
numbers— the  picturesque  narrative  of  a unique  regiment  by  its 
famous  leader.  Illustrated  by  a remarkable  series  of  photo- 
graphs taken  in  the  field. 

(2.)  HOW  THE  NAVY  PREPARED,  The  Administrative  Side  of 
the  Campaign,  the  Strategy,  etc.  (in  all  of  which  Col.  Roosevelt 
took  an  active  part),  to  follow  “The  Rough  Riders.” 

RICHARD  HARDING  DAVIS  will  contribute  a Spanish-War  love 
story  to  the  January  Scribner,  and  will  continue  to  be  a fre- 
quent contributor  throughout  a notable  year. 

The  full  illustrated  prospectus,  telling  of 

STEVENSON'S  LETTERS,  CABLE’S  AND  “ Q'S  ” SERIALS, 
SENATOR  HOAR’S  AND  MRS.  JOHN  DREW’S  REMINIS- 
CENCES, ETC.,  WILL  BE  SENT  FREE  TO  ANY  ADDRESS. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS  should  begin  with  the  January  Scribner.  Only  $3.00  a year;  25  cents  a number. 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons.  153-157  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


COL.  THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
From  a copyrighted  photograph  by  Rockwood 


Don’t  Take  It 


If  your  dealer  oilers  you >fcn oilier 
collar  button  and  says  “jt’s  ju 
as  good  ” as  the 


J 


KREMENTZ 

One-Piece  Collar  Button 

There's  no  “just  as  good”  kind  made.  ) ou 
get  a itew  one  in  case  of  accident  oj  any  kind. 
All  jewelers  sell  them.  Insist  on  getting  the 
KREMENTZ.  Postal  us  for  booklet. 


KREMRNTZ  <&  CO.,  JVi|V aiikjv 


The  highest  degree  of  £ 

refinement.— Wonder-  M 

fully  delicate  and  last-  | 
ing.— Absolutely  true  2* 
odor  of  the  living 
flower.— Be  sure  to 
get  the  “ No.  4711.’ 

Sole  U.  S.  Agents 

MULHENS  Sc  KFtOPFF 

NEW  YORK 


PIANOS 

Recent  Improvement  in  the  construction  of  our 
upright  and  grand  pianos  render  them  absolutely 
unequalled.  Send  for  new  descriptive  catalogue 
with  prices  and  terms. 

ORGANS 

For  fifty  years  tha  Standard  of  the  World.  New 
styles  of  parlor  and  church  organs  |ust  introduced. 
Also  large  assortment  of  sligntly  used  pianos  and 
organs.  _ . 

SOLD  ON  INSTALMENTS,  Rented  and  Exchanged. 

ilason&linnlro®®. 


>ENN  STj 
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P'  ' y fvrlians  tlie  surprise  “•  J itt  Lafayette  s 
football  season  was  Ihe  great  ^ | back  t0  the 

‘lav  But,  after  all.  It  wns  oil!  j » lel,c  fever  a few  years 

^n::iouW  s 

of  foo  a , ah ou Id 

years. 


ats^S^pSSm 

SSH||£SS%S 

vance  in  tlie  quality  of  its  P J j iu  handling  kicks. 
B'est  Poiut  were  particularly  t retrograded ; she 

wsasSaSaas®. 

f“n>:  L^'-Jo^dlnUic  Chicago  University  faculty,  and 


.■specially  m ouifes, i'  - 

Carlibl*,Wmleyas,  AitDBRO^are^hiwtlia^ 

me^frequcmly  °"«S’  do  totrc/all  if  Carlisle 

one  another  but  rarely  indeea,  Wes,eyon  U(u>  made  an 

and  Wesleyan  have  eve  n e^  show,  and  so  have 

excellent  record  this  yea  , as  despite  the  show- 

Carlisle  and  Brown  altlmnghtn  Hang  .ton  and 

“ cleveu  ,h,s 

time  expect  to  hear  r doubt  many  enthusiastic 
upon  me  from  Ohio.  1 h*va  g|nce  on  tbe  strength  of  the 
friends  of  Oberlin  have  8 (lmt  c[)ilege  to  be  of  foot- 

showing  against  Come  ,|  Chicago,  and  Wisconsin, 
ball  equality  with  Mich  g m.  Bnd  °gainst  Oberlin  were 
Cornell's  games  against  Cad.  1^ ‘Ciirljfle slie  was  fifty  per 
vastly  different  m force  tlmt  Carlisle  played  a tie 

cent.  Hie  stronger.  The  fact  t after  oberlin  bad 

game  will.  University  of  Cine  llie  other  game 

beaten  her  6-0  is  no  more  conv me  S comparative  scores 
in  the  attempt  to  argue  *?'  . ' Oberlin  1ms  played 

ties  in  the  clnss  next  above.  


, I .here  is  such  a number  of  thoroughly 
have  given  us  but  there  J w use  lhem  all  and  can- 

first-class  players  tha  on  gubatituUM  t0  eleven  B hcn 
not,  even  by  ,ncr““‘  put  such  a man  ns  Hnughton 
it  becomes  necessary  v<  ' tJty  ot  high-class  material 
among  the  subst.tntes  the  quantl  y ^m]ei]igermcet 

may  be  appreciated.  l “e  ,h  of\he  All  America  team 

in  mv  iudgment,  in  the  sir  b me  tj,e  two  would 

and  that  of  iw  .““'‘n^Ssn  a year  when  as  much  could 
make!  There  has  "ot  bee  ^ g()  cv(,nly  balanced  and 

generally*  wel^dereloped  iu  all  departments  of  the 
game.  . h ispyg  x do  so  every  year— that,  in 

h I wish  to  add— I bene  e ute thi8  All-America 

Ailing  p08ilions,regul..r  and  hgtiiii  r,un()  ski„  „nd  jUdg- 

tearn,  1 consider  tbeca dents.  It  is  not  ray  pur- 
ment,  his  ethics,  and  bis  at  - , eleve„  whose  ap- 
pose to  Lave  leam  d-rriHg  the  year  has  been 

pearance  on  a colleg  teur  sport,  or  one  whose  play 

violation  of  the  spirit  ® Aain— the  retirement  through 

mimmrnmmBBm 

lished  Tlie  showing  of  a sing  fe  [he  cirp,,mst!iiices. 

be  significant;  it  depends  so  m cl  ^ ^ the  practice  sen- 
Tbis  is  especially  true °! Dhiy  witii  die  smaller,  anil 
-^‘^^-Kinflguvngoutav^ 


Thoroughly  h^g^bnitln'anyV'rerh'U^ yciu'l'reme'W 

srW“f 

representation  than  duiing  y > from  i ns  own  fifty- 
1ST  O'Ihris  ( W kbi  gan'ybri  111  ant  siaty-five-y.rd 

yard  line,  Widman  s (Micbtg  ^ Chicag0  team  for  a 

run  through  half  u dozen  bucWllg  against  Uuiv 

touch-down  Blaker  alCbtca^  Caley's  (Michigan) 

— J —am  aBa,ns‘ „ ‘ were  alt  performances  to 


THER* 


R! 


„f  Penn,  and  ngiun  ab! ® were  alt  performances  to 

work  in  the  Clitcag  R • the  West  is  developing  in 
suggest  the  quality  of  othe™,  too-Johnstou 

the  buck  held.  And  (Michigan).  Kennedy  (Chicago), 
(Northwestern),  McLean  (>  R qi.dity  of  whom  I have 
and  no  doubt  V et. ol"  Y" isltbcgcnernl  quality  was  high, 
not  kept  track.  In t he  by  nnCvc„  develop. 

^m^.ni  -h'  of  exceptional  linc-bnnkmg  abfiuy_ 


Ckupv 
Mit 
x (’an  be 


son  which  the  larger  elev£“s  jn  figuring  out  a ’var- 

that  is  why,  too,  so  many  J Mriea  0f  scores  it  may 

sity  team  8 strength  by  V q{  it9  practice  season. 

have  made  in  the  eaily  ,rames  simply  as  practice 

Tbe  larger  elevens  use  these  fca  format.r  „ew  plays 

it  isha  trying-™  l season,  wh^e  ^^^b'ieb'all  de'vel- 

0?mentalUmS°\»mnding. “f COT"  1^3  Th«. 

time  is  by  the ^“5^  ne(l'r  equality  as  the  score  ^orlbwcstern),  McLean  Miclug  , of  I have  » n 

*"1? K Suggests.  and  no  doubt  yet,“i  arVlubc  genernl  qual;ty  wne  bigli,  | K 

then-  game  (1 1 u)  sugb  „,,„„ainlr  „ot  kept  track.  In  ‘J®. SU»mSrred  by  uneven  develop.  ft  || 


BID’S  EX' 
) Buchiner 
uniform 


• USED  B' 

\ 


"in  life,  Holidays 


n handsomely 

1 PRINTED 
CATALOGUE 
f CONTAINING 
120  EXAMPLES 
SENT  ON 
RECEIPT  OF 

•T  ten  cents 


Kodak  Days 


U bicycling  bod  for  the  Heart, 


Life  publishes  goofs  oi 
jT  an  paP-  -nted  ready  for 

and  artistic  decorations  for  any  house  and  ^ P.^  ^ 

—holiday,  wedding,  birthday,  > booksellers 

give.  They  cost  $2.00  apiece,  and  ^ c a New  York. 

or  of  Life  Publishing  Company,  .9  ^es‘  3ist  = fi  dollars  wm 
Any  reader  of  Harpek’s  Weekly  who  sends  us  hve  ^ 

receive  one  of  these  proofs  free  sel  etionto  be ^ ^ 
catalogue),  also  by  Gibson),  the  extra  Easter 

ancf  Christmas^ numbers  of  Life 

b> Life 

Publishing  Co.,  19  West  31st  St,  New  York  City. 

THIS  DRAINING  % 

IS  ONE  OF 
THE  MR.  PIPP 
SERIES,  BY 
C.  0.  GIBSON, 

NOW 

APPEARING  IN 
LIFE,  INCLUDED 
IN  THE  ABOVE 
OFFER 


1 » 


POT 


Folding  < 1 
Pocket 
Kodak 


TVi#*  Christmas  tree,  groups  of  friends  at  th  c ampie  oppor 

are  all  fascinating  subjects  for  the  fla5h:’ig'’b^b<iartreen'™nd  swept  fields,  or  the  trees 
Zty  for  indoor  portraiture,  to  the 

covered  with  their  feathery  mantles  ot 
amateur  artist. 

ir.-i.b-lip-bt  pictures  and  dayligMpmbmesmeeas^^ 

KODAKS  $5.00  to  $35.00. 

EASTMAN  KODAK  CO. 

Rochester,  N-  *• 


I 

THE  EDUCATION  Of  MR.  PIPP • 

III. 

.uCh  .r ratified  ct  ihe  attention  shown  him  when  in  London 


Catalogues /ree  at  the  dealers  o 


Your 
Salary 

4SSS®SSK S'“ 

'ill  «Te*tly  inm 
onr  value,  bti 

11  teod^B.at  tliTt  book-i  n... 

STENOGRAPHY 

BUd,.  - 

TAUGHT  BY  MAIL  I $2,00 

- ■i?r!!5a5as;3TisS-sS?i  a 

irn»tlo»»i  Cnrrr.pond.B.*  Behoolt, 

Boall&S  Bcrmnion,  T%. 


Google 


PENN 


fATE 
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gi.o\y,  W^oj  /\nd  CR^O<- 

rojft  cM«$ 


RA6E 


S«g3 


THERE  IS  ONLY 

ONE 


Price  50  Cents. 


Bspilla 


Cheapest,  because  Rest. 

• //ways  Pure  and  Safe. 

Can  be  used,  with  equal  safety,  both  Inter- 
nally and  Externally. 


JP*  0^  Made  For  the  skin  of  all 
people-for  bath,  for  toi= 
i 1 W \ >et-safe,  clean,  positively 

1 • ' k Pwf- 

■.  If  your  dealer  doesn  t 

■ W sell  Wool  Soap,  the  purest 
B M f toilet  and  bath  soap  on 
earth,  send  your  name 
Hk  and  address,  and  his,  too, 

s L on  a postal  and  we’ll  send 
you  a sample  cake  free. 

X'nni«  Mark  llcgi.tcrcd  IS*. 

Swift  and  Company,  Chicago 

The  only  soap  that  won’t  shrink  woolens 


POND’S  EXTRACT  is  manufactured  by  us,  at  our  own  factory,  with  the  most  improved 
machinery,  uuder  our  own  supervision,  and  every  bottle  is  guaranteed  to  be  pure, 
uniform  and  unequalled  in  quality. 


Cures  Inflammations,  Hemorrhages,  Catarrh,  Piles,  &c. 


USED  BY  PHYSICIANS,  SURGEONS,  DENTISTS  AND  HOSPITALS  IN 
AMERICA  AND  EUROPE. 

Indorsed  by  Presidents , Senators  and  Congress- 
men of  the  United  States , by  Governors 
and  other  Dignitaries ; also  by 
Royalty  of  Europe. 

trSOfE  OKU  NAME  ON  K V E II  If  LABEL  AID  WKAPPEH. 

POND’S  EXTRACT  CO..  - New  York  and  London. 


The  Improved 

BOSTON 

GARTER 


Well-Informed  travelers 
going  to 


Men’s  Furnishings. 

Men’s  Neckwear,  Shirts, 
Pajamas,  Dressing  Gowns. 

Gloves. 

Men’s  Riding  and  Driving  Gloves, 
Fur-lined  Gloves, 

Gloves  for  Evening  Wear. 

Martin’s  Umbrellas. 

Imported  and  City  made  Umbrellas. 

^DtooAvay  cXj  \ I?  6t 

NEW  YORK. 


Is  the  recognized 
STANDARD  for 
MEN’S  WEAR. 

Keeps  the  Stocking 


who  appreciate  the  best  of 
everything,  always  travel  by 


THE  V/VUlwm/  uranw 

Because  theequlpment,  con- 
sisting of  modern  double 
Drawing-Room  Sleeping, 
Cars .Buffet-  Smoking  and 
Library  Cars  wlth  Barber. 
Dining  Cars  In  which  meais 
are  served  a la  carte,  end 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  pro- 
vides every  comfort  for  all 

EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR 

ALL  AGENTS  SELL  TICKETS  VIA  THE 


Free  from  Wrinkles 
DOES  NOT  BIND 


A TRIP  TO  JAMAICA 


f/ltr*  CUSHION 
BUTTON 

(P  O-ASP 

l/*  Lies  flat  to  the  leg. 
r Does  not  tear  the  stock- 
ing, and  will  not  unfasten 
accidentally. 

SOLD  EVERYWHERE 
Sample  Pair  j Silk.  50c. 
by  Mail  \ Cotton.  25c. 

^GEORGE  FROST  CO. 
boston,  mass. 


of  the  West  India  Islands. 


Avoid  the  severity  of  our  American 
Winters  and  take  your  vacation  at  this 
garden  spot  of  the  earth.  About  $5  oo 
a day  pays  all  expenses. 

Send  for  our  beautifully  illustrated 
pamphlet  K for  full  particulars. 

PIM.  FORWOOD  & KELLOCK, 

STATE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY, 


♦ PBINOIPAL  AGENCIES:  X 

i BROADWAY  NEW  YORK.  • 

Y B68  WASHINGTON  ST -BOgJgJJ'  ♦ 

Y aia  CLARK  ST CHICAGO.  ^ 

;*♦♦♦♦♦♦•♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


The  only  machine  that  embod- 
ies all  of  the  experience 
l*  achieved  in  the  making 
of  writing  machines.  It 
✓jfc  began  at  the  beginning 
and  led  the  way  up  to 
^^the  utmost  perfection  of 
mechanismyet  attained, 
hUf  i.  e.,  to  the  Remington 
Models  Nos.  6,  7,  and  8 
(wide  carriage). 

* WYCKOFF,  SEAMANS  & BENEDICT 
327  Broadway,  New  York 


WASHINGTON’S 
COURAGE  AND  DARING 
STAND  AS  AN  EXAMPLE 
FOR  FUTURE 

GENERATIONS.  


Liebig  COMPANYS 
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COMPARATIVE  SCORES  OK  THE  EASTERN  KOOII 


1 

1 

1 

JE 

1 

Princeton 

Yale. 

| 

Ii£ 

.. 

1 

< 

Harvard 

I 

17-0, 

I 10-0, 

1 

11-5. 

1 Ocl.  29. 

28-0, 

| OcL  15. 

i 

6-0, 

Nov.  1 2. 

6-0. 

Ocl.  22. 

! 23-0. 

Ocl.  29. 

1 5-5, 

Nov.  5. 

30-0 

1 0-6. 

) Nov.  12. 

0-1 7._ 

; 22-6, 
Oct.  19. 

1 18-6, 

10-0. 
Oct.  29. 

j Univ.  of  Penn. . 

j 

^0-10, 

12-6, 

18-0, 

35-5. 
Nov.  12. 

* 

j J 5-*, 

0-10. 

0-2S, 

1 

1 

I 1 

orue 

1 J 0-6,  1 

6-12, 

1 23-6, 

1 Oct.  a 

No\.  25. 

1 

0-5, 

Oct.  I. 

5- 18, 
OcL  22. 

6- 22.^ 

I 

8-27. 

! Ocl.  3. 

! 

j 

5-11, 

! ^ft-35, 

6-23. 

| Oct.  8. 

1 

j 0-23.  1 

} Oct.  29. 

5-17, 

n(M8. 

! 

j 

o0-2l,  j 

0-12,  | 
Nov.  21.  | 

ATm..r.p- 

j 0-30. 

i 0-34, 

) ocu  i2  ; 

{ 

0-32, 

0-47,  1 

Nov.  12  1 

0-12, 
Nov.  0. 

j 

i i 

0-18. 

William* 

0 23. 
Oct.  8. 

| 

o-ii, 

Oct.  1.  | 

1 

6-17,  | 

Ocl  15. 

1 

Lehigh 

1 0-21,  1 

1 Oct.  1. 

1 o-s.  1 

I Oct.  26. 

0-40. 

OcL  16. 

0-40. 
Oct.  1. 

0-18.  ! 
OcL  22. 

Peii n.  State  Col. 

1 

U-lti 

Amticr*t 

0-34,  i 
Oct.  5. 

2-83. 

Oct-  12. 



■ 1 



1 

' 1 

L 

1 i 

spoiled  their  work  by  wretched  fumbling.  Yale  had  in 
Dudley,  Durston, Townsend,  Benjamin, Corwin,  great  pos- 
sibilities, and  yet  injuries  and  fumbling  very  material- 
ly lessen  the  impression  they  left  on  the  year.  At  least 
three  of  these  men  should  make  names  for  themselves 
next  year  under  better  handling. 

Princeton  had  a couple  of  serviceable  though  not  brill- 
iant backs  in  Beardsley  and  Black,  and  Kafer  showed 
possibilities  had  lie  been  given  longer  practice.  Wheeler 


was  Princeton’s  best  full-back,  though 
one  half  of  only  one  game.  Univ.  of  Pei 
able  ground-gaining  back  was  (Jutland,  \ 
game  did  some  of  the  prettiest  end  runni 
Coombs  was  serviceable  on  occasion,  but, 
Univ.  of  Pen n. ’s  back  field  was  mediocn 
Harvard’s  back  field  was  very  strong 
collectively.  Daly,  Dibblee,  Warren,  and 
a unit ; West  Point’s  back  field  was  pe 


ADVERTISEMENT 


What 


Viola  Allen 


I have  found  your 


| Hoff’s 

5 Malt  Extract 


ft  to  be  wonder- 

w 

I fully  strength - 
f|  giving  when 
fatigued  from 
fj)  overwork,  and 
f|  gladly  ac- 
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ilerry  Christmas 


Something  most  acceptable 
Something. most  gracious 


Christmas  f 10  \ 

Hift  YEARS 

old/  Hunter 
Baltimore  Rye 

The  Favorite  of  all  first-class  Clubs,  Cates,  Hotels 


MIXTURE 


Christmas 


Ladies,^ 


containing  a 


Mixture,  wilfprove 

as  acceptable  a Christmas  present  as  any- 
A thing  you  can  make  or  buy  for  a man  who  smokes.  It  is  really  a very  attractive 
^ and  permanently  useful  ornament — for  the  library— den  — or  student's  room.  The 
V cover  is  mack  to  hold  sponge  (or  apple ),  to  keep  the  tobacco  always  moist  and  in 
perfect  smoking  condition.  Every  one  knows  how  good  Yale  Mixture  is.  There 
W is  nothing  better  — it  smokes  cool,  sweet,  does  not  bite  the  tongue,  and  is  fragrant 
and  pleasant  in  the  house. 

2 T 3 r4<£?c  s*lou^  encourage  Pipe-smoking  — as  it  is  economical!  Ycu  can 
W ■L^o-OlcS  buy  this  jar  (400  pipefuls  in  it;  at  any  first-class  Tobacco  store  for 
$2.00.  400  cigars  would  cost  $fy0,00.  Pure,  natural  tobacco  like  44  Yale,”  smoked 
in  a pipe,  is  the  best  smoke  of  all,  and  never  fails  to  satisfy  ! 


PURE 

by  natural 
process 


by  reason  of  age  and 
proper  storage 


jhe(lub==  Cocktails 


MANHATTAN, 

WHI5KY, 

TOM  GIN, 
MARTINI, 
HOLLAND  GIN, 
VERMOUTH  and 
YORK. 


To  Learn  of  the  General  Resources 
and  Conditions  of 


A semi-monthly  paper,  in  which  is  given 
current  information  concerning  fruit  land,  its 
market  price,  adaptation,  cost  of  orchard  plant- 
ing and  cultivation,  plans  by  which  orchards 
are  developed  for  non-resident  owners,  profits 
realized,  methods  of  harvesting  and  selling 
fruit,  poultry  industry,  cost  of  building  mate- 
rial, tax  rates,  cost  of  general  commodities,  cli- 
mate as  it  afi’ects  health  and  vegetation,  rain- 
fall and  temperature,  freight  and  passenger 
rales  to  and  from  California,  together  with 
much  other  news  of  interest  to  those  looking 
to  California  for  a home  or  an  investment,  will 
upon  request  go  to  you  if  you  will  pay  the 
postage  at  the  rate  of  one  cent  per  issue. . Not 
more  than  twenty -four  cents,  which  pays 
for  twenty-four  numbers,  will  be  accepted. 

FOSyER  & WOODSON, 

1135  Broadway,  New  York  City. 


Years  of  experience 
have  verified  the  the- 
^jjv’  r ory  that  a Cocktail 

f MhiV  k * i materials  and  aged  is 

infinitely  better  than 
those  prepared  as 
wanted.  As  a Cock- 

_ ’ tail  is  substantially  a 

blend  of  different 

liquors,  and  as  the  oldest  distillers  are  a unit  in  admitting  that  all 
blends  improve  with  age,  it  must  be  accepted  as  a fact,  ratified  by 
the  general  experience  of  the  trade,  that  an  aged  mixed  drink  of  any 
kind  is  superior  to  one  made  as  wanted.  Cocktails  as  served  over 
bars  are  made  entirely  by  guess,  while  the  Club  Cocktails  are  aged 
all  ready  for  use,  and  require  only  to  be  poured  over  cracked  ice  and 
strained  off  to  be  in  perfect  condition.  They  are  made  entirely  by 
actual  weight  and  measurement,  and  admitting  that  the  same  quality 
of  materials  are  used  in  both  cases,  the  wholesale  form  of  making 
must  be  the  only  way  of  getting  Cocktails  of  uniform  quality. 
Thousands  have  discarded  the  idea  of  trying  to  mix  their  own  Cock- 
tails ; all  will  when  they  have  given  The  Club  Brand  a fair  trial. 

Avoid  imitations. 

Q.  F.  HEUBLEIN  & BR0.,  Hartford,  New  York,  London. 
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Spencerian  Pens 

New  Series  No.  37. 


NOTHING  BETTER 
MADE  OR  SOLD. 


Matured  In  wood 
bottled  in  bond  under  G 
ernmental  Supervision. 


SPENCERIAN 


That  is  for  inserting  a pointed  instrument  to  eject  the 
pen  from  the  bolder,  and  to  prevent  the  ink  from  flow- 
ing back  on  the  pen  and  soiling  the  fingers. 

Samples  on  receipt  of  return  postage.  Auk  lor 

Vertical  No.  37. 

Spencerian  Pen  Company 

450  Broome  Street,  New  York. 


by  express  prepaid 


Holiday  lour  via  Pennsylvania  i:  all  road. 

December  *27  is  the  date  selected  for  the  Per- 
sonally-Conducted Holiday  Tour  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  Washington.  This  tour  will 
cover  a period  of  three  days,  affording  ample 
time  to  visit  all  the  principal  points  <»f  interest  at 
the  National  Capital,  including  the  Congressional 
Library  and  the  new  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 
Round-trip  rate,  covering  all  necessary  expenses 
for  the  entire  time  absent,  transportation,  hotel 
accommodations,  guides,  etc.,  $14.50  from  New 
York,  $ 1 3.50  from  Trenton, and  $1 1 .50  from  Phil- 
adelphia. Proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

Special  Teachers’  Tour. 

A special  teachers’  tour,  identical  with  the 
above,  will  be  run  on  the  same  date.  Tickets 
for  this  tour,  covering  all  necessary  expenses,  in- 
cluding accommodations  at  the  National  Hotel, 
Willards  Hotel,  or  the  Hotel  Regent,  $2.00  less 
than  rates  quoted  above.  Side  trip  to  Mount 
Vernon  and  admission  to  the  grounds,  fifty  cents 
additional.  Side  trip  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  re- 
turning via  the  Cape  Charles  Route  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  $4  t>0  additional. 


Freiberg  j Workum, 

Cincinnati,  O. 


Minced  chicken,  highly 
seasoned  with  Mexican 
spices,and  wrapped  in  corn 
husks.  Unique,  delightful,  j 
At  grocers.orfc  pound  can 
mailed  for  16c in  stamps  i 
Booklet  sent  on  request 


Six-Day  Tour  via  Penney  I vania  Kail  road. 

The  first  of  the  present  series  of  personally 
conducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  \ ork  and 
Philadelphia  on  Tuesday,  December  *27. 

Tickets,  including  luncheon  on  going  trip  and 
one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  »ii  Old  Point 
Comfort,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular 
trains  within  six  davs,  will  be  sold  at  rate  of 
$15.00  from  New  York;  $13.50  from  Trenton; 
*12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
or  Geo.  W.  Bovd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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Lightning  w 4//  Supplies— Repairing. 

Cushion. 

103  East  9 tli  Street,  New  York  City. 


I to  give  you  plenty  of  pure, 
sparkling  water,  aerated  with 
Sterilized  air.  rrrr  Booklet. 
Our  $10  STII.I.  lias  twice  the 
capacity  of  others.  Write  at 
once  for  particulars. 

126  North  Green  St.,  CHICAGO 
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Ivory  Soap,  because  of  its  purity,  its  quick  profuse 
lather,  its  easy  rinsing  quality  and  the  smooth  pleasant 
sensation  it  leaves,  is  the  favorite  soap  for  the  bath. 


WARNING.— There  are  many  white  soaps,  each  represented  to  be 
“just  as  good  as  the  ‘ Ivory  ” they  ARE  NOT,  but  like  all  counterfeits, 
lack  the  peculiar  and  remarkable  qualities  of  the  genuine.  Ask  for 
14  Ivory ’’Soap  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 
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The  Board  of  Survey  appointed  by  Captain  MeCalla  inspecting  the  Wreck,  Nov.  14. 
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Waterman’s  Ideal  Fountain  Pens 

to  your  friends  as  useful  and  appropriate  holiday  gifts  and  receive  their  ever- 
lasting thanks  for  your  good  judgment  in  selecting  the  genuine  and  best. 

They  are  made  in  a large  variety  of  styles,  sizes,  and  at  prices  to  meet  every 
requirement.  For  sale  by  all  first-class  dealers  in  Greater  New  York. 

L.  E.  Waterman  Co., 

Largest  Fountain  Pen  Manufacturers  in  the  World, 

J55  & 157  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

WONDERFUL  TRIEDER  BINOCULARS! 
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IN  tlie  issue  of  December  10,  relying  upon  an 
interview  published  in  a daily  newspa|>er,  the 
Weekly  stated  that  Attorney-General  Griggs  had 
expressed  the  belief  that  in  legislating  for  our  new 
colonies  Congress  would  not  be  bound  by  the  con- 
stitutional limitations  imposed  upon  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  States  and  of  the  rights  of  individ- 
uals. The  Attorney -General  now  writes  us  to 
say  that  he  has  not  made  any  statement  or  given 
any  opinion  to  justify  our  remarks.  Most  of 
these,  however,  were  our  own  inferences  from 
the  premises  which  we  have  already  stated,  and 
which  are,  in  fact,  the  opinions  of  many  expan- 
sionists, if  they  are  not  those  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. We  regret  to  have  been  led  into  error  by 
trusting  to  a newspaper  interview,  and  to  have 
thus  done  Mr.  Griggs  a wrong. 

There  are  a good  many  bad  features  in  both 
the  Miles  and  the  Hull  army  bills,  but  we  hope 
that  there  will  be  a reconciliation  between  the  two, 
resulting  in  the  elimination  of  the  bad  features  of 
both,  and  especially  of  one  gross  injustice  in  the 
latter.  Whether  we  keep  the  Philippines  or  not,  or 
whether  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Paris  is  ratified 
or  not,  we  need  a much  larger  army,  and  still  more 
we  need  an  army  much  better  organized  than  that 
which  we  had  at  the  outbreak  of  the  war.  No  one 
knows  better  than  General  Miles  the  weak  points 
in  his  own  and  in  Mr.  Hull’s  bill,  but  he  was 
evidently  under  the  necessity  of  preparing  a mea- 
sure that  would  not  invite  opposition  from  the 
army,  and  consequent  confusion  of  mind  among 
Congressmen.  Whatever  happens,  we  advise  the 
army  and  all  its  branches  to  keep  out  of  the  strug- 
gle in  Congress.  If  a bill  is  to  be  passed  at  the 
present  session,  it  will  be  because  Congressmen  are 
left  to  work  out  their  own  conclusions  without 
professional  interference.  The  army  or  some  of 
its  branches  can  probably  defeat  any  measure 
agreed  upon  by  the  two  military  committees. 

The  Picquart  case  has  aroused  a good  deal  of 
interest  and  is  exciting  a good  deal  of  attention  in 
Paris,  and  there  aro  people  who  would  spit  upon 
Picquart,  as  well  as  those  who  think  him  a hero. 
That  he  is  a hero,  however,  seems  to  be  the  opin- 
ion of  the  most  judicious  and  best  informed,  for 
he  has  voluntarily  endangered  his  position,  which 
was  a brilliant  one,  because  he  believed  that  in- 
justice had  been  done  Dreyfus  which  seriously  re- 
flected upon  the  honor  of  the  army,  and  upon  the 
republic  itself.  These  same  enemies  of  Picquart, 
some  of  whom,  under  the  leadership  of  two  Depu- 
ties, paraded  the  street  in  which  the  Cherche  Midi 
prison  is  situated,  for  the  simple  purpose  of  insult- 
ing the  man  who  was  helpless  behind  bars,  are 
also  the  enemies  of  the  Cour  de  Cassation ; and 
one  of  the  Deputies,  in  his  harangue  before  the 
Cherche  Midi  prison,  called  the  justices  of  the 
court  “infamous  monsters,”  while  another  declared 
that  they  were  " perverting  justice.”  The  Cour 
de  Cassation,  by-the-way,  in  preventing  the  trial  of 
Colonel  Picquart,  is  itself  deserving  of  great  hon- 
or. At  the  same  time  it  is  moving  France  to  its 
senses.  It  not  only  stood  out  against  the  storm  of 
crazy  public  sentiment,  but  it  lias  calmed  the  an- 
gry feelings  of  the  populace,  and  has  induced  a 
good  many  people  who  were  the  enemies  of  Drey- 
fus on  general  principles  to  reflect.  Tiie  result 
has  been  that  a professor  and  revisionist,  after 
making  a speech  in  support  of  his  contention,  was 
cheered  hv  his  students  when  he  appeared  in  the 
lecture-room  at  tin*  Sorbonne.  These  same  stu- 
dents would  probably  have  stoned  him  a month 
ago.  and  before  the  Cour  de  Cassation  had  taken 
its  position  on  the  revision.  It  is  evident  that 
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there  is  a good  deal  to  hope  for  from  France,  and 
that  there,  as  in  other  countries,  calm  discussion  is 
likely  to  produce  beneficent  results. 

INTEKOCEANIC  CANAL  PROBLEMS. 
rpHERE  is  no  doubt  that  the  time  is  nearly  here 
1 for  the  construction  of  a canal  uniting  the 
Atlantic  and  Pacific  oceans,  but  the  questions  in- 
volved, so  far  as  the  government  is  concerned,  are 
grave  and  difficult,  and  there  are  various  forces  at 
work  which  are  hostile  to  one  another,  and  neces- 
sarily make  speedy  action  impossible.  There  are 
the  antagonisms,  in  the  first  place,  between  govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  canal,  and  government  con- 
trol, and  mere  government  participation  including 
endorsement  of  a private  corporation.  Then  there 
are  the  international  questions  involved.  There 
is  nothing,  however,  of  such  Serious  import  that  it 
may  not  be  settled,  provided  that  nothing  but  the 
public  welfare  is  considered.  The  country  has 
made  up  its  mind  that  a canal  ought  to  be  con- 
structed, and,  as  matters  now  stand,  tlie  Nicaragua 
Canal  is  the  only  one  in  the  public  contemplation. 
Indeed,  this  route  has  been  the  only  one  in  the 
thoughts  of  the  people  for  many  years,  and  also 
the  only  project  which  has  been  presented  to  Con- . 
gress  in  such  a manner  as  to  excite  an  interest^ 
sufficient  to  be  formulated  and  embodied  in  bills 
and  reports,  and  in  appropriations  for  commissions 
charged  with  the  task  of  making  investigations 
and  surveys.  The  Panama  route  lias  been  so  long 
surrendered  to  French  exploiters  that  the  public 
seems  to  have  forgotten  that  the  United  States 
government  has  rights  there  other  than  those  rep- 
resented in  a physical  way  by  the  Panama  Rail- 
road. 

The  rights  of  this  country  in  Panama  are  con- 
tained in  a treaty  which  was  negotiated  witli  New 
Grenada  in  1846,  and  which  is  still  operative  bq<~ 
tween  this  country  and  Colombia,  the  latter  hav-^ 
ing  succeeded  to  New  Grenada  in  1862.  Under 
this  treaty  the  United  States  have  “the  right  of  way 
or  transit  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  upon  any 
modes  of  communication  that  now  exist  or  that 
may  hereafter  be  constructed.”  This  right  is  guar- 
anteed both  to  the  government  and  the  citizens  of 
this  country,  and  there  is  a further  guarantee  as 
to  tolls  to  be  charged.  In  return  for  this,  “ the 
United  States  guarantee  positively  and  efficacious- 
ly to  New  Grenada,  by  the  present  stipulation,  the 
perfect  neutrality  of  the  before -mentioned  isth- 
mus . . . and,  in  consequence,  the  United  States 
also  guarantee,  in  the  same  manner,  the  rights  of 
sovereignty  and  property  which  New  Grenada  has 
and  possesses  over  the  said  territory.”  As  we  have 
already  said,  this  treaty  is  still  in  force,  and,  so 
late  as  President  Cleveland’s  first  administration, 
troops  of  the  United  States  were  landed  on  the 
isthmus,  under  its  provisions,  for  the  suppression 
of  disorder  and  tlie  protection  of  the  property  of 
the  Panama  Railroad  Company.  The  advantage 
which  the  United  States  have  under  this  treaty  is 
the  joiut  control  of  the  canal  with  New  Grenada 
for  purposes  of  commerce,  it  being  stipulated  that 
the  charges  and  tolls  imposed  upon  the  one  shall 
be  no  greater  than  those  imposed  upon  the  other. 

Thus  much  for  the  treaty  status  of  the  Panama 
Canal,  and  the  rights  which  this  country  possesses 
in  the  work  now  in  progress  on  the  isthmus. 
Whether  that  work  will  result  in  the  actual  con- 
struction of  a canal  is  a question  which  is  now  in- 
teresting engineers,  the  views  of  General  Abbott 
having  already  been  stated  in  the  Weekly.  All 
that  we  care  to  state  in  this  article  is  that  if  a 
canal  be  built  at  Panama  the  rights  of  the  United 
States,  so  far  as  the  transit  of  persons  and  vessels 
engaged  in  commerce  is  concerned,  will  be  the 
same  as  those  of  Colombia,  and  will,  we  think,  be 
practically  the  same  so  far  as  the  passage  over  the 
isthmus  of  troops  and  war-vessels  is  concerned. 

The  first  arrangement  for  a canal  was  made  by 
this  government  with  the  government  of  Nicara- 
gua, and  contemplated  the  construction  of  a ship 
waterway  over  the  route  from  Grey  town  to  the 
Pacific  by  way  of  Lake  Nicaragua.  This  arrange- 
ment was  entered  into  in-  1849.  and  resulted  from 
the  acquisition  of  California  in  May,  1848.  As 
soon  as  the  concession  was  obtained,  however,  con- 
flicting rights  or  claims  on  the  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain were  encountered.  That  government  exercised 
a protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Indians,  who  oc- 
cupied nearly  the  whole  of  the  eastern  coast  of 
Nicaragua,  over  Belize,  or  British  Honduras,  and 
over  the  Bay  Islands  and  other  islands  adjoining 
Honduras.  It.  was  therefore  realized  at  Washing- 
ton that  if  this  country  undertook  to  aid  in  the 
construction  of  a canal  and  to  control  it,  especial- 
ly if  it  was  built  through  territory  which  might  be 
claimed  by  the  British  government  as  the  property 
of  the  Mosquito  Indians,  serious  difficulty  might 
result.  therefore  Mr.  Clayton.  President  Tay 
lors  Secretary  of  State,  requested  the  British  .Gov- 


ernment, of  which  Lord  John  Russell  was  the 
head,  to  consent  to  tlie  construction  of  tlie  canal 
through  Mosquito  territory.  The  British  govern- 
ment declined  to  do  this,  and  the  result  was  tlie 
negotiation  of  the  Clayton  - Bulwer  treaty  of 
April,  1850.  In  this  treaty  the  two  governments 
agree  that  “ neither  the  one  nor  the  other  will  ever 
obtain  or  maintain  for  itself  any  exclusive  control 
over  the  said  ship  canal ; agreeing  that  neither  will 
ever  erect  or  maintain  any  fortifications  command- 
ing the  same,  or  in  the  vicinity  thereof,  or  occupy, 
or  fortify,  or  colonize,  or  assume  or  exercise  any 
dominion  over  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mos- 
quito Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America;  nor 
will  either  make  U6e  of  any  protection  which  either 
affords  or  may  afford,  or  any  alliance  which  either 
has  or  may  have,  to  or  with  any  state  or  people, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting  or  maintaining  any 
such  fortifications,  or  of  occupying,  fortifying,  or 
colonizing  Nicaragua,  Costa  Rica,  the  Mosquito’ 
Coast,  or  any  part  of  Central  America,  or  of  own- 
ing or  exercising  any  dominion  over  the  same.” 
We  haye  quoted  this  at  length  from  the  first  article 
of  the  treaty  because  it  has  nearly  always  been 
contended  by  the  United  States  that  in  continuing 
tb  exercise  a protectorate  over  the  Mosquito  Ind- 
ies and  over  some  of  the  islands  Great  Britain  has 
violated  the  treaty  from  the  beginning,  and  that 
therefore  the  convention  is,  and  always  has  been, 
void.  It  has  been  also  contended  by  various  Sec- 
retaries of  State  that  Great  Britain  has * not  only 
continued  to  exercise  a jurisdiction  which  she  was 
bound  to  surrender  under  the  Clayton-Bclwer 
treaty,  but  that  she  has  enlarged  her  jurisdiction 
and  violated  her  agreement  not  to  colonize  the 
Central  American  states,  especially  through  atreaty 
made  with  Guatemala  in  1859,  in  which  her  Hon- 
duras “ settlements  ” were  transformed  into“pos- 
sfcsflibris.”  This  contention  was  made  by  Secretary 
Frelinghuysen  in  his  instructions  to  Mr.  Lowell 
m 1882,  and  in  the  same  instructions  he  iusisted 
that  tlie  intention  of  the  Clayton- Bulwer  treaty 
was  “to  dispossess  Great  Britain ’’from  the  Mosqui- 
to territory.-'  Mr.  Erelinghuysen  also  contended 
that  the  treaty  failed  for  lack  of  consideration,  its 
one  object,  the  building  of  the  canal  by  the  conces- 
sion naire  of  1849,  not  having  been  accomplished. 
Nearly  all  American  Secretaries  of  State  have  con- 
tended that  tlie  Clayton-Bulwer  treaty  is  void; 
but  President  Buchanan,  in  his  fourth  annual  mes- 
sage, 1860,  declared  that,  through  treaties  con- 
cluded by  her  with  Honduras  and  Nicaragua, 
Great  Britain  had  relinquished  her  protectorate 
over  the  Mosquitoes,  and  that  therefore  the  dan- 
gerous question  “arising  from  the  CLAYTON  and 
Bulwer  treaty. . . . had  been  amicably  and  honor 
ably  adjusted.” 

Subsequent  Presidents  and  Secretaries,  however, 
did  not  agree  with  Buchanan,  although  Mr.  Blaine 
seemed  to  assent  to  tlie  theory  of  tlie  treaty’s  sur- 
vival by  asking  ‘Lord  Granville  to  consent  to 
its  abrogation,  and  President  Cleveland  recog- 
nized it.  The  difference  of  opinion  on  this  sub- 
ject between  the  two  governments,  however,  con- 
tinues, tjie  British  Foreign  Office  holding  that  i be 
treaty  is  in  force.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
quite  evident  from  the  friendly  sentiment  prevail 
ing  between,  the  two  countries,  and  from  more 
specific  testimonies,  that  the  difference  can  be  ar- 
ranged,  and  that  Great  Britain  will  agree  to  give 
to  the  United  States  all  the  ownership  that  Con- 
gress may  desire  the  government  to  have,  and  full 
control  of  the  canal  besides.  It  is  not  lively, 
moreover,  that  any  bill  will  be  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  unless  it  contains  a request 
or  an  instruction  to  the  President  to  agree  with 


Great  Britain  in  a renewal  of  the  essential  feature 
of  the  Clayton  - Bulwer  treaty  * that  tlie  two 
powers  shall  guarantee  the  neutrality  of  the  canal. 

There  are  some  difficulties  too  in  the  way  o 
the  pending  Morgan  bill  to  be  found  in  tlie  r<|C‘ 
aragua  concessions,  especially  one  which  seems 
to  forbid  control  by  the  United  States.  ’Whether 
this  can  be  so  readily  overcome  is  a serious  ques 
tion.  The  Nicaraguan  government  is  not  frien  > 
to  the  Maritime  Canal  Company,  but  is  evident  \ 
friendly  to  Eyre  and  Cragin,  to  whom  it  has 
granted  a reversion  of  the  Maritime  Com  pa '0  s 
concession  when  it  terminates,  as  is  claiine  , 0,1 
the  9th  of  next  October.  Probably  then  the  ques- 
tions with  Nicaragua  will  be  much  easier  o s® 
tlement  if  they  exist,  but  in  the  mean  time  ves  e 
interests  of  citizeus  of  the  United  States  may 
imperilled  or  lost. 

At  any  rate,  so  far  as  the  government  w 
cerned,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  guaranteed  a 
rights  it  needs,  less  than  actual  ownership* 1,1  ' 
canal  that  may  be  built  at  Panama,  and 
may  secure  even  greater  rights,  if  it  wisne  ^ 
at  Nicaragua  by  diplomatic  management.  * 
events,  it  seems  as  though  the  necessary  P _ 
inary  work  in  canal  - building,  if  the  i 
route  is  to  be  insisted  on,  is  for  the  Execu  i'e- 
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land  which  cannot  be  denied,  we  noiv  find” that  slight 
causes  of  animosity  may  gradually  affect  popular 
thought.  leading  to  dangerous  conditions  in  the  re- 
lations even  of  the  States  of  the  Union,  vet  more  in  the 

relation  of  our  nation  to  others. 

The  inherited  burden  of  slavery  caused  the  perversion 
of  thought  which  led  men  of  otherwise  incorruptible  in- 
tegrity to  maintain  negro  servitude  even  to  the  arbitra- 
ment of  war.  This  was  due  to  the  false  conviction  that 
the  only  possible  relation  of  the  white  and  black  races 
was  that  of  master  and  slave. 

The  disease  which  I have  named  anglophobia  is  of  a 
somewhat  similar  nature.  It  will  die  without  resort  to 
violence,  under  the  incentive  which  is  now  leading  to  a 
study  of  the  relations  of  the  English-speaking  people  to 
each  other.  Events  wholly  unforeseen  a short  time  ago 
have  stirred  the  hearts  of  multitudes,  who  are  now  trying 
to  find  a way  to  extend  the  aid  and  sympathy  to  each 
other  which  are  the  logical  outcome  of  the  mutual  service 
developed  by  their  commerce.  Presently  every  one  will 
wonder  how  very  slight  obstructions  should  so  long  have 
kept  English-speaking  people  at  variance,  when  their 
whole  methods  of  thought,  ends,  aims,  hopes,  laws,  and 
customs  are  nearly  identical.  This  superficial  animosity 
has  lieen  attributed  to  several  causes. 

First,  to  the  school-books  in  which  what  has  been  called 
history  is  taught.  In  these  books  the  battles  of  the  Revo- 
lution and  the  isolated  naval  battles  of  the  war  of  1812 
are  brought  into  most  conspicuous  notice.  But  this  is  a 
slight  and  wholly  insufficient  cause  of  animosity. 

Second,  to  the  aid  and  sympathy  which  a small  Tory 
faction  gave  to  the  support  of  slavery  during  the  civil 
war.  This  has  been  a cause  of  rightful  reprehension,  but 
only  toward  this  faction,  which  did  not  represent  the  peo- 
ple of  England. 

Among  grown  men  these  sources  of  animosity  soon 
cease  to  be  of  any  effect.  They  do  not  bear  the  test  of 
time  or  intelligence.  Yet  an  almost  unacknowledged  jea- 
lousy. suspicion,  and  distrust  of  British  influence  have  re- 
mained. which  might  at  any  time  in  the  last  few  years 
have  Income  a grave  danger.  It  therefore  becomes  not 
only  expedient  but  necessary  to  search  for  the  true  cause 
of  this  animosity,  in  order  that  it  may  be  removed. 

It  is  due  to  a false  conception  of  the  nature  of  com- 
merce. Is  it  not  apparent  that  men  who  regard  the  effort 
of  foreign  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods  in  this  coun- 
try. in  exchange  for  our  products  which  they  need,  as  “ a 
war  upon  domestic  industry  ” (I  quote  from  a speech  of  a 
Senator  of  the  United  States)  must  be  led  to  a state  of 
animosity  against  those  who  thus  threaten  us?  Must  they 
not  impute  false  motives  and  unjustifiable  methods  to  the 
leaders  in  such  an  attack?  The  mediaeval  theory  that  in 
the  conduct  of  international  trade  what  one  nation  gained 
another  must  lose,  and  that  the  possession  of  colonies  jus- 
tified their  oppression  in  the  effort  to  profit  the  nation 
which  had  conquered  and  occupied  them,  still  has  a strong 
hold  on  the  minds  of  many  men  in  the  highest  positions 
of  influence  and  authority  in  this  country.  They  are  blind 
to  the  simple  principle  that  commerce  consists  in  an  ex- 
change of  goods  for  goods,  to  the  benefit  of  each  country, 
only  the  balance  of  trade,  so-called,  being  settled  in  spe- 
cie. If  there  were  no  other  monetary  relation  between 
countries  except  this  exchange  of  goods,  that  country 
which  exported  more  goods  than  it  imported  would  lose 
by  the  traffic  and  the  trade  would  stop.  \\  hen  mutual 
benefit  and  mutual  profit  end  the  commerce  ends.  Wo 
one  has  cleared  away  this  rubbish  about  the  balance  of 
trade  more  effectively  than  Daniel  Webster 
Now  to  the  application  of  these  ideas.  The  writer  be- 
gan a serious  study  of  the  principle  of  commerce  during 
the  first  year  of  the  civil  war.  He  had  been  brought  up 
in  the  belief  that  slave  labor  was  necessary  to  the  produc- 
tion of  cheap  cotton,  and  that  impression  prevailed  among 
all  his  business  associates  in  the  cotton  manufacture.  He 
was  surrounded  by  men  who  held  the  conviction  that  low 
rates  of  wages  were  necessary  to  the  production  of  mani- 
factured  goods  at  low  cost.  He  had  been  bred  in  the  be- 
lief that  the  protection  of  domestic  industry  by  the impo- 
sition of  a high  duty  on  foreign  imports  was  the  right  of 
everv  true  citizen.  Beginning  with  the  study  of  the  cot- 
ton  fibre,  he  found  that  Uo  Bow,  editor  of  De.  Bo w » * 
and  previously  the  superintendent  of. the  latest  census, 
was  held  of  highest  authority  in  statistical  science  and  in 
s“thern  agriculture.  The  facts  and  figures  which  Do 
Bow  presented  regarding  the  production  of  cotton,  and 
the  theory  on  which  he  defended  slavery,  were  generally 
a^epted Troughout.  the  North  and I formed  the  basis  of 
the  political  convictions  in  the  Soutiu  He  heidtl  at  toe 
crop  of  cotton  would  diminish  the  morn  art ™ 
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always  given  to  workmen  of  highest  skill  in  order  to  con- 
vert crude  materials  into  fiuished  goods  at  the  lowest  cost 
by  the  unit  of  product.  Conversely  lie  observed  that  the 
workmen  of  highest  skill  and  aptitude  earned  the  highest 
rate  of  wages  through  t lie  possession  of  this  very  power 
of  reducing  the  cost  of  labor.  High  wages  were  found  to 
correspond  with  low  cost,  low  wages  or  cheap  labor  with 
high  C09t,  except  in  branches  of  industry  which  are  con- 
ducted mainly  py  manual  labor,  and  in  which  time  and 
physical  strength  or  aptitude  in  the  use  of  the  fingers 
are  the  principal  factors.  Yet  it  is  only  after  twenty 
years  that  this  conception  has  now  become  a part  of  the 
common  thought  of  almost  every  one. 

It  now  needs  only  one  single  proposition  to  prove  it  for 
all  time.  We  are  now  exporting  one  hundred  million 
dollars’  worth  of  goods  per  month,  of  nearly  every  kind 
produced  in  this  country.  One  or  more  examples  of 
almost  every  useful  product  is  now  being  exported  to 
every  known  port  on  the  globe,  at  the  rate  of  twelve  hun- 
dred million  dollars'  wortli  per  year.  Ninety  per  cent, 
are  sold  to  the  manufacturing  or  machine-using  stutesand 
nations,  whose  power  of  purchase  has  been  increased  by 
the  application  of  science  and  invention  to  their  own  pro- 
ducts. These  goods  are  sold  in  competition  with  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  machine-using  nations,  and  mainly  to  them, 
namely,  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands, 
ami  Belgium,  in  which  countries  the  rates  of  wages  are,  as 
a rule,  from  twenty-five  to  fifty  per  cent,  less  than  they  are 
on  the  fields,  in  the  factories,  and  in  the  workshops  in  which 
export  goods  are  made.  Our  products  of  all  kinds  are 
sent  for  sale  not  only  to  those  manufacturing  countries 
themselves,  but,  in  competition  with  their  products,  10  the 
non-machine-using  nations  of  the  world,  in  comparison 
with  whose  wages  the  earnings  of  tiie  workmen  of  these 
countries  are  far  higher;  while  in  comparison  witli  the 
workmen  in  this  country  our  wages  are  five  to  ten  fold 
greater. 

If  the  rate  of  wages  governed  or  controlled  the  cost  of 
labor  in  these  products,  not  one  dollar’s  worth  of  any  kind 
could  be  exported  from  this  country  to  any  part  of  the 
world,  unless  possibly  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand, 
where  the  rates  of  wages  are  reputed  to  be  higher  than 
they  are  in  the  United  8tntes. 

One  could  not  deal  with  this  problem  of  wages  without 
being  led  directly  to  study  the  basis  of  the  theory  of  tfliat 
is  called  protection.  The  logic  of  the  facts  forced  the 
writer,  against  his  will,  to  give  up  all  his  previous  ideas 
and  to  become  the  advocate  of  the  sure  and  steady  reform 
of  our  revenue  system,  until  we  should  reach  free  trade. 
He  has  since  advocated  that  policy  for  the  purpose  of 
protecting  American  labor  and  developing  domestic  in- 
dustry to  the  utmost. 

At  a somewhat  earlier  date  the  writer  had  come  into 
very  intimate  relations  with  the  late  David  A.  Wells,  who 
was  then  a disciple  of  .Henry  C.  Carey.  Mr.  Wells,  having 
had  his  direction  turned  by  myself  to  the  logic  of  the 
facts,  had  himself  begun  to  doubt  his  former  convictions, 
when  we  both  attended  one  of  the  afternoon  sessions  of 
what  was  called  the  Hock  Club,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Carey. 

In  the  course  of  that  afternoon’s  discussion— if  discussion 
it  could  be  called— Mr.  Carey  said  that  in  his  judgment 
"the  material  progress  of  the  United  States  would  be 
more  fully  promoted  by  a ten  years’  war  with  Great  Brit- 
ain than  by  any  other  method.”  It  then  became  evident 
to  Mr.  Wells  that  if  what  Mr.  Henry  C.  Carey  conceived 
to  be  the  promotion  of  domestic  industry  and  the  prolec- 
tion of  American  labor  rested  upon  such  an  abhorrent 
conception,  the  whole  theory  must  be  false,  as  that  con- 
ception was  immoral,  and  repugnant  to  every  principle  of 
science  and  of  justice.  His  subsequent  investigations 
finally  brought  him  to  the  same  conclusions  which  the 
writer  had  attained,  his  own  survey  giving  him  a much 
broader  examination  of  the  facts  than  had  been  possible 
to  the  writer.  , , .*«*«•* 

Do  we  not  find  a cause  of  animosity  against  Great  Brit- 
ain in  the  prevalence  of  these  ideas,  to  which  Mr.  Henry 
C.  Carey  did  not  hesitate  to  give  expression?  Yet  this 
false  conception  of  the  relative  loss  and  gain  in  commerce 
and  of  antagonism  in  international  trade  was  derived  by 
us  from  British  precedents,  and  has  only  been  surmounted 
by  the  English-speaking  people  themselves  during  the 
last  fifty  years.  We  are  but  repeating  history,  and  we  are 
being  led  by  the  logic  of  the  facts  to  the  same  revolution 
of  ideas  which  occurred  in  Great  Britain  a little  over  fifty 
years  ago  under  the  leadership  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.  The 
effort  of  the  mother-country,  after  the  conquest  of  Can- 
ada down  to  the  beginning  of  our  Revolution,  had  been  to 
prevent  the  establishment  of  manufactures  in  the  colonies 
of  America,  which  nevertheless  were  established,  and,  on 
the  evidence  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  were  thriving  in  ev- 
ery direction  at  the  time  when  he  made  his  notable  report. 
The  effort  of  the  mother-country  had  been  to  forbid  inter- 
colonial trade.  This  effort  was  later  coupled  with  one  to 
enforce  the  navigation  laws,  which  had  fallen  into  disuse, 
against  the  colonies  as  if  they  were  foreign  countries. 
These  were  true  causes  of  animosity,  and  they  led  to  the 
independence  of  the  United  States.  . , 

It  was  nol  until  1842  that  Sir  Robert  Peel,  wbo  had 
been  elected  with  a large  majority  in  Parliament  to  sus- 
tain the  so-called  principle  of  protection,  became  con- 
vinced that  the  system  had  ended  in  privation.  He  was 
convinced  by  the  logic  of  the  facts  and  by  the  figures 
of  the  national  accounts  compiled  by  Joseph  Hume  under 
an  order  of  Parliament  of  1840.  Never  before  had  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  been  in 
sueh  extremity.  He  pictured  these  bad  conditions  in 
burning  words,  which  I quote  from  memory; 

“Ships  rotting  at  the  wharves,  agricultural  laborers 
starving  in  the  fields,  the  manufacturing  operatives  not- 
ing in  the  streets,  and  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
seated  on  an  empty  chest  over  the  pool  of  a bottomless 
deficiency  fishing  for  a budget.” 

He  condemned  the  existing  conditions  by  saying  that 
the  policy  which  had  been  so  long  established  “ for  the 
purpose  of  developing  and  keeping  the  home  market  had 
effectually  destroyed  that  market  by  reducing  the  mass  of 
the  population  to  beggary,  destitution,  and  want.” 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  effort  to  hold  the  sole  control 


of  the  trade  of  the  colonies,  and  of  the  effort  to  maintain 
restrictions  on  British  manufactures  and  production  under 
the  name  of  protection. 

In  one  of  bis  subsequent  speeches,  covering  the  record 
of  his  reform,  he  used  the  following  words  which  would 
now  he  most  fitly  applied  to  the  reform  of  tiie  tariff  of 
this  country: 

" I stated  and  I am  now  ready  to  repeat  the  sialement 
that  if  we  had  to  deal  with  a new  society,  in  which  iliose 
infinite  and  complicated  interests  which  grow  up  under 
institutions  like  those  in  the  midst  of  which  we  live  had 
found  no  existence.  Hie  true  abstract  principle  would  he 
‘ to  buy  in  the  cheapest  market  and  to  sell  in  the  dearest  ’ 
And  yet  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  would  be  utterly  impossi- 
ble to  apply  that  principle,  in  a state  of  society  such  as 
that  in  which  we  live,  without  a due  consideration  of  tiie 
interests  which  have  grown  up  under  the  protection  of 
former  laws.  While  contending  for  the  justice  of  the  ale 
street  principle,  we  may  at  the  same  lime  admit  the  neces- 
sity of  applying  it  partially;  and  I think  the  proper  oil- 
ject  is,  first  of  all,  to  lay  the  foundation  of  good  laws,  to 
provide  the  way  for  gradual  improvements,  which  mny 
thus  be  introduced  without  giving  a shock  to  existing 
interests.  If  you  do  give  a shock  to  those  interests,  yoii 
create  prejudices  against  the  principles  themselves,  and 
only  aggravate  the  distress.” 

We  have  outgrown  the  present  system,  and  on  every 
hand  the  representatives  of  nearly  every  branch  of  indus- 
try in  the  country  are  demanding  the  promotion  of  ex- 
ports. and  that  must  be  the  ruling  motive  in  the  reform 
of  our  present  system  of  collecting  the  revenue.  When 
that  work  is  done,  the  prime  cause  of  animosity  against 
Great  Britain  will  have  been  removed.  We  are  seeking 
a market  for  the  excess  of  the  crude  products  of  our 
farms,  our  mines,  and  our  forests,  and  of  late  we  have  also 
been  seeking  a foreign  market  for  the  excess  of  the  highest 
types  of  all  our  manufactures. 

The  largest  market  for  these  goods  exists  among  the 
states  of  Europe,  whose  power  of  purchase  has  been  in- 
creased by  their  application  of  science  and  invention  to 
all  the  arts.  The  power  of  purchase  must  exist  in  order 
that  there  may  be  any  power  of  sale,  and  that  power  is 
found  chiefly  in  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  and  her  colonies.  For  ten  years  prior  to  1897 
’the  English-speaking  people  of  the  world  and  their  de- 
pendencies bought  from  us  sixty  per  cent,  of  all  that 
we  had  to  sell.  Next  to  them,  our  competitors  in  manu- 
facturing—France,  Germany,  Belgium,  and  the  Nether- 
lands— bought  of  us  twenty-three  per  cent,  of  all  that 
we  had  to  sell.  The  rest  of  the  world,  only  seventeen 
per  cent.  It  follows  that  if  our  own  interest  be  regarded 
as  the  single  motive,  we  should  endeavor  to  increase  the 
power  of  purchase  of  the  machine- using  nations,  espe- 
cially of  Great  Britain,  by  opening  our  ports,  under  pure- 
ly revenue  duties.to  their  goods  and  wares  of  every  kind 
—a  free  buyer  always  tending  to  become  more  and  more 
a free  seller,  and  vice  term. 

We  are  in  danger  at  the  present  time  of  being  misled  by 
the  lack  of  attention  to  the  statistics  of  international  com- 
merce. We  are  being  told  to  seek  nn  extension  of  our 
markets  in  Asia,  Africa,  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  in  the 
Spanish- American  states  of  South  and  Central  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  even  to  the  danger  of  adopting  the 
mediaeval  follies  of  establishing  colonies  for  the  purpose 
of  maintaining  the  sole  control  of  their  trade.  We  are 
being  urged  io  adopt  the  very  policy  which  has  ruined 
Spain,  and  which  France  and  Germany  are  pursuing  at 
an  excessive  cost  without  any  profit  in  the  trade  of  their 
colonies.  In  repeating  history,  let  us  not  repeat  the  very 
policy  which  Great  Britain  gave  up  fifty  years  apo.to  her 
own  immense  benefit,  ns  well  to  that  of  every  section  of 
the  world  over  which  she  has  carried  the  rule  of  the  com- 
mon law,  the  justice  of  the  English  courts,  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  British  administration. 

In  the  year  1898  our  exports  were  as  follows: 


EXPORTS  OK  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOIl  TWKI.VE  MONTHS 
ENDING  JUNK  80,  1898.  Pe 


United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
British  colonies  and  dependencies : 


Gibraltar $304,829 

Malta 64.362 

Bermuda 998,941 

Billloh  Honduras 668.179 

British  North  America 84.911,260 

British  West  Indies 8,382,740 

British  Guinns 1,792.912 

Australia 16,603,763 

British  Africa 12.0/7,142 

British  Asia 10,961, QM* 


Germany $186,039,972 

France 96.462.692 

Netherlands 64,274,622 

Belgium 47,606,311 


Anstrln-Utmgjiry,  Italy,  Spain,  and  all  other 
European  Stntes 

South  and  Central  America,  Mexico,  and  West 
Indies  not  British,  including  Cuba  and  Puerto 

Men  

Asia  not  British 

Ocenuica  not  British,  including  Philippine  Isl- 
and*  

Africa  not  British - 


$640,860,162  43.92 


138,602,173  11.01 

$676,462,326  64.93 


362,878,897  29.43 

69,719.419  8.66 

$1,108,654,341  90.02 

77.194,168  6.27 

83,863,213  2.78 

6,387.618  . 82 

6,330,610  .44 

$1,281,3*9,960  100.00 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  whole  of  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican states,  the  whole  of  Asia  not  British,  Oceanica,  includ- 
ing tiie  Philippine  Islands  not  British,  and  Africa  not  Brit- 
ish, possessed  tiie  power  of  purchasing  from  us  a fraction 
under  ten  per  cent,  of  our  entire  exports,  while  the  Brit- 
ish colonies  and  dependencies  only  bought  from  us  a 
fraction  over  eleven  per  cent.  It  will  be  remarked  that 
if  even  a tolerable  treaty  of  reciprocity  is  now  negotiated 
with  British  North  America  we  may  expect  an  increase 
in  a single  year  in  their  purchase  of  our  goods  in  a sum 
more  than  equal  to  the  entire  trade  of  Oceanica  not  under 
British  rule,  including  the  Philippine  Islnnds.  The  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  Philippine  Islands  is  so  small,  and 
the  exports  are  so  insignificant,  that  to  introduce  them  in 
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THF  I.OtN  EXHIBITION  OF  PORTRAITS 
AT  THE  NATIONAL  ACADEMY. 
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Tn.„  exhibition  of  portraits  at  the  national  academy  of  design. 

• v L J™*  “Si.  - - — - “■ 

Portra.t.  A.  L.  Z»™o|.-;,_Ji  Carroll  Beckwith. 


6. 


3 “Mrs  Henry  W.  Foor.  — v*.  iioiaim.  ur.  rum.  ul  . 

‘Mona.”— William  M.  Chase.  7.  “Mrs.  Mowbray.”— H.  Siddons  Mowbray. 


5.  “ Miss  Florence 
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makes  liis  portraits  in  a measure  handsomer,  though  still 
prosaic.  The  specimens  of  Bonnat’s  work  are  equally  di- 
rect, hut.  reveal  character  both  on  the  part  of  the  painter 
and  of  the  sitter.  His  influence  also  may  be  traced  in  a 
piij.il.  Alfred  Collins.  Witness  his  portraits  of  Dr.  Hains- 
ford  and  Dr.  Draper. 

Chart  ran ’a  “ Mrs.  Clarence  H.  Mackay  is  an  example 
of  the  decorative  kind.  The  lady,  adorned  and  surround- 
ed with  flowers,  is  seated  on  a bench  with  a classical  gar- 
den at  her  back.  The  whole  thing  is  pretty— fatally  so, 
for  the  painter  has  been  “intoxicated  with  his  own  exu- 
berance ” and  crowded  his  canvas  as  if  lie  had  been  deco- 
rating an  arbor.  In  the  direction  of  mere  prettiness,  how- 
ever Madrnzo,  as  represented  here,  is  the  most  flagrant 
offender.  These  faces  of  shell-like  pink  and  whiteness, 
and  the  glittering  toilettes,  suggest  the  decoration  of  a 
bonbon-box.  Boldini's  brilliance  is  of  a less  innocuous 

^It  is  a relief  to  turn  aside  to  the  honest,  deep  intentioned 
efforts  of  some  of  our  own  painters.  There  is  often  more 
of  painterlike  quality  than  human  interest  about  the  work 
of  William  M.  Chase,  but  this  canuot  be  said  of  his  beau- 
tiful portrait  of  Mrs.  George  B.  Ely,  so  strong  and  earnest 
and  dignified;  or  his  tenderly  impressive  “Mona,”  or  of 
the  splendid  burst  of  color  in  the  picture  of  “ Miss  C." 
Miss  Cecilia  Beaux’s  new*  picture,  “Dorothea  and  Fian- 
cesca,”  is  scarcely  a portrait,  but  its  sober  force,  and  the  deli- 
cious movement  running  through  the  two  figures,  which, 
hand  in  hand,  are  executing  the  step  of  a dance,  lift  this 
gifted  lady  one  rung  higher.  Her  “ Mother  and  Son,"  on 
the  other  hand,  does  not  improve  upon  acquaintance. 
The  perspective  of  the  picture  is  up  hill,  and  the  figures 
are  stiff  and  isolated.  . The  “Portrait  of  Cynthia,”  how- 
ever, is  a lovely  bit  of  childhood.  The  strength,  direct- 
ness, and  withal  searching  tenderness  of  Frank  W.  Ben- 
son’s method  are  fairly  well  represented  in  his  “Portrait 
of  Mrs.  P.  K.”  H.  Siddons  Mowbray's  three  little  portraits 
— two  in  a scheme  of  black  and  gray,  and  one  in 
gray  and  greenish-blue— have  the  preciousness  of  gems 
of  au  exquisite  setting.  Gracious  and  tender,  they 
are  dignified  notwithstanding  their  minuteness.  It  is 
interesting  to  compare  with  these  the  severer  refine- 
ment of  Kenyon  Cox’s  “Mrs.  O.,”  and  T.  W.  Dewitig’s 
“ Portrait  of  a Lady.”  The  latter,  with  its  green-gold 
background,  yellow-'upholstered  chair,  and  the  dark  hair 
and  gray-white  dress  of  the  lady,  reaches  an  indescribable 
perfection  of  refinement.  But  the  face  is  in  shadow;  as  a 
portrait  it  is  only  dimly  discernible.  The  feeling  is  almost 
entirely  spiritual,  iustead  of  mingling  spirit  and  flesh,  as 
in  Mr.  Mowbray’s.  It  is  a beautiful  expression  of  its 
author’s  sentiment  rather  than  a portrait.  In  this  exhi- 
bition, therefore,  it  is  less  in  place  than,  for  example,  J. 
Aldeu  Weir’s  “ Miss  Pierson.”  Here  there  is  spirituality 
as  well  as  physical  charm,  a fair,  pure  young  face,  not 
without  sprightliness,  painted  with  a clean  and  tender 
brush  that  reveals  the  sensitive  artist  in  every  stroke. 

That  prince  of  impressionists,  though  he  is  not  num- 
bered with  the  band.  J.  McNeill  Whistler,  is  well  repre- 
sented by  “ The  Girl  in  White” — a face  and  figure  that 
haunt  you,  because  nothing  is  intended  except  the  one  im- 
pression that  the  painter  wished  to  convey,  and  that  is 
conveyed  with  an  apparent  simplicity  that  enables  you  to 
penetrate  to  the  heart  of  the  thought.  Close  by  ate  sev- 
eral examples  of  John  W.  Alexander.  He  too  is  con- 
tinually experimenting  with  problems  of  color  and  senti- 
ment, the  two  closely  interwoven  and  always  executed 
with  an  economy  of  method.  The  “ Miss  V.”  is  beauti- 
ful iu  both  respects;  the  “ Mrs.  B."  more  conscious  and 
manneristic;  the  “James  W.  Alexander”  at  once  alert, 
harmonious,  and  straightforwardly  a portrait.  Albert 
Herter  is  another  painter  who  usually  stimulates  both  the 
mind  and  the  emotions.  His  “Mathilde — Baroness  de 
R ,”  however,  who  stands  sweetly  pensive,  with  a glow 
from  behind  of  soft  golden  light  creeping  round  her 
form,  comes  near  the  danger-line  of  being  a beautiful  pic- 
ture rather  than  a portrait.  This  is  carried  to  the  farthest 
extent  in  A.  L Zorn’s  “ Mrs.  Potter  Palmer,”  a brilliant 
canvas,  but  lacking  in  repose, and  relegating  the  lady  to  a 
subordinate  part  in  a paceant  of  color. 

It  can  be  said  with  all  deliberation  that  in  respect  of 
individuality,  execution,  and  earnestness  the  best  of  our 
American  portrait-painters  to-day  have  few  rivals  and  no 
superiors.  Charles  H.  Caffin. 


WASHINGTON. 

VOTES  OV  OPEVIVG  OF  THE  THIRD  SESSIOV  OF  THE 
FIFTY-FIFTH  CONGRESS. 

Walking  east  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  opening  day  of  the  present  session  of  Congress, 
I saw  an  express  wagon  drawn  by  two  horses  coming 
west.  It  was  loaded  down  with  big  set  pieces.  They 
had  formed  that  day  a part  of  tiie  annual  flower  show  of 
the  Senate.  A number  of  solemn  Senators  had  sat  at  their 
desks  in  the  Chamber  that  day  half  obscured  by  baskets 
of  flowers,  floral  flags  and  ships,  and  other  devices.  They 
are  a standing  joke  at  both  ends  of  the  Capitol,  these  floral 
contributions, but  few  of  the  members  of  either  House  have 
the  courage  to  order  them  sent  to  the  cloak-room.  So  they 
decorate  the  desks  on  the  first  day  of  the  session,  until  the 
Senate  adjourns,  and  then  the  Sergeant-at-Arms  carts  them 
away. 

Interest  in  Washington  these  days  is  divided  among 
tbe  Senate,  the  White  House,  and  the  State  Department. 
The  peace  treaty  is  the  most  important  matter  to  come 
before  Congress,  ami  witen  its  «<)()  tvpe-writton  pages 
reach  Washington  they  will  pass  from' the  hands  of  Sec- 
retary Hay  to  the  White  House,  and  thence  by  the  Presi- 
dent’s executive  clerk  with  a message  to  the  Senate 
There  the  debate  on  the  treaty  will  be  held  in  secret  ses- 
sion. But  most  of  it  will  be  threshed  over  in  the  open 
Senate.  In  fact,  llu-re  lias  already  been  debate  on  die 
question  of  our  constitutional  right  to  "buy  sovereignty,” 
and  Senator  Vest  lias  made  a speech  in  opposition  to  tile 
colonial  policy  to  which  the  administration  stands  com- 
mitted. it  has  not  been  possible  vet  to  make  a party 
division  on  the  question,  but  tin-  natural  tendency  of  the 
Democrats  is  toward  the  anti  : ’ ' 
the  Republicans,  with  a few  exn 
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of  opinions  which  they  would  rather  did  not  go  beyond 
their  fellow-members.  In  the  matter  of  expansion  there 
is  no  desire  for  concealment.  Every  member  of  the  oen- 
ute  who  lias  positive  convictions  wauts  to  express  them; 
BO  while  the  treaty  will  undoubtedly  be  considered  lu  ex- 
ecutive session  as'tt  matter  of  decorum,  nil  the  important 
speeches  about  it  will  be  made  in  open  Senate.  Among 
the  interested  listeners  to  these  speeches  will  lie  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Corps  Diplomatique.  They  have  even  now 
begun  to  frequent  the  gallery.  . 

The  most  interested  spectators  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
at  this  session  are  the  Canadian  members  of  the  Joint 
High  Commission.  Already  they  have  lain  down  with 
the  lion  from  New  Han\pshire,  Senator  Chandler,  and 
studied  at  close  range  the  eccentricities  of  South  Caro- 
lina’s pitchfork  Senator.  No  doubt  they  find  the  pro- 
ceedings lively  compared  with  the  solemn  sessions  of  the 
Upper  House  at  Ottawa. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol  Speaker  Reed  accepts 
the  inevitable  as  gracefully  as  he  can.  He  has  had  to  go 
through  the  biennial  grind  of  congratulations  on  Ins 
re-election.  He  is  twice  a subject  for  congratulation  in 
that  the  election  of  a Republican  House  for  the  Fifty- 
sixth  Congress  insures  him  another  term  as  Speaker. 
The  House  will  have  something  to  say  ubout  the  treaty 
of  peace  when  that  $20,000,000  is  appropriated  for  the 
purchase  of  the  Philippine  islands.  No  one  expects  the 
Speaker  to  get  on  the  administration  band-wagon  as  it 
goes  by,  nor  is  he  likely  to  lie  down  and  let  it  roll  over 
him.  He  is  more  likely  to  keep  a discreet  silence  on 
questions  affecting  the  national  policy,  for  there  are  times 
when  the  ouly  language  adequate  to  Mr.  Reed’s  emotions 
would  be  impolitic. 


“IN  TIIE  FORBIDDEN  LAND.”* 

Mr.  Landor,  “by  caste,  European;  British  subject;  by 
occupation,  artist  and  traveller”;  his.liome  at  Empoli.near 
Florence.  Italy,  and  his  residence,  London,  was  satiated 
with  civilization.  He  desired,  without  drugs  or  other  por- 
table medical  aid,  to  try  the  rarefied  air  of  Tibet  and  the 
ozone  of  barbarism.  This  is  not  his  first  trial,  either  of 
lints  and  hovels  or  of  the  appalling  simplicity  of  savage 
life.  He  has  been  in  that  country  long  called  “a  forbid- 
den land” — Korea;  which  now,  however,  is  suffering 
the  pangs  of  transformation.  Even  before  that,  Mr. 
Lamfor  had  travelled  and  lived  among  the  Ainos  of 
Yezo,  in  northern  Japan,  the  most  primitive  of  gentle  sav- 
ages. where  much  patience  and  insect-powder  are  indis- 
pensable. 

Look  at  this  traveller  and  you  will  see  a slender  youth 
with  no  bulging  brawn  or  corrugated  muscles.  Upon  his 
spidery  legs  and  arms  and  iiis  almost  effeminate  face,  ev- 
ery line  of  which  bespeaks  the  artist  and  the  man  of  keen 
susceptibilities,  a heavy-weight  pugilist  or  Japanese 
wrestler  would  look  with  contempt.  Yet,  as  in  the  case 
of  so  many  of  those  British  heroes,  we  note  on  his  face 
the  lines  of  stern  determination,  a conquering  nose,  a re- 
sistless chin,  and  soft  liquid  eyes,  piercing  and  deter- 
mined. We  have  seen  many  such,  wondering  how  such 
“ baby  faces,”  with  rosy  cheeks  and  mild  visage,  could  in 
any  way  forecast  the  heroism  which  makes  history. 

Vet  from  February,  1897,  there  came  a change,  as  we 
see  in  four  front  and  side  views  of  the  same  face,  in  four 
aspects.  This  apparently  pampered  son  of  a luxurious 
civilization  becomes,  in  October,  1897,  a prematurely  aged 
man,  with  a sad  and  wriukled  face,  bearing  the  stamp  of 
pain.  The  features  refuse  to  conceal  some  awful  horror 
of  experiences,  that  plunged  the  man  from  youth  to  mid- 
life. How  the  aging  and  marring  came  is  told  in  the 
books  before  us. 

The  appearance  of  this  brace  of  volumes,  whether  we 
consider  their  superb  mechanical  outfit  of  pnper,  print, 
binding,  maps,  and  illustrations  in  ink  and  color,  taken 
by  an  artist  on  the  spot,  or  reproduced  from  photographs, 
or  the  triumphs  of  German  color-reproduction,  or  wheth- 
er we  revel  in  the  delights  of  a fascinating  literary  style 
and  rich  vocabulary,  or  whether  in  the  story  itself,  charm- 
ing, thrilling,  horrifying  by  turns,  must  be  welcomed  as  a 
literary  event  of  great  significance. 

We  confess  to  an  honest  prejudice  against  Mr.  Landor, 
for  in  his  previous  books  on  Korea  and  the  Ainos  he 
seemed  to  be  careless  in  some  of  his  statemeuts.  Indeed, 
to  Englishmen  in  India,  so  daring  seemed  to  be  his  route, 
and  so  horrifying  his  story,  that  it  appeared  impossible 
thht  he  could  have  survived  both  fatigue  and  tortures. 
Wheu  the  reports  of  his  adventures  reached  London, 
some  healthy  gales  of  criticism  began  to  blow  in  England. 
Hence  Mr.  Landor  has  taken  the  wise  precaution  of  sub- 
stantiating his  main  narrative  by  gathering  into  an  ap- 
pendix a sheaf  of  reports  from  government  officers  in  India, 
who  were  sent  to  investigate  the  simple  facts,  and  from 
the  magistrate  of  the  court  of  Almora  District,  with  the 
oaths  and  depositions  of  his  servants,  and  of  the  Ameri- 
can missionary  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  Rev. 
Ilarkua  Wilson,  who  dressed  his  wounds  and  tended  him 
during  his  sickness,  as  well  as  of  the  nurse  who  took  care 
of  him,  and  of  various  other  persons  who  saw  him  in  his 
awful  plight  and  during  convalescence. 

Early  in  1897  having  arranged  with  the  Russian  and 
Turkish  legations  in  London, and  sent  on  his  cn  ''dges  and 
ammunition  by  water,  expecting  to  reach  Tila  y way  of 
Russia,  lie  learned  that  tile  steamer  had  stranded  just  be- 
fore  reaching  her  port  of  destination.  Furthermore,  the 
1 urko-Greek  war  broke  out.  So  determining  to  take  no 
more  preliminary  risks,  lie  abandoned  the  Russian  route, 
anil  resolved  t<>  go  by  way  of  India.  He  reached  Bombay 
in  the  midst  of  intense  heat, when  ihe  city  was  devastated 
by  the  bubome  plague.  From  Bombay,  by  rail,  wagon 
and  on  horseback,  be  arrived  at  Naini  Tal,  where  he  an- 
nounced to  the  British  officers  his  purpose  to  journey  into 
the  sacred  land  of  the  Lamas.  He  was  fortunate  in  find- 
mg  two  unconventional  persons  who  proved  endlessly 
faith fu1.  Their  names  deserve  to  be  known.  One  was 
Chanilen  Sing,  and  the  other  was  Mansing.  It  scorned  to 
promise  a waste  of  months  in  negotiation  before  he  could 
■eort  of  Ooiirklias — the  little  fighting 
then  he  ...w/"}.':..  that  the  passes  would 
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by  the  Bovril  Company,  and  with  all  proper  equipments 
for  a scientific  observer  of  tilings  visible  mid  invisible  of 
earth,  heaven,  and  air,  this  scientific  man  and  artist,  rely- 
ing  more  on  fresh  air  and  exercise  to  keep  him  well  than 
on  a medicine-chest  and  its  conteuts,  started  upward  on 
bis  great  climb  with  thirty  bearers. 

Landor  is  a keen  student  of  man  and  nature.  Glorious 
was  the  view  of  the  Hamah lyas  (as  he  spells  the  name), 
with  their  oceanic  depths  of  color  aud  shadow,  and  with 
pinnacles  of  ice  and  snow  that  seemed  fitly  to  adorn  this 
“Roof  of  tiie  World.”  This  inter-Alpine  region  of  Asia 
is  called  Tibet. which  is  but  n corruption,  probably,  of  the 
local  name  Bliot,  variably  spelled  Bod,  Pote,  and  TQpOt. 
One  is  mightily  impressed  with  his  descriptions  of  these 
high  places  of  the  earth  with  their  dazzling  altitudes, 
whose  glaciers  feed  rfvers  and  nourisli  the  civilization  be- 
low. In  these  regions  prayer  is  done  by  wind  and  water 
power.  The  noble  missionaries  of  the  American  Method- 
ist Episcopal  Church  are  working  here  to  rout  supersti- 
tion and  lift  up  the  people.  Our  traveller  found  pleasant 
society,  helpful  suggestions,  and,  for  some  of  his  journeys 
in  southwestern  Tibet,  a delightful  companion  in  Dr. 
Wilson. 

The  picture  of  the  Nerpani  road  gives  one  a vivid  im- 
pression of  the  awful  desolation  of  rock  and  sand,  the 
terrors  of  gorges  and  steep  paths  over  mighty  altitudes, 
but  they  also  reveal  the  splendors  of  color  in  which  an 
artist  revels.  It  wus  in  the  inhabited  part  of  Tibet,  but 
away  from  the  beaten  roads,  that  Mr.  Landor  travelled. 
Probably  ten  million  people  lived  on  this  plateau.  As 
one  reads  through  the  book  he  finds  a vast  variety  of  bases 
for  human  habitations— on  the  rock,  on  the  drift,  in  colog- 
sal  valleys,  where  a village  seems  but  a dot,  and  on  the 
sheer  face  of  precipices  that  remind  us  of  our  Arizona 
cliff  valleys.  Yet  only  occasionally  did  one  find  a house 
which  might  suggest  wealth  or  power.  Very  properly,  a 
good  space  is  devoted  to  the  people  called  ohokas,  with 
their  curious  customs,  such  as  the  dances  in  front  of  the 
house  and  around  the  lay  figure  of  a deceased  man.  whose 
clothes  are  bound  on  a goat,  which  is  driven  out  of  the 
village  or  over  a precipice,  other  tribes  profiting  by  the 
simplicity  and  superstition  of  the  Shokas. 

Mr.  Landor,  with  his  passion  for  unbeaten  tracks,  pic- 
tures some  perilous  passageways.  In  one  case,  on  the 
perpendicular  face  of  a sheer  rock,  had  been  cut  holes  for 
hands  and  feet.  With  his  face  to  the  wall  and  his  back 
to  space,  over  a gap  of  forty  or  fifty  feet,  he  made  his 
way,  though  it  suggests  dizziness  even  to  look  at  the  feat. 
Moving  on  these  elevations,  of  from  thirteen  to  twenty- 
two  thousand  feel  above  sea-level,  he  once,  from  a com- 
paratively low  elevation,  while  standing  on  the  point  of 
the  rock,  saw  a circular  rainbow.  He  beheld  himself  re- 
flected as  a Brocken  spectre.  On  some  of  the  mountain 
passes  were  yards  or  areas  of  stone  pillars,  erected  by 
devotees  who  each  put  a pebble  on  the  structure.  He 
passed  forts  on  conical  hills.  He  encountered  fierce  snow- 
storms, and  fiercer  men  armed  with  matchlocks  resting  on 
long  bifurcated  frames.  While  sleeping  at  night  he  was 
sometimes  nearly  buried  in  snow.  Besides  adventures 
both  amusing  and  dangerous,  passing  Tibetan  guardsmen 
and  thieviug  Dacoils,  lie  visited  the  two  great  lakes  of 
Rakastal  and  Mansarowar,  and  proved  them  to  be  sepa- 
rate and  not  uni  led.  In  this  land  of  Lamasaries  and 
Lamas,  “brick  tea,”  broken  up,  is  served  as  food,  after 
being  churned  with  butter  and  salt. 

Tioetun  Buddhism,  though  of  an  antique  type,  is  a cari- 
cature of  the  original  doctrines,  ritual,  and  order.  An 
amazing  number  of  stones  is  to  be  seen  in  walls,  founda- 
tions, the  ruins  of  deserted  cities,  inscribed  with  Sanskrit 
writing,  especially  with  the  mystic  words  “ Onine  nianu 

Eadme  lain.”  Indeed,  one  is'not  long  in  noticing  that 
ere  is  the  home-land  of  that  “Northern  Buddhism” 
which,  from  India,  early  took  on  its  peculiar  form  in  Tibet, 
and  thence  travelled  to  China,  Koren,  and  Japan.  Many 
of  the  popular  superstitions  farther  East— for  example, 
the  explanation  of  earthquakes  by  a subterranean  mon- 
ster who  is  disquieted  and  flopping  about — are  also  the 
same. 

Mr.  Landor’s  purpose  had  been  to  reach  the  inaccessible 
city  of  Lassa,  the  hendquarters  of  his  Mysteriousness  the 
Dai  Lama,  who  is  about  the  last  survivor  of  a once  lively 
mob  of  divinity-hedged  mortals  who  posed  as  incarnations 
of  Deity,  Sons  of  Heaven,  etc.,  to  whom  the  Chinese  Em- 
peror and  the  Japanese  Mikado  and  Great  Mogul  were 
brothers,  and  the  Czar  and  German  Emperor  are  distant 
relations.  He  did  uot  reach  Lassa,  but  he  did  achieve 
notable  geographical  results,  and  his  lively  hook  will  lie 
valued  both  by  general  readers  and  special  studeuts.  The 
treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  Tibetans  defeated  our  au- 
thor’s purpose.  His  Shoka  bearers,  having  left  him,  in- 
formed the  Lamas  of  his  purpose  (so  sacrilegious  in  their 
eyes),  and,  beiug  prepared,  laid  an  ambuscade  for  him. 
In  crossing  the  river  NeoTsambo,  one  of  his  yaks  sunk 
with  all  its  load  of  provisions,  clothes,  shoes,  money,  etc., 
so  Mr.  Landor  reached  Tuxem  in  a state  of  raggedness 
and  starvation.  Having  little  money  left,  he  went  out  to 
buy'  provision  and  ponies.  Walking  among  the  villagers 
unarmed,  supposiug  them  to  be  friendly,  be  was  suddenly 
seized,  knocked  down,  and  overcome,  bound  hand  and 
foot.  At  the  signal  of  a shrill  whistle,  four  hundred 
armed  soldiers  appeared  and  hustled  him  before  the 
Lamas.  After  brutal  treatment  he  was  handcuffed  and 
made  to  ride  on  a saddle  on  the  buck  of  which  four  or 
five  sharp  iron  spikes  projected  which  pierced  and  lacer- 
ated his  back.  He  was  fired  at,  but  the  murderer 
his  aim.  In  the  torture -room  his  feet  were  stretched 
apart  on  a Rlmrp-edged  mnss  of  wood,  to  which  he  was 
tied,  his  weight  resting  thus  painfully  upon  it.  A bar  or 
red-hot  iron  was  held  close  to  his  eyes  until  his  nose  wa 
scorched  and  his  eyeballs  almost  burst.  Another  twentv- 
four  hours  of  horrible  pain,  in  a cramped  and  suspend- 
ed position,  formed  but  the  prelude  to  further  mtenae 
torture.  f 

How  lie  escaped,  and  how,  through  the  good  offices 
the  missionary  and  the  government  officer,  who  were  • 
ready  anxious  about  the  traveller,  he  finally  got  ua  . 
after  many  exciting  adventures,  to  the  Methodist  hospi  > 
where  he  recovered,  and  reached  India  and  home. ,s  1 
in  the  last  half  of  the  second  volume.  Mr.  Landor  • 
mere  tourist.  He  has  solved  the  uncertainty  rt‘£ar.  ® 
the  division  of  the  two  great  Tibetan  lakes. 
altitude  of  22,000  feet,  pictured  the  great Ilamam.' 
glaciers,  and  visited  and  has  fixer!  the  posttion  “ 
two  principal  sources  of  the  Brahmaputra,  l 
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Tiie  Yale  and  tin*  Harvard  have  gone  back  to  the  paths 
of  pence,  which  they  follow  again  ns  the  Paris  and  the 
New  York , but  the  blockade-scarred  Princeton  is  still  in 
the  navy,  anil  expects  to  slay  there.  As  every  Princeton 
man  and  many  other  persona  know,  she  is  a composite 
gunboat,  bnrkenline  rigged,  nnd  carries  thirteen  guns.  On 
December  10  about  300  Princeton  men  boarded  her  in  the 
Brooklyn  Navy-yard,  to  celebrate  the  addition  to  her 
equipment  of  one  silver  punch-bowl,  mostly  tiger,  one 
ship's  bell  with  a Princeton  clapper,  and  a ship's  library 
of  about  600  volumes.  The  Princeton  Club  of  Philadel- 
phia gave  the  bowl,  the  Princeton  Club  of  New  York  the 
bell  and  library.  Commander  Clifford  II.  West  accepted 
them  in  behalf  of  the  gunboat  and  her  owners  and  crew 
with  eloquent  nnd  appropriate  remark*.  He  recalled  the 
history  of  the  former  United  Slates  ship  of  the  same 
name,  and  her  associations  with  Commodore  Stockton,  to 
whom  chiefly  is  due  the  abolition  of  flogging  in  the 
American  navy.  President  Patton  was  there,  and.Admirnl 
Bunce.  It  was  the  greutest  Princeton  day  Long  Island 
ever  saw. 


Another  interesting  presentation  of  recent  occurrence 
was  the  gift  of  a loving  cup,  by  the  Commercial  Club  of 
8t.  Paul.  Minnesota,  to  Captain  Sigsbee,  late  commander 
of  the  liner  St.  Paul  during  her  term  of  service  as  an  aux 
illary  cruiser  of  the  United  States  navy.  In  his  letter  of 
acknowledgment  Captain  Sigsbee  remarks  that  the  lov- 
ing-cup sent  hlin  is  identical  in  design  with  that  which 
went  down  on  the  Maine  in  Havana  Harbor.  It  was  a 
mere  coincidence,  but  a fortunate  ono,  that  this  should 
have  i>ecn  so.  By  way  of  a souvenir  of  the  cruiser  St. 
Paul's  term  in  the  navy,  Captain  Sigsbee  sent  the  Com- 
mercial Club  the  ship’s  Bible,  which  had  been  inadvertent- 
ly packed  among  his  things  when  he  left  the  ship,  and 
later  had  been  given  to  him  by  the  president  of  the  Inter- 
national Navigation  Company. 


Boston  is  arranging  for  a show  of  pictures  by  John  S. 
Sargent,  to  he  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston  Art 
Students’  Association,  in  Copley  Hall  on  Clarendon  Street, 
for  three  weeks,  beginning  February  20.  The  exhibition 
promises  to  be  exceedingly  interesting.  The  committee 
of  flfteen  which  has  it  in  charge  includes  Professor  Nor- 
ton, Mr.  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  Mrs.  Henry  Whitman, 
and  divers  other  well-known  and  accomplished  persons. 
They  have  arranged  to  borrow  many  of  the  best  paintings 
by  Mr.  Sargent  that  are  in  London,  including  everything 
in  the  artist’s  studio  that  is  of  interest.  Among  pictures 
already  promised  them  are  the  portraits  of  Mr.  Wertheimer, 
the  English  Jew.  which  is  now  in  the  Academy  loan  exhibi- 
tion- of  Mrs.  Wertheimer;  of  Senator  Calvin  S.  Brice; 
of  Mrs.  Carl  Meyer,  of  London,  and  her  two  children;  and 
others.  The  prospect  is  that  the  exhibition  will  be  the 
best  show  of  Mr.  Sargent  s work  ever  given.  The  artist 
himself  is  said  to  take  a very  lively  interest  in  it,  especially 
because  his  most  important  work  is  already  in  Boston,  in 
the  Public  Library. 


Mr  Brigham  H.  Roberts,  Congressman-elect  from  Utah, 
ias  three  wives,  and  a good  many  persons  seem  to  think 
hat  he  ought  not  to  be  sworn  in  as  a member  of  Lon- 
rress  Mr  Dingley  of  Maine  is  reported  to  be  scandal- 
zed  at  the  idea  of  sitting  in  the  same  House  with  a • polyg- 
nnist,  and  to  believe  that  Mr  Roberts  ought  not  to  be 
id  milted.  The  Woman’s  Board  of  Home  Missions  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  u » getting 
eadv  to  take  action.  The  Episcopal  clergymen  of  Iren- 
on,  New  Jersey,  have  written  to  their  Congressman  about 
he  case,  and  other  bodies  will  doubtless  be  heard  from. 
!t  would  seem  to  be  trouble  enough  for  one  man  to  have 
hree  living  wives,  without  losing  his  seat  m Congress, 
mt  these  vigilant  censors  don’t  take  that  view  of  it. 

Mr.  Roberts’s  explanation  of  his  predicament  is  that  he 

named  all  his  wives  while  polygamy  was  stt 1!  fasl moi  able 
n Utah,  and  that  he  has  never  felt  at  llbe,tytod* 
limself  of  his  domestic  responsibilities.  One  must  sy 
utilize  with  that  sentiment,  however  inexpedient  am*y 
ieem  for  a man  ever  to  have  got  himself  so  much  enta 

Roberta's  second  ami  thml  en0^™?“Bb;"^aHy“i^ 
tmy  i^r'recognizTby  law  « a fearfWe  condiMom  If 
lie  attempts  as  a Congressman  to  have  tbrte  ^ ^ 
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everf  he  is'lxinteut'to  SoavebisVLiet , in  Utah,  it  seems 
.is  if  Congress  might  get  along  with  him. 

We  have  bad  a new  war 

but  no  one  bus  yet  seen  a sol  made  by  Messrs, 

in  New  York.  There ^ are  plans  for accepted, 
C.  W.  & A.  A.  Stoughton,  « due  Jeed  upon, 

i’^the"  fti>verHide°Tark^  at  Eighty -third  Street,  but  as  yet 
the  monument  does  not  rise. 
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than  employments  whtoli  w!t|,  w]lnm  it  concerned 

committee  put  the  young  , , *2500  It  wants  to  do 

itself  ID  .he  way  of  earning  ■£«  for  hire,  who 

better  this  year  g ,.for  almost  any  hue  of 

can  spare  a few  hours  y intelligence,  and  reli- 
work  requiring  specia  I tutors  translators  who 

ability.”  If  you  wftnnnt/;iaic  languages,  teachers  for 
know  tile  Kuropean  and  A latic  I drallghlsmen, 

evening  schools,  stenographers,  yi  ter,.l;nnients.  send  to 

Sm.”Js0r5onuniueOer  ’of  Employment  and  have  your 
order  Idled-  , • w„nle(i  for  Columbia  students 

Anotlier^hing  h«t  U wante  l th(U  they  will 

ir '^  tbem.'und  ptaa  have  been  drawn  by  MeKim.  Mead, 


& White  for  four  five-story  buildings  to  skirt  the  green 
at  120th  Street,  and  form  three  sides  of  a quadrangle. 
1 wo  of  these  buildings  are  to  cost  $164,000  each,  and  two 
about  $210,000  each.  As  soon  as  the  money  is  subscribed 
work  on  them  will  begin. 


Destiny,  as  we  all  know,  is  a sarcastic  creature,  and  it 
happens  often  that  folks  die  just  when  it  seems  to  observ- 
ers that  they  have  got  ready  to  live.  It  was  certainly 
so  with  General  Calixto  Garcia,  who  died  of  pneumonia, 
in  Washington,  on  December  11.  It  is  only  a few  weeks 
since  he  came  from  Cuba  at  the  head  of  the  special  Cuban 
commission  which  was  empowered  to  communicate  the 
views  of  the  Cuban  leaders  to  our  government. 

General  Garcia  was  fifty-eight  years  old,  and  for  more 
than  half  his  life  his  chief  concern  had  been  the  over- 
throw of  Spanish  rule  iu  Cuba.  He  was  born  in  Holguin, 
Cuba,  in  1840.  and  was  one  of  the  instigators  of  the  Cuban 
rebellion  of  1868.  For  five  years  lie  was  active  and  suc- 
cessful in  fights  and  forays  against  the  Spaniards,  but  in 
September,  1873,  he  was  surprised  with  twenty  men  by 
500  Spaniards.  Seeing  that  there  was  no  chance  to  get 
uway,  and  unwilling  to  be  captured  alive,  he  put  the  muz- 
zle of  his  pistol  in  his  mouth  and  pulled  the  trigger.  The 
ball,  instead  of  going  through  his  brain,  came  out  of  his 
forehead  between  his  eyes,  and  he  recovered.  He  was 
sent  to  Spain  and  held  a prisoner  until  the  peace -of  Zun- 
jon  was  signed,  in  1877.  Then  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
thence  to  New  York  and  back  to  Cuba,  and  presently 
took  part  with  Maeeo  in  wlmt  was  called  “the  little  war,” 
which  followed  the  peace  of  Zanjon.  Captured  again, 
his  life  was  spared,  and  he  was  sent  hack  to  Spain,  where 
he  lived  for  seventeen  years  under  police  supervision  at 
Madrid.  There  lie  supported  his  family,  which  grew  to 
be  large,  by  teaching. 

When  the  last  revolution  broke  out,  in  1894,  he  grew 
restless  again,  and  finally  slipped  away  from  Madrid  and 
reached  New  York  in  November,  1895.  He  commanded 


GENERAL  CALIXTO  GARCIA. 
Born,  1S40.  Died,  December  11,  1898. 


* Hawkins  filibustering  expedition  which  came  to 
ef  but  after  two  more  unsuccessful  attempts  reached 
ba  in  March,  1896.  His  record  us  a Cuban  leader  after 
it  is  matter  of  general  knowledge.  His  co-operation 
th  the  American  forces  in  the  capture  of  Santiago  fairly 
night  him  in  at  the  death  of  the  Spanish  rule  that  he 

i/the  three  Cuban  generals  of  greatest  note  in  the  last 
solution  only  Gomez  now  survives. 

rhe  Independent , fifty  years  old,  has  issued  (December 
in  anniversary  number  full  of  reminiscence  and  history. 
ie  feature  of  it  is  its  poems  by  Longfellow,  \\  hittier, 
times,  Mrs.  Browning,  Alice  Cary,  and  others,  gathered 
,m  its  own  files,  as  well  as  new  ones  by  Mr  Stoddard 
1 Mr  Bliss  Carman.  Dr.  Storrs  tells  of  the  paper  s 
•lv  years,  Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward  reviews  its  ha  f- 
itiiry  of  activity,  and  Dr.  Theodore  Cuvier  tells  of  the 
rty-eight  years  during  which  he  has  had  personal  rela- 
ys with  it  as  contributor.  . 

n,e  Independent  has  had  a hand  in  the  making  of  a vast 
»1  of  important  history.  It  tins  been  written  and  read 
thinking  people,  and  while  its  form  has  changed  re- 
atedly,  its  quality  seems  to  be  continuous.  So  may  it 
er  be,  and  its  readers  also. 

There  has  been  some  sort  of  a hitch  between  Dr  E. 
niamin  Andrews,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Chi- 
„o  and  the  Chicago  Board  of  Education.  Precisely 
iat  the  difference  was  lias  not  been  made  clear,  hut  the 
it  of  the  difficulty  seems  to  have  been  that  Dr.  An- 
authority  was  curtailed,  appointments  were  made 
cr  his  head  and  lie  wns  unable  to  carry  out  what  seem- 
to  him  ilia  reasonable  ideas  and  purposes.  It  was  ru- 
,red  that  finally  he  sent  in  his  resignation,  and  that  that 
to  a thorough  discussion  of  existing  conditions  and 
the  relations  between  the  superintendent  and  the  board, 
th  tiie  result  nf  a better  understanding  nnd  Dr  An- 
continuance  in  office  on  terms  agreeable  to  lum. 
Dr  Andrews  1ms  been  quoted  as  saying  that  much  of 
p trouble  sprang  from  a belief  prevalent  in  the  board 
•it  he  was  the  exponent  of  the  educational  ideas  of 
■esident  Harper  of  tiie  Chicago  University.  Dr  Hnr- 
r's  ideas  appear  to  be  offensive  to  the  hoard,  and  Dr. 
ndrews  appears  to  have  relieved  the  board  s mind  con- 
ierably  by  the  assurance  that  while  ho  and  Dr.  Harper 
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were  friends,  their  opinions  were  not  in  accord  on  all 
subjects. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  Tennessee  declares  that  the 
law  passed  by  the  Tennessee  Legislature  prohibiting  the 
sale  of  cigarettes  iu  that  State  is  constitutional,  because 
cigarettes  are  not  legitimate  articles  of  commerce.  In 
Chicago  the  City  Council  voted,  the  oilier  day,  to  increase 
the  cost  of  licenses  to  sell  cigareites  from  $100  to  $500. 
In  these  actions,  however  they  may  result,  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a deep-seated  suspicion  that  cigarettes  are  un- 
wholesome. Persons  iu  whose  minds  this  suspicion  has 
grown  to  such  troublesome  proportions  that  they  have 
come  to  believe  that  the  cigarette  habit  threatens  to  un- 
dermine American  manhood,  may  find  some  comfort  iu 
the  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue,  who 
has  reasons  for  believing  that  during  the  last  fiscal  year 
the  consumption  of  cigarettes  diminished  382,587,200. 
The  significance  of  this  report  is  impaired,  however,  by 
the  fact— which  every  one  must  recall— that  the  Rough 
Riders  and  others  of  our  soldiery  ran  entirely  out  of  ci- 
garettes at  Santiago,  and  with  the  best  will  in  the  world 
to  bring  the  average  consumption  up  to  normal,  were  un- 
able to  procure  the  means  to  do  it. 

During  the  same  fiscal  year  there  was  an  apparent  in- 
crease in  the  consumption  of  cigars  of  about  825,000,000, 
so  it  does  not  do  to  argue,  from  the  slight  relapse  in  cigar- 
ettes, that  tobacco  is  going  out  of  fashion. 

The  most  popular  military  man  in  the  world  among 
the  hack  writers,  authors,  newspaper  men,  and  workers 
at  literature  and  tiie  affiliated  trades  is  General  Kitchener, 
of  whom  it  is  told,  that  being  asked  to  write  a hook,  lie 
replied,  ‘‘No,  thank  you;  I shall  remain  a soldier.”  In 
old  times  making  history  and  writing  it  were  usually 
separate  jobs.  Nowadays  it  is  different.  The  sword  and 
the  pen  are  mighty  by  turns  in  the  Bame  hand,  and  what 
soldiers  lose  by  the  discouragement  of  the  good  old  prac- 
tice of  sack,  they  win  by  gleanings  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture. Relief  for  the  professional  men  of  letters  is  not 
easily  devised.  A literary  trust  would  have  to  be  too 
hospitable  to  be  of  value  for  commercial  purposes.  A 
license  system  might  be  tried,  as  with  ministers,  but  that 
too  would  fail  for  lack  of  a reasonable  basis  for  exclu- 
sion. Hope  is  chiefly  sustained  in  the  literary  bosom  by 
anticipation  that  the  late  wars  will  presently  be  ns  fully 
expounded  as  the  fickle  mind  of  the  public  can  endure, 
and  that  then,  when  there  is  nothing  in  particular  to  say 
about  anything,  the  business  of  saying  it  will  revert  to 
experienced  hands. 

British  justice  seems  not  to  differ  materially  from 
American  justice  in  its  treatment  of  Christian  Science. 
The  healers  whose  ministrations  failed  in  the  case  of  Har- 
old Frederic  have  encountered  British  law,  and  nothing 
seems  to  have  come  of  it.  After  having  been  examined, 
arraigned,  remanded,  and  re-remanded,  they  have  been 
discharged,  subject,  however,  to  further  legal  attentions 
if  it  should  seem  expedient. 

This  is  about  the  usual  course  on  this  side  of  the  water. 
An  exception  is  the  case  of  Harriet  Evans,  of  Cincinnati, 
who  is  reported  to  have  been  convicted  on  December  8, 
by  a jury,  of  practising  medicine  unlawfully.  She  was 
fined  $100.  The  story,  as  the  newspapers  tell  ii,  is  that 
Thomas  McDowell  had  typhoid  fever,  and  called  in  a 
doctor,  who  had  him  in  charge  when  Miss  Evans  came  in 
and  “ treated  ” the  patient.  The  doctor  then  gave  up  the 
case,  and  Miss  Evans  took  it.  McDowell’s  wife  approved, 
but  his  daughter  objected,  and  resented  Miss  Evans  giv- 
ing her  father  plums  to  eat.  McDowell  died.  The  usual 
difference  of  opinion  obtains  as  to  the  cause  of  his  de- 
cease, the  rabble  declaring  that  he  had  too  much  Christian 
Science,  ^lie  Scientists  protesting  that  be  didn’t  have 
enough. 

There  appeared  in  the  Weekly  for  December  10  a 
meritorious  poem  by  Mr.  Jolin  K.  Bangs,  wherein  he  had 
fun  with  “Sir  J.  D.  Edgar,  Speaker  of  the  Canadian 
House  of  Commons,”  on  the  strength  of  the  suggestion, 
attributed  by  a daily  paper  to  that  gentleman,  that  Eng- 
land should  cede  the  island  of  Jamaica  to  Uucle  Sam  in 
exchange  for  one  of  the  Eastern  States.  _ . f 

Mr.  Edgar  (it  would  not  be  polite  to  call  him  “ Sir  J.,” 
and  be  has  not  divulged  his  Christian  name)  writes  to  the 
Weekly  to  say  that  he  does  not  object  to  Mr.  Bangs’s 
chaff,  but  that  Mr.  Bangs  has  trusted  too  implicitly  to 
the  daily  paper.  He  explains  that  his  suggestion  to  swap 
Jamaica  for  New  Hampshire  was  not  offered  in  entire  se- 
riousness, but  was  a counter-suggestion  to  the  proposal  of 
Seuator  Chandler,  made  in  a current  magazine,  to  swap 
the  Philippines  for  Canada.  One  suggestion  he  thinks 
not  more  absurd  than  the  other,  since  Great  Britain  could 
no  more  swap  off  Canada  than  the  United  States  could 
swap  off  New  Hampshire.  He  adds: 

If  Jt  strikes  an  American  ns  absolutely  incongruous  and  absurd  for 
any  one  to  enggest  the  swapping  of  one  of  llie  States  for  Jamaica, 
with  its  black  population,  it  must  be  seen  that  it  would  be  more  con- 
ducive to  good  feeling  all  round  if  n statesman  so  prominent  us  Sena- 
tor Chandler  would  realize  that  his  suggestion  about  the  Philippines 
and  Canada  might  do  harm  all  round  if  it  were  to  be  taken  seriously. 

That  is  very  true,  but,  happily.  Senator  Chandler's  sug- 
gestion is  not  likely  to  be  taken  seriously  on  either  side 
of  the  border.  It  is  part  of  a policy  of  pin  pricks,  which 
some  American  statesmen  and  American  newspapers 
affect,  to  talk  periodically  of  gobbling  up  Canada  the 
first  good  chance.  It  is  not  a useful  policy,  though  we 
are  warranted  in  hoping  that  it  is  practically  harmless. 

Columns  of  discourse  from  many  sources  have  been 
published  of  late  about  “ the  negro  problem.”  but  no  one 
has  spoken  with  more  authority  and  wisdom  about  it  than 
Booker  T.  Washington,  of  Tuskegee.  He  says  that  while 
in  a few  places  there  is  trouble,  iu  ten  thousand  places  in 
the  South  white  men  and  black  are  living  together  in  peace 
and  contentment.  He  does  not  tell  the  colored  men  to 
fight  for  their  rights,  but  he  bids  them  uot  to  be  dis- 
couraged. “A  white  man,”  he  says,  “respects  a negro 
who  owns  a two-story  house.”  He  thinks  material  and 
industrial  improvement  must  precede  tiie  otlier  kinds  of 
betterment  among  the  colored  people.  It  is  luird,  lie 
says  to  make  a good  Christian  or  a good  citizen  of  a 
hungry  man,  but  be  believes  that  tiie  Southern  negroes 
need  not  go  hungry  if  they  can  learn  how  to  work;  and 
to  teacli  them  that,  among  otlier  things,  is  the  business  of 
lps  admirably  useful  life.  E.  S.  Martin. 
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hare  accounted  for  „[t,0r 'inrent'ilnd  the  other  child,  was 
Brook,  between  ' J to  sliow  herself, 
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it's  hitting  helowihe  belk^  ^ other  why  ,s  to  break  „ s,,e  continued  it  a -»n  a t^.  wMc)|>  moreover 
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I'*  Those^great^alm  ^wonien  they  like  slighter  crea- 
‘"^The  great  calm  whales,”  the  Duchess  laughed,  “ swal- 
’°W' Oh.  my  dear, " Mrs-  Brook  returned,  “Harold  can  he 
tasted,  if  y™cbke-ie  DuchcSs  pnreullietically  jeered. 

“Thank  you. love!"  cnlcll.  Itnllworksout” 
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s^eches-l  rputi'.toyoreLd£l.ijat  , commits 

SV  •' MreBrook.  "I  mean 
inonTway  and  another,  keeps  her  a, eng. 

^(^™'Sdtini.  “To  one  of 

Vnndcrbnnk  linmc  . _ know?” 

the  smaller  Italian  towns  Don  t ^ .. 

' “Oil  yes  Dl^e„,  Y,„i  know  alKiut  Anna?" 

“ Anna  Karenine?  ' ' , told  lum.  Bul  l 

“ Nnnda,  said  the  Duel*.  . Brnokj  ..that  Lady 

SS^J£tjB'A3SSii-*-«“» 

comeback.  i„  like  a fresh  start?  No. 

••  Because  this  looks  s M Brook  n„ked,  that 
know.  Yauassumr.  "'1|erwinf 

Mr.  Cnshinorc  would  h.  e ECntlemnn  and  Ins  actual 
hl'c?  Hc ,"ight" 1 

"0!i()b;  you’re  out  of 

^V'^^M'V^nce,  Mitch,’,  rear- 

,U'^'h."  Mrs.  Brook  to 

lost  a string.  ^We'ce  n^th^same  thing-  ^ not  the 
Frankly,  my  dear." ’ the : Diijtos, answered,  “I  dos  t 


“Frankly,  my  , -s.i.^r  ’ 

think  that  you  personally mm  m J-  mntters  lenst— vve 
“Oh,  ns  for  that-'ihtch  is  wn  ^ Brook  ,„rned 
shall  perhaps  see  j |mven't  explained  to  you 

aguin  to  Mr  IJ'”f  n0w  We  want  Nanda. 
wlnit  I meant  B • At  i,ome  again?  , . „ 


^ ’^^S'sir'mio  of  anybody’s,"  Mr.  Longdon 

what  they  tell  mar'  1..  ™»lv  observed.  - n„„.i 


"what  word  they’ve  got  instead.  Aim  »■  „She  isn't  surely  one  oi 

Mm'Bmok'w'' ndered.  then  again,  before  he  was  ready  8'^^™  Msl  across  at  hi 

Ss?K»  ““  -»  "i'KSrsES 

""i’lewamder.al.  however,  more  than  Mrs.  Brook.  Yom 

LD,'\;..f  

“''Vr^^iOu'.nhui  lnnked  acruss'at  Van.  placed  now  afmra 

„ j ■,;1H  will,  Tishv  in  siglll  "f  them  .ill . by  Mis. 

S mm  Iff  die  sofa.  ''You  haven',  prmeeled-ynu  VI 

‘ ’ . llv 


him.  “ You  are  too  dear ! 

“/dll?"  Mid  Vauderbank. 

Mr.  Longdon  just  heart. -nl. »«  Brook  SUEKcstcd  to 
" It  must  Ik .the  8i,c,c('r'  wiveukR  of.  1"‘  not  trying 
Van.  " 'hat  Al'tel.v  s.  ®rl«r  ^nn!Jdo.i.  “ for  anyildng  of 
with  you,  she"«  nt  ci,«ri  lmlf-hour  in  private,  thnt 

llmt  kiml,  but  only  for  tlni  s , • ^ 0|hing  will 

t J ..on  won  t for  tin*  woilU  grant  iw.  ° 

s"8.'ou'  'i;  w*  rtSr MrsyB"™f  sadly  said. 

“ TTuXlie'^eiu'S  1 m W 'uoo'j  ^ ^miie°i^Tf',slie0(uily 

wisiied’d  had  hee',r.  1 '■  He  has  i'.  deeper  though,." 

'si, 5" no"idn"more.  hut  Mrs  Brook 
Mr.  London  » t J,  ,.ut.slion  as  between 

pcelorred  muie  the  less  tn.t, eat  ^ 

l!1^  d ,„a  il, inking  me  "-she  spoke  to  turn  slra.gl 


^,r ‘Sre  to  hhe  unCoitnbfe,  we  yet  have  our  as, urn 
feTli*i!  interchange,  to  which  «=>— "“rltS'm'd 

the.1  spectn^msdhat  Yandcr^^^  at 

ft^^i^^s^auiteatireies-^ 
tt  :SS£," JSU  M tbVfuiness  of  n new 


._  .'act,  after  this  'n‘'>''*f,Tc"fulness  of  a new 

tliat  might  have  signified  some  oj  tbeftjt  y0„  liked  ,t 
light . Ho  only  stud  very  qu«etly . 1 Tbe  “„re  you 


ix posed  in«.  . ••  \f... 

took  ’il'  llpwUh  “viiuy  1 V.'haps'one  should  even  say  wished  >t  ^odlicsS  i.  it  ? 

,to'*r,'lT«asSt&*"l  M".  «ren.hm  after  Ids  Mr.  U 

. ;'r  will,  1,  .,'-  tern, inn, cd  hv  some  need  of  her 

brief  pa»v»il<  "Ul*  " . s i,.  (,f  (i,t.  “ \\  bat 

listless  presenee  on  h ,l,e  extraordinary' 

1,1  ••  *■  *••  by  sucli  a rule,  must 


do  yti 
ul»om  of 
\»d  fl  -op  ' 


mr  hostess?  Her  safety. 


The  Ibioh'*: 
Tlie  . 


s tb 


witli  the  Caslnn-re 
irithout  that'. — has  s 


inio  the  first  to  know  what  they 
,f  THiv’s  fare  comes,  precisely, 
it  so  unfavorable  with  that  of  her 
• ho  tboniih  she  isn’t  here  to-night 
_!una/.ing  enough  even  ns  coming 
often  sb'iwii  ustiiatan  Auie  cn  peine, 

i 11  Atirt.-'b  'iVKtiiU  N>».  ‘2180. 


v 'T'  ‘ She  irti*.  US  the  others  saiu,  wonuc. ..... 

tliem^cUc  s bh  . . --she  spoke  to  him  straight 

V'",;1!"  to  uCs"  Tire  pause  she  thus  momentarily 

^liiHFiHfsrErS 

' ‘ of  «.i,ich  each,  doubtless,  had  been  but  too  capable . 
VP*  only  as  a mother.”  she  added,  “that  1 want  my 
chance.” 


sssi-ts’fw ^ eat  rs 

*as swavSag:M: 

wiv  that  tlie  oracle  must  be  a ,T1  , .<  ^gifknn^ 

iiig^quitc  x^hat 'h'e  wna^about'/ he  lonkcd^at  his  wd*-'  0,1  ^ 

alter  hc  had  spoken. 

XXX'  „ re  which  there 

Brooke, dui.n’a  reply  >•»«>  ^"‘prtre  dc.d^^ 
could  senrcc  lyive  afternr  d«  be  n 1 ^ Longdoll 
some  sound  of  amusement  evu,  it 


Google 


Original  froi 


IAI  t 


Kit  K 24,  ISOS. 
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mean,  to  And  out  before 


Wl 


£^S  “^.•Wyered 


out  oeiorc  you  go  up  wlixt  uou  went  V «i,  H '" 

disappointed,”  she  asked,  ■'if  I 8av  tlrat  Ji 


1 shall  probably  luai  n,  ag  we  used  ul  'b'e  to!,/  say  ,ll.l*t-  88 
‘Cl^00d  1 - wait  tbf  tlie  Hght  ’com^’ oiuljf 

'’Y™>eaon.y  !o  l^r." ' ToU  *”  dccp!" 

in  T'i,.al  8 e“?y  say.  I'm  afraid,  at  any  rate  you  won't 
think  I am, 'be  pursued  after  a pause  "if ' I,i, 
what  In  the  worlil-alnce  Harold  does  keep  Ldy  Faimv 
.!,A"|Ct7t,“6  imOI('  s,il1  '‘quires  Nandu's  direction  for$ 
;, ; All.,  find  out!"  said  Mrs.  Brook.  for? 

' I™  I I'afrie  Donner  quiie  shelvetir 
r ind  out,"  she  repeated. 

nn\?nd|er*,)?nl!  1,n<1*  mu’lied  ,,ie  and  had  his  hand 
on  the  bitch,  but  there  was  still  something  else  " You 

K3r  1 ",mg,nc'  ",al  5|,C  “>  like  him 

'iV,'ir!„”l".t, Ad'1  JIrs  nrook'  who  was  now  on  her 

moment  more,  tlien  checked  himself 

[TO  lift  OONTINlTftll.] 


feet,  turned  away. 

He  watched  Iter  a 
and  left  her. 


PUERTO  RICO. 

[Spxcul  t'oanKsroMkKNCE  or  “ IHarru's  Weekly,"] 
THE  WATER- WORKS  OK  SAN'  Jt'AN. 

Nine  miles  from  San  Juan,  by  the  military  road  near 
he  little  town  of  Rio  Piedras,  there  is  a piece  of  engineer 
mg  just  approaching  completion,  which  is  to  result  in 
ftu  lushing  the  capital  of  Puerto  Rico  with  a much-needed 
water-supply . Aside,  one  is  surprised  that  cities  . 


The  total  cost  of  the  completed  | 


nor  understo-od  iCair^fciioT  The7chf  tli0U^er'le 
hardly  had  one  time  to  ooti*'.  i.r_  .,®*kt.wa8  ?n:  and 


e&hmm 


exnem'w  t’1  i*  tl,c  con('('ns"s  "f  opinion  among  AmelfaFn  t|!irmm»|ICh  °r  s"pport>  “"d  « number  carriedTii  by 
ex«d  en  »°„hrcrex,“minc'1  tl,e  w°rk  tl‘»t  it  is  geicraHy  te-themS  le8~°ne'  tw0;."rf0m'  "sthe  case  happened  m 
- ' ' “at  U,e  m°UCy  l,,ls  bwn  nconomically  ex-  fatigue  and  hem,  bm'cheer'ful  ,o  be","  ,e,1‘aus'io“ 


use  to  their  poor 


pended. 

•a ;9-'S5S sxssssst  1~"‘= 

sSstssiaiss 

ta  t it.  exce  H ih. s^ morta  y ran  As  nearly  as  I can 

wii,i.iam  Dinwiddik. 


interpret  it  into  words,  the  look  was  one  of  " djzed  „nx 
mus  surprise.”  The  men  carried  »V part  , of  ,tir, IZZ 
ment  an  emergency  or  first-aid  packet.  This  consisted 
of  two  gauze  compresses,  a roller  bandagel  ahandker 
toah  ofrlmisr'il1'1.'-'  safetT'P'ns  a"  enclosed  in  tnacin- 

^eabsointei/f^^'^^^.^ 

camptdgn.  IWripUve  articles  ^^t^S 

I lu)l(‘sL  rniTpanmirlonto  n < i i , r ' 


BLOODY  FORD. 

Site  Atots  pf  t ft e »te»«rnj. Station. 

BY  THE  MEDICAL  OFFICER  IN  CHARGE. 
Many  things  have  been  told 


.;,  * I , , « nuu  CAUClieiH 

tions  by  our  ablest  correspondents  and  artists  hi 
forth  coming  in  plenty. 


live  bepn  of  111*  man  *"  (.iid  lhey  rise  in  tl,e  estimation 

ave  been  of  the  men,  that  I several  times  overheard  them  tryiag  to 


buy  Of  one  another,  hut  w ithout  success.  They  evident- 
ly ™i'.z<id  the  value  of  the  packet  then.  It  was  very 
Flm  din  "?e  1 10  'i|snPPearnnce  of  the  set  expression. 
inU.rid  f.  OI,’,k  "in"'"’"611  before,  from  the  faces  of  the 
as  the  "Bloody  Ford  " station""  So  many  pa“the.'iceveate  pack,,  m,dw  1 1, 1 iffll8  '?!  apP1c<?  by  nu'ans  of  ",i8 
occurred  there-cxnmples  of  heroin  fortitude,  entire  lack  intense  relief  and  nZ  ZZFZT"  ?f  1 he  llreS8,"g-  one  of 
of  selilshness,  true  American  courage  in  the  very  nrescnce  nlacc  No  nm tier  hi  n g t,  ."08t  5?y  .contl,|lt.  '“kes  i'8 
Of  .death-, hat  I think  a few  Unvoted  afc  Si  T 


in  these  writings— a feature  very  important  indeed 'for 
the  poor  sufferers  involved  at  the  time.  1 refer  to  the 
15*! iS.ln.g'»,ilUAn’  "n<l,  !.n  PHJ  ticular  to  the  one  designated 


... ...  . 1 rRV  5 ."e  nep,lsnr  tnwlern  lifeand  the  pos- 

sibHiiies  in  the  direction  of  mechanical  comforts  has  come 
only  in  the  last  few  years,  and  then  principally  through 
the  instrumentality  of  progressive  American*. 

To-day  San  Juun  has  an  ice  plant  which  is  wholly  in- 
adequate; a gas  plant  which  furnishes  only  a mean  yellow 
name;  a feeble  incandescent  eleclric-liglit-plant;  a narrow- 
gauge  sleara  tramway  leading  to  suburban  towns,  and  a 
single  railroad  running  east  to  Carolina  and  west  to  Areei- 
bo;  but  beyond  this  she  has  remained  at  a standstill  iu 
this  century  of  wonderful  advancement. 


regimental  surgeon  with  the  Third  United  States  Cavalry, 
a gallant  body  of  men  indeed.  On  the  night  of  June  80 
we  bivouacked  on  El  Pozo  bill.  Tired  with  our  slow 
laborious  night  march  to  this  point,  we  dropped  quietly 
into  the  long  glass  and  tried  to  get  a little  sleep,  little 
imagining  what  was  before  us  for  the  morrow.  Just  be- 
fore the  break  of  day,  July  1,  the  cavalry  division  of 
which  our  regiment  formed  a part  descended  to  the  road 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill  and  halted,  awaiting  our  turn  to  ad- 
vance. We  were  strung  out  in  one  long  column  of  twos 


ber  of  amputations  necessary.  All  hail  to  the  first-aid 
packet,  say  I in  time  of  war.  Many  injuries  which  were 
not  disturbed  for  some  days  after  the  first  dressing  was 
applied  were  found  completely  healed,  and  required  no 
more  care  when  the  dressing  was  removed.presurnably  to 
put  on  a fresh  one.  J 

The  freaks  of  some  of  the  bullets  were  strange,  to  say 
the  least.  Several  particular  wounds  made  by  them  I re- 
member very  distinctly  on  account  of  their  peculiar  na- 
ture. One  young  cavalry  officer  was  shot  through  the 

mOUtl  t.llfi  hllllnt  nnlht'ini,  . lw. 


tw  i,n.  k.  ,,  conclusion;  for  suddenly  and  without  warning^  health.  He  is  now  in  the  toils  of^ a demist 

itni  . n PQ.  ‘ ftCC0.mP,ls!,e(1  hY  damming  a shell  comes  screaming  through  the  air,  followed  immedi-  damage  repaired.  The  only  mark  he  bears  is  a Dretfv  lit 
itniii  stream,  at  normal  periods  some  thirty  feet  in  atcly  bv  another,  and  still  another.  All  eyes  .are  AT**. ne  Dt.«,s  !8  a .pretty  lit- 


wiilib.  by  a substantial  wall  of  masonry  twenty  feet  high,  upward  at  these  terrible  missiles,  uncomfortably  near  to 
American  engineers  would  pronounce  Ibis  portion  of  the  us,  many  of  them  bursting  directly  over  our  heads  Ev- 
work  defective,  m that  along  the  low  flood  plains  to  the  » : — - -«  -• 


left  of  the  stream  there  are  no  extension  retaining-walls, 
and  hence  all  flood  waters  rush  around  the  unprotected 
end  of  the  dam.  The  monetary  loss,  when  the  spring-wa- 
ters cut  a new  stream-bed,  ns  they  will,  over  the  alluvial 
plain,  will  be  of  small  moment  as  compared  to  the  dis- 
tress which  w ill  be  caused  by  the  temporary  cutting  off  of 
the  water-supply  of  a city,  whose  people  have  become 
educated  to  the  use  of  water  from  faucets. 

Beyond  this  primary  objection  to  the  work  as  it  stands, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  undertaking  haslwen  well  andably 


erybody  unconsciously  crouches  as  they  come  tearing  and 
shrieking  along.  An  instinctive  feeling  of  trying  to  get 
into  as  small  a compass  as  possible — “to  crawl  into  one’s 
self,”  as  it  were — comes  over  all.  These  shells  were  skil- 


t le  d i m pie  at  the  right  corner  of  the  mouth,  simply  intensi- 
fying his  former  pleasant  expression.  Another  was  shot 
through  both  thighs,  and  I found  the  bullet  in  his  trousers 
pocket.  When  told  of  the  fact  lie  simply  remarked* 
That’s  a mighly  smart  bullet,  to  stop  in  my  pocket  nfter 
plugging  me.  1 wouldn’t  lose  it  for  a farm.”  Another 
lad — lie  was  merely  a boy',  in  fact — was  carried  in  by  two 


fully  directed  and  properly  timed  to  do  the  greatest  comrades,  and  evidently  did  not  know  bow  badly  lie  was 
amount  of  damage,  and  one  old  sergeant  with  a grim  hurt.  While  dressing  bis  wounds— there  were  three  of 
smile  expressed  aloud  the  thoughts  of  the  command  by  them,  any  one  of  which  would  render  him  helpless  for 
the  remark.  some  time  to  come — lie  said  to  me  : “ Fix  me  quick,  doc- 

“Them  Dagoes  is  got  the  range  down  fine.”  tor.  I want  to  go  up  and  have  another  crack  at  them  ” 

The  road  was  beginning  to  get  pretty  hot  for  us,  and  Of  course  that  was  out  of  the  question,  but  it  goes  to 
when  the  forward  movement  came  it  was  bailed  with  demonstrate  the  spirit  of  the  men,  the  kind  of  material 


executed  under  the  direction  of  Spanish  engineers,  includ-  silent  relief;  for  it  is  certainly  discouraging,  ami  not  con-  they  were  made  of.  One  poor  lad.  mortally  wounded 

mg.  as  it  does,  settling-basins,  sainl-filiers.  pumpiug-lmsins.  ducive  to  good  health  and  a happy  frame  of  mind,  to  be  was  lying  on  the  sand,  staining  it  wiih  his  life-blood,  and 

steam  lifting- pumps,  primary  receiving  reservoirs,  and  pounded  by  an  unseen  enemy,  without  any  opportunity  struggling  so  hard  with  death  that  it  made  me  heart  sick 


secondary  distributing  reservoirs 

It  is  estimated  that  this  plant  is  capable  of  raising  and 
distributing  two  million  gallons  of  water  in  twelve  hours, 
with  one  set  of  pumps  in  action. 

All  the  great  basins  have  been  built  by  throwing  up  a 
massive  surrounding  wall  of  earth,  and  erecting  against 
this  a stone  wall  four  feet  in  thickness,  finished  with  a 
cement  lining.  'The  stone  used  in  their  construction  is  a 
fine-grained  blue  limestone,  brought,  from  the  mountains 
within  a mile  and  u half  of  Bio  Piedras.  As  a building- 
stone  il  is  said  to  lie  excellent.  It,  is  worked,  however, 
with  some  dillieuliy,  as  the  massive  rock  seems  to  have  no 
general  lines  of  cleuvaire.  The  entire  eastern  end  «>r  the 
island  abounds  in  immense  metamorphosed  sandstones, 
approaching  quartzites,  and  in  limestones  ranging  to  ar- 
gillites. Both  make  fine  building-stone,  and.  with  better 
roads  and  easier  means  of  transportation,  they  will  very 
likely  come  into  extensive  industrial  use. 

The  water  comes  from  the  dam  through  a twenty-f«»ur- 
inch  pipe  to  two  settling-basins,  which  are  used  alternate- 
ly. and  it  is  here  held  for  twenty  four  hours  until  the 
major  portion  of  the  foreign  matter  has  precipitated. 

Provision  is  made  at.  the  lower  end  of  these  basins  to  flow 
off  the  water  into  the  stream,  so  that  the  basins  may  be 
cleaned  of  the  accumulation  of  mud. 

From  the  settling-basins  it  is  flowed  into  great  dupli- 
cate filter  basins,  which  have  a bed-covering  of  four  feet 
of  coarse  sand.  'The  water  passes  through  these  beds  of 
sand  into  the  final  pumping-basin. 

In  the  event  of  any  trouble  with  the  filler-beds,  it  is  pos- 
sible to  flow’  the  water,  by  side  trendies  with  cemented 
walls,  around  the  filter-basin  direct  into  the  pumping-pits. 
The  pumps  are  direct  coupled,  and  the  engines  are  of  the 
condensing  type,  manufactured  by  a Glasgow  firm. 

The  primary  reservoir  is  situated  a hundred  and  sixty 
feet  above  the  pumps,  and  is  a work  of  beauty.  The 
walls  are  of  rough  masonry,  topped  with  a handsome 
stone  fence.  Tiie  centre  of  this  great,  basin,  bolding 
3. 701). 000  gallons,  is  divided  by  a median  wall,  and  the 
valve-house  is  situated  at  one  side  of  this  division. 

A twenty-inch  main  leads  into  the  city,  this  piping  hav- 
ing been  furnished  by  a Belgian  company. 

The  entire  work  has  been  planned  and  carried  out  under 
tbesupervision  of  Puerto-Bican  engineers,  though  the  story 
goes  that,  the  original  plans  for  this  plant,  with  estimates 
of  cost,  were  presented  by  a Scotch  engineer  on  the  island, 
and.  with  his  approval,  were  mailed  to  Madrid  for  final 
sanction.  These  plaus,  it  is  then  stated,  were  stolen  from 
the  post-office,  ana  copies  made  of  them  under  the  direc- 


to  retaliate.  The  men  were  all  eager  to  go  ahead  and 
get  a chance  at  them.  With  grim  determination  they 
adjusted  their  packs,  shouldered  their  pieces,  and  trudged 
along  through  the  mud  toward  Santiago.  Eventually 
we  reached  the  San  Juan  Creek — a pretty  little  stream  of 
clear  water,  hardly  knee-deep  where  tiie  road  crosses  it. 
On  the  farther  side  several  strands  of  barbed  wire  obstruct- 
ed progress,  but  it  was  only  the  work  of  a few  moments 
to  cut  these  and  pull  them  aside.  It  was  soon  evident 
that  the  expected  battle  was  about  to  begin  at  this  point. 
The  cavalry  division  crossed  the  stream,  mounted  the 
bank,  and  formed  for  fight.  Men  look  their  places  quiet- 
ly and  silently,  and  there  was  a stillness  about  it  all  that 
was  ominous,  like  the  lull  before  the  storm,. and  which 
boded  ill  for  the  Spanish  in  the  trenches  beyond  on  the 
bills  of  San  Juan.  It  is  at  this  stage  that  my  tale  begins. 

The  thought  now  came  to  me  that  I had  better  be  look- 
ing up  a place  fora  dressing-station  without  delay,  and  this 
point  of  the  creek  seemed  naturally  created  for  the  pur- 
pose. There  was  a cut  bank,  varying  from  a few  inches 
to  about  three  feet  high,  serving  as  partial  protection 
for  a man  lying  down  behind  it,  and  in  some  places  for 
one  even  sitting.  From  this  bank  a shelf  of  gravel  and 
sand  about  twenty  feet  long  ami  perhaps  eight  or  ten 
feet  wide  extended  out  into  the  shallow'  waters  of  the 
creek.  After  a rapid  taking  in  of  the  situation,  I deter- 
mined to  open  a dressing-station  right  here,  and  together 
with  Dr.  Mcnocal.  on  duty  with  the  Sixth  United  States 
Cavalry,  set  about  making  it  comfortable  as  a joint  sta- 
tion for  our  two  regiments.  The  staff  and  field  officers 
bad  left  their  horses  on  this  gravel  shelf,  and  proceeded 
from  that  point,  on  foot.  After  having  these  horses 
moved  down  the  creek  about  fifty  feet,  men  were  put  at 
work  with  shovels  to  extend  the  shelf  and  increase  its 
area.  Otficr  men  at  the  same  time  gathered  boughs  and 
soft  leaves,  spreading  them  over  the  ground  to  make  as 
comfortable  a resting-place  as  possible  for  the  unfortunates 
nlKiut  to  come  in.  These  details  were  completed  none 
too  soon,  for  hardly  was  the  place  in  readiness  before  the 
silence  was  broken  suddenly  by  the  sharp  incessant  rattle 
of  rifle  fire,  and  a perfect  hail  of  bullets  came  whizzing 
right  into  the  station  and  all  around  us.  All  day  long 
this  continued,  with  occasional  short  lulls,  and  at  times 
the  din  wTas  terrific,  particularly  when  shrapnel  would 
go  cutting  its  way  over  us  as  well.  It  is  u marvel 
that  every  living  thing  thereabouts  was  not  either 
killed  or  wounded.  Even  the  black  dog  with  H Troop, 
Third  Cavalry,  the  mascot  of  the  troop,  seemed  to 
realize  that  It  was  an  unhealthy  locality  about  that 


to  feel  my  utter  helplessness  when  face  to  face  with  the 
inevitable.  He  wanted  so  much  to  live,  and  bis  look  of 
mute  appeal,  and  the  oft-repeated  question.  “Will  I pull 
through,  doctor?”  will  haunt  me  for  a long  time  to  come. 
I am  comforted  by  the  knowledge  that  bis  death  was 
quiet  and  painless,  just  like  falling  into  a deep  sleep. 
Most  of  the  injuries  to  bone  caused  by  these  bullets  were 
clean  perforations  only,  instead  of  the  terrible  splintering 
fractures  of  previous  wars,  produced  by  soft  bullets  of 
larger  calibre  and  less  velocity.  One,  instead  of  pene- 
trating the  abdomen,  after  entering  apparently  straight, 
passed  around  from  one  side  to  the  other  between  the 
muscles,  and  escaped  from  the  opposite  side  to  that  on 
which  it  entered,  making  only  a simple  flesh-wound.  A 
number  of  men  were  shot  right  through  the  Jung,  and  vet 
all  those  of  this  class  whom  I dressed  seemed  to  suffer 
very  little,  and  have  ultimately  recovered.  The  strange 
pranks  of  these  bullets  were  so  many  that  to  mention 
more  would  tire  you. 

As  the  wounded  lay  under  the  low’,  sheltering  bank,  the 
bullets  came  singing  incessantly  by,  with  a sound  some- 
thing like  the  quick  momentary  hum  of  a laree  mosquito, 
clipping  the  leaves  from  the  trees  in  their  flight,  and  al- 
lowing them  slow  ly  to  flutter  down  in  the  faces  of  the 
men;  then  splashing  into  the  creek,  would  bury  them- 
selves in  its  bed.  At  limes  they  fell  there  so  thickly  for 
short  intervals  that  it  appeared  ns  though  it  were  mining. 
To  vary  the  excitement,  an  occasional  shrapnel  would 
come  tearing  through  the  trees  above  us,  smashing  limbs, 
and  dropping  splinters  and  branches  all  about  us.  Men 
coining  up  the  road  from  the  rear  to  join  the  firing-line 
were  frequently  wounded  right  iti  the  creek  while  cross- 
ing it,  and  it  was  often  necessary  to  wade  out  and  get 
them  before  they  drowned,  as  many  of  them  surely  would 
have  done  otherwise.  Now  and  then  u wounded  horse 
would  plunge  through  the  station;  and  one  poor  animal, 
bleedinir  profusely  from  bis  side,  dropped  half-way  across 
the  creek,  and  diowned  and  bled  to  death  simultaneously. 
His  struggles  to  gain  a footing  and  keep  his  head  above 
water  were  pitiful  to  see.  A number  of  the  staff  and 
field  horses  were  killed  close  by  the  station.  Some 
dropped  dead  in  their  tracks;  others,  frantic,  plunged 
and  broke  their  haliers  and  disappeared  in  the  brush  to 
die.  'To  add  to  the  feeling  of  insecurity  about  this  place, 
it  was  but  a very  short  time  before  shots  very  close  at 
hand  w’ere  heard  from  time  to  time,  and  bullets  fell  among 
us,  apparently  from  above  and  behind  us.  There  was  no 
natural  protection  from  that  side,  and  the  only  solution  of 
this  problem  that  we  could  arrive  at  was  that  we  were 
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being  shot  at  from  the  trees.  There  were  several  very 
large  ones  with  dense  foliage  close  by.  Such,  we  found 
afterwards,  was  really  the  case.  ‘We  were  being  made 
targets  of  by  the  Spanish  sharp-shooters.  It  was  quite  a 
task  to  reassure  the  wounded  that  they  were  iu  no  danger 
where  they  were  if  they  would  only  lie  quietly.  After 
the  first  shock  of  this  discovery,  many  of  the  injured  passed 
the  time  watching  the  trees  to  determine  if  there  were  any 
signs  of  life  in  them,  and  occasionally  pointed  out  to  one 
another  what  they  thought  were  living  beings  hidden  in 
the  foliage. 

A little  Inter  in  the  day  several  other  surgeons  stopped 
at  the  station  on  their  way  to  the  front,  and  it  was  an  in- 
tense satisfaction  to  me  to  see  them,  as  we  had  more  than 
we  could  handle — the  place  having  developed  into  a gen- 
eral station  by  reason  of  its  locality,  nearest  the  firing  line 
and  on  the  only  road  to  and  fro.  Not  only  the  wounded 
of  the  two  regiments  for  which  it  was  originally  intended, 
but  those  from  infantry  and  cavalry,  regular  and  volun- 
teer, kept  coming  in  steadily.  Major  Kobinson  and  Cap- 
tain McCaw.  two  of  the  surgeons  who  came  up,  worked 
indefatigably  and  unceasingly.  By  afternoon  we  man- 
aged to  secure  the  pack-wagons  on  their  return  trip  from 
carrying  ammuuilion  to  the  men,  and  load  them  with  the 
wounded  able  to  be  transported  in  that  manner.  Here 
again  the  heroism  of  the  men  showed  itself  universally. 


Throughout  the  day  hardly  a groan  was  heard,  and  never 
a complaint  of  any  kind;  and  now,  when  the  opportunity 
was  present  to  get  back  to  the  division  hospital  in  com- 
parative safety  and  out  of  the  zone  of  fire,  men  severely 
wounded  volunteered,  without  request,  to  wait  for  anoth- 
er wagon,  in  order  that  some  one  else  whom  they  fancied 
in  worse  plight  than  themselves  might  get  back  first.  With 
such  material,  why  shouldn’t  we  win  battles?  Every  time 
a man  catne  back  from  the  front,  the  one  question  put  to 
him  by  all,  the  wounded  included,  was,  “ How  is  it  going- 
have  we  got  ’em  licked  yet?”  There  was  never  a thought 
of  defeat.  I recollect  one  lieutenant  being  carried  into 
the  station  by  four  of  his  men.  They  handled  him  so 
tenderly  and  with  such  care  on  the  rude  litter  they  had 
hastily  improvised  of  boughs  and  shelter  - tent  canvas 
that  I concluded  he  had  belter  go  all  the  wav  back  in  that 
manner,  after  having  his  wound  dressed.  'Upon  asking 
the  men  whether  they  were  equal  to  the  task,  the  reply 
from  one  of  them  was.  “If  the  captain  thinks  the  lieii 
tenant  can  stand  it,  we’ll  get  him  there  all  right.”  Never 
a thought  about  themselves;  and  yet  they  were  nil  of  them 
ready  to  drop  from  exhaustion  right  there  in  their  tracks 
This  is  the  kind  of  stuff  our  men  were  made  of,  and  their 
grim  determination  to  win  and  surmount  all  obstacles  has 
never  been  equalled  in  history.  Many  of  the  volunteer* 
who  had  brought  wounded  comrades  back,  seeing  a heap 
of  Krag-JOrgenscn  rifles,  originally  belonging  to  wounded 
regular*,  begged  me  to  let  them  exchange  their  Spring 
fields  for  them.  Upon  telling  them  that  1 had  no  author- 
ity to  dispose  of  the  guns,  and  was  entirely  too  busy  to 
watch  them,  it  was  not  long  before  every  one  bad  disap- 
peared and  Springfields  were  lying  there  instead.  The 
others  had  all  £oue  to  the  front  again. 

At  one  time  in  the  afternoon  there  was  quite  a commo- 
tion at  one  end  of  the  long  line  of  wounded,  a restlessness 
on  their  part  that  was  quite  noticeable.  Asking  one  of  them 
if  anything  was  wrong,  he  said,  ••  I don’t  know  whether 
my  wound  lias  made  me  flighty  or  not.  but  I’m  pretty  sure 
I just  saw  a big  snake  c rawl  around  the  roots  of  that  tree 
there  ’ It  really  proved  to  be  the  case.  I soon  impaled 
it  with  a sword  that  had  beeu  abandoned  there  earlier  in 


the  day.  It  was  quite  a large  snake,  about  six  feet  long, 
and  formidable-looking,  but  perfectly  harmless.  I don’t 
wonder  the  men  were  restless,  not  knowing  its  nature,  yet 
unable  to  move  out  of  harm’s  way.  At  different  times 
large  hideous  land -crabs  would  rustle  out  of  the  brush 
into  the  open,  stop  for  a few  moments  and  stare  around, 
then  scamper  off  sidewise  into  cover  again.  These  crea- 
tures would  come  and  go  so  suddenly  that  it  seemed  al- 
most a nightmare.  To  make  the  surroundings  more  dis- 
mal and  oppressive,  great  numbers  of  buzzards  kept  cir- 
cling about  overhead.  Such  happenings  were  sufficient 
to  try  the  nerves  even  of  the  well  and  sound,  yet  never  a 
murmur  was  heard  anywhere  along  the  line  of  the  wound- 
ed. They  all  seemed  resigned  to  their  fate. 

Some  of  the  slightest  wounds  were  the  most  fearful  to 
look  upon.  During  the  early  morning  a gallant  captain 


CAPTAIN  GEORGE  J.  NEWUARDEN,  U.S.A., 
Regimental  Surgeon  3d  U.  S.  Cavnlry,  who  established  the  Dreming- 
Statiou  al  “Bloody  Ford,”  Suutiago. 


of  cavalry  was  brought  in  by  four  men  of  his  troop,  per 
fectly  limp,  and  evidently  unconscious,  or  nearly  so  with 
b po<‘  pouring  down  Ills  face  in  perfect  streams.  At  first 
glance  it  appeared  to  be  all  over  with  him  After  exam 
motion  it  proved  to  he  merely  a glancing  wound  of  the 
scalp,  about  two  iuclies  long. 

After  washing  the  mask  of  blood  from  his  face  I rec- 
ognized Captain  Dodd  of  the  very  regiment  I was  on  duty 


with.  It  was  a very  close  call  indeed.  After  dressing  his 
wound  and  seating  him  under  the  bank,  I bad  occasion 
to  notice  him  several  times.  He  was  conscious,  but  quite 
dazed  by  the  shock,  and  it  was  painful  to  sec  him  from 
time  to  time  try  to  get  upon  his  feet  in  order  to  rejoiD  his 
troop,  only  to  find  he  could  not  eyen  stand  steadily,  then 
drop  down  again, with  a look  of  thorough  disgust  with  him- 
self for  his  ill  luck.  As  I told  him  later,  he  was  a fortu- 
nate man  uot  to  be  killed  outright. 

Men  coming  up  from  the  rear  would  stop  long  enough 
to  fill  their  canteens  in  the  creek,  and  a number  who  were 
fortunate  enough  to  possess  smoking-tobacco  voluntarily 
left  it  at  the  station  for  the  comfort  of  the  smokers  among 
the  wounded.  Others  left  their  pipes,  perhaps  their  most 
valued  possessions,  and  gave  them  up  cheerfully.  Very 
thoughtful  were  these  acts  indeed,  and  much  appreciated 
by  all.  We  were  lucky  cuough  to  secure  an  abandoned 
camp-keltle  and  some  coffee  and  sugar  that  had  beeu  left 
behind,  and  soon  had  good  slroug  coffee  boiling  for  the 
wounded  and  exhausted. 


One  wounded  Cuban,  an  officer — who,  by-the-way,  was 
the  only  wounded  one  1 saw— was  carried  in  by  four  in- 
surgents, and  while  1 dressed  his  wound  his  four  bearers 
were  put  to  work  building  a shelter  out  of  boughs  and 
palm  leaves,  which  they  know  so  well  how  to  construct, 
to  protect  the  badly  wounded  from  the  sun  and  rain. 
Over  this  we  plnced  shelter-tent  canvas.  This  shady  little 
spot  was  very  soothing  to  them,  for  the  heat  was  almost 
unbearable.  Great  numbers,  after  having  their  wounds 
dressed  here,  being  able  to  walk,  continued  toward  the 
hospital  on  foot.  Later  in  the  day  the  ambulances  reached 
us,  and  we  managed  to  keep  them,  as  well  ns  the  wagons, 
full  all  the  time.  After  dark,  when  the  firing  ceased  for 
the  day  and  no  more  men  were  being  hit,  was  the  first  time 
that  there  was  auy  empty  space  whatever  in  the  station. 
Several  who  were  mortally  hit  and  could  not  be  moved 
were  made  ns  comfortable  as  possible  right  where  they 
were  for  the  few  short  hours  still  remaining  to  them.  On 
the  2d  the  firing  recommenced,  but  the  casualties  were 
not  so  mnny,  ana  our  capacity  was  not  straiued.  It  was 
then  we  began  to  feel  the  fatigue  resultant  upon  such  a 
hard  day’s  labor.  We  needed  no  rocking  to  sleep  tuat 
night. though  all  we  had  was  the  wet  ground  and  a rubber 
poncho.  Hardly  had  we  closed  our  eyes,  however,  when 
heavy  firing  began  again.  We  were  in  a quandary,  ana 
could  not  imagine  the  meaning  of  it.  It  was  not  untu 
daylight  that  we  were  enlightened,  when  we  heard  tliat 

the  enemy  had  attempted  a surprise  by  night,  but  me 

with  heavy  disaster.  There  was  more  firing  on  the  tnorn- 
ing  of  the  3d,  blit  as  our  men  were  by  that  time  m m*rv 
good  shelter  on  the  firing  line,  the  casualties  were  verj 
few,  and  we  managed  that  day  to  clear  the  station  cot  _ 
plctely.  There  were  constant  rumors  of  the  fight  s,art"’p 
again  at  any  moment  for  the  next  two  days,  but  on  the  o 
I received  orders  to  rejoin  my  regiment,  after  abandon  g 
the  “ Bloody  Ford  ” station  for  good,  aDd  Dr.  McCaw  an 
myself,  who  were  now  alone  with  our  few  men,  pac  _ 
our  imps  and  supplies,  and  were  nothing  loath  to  m 
on  and  up  to  the  safe  protection  of  the  San  J nan  > • 

where  our  regiments  were  encamped.  Bloody 
station  had  outlived  its  usefulness,  and  was  benceto 
thing  of  the  past.  The  waters  of  the  creek  g hde 
smoothly  as  before  the  conflict,  and— so  peaceful  loo  ^ 
surroundings— it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  tna 
terrible  scenes  could  have  occurred  there  during 


few  short  but  eventful  days. 
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defends  liis  daughter  against  her  husband’s  false  charges 
in  a very  stirring  fashion,  and  brings  the  act  to  a close  in 
a manner  as  true  as  it  is  dramatic.  Though  the  play  is 
not,  as  a whole,  as  well  conceived  as  Mr.  Augustus 
Thomas's  “ The  Meddler,”  it  i«  >'»  hriirlit  in  dinWne  nnH 


limits  of  her  powers,  Peggy  Thrift  and  Katherine , differ- 
ent as  they  are  in  effect,  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
do  not  stand  for  anv  rare  tvoe  of  womanhood:  and  in 


eni  ns  mey  are  in  eneci,  nave  mis  in  common,  inai  me 
do  not  stand  for  any  rare  type  of  womanhood;  and 

“The  Merchant”  there  are  moments  in 
Ajrni.n  Miss  which  one  regrets  a certain  lightness  of 
Arfia88  comic  effect.  One  misses,  let  us  00 *r 


1 iiuuine  a i uc  jicuuici  , it  is  ns  bright  in  dialogue,  aud 
is  much  better  handled  technically.  It  is  therefore  one 
of  the  two  noteworthy  American  plays  of  the  season. 

As  for  the  people  who  stage  and  act  the  play,  many 
complimentary  adjectives  could  be  sprinkled  among 
K case  of  “The  Head  of  the  Family,”  which  Mr.  them.  I find,  however,  that,  with  two  exceptions,  I am 
e Fitch  and  Mr.  Leo  Ditrichstein  have  " freely  able  to  resist  the  temptation.  Mr.  Walter  Hide  has  the 

part  of  a somewhat  underbred  fellow,  who  talks  in  his 
cups,  and  manages  to  get  into  what  lie  says  an  air  of 
cumulative  abandon  that  appeals  to  one  strongly  as  true 

to  the  nature  of  whiskey  and  carbonic.  Of  Ms.  Crane  it  dally  to  be  noted.  In  the  1 
is  to  be  said  that  his  part  is  admirably  adapted  to  his  trophizes  the  caskets  of  gold, 


Thk  „ . 

Clyde  Fitch  and  Mr.  Leo  Ditrichsteiu  have  " freely 
adapted  from  the  German  of  L' Arrange,”  may  be  con- 
veniently summed  up  in  the  ease  of  the 

The  Wise  of  ttie  • '•  * -•  • ' 


Head. 


wig  in  which  Mr.  Crane  plays  the  part  of 
the  Head.  It  is  what  a Tenth  Avenue  Mick 
would  call  a brick-top,  and  it  is  combed  back  from  the 
forehead  so  sleekly  that  the 


path  of  every  tooth  of  the 
comb  is  plain  to  be  seen. 

In  short,  it  is  the  wig  of  a 
German  professor,  and  it  is 
al>out  as  characteristic  of 
the  Columbia  professor  Mr. 
Crane  impersonates  as  are 
the  traits  that  go  to  make  up 
his  somewhat  farcical  char- 
acter. The  professor  has 
a passion  for  travel,  and 
knows  hy  heart  the  times 
and  tides  of  all  vehicles 
of  locomotion  ; but  he  1ms 
never  ventured  off  the  island 
of  Manhattan. where  he  was 
born.  The  day  of  course 
arrives  when  lie  is  obliged 
to  make  no  less  a journey 
than  from  the  Grand  Central 
Station  to  Utica.  He  gets 
up  at  the  crock  of  dawn  to 
make  ready  for  the  after- 
noon train,  packs  all  his  be- 
longings, envelops  himself 
in  nil  the  traveller’s  gar- 
ments he  has  ever  read 
about,  anil  arrives  at  the 
station  before  the  gate  is 
opened.  Overcome  by  fa- 
tigue and  the  beat  of  many 
garments,  lie  falls  asleep  in 
the  waiting  • room,  and  of 
course  is  left.  It  is  all  very 
genial  aud  amusing,  but  it 
belongs  to  the  common  or 
garden  bourgeois  German  of 
farce  as  surely  as  the  brick- 
top  wig.  In  a simon-pure 
American  play,  such  as  Mr. 
Crane  pretends  to  give,  it 
simply  won’t  wash.  No 
doubt  Mr.  Fiteh  would  ar 
gue  that  Columbia  profess- 
ors are  all  more  or  less  freely 
adapted  from  the  German. 
And  as  for  expecting  the 
brick -top  of  a German  pro- 
fessor to  wash—  But  we 
need  no»  pursue  the  subject. 

To  the  main  idea  of  •‘The 
Head  of  the  Family,”  how- 
ever. the  wig  and  the  time- 
table are  incidental ; at  bot- 
tom the  professor  and  his 
familv  are  American  enough. 

The  local  col- 
A Social  study  or  in  the  play 

°LrNewTort  **  in 

contrast  to 

that  in  Mr.  Crime  s previous 
venture  at  the  Knickerbock; 
er  In  ■■  Worth  a Million 
Mr.  Preshrev  showed  us 
some  such  matter  as  the 
roof  garden  of  the  Astoi  la 
as  seen  from  the  shores  of 
Hoboken.  Mr.  Filch  has 
taken  us  to  the  M est  . me 
of  New  York,  where  one 
may  perhaps  Anil  more  con- 
centrated Americanism  than 
in  niiy  other  similar  area 
and  has 


social  conditions  with  great 
subtlety  and  intimacy. 
good  professor,  like  so  many 
fathers  in  tins  new  and  dis- 
trained life  we  lead,  has  Uad 

little  or  nothing  to  say  alio  t 
the  bringing  up  of  Ins  chil 
dren;  and  l.is  wifc.who,  like 

so  mnny  newly  rich  Ameri 
can  mothers,  lias  become  the 
head  of  I he  family,  is  more 
hem  on  the  van  ties  of 

allows’her  youngest  dangle  „ 

^,|f  Sd°snhameleess”jri;  th„t  the  Adolph  L'Arronge  busi-  ^ 

fled  with  by  a young  man  smartness;  and.  not  handled  with  sufficient  lubricat inn.  Mr  Fitch  winches  mi  2 rec01icllab|e  with  l’artia’,  Intel- 

“".1  self-command  and  whl,  her  certainly  of  the  fluid 

be  persuaded  to  maffyi * »OIJ first  love  her  husband  omit  tea  Rnd  most  theatre-goers  no  doubt  with 


„ . a i.ri/TIA  IN  THE  TRIAL  SCENE  OF 
ADA  KEIIAN-  A Tl  ^ Theatre,  New  York. 

Photojmiph  by  ZaidB  Ben-Yusof. 


miss  JLiien  lerry  anu  me  sweet  perse 
dignity  with  which  everything  she  does  is  imbued, 
is  all  the  more  a triumph  of  histrionic  power,  however, 
that  Miss  Relian  rises  above  her  personal  equation  as  she 
does;  and  in  these  days  when  we  have  so  much  of  mere 
personality  on  the  stage,  and  so  little  intelligent  ait,  the 
fact  is  especially  to  be  commended.  Almost  any  scene 
might  serve  ns  an  example,  and  a few  passages  are  espe- 
‘ ' ’ *“J  T *’  scene  where  Baemnio  npos- 

silver,  and  lead,  Miss  Rehan 
follows  every  change  of 
thought  with  an  unspeak- 
ing  sympathy  that  runs  the 
range  of  dramatic  expres- 
sion. Fear,  suspense,  hope, 
amusement,  mirth. and  final- 
ly the  joy  and  triumph  of 
love,  are  all  shown  with  un- 
mistakable power  and  with 
a transparency  of  impulse 
that  is  essentially  Slinks- 
pereau.  Then  Baminio 
chooses,  and  turns  to  her: 

“And  here  choose  I,  joy 
be  the  consequence.”  In 
the  instant,  with  an  effect 
at  once  comic  and  fine, 
Portia  controls  herself  and 
answers  with  a dignity 
aud  modulation  of  feeling 
no  less  essentially  Shakspe- 
rean  than  her  previous  im- 
pulses, 

••  IIow  all  the  other  pas- 
sions fleet  to  air. . . . 

“ O love,  be  moderate, 
allay  thy  ecstasy.”  Such 
elaborations  of  scene,  so 
minute  in  calculation,  and 
yet  so  spontaneous  in  seem- 
ing, can  only  be  the  re- 
sult of  long  and  scholarly 
study,  of  patient  training  in 
expression.  They  give  the 
play  a variety  of  light  and 
shade  and  a dramatic  in- 
tensity that  belong  to  the 
highest  impersonal ive  art. 

In  the  end,  whatever  per- 
sonal disqualification  may 
have  been  felt  is  forgotten. 
Every  line  teems  with  the 
dramatic  suggestion  and  ef- 
fects that  belong  to  it.  As 
a result,  one  comes  face  to 
face  with  as  much  or  more 
that  is  truly  Shaksperean 
than  in  the  case  of  a less 
accomplished  actress,  how- 
ever sympathetic  her  per- 
sonal medium. 

In  the  trial  scene  the  ef- 
fect of  Miss  Rehan’s  expres- 
sion reaches  its  culmination. 
Many  actresses,  and  among 
them  the  best,  have  been 
uncustomed  to  enter  the 
court  - room 
AVe"r7;£'ig  with  an  air 
“'see,,™  Of  conscious 
power,  like  a 
Daniel  come  to  judgment, 
or  like  that  painted  Saint 
Michael,  attributed  perhaps 
wrongfully  to  Raphael,  who 
slays  the  mediaeval  dragon 
of  evil  without  ruffling  a 
plume.  This  interpretation 
is  simple,  and  is  not  without 
a sympathetic  quality.  Miss 
Rehan ’s  conception  is  quite 
different.  It  has  been  said 
of  her  that  she  expresses 
doubt  of  the  outcome  of 
the  suit,  and  anxiety  for  her 
friends.  To  my  mind  this 
statement  is  not  exact,  and 
I do  not  think  the  lines  ad- 
mit of  such  an  interpreta- 
tion. What  she  expresses 
is  an  effect  of  imagination— 
an  awed  sense  of  the  magni- 

tlude  of  the  issue,  a wo 
manly  sympathy  for  / 1m- 
tonioe  suffering,  and  a no 
less  womanly  horror  of  Shy- 
lock.  This  feeling  subtly 
pervades  every  line.  At  the 
sudden  sight  of  the  knife, 
with  which  the  Jew  points 
to  the  wording  of  the 
bond  she  is  holding,  it 
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VVII.LY  BURM ESTER, 
Violinist. 


actor's  pardonable  nervousness,  lias  been  subdued,  and  as 
an  ineviiable  result  lie  lias  gained  in  force.  One  is  per- 
mitted to  fix  bis  attention  on  Shyloek's  face;  and  tlie  play  of 
emotion  there  gives  a just  and  an  adequate 
Mr’MrerDwlynn<1  *mPress*on  of  the  part.  Mr.  Herbert  shows 
y‘  the  same  careful  and  intelligent  training 
that  has  made  Miss  Rehan.  Few  managers  could  be  as 
little  desirous  of  praise  us  Mr.  Daly,  but  we  owe  it  to  our- 
selves to  recognize  the  hand  that  has  given  us  these  and 
so  many  others  of  the  actors  that  have  enriched  the 
American  stage.  John  Corbin. 


HARPER’S  WEEKLY 


Mr  Buclmnan  and  profanes  Dumas.  Where  the  adapters 
have  not  slavishly  translated  the  French  they  have  vulgar- 
ized ll.  Miss  Annie  Hughes,  the  original  hweet  Nancy, 

played  very  prettily  in  the  chief  part.  Mr.  Buchanan 
made  a speech  after  the  first  performance,  regretting  that 
there  was  no  telegraph  office  in  Elysium,  and  that  so  lie 
could  not  communicate  the  news  of  the  play  s success  to 


There  seems  increasing  prospect  of  London  reversing 
the  verdict  of  some  American  cities  regarding  “ Flic  Ad- 
venture of  Ladv  Ursula.”  Mr.  Anthony  Hope’s  neat  jewel 
of  all  too  few  facts.  The  third  act  tells  to  perfection  as 
played  here.  Perhaps  It  may  be  that  Miss  Evelyn  Mil- 
lard’s charm  and  discretion  have  gradually  conjured  us 
into  self-deception.  The  other  play  by  Anthony  Hope, 
“When  a Man’s  in  Love,”  in  which  Mr.  Edward  Rose 
assisted  him,  has  proved,  at  the  Court  Theatre,  an  im- 
mediate failure.  It  was  very  brilliant  and  quite  insincere. 

Arnold  White. 


“The  flirt  centary  of  the  Christian  era  was  a period  of  great  musical 
activity;  it  witnessed  the  transplanting  of  the  highest  accomplish- 
ments of  the  Neo-Hellenic  art  to  Rome  From  all  the  nook*  and 
crannies  of  European  and  Asiatic  Greece  the  virtuosi,  cheered  by  the 
certainty  of  success  aud  profit,  hastened  to  a city  whose  whole  occu- 
pation seemed  to  be  pleasure  and  festivities."— Gkvakkt. 


Is  there  not  something  strikingly  contemporary  in  that 
picture  of  music  in  the  Neronian  Rome?  Can  we  not 
fit  every  detail,  save  for  changed  proper  names,  to  our 
own  city  and  hour?  Once  or  twice  in  the 
A historic! course  of  a season  the  kind  of  concert  or 
of  operatic  representation  which  we  hear 
so  surpasses  any  oi  routine  complexion  that  we  realize 
it  as  a fragment  of  musical  history  wider  than  that  of  any 
pent-up  Utica.  Twice,  or  mayhap  thrice,  in  a lifetime,  a 
whole  succession  of  months  may  possess  the  same  vitality. 
New  York  is  fast  making  such  a chapter  of  musical  his- 
tory at  this  moment.  For  many  years  to  come  those 
“ placid  souls  unstirred  by  envy’s  whip,”  those  who 
know  us  best  and  love  our  professional  garrulity  most,  are 
likely  to  be  plagued  and  bored  by  our  endless  compari- 
sons and  our  limitless  vauntings  of  the  golden  glories  of 
opera  and  concert — In  nearly  even  balance — radiating  dur- 
ing 1898-9.  Moreover,  the  newest  generation  of  critics, 
striplings  whom  we  sometimes  rebuke  and  oftener  smile  at, 
because  of  that  happy-go-lucky  way  in  which  they  have 


clapped  on  their  hats  and  walked  so  jauntily  into  criticism 
—these  confident  professional  recruits  can  no  longer  get 
quite  the  seltings-down  from  us  that  they  have  had,  and 
now  and  then  need.  To  go  through  such  a winter's 
music  intelligently  is  to  he  armed  with  supreme  com- 
parisons as  with  mail.  Let  us  change  Steele’s  charming 
declaration  and  say  that  to  hear  well  and  to  think  well 
this  winter  should  be  “ a check  to  loose  criticism,”  and  to 
love  such  a term  is  “ a liberal  education.”  Horace  Walpole 
cynically  cries  out.  “Anything  but  history;  for  history 
must  he  false.”  Much  musical  history  is  false  enthusi- 
asm. We  cannot  exaggerate  enthusiasm  for  the  best  con- 
tents of  the  current  weeks. 

There  are  three  great  Wagnerian  bores.  I do  not  mean 
those  auditors  of  private  station  or  of  journalistic  extrav- 
agance who  have  injured  Wagners  nobility  and  beauty 
as  a musician  and  a poet  by  telling  us  that 
“Die i Wnl  it  fire  ” Mozart  aud  Rossini  and  Verdi  are  dust  and 
RmivAM°irofan  nsl,es  Just  because  ‘ ‘ Lohengrin  ” or  “ Pursi- 
y ' fill"  is  so  marvellously  beautiful.  Tliere 

are  not  merely  three,  there  are  three  thousand  such  cit- 
izens. No,  1 refer  to  a trio  of  worthies  of  Wagner’s  own 
crention  and  exploiting — Wot  an  the  War-Father,  Fafner 
the  Dragon,  and  King  Mark,  who  has  quite  another  label. 
They  are  all  solemn  bores,  in  spite  of  the  fact  thut  Wo- 
ton's  utterances  when  in  the  “Rheingold”  and  as  the 
Wanderer  in  “ Siegfried  ” are  richly  scored,  and  admilting 
that  Fafner  when  alive  and  kicking  amuses  for  five  min- 
utes— though  he  is  insupportable  in  his  dying.  As  for 
King  Mark,  that  abused  spouse  preaches  and  maunders 
away  on  friendship  for  half  an  hour,  and  asks  deep  ques- 
tions at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  amid  sullen  orchestra- 
tion, till  we  wonder  at  nothing  in  Isolde's  ill  considered 
behavior.  I strongly  incline  to  add  to  this  dismal  trio 
JSrda  and  her  music!  Now  this  winter  Mr.  Grau  purposes 
to  give  to  all  the  faithful  their  Wagner  without  cuts. 
It  is  an  injudicious  practice,  deprecated  by  Wagner  him- 
self, proved  a mistake  except  in  Bnireuth  conditions. 
Much  good  may  it  do  those  who  do  not  care  for  bed 
when  is  in  question  a chance  to  hear  one  or  two  really 
strong  episodes  of  the  Ring,  and  some  of  the  least  enjoy- 
able. In  particular,  the  rich  flow  of  Wot  an' s reminiscences 
is  to  be  wholly  unstnyed,  even  if  the  clock  hath  stricken 
three.  Now  on  Wednesday  night  of  last  week  “ Die  Wal- 
kllre”  was  presented,  under  conditions  to  enhance  that 
loveliest  drama  of  the  Ring  when  the  Cvclus  comes.  The 
production  was  one  to  remember.  Mr.  Schalk,  the  new 
conductor,  proved  himself  a trustworthy  aud  authoritative 
Wagnerian  leader— one  who  should  be  able  to  save  the 
effect  of  Mr.  Grau’s  Wagner  season  from  the  alia  man- 
citia  ways  of  Mancinelli.  The  Siegmund  of  Andreas 
Dippel  showed  how  a pleasing  German  tenor  can  de- 
velop into  a “heroic”  one  in  his  voice  and  art.  Ma- 
dame Nordica  sang  Brunnliilde  with  a breadth  of  feel- 
ing for  the  dramatic  stature  of  the  r61e  that  she  did  not 
exhibit  two  years  ago.  Madame  Eames  was  so  lovely 


LONDON. 

There  has  been,  during  the  past  few  days,  a consider 
able  amount  of  energy  spent  in  the  denial  of  reports,  said 
to  have  been  confined  to  vour  side  of  the  Atlantic,  as  to 
the  unsuccess  of  “The  Musketeers ’’—those  of  Mr.  Beer- 
bohm  Tree.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  "The 
Musketeers,”  although  a possible  artistic  mistake,  is,  for 
the  time  being,  an  equally  undoubted  box-offlee  success. 
This  is  due  to  no  virtue  that  tliere  may  be  in  “The 
Musketeers"  as  a play.  “The  Musketeers”  never  was 
nor  ever  will  be  a play.  The  best  criticism  of  it  ns  yet 
offered  is  that  “one  leaves  it  with  a sense  of  something 
wanting.  What  that  something  is,  maybe  one  cannot 
tell.  Perhaps  it  is  the  harlequinade.”  There  are  two 
causes  for  this  succh  if  ennui,  as  Mr.  William  Archer 
would  call  it.  It  is,  chiefly,  a tribute  to  the  power  of  the 
previous  - paragraph  (a  power  wielded  with  particular 
vehemence  on  this  occasion)  and  to  the  stimulus  afforded 
by  the  far  better,  if  bumbler,  rival  musketeer-melodrama 
at  the  Globe  Theatre.  It  is,  or  rather  was,  also  a tribute 
to  the  beauty  of  Mrs.  Brown  Potter.  “ The  Musketeers” 
could  depend  for  a considerable  run  on  the  presentation 
of  Mrs.  Brown  Potter  against  so  gorgeous  a background, 
and  in  a part  so  completely  suited  to  her  serene  luck  of 
nature,  her  old-world  dignity,  and  her  agreeable  glance. 
Strangely  enough,  perhaps  on  that  very  account,  some 
jest  of  fortune  has  ordained  that  Mrs.  Brown  Potter 
should  contract  a chill,  and  that  Mrs.  Tree  should  take  her 
place.  Nobody  could,  of  course,  be  less  fitted  for  such  a 
part  than  Mrs.  'Free.  Mrs.  Tree  can  portray  very  admira- 
bly. in  many  fashions,  the  pathos  of  pained  womanhood, 
hut  for  a broad,  daring,  flamboyant  effect,  such  as  Miladi 
must  achieve,  her  very  talents  unfit  her.  Her  Miladi  is  a 
mere  “artful  hussy,”  a sort  of  court  edition  of  Becky 
Sharp.  Miss  L y Hanbury,  who  lias  taken  Mrs.  Tree’s 
part  of  the  Queen  with  an  astonishing  amount  of  com- 
mand, even  she,  over-honeyed  as  her  art  is,  would  have 
been  the  better  choice. 


“Topsy-Turvy  Hotel,”  for  all  it  appears  to  have 
charmed  New  \ork,  has  quite  failed  to  make  its  attrac 
tions  felt  in  the  circle  of  musical  comedies  now  shouting 
one  another  down  in  London,  and  has  been  withdrawn 
from  the  Comedy  Theatre.  After  all,  with  so  many  in 
the  ring,  a musical  comedy,  to  be  a success,  needs  now  a 
far  more  substantial  endowment  of  melody  and  personality 
than  ‘‘ Topsy-Turvy  Hotel”  possessed.'  It  boasted  Mr 
John  Le  liny  (an  amusing  decorative  comedian,  but  no 
?,c-r,ru'  ^£lire  ^<>r  a piece);  one  thoroughly  spirited  song, 
“ I he  Boulevard  de  Paris”;  an  excellent  and  delicately 
gifted  drawing-room  singer,  Mr.  Maurice  Farkoa;  and 
one  lady  with  a fresh  charm,  Miss  Florence  Colling 
hume.  This  was  all  very  well,  but  it  was  not  enough; 
that  is  all  one  can  say.  Another  lesson  taught  by  the 
comparative  failure  of  this  piece  was  the  ill  effect  of  noise 
and  fury  when  they  signify  nothing.  In  “Topsy-Turvy 
Hotel,”  whenever  the  fun  flagged,  they  shouted.  And 
that  sent  people  away  with  a headache.  * 


The  only  new  production  of  any  importance  during 
this  week  lias  been  that  of  “Two  Little  Maids  from 
School,  at  the  pioneer  suburban  theatre  in  Camberwell 
,n‘‘s  an  adaptation  by  Mr.  Robert  Buclmnan  and 
( buries  Marlowe  (Miss  Harriet  Jav)  of  that  bright 
ontimly  by  Dumas  }>■  re,  “las  Demoiselles  de  Si  Cyr  ” 
1 he  piece  was  a local  success,  but  does  not  much  honor 


W-  H-  CRANE  IN  “ TUB  HEAD  OF  THE  FAMILY," 
Now  playing  at  the  Knickerbocker  Theatre,  New  York. 
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long  cut  In  the  openingof  the  Beethoven  Vio- 
lin Concerto;  who  Introduces  a lesser  one  in 
Beethoven’s “ Alt,  l>ertido"air;  whoconHura- 
mates  a real  editorial  condensation  of  Schu- 
bert’s C major  symphony;  and  who  (last  but 
not  least)  judiciously  compresses  to  limits 
of  truer  art  \\  agner’s  tiresome  trick  of  say- 
ing great  things  over  and  over.  We  need 
not  regulate  music  by  a stop-watch.  A sym- 
phony concert  is  not  to  he  given  a*  one  boils 
eggs.  But  much  great  music  is  like  the  beard 
of  Polonius. 

The  musical  winter  abroad  is  one  of  some- 
what more  than  normal  brilliancy  of  inci- 
dent. In  Italy  have  been  produced  with- 
in  a few  weeks  several  new 
cldeuWAb*  >.d.  "Peras  by  Italy’s  bright  young 
men  of  distinction,  including 
the  “ Stella  ”of  Camillo  de  Nardis  and  the 
• Fedora”  of  Giordano  (composer  of  "An- 
drea Cheuier”),  each  having  its  premiere 
at  Milan,  as  also  the  " Arlesiana”  of  Cilea. 
At  Rome  has  been  sung  Mascagni's  " Iris,” 
so  long  promised.  The  last  seems  to  be  the 
least  excellent.  In  Paris  there  has  been  no 
new  operatic  or  concert  work  to  mark  the 
new  season,  though  important  novelties  and 
valuable  revivals  are  in  preparing.  The 
great  incident.,  however,  is  the  opening  of 
the  new  Theft!  re  de  l’Opera  Comique,  at 
last,  with  “ La  Dame  Blanche  ” as  a suitable 
choice  from  the  repertory,  and  a most  au- 
gust audience. 

The  Paris  Opera  Comique  proves  in  its 
rich  completeness  quite  as  elegant  a struc- 
ture as  could  be  wished.  It  has  cost  a pretty 
penny,  and  in  erection  it  has  dragged  inter- 
minably. It  ought  to  be  good.  But  when 
I saw  its  interior,  by  spetfial  permission,  last 
year,  I was  struck  by  its  promise  of  over- 
decorntion,  its  cramped  auditorium  and  fa- 
tiguing seats,  its  dubious  chance  of  possess- 
ing a properly  lighted  stage  (that  rarest 
lioon  in  France,  where  few  stages  have  any 
decent  system  of  illumination),  and  its  Pari- 
sian fussery.  The  placing  of  the  building, 
to  begin  with,  is  undignified  and  huddled. 
Of  course  it  is  a handsome  theatre,  and  M. 
Carre  will  give  it  a fine  musical  policy. 
But  what  a pity  that  it  is  not  more  perfect! 
It  is  curious  that  the  old  OpSra  Comique 
ended  existence  in  a hideous  tragedy  of  fire 
and  the  new  one’s  ghostly  facade  looked 
down  on  a political  riot  on  the  first  night, 
when  a Drey fus-Picquart  mob  attacked 
their  rulers  and  threw  mud  at  the  new  mu- 
nicipal edifice. 

E.  Ireilkus  Stevenson. 

A JIEKRY  CHRISTMAS  TO  ALL. 

A Mkrry  Christmas.  Dewey!  Here’s  look- 
ing  at  you,  man. 

You’ve  shown  yourself  a hero  on  the  good 
old-fashioned  plan.  . 

May  Santa  Claus  find  time,  sir,  to  take  his 
’ pack  and  go 

Out  there,  and  smiling  crown  you  with  a 
wreath  of  mistletoe. 

A Merry  Christmas,  Sampson  1 "iou  are 
another  chap 

That  stands  before  his  people  with  a fea- 
ther in  his  cap; 

And  Santa  won't  forget  you;  he  has  writ- 
ten down  your  name. 

And  soon  will  till  your  stocking  with  an 
everlasting  fame. 

A Merry  Christmas,  Teddy  I you  and  all 
YouyseemRtoCbe  die'fte’ady  ami  the  proper 

Keep°on  °y  our 'rough  ish  riding,  do  not  let 

vour  spirits  sag,  , 

Ami  Sania  Claus  will  see  that  youie  pio- 
vided  with  a nog. 

A Merry  Christmas,  you-uns  that  stood  be- 
The  world'is  full 'of  graleful  love  for  him 
A merry  "christmas  to  you  too,  ye  chaps 

WhtT  never0  flagged ^an  ’instant  while  stok- 
ing  in  the  hold! 

God  bless  you  all,  ye  heroes,  on  the  land  or 
Your  "peopled  hearts  are  with  yon  wher- 
A,,dTtrtreyofpeaceonearth,yefe.- 

nr q tried  ami  true, 

The  happiest  kind  of  Christmas  every  one 
is  wishing  voUhn  Kesdkick  Ban08. 

JEANNE  D’ARC. 

tn  advance  of  the  actual  canonization  of 
t 1 ,„,1A  re  as  a saint  of  the  Roman  cal- 
J,'XrtbVfeeliiig  that  a secular  festival  and 
H av  should  be  accorded  the  memory  of 
France's8 greatest  heroine  gains  ground  every- 
w u“re  A law  ettme  before  the  Senate  to 
where.  formal  annual  amnver-  I 

decree  M-tySasdie  form  ^ ^ ^ 

fr'en  will  be  no  celebrations  till  tbe  May 
o’)  1899  or  1900,  in  order  that  tbe  first  oc- 
oi  ,,  c l country  less  dis- 

“S3V: “Sections,  ‘citizens  forgetful  of 

small  differences^  and  a ^ I 

ing  programme  ndjtistea. 

of  Tcanne  occurred  in  14ol.  , . 

To  day  after  nearly  five  centuries  of 
neglect  and  obscurity,  few  figures  of  past 
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The  statues  to  Jeanne  arc  going  up  by  the 
dozens,  all  over  France.  The  mere  item  of 
pilgrimages  to  the  peaceful  little  ham- 
let of  Domremy  (not  a specially  acces- 
sible place  even  from  such  relatively  near 
centres  as  Nancy.  Troyes,  or  Langres  — all 
on  the  western  France  railway  circuit)  is 
significant  of  the  devotion  of  the  people  to 
the  mystic  Pucelle. 

THE  WEST  INDIES. 

[SrcoiAi.  CoBBMPtiHDKPic*  or  “Haritib'b  Wkkki.t."] 

WEST-INDIAN  FRUIT  AND  BRITISH 
MARKETS. 

Why  should  not  England  enjoy  We9t- 
Indinn  fruit  ? Canada,  Australia,  New  Zea- 
land, and  Tasmania  have  already  success- 
fully commenced  to  ruin  English  orchards 
by  cheapening  the  fruit  of  temperate  cli- 
mates, and  na  yet  wc  are  only  in  " the  days 
of  small  things.”  Blnckmore,  the  novelist, 
has  been  growing  fruit  in  England  for  mar- 
ket for  some  twenty  years,  but  not  long  ago 
he  presented  ihe  result  of  his  lengthened  ex- 
periments. and  the  conclusion  of  it  all  was 
that  he  had  lost  money  by  his  fruit,  but 
land  gained  a great  deal  of  instructive  amuse- 
ment out  of  the  cultivation.  The  colonial 
fruit  - producer  does  not  care  much  about 
instructive  amusement  os  interest  on  his 
capital,  and  so  lie  sends  to  "the  old  coun- 
try ” the  harvests  of  his  orchards,  selected 
with  the  utmost  judgment,  picked  with  the 
greatest  care,  ana  packed  with  the  utmost 
skill,  and  receives  R9  his  reward  high  prices 
for  them  in  sordid  pounds,  shillings,  and 
pence.  “Colonel”  North,  the  once  notori- 
ous "Nitrate  King,”  gave  at  his  -country 
place,  in  one  of  the  .great  fruit  - producing 
counties  of  England,  a luncheon  to  some 
acquaintances  with  whom  he  wished  to  stand 
well,  and  was  much  surprised  to  find  him- 
self ridiculed  afterwards  for  having  at 
luncheon  given  his  guests  a dessert  collected 
from  Canada  and  the  Antipodes,  and  after 
the  meal,  taking  them  for  a stroll  round  his 
own  fruit-gardens  and  hot-houses,  to  show 
them  to  what  perfection  tbe  same  dessert 
can  he  grown  in  England,  But,  after  all,  it 
is  for  the  middle  class  and  the  lower  in  Great 
Britain  that  the  cheap- fruit  question  is  of 
greatest  importance,  and  the  colonies  have 
long  ago  been  assured  that  they  cannot  send 
home  loo  much.  Meanwhile,  the  British 

(Continued  on  page  1216.) 


Advice  to  Mothers.— Mrs. Winslow’s  Soothing 
Sykup  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  nil  pain, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  Is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrha-a. 
-[Atfv.]  - 

SANITARY  PRECAUTIONS. 

The  inspectors  of  the  factories  where  the 
Gall  Borden  Eagle  Brand  Condensed  Milk  is 
produced  have  access  at  all  times  to  the  dairy- 
men’s premises,  with  authority  to  exact  every  san- 
itary precaution.  Such  care  results  Sn  a perfect  in- 
fant food.— lAdv.) 


“A  CLEVER  CHOICE.” 

From  the  fashionable  Game  of  Questions:  ‘‘Which 
is  your  preferred  perfume?  Acknowledge  your  pref- 
erence.^ The  lovely  Miss  Maud  reflected  an  instant, 
and  suddenly  her  large  blue  eyes  brightened,  her  slender 
while  hand  traced  without  hesitation  on  the  page: 
**  First,  it  is  the  Funkia  du  Japon,  ftower  of  dreams 
and  poetry;  second,  because  it  furnishes  to  Ohiza- 
Lec.hand  a most  subtle  and  penetrating  perfume,  to 
which  be  has  left  the  attractive  name  of  the  flower, 
and  the  practical  little  miss  looked  altogether  satisfied 
at  her  reply.— [Adv.}  

Good  alike  for  old  and  young;  good  alike  for  all 
seasons-ABBOTT’s-the  Original  Angostura  Bitters. 
—[Adv.  ] | 

No  Christinas  Table  is  complete  without  Dr. 
Sifgert’s  Angostura  Bitters,  the  finest  appetizer. 

-lAdv.l  .. 

Use  BROWN’S  Camphorated  Saponaceous  DEN- 
TIFRICE for  the  TEETH.  25  cents  a jar.— [Adv.] 
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l and  Baskets. 


New  Vork. 
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Oriental  Rugs. 

Exclusive  designs  in  rich  and  soft 
Colorings  for  Drawing  Rooms, 
Reception  and  Dining  Rooms, 
Libraries,  Halls,  etc. 

Carpets. 

Axminster,  Wilton  and  Brussels  Carpets 
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NEW  YORK 

Bronzes,  Marbles,  Limoges 
Enamels,  Dutch  Silver,  Carved 
Ivories,  Cut  Glass,  Clock  and 
Mantel  Sets,  and  Art  Furni- 
ture. 
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PIANOS 

Recent  improvements  in  tb«  construction  of 
our  upright  and  grand  pia  3s  render  them 
absolutely  unequalled.  Send  for  new  descrip- 
tive catalogue  with  prices  and  terms. 

ORGANS 

For  fifty  years  the  Standard  of  the  World. 
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(ConKMto  A<™  P"*’  ,S7“.  for  ila  own  for 

"'if.iCi  noubto  co»Q»‘  W«.  » !»»£ 

cfiic  “''‘l«s\  s.  nWSs 
Sr^ff.'ss^r^ss 

Md'  wW^scfrra-ly  any  tomato  fl“*d'nol  only  may  nun 

%c&&k%a2s:2%- 
SHSs^^^BrS'sswSS 

SiSSS 

m»d  as  with  the  tomato,  ti,e  banana  trade  ex 

m inv  of  them  fresh;  and  the imo  When  they  once 

Sl^Lr  tl.c  banana  came  the  piiieappl^  and.^a^  a^a 

nanny  a slioe.it  is  in  »«nJf  “ l 0f  office-boys  and 
Ke  rival  of  ice-cn-atn  t%f“I  do  not  think  the  trade 
juvenile  workers  ...  general.  “ ‘ riB  u.  As  it  ». 

0rnlfiees8l,for’Sflaqvorin|^pe,  or' adding  a grace  to  a 

ra^^a,,.sucho^o^rs^«-«“- 
cocoanuts.  ^b’ .A;,  iJbmd  where  you  get  for  a penny , 

stead  'Eatli.  think  of  'j;,  !lt  a encoanut,  but  three 
not  "three  sines  wlth  Aunt  Sally  the  vision 

cocoanuts!  NV liat  ?r!Lnev  mind  1 This  morning,  in  front 
opens  up  to  your  'ran  up  a palm-tree  like  a 

of  iny  window,  a b,a  , j,alf  adozen  iiutsto  hisbifc. 

spider-monkey  and  threw  dc  “ chopped  oil  tlie  ends 

friend  below,  who  with  his ' a b^man  opens  you 

and  bored  hn,“  » '"“Stt“  Two  blackamoors  stood,  with 
an  oyster,  and  there  the  _u7lding  the  sweet  milk, 
their  faces  damp  to  the ^sky,  g drew  their  hands 

When  each  had  empued  a P nut  apiece,  and 

across  their  mn"l|\s;1, I suppose  so.  But  what 
strolled  away.  everybody  sees  you  stealing  and 

kind  of  theft  is  it  it  was  only  cocoanuts,  after  all. 

nobody  seems  to  nuto-  d (r'm  Jamaica  alone  last 

There  were  ten  millions  e.  curry  them,  there 

year.  and  if  them,  as  in- 

might  have  been  fifty  mimom i United  States. 

Sea  Of  all  West  Mtanirait,  went  WK  eB  in  what 

but  there  are  indications  thaU.^  ^ S beginning 

were  "llie  Spanish  TV  ■ t|,e  ^yest  Indian  fruil- 

to  affect  the  course  ot  .'nnroaching  danger,  seems  to 
grower,  apprehensive  °f  tbe  aPP  Markets  of  America  to 
be  turning  in  »«leK*™“ttbfeW  month,  will  sec  trial 
those  of  England.  Hu  nest  and  probably  be- 

shipments  from  several  WU1  have  been  made  for 

fore  the  New,Year  arrangements  mil  h^  ^ j* 

commencing  in  lw  >f  ,lUira\iy  enough,  the  British 
“ the  mol  her -country.  ■ r(j  witli  great  concern 

West  Indies  lire  losing  ™ Ric0  n?ay  shut  them 

• to  the  day  when  » who  hitherto  have 

off  from  the  Ameiicnnc  whether  the  new  trade 

been  their  best  customers.  B t in  Britisli 

that  is  to  he  opened  up | with  England  m ^ ln 

or  American  hands  ^ f„r  granted  that  the  enterprise 
some  quartets  it  u i ta - ’ * indircctly  encouraged,  if 

will  be  exclusively  British  > lhe’  British  govern- 

not  actually  subsidized  at  . y tuilous  assump- 

sharing  in  it  N°r  jaJiaican  fruit  trade  pass  out  of 

Indeed.  I shall  be  very  much ^sn rprised  .1  tnt  ^ ^ 
dies.  ■bVn!UC\Tc  fbe9t  frh  mis  arc  Americans.  That 

Engbind%hmuid  advantage  by  the^  ^^d^heap  friribsiip"- 

nies  in  having  a consta *’ _ ldBe  hei-  but,  all  the  same,  it 
P'yJV  -wifThc' control  of  the  trade  that  is  to  be  will 
SSTKiiS  Sat  control  the  trato  that  »« 

. ,mr-<.doinc.  Never  mirnl  what  conk- 

• And  here  just  a word  m to ' “ „re  abomination*  Do  this, 

ery  h....ki*  tell  you.  u „r*teriil,  thank  me.  Take  a plne- 

and  if  y°ur  deposition  is  . - thft  former  i„u>  dice,  ihe  latter 

apple  and  & basket  of  straw  ‘ , { wIuhm*  of  noyau  into  the 

f '"T:  i :r.  ^sX'iS.  -» — *•  »« 

S , plat  uf  Whipped  cream  upon  «,  sad  eat  II. 


HAULER'S  weekly 

commenced  f legal  advise  .,  j properties, 

notably  the  old  Y,, . manipulation  of  such  '"“f  rhl  of 


CALVIN  a BK1CE. 

, n hub  Died.  December  l*.  1SWS- 
Bom,  Septemter  17, 1848.  mm,  v 

From  the  Painting  by  John  S.  bargeu  . 

repf'^miiig^he^  ward  ^f'^catsfhsf  energy  ^nd^’ondcr- 

SNarionalTommittec.  and  in  1891  w^  elected  to  the 
survives  him,  as  do  also  h captain  in  the  Spmvsli 

SSffu-  - * — — 1 

of  tills  city. 

A CHRISTMAS  SNOWFLAKE. 

AW*r  toasts  such  ^k0’mu— 


MANILA. 


CALyiN  S.  BRICE. 


„ -Now  York,  on  Beccmher  14,  of 

^ Z'Z“x ^^S^S^'diSnitc'^ton 


[SrsciAL  Cobrssposdknck  or  “H.area’s  W«klt”) 

THE  CLIMATE  AND  THE  PEOPLE. 

Those  of  us  who 

bamboo  thickets,  and,  b»“c®  ir^ftry  occupation,  have 
confined  to  the  .miJJ  ^ ,’y  o7thc ^ people,  and  of 

■whose  descriptions  "ere  so  . . „ jg  ap,dnst 

ii!^ 

he  exception  of  the  book  above  referred  lo,  writtLn 
by  John  Foreman;  and  the  experience  of  thousands  of 
Americans  who  have  landed  here  this  year,  most  of  them 
„n<i..r  rnnditions  little  calculated  to  endear  one  to 


has  been  given  of  the  Philippines,  which  it  will  take  some 

time  to  correct-  Th  temperature  from  July  to 

First  as  to  the  cl  mate  ^ ^ 10o,  day  or  night. 
September  did  not  y d once  or  twice  as  high  as 
Mv  own  ihermomemt  reg  t except  possibly  in  camp 
88°,  but  nover  lo'ver  ™ _8l()Iing  at  night,  when  I was 
during  nue  of  the  “™  For  two  or  three  weeks  Be 

unable  lo  see  the  mereu  y.  iudcscvibahly  bad,  wilh 

‘f^uenVrit  ralnTorms  and  a long  and  heavy  mou- 

"St  it  must  to 

in  a swampy  tract  of  to^a^  ^ elsewliere  The 

hud  weathet  .than  we  o(  whom  liave  spent  from 

Englishmen  in  business  J'  Ulat  it  ia  the  most  de- 

twenty  to  tliirty  yeara  ’«re,  therel9an  endurable  hot 

lightful  climate  imagm  i^  ^ re8t  o{  Uie  ,year  ,8  „gvee. 

spell  in  the  sPr  ! ?'d  irjng  the  autumn  and  winter,  when 
able,  particularly  during  few  dpgrfes  lower  than  it  is 
the  average  tern  pel rat  ^ ,Ilvi|.oraling.  As  for  Hie 

now,  and  the  air  iwen  iouB  ,eptilcs  we  heard  so 

pests  of  insect  life  and  me  country,  have  slept  in 

much  about,  I have  heel  fing1ea  with  various  classes 
all  sorts  of  places,  a"“  “a  ®ffereJanv  inconvenience  more 
„f  people,  hut  haven'  “uiloca  .which  are  not  particular- 

annoying  than  that  of  r nalivc3are  exceedingly  clean 

ly  active  or  aggiessivm  m.lvVelB  of  neatness.  Tlie) 

and  their  inns  *re  g«ne^J  “ learn,  quick  to  acquire 

are  intelligent  bright,  reany  , ellectuftl  development 

mechanical  skill,  and  cupau  of  educatuin  among 

up  Lo  a certain  point.  1 less  than  eighty -six 

them  is.l  smassmed.veryhigh,  n^  ^ ^ rite. 

per  cent,  of  the  pt  I d j,ut  in  my  brief  but  com- 

This  figure  seems  exagge  1 ; 1|ive  not  yet  lmd 

paratively  varied  oauld  not  write.  1 hey  are 

dealings  willi  any  «»  1 « ' 1 , conte.ited;  the  women  are 
diligent,  frugal,  and  »PR“,e' & A tliey  ti,Ue  great  care  of 
treated  w ith  great  digiVity  and  self-respect, 

their  children  and , ave  a cut  »eM_  which  are  rather 
particularly  obseivable  . 'ooiie  i,y  iuatmet  and  tra- 
Fmpressive.  ^edingly ' and  if  they 

dition,  it  is  a they  are  loyal  and 

are  treated  with  justice  I d,ffl(.uU  to  Wi  however  that 
reliable  servants.  11 “ a disposition  capable  of  unj 

their  amiable  man ners  co v er  a P 8Cratch  a native  you 

treachery  or  cruehy  and  that  ,,  aIld  aU  .heir 

will  find  a pure  M . day.  J of  ,tie  population,  not 

leaders  are  from  the  . 0f  ti,e  insurrection  being  of 

one  among  the  active  i(.ty  which  calls  itself,  and 

that  stratum  of  Philipp1'  c J tw0  or  lhree  hundred 

with  reason,  cultivated.  !>«■«'  h pro(tssi„ns  wlio 

men  prominent  in  business  i nd  j ^,,1 P,v„„  have  trav- 
lmve  received  iiiiiversity  u ^ o;ie  of  ,|K,SG  men  has 
elled  and  know  the  *, tUe  "evoluiion,  nlihougli  they 
given  any  mporta it .aid to toe  ^ ^ fo,.  its  chief  pur- 

all  sympathize  with  the  Now  that  it  is  c<>m- 

pose5 freedom  from  Spanish  misrule^  ^ ^ , foot 
paratively  certain  that  bp>  f.,st  t(,  the  front,  and 

hold  here,  0ie«  dare,  that  they  are  in  favor  o fan 

declare,  as  openly  as  th  y t|,e y are  positive  the  r 

American  Pi'"w  ™ Xm,,in,i,  The  mass  of  die 

lo^giiat^th^country  unti/the  decision  of  the  Palis  Com- 
m1?£  seldom  that  a 

suggests  in  such  a stimulating  g j^^i  al|d  spec- 
vehopmeni,  f»lllS*n<*“arferiimy  of  the  soil  and  the 
illative  mind.  The  g ^ t|,e  veeetution  give  t 

extraordinary  luxuriousness  or  ^ whTch  , have  never 
landscape  a wea  h of  ™r’to  ^ Rgpect  of  tl,e  couni  y 
before  seen  equalled.  Hi  g looks  closely  enough  he 
is  by  no  means  tropical.  I hvown  native  huts, 

will  discover  among  the  feathery  bamboo .or  a 

and  here  and  there  will  to  JJ  y nliiL.s'  around  Manila 

broad  leaved  plantain  ; but  for  # vftlley  son.ewl.e  e 

the  landscape  resembles  tl  mountains  winch  d° 

"not^^atove  tto  ««* 

north  'of 

grmU^piiinuvtions^of'bauann^  Stiltourtto^anri  i^is 

wonderful  mhacco  country  "owa^^,,^  r,a«s  Tb 

l^ie  duot'is^rougto^o^laaHa  by  sAesJYeJBA^Jwreat  toiactx 
^iseiumdtoover  n »!?, 1 *5 

vvlley  in  tlie  northeastern  p ^ niucli  faeditat 

b-fi’JsrsA-srJ 

nnhle  It  is  surrminded  for  two  ' conventional  vo 

SZapt^'oS^aks  as  grand  in  line  as  ^ 

WThere  is  a highly  fertile  re^ira  ^"Tarions  »ui 

overlooked,  and  the  hold  s urom  jn  ,he  die 

mountains  vanishing  north  a n - ndB  would  to 
Under  a proper  Roye..,ment  «Be«eja  oftliecomn» 

most  charming  region  oUhetr  \ ^ n(it  .peak,  h^ 
development  of  the  arc  1 fe  any  o f . 

it  has  been  often  discussed.  , . ,,niv  of  opening8 

are  Seat  possibilities  here  and  plenty  0 I y and 

inveSen?  of  capital  and  .he  exere'se  ^ , 

ernrise.  More  encouraging  opis  j,,,  8ysl 

Z?"ew  exist  in 


possessions  from  the  influences  ^ the  ground 
the  colonies  of  other  - ’ * « „ seed.  „ ,,„,i 


igitized  by  (jOO^lC 
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The  football  schedule  for  1899  will  probably  not 
include  a Harvard-Princeton  game,  and  it  probably  will 
include  one  between  Harvard  and  Uuiv.  of  Penn.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  in  the  ligliL  of  some  of  the  experiences 
and  revelations  of  this  year,  the  arrangement  for  next 
year  is  eminently  fair.  Univ.  of  Penn,  played  a sportsman- 
like game  from  first  to  last,  through  a season  replete  with 
trials  of  more  than  usual  vexaliousness.  The  attitude  of 
her  coach,  her  graduate  advisers,  and  her  players  in  the 
faee  of  a defeat,  which  she  suspected  might  bear  signifi- 
cantly on  her  future  football  relationship,  was  incompar- 
able and  manly. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  conduct,  during  the  Yale-Prince- 
ton  game  at  Princeton,  of  some  of  Princeton’s  coaches 
and  old  players,  who  swarmed  unbidden  and  forbidden 
upon  the  side-lines,  jarred  most  unpleasantly  upon  the 
nerves  of  the  assembled  sportsmen,  among  whom  many 
were  Harvard  men.  It  is  true  the  offenders  were  only  a 
few,  but  they  were  adequate  in  numbers  and  sufficient 
in  misbehavior  to  create  prejudice.  The  sportsmanship 
of  Princeton's  alumni  advisers  is  patent  and  unques- 
tioned. but  some  means  of  controlling  over-zealous  coaches 
and  hot  headed  “ old-player  ” spectators  must  be  devised, 
not  only  at  football  but  at  baseball  games,  else  Prince- 
ton will  lose  her  rank  in  the  estimation  of  sportsmen. 

I have  no  doubt  whatever  that  had  Princeton  equalled 
at  Princeton  the  sportsmanly  bearing  exhibited  by  Univ. 
of  Penn,  at  Cambridge,  a Harvard-Princeton  game  would 
be  on  the  ’99  list  of  fixtures.  All  sportsmen,  irrespective 
of  university  affiliations,  will  endorse  Harvard’s  reasons 
for  her  choice,  and  commend  the  healthful  spirit  of  sport 
for  sport's  sake  which  her  action  suggests.  “ ....  if  you 
win  or  if  you  lose  ....  be  each,  pray  God,  a gentleman.” 


Inter  collegiate  politicians  are  waxing  mysterious, 
and,  according  to  the  prophets,  the  boating  season  of  99 
promises  a literal  labyrinth  of  agreements  and  stipula- 
tions and  racing.  Recently  the  sporting  columns  of  the 
daily  newspapers  have  quite  bristled  with  alleged  ulti- 
matums” from  Cornell,  and  threats  of  all  manner  of  dire 
happenings  in  the  event  of  somebody  not  doing  something 
upon  which  somebody  else  insists.  The  undergraduate 
correspondents  must  have  their  fling — sometimes  abetted 
by  heavier- wilted  though  less  courageous  elders— and  no 
doubt  it  all  lends  the  interest  of  controversial  excitement  to 
a season  largely  given  over  to  holiday  feeding  and  mental 


lassitude.  . . . . . 

Sportsmen  need  not  despair.  There  is  at  least  occa- 
sion for  encouragement  in  the  confident,  not  to  say  pre- 
scient, assurance  of  the  politicians  that  Harvard,  Yale, 
Cornell,  Univ.  of  Penn.,  and  Columbia  will  probably  put 
crews  on  the  water  next  year,  as  usual  Even  at  this  mo- 
ment, indeed,  preparations  for  the  boating  season  are 
going  forward,  with  obvious  indifference  to  the  mental 
anguish  and  unwonted  activity  the  politicians  are t en  u - 
ing  in  the  collaboration  of  ultimatums  and  schedules 
pleasiug  to  their  friends. 


While  tiie  politicians  are  chattering  and  scrib- 
blin"-  meantime  let  us  have  a look  at  the  situation  from  a 
mlrf’SleresIed  and  perhaps  less  violent  v.ew^poinL 
Harvard  and  Yale  will  have  ^e.r  eighl-oared  varsity 
boat-race — that  is  a surety,  and  will  be  always.  H Mr 
ill-advised  and  over-enthusiastic  friends  do  not  wreck  Mr 
1"  , Harvard  and  Yale  would  not  be  adverse  to  admit- 
tine  Cornell  to  ibeir  race.  Not  that  a championship  is  in- 
voTv^?  bin  a Cornered  race  is  no.  too  cum i ersome  to 

another  matter.  think,  and  certainly  so 

, fts  as  s =.!£{&  •»;  sf,;s 

the  charm  of  Heuley-let  us  preserve  it. 


Apart  from  sentiment,  the  Thames  is  more  satisfac- 
tory than  the  Hudson  to  practise  and  to  race  on,  despite  its 
single  bend,  which  really  amounts  to  nothing,  and  the  cli- 
mate of  New  London  and  environs  is  better  to  train  on  than 
that  obtaining  at  Poughkeepsie  in  June.  The  Hudson 
course  is  undoubtedly  better  for  the  spectators,  but  not  for 
university  men  or  the  crews.  All  the  reminiscent  and  clas- 
sic university  atmosphere  is  dissolved  at  Poughkeepsie,  as 
it  is  at  Saratoga,  and  instead  we  have  simply  an  important 
boating  event,  which  attracts  special  trains  and  countless 
hundreds  of  spectators,  that  overflow  all  vantage-points 
during  the  race  and  immediately  after  melt  away — crews, 
coaches,  old  oars,  college  men,  and  spectators  generally — 
leaving  naught  of  their  personality  and  interests  stamped 
upon  the  surroundings. 


The  disposition  of  Cornell  in  the  boat-racing  of  next 
year  depends,  in  my  judgment,  to  a very  considerable  ex- 
tent on  her  conception  of  her  real  interest  and  purpose, 
and,  in  recognition  of  the  existing  situation,  a conserva- 
tive expression  of  her  desires.  Cornell  may  elect  to  row 
Univ.  of  Penn,  and  Columbia  at  Poughkeepsie,  or  even 
at  Saratoga,  and  utter  no  wish  to  enter  the  Harvard-Yale 
race  at  New  London;  or  she  may  put  one  crew  on  the 
Hudson  and  another  on  the  Thames;  or  she  may  take 
Univ.  of  Penn,  and  Columbia  over  to  the  Thames,  and 
thus  in  two  three-cornered  races  give  the  New  London 
week  additional  air  of  inter-collegiate  racing. 

Cornell  will  very  properly  not  again  attempt  two  races 
in  the  one  season  with  the  same  crew.  In  refusing  to 
entertain  such  an  idea  all  fair-minded  men  will  uphold 
her.  If  she  looks  well  into  her  future  position  in  Ameri- 
can boating,  she  will  also  not  lower  her  standard  of 
effort  and  endurance  by  reducing  the  ’varsity  race  from 
four  to  three  miles.  Nor  is  she  likely,  as  her  talkative 
friends  insist  she  will,  to  issue  demands  on  Harvard  and 
Yale  witli  relatiou  to  five-cornered  t>oat- races,  or  to  make 
rowing  arrangements  dependent  upon  agreements  in  other 
sports.  The  only  questions  open  to  discussion  are  two: 
first,  whether  Cornell  believes  she  can,  out  of  her  abun- 
dant material,  maintain  two  ’varsity  crews;  second,  if  not, 
whether  her  interests  and  desires  will  be  liest  served  by 
entering  the  one  crew  against  Harvard  and  Yale,  or 
against  Univ.  of  Penn,  and  Columbia. 

Those  are  the  only  questions  undecided,  and  their  set- 
tlement rests  entirely  with  Cornell. 


Discussion  of  All- America  eleven , continued  from  last  week. 

It  is  tretty  hard  lines  on  Corwin  and  Dudley  and 
Durston  that  the  combination  of  desperately  hard  luck, 
iurts  that  healed  slowly,  and  uncertain  management 
diould  have  so  completely  shut  them  out  of  prominence 
n the  season’s  summary.  The  football  possibilities  of 
Jiese  three  are  as  brilliant  as  those  of  any  lmlf-backs  in 
die  country.  , . ... 

The  handling  of  the  Yale  team  this  year  was  entire  y 
in  keeping  with  the  semi-professional  spirit  that  brought 
the  men  together  for  a considerable  preliminary  training 
season.  The  continuous  work  knocked  the  men  to  P>ece9, 
iust  as  it  used  to  do  Univ.  of  Penn.’s,  and  the  spirit  of 
nort  for  its  own  sake  fell  before  the  urgent  demands  of 
i management  that  cared  so  little  for  the  splendid  tradi- 
tions of  Yale  as  to  lower  the  lone  of  her  sport  and  of  her 
men  by  paying  them  board  for  an  extra  training  season. 

The  spirit  of  the  preliminary  training  season  is  con- 
temptible; it  is  an  attempt  to  get  the  better  of  your  oppo- 
nent by  taking  unusual  practice— by  practising  in  vaca- 
tion-time  for  contests  that  are  to  conie  clunnr  term-timc. 

It  is  not  the  ramie  of  sportsmen.  Tlmt  Y ale  fell  a vie 
tim  this  rear  to  its  blandishments  is  indication  of  how 
far  the  new  regime  at  New  Haven  lias  departed  from  the 
old  and  commendable  and  sportsmanly  traditions  of  Yale. 


If  full-backs  eligible  to  the  All -America  team, 
mevn  and  Reid  unquestionably  excel  all  the  otlieis  in 
. requirements  of  the  position,  although  there  are  aev- 
I good  ones  West  in  O’Den,  Caley,  and  Sinker,  and 
st  great  possibilities,  I should  say.  in  (Jutland.  Reid  is 
tronger  line-bucker  than  Romeyn  and  it  is  said  he  13 
o a punter  of  distinct  ability ; but  because  of  the  YVest- 
inter’s  unquestioned  strength  111  punting.  Ins  occasional 
.ring  on  goals,  and  also  his  strong  running  game,  I con- 
<*r  him  to  be  the  man  required. 

Neither  is  there  slightest  hesitancy  in  picking  Dibblee 


for  the  captain  of  the  All-America  team  and  for  one  of  its 
backs.  His  quality  of  play  since  first  he  went  to  Har- 
vard has  been  always  of  high  class.  He  is  one  of  the 
strongest  men  carrying  a ball  through  a broken  field  that 
the  game  has  developed, and, as  a captain. ends  his  football 
career  as  one  of  the  most  competent  and  painstaking  Har- 
vard ever  had.  For  the  other  half-back  no  man,  in  my 
judgment,  is  so  fitted  to  stand  alongside  Dibblee  as 
McBride.  This  is  my  deliberate  judgment  in  the  face  of 
a majority  probably  disagreeing  with  me.  McBride’s 
standard  of  play  is  established  too  firmly  to  permit  of  him 
being  overlooked  because  of  a physical  hurt  that  would 
have  laid  most  men  off  altogether.  And  a man  who  can 
play,  with  a ruptured  knee  ligament,  as  hard  and  as  well 
as  did  McBride  is  the  mau  I want  on  my  national  team 
when  he  is  fit  and  well,  lie  has  been  really  incapacitated 
all  season,  playing  when  he  should  have  been  on  the  side- 
lines, and  his  work,  therefore.was  far  below  bis  form.  A 
short  rest  would  speedily  put  him  in  shape.  His  great 
strength  on  the  defensive,  his  fierce  line  - buckiuj*  and 
his  punting  make  him  (despite  his  usual  position  being  at 
full),  next  to  Dibblee,  the  strongest  half-back  in  college 
football. 

There  are  several  strong  half-backs,  and  the 
West  puts  forth  three  candidates  for  honors  in  Widman 
and  McLean  of  Michigan,  and  Henry  of  Chicago.  In  the 
East,  those  whose  w’ork  was  most  noticeable  were,  besides 
the  men  already  named,  Warren  (Harvard),  Waldron  and 
Humphreys  (West  Point).  Richardson  (Brown),  Cayou 
and  Metoxen  (Carlisle),  Beardsley  (Princeion),  C.  Young 
(Cornell).  Of  these  Warren  is  quite  the  first,  with  Rich- 
ardson second,  and  the  West  Point  pair  following;  Wid- 
man comes  next.  Outland  of  Univ.  of  Penn.,  whom  I 
should  play  at  half  rather  than  full  back,  is  a stronger 
and  more  certain  ground- gainer  than  any  of  these 
save  Warren,  and  there  is  not  much  to  choose  between 
them  on  that  score.  On  end- running  Outland  is  the  most 
brilliant  of  the  lot.  I prefer  a more  certain  man  on  hand- 
ling kicks,  and  therefore  choose  Warren  as  substitute  back. 
Reid  1 should  put  in  the  other  substitute  half-back  place, 
instead  of  at  full-back,  where  O’Dea  appears  to  be  the 
strongest  substitute  available.  Not  only  because  of  that 
goal  from  mid-field,  for  a single  great  plav  amounts  to 
little  in  sizing  up  a candidate  for  national  honors,  else 
might  Outland  have  a place  for  his  clever  running  against 
Cornell,  and  Burnett  for  his  long  goal  against  Univ.  of 
Penn — but  on  general  play  during  the  season.  Kafer 
(Princeton)  showed  possibilities;  with  proper  time  for 
practice,  lie  would.  1 fancy,  be  one  of  Princeton’s  best 
backs;  he  is  a hard  player,  and  safe. 

There  can  be  no  question  of  Daly’s  right  to  the 
quarter -back  position  on  the  All -America  eleven;  his 
generalship,  tackling,  catching,  running  back  kicks,  and 
punting  raise  him  above  any  other  possible  candidate. 
Kromer  is  second  choice,  and  a stronger  player  in  the 
position  is  rarely  seen;  he  passes  the  ball  quickly  and 
safely,  handles  kicks  well,  runs  strongly,  and  tackles 
hard.  There  would  be  no  need  of  alarm  were  he  to  re- 
place Daly  in  a hypothetical  game  in  which  the  All  Amer- 
ica  team  w&s  engaged. 

De  Saulles  was  another  of  Yale’s  unfortunates  whom 
injury  kept  from  playing  even  within  hailing  distance 
of  his  established  form,  but  even  at  the  best  this  clever 
quarter  has  shown  he  must,  unless  revealing  further  de- 
velopment, have  taken  third  place  on  the  season’s  rank- 
ing. Daly  quite  surpassed  him  in  punting,  catching,  and 
in  the  possibilities  of  his  position,  and  Kromer,  though 
perhaps  not  so  clever  in  handling  the  ball,  was  equally  so 
in  running  in  on  punts,  more  so  in  kicking,  and  a stronger, 
harder  runner  to  stop. 

Certainly  Ely,  TnF.  plucky  chap,  deserves  high  credit 
for  his  work,  not  only  under  the  circumstances,  but  because 
of  its  real  excellence.  To  a lesser  degree  he  had  the  Yale 
tendency  to  fumble;  but  his  handling  of  the  ball  was  very 
good,  his  defensive  work  clever  and  strong,  and  his  two 
runs  with  the  ball  asbrilliant  as  any  seen  tins  year.  That 
one  of  them  was  done  with  a splintered  rib  indicates,  m 
a measure,  the  spirit  and  nerve  of  this  young  man.  Had 
Ely  been  put  in  at  ihe  very  beginning  of  the  Princeton 
game  it  is  my  belief  Yale  would  have  won.  A great 
deal  of  the  fumbling  was  due  to  the  unsteadiness  which 
De  Saulles’s  poor  work,  incident  to  a crippled  condition. 


B.  It.  DIBBLEE, 
Harvard,  Captain  uuil  Halt-back. 


. . West  rouu,  c uii-uuc*.. 

Harvard,  Quarter-back. 

the  STAR  GUARD  AND  THE  BACK  F.ELD  OF  THE  ’98  ALL-AMERICA  TEAM. 
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bacK  nc  ■,  me  w 
ability  least  of  all  things-  ln  tke  position  of 

Haughton  is  a Aral  JJlf  „f  those  chosen ; but 

tackle,  though  not  so  good  aa  e ther  of  t Uu,e  TaiUe, 

whilebotlf  Chamberfin^and  HUlebrand  are  strong  ground- 
**taSi  actual  playing .of 

bettcrthan  Donald  (HarvardlorFyl  0f  these 

nothing  but  aupertpr  coachittg  topnt  any  ^ ^ {&r 

SS  at  ti  lit  y is °c< > n cent ed the  W^-Poutter  has  no 
of  the  stars  of  American  foot- 

*"  And  speaking  of  " 
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Pieree’^ueerud  through  them  all  without  a clash,  and  w.lh 
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named!  ami  in  ground  gaining  perhaps  leads  them  all, 


O’Dea  (Wisconsin)*  full-back. 

Caley  (Michigan) and  Stator  (Chicago ),h Mm** 

Kennedy  (Chicago),  quarter-hack. 

Cunningham  (Michigan),  centre. 

*~£?SS:£HH£^ 

SLBSTITCTKS. 

IN  Til  R LIN*. 

McLain  (Illiitnis),  Wabl,  (Chicago),  Anttaaon  (Wisconsin), 
name  or  tu*  hh*- 

Kjan  (Northwestern),  McLean  (Michigan),  Wldman  (Michigan). 

•eaders  will  remember  that  in  choosing  th 
amc  standard  of  eligibility,  ethics,  sportsnmn- 
ship'eln.,  is  required  as  obtains  in  the  choice  of  tlie  All 
America  team. 

The  1S9S  schedule  of  football  pames  among  the 
! .,:,  „ .1...  Middle  West  happened  to  he  so  ar 

■I.  t ",  „ r'l.ii-iiirn  on  ThanksKiving  day, 
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Marshall  Field,  the  Rrl>"“ds  “',ve  days  earlier,  area 

Chicago  Wisconsin  game  twei 

equal  number  of  spectato  s.  ^ ^ j/ivmri  t'« 1 - 



'KVm«r£.u'»t»nd.  next  to  those  already  ^i^lSen  ™eve«  eaiSed'uie  title  tolirst  honors  |J  50. 

ml  in  gaining  perhaps  leads  them  ail,  Muln  an  s OtBUIMlttl,  OBCUt  Mi»  »»«  GM  W’ 

0„  snow-shoes  TO  THE  BARREN  GROUNDS,’ "-Bj  Caspar  Wbltney.— Prolusely  Illustrated. 
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mL  Well-Informed  travelers 

going  to  _ 

ALIFDBHUf 

* who  appreciate  the  best  of  • 
everything,  always  travel  by  * 

Overland  Limited 

Because  theequlpment.  con- 
sisting of  modern  double 
Drawing-Room  Sleeping 
Cars.  Buffet- Smoking  ana 
Library  Cars  with  Barber, 
Dining  Cars  In  which  meals 
are  served  a la  carte,  and 
Tourist  Sleeping  Cars,  pro- 
vides every  comfort  for  all 
classes  of  passengers.  Train 
leaves  Chicago  at  6.30  p.  m. 

VERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR: 

ALL  AOeNT8  8ELL  TIOKET8  VIA  THE 

hicago&North-Western  Ry, 

PRINCIPAL  AGENCIES: 

4A1  MtOADWAY NEW  YOltR, 

BAN  W \MIIM.  I ON  s i'.  IMlsTOSL 
918  CLARK  HT <1(14  A UU. 


Ulakemorc 
Whiskey 


7 years 
Old. 


NOTHINO  BETTKR 
MADE  OR  SOLD. 

Matured  In  wood  and 
bottled  in  bond  under  Gov- 
ernmental Supervision. 

If  your  dealer  hasn’t 
It.  send  us  TWELVE 
DOLLARS,  and  we  will 
have  sent  to  your  address 
by  express  prepaid  a sample 
case  containing  TWELVE 
BOTTLES. 

Freiberg  S Workum, 

Cincinnati,  0. 
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)URS  TO  COMMAND! 


long  or  short 


barrel*  j 

Writ f for  descriptive  catalogue,  ] 

SMITH  & WESSON,  j 

16SlockbriJ,eNl.,SpH»|rll«M.'I»«*-i 


It  is  the  Intensity 


Activity, 

the  concentra- 
tion of  mind 
and  body  to  a 
given  purpose 
in  American 
business  life 
that  brings 
about  the  wear, 
the  tear,  and 
waste  of  ner- 

Such  business 
. TRADE  MARK ^ men  prosper, 

ana  in  leisure  moments  need  a pure,  tonlcal 
stimulant,  which  physicians  recommend.  Such 
men,  while  needing  it.  need  only  what  is  good, 
pure,  and  healthful.  They  will  have  it,  and  that 
only.  This  demand* opened  a wide  field  for  the 
production  of  the  best,  and  the  product  is 

HUNTER 

BALTIMORE  RYE, 

Known  as 

The  American  Gentleman’s  Whiskey. 

It  is  pure,  ten  years  old,  of  rich,  mellow  flavor. 


Manhattan. 
Martini,  Whiskey, 
Holland  Gin,  Tom  Gin, 
Vermouth,  And  York. 

| ACocktail  Must  Be 
ColdTo  Be  GoodjTo 
Serve  In  Perfect 
Condition,  Pour 
Over  Cracked  Ice, 
(Not  Shaven)  Stir 
And  Strain  Off. 


j Transparentas  crystal.  The  perfect  i 
'cleansing  properties  and  absolute  | 
r purity,  as  well  as  the  refined  and  deli- 
) cate  perfume  of  this  toilet  soap,  have  ' 
placed  it  at  the  apex  of  all. 

BOLD  UNIVKR8AU.Y.  SAMPLE  CAKE  15  CESTT8. 

MULHENS  Sc  KROPFF.  U.  S.  AGENTS.  NEW  Y 


ISO  SIMPLE  A CHILD  CAN  USE  THEM. 
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All  Cameras  Sold  under  a Positive  Guarantee 

send  Se.  a tan,  p SON  ART  PHOTO  CO. 
for  Catalogue.  92  Aqueduct  St.,  Rochester,  N.Y.  I 


The  Ideal  Sight  Restorer. 

A MOST  VALUABLE  AND 

SUITABLE  PRESENT.  THE 

INESTIMABLE  BLESSING 
OF  SIGHT.  AVOID  SPEC- 
TACLES, HEADACHE  AND 
SURGICAL  OPERATION. 

READ  ILLUSTRATED 
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THE  IDEAL  COMPANY. 
239  BROADWAY.  N.  Y. 
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Scientific  American 

is  a journal  of  entertainment  and  instruction  to 
old  and  young  alike.  It  is  an  acknowledged 
source  of  reliable  information,  and  is  universally 
recognized  as  the 

Standard  Authority 

on  scientific  subjects.  It  is  splendidly  illustrated, 
and  contains  more  solid  and  reliable  information 
than  con  be  found  in  any  other  publication. 

The  So kntikic  Amekican  covers  a wide  field, 
embracing  among  other  subjects: 

Mechanics  Electricity 

Engineering  The  Navy 

Physics  Astronomy 

Magic  Arts  Natural  History  and 

Miscellaneous  Scientific  Subjects 

Subscriptions,  $3  a year:  $1  for  four  months’ 
Sample  copy  free  to  readers  of  Harper’s  Weekly. 

MUNN  & CO.,  Publishers, 

361  Broadway,  New  York. 


Grey, and  the  Remedy.  By  ProF.HA  RLEY  PACKER. 

A.  N.  LONG  & CO..  1013  Arch  St.,  Phila.,  Pa. 
“Every  one  should  readthis  little  book. "—A thru  a tint . 
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WASHINGTON. 

Holiday  Tour- via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

December  27  is  the  date  selected  for  the  Per- 
sonally Conducted  Holiday  Tour  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad  to  Washington.  This  tour  will 
cover  a period  of  three  days,  affording  ample 
time  to  visit  all  the  principal  points  of  interest  at 
the  National  Capital,  including  the  Congressional 
Library  and  the  new  Corcoran  Art  Gallery. 
Round-trip  rate,  covering  all  necessary  expenses 
for  the  entire  time  absent,  transportation,  hotel 
accommodations,  guides,  etc.,  $14.50  from  New 
York,  $13.50  from  Trenton,  and  $1 1.50  from  Phil- 
adelphia. Proportionate  rates  from  other  points. 

Special  Teachers’  Tour. 

A special  teachers’  tour,  identical  with  the 
above,  will  be  run  on  the  same  date.  Tickets 
for  this  tour,  covering  all  necessary  expenses,  in- 
cluding accommodations  at  the  National  Hotel, 
WillarJs  Hotel,  or  the  Hotel  Regent,  $2.00  less 
than  rates  quoted  above.  Side  trip  to  Mount 
Vernon  and  admission  to  the  grounds,  fifty  cents 
additional.  Side  trip  to  Old  Point  Comfort,  re- 
turning via  the  Cape  Charles  Route  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  $4.00  additional. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York;  or  address  Geo.  YV.  Boyd,  Assistant 
General  Passenger  Agent,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


OLII  POINT  COilI  POUT. 


Six-Day  Tour  via  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 

The  first  of  the  present  series  of  personally 
conducted  tours  to  Old  Point  Comfort  via  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  leave  New  York  and 
Philadelphia  on  Tuesday,  December  27. 

Tickets,  including  luncheon  on  going  trip  and 
one  and  three-fourths  days’  board  at  Old  Point 
Comfort,  and  good  to  return  direct  by  regular 
trains  within  six  days,  will  be  sold  at  rate  of 
$15.00  from  New  York;  $13.50  from  Trenton; 
$12.50  from  Philadelphia,  and  proportionate 
rates  from  other  points. 

For  itineraries  and  full  information  apply  to 
Ticket  Agents;  Tourist  Agent,  1196  Broadway, 
New  York;  789  Broad  Street,  Newark,  N.  J.; 
or  Geo.  W.  Boyd,  Assistant  General  Passenger 
Agent,  Broad  Street  Station,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  WORKS  OF  WILLIAM  BLACK 

1 1 , caused  a renewed  revival  of  interest  in  the  life  and  work  of  this  author  of  s ‘ unique 

THE  death  of  William  Black,  the  HOrollst,  fpom  entirely  new  point  of  view,  and  was  the  first  to  attract  decided  attention  to  the 
/ genius  and  power.  He  saw  co  is  ' beauty  and  power  in  description  of  Scottish  scenes  he  is  without  an  equal, 

great  natural  beauty  of  the  Highland  landscap  , 


WILD  EELIN; 


HIS  LATEST  BOOK 

Her  Escapades,  Adventures,  and  Bitter  Sorrows.  A 


Novel.  Illustrated  by  T.  de  Thulstrup.  Post  8vo, 


i tdd ipv  rniTION  27  vols.,  iamo,  Cloth,  where  not  otherwise  specified,  $i  as  per  volume. 
ILLUSTRATED  LIBRARY  EDIT1UNComplete  set,  $?i  so  ; Half  Calf,  $6o  oo. 


BRFSEIS.  Illustrated,  ti  75-  . 

HIGHLAND  COUSINS.  Illustrated.  Si  75- 
THE  HANDSOME  HUMES.  Illustrated.  fi  5 • 

^0ELSf?NK'l''^rHALL0WE'EN  WRAITH. 

NANCIEBEL : A Tale  of  Stratford. 

A DAUGHTER  OF  HETH. 

A PRINCESS  OF  THU^’  ,rr,nILL v 
GREEN  PASTURES  AND  PICCADILLY. 

IN  SILK  ATTIRE. 

NEW  EDITION. 


JUDITH  SHAKESPEARE.  Illustrated. 

KILMENY. 

MACLEOD  OF  DARE.  Illustrated. 

SABINA  ZEMBRA. 

THESTRA^NGE^bvENTURES  OF  A PHAETON. 

SHANDON  BELLS.  Illustrated. 

SUNRISE.  A Story  of  These  Times. 

THAT  BEAUTIFUL  WRETCH.  Illustrated. 

THREE  FEATHERS. 

REVISED  BY  the  AUTHOR.  Post  8vo,  Cloth,  8o  cents  each. 


WHITE  HEATHER. 

WHITE  WINGS.  Illustrated. 

YOLANDE.  Illustrated 

STAND  FAST,  CRAIG-ROYSTON  I Illustrated. 

IN  FAR  LOCHABER. 

PRINCE  FORTUNATUS.  Illustrated. 

THE  STRANGE  ADVENTURES  OF  A HOUSE- 
BOAT. Illustrated. 

DONALD  ROSS  OF  HEIMRA. 
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house-boat. 
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A DAY'S  STALKING. 
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are  thousands  of  them  who  believe  that  while  ex-  Th«re  18  nothing  to  be  gained  by  shutting  our  eves 

pansion  will  do  us  great  harm,  and  will  tax  our  LIKE  THE  COLONIES  OF  AUSTRALASIA  f°  an<i  less  than  nothing  to  be  accomplished 


1 hilippines  are  greedy  promise  - breakers.  There 
are  thousands  of  them  who  believe  that  while  ex- 


.i  ♦ . , " " A,,ey  noia  inem ? In  one  form  or  another  this  i.  L.,  , T V,  VYMI  LOSeL  ourselves  to  the 

tlm  Unite, 1 Suites  troops  and'sh",’,s  arr  wiUulrHw.f  ”'a/ ^ ^d®d  that  nonc  could  "‘O™  signiHcant.  THE  EDUCATIONAL  CAREER. 

They  believe,  too,  that  the  rule  of  Spain  there,  as  secure  freedom “okI 'inde^'.'Klen.rfor'the  neoDkof  T“E  presidfnc>’  of  YaIe  University  recently  be- 
lli Culw,  has  barbarous,  and  that  the  natives  Cuba  from  the  foreign  control  of  Smin'  wA.  came  vacant  through  the  resignation  of  Dr.DwiGHT. 

are  not  lit  to  govern  themselves.  There  are  Chris-  ended  it  by  taking  unon  our  n«„  «l  'in  o lh*  ‘)'le*ll°"  of  t,le  succession  is  attracting  gen- 
tian people,  also,  who  believe  that  the  rule  of  the  burden of  LmeZie ^greater  tlZ  r,fha  Ih7b“‘e  e™11attention;  not  '>nly  among  the  great  number 
United  States  will  aid  in  the  civilization  and  Chris-  sand  miles  from  iiufi,™  „.  ,i  , ’ V*  l!°u'  of  alumni  and  friends  of  the  institution,  but  also 

tianizatiou  of  the  idolatrous  savages  of  tire  island,  “ what  we  are  going  m do  wiSi  it"^?,  T Wit  ! tl,e^>’eral  Public.  It  is  widely  felt  to  be  a 

These  people  refuse  to  d i™  if, . L^T",  S'"  ? 'r  rn"r!°-‘ — a~ * 

2r:xst£iir;"“,;T'",“irsLv: 

tetfSas?; srssiitsr 


and ’m7“hrvaT  h "iko«‘‘|  ' ^ ‘ 1 mr  *"  given  tier  Australian  colonies,  and  let  this  country  ministers,  and  clergymen  were  considered  the  best 

h S M n , r ] ,T‘  "laI  e Up"n.tlle  exercise  .no  more  control  over  the  Filipinos  in  persons  to  supervise  such  training.  Young  men 

nil  , n“  followed  after  railroad  trains,  their  exercise  of  self-government  than  Great  Brit-  often  start  out  in  life  with  an  ambition  to  fill  some 
-Ur.  BRYAN  would  iimv  tic  111  the  White  House,  am  does  over  the  people  of  Australia.  At  the  first  particular  position.  The  youth  who  aspired  to  a 
However  that  may  be,  most  of  the  people  who  are  glance  the  pn>jx>sal  is  an  attractive  one.  The  sue-  college  presidency  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
expressing  themselves  in  favor  of  expansion— we  cess  of  England's  great  colonizing  experiments  in  knew  that  he  must  be  ordained  to  the  ministry  be- 
natu  rally  bar  the  politicians,  who  are  talking  for  the  South  Pacific  is  admitted.  She  has  no  anxi-  fore  he  could  reach  it. 

their  own  ad  vantage— are  honest,  patriotic,  and  eties  about  their  present  management  or  future  The  old  tradition  no  longer  rules;  Harvard  and 
generous,  and  chief  among  them  are  men  and  wo-  prosperity,  nor  has  she  any  reason  to  doubt  their  Columbia  and  Cornell,  not  to  go  beyond  universi- 
men  of  the  purest  American  bhxxl,  from  that  old  strong  and  loyal  attachment  to  herself,  which  re-  ties  in  the  East,  have  presidents  who  never  acquired 
Nt*v  England  stock  which  supplied  the  incentive  suits,  among  other  things,  in  securing  her  the  the  right  to  prefix  the  title  of  “ Reverend  ” to  their 
and  the  excitement  for  the  abolition  movement,  lion’s  share  of  all  they  have  to  give  in  the  way  of  names.  Although  clergymen  constitute  a major- 
and  for  all  the  chivalric  causes  which  rank  among  trade  and  commerce.  If  such  a state  of  things  ity  of  the  Yale  corporation,  nobody  supposes  that 
the  “ fads”  of  a time,  to  develop  occasionally  into  could  only  be  brought  about  in  the  Philippines  it  they  will  insist  upon  having  a clergyman  as  Dr. 
a noble  forward  impulse,  by  reason  of  which  hu-  is  evident  that  a heavy  blow  would  have  been  Dwight’s  successor.  The  range  of  choice  has  been 
inanity  is  blessed.  It  is  now  as  it  was  at  the  struck  at  all  criticism  of  the  policy  of  expansion,  widened,  until  one  finds  lawyers  and  judges  men- 
breaking  out  of  the  war.  Notwithstanding  the  ig-  while  many  troublesome  questions  would  die  a tioned  as  possible  candidates, 
noble  means  by  which  the  passions  of  the  people  natural  death.  Nothing  could  be  more  desirable;  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  the  youth  who  has 


were  then  aroused,  those  passions  were  righteous,  it  is  the  more  vexatious  that  nothing  could  be  im-  a taste  for  the  educator’s  life  may  now  look  for- 
aml  the  people  who  were  swayed  by  them  conscien-  agined  more  utterly  impracticable  and  visionary.  ward  to  the  highest  place  in  this  field  without  the 
tiously  and  firmly  believed  tli at  they  were  engaged  To  control  the  Philippines  as  England  controls  necessity  of  becoming  a clergyman  on  the  way. 
in  the  holy  cause  of  humanity.  And  now  the  peo-  her  Australasian  colonies  means  to  leave  them  un-  Nor  is  it  reckoned  essential  that  a college  presi- 
ple  who  have  called  out  to  Mr.  McKinley  to  take  controlled.  This  is  done  safely  by  Great  Britain  dent  shall  be  a profound  student  or  a recognized 
the  Philippines,  until  he  hears  no  other  voice  in  the  because  the  people  of  Australasia  are  as  thoroughly  authority  in  some  department,  as  in  the  last  cen- 
land,  believe  most  sincerely  that  it  is  the  duty  of  English  as  the  people  of  England,  and,  in  fact,  rep-  tury  he  had  to  be  well  versed  in  theology.  Charles 


the  country  to  take  the  islands  in  order  to  save  the 
savages  from  the  brutality  of  Spain  and  from  their 
own  barbarism.  Let  us  repeat,  we  are  not  now 
speaking  of  the  politicians  and  of  those  who  see 
money  for  themselves  in  the  Philippines,  or  of 
those  who  are  looking  forward  to  the  building  up 
in  this  country  of  a military  empire,  and  who  wish 
us  to  take  our  place  side  by  side  with  the  back- 
ward-trending governments  of  Continental  Eu- 
rope, and,  with  them,  to  participate  in  the  par- 
tition of  China  and  the  looting  of  all  the  tropics, 
but  we  are  speaking  of  the  plain  American  citizen 
who  believes  in  his  country  and  his  government, 
who  thinks  sincerely  that  we  can  undertake  any 
task,  and  come  out  of  it  in  the  end  to  our  own  ad- 
vantage and  to  t lie  profit  of  all  with  whom  we 
come  in  contact:  who  has  faith  in  the  efficacy  of 
foreign  missions,  and  who  considers  himself  fully 
able  to  protect  himself  and  li is  fellows  from  any 
evil  that  may  come  to  him  or  his  country.  This 
man  we  res|x>ct  most  profoundly,  and  feel  a warm 
attachment  for,  even  when  we  differ  from  him 
radically,  as  we  do  on  this  subject  of  expansion, 
lie  is  tiie  man  who  is  entitled  to  the  credit  of 
American  progress,  for  he  has  developed  himself 
to  his  best  estate,  and  lias  flourished  under  institu- 
tions which  have  left  him  free  to  do  so.  He  is  the 
man  who  wears  our  uniform  in  both  the  regular 
and  the  volunteer  services,  and  does  his  duty  by  his 
country,  as  lie  is  willing  to  do  it  now  by  distant 
savages,  whose  very  presence  as  parts  of  the  United 
States  will,  we  fear,  greatly  endanger  his  well- 
being.  But  that,  in  the  end.  the  republic  will  ac- 
commodate itself  to  its  changed  conditions,  will 
overcome  the  difficulties  that  will  beset  it  at  the 
outset,  and  will  govern  its  distant  colonies  with- 
out surrendering  any  of  its  own  democratic  prin- 
ciples that  are  essential,  we  do  not  doubt,  and  have 
never  doubted.  The  experiment  will  be  costly,  and 
the  return  may  he  nothing.  We  will  probably  go 
through  much  suffering  from  the  militarism  that 
m list  he  established  a ml  from  the  wars  that  are  1 ikely 
to  fall  to  our  lot.  hut  in  the  end  we  shall  find  again 
the  pathway  on  which  we  were  moving  forward, 
and  we  shall  resume  the  old  route  at  the  point  at 
which  we  departed  from  it  when  expansion  and 


resent  the  best  and  most  capable  type  of  the  self- 
governing  Briton.  To-day  England  exercises  no 
control  over  the  taxation,  the  fiscal  policy,  or  the 
internal  affaire  and  legislation  of  Australia  any 
more  than  the  colonists  of  Australia  do  over  what 
is  done  in  England  in  those  respects.  She  defends 
the  commerce  of  Australia  with  her  fleets,  but  she 
does  not  land  a company  of  British  soldiers  in  its 
territories,  nor  has  she  even  nominally  the  small- 
est control  over  the  local  forces  embodied  in  each 
of  the  colonies  for  local  protection.  The  secret  of 
the  success  of  the  English  method  in  Australia  is 
that  she  has  been  dealing  with  her  own  people, 
men  who  inherited  her  language,  laws,  and  ideas. 

It  may  be  said  emphatically  that  there  is  notone 
point  of  resemblance  between  the  position  of  the 
Australian  colonists  and  the  mixed  population  of 
the  Philippines.  For  the  most  part  the  Filipinos 
are  simply  savages,  with  a tincture  of  superstition. 
Possibly  half  a million  out  of  seven  millions  and 
a half  of  the  inhabitants  have  more  or  less  idea  of 
civilization  as  we  understand  the  word,  but  that  is 
the  highest  praise  that  can  be  fairly  given  them. 
They  know  nothing  of  liberty  by  experience,  and,  if 
possible,  less  than  nothingof  self-government;  their 
leaders  are  generally  half-castes,  with  a very  full 
share  of  all  the  defects  that  so  commonly  cling  to 
the  race;  they  have  not  an  idea  of  enlightened 
rule  either  for  themselves  or  others,  and,  as  a mat- 
ter of  course,  they  have  neither  regard  nor  affec- 
tion for  ourselves,  except,  in  so  far  as  we  are  repre- 
sented by  the  strong  arm  and  the  mailed  fist.  To 
talk  of  setting  up  quy  such  relations  between 
America  and  a people  like  this  as  exist  between 
England  and  her  colonies,  inhabited  by  her  most 
enterprising  and  energetic  sons,  is  to  talk  some- 
thing worse  than  nonsense.  Only  free  men  can 
use  free  institutions;  only  men  with  the  uncon- 
scious training  of  generations  of  orderly,  law-abid- 
ing citizens  are  capable  of  any  such  political  re- 
lationships as  exist  between  England  and  her 
Australian  colonies.  Not  years,  but  centuries 
would  be  needed  to  bring  the  Filipinos  to  any 
such  standard  as  this,  and  they  must  be  centuries 
of  just  and  enlightened  and  strong-handed  guard- 
ianship. Not  England  in  Australia,  but  England 


W.  Eliot  has  been  the  most  successful  college  pres- 
ident of  his  generation,  but  although  an  excellent 
instructor,  he  was  not  a great  light  in  chemistry 
when  he  was  promoted  from  a professorship  in 
that  science  to  the  charge  of  Harvard's  wide  inter- 
ests, thirty  years  ago. 

It  is  an  infinitely  wider  and  more  attractive  field 
which  the  modern  university  offers  than  that  of 
the  primitive  college.  This  was  at  best  little  more 
than  a training-school  for  the  ministry,  and  the 
training  which  it  gave  was  along  pretty  narrow 
lines.  Our  larger  institutions  are  now  coming  to 
furnish  really  good  instruction  in  a variety  of  sub- 
jects. Not  only  has  the  academical  department 
been  greatly  broadened,  but  scientific,  law.  theologi- 
cal, and  medical  schools  have  sprung  up  or  grown 
far  beyond  their  old  proportions,  and  the  time  is 
approaching  when  one  may  hope  to  pursue  any 
branch  of  study  in  6ur  chief  universities. 

As  the  institution  becomes  more  dignified  and 
effective,  the  place  of  the  professor  becomes  more  in- 
viting, and  what  is  perhaps  most  encouraging  of  all, 
the  public  is  coming  to  regard  the  educator  more 
highly.  The  remarkable  increase  in  the  custom  of 
making  large  gifts  to  educational  institutions  in  re- 
cent years,  coining  as  such  giftsofteu  do  from  those 
who  regret  the  lack  of  a college  training  them- 
selves, is  a proof  that  “practical  men”  are  more 
and  more  realizing  the  necessity  to  the  nation  of 
intellectual  training.  The  professor  may  still  be 
dubbed  by  some  “a  mere  doctrinaire,”  but  the 
member  of  a college  faculty  who  has  something  to 
say  worth  a hearing  fe&n  command  an  audience. 

In  the  new  era  upon  which  the  nation  is  enter- 
ing, the  universities  must  have  a wider  scope  and 
a wider  influence  if  we  are  not  to  make  shipwreck. 
“What  will  the  university  do  for  the  communi- 
ty?” asked  President  Eliot  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress at  Cambridge  nearly  thirty  years  ago,  and 
lie  thus  answered  his  question:  “First,  it  will 
make  a rich  return  of  learning,  poetry,  and  piety. 
Secondly,  it  will  foster  the  sense  of  public  duty — 
that  great  virtue  which  makes  republics  possible.” 
To  become  a leader  in  work  which  makes  for  such 
ends  as  these  is  a career  that  should  satisfy  u lofty 
ambition. 
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SPS  steps  which  uatutaUy  « pSS'r 
all  labor  in  cheap  Mexicans'  «r  7 d the  hoarding  of 
of  large  money-  odm  on ^“ehinge  for  Mexican 
American  silvei . ■ " “ , purp„ses  expanded  for 

silver,  which  to  all  lnleut“  the  island,  and  made  it 

the  time  being,  the  eurrencyof^  the  ,n  Mexican 

possible  for  lnnd  to  themselves.  1: 

silver,  at  an  apparent  pront  ro  jven  l0  the  compli- 

Litlle  thought  a0?™®  VL  foreigncxchange;  hut,  for 
cations  Which  w"u  ''nv  mobable  that  the  tide  of  cheapet 
that  matter,  it  is  hlIJ^nPI"emlned,  as  the  .natural  law _ is 
money  could  have  J**",.8  c.„.  i,y  hoarding  or  in  ex_ 

for  dearer  money  to  <1  s PPe  ‘ ^ gllill  that  many 

change  with  foreign  ,c  punctured  to  Prev?“f 

United  States  silye  puce*  »e  /difficult  to  sec  what 
leaving  the  wland,  o«i  n rwourse  to  such  a 
beneficial  result  could  arise  f of  Puerto  Rico 

f^XngSlTroVr  Si  States  to  a Mexican  silver 

'"tr  ten  yearn 

There  was  a subsuliary  c PP  money  was  Mexican 

Spanish,  but  as.tle  from  thm,  CTt  bad  evoived 

silver.  By  1884  l l"/  "„hich  was  to  produce  results 
a new  financial  lntngim,^wnicl^cjijne  A11  Mexican  sll- 
ad  vantageous  to  the  ll0nlc  government,  and  a tern 

ver  was  called  in  b?  * , Was  issued,  payable  in  a new 

porary  paper  fcd  the  Puerto  Rico  peso.  It 

. SSJT'S  colon ics'wliich  should  hear  the  stamp  of 

the  ruling  country.  ...illion  Mexican  dollars  were 

In  round  "»•*  . ,“„s  were  issued  from  the  re- 
called in,  and  six  null!  I filet  that  instead  of  each 

minting.  The  oiiliagi.  1.  > in  orj  i|1(,j  piCCe  turned  in, 
coin  weighing  as  mud  * J,xth  j^iuc  in  weight,  mak- 
thc  new  peso  was  aln  • (sll  government  of  over  a 

ins  a rake-off  for  ‘he  »P  ,d T„,ulre(l  thousand  dol- 
million,  not  counting  the I complaining  islanders 

re^Uacc^a  VthePnelv  el.n,  without  even  a forma, 

PTwas  then  made  a tad 

dalC  bef°re  bei"8  aCCeP 

in  commercial  exchange.  the  80le  money  of 

For  fourteen  yearn “'J' K,80,™ been  reached  to-day  by 
the  island,  but  a new  c the  island  and  by 

the  advent  of  the  Ameri  can  a my^  b]em  ,1M  per- 

zrz  t 

parent  during0  the1  tnaiiy  money  jugglings  which  have 

hitherto  liecn  Pe/Pf™^( Miles  ,md  landed  his  troops 
A few  days  after  (1  " uic0  he  is8ued  a man- 

on  the  southern  coast  "f  * der  that  the  prevailing 

datnry  order,  as  n'lhu.‘',^  ™ ,00nel_that  is,twoPuerto- 
Tiite  of  exchange  should  he  t f°  dollar— on  the  as- 

Rican  pe«o»  for  one  America^  ^ U|iUion  ya,uc  lM8  than 
sumption  that  a pes  i a;  ‘ ,ld  reserve  in  our  Trca- 
half  of  one  dollar  haeki  ti  y B solution  of  the  cur- 
sory. This  was  an  . i p . b5n(.kcd  a8  she  was  and 
reucy  problem  of  1 u<  r^  ‘ v V t „,e  righteousness  nnd 

rCTb'csU*niilhon^ii ver  pesos  foreign  exchange^hut 
any  extent,  found  then  “>  islull,l.  representing  for 
have  been  confined  nobly  “ "“,.ba8i„g  piwer,  quite  on 
many  commoditn . . This  llIIIC|Ue  condition  of 

a par  with  Amuuan  » • banking  svslem  t\p- 

a^alrs  islargi^bm  b.  fhe^Uof-a  -y9t„,n  Pf 

proved  h>  tlu.  >p«uu n u . Stv.iin  in  cverv  irnnsuc- 

ditTerential  dntte.  w u<  i a ' ln  import  from 

tion.  causing  the  1-p;  - „f  life,  w hile  the  ox- 

Spain  practically  all  in  countries  was  paid  in 

port  tradt-  from  the  ishm  I , k ]t  „.8S  a wheel 

bills  of  cxchaiige  the  r-'V,1,’,' 7';.  I,,.,..'.-  government  was 

otlicicnu ohnlanee  the  pvotilable  export  trade  with 
solll.  U"l „ W.1V  Umt  silver  pesos 
tl"-  impoils  ft.i  l - 1;  Hank  ot  Spain,  from 

never  got  finin'-1  - . - .in.,ilalion  -.eeiill  liv  the  WV- 

"'■I’i'l^'ife^-d  oflh’allofi-h.-  .-ion.,,o.,;i,.y  ...0,1 
m.  nt  f'l  • . iniitrovcmenls  carried  on  tor  llu 

liarivt »r,  • «•••»  * ■ ’•  11  1 


Within  the  last 

. . —iiitary  and  naval  operations.  honored  for 

benefit  J?  tho  Puerto-Rican  a8  tlie  reUirmng 

few  months  tl  . from  necessity,  plunder,  an 

the  first  f’^hLcarricd  Home  in ■ ‘ “daPi“  further.- 

Spanish  »rmj t * qua„tity  of  this  sil  cr^  , private 
UDkS°T  of  Sa  Juan,  which  was  » «p"8^a  ba9  been 

^bfmnoVnloC't^lb^ 

"eSf  nv  'promcaon  from  the  government,  f and  1 " ^ng 

'^‘^tl^eVunUrwer^isdi'ir 

meet  the  outstanding  Ttaiicr^would^hk^°  understand  what 

the  convenience  of  supply  mg  a p ^ flve  and  ten 
place  of  the  {hough  at  Ponce  larger  paper 

nesos  were  the  usual  tssuis,  >»  b issue,  transferable,  hut 
Sflcates,  in  the  nature  'of  one  per  cent., 


-.nrv-has  made  liy  the  transaction 
in  United  States  cu  y^iar  deposited. 

forty  centavos  on  eve  y have  kept  long  lists  of 

The  collectors  ofnist  ms^  derired  (0  lakc  advantage 
names  of  n'i,,'“r/e°*duation  and  have  personally  dts- 
of  the  f»'u-to.on  ,Q  „ exchange  for  American  notes 
bursed  their  funds  n t,*  rHIlks  that  a favored 

Much  complaint  18.  ;‘e  “change,  while  lltc  majority  are 
few  are  receiving  Ui is  ^ ^ tl|(j  n.,tive  tradespeople, 

forced  to  accept  Mi®  » > po8lmasler  is  open  to 

Every  customs  official  “ d is  Conducting  a brokerage 

The  ugly  in,Pta„wn  behalf  There  is  nothing  to  pre- 

business  on  ms  ow“ 

vent  his  doing  f commodities  have  risen  m Puerto 

The  prices  Of  many  ^ ^ fiet  tlmt  lbe  shopkeeper 


speeme  pu, poses  the  fwM _came  from  u ^ 15Q  in  ,av„r 
exchanged  for  gold.  1 le-t , ,9  been  as  low  as  112-  Again, 

^rgold^lun.gl.att.mesitlurbeen^^^^  of  ,he  ,n 

it  is  said  tliat  l.nping  tlie  sil ver  peso  to  the 

Spain,  it  is  possible,  by  Gr.,ft  exchange  for  Spanish 

United  States,  to  arrange  cent,  commission,  cre- 

g„ld  at  150,  with  an  added  nve  p ^ J{  lllis  is  strict  v 
ating  thus  ail  exchange  General  Miles  would 

true® then  the  rate  arbltra  dy  t b^r0Ve  a dire  hardship 
seem  to  lie  unfair,  and  hkeiv  ‘whom  we  are  holding 
to  a million  of  belpleM i people, s , and  tlie  happmeta 

governmeiR,  s/ch  as  they  have  never  he- 

f0Inksnp°ita  of  the  e<Pl?‘'lb"<Vands!'oCf  mffilary  collectors  of 
houses  on  the  is  »»■'  “ ™ ^.office.-  hold  that  a peso 

customs,  as  well  as  be  ne  I ha)f  lbe  value  of  an 
paid  in  duties  and  P.08,'[8®  ' men  of  tbe  island  have  been 
American  dollar,  the  bus  “ ^ 150i  and  refuse  to  give 

in 'return  "oraii' American  dollar  more  than  one  peso  and 
a half  Puerto-Rican.  . have  avisen  due  to  this 

Many  Interesting  C“,rl  ca“  le.  Ponce,  which,  is  per^ 
varying  exchange . ho. ^ examp  n the  island  m ways 

l.ons  the  most  Amcncaniz  J t0  one  and  has 

anil9 means,  led  the  . jlmn.  the  capital  on 
set  150  as  the  preva  ling  , scnling  down,  and  paid, 
the  northern  side,  was  sio  American  gold, 

for  a week  .to  the ev^uatmn aWOJor  ^ 

175  for  all  k,n(l8  ^ould  discriminate  agamst 

for  our  silver.  Why  1 1 y lbon  another  m San 

one  form  of  ollr ,/  ™ia  ned  The  rate  there  to-day 
Juan  remains  ^nunf„rml60;  or  ten  centavos  more 
M"^»«Tnee  for  the  American 

d0Atr'Cagua8  ‘ke,d“dtba[yans™  rerwouldCte  closed  un- 
notifying the  alcalde  that  a U st  paM  under  pro- 

less  this  rate  was  a owed  aod  al  rightly 

lest,  until  about  N“,™'*|ri‘ra|  1)y  being  forced  to  buy 
insisted  that  they  "c  , 1 lbJb-  American  money  in 
their  supplies  and  to  exchai  g 8eUjng  pnce  had 

San  Juan  at  a rate  of  lot),  by  their  having 

been  unjustly  ><>were‘?us°f®tlC1”5%„„  demand.  Colonel 

l?  la^.rn^.'viirtv^sevemh^ewAork  ordered  llie^ 


oeeu  uujuni.j  . -.r-K  upon  (lenmim.  YV  iT 

to  accept  American  silver  at  P ordered  the  Alcalde 

Ohio'aud 'the  First  Kentucky,  but  ^«rw»  not 

,°rthaeiMfn7fA%^>.ei^ 

two  to  one  by  the  or ^r°J. “Z«ve«  of  this  island  are 

of  single  companies,  though  tt'  1 * and  San  Juan  at 

?|S5f  “teP’andmS,'natC  homfto  Americans  at  a loss  of 

deepeamll<i>‘-rvll^<11,gP,?,.'^lt'0dil^n  ofe^ehangefant^'can8 
rt'ave  In, e'until’the  Congress  of  the  United  States  shall 

have  settled  this  prohlcm  . desires  that  his  silver 

The  money-holder  of  the  s a # wi,b  American 
shall  remain  as  near  as  p , di-bts  lo  pay  wish  that 
Silver;  the  few ^ naflvca  will.  „U  the  liq.ii- 

two  to  one  might  he  iepr  ' * American  soldier  is 

dation  of  their  liabilities,  fcvcrj  nd  tlle  post- 

glad to  get  two  Pesos  for  » “M[.an  a„TOT  is  paid  in  for 
^eg^fwXg^erfr=eyR-ffi^ 
Sni  h,Ss  ta ’S^i.  molm/st  a’deeided  saving  to  him- 

80  It  is  possible  ^"'the'lsTS^dT- 

the  present  mom  mi  y con«m  jn  pubijc  places 

fortunately  the  u\  B| ^ ,()*ild  a9  tH  tbcir  disinter- 

are  in  a position  to  he  1 • i b niay  he  said 

estedness  and  m.egntjc  hands  of  a 

tlmt  some  Io.uimi  pt  *>•  { • business  in  Puerto 

wdhknown  fim  -|t  Tmnmrjr 

Ruo.  who  ,»  Venositorv  of  customs  collections.  This 
favi  »«  a^iy 

'T  e“  SXn  posted  i noth-,-  tha i hereafter  1(10  wouUi 

h;"b  li'l^ormn’i  ..Irlh's'nns  depositetl  with  them 
• in  ibe  original  coin  of  their  equivalent-half  the  amount 


Tlie  prices  of  many  c^  »®  {act  Umt  tlie  si,opkeepers 
Rico,  probably  owing > ° tbemselves  against  llie  new 
feel  the  need  of  P™‘evC,  itgroay  be  hecausc  of  their  ahil- 
exchange  in  son,“  " 1 '/t  of5tlie  freer -handed  Amen- 
ity to  get  more  money  ou  soldiers  who  have 

cans.  Both  reasons  are  > and  jt  is  further  said 

lived  on  the  inland '»«*“,  )her  one  for  the  American 
*£  r,o°wPerConeC  fot  the9  naive;  hut  the  storekeepers 
deny  boUi  suggestions.  tbe  natives  desire  to 

While  it  is  Pr,"b"  J,  lnf  money  as  possible  from  the 
reap  as  great  a harvest  of  ^ j supply  and  demand 

Sr^eurio-huntet,  the  midter.of  s P|  J 
is  naturally  conti  «1'1”S  vervthing  produced  ill  Puerto 
the  demand  for  /"mLsnanisl,  soldier  got  eight  pesos  a 
Rico  been  so  great.  1 e »1  (b(,  ordinary  private  in  our 

monllt,  when  he  w as  P"1L';'L  dollars,  or,  at  tlie  prevailing 
army  gets  a little  oyer  81 salary  of  the  Spaniard, 

rate  of  exchange,  lliree  I,  me^  ^ {J,y.  Tbl.  Spanish 

and  it  is  paid  reg»'“ " Juries  than  our  officers,  and, 
officers  received  small  disastrous  to  their  trndes- 

besides,  had  the  habit  mat  r paying  ; on.  the 

unique9paying  P^^ifficult  money  problem  lies  with 

C^!'S£^^^^„dSdriaKln^l,e 

'people'of'ouf  la’tT «Ss  injury  would  he 

upon  tlie  financial  situation  fr  n ar  tb#n  our  dollar  and 
value.  The  peso  is  a ''“'p/mas,  while  its  actual  bull 

fonValue  ta  said  lo  be  ^“^"^o'tar.'howevei.  weigh', 
only  something  iike  ten 

nrt  bullion  value  »'“«  % 1 

money  of  Puerto  ®IC°  m-day  possessing  six  million 
one-half;  that  is. .a  peoP'e y r'cliase  iheir  comforts 

serPa7S  ssx a 

afe  a-sarsa  ~ - -- 

their  accumulated  savings.  readjustment  must  lie 

It  may  be  argued  hat  ®n(,  l!iat  prevailing  prices 

passed  through  in  Pucito  Klc  . ,n  m(mey  values,  hut 

increase  or  decline  to  meet  chan!.  ^ six  mimon  pesos  n 
the  fact  that  Puerto  Rico  ha  j R population  of  .1 

carry  O"  U>e  commercial  half  is  held  I'l 

million  souls,  of  which  “}  f t1r,  dearth  of  mnnet 
hanks.  Should  b“/°,be  fland  .and  among  a large  pro 
has  been  the  curse  of  the  is  an  iuiiiivc  method  el 

portion  of  the  P0Y;,v  fm  cnnimodi.y  has  been  resort. d 
exchanging  commtidily  1 rcd.  ag  nsual  being  f ‘ ‘ ' 
to,  whereby  tlie  pool  roan , Uuini  products,  wlmii'ii 

to  take.  In  return  forJhis^gninni.facu,1Pd  „rticle9  by  Ins 

mmeVpulent  n.'igbbot-  tbc  lrndesmam  tends  still 

or  contract  their  dveutating  medium  mu^  „ nfier 
injustice  to  the  ”R‘IV,?8  ml  government.  It  also  mea'a 
the  protection  of  ft  hlMn  a(,tivity  among  the  in 

tlte  crushing  out  of  comi  “ grandiMii,ent  of  r- 
"SSJ3  A^ieanwiio  may  desiff  to  invest  h,s  capital 
this  rich  and  fertile  region.  „„„res*  a pe"- 

» _ a.w.nnuira  SU  P.  We  Wll 


iis  rich  and  fertile  reg*^.  further  oppress  ft  Pe,,f 

As  financiers,  are  we  wll  ng  t Bl  „,c  bands  of 

le  who  have  ’Y  as  generous  Americans.  « 


pie  who  have’sufleml  mud,  .MW*  Americans, 

7your  nation,  lies  in  dollars.  hearh'S  ' “ 


Torn-6 nation,  lies  in  tlie  ^'"Yai'l’vi ^"doTlars  bearing  ih“ 
of  the  Puerto-Rican  pesos  uito  silver^  ^ 8ilvcr  for  1„ 
American  eagle.  Allowing  8 B lll(J  Americai.  d 

Puerto-Rican  peso  aud  41-1  ^n"1  cent.  A » 

lar,  there  is  a Ulfterence  o . tbe  difference  1*1'  , 

in  in  tii  ve  charge  could  hauilj  u » ..  rent.  If 

fie  Uo  pieces  up  to  more 1 “JJ ‘ nJ  s„ch  a law  ease' 
a proposition  were  to  he  _ ■ fifiecn-per  cent,  dep 

uy  afu 

r^rption  Of  the  p.eseut  curre^  bc  rrtiu  e 

Srwldeh 

Two  pieces  of  their  sliver  in  oe  »g  their  resp<<' 
own, though  value  f^,,  he  return-  «' 

Hove  each  ^ 

ras^!utgi Heen  held  to 

recoined  the  Mexican  si  Ver  fiu»«  appW™^ 
into  a lighter  piece  bet  r mg  her  w l#l  arguincnthU 
marcin  for  her  ow  n en  . n lt  agftin^  thC  , 

advanced  to  defend  our  u iUlury  po^er.  • 

Sf;,ff;;;f^e"enJworufofsiK!..|;-‘-^IpDn 
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THIS  BUSY- 
WORLD- 


As  anonymous  Boston  correspondent  writes  on  n postal- 
mi  to  the  artificer  of  this  department: 

i to  have  very  correct  instinct*.  I cannot  bnt  notice  how 


is  possible  that  he  found  time  to  slip  over  to  Paris,  view  of  foreign  lands.  It  isn’t  so  much  where  a man  goes 
the  results  of  the  Franco-Prussinn  war,  lend  a hand  inci-  that  affects  the  Royal  Geographers  as  what  he  sees  there 
dentally  on  that  Vendome  Column  rope,  and  so  on  back  and  what  he  has  to  say  about  it  when  he  gets  back, 
the  cheapest  way  to  Ohio.  Wherever  Mr.  Ralph  goes  he  sees  all  there  is  in  sight,  and 

Mr.  Brice  had  no  prejudice  in  favor  of  the  beaten  track,  all  that  lie  sees  lie  mukes  visible  to  his  readers, 
and  seems  never  to  have  refrained  for  conventional  rea- 
sons from  taking  a hand  in  any  enterprise  that  seemed  to  One  wishes  Mr.  Ralph  might  have  been  spared  to  go 
him  likely  to  be  interesting  or  profitable.  He  was  an  un-  with  Captain  Borchg re vink  s expedition,  which  started  on 
usually  striking  man  to  look  at,  and  it  is  said  that  in  ap-  December  19  from  Hobart,  Tasmania,  for  the  south  pole, 
pearanco  he  was  very  like  St.  - Gaudens,  the  sculptor,  for  uo  one  has  succeeded  as  yet  in  mnking  any  particularly 
Certainly  there  was  a remarkable  appearance  of  mental  lively  reading  about  the  antarctic  continent.  Borcligre- 
vigor  about  him,  and  of  shrewdness  and  resourcefulness,  vink's  expedition  is  the  one  which  sailed  last  August  from 


discovered  this  peculiarity  in  him  

seared,  and  tortured  Idm  very  nearly  to  death,  and  found 
in  it  a sudden  and  conclusive  reason  for  letting  him  live, 
tvs  a person  under  special  divine  protection  It  seems  to 
have  been  a mistake  in  policy,  for  the  stones  Mr.  Lnndor 
brought  back  to  England  with  him  are  understood  to 
have  impressed  his  countrymen  with  the  need  of  carry- 
ing the  blessing  of  British  civilization  to  the  Lamas  am 
their  misguided  parishioners.  It  will  have  to  he  earned 
a long  distance  up  hill;  but  if  the  British  make  the  oatn- 
paigtv  which  is  said  to  he  par,  of  their  next  summer . 
programme,  it  will  he  the  making  of  a great  deal  of  in- 
teres  title  raiding  Mr.  Lnndor  did  not  get  to  Lhassa,  the 
eapit  of  Tibet,  btt,  if  British  soldiers  undertake  to  reach 
“ Here  is  little  doubt  that  they  will  succeed 
Mean  white  Mr  Lender's  book,  /»  (he  Vo, hidden  Land 
(Harper")  gives  pretty  much  all  the  modern  information 

about  Tibet  that  is  available  . nret- 

For  an  effete  and  tired  out  continent  Asm  ts  doing  pret 

‘X  '^{‘amlor taT  Isnibi 

txdMnhs  inhospitable  highland,  them  b jlmo^omWe 

book  of  travels  of  the  season.  Mr.  Sven  Hedm  »,g 

%U$'y2£%  ,»XSSn,t,oV‘all.  from,  the 

purely  'literary  stand  point,  Asia  has  given  us  K.phng, 
For  so  old  a country  it  lias  done  well 

? as  VSSS& 

r.etiee  p’r.-J»;Ti«W  |»  tU-  .tey 

university  and  aboUbiu • j underzraduates  would 


ETHAN  ALLEN  HITCHCOCK. 


Kteavor.  , . , ■ 

However,  as  the  Warszawialt  ease  now  stands,  tlieie  is 
doubt  in  the  public  mind  whether  the  accused  has  not 
suffered  injustice,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  synods  anti 
presbyteries  and  sessions  involved  were  bound  to  clear  the 
matter  up,  at  whatever  cost  of  time  and  trouble. 

Last  Thursday  Colonel  Thomas  Wentworth  Higgittson 
received  at  his  home  in  Cambridge  the  friends  who  came 
to  congratulate  him  on  the  occasion  of  his  seventy-fifth 
birthday.  Colonel  Higginson  might  hope  to  he  the  dean 
of  the  active  men  of  letters  in  America  if  it  were  nol  that 
Dr  Edward  Everett  Hale  and  Dr  Henry  M.  Field  were 
Porn  the  year  before  him.  Our  Mr.  Richard  Henry  Stod- 
dard is  his  junior  by  a year  or  two. 

The  engrossing  topic  of  interest  in  New  York  is  the 
grin  Assurance  is  given  that  it  lias  not  been  so  prevalent 
for  nine  years  as  now,  nnd  the  newspapers  estimate  (loose- 
ly) that  there  are  100,000  eases  of  it  in  town.  Every  one 
who  has  not  got  it  walchesllis  symptoms  and  wonders how 
long  lie  will  escape.  In  spile  of  it,  the  streets  are  full  of 
people  nnd  the  shops  of  buyers.  New  A ork  seems  some- 
what more  given  over  to  the  plague  than  other  places  hut 
it  lias  bv  uo  means  a monopoly  of  it.  Vnssar  College 
lias  had  'it  very  extensively,  and  A ale  College  has  repott- 
ed four  or  live  hundred  cases.  Washington  complains 
too.  and,  indeed,  the  outcry  is  so  widespread  us  to  disturb 
tbe  underpinning  of  the  theory  that  it  is  a special  judg- 
ment on  Gotham  for  having  such  filthy  streets.  In  qual- 
ity it  is  light  and  comparatively  harmless. 

It  is  true,  as  has  been  reported,  that  a hook  on  India  by 
Lord  Curzon,  which  was  to  have  been  issued  by  the 
Messrs  Harper,  lias  been  withdrawn  by  the  author  It 
had  been  arranged  that .Harper*  Brothers  should  publish 
the  work,  botli  in  London  and  in  New  A ork.  The  with 


,f  hazing,  and  may  summon  any 


In  the  past  a Freshman  was  hot 

£11. room,  to  „lay  hall  or  , oaf, 

.Ip " he  was  expected  to  yield  the  sidewalk  to 

townspeople.  _ 

'^dVut  ^ heavier 

-Ft other  9hme  must  ,mye  ru" 

Sometimes ^he^'tories  that  come  East  from  the  Missis- 

■ 1 the  district  beyond  are  colored  by  the  imsgina, 

A year  or  two  ago,  for  example,  there  were  all  those 
gishly  to  the  vital  spark,  but  one  would  like  to  see  me  ^ ,pe  air-ships  which  werejet,  ^cUa^ 

other  method  tiled.  coveys  from  Oreg Hobson  are  fables  too,  or  are  so 

te  general  ,0‘l • ' T "v  id'.'iTil ' good" "was  better  worth  an  Ralph  is  more  kinds  of  a literary  person  than  “raTcd  as  to  be  almost  fabulous.  We'must 

.pesmsFro,niseu„,,skis?h,g,,ythesq,,^™rr;i- 

s i.n  the  problem  of  gelt.ng  «!■«<»■  the  as  a writer  of  magazine  art.e ies  a,  d la My  ^ ^ -f  obvfoos. 


5f  becoming  n ‘ids’ experience  in  Pari/con 

1,erf  S' the ‘indlvkli'ia.  good  was  better  ™rth 
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A NEW  YEARS  WASSAIL 

\Y7affal,maffal,to  our  Joron; 

Wffifdfuv  is  white  ani  the  31c  i&bronm ; 
*w  Cup  is  malic  of  the  afheti  3Trcc, 

3nb50  is  tl)f3Uf  of  tl)e  gooilSarlcp. 
4irtlfWaUl.Uttttmai4.twn  tlje  19m. 

<8)ptn  tltr  ©ooratft  Ut  m in; 
@oHbchrrf.(6ohlJt  thw . 
Jmifl)|ottaUA  Happy  New  Year. 
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THE 


awkward  age. 


B Hovel. 

bY  henry  ]A“b®; 

Internationa!.  r*1 

this  « 
like 


Author  OF  -D*«»  “AS  ^'“^vbat  / iv nnt  to  tills  c^/^uhl,  She  cJn'^ThaV  B™k 

“Won.  -here  are.wc  now?  “ hccd  for  P"*  a p0SitiVC 


*•  Well,  wuero  ^ ^cc(j  for 

_ra  broOK  ^ioniing  A 

TV  /[  tilend  °f  nielli-  reflecnonSc  <MT  his  »q»J)  e came  back.  Wj*  ; “ft  ,TO  got.” 

1VI  Tu  t Juple“u«d  wife  Ruined 

ssSssiiiis 

Edward's  ways.  a^'aP'er  y ^ respert  to  which  the  ^ (0  receive  him  firs  ■ 

Rrook  was  completely  «»»  { i,er  crctlit  "as.  UJ  * ..  Then  can  t sne  *nu  » e?  Tb< 


rm,:ru^"s  what  m-ues  its, ire., : a positive 

*3bwss^-~- 

“ Of  course  if  it  i*  pure 
r.^'iUs.  Blit  Of  course  if  it  isn't-” 

“ Well!"  nnvthintr.  Anything  but  ««. 

Ion  ••  If  mr.  uou»-.“”  - “ Why,  she  won  t bar  e anj  h • know,  you  re 

W ilyougobaektoNanda  "“i'uwl  lo  reflect.  Unless,  you 

-and"  let  her  SnoJ’ jhonghjnt,  of  working  it  on  a eertiun-r 


lie  connnueu  .. 

P what"!  am  working  it  on.  I did  nothing 
till  I knew  l was  safe.  ^hoed,  while,  on  this,  their 


Thai  8 jU3b  . a,  • 

1 k^W.,i  he  ambiguously  echoed,  while,  on  tins,  their 

cyP.8a”re„l  l0lSknew  he  would  stick.” 

‘■But  iiow  did  you  kiiow  Van  wouh  ”He liasu‘t  stuck," 

“ No  matter  ' how  -hut  belt*  awKy  {r0,n  him. 

8lHU  edyes™r  ,“ffi  followed  her.  “ We  don  t knm. 
,£! Lf?  *Ufl  old  chap’s  means. 


-Bjjut  where’s  ihe  ®l,]JP?r*‘ *1  tJmu^again  turned  from 
rema'kCd  Wlth 

him.  .1  hope  J , „sk  her. 

S"P.e?r,/on’tf"Vvadd  gloomed. 

••  Never.  But  I >‘er; , one  „ 


“rely  not  for  m.  to  given  to  uer.  — ““^“"eyes,  fof  a little,  followed  her.  ■■  - 

-^Sesr^SSSw 

mmmm 

silent  too— a peculiarity  ra  lh®  jalter  ca9e  for  almost  , »t  want  her?”  when  I’ve  waited  nearly  a 4t  yeg  „ j,e  mUsed  afresh,  o 

lady  Who  could  b»'a  al’°"what  do  you  think,”  lie  said  at  „ w,mt  d„  you  call  * ‘ ^“"^ot  ns  she  likes-may ; know  ^ JVi;n,„  lie  then  inquired. 

^•SS"^r  v „ t ^S£ir^^hCi^”gure 

s^^srsaar^.-.  ”"d 

•wi3?-"?S|5Stfaa!T-» 

^Js^ztL 


v - stress  nr -- 

..  He  s nol  with  her  now  Wns  immensely 

“ Then  he  didn  t go  np  • ff  ^ t0  ,i0  90. 

■'““Tnowi-how  SSokMtnowt  1 left  her  five  minutes 
agQ.” 


She  hesitated.  ° , . 

-He  has  told  you  so?  . t now,  seemed  to  de- 

Mrs.  Brook  supremely  imp^k  h<m  eVen  le88.” 

mur  even'to  the  question* 

- Then  how  do  «e  kuow?  Becau9e  that’s  just 

She  was  weary  of  ekplatotug. 

"'iCe’Cno  end,  however,  apparently,  to  what  Ed- 
..In  ™,,ld  take.  “ But  hates  what! 


meust'J  put  the  matter  to  Vaur  f » f things^  £».  tll^ornice  am,  - „ 

r” — teSH^rde^r«^.”he 



““‘well,”  said  Edward,  'u',‘ ^ ’1^  only  thing  amnn  „^“80  ifwfSly  much  d&e  for  her? 

madiange."  _t  _ „„rtin„,ariv  l0  my  Blairat”  she  askeil  ®°”e^i7X i^had  not  ySSng  or 

apoke  again.  She  nas  g 

0"3'r'.one  was  of  — , but  sl.e  simply  went  on. 

“'welh  ^trttf'be’s  the'wwmg  rnief’ 

Do 


;n  cnaugcu  

™,:.  r—  s-jssa  s« 
«^^sawa»r— 

SSSIH&waraa 

be  at  home.’’  * ’ 1 - *"  noa 


11  but  if  he’s  the  wrong  on®  wronn?  I wish,” 

...inouneea  she  J^'itb ’a^nge”  sigb,  " that  / bad  bad  a 

r^a- -Kst  bM-he -t  them  *r;  much  yo„  had.  I wo.Htft  have  taken  ,t 

^ 


- 1 UOII  h o®'*  ” , 

coldly  continued.  nt_.  It’s  fortunately  the 

“Ah,  that  may  not , prevc  Ecgdon’s  interest, 
source,  at  any  rate,  of  hnlr.^r;  ‘ i enrilv  demanded 
“ But  what  the  hell  *,* 'f ’sHe  hrought  it  out.  “If.  «*• 

?•  And1  wir^’sa.he  matter  will.'  figr  t0  „er 

Slfe  made,  at  thh  » ‘ him / " That's 

Bntever.rtvryn 

kD‘°Ys”it?”  She  had  her  hand  on  his  sleeve,  and 

bring 

Nol^ipfo  hert”  , niia  siicce9Sion 


I wish  very  much  you  u»u.  a,,  "thcr.  Now  f°  "P “hich  Ibis  succession 

TT^CXi^^^er  «•  '"5  JSTi  took  Van,”  Mrs.  Brook  replied,  "to  put  . ^ 

'"“"'Pton  she  ought  to  be  ashamed, of  iierself.  Buthow,” 

ud  Mrs.  Brook,  “ do  you  kno  a tbine  like  this.”  . . muflttd?”  ..  «l,icl,?”  cod  of  books.”  ’ Ob  yes,  a deluge,  so  rtiat  her 


• i VfTo*  Rrook0 “ do  you  know?  . „ months, ior  _ 

■sSlifti  MP 

"iTllrn'l"  know  of  whose  ^ TootwUoivlousl^for  herself,  ^Vf'nnint.  ^ ‘ ^ the  °'’'y  kiDd'’e8S 

ever  complained.  There  isni  W(iat  do  you  sup- 

see.  that  any  of  ‘''em  could  put  don't  get  very 

I'd  have  them  do?  It  1,  on  UIJ  - nu«  ; - 

^"iS'iuat1  now  ^bringing  out  something  .bat  you  ve  in,  with  ns  that  he  pi** ' m too,;; 
g0^em.eInd  «eing  you  flare  up  at  it.  What  I bring  out  |owa  ^ JW  WP^ 

, ’ i -.  thon  toll  me.  __  -m. 


raws- 

»*  Bar8fasSs.*?w  SSiaSV 


iic  'v;t° 

lore  me  lire,  into  which, 

"iX ^iTiXoaX'forUliXhiS^dS 

"'V^u1 ^M.eX.Srgo'Xlu‘Vhat  you  do."  Edward  ns- 

S0“' She's  as  bleak  as  a chimney -top  when  Hie  fire’s  out 
,.n,li  M»h  been,  after  ah.  for  mamma-  And  she 

'”X'e?;;’i,aX  LX'::,  r=uol  mX  ^ an a 

, r pr  her  al  usi„n.  lull  there  was  u limit  even  lo 

t,  a hn  "You  make  votir  mother.  1 think, 
keep  it  'll ' t'o-rty  well.  But  if  she  /...d»T,  as  you  say. 


don 


Why 


i , uldn’t  bn 

uu  ti»  Ufc*pi 


,»wn  unywlu*ri*.” 
Wbsklt  No.  «MW. 


tola  now  UlCiic  ' OS  , , ..  The  one  wllo  U«ica 

but  you  can  believe  me,  »b^)(  „ jt  wa8  R 8,alemeiit  by 
most  is  of  couise  ' , clld  Wns  not  diminished,  and 

which  ins  failure  to  “PP  ,,  By  not  liking  her.’ 

she  completed  her  opernti  i • “y  b\ankne8s,  yet 

tt  ■' Wy* W’r ' ?ihing  >-?'• 

“Dear  no.  No  belter  than  he  does. 

“ And  lie  doesn't—?” 

V.  Of  X'seU, aren't  asked  him”  Edward  appeared  to 
returned— not  at  all  in 


f . general  memo^^at-F  ^ 
f - Then  why  in  the  world  < i „ 

■ tic  didn’t.  V?e  made  up  to  Arm. 

“But  why  in  the  wor  d-?  flni9b,  “we  were 

“ Well,”  said  Mrs.  Brook,  re.my 
love  with  him.  , ),ad  by  this  time  > 1 Us 

Urn  visitor  lief  ore  edging ) past  jmd  g'Jj  they  ha'1 
the  briefest  and  » dnl  Mitch)'  ? - ^ 

but.  yesterday . HOW  y 

Ob,  rather V’ 


Gougle 


Original  frci 
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Very  different  was  Mrs.  Brook’s  welcome  of  the  re- 
stored wanderer,  to  whom,  in  a brief  space,  she  addressed 
every  expression  of  surprise  and  delight,  though  marking 
indeed  at  last,  ns  a qualification  of  these  things,  her  re- 
gret that  he  declined  to  partake  of  her  tea  or  to  allow  her 
to  make  him  what  she  called  “snug  for  a talk”  in  his 
customary  corner  of  her  sofa.  He  pleaded  frankly  agi- 
tation and  embarrassment,  reminded  her  even  that  he 
was  awfully  shy  and  that  after  separations,  complications, 
whatever  might  at  any  time  happen,  he  was  conscious  of 
the  dust  that  had  settled  on  intercourse  and  that  he  couldn’t 
blow  away  in  a single  breath.  She  was  only,  according 
to  her  nature,  to  indulge  him  if.  while  he  walked  nbout 
and  changed  his  place,  he  came  to  the  surface  but  in 
patches  and  pieces.  There  was  so  much  he  wanted  to 
know  that— well,  as  they  had  arrived  only  the  night  be- 
fore, she  could  judge.  There  was  knowledge,  it  became 
clear,  that  Mrs.  Brook  almost  equally  craved,  so  that  it 
even  looked  at  first,  as  if,  on  either  side,  confidence  might 
be  choked  by  curiosity.  This  disaster  was  finally  harred 
by  the  fact  that  the  spiiit  of  inquiry  found  for  Mitchy 
material  that  was  comparatively  plastic.  Tnat  was  after 
all  appaivul  enough  when,  at.  the  end  of  a few  vain  passes, 
he  brought  out  sociably:  “ Well,  has  lie  done  it?” 

Still  indeed  there  was  something  in  Mrs.  Brook’s  face 
that  seemed  to  reply  “Oh  come  — don’t  rush  it.  you 
know!"  and  something  in  the  movement  with  which  she 
turned  away  that  described  the  state  of  their  question  as 
by  no  mentis  so  simple  ns  that.  On  his  refusal  of  tea  she 
had  rung  for  the  removal  of  the  table,  and  the  bell  wija 
at  this  moment  answered  by  the  two  men.  Little  ensued 
then,  for  some  minutes,  while  the  servants  were  present; 
she  spoke  only  ns  the  Imtler  was  about  to  close  the  door. 

“ If  Mr.  Longdou  presently  comes  show  him  into  Mr. 
Brookenham’s  room  if  Mr.  Brookeuhain  isn’t  there.  If 
he  is,  show  him  into  the  dining-room,  and  iu  either  case 
let  me  immediately  know.” 

The  man  waited,  expressionless.  “And  in  case  of  his 
asking  for  Miss  Brookcnham — ?” 

“ He  won’t!”  she  replied  with  a sharpness  be  hire  which 
her  interlocutor  retired.  “Ho  will!”  she  then  added  in 
quite  another  tone  to  Mitchy.  “That  is,  you  know,  lie 
perfectly  may.  But  oh  the  subtlety  of  servants!”  she 
sighed. 

Mitchy  was  now  all  there.  “Mr.  Longdou’s  in  town 
then?”  . „ 

“ For  the  first  time  siuce  you  went  away.  He  s to  call 
this  afternoon.” 

“ And  you  want  to  see  him  alone?” 

Mrs.  Brook  thought.  “ I don’t  think  I waul  to  see  him 
at  all.” 

••  Then  your  keeping  him  below—? 

“ Is  so  that  he  sba’n’l  burst  in  till  I know.  It’s  you,  my 
dear,  I want  to  see.” 

Mitchy  glared  about.  “ Well,  don  t take  it  ill  if,  in  re- 
turn for  that,  I say  that  I myself  want  to  see  every  one 
I could  have  done  even,  just  now,  with  a little  more  or 
Edward.”  , . , . . , 

Mrs  Brook,  in  her  own  manner  and  with  a slow  head- 
shake,  looked  lovely.  “ 1 couldn't."  Then  she  |»nH 
it  out  Will,  a pause:  'll  even  docs  come  over  me  llmt  ir 
you  don’t  mind — ” ....  . , . 

“ What,  my  dear  woman,”  said  Mitchy.  encouragingly  , 
“ did  I ever  mind?  I assure  you,”  he  laughed,  *’  I haveu  t 
come  back  to  begin!”  ... 

At  this  suddenly,  dropping  everything  else,  she  laid 
her  hand  oa  him.  " Mitchy  l-vc,  are  you  happy? 

So  fur  a moment  they  stood  confronted.  Not  per- 
haps as  you  would  have  tried  lo  make  me. 

••  Well,  you've  still  got  me,  you  know. 

■•Oh,”  said  Mitchy,  “ I've  got  a great  deal.  How,  f 
I really  look  at  it,  can  a man  of  my  peculiar  nature  it 
£»  vo u know  awfully  peculiar — not  ho  happy?  Think, 
if' one  is  driven  to  it,  for  instance,  of  the  breadth  of  my 

“yMre  lBrook,  as  a result  of  thinking,  appeared  for  n lit- 
tle to  demur.  “Yes— butene  mustn  t he  ion  much  driven 
to  it  It’s  by  one's  sympathies  that  one  suffers.  If  you 

S' sH^aHy^voStr  MUcl‘y'a  definite  imago.  "It 

JSS  funny,  wouldn't  it?  But  you  wouldn't  have  o. 
I'd  on  off  and  do  it  alone  somewhere— in  a dark  room, 
I h?nk  or  on  a desert  island;  at  any  rate  where .nobody 
should  see  Where's  the  harm,  moreover,  lie  went  on. 

- of  any  suffering  that  doesn't  bore  one,  as  I m sure, 

Hi 

You” e beautiful  I”  she  vaguely  'ntf1rK«*d:  ,, 

Rut  he  pursued  without  heeding:  Was 

what  you  had  in  your  ^,^towev“  r to^lte  moment. 
4T  rjngdonf  &W*  You  know  he  can't  bear 

after ^u^iustant^ex'plahied,  "that  I wanted  him  to  he 

"'"Without  iaconveme,^  » it Xvi"h  “ 
or  to  you?  Then,  sau*  |f? ?!|t  strikes  me  that  Tin  ab- 
lnul  taken  her  «P  ".me  hack  to  a use.” 

^ItuJt^she' wjI"1  much’  numMiim  about  it.  "Oh,  what 
^’‘‘it'sTustwhat  rm  trying  to  get  at.  Van  is  still  then 
W She  w its  just' 'silen t . " Hid  you  really  believe  he  would 

move?"  , ,,,rns  speaking  almost  with  his 

Mitchy  took  a M ^ w|{i,  JJn  i he  reasons— !”  After 
took  ptesen  C,1  U , ^ „.„s  be(ore  ber  again 

"Is  it  tdterly  off? 

■•When  was  it  ever  really  on  think.”  said 

I can  tell 

" Mi"  Bronk1' thought  “ Have  you  for- 

gottei  that  I hud  for  you  too  a view  that  n . 


Ah,  but  wo  didu’t  differ,  you  and  I.  It  wasn’t  a de- 
fiance and  n prophecy.  You  wanted  me.” 

“ I did  indeed!”  Mrs.  Brook  said  simply. 

“ And  you  didu’t  want  him.  For  her,  I mean.  So  von 
risked  showing  it.” 

She  looked  surprised.  “ Did  I?” 

Again  they  were  face  to  face.  “Your  candor’s  di- 
vine!” 

She  wondered.  “ Do  you  mean  it  was  even  then?” 
Mitchy  smiled  at  her  till  he  .was  red.  “It’s  exquisite 
now." 

“Well,”  she  presently  returned,  “I  knew  my  Van!” 

“/  thought  I knew  1 yours’  too.”  Mitchy  said.  Their 
eyes  met  u minute,  aud  he  added:  “But  I didu’t.”  Then 
he  exclaimed:  “ How  you’ve  worked  it!” 

She  looked  barely  conscious.  “ ‘ Worked  it?’  ” After 
which,  with  a slightly  sharper  note:  “How  do  you  know 
—while  you’ve  been  amusing  yourself  in  places  that  I’d 
give  my  head  to  see  again,  but  never  shall — what  I’ve  been 
doing?*’ 

“ Well,  I saw,  you  know,  that  night  at  Tishy’s,  just 
liefore  we  left  England,  your  wonderful  start.  I got  a 
look  at  your  attitude,  as  it  were,  and  your  system.” 

H'*r  eyes  were  now  far  away,  and  t>he  spoke,  after  an 
insLaut.  without  moving  them.  “ Aud  didu't  I,  by  the 
satitc  token,  get  a look  at  yours?” 

“ Mine?”  Mitchy  thought,  but  seemed  to  doubt.  “ My 
dear  child,  I hadn’t  any  then.” 

“You  menu  that  it  has  formed  itself— your  system- 
si  nee?” 

He  shook  his  head  with  decision.  “I  assure  you  I’m 
quite  at  sea.  I’ve  never  had,  and  I have  as  little  as  ever 
now,  anything  but  my  general  philosophy,  which  I won’t 
attempt  at  present  to  go  into  and  of  which,  moreover,  I 
tldnk  you’ve  had.  first  and  last,  your  glimpses.  Wiial  I 
made  out  in  you  that  night  was  a perfect  policy.” 

Mrs.  Brook  had  another  of  her  infantine  stares.  “Eveiv 
one,  that  night,  seems  to  have  made  out  something!  All 
I can  say  is.  at  any  rate.”  she  went  ou,  “ that  iu  that  case 
you  were  all  far  deeper  than  I was.” 

“ It  was  j list  a blind  instinct,  without  a programme  or  a 
scheme?  Perhaps  then,  since  it  has  so  perfectly  succeeded, 
the  name  doesn’t  matter.  I'm  lost,  as  I tell  you,”  Mitchy 
declared,  “ in  admiration  of  its  success.” 

She  looked,  us  before,  so  young,  yet  bo  grave.  “ Whut 
do  you  call  its  success?” 

• Let  me  ask  you  rather— Mayn’t  I?— what  you  call  its 
failure.” 

Mrs.  Brook,  who  hud  been  standing  for  some  minutes, 
seated  herself,  at  this,  as  if  to  respond  to  his  call.  But 

the  next  moment  she  had  fallen  back  into  thought.  “ Have 

you  often  heard  from  him?” 

“ Never  once.” 

“And  haveyou  written?” 

“ Not  a word  either.  I left  it.  you  see.  Mitchy  smiled, 

'•  all  to  you."  After  which  he  couiiuued:  “ Has  lie  bceu 
with  you  much?” 

She  just  hesitated.  “ As  little  as  possible.  But,  as  it 
happens,  he  was  here  just  now.”  . 

Her  visitor  fairly  flushed.  “ And  I’ve  only  missed  him? 
Her  pause  again  was  of  the  briefest.  “You  wouldn’t 
if  he  hud  gone  up.” 

“ * Gone  up?’  ” 

“To  Nauda,  who  has  now  her  own  sitting-room,  ns  you 
know,  for  whom  lie  immediately  asked,  and  for  whose 
benefit,  whatever  you  may  think,  I was,  at  the  end  of  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  J assure  you.  perfectly  ready  to  release 
him.  He  changed  his  mind, ‘ however,  and  weut  away 
without  seeing  her.”  ......  , 

Mitchy  showed  the  deepest  interest.  And  what  made 

him  change  his  mind?” 

“Well,  I’m  thinking  it  out. 

He  appeared  to  watch  this  labor.  “ But  with  no  light 

yet?”  „ 

" When  it  comes  I’ll  lull  you. 

He  Liuug  fire,  ouce  more,  but  an  rnstant.  You  Uidn  t, 
vourself.  work  the  thing  again?” 

y She  rose,  at  this,  in  strange  sincerity.  I thiuk.  you 
know  you  go  very  far.”  „ . 

“Why.  didn’t  we  just  now  settle,  he  promptly*  re- 
plied, “ that  it’s  all  instinctive  aud  unconscious?  If  it 

was  so  that  night  at  Tisliy  s ,t  . , T » 

“ Ah,  voyons,  toy  one,”  she  broke  in,  what  did  I do 

eVHc  toughed  ou  t ut  something  in  her  tone.  “You’d  like 
it  again  all  pictured—?” 

“ I’m  not  afraid.”  , ...  , , » 

“ Why,  you  just  simply— publicly— took  her  back. 

" And  where  was  the  monstrosity  of  that?” 

“In  the  one  little  right  place.  In  your  removal  of 

cv  -’{veil"  oVwhatT”  Hu  had  appeared  not  quite  to  know 

ll0jjut  he  saw  at  last.  " Why,  of  what  we  may,  si  ill 
hone  lo  do  for  her.  Thanks  to  your  care,  there  were 
specimens.”  Then  as  she  had  the  look  of  trying  vainly 
to  focus  a few,  “ 1 can't  recover  them  one  by  one,  he  pur- 
sued.  “ but  the  whole  thing  was  quite  lurid  enough  to  do 

U8She  met  liim  after  a little,  but  at  such  an  odd  point. 
“Excuse  me  if  I scarcely  see  how  much  of-tlie  credit  was 
yours.  For  the  first  time  since  I’ve  known  you,  you  went 

10 Mi teby’s  surprise  showed  as  real.  “It  struck  you  as 

d<S|n«  jTc? wished  she  thought  it  over.  " Oh,  your  be- 

'''’“My  behavior  was— my  condition.  Do  you  call  that 
decent?  No,  you’re  quite  out.”  He  spoke,  in  his  good- 
nature, with  an  approach  to  reproof.  How  cau  I 

“VBiU  it  had  already  brought  her  quite  round  and  to  ft 
firmer  earth  that  she  clearly  preferred  to  tread.  An 

things  really  had  with  you,  Mitch? 

"Well  I’ll  tell  you  how  they  are.  But  not  now. 

'•  Some  other  time  ?— on  your  honor?” 

"You  shall  have  them  all.  Don  t be  afraid. 

She  dimly  smiled.  “It  will  be  like  old  limes. 

He  rather  demurred.  “ For  you  perhaps.  But  not  for 

“in  anile  of  what  he  said  it  did  hold  her.  and  Iter  hand 
„ga?n  almost  Caressed  him.  "But-iill  you  do  tell  me 
is  it  verv  very  dreadful?’ 

"That's  just,  perhaps,  what  I may  have  to  get  you  to 
decide.” 
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“Then  shall  I help  you?”  she  eagerly  nsked. 

“ I thiuk  it  will  be  quite  in  your  Hue.” 

At  the  thought  of  her  Hue — it  sounded  somehow  so 
general— she  released  him  a little  with  a sigh,  yet  still 
looking  round,  as  it  were,  for  possibilities  "Jane,  you 
know,  is  in  a state.” 

“ Yes,  Jane’s  in  a state.  That’s  a comfort!” 

She  continued  in  a manner  lo  cling  to  him.  “ But  is  it 
your  only  one?”  ' 

He  was  very  kind  and  patient.  “Not  perhaps  quite.” 

“ rm  a little  of  one?” 

“ My  dear  child,  ns  you  see." 

Yes.  she  saw,  hut  was  still  launched.  “And  shall  you 
have  recourse—?” 

"To  what?”  lie  asked  as  she  appeared  to  falter. 

“ I don’t  mean  to  auy  thing  violeut.  But  shall  you  tell 
Nanda?” 

Mitchy  wondered.  ‘‘Tell  her—?” 

“ Well,  every  tiling.  I thiuk,  you  know,”  Mrs.  Brook 
musingly  observed,  “ that  it  would  really  serve  her  right.” 

Milchy’s  silence,  which  lasted  a minute,  seemed  to  take 
the  idea,  but  not  perhaps  quite  to  know  what  to  do  with 
it.  “Ah,  I’m  afraid  I shall  never  really  serve  her 
right!” 

Just  as  he  spoke  the  butler  reappeared;  at  the  sight  of 
whom  Mis.  Brook  immediately  guessed.  “Mr.  Long- 
dou?” 

“In  Mr.  Brookenham’s  room,  ma’am.  Mr.  Brookeu- 
huin  lias  gone  out.” 

“Aud  where  has  he  gone  ?” 

“ 1 think,  ma’am,  only  for  some  evening  papers.” 

She  liad  an  iincnse  look  for  Mitchy  ; then  she  said  to 
the  man  : “Ask  him  to  wait  three  minutes — I’ll  ring;” 
turning  again  to  her  visitor  os  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

“ You  don’t  know  how  I’m  trusting  you!” 

“Trusting  me?” 

“ Why,  if  lie  comes  up  to  you.” 

Mitchy  thought.  “ Hadn’t  I better  go  down?” 

“ No-r-you  may  have  Edward  back.  If  you  see  liim, 
you  must  see  him  here.  If  I don’t  myself,  it’s  for  a 
reason.” 

Mitchy  again  just  sounded  her.  “ His  not,  as  you 
awhile  ago  hinted—” 

“ Yes,  caring  for  what  I say.”  She  had  a pause,  but 
she  brought  it  out.  “ He  doesn’t  believe  a word—” 

“Of  what  you  tell  him?”  Mitchy  was  splendid.  “ I 
see.  And  you  want  something  said  to  him.” 

“Yes.  that  he’ll  take  from  you.  Only  it’s  for  you,” 
Mrs.  Brook  went  on,  “really  and  honesily,  and  ns  I tr'ust 
you.  to  give  it.  But  the  comfort  of  you  is  thut  you’ll  do 
so  if  you  promise.” 

Mitchy  was  infinitely  struck.  " But  I haven’t  prom- 
ised, eh?  Of  course  I can’t  till  I kuow  what  it  is.” 

“It's  to  put  before  him — ” 

“Oh,  Isee:  the  situation.” 

“ What  has  happened  here  to-day.  Van’s  marked  re- 
treat, and  how.  with  the  time  that  has  passed,  it  makes 
us  at  last  know  where  we  are.  You  of  course,  for  your- 
self,” Mrs.  Brook  wound  up,  “see  that.” 

“ Where  we  are?”  Mitchy  look  a turn  and  came  back. 
“But  what  then  did  Van  come  for?  If  you  speak  of  a 
retreat,  there  must  have  been  an  advance.” 

“Oh,” said  Mrs.  Brook,  “he  simply  wanted  not  to  look 
too  brutal.  After  so  much  absence  he  could  come.” 

“ Well,  if  he  established  that  he  wasn't  brutal,  where 
was  I he  retreat?” 

“ In  his  not  going  up  to  Nanda.  lie  came — frankly — to 
do  that,  hut  made  up  his  mind  on  second  thoughts  that 
he  couldn’t  risk  even  being  civil  to  her.” 

Mitchy  had  visibly  warmed  to  liis  work.  “ Well,  aud 
wlmt  made  the  difference?” 

She  wondered.  “What  difference?” 

“ Why,  of  t he  effect,  as  you  say,  of  his  second  thoughts. 
Thoughts  of  what?” 

“ Oh,”  said  Mrs.  Brook  suddenly  and  as  if  it  were  quite 
simple — "1  know  that!  Suspicipns.” 

“ And  of  whom?” 

“ Why,  of  you,  you  goose.  Of  your  not  having 
done — ” 

/ Well,  wlmt?”  lie  persisted  as  she  paused. 

“How  Shull  I say  it?  The  best  thing  for  yourself. 
Aud  of  Nanda’s  feeling  that.  Don’t  you  see?” 

In  the  effort  of  seeing,  or  perhaps  indeed  in  the  full  act 
of  it,  poor  Mitchy  glared  as  never  before.  “ Do  you  mean 
Van's  jealous  of  me?” 

Pressed  as  she  was,  there  was  something  in  his  face  that 
momentarily  hushed  her.  “There  it  is!”  she  achieved, 
however,  at  last. 

“Of  met ” Mitchy  went  on. 

What  was  in  his  face  so  suddenly  and  strangely  was 
the  look  of  rising  tears — at  sight  of  which,  as  from  a com- 
punction as  prompt,  she  showed  a lovely  flush.  “There 
it  is,  there  it  is,”  she  repeated.  “You  ask  me  for  a rea- 
son, and  it’s  the  only  one  I see.  Of  course  if  you  don't 
care,”  she  added,  “he  needn’t  come  up.  He  can  go 
straight  to  Nanda.” 

Mitchy  had  turned  away  again  as  with  the  impulse  of 
hiding  the  tears  that  hud  risen  and  that  had  not  wholly  dis- 
appeared eveu  by  the  time  iie  faced  nbout.  “Did  Nanda 
know  he  was  to  come?” 

“ Mr.  Longdou  ?” 

“ No,  no.  Was  she  expecting  Van — ?” 

“My  dear  man,”  Mrs.  Brook  mildly  wailed,  “when 
call  she  have  not  been?" 

Mitchy  looked  hard  for  an  instant  at  the  floor.  “ I 
mean  does  she  know  he  has  been  and  goue  ?” 

Mrs.  Brook,  from  where  she  stood  and  through  the 
window,  looked  rather  ut  the  sky.  “Her  father  will 
have  told  her.” 

“Her  father?”  Mitchy  frankly  wondered.  “Is  he  in 
it?” 

Mrs.  Brook,  at  this,  had  a longer  pause.  “ l ou  assume, 
I suppose,  Mitchy  dear,’’  she  then  quavered,  that  I put 
him  up—” 

“ Put  Edward  up?"  he  broke  in. 

“No — that  of  course.  Put  Van  up  to  ideas — ” 

He  caught  it  again.  "About  me— what  you  call  his 
suspicions?”  He  seemed  t<>  weigh  the  charge,  hut  it  end- 
ed, while  he  passed  his  hand  hard  over  his  eyes,  in  weari- 
ness and  in  the  nearest  approach  to  coldness  he  had  ever 
shown  Mrs.  Brook.  "It  doesn’t  matter.  It’s  every  one's 
fate  to  be.  in  one  way  or  another,  the  subject  of  ideas. 
Do  then,”  he  continued,  “let  Mr.  Longdon  come  up.” 

She  instantly  rang  the  bell.  “Then  I’ll  go  to  Nanda. 
But  don’t  look  frightened,”  she  added  as  she  came  back, 
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Tie  divided  mind,  the  *1  from  tlxeir  hosiess— 
iliss  Brookenhmn,  „„ickly  Hike  in.  and 

■se  were  all  things  Mitchy  ■ j f ot  missing  his 
gave  Idmm  a^mnnu  k,s  hgljU  y„  keep  Nimdn 

i-asion.  I s^.  18  . ij'm ,t  1 shall  ask  you  u>  l\lkc 

iuline.  But  there  s souu » hiu  i th.u . is  sim- 

om  mens  tpiile  » Rutt  *u«  ‘ J_fo‘r  ^ ti,„ik  you  do  know, 
ly  that  af ler  nil-  you  k'l  b ached  to  her  ns  you 
on’t  you’.'  I m "t.mj 

1 Mr.  Longdon  had  looked  “,dd“"^e “with  dneVresenrs-. 
, ,n  a V « 

reeked  himself.  . , 

“ l'would  never,  last  year,  have  gone  to  *•>>  ""■> 


!p  to  her.  . v 

“ Is  that  your  idea . “don’t  laugh  at  it. 

“ Ah,"  said  Mitchy  J'  ■ covered  bim.  4 But 
His  friend’s  gray  0werl  a face  that  seemed 

what  can-,’  '>  “.^vhat  »..«?”  ‘he  old  man  cm m 

to  wince  with .n  siltiit  ot  lllc  magnitude  of  the 

picled  bis  objection. 

i„«q  ” . ...  ..tit  ” Mitebv  baslcned 


*«  somehow,  guaran- 

l,""Tliey  hold,  they  keep  every  one,”  M,tchy  «•* ^ 

“ ThVcorp^kms . for ^ turned  once  more 

in  this  element ; after  conlinl,e  to  walk  m «.  hjm  w 

away  nud  appeat  * sigb,  caipe  ftClt)S8  * d to  the 
Nandal”  ‘hen,  nia  fsrmfl  »g vagm;ly  «oucd  ‘o 

”ib'ui'  "forc  j ' 

at  Mrs.  G,renj?“,*L  was  with  him  again-  . _i«.«d 

“ Yes?”— Mitchy  was 'v'lip  future.  It 
“WpII  it  made  me  see  the 


eled  his  objection.  * 

'"  Oh  I don’t  for  a moment  suggest,”  Mitchy  baslcned 
to  reply,  ’’  that  it  i»»'‘  I™"’™;1 k„„w."  said  Mr.  Longdon. 
Mu'chv.'ut  this;'  pive'rTlong,  wide  glnve.  "’Lnow-, 

lie  ever 'so  delicately  mnro^ed.  coursL,  you 

know!  1 You  Mitel, y 

Thorn  was  a lone i in  « at wUh  „,v:  But 
W(,h  Nanda,"  he  next  added,  "it  « 


Ves?’-MHchy  was  with  Mm  »gaim  „„  then  already 
We,,.it  made  me  see  the  8he  «as 

%'h'cehy  assented  with  emphasis.  ’ 

9P',iU"on  had  Mbtko  It  he 
ly  only  saying  after  tt  time. 

She  resembles  you  and  »*• 

“Yes.  but  doesn  t mina. 

Sl"  w rJ:ZT  "WiTJ  go«i  d^i°;'out- 

Mi'^Longdoa' thought-  g ” We  can  at  least 

selves. ’’ 
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Can  wc?”  Mildiy  smiled. 

“And  he  can  respect  us,”  his  friend,  ns  if  not  hearing 
:.i,  went  on. 

Mitchy  seemed  almost  to  demur.  “He  must  think 
. „ re  queer.” 

“ Well,  Mrs.  Brook’s  worse  than  ‘queer.’  He  can’t  re- 
spect her." 

“Oil,  that  will  be  perhaps, " Mitchy  laughed,  “what 
she’ll  get  just  most  out  of!"  It  was  the  first  time,  how- 
i ,er,  of  Mr.  Longdon’s  showing  that,  even  after  a min- 
i ie,  he  had  not  understood  hint ; so  that,  as  quickly  os 
P'ssible,  he  passed  to  another  point.  “If  you  do  any- 
i»g.  may  I be  in  it  ?” 

“But  what  can  I do?  If  it’s  over  it’s  over.” 

" For  him,  yes.  But  not  for  her  or  for  you  or  for  me.” 
“Oh.  I’m  not  for  long  l”  the  old  man  wearily  said, 
turning  the  next  moment  to  the  door,  at  which  one  of  the 
ootmen  had  appeared. 

“Mrs.  Brookenham’a  compliments,  please  sir."  this 
vssenger  articulated,  “and  Miss  Brookcnham  is  now 

“Thanks— I'll  coinc  up.” 

The  sorvnnt  withdrew,  and  the  eves  of  the  two  visitors 
again  met  for  a minute,  after  wlddi  Mitchy  looked  about 
for  his  hai.  “Good  by.  I’ll  go.” 

Mr.  Longdon  watched  him  while,  having  found  his  hat, 
i • looked  aliout  for  his  stick.  “ You  want  to  be  iu  every- 
t'  inf/?" 

Mitchy.  without  answering,  smoothed  his  hat  down; 
then  ho  replied  : “ You  Bay  you’re  not  for  long,  hut  you 
won't  abandon  her.” 

“Oli,  I mean  I slm’n't  last  forever.” 

“ Well,  since  you  so  expressed  it  yourself,  that's  what  I 
mean  too.  1 assure  you  / sha'n’t  desert  her.  And  if  I 
can  help  you—” 

“Help  me?”  Mr.  Longdon  interrupted,  looking  at 
1dm  hard.  * ? 

It  made  him  a little  awkward.  “ Help  you  to  help  her, 
you  know — !” 

“ You’re  very  wonderful.”  Mr.  Longdon  presently  re- 
turned. “ A year  and  a half  ago  you  wanted  to  lielp  me 
to  help  Mr.  Vanderbank.”  , M 

“ Well.”  s lid  Mitchy,  ” you  can't  qnitc  say  I haven  r. 

“ But  your  ideas  of  help  are  of  a splendor!” 

“Oh,  I've  told  you  about  ray  ideas.”  Mitchy  was  al- 
most apologetic.  . ,. 

Mr.  Longdon  hesitated.  “I  suppose  Ira  not  indis- 
creet then  in  recognizing  your  marriage  ns  one  of  them. 
And  that,  with  a responsibility  so  great  already  assumed, 
you  appear  fairly  eager  for  another—” 

“Makes  me  out  a kind  of  monster  of  benevolence? 
Mitchy  looked  at  it  with  a flushed  face.  “The  two  re- 
sponsibilities are  very  much  one  and  the  same.  My 
marriage  lias  brought  me,  as  it  were,  only  nearer  to 
Nandu.  My  wife  and  she,  don’t  you  see?  are  particular 

f'  Mr  Longdon,' on  his  side,  turned  a trifle  pale;  lie  looked 
rather  hanl  (it  the  floor.  “ I see— I see.”  Then  he  raised 
bis  eyes.  ' “But— to  an  old  fellow  like  me-its  all  so 

Str“  It strange. ■’  Mitchy  spoke  very  kindly.  “But 

il  Mr.'  Longdon  gave  a hend-shake  tliatwM  both  strf  and 
sharp.  " It's  all  wrong.  But  you  re  all  right!  lie  added 
in  a different  tone  as  he  walked  hastily  away. 

, ...  XXXV 

Nanda  Brookenham.  for  a fortnight  after _Mr.  Long- 
don's  return,  had  found  much  to  think  of;  I 'd  the  bustk 
of  business  became,  visibly  for  ns,  particularly  great  wi  h 
her  on  a certain  Friday  afternoon  in  June  She  was  m 
unusual- possession  nf  that  chamber  of  cot  dc 

so  much  of  iter  life  had  lately  been 
orated  and  rededicated  room  upstutrs  in  which  she  had 
enjoyed  a due  measure  both  of  solitude  and  society 
Passim?  the  obiects  about  Iter  in  review,  she  gave  especial 
attention1  to  1 J rnil.er  marked  wealth  of  bonks;  ctoinged 
rcDealedlv  for  five  minutes,  the  position  of  vaitous  vot 
umes,  transferred  to  tables  those  that  were  o„  she  ,es  and 
rpfirrnncrpd  shelves  with  an  eve  to  the  effect 
ZTrflifgrantiy  engage,!  dimiighout  mdeed  m ft. 
study  of  effect,  which  moreover,  ™jght 

treme  freshness  not  invetemtely  pr  detnil^of 

Ktr  as 

litU^tabies’^tl'tomed'wUIi^a^consc^ou^iess^siiarpl^  taken 

sured  drop  of  blinds  in  w'"d"*shiJ  ‘e  prepared,  with 
photographs'- ill  particular  ? P p y se  t0 

email  Intense  faces  each,  that  happened  in  ereyy  » 

be  turned  to  the  door.  The  p ' « e^er  a polished 

perhaps  was  that  of  old  \a j . 1 , morocco  n.nt  spoke 

glass  and  in  a frame  of  g ‘ b “ and  Christmas,  and 
out.  across  the  room,  of  rice  of  the  floor,  the 

visibly  widening  his  gaze  at  the  op  * . the  entrance 

announcement  of  a name i by  a gftVC  as  the  resem- 

of  a gentleman  remarkably  \ \ flattered.  Vander- 

hlance  was,  on  the  gentleman  .part.  flaUcreo.  be 

hank  lind  not  lieen  in  the  roo  en  Kindnes3  there- 
showed  that  he  had  arriveriobelu.  £ that  re- 

fore  becomes  for  us,  by  a q«.  ck  turn  ot “ the  concert-* 
tiects  the  whole  scene,  tl>e  .'.‘f  , pflned  the  place,  to  the 
kindness  that  almost  immediately  filled  tin.  P fricndI 
exclusion  of  everything  ^ ' with  a tarn  a 

Voice, -a  brightness  of  good  " > ^ ““Xpplied.  lsngh.  a 
constant.  tUougli  perhnp  inattention  mid  move- 

superabundance,  almost,  of  interest,  mane 

merit.  , „„  said  was  tiiat  lie  was  tre- 

Tlie  first,  tiling  the  y°'inS  "V*"  ..  r thjnk  it  was  most 

mendously  glad  she  had  w ^ t . thought,  precisely, 
particularly  nice  of  yon  *««« ^ gencbm|  bloom-os 

seemed,  as  lie  spoke,  a fl  we,,  [n  was  s0  great  that 
if  the  mceness  ho  had  '*&,  in_  its  image.  I'10 

it  straightway  converted  ever} t g went  on.  -was 

only  tiling  that  upset  mo  a mttc,  hesitated 

your  saying  that,  before  "riling  llmt  you’ll 

find  waited.  I hope  very  n inch.  If  yoll-Ve  ever 

never  do  anything  of  that  maUeY  what  rea- 

the  slightest  desire  to  see in-  „f  any  sort  that 

sou  : if  there's  ever  the  smallest  tt  Bvt  easily  forgive 
I can  do  for  you.  1 Pr"™”/  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
5r?oV!eyh«rklwn  eTch°o.Lr  as  long  as  you  and  I. 


there’s  one  comfort  at  least  they  may  treat  themselves 
to.  I mean  of  course,”  Van  developed,  “that  of  being 
easy  find  frank  and  natural.  There  are  such  a lot  of  re- 
lations in  which  one  isn’t,  in  which  it  doesn’t  pay.  in 
which  ‘ease,’  in  fact,  would  be  the  greatest  of  troubles 
and  ‘ nature  ’ the  greatest  of  falsities.  However,”  he 
continued,  while  he  suddenly  got.  up  to  change  the  place 
in  which  he  had  put  his  hat,  "I  don’t  really  know  why 
I’m  preaching  at  such  n rate,  for  I've  a perfect  con- 
sciousness of  not  myself  requiring  it.  One  does,  half  the 
time, .preach  more  or  less  for  one’s  self,  eh  ? I'm  not  mis- 
taken, at  all  events,  I think,  about  the  right  thing  with  you. 
And  a hint's  enough  for  you,  I'm  sure,  on  the  right  thing 
with  me.”  He  had  been  looking  all  round  while  he  talked, 
and  had  twice  shifted  his  seat;  so  that  it  was  quite  in 
consonance  with  his  general  admiring  notice  that  the  next 
impression  ho  broke  out  with  should  have  achieved  some 
nir  of  relevance.  “What  extraordinarily  lovely  flowers 
you  have  and  how  charming  you’ve  made  everything ! 
You’re  always  doing  something — women  are  always 
changing  the  position  of  their  furniture.  If  you  happen 
to  come  in  in  the  dark— no  matter  how  well  you  know 
the  place  — you  sit  down  on  n teacup  or  a puppy-dog. 
But  of  course,  you'll  say,  one  doesn’t  come  in  in  the 
dark,  or  at  least,  if  one  does,  deserves  what  one  gets. 
Only  you  know  the  way  some  women  keep  their  rooms. 
I'm  bound  to  say  you  don’t,  do  you  ? — you  don’t  go  in 
for  flower -pot9  in  the  windows  nnd  curtsius  on  cur- 
tains. Why  should  you  ? You  hate  got  a lot  to  show  I” 
He  rose,  with  this,  for  tbo  third  time,  as  the  better  to 
command  the  scene.  “ What  I mean  is  that  sofa — which, 
by-the-way,  is  awfully  good  : you  do,  my  dear  Nanda, 
go  it ! It  certainly  was  here,  the  la9t  time,  wasn’t  it? 
and  this  thing  was  there.  The  Inst  time  — I mean  the 
last  time  I was  up  here — wns  fearfully  long  ago:  when, 
by-the-way.  i cas  it  ? But  you  see  I have  been  nnd  Hint 
I remember  it.  And  you’ve  a lot  more  things  now. 
You’re  laving  up  treasure.  Really,  the  increase  of  lux- 
ury—! WJ#at  an  awfully  jolly  lot  of  books— have  you 
read  them  all  ? Where  did  you  learn  so  much  about 
bindings?” 

He  continued  to  talk;  he  took  things  up  nnd  put  them 
down;  Nanda  sat  in  her  place,  where  her  stillness,  fixed 
nnd  colorless,  contrasted  with  his  rather  flushed  freedom, 
nnd  appeared  only  to  wait,  half  in  surprise,  half  in  sur- 
render. for  the  flow  of  his  Biiggestiveness  to  run  ils  course, 
so  that  having  herself  provoked  the  occasion,  she  might 
do  a little  more  to  meet  it.  It  was  by  no  means,  how- 
ever, that  his  presence,  in  any  degree,  ceased  to  prevail; 
for  there  were  minutes  during  which  her  face.  Hie  only 
thing  in  her  that  moved,  turning  with  his  turns  and  fol- 
lowing his  glances,  actually  had  a look  inconsistent  with 
anything  but  submission  to  almost  any  accident.  It 
might  have  expressed  a desire  for  bis  talk  to  last  and 
last,  an  acceptance  of  any  treatment  of  the  hour  or  any 
version,  or  want  of  version,  of  her  act  that  would  best 
suit  his  ease,  even  in  fact  a resigned  prevision  of  the  oc- 
currence of  something  that  would  leave  her,  quenched 
and  blank,  with  the  appearance  of  having  made  him  come 

simply  that  she  might  look  at  him.  She  might  in*  eed 
well  have  been  aware  of  an  inability  to  look  at  Into  little 
enough  lo  make  it  flagrant  that  she  had  appealed  to  him 
for  something  quite  different.  Keeping  the  situation 
meanwhile  thus  in  his  hands,  he  recognized,  over  the 
chimney  a new  nlternlion.  “There  used  to  be  a lug 
print — wasn’t  there?  a thing  of  the  flftics-we  had  lots  of 
them  at  home;  some  place  or  oilier  in  the  olden  time.. 
And* now  there's  that  lovely  French  glass  So  yon  see 
He  spoke  as  if  she  had  in  some  way  gainsaid  him.  whem  s 
he  lift’d  not  left  her  time  even  to  answer  a question.^  But 
lip  broke  out  anew  on  die  beauty  of  her  flowers.  \ ou 
have  awfully  good  ones— where  do  you  get  them?  Flow- 
pm  and  pictures  and-what  are  tlic  oilier  things  people 
. when  they’re  happy  and  superior?— hooks  ami  birds. 

might  to  have  a'bhd  or  two.  though  I dare  say  you 
think  Unit  by  the  noise  I make  I’m  ns  good  myself  us  a 
, Tan’r  there  some  girl  in  some  story — it  isn  t Scott, 

d°ze.n\  Il  wh0  domestic  difficulties  and  n cage  m 

her  wiudo^nd  whom  one  assoeinies  with  chiekweed 
and  virtue?  It  isn't  Esmeralda— Esmeralda  had  a poor  le, 
i or  have  I got  my  heroines  mixed?  You  re 

must  have  the  sniiscts-hayi  ^ 5^  , W(_n  th(iy 

the 
feel 


talking  about?  Of  course  you  loon  norm. 
srrike  me  as  about  the Je™y  you" that  I reel 
same  time,  it  s ^ have  gent  you  somc  flowers.”  He 

humiliated.  g throwing  back  his  head  with 

smotc  hnnself  y ith  honor,  ^ w|lcn  j got 

a sudden  thought'  « ? b,|f  do  something  really 
note,  d dn  t for  once  m,  # ^ Hcre  j 

|ut  I've  brought  nothing.  I haven’t  even  brought  a box 

of  s' wet. . I’m  lowers  hert’'  Naod''ot  last  said,  “ come 
f mMMr  Longdon  Don’t  you  remember  ins  garden? 
f Vamerbank8  n quick  response,  called  it  up.  “Dear 
Van  n ' it  Hiarining?  And  that  morning  you  and  I 
LTt  .berc''-be  wasi,  careful  to  be  easy  abotit  it- 
*•  talking  under  the  trees.  i •» 

be'l’h^tal'krNand?ds  ^ow^ic’s1 

hUtIenr  I mean  real  y one'of  tlm  greatest.  His  giuden 
IfiSSTdinSTto  . iiouse  where  the  person-tbe  person 

nf  tin*  house thoroughly  knows  and  cares.  ,, 

of.1  A ud  he  sends  you  dishes  from  tlie  table. 

I*  Often — every  week.  Tlmt  is,  now  that  he’s  m town, 
his  gardener  does  it.  b )1,.,  Vanderbank  excinimed. 
..  B^rgar^c"  r-Zt'Straoidinarily  tail  fellow  with 
tl“i^^be^rn=sn.^h,m^f.)eI9hSi 

1 ; ' ?„.|V  „ Phnrming  lot  of  people— I mean  as  those, 
round,  - - friend  lias  got  about  him.  Its  an 

down  tin-  , plensnnt  servants,  I always 

K."'f,,i  yn^n  ™ t Mr  Lougdon’s-nud  quite  witlio.it 
thdr'saydng  a^.i^g;  jL«.t8from  the  of  type  and 


manner  they  had  — struck  me  ns  a kind  of  chorus  of 
praise  The  same  with  Miiehy’s.  at  Meriic,  I remember,” 
Van  rambled  on.  “ Mitchy’s  the  sort  of  chap  who  might 
have  awful  ones,  but  I recollect  telling  him  that  one  quite 
felt  as  if  it  were  with  them  one  had  come  to  stay.  Good 
note,  good  note,”  he  cheerfully  repealed.  “ I’m  bound  to 
say,  you  know,”  he  continued  in  this  key,  “that  you’ve 
a jolly  sense  for  getting  in  wiili  people 'who  make  you 
comfortable.  Then,  by-the-way,  he’s  siill  in  town?” 

Nanda  hesitated.  “ Do  you  mean  Mr.  Mitchy?” 

“ Oh,  he  is,  I know — I met  them  two  nights  ago;  and 
by-the-way  again — don’t  let  me  forget— I want  to  speak 
to  you  about  his  wife.  But  I’ve  not  seen,  do  you  know? 
Mr.  Longdon — which  is  really  too  awful.  Twice,  -thrice 
I think,  have  I at  moments  like  this  one  snatched  my- 
self from  pressure;  hut  there's  no  finding  the  old  de- 
mon at  any  earthly  hour.  When  do  you  go— or  does  he 
only  come  here?  Of  course  I see  you’ve  got  the  place 
arranged  for  him.  When  I asked  at  his  hotel  at  what 
hour  Tie  ever  was  in,  blest  if  the  fellow  didn’t  say  ‘ Very 
often,  sir,  about  ten!’  And  when  I said  ‘Ten  p.m.?’  he 
quite  laughed  at  my  innocence  over  a person  of  such 
habits.  Whnt  are  his  habits  then  now,  and  what  are  you 
putting  him  up  to?  Seriously,”  Vanderbank  pursued. 

“I  ««»  awfully  sorry,  and  I wonder  if,  the  first  time 
you’ve  a chance,  you’d  kindly  tell  him  you've  heard  me 
say  so  and  that  I mean  yet  to  run  him  to  earth.  The 
same,  really,  wiih  the  Mitchys.  I didn’t,  somehow,  the 
other  night,  iu  such  a lot  of  people,  get  at  them.  But 
I sat  opposite  to  Aggie  all  through  dinner,  nud  that  puts 
me  in  mind.  I should  like  volumes  from  you  about 
Aggie,  please.  It’s  too  revolting  of  me  not  to  go  to  see 
her.  But  every  one  knows  I’m  busy.  We’re  up  to  our 
necks!” 

“I  can’t  tell  you,*’  said  Nanda,  “how  kind  I think  it 
of  you  to  have  found,  with  all  you  have  to  do,  a mo- 
ment for  this.  But  please,  without  delay,  let  me  tell 
you — ” 

Prncticallj',  however,  lie  would  let  her  tell  him  nothing  ; 
his  almost  aggressive  friendly  optimism  clung  so  to  refer- 
ences of  short  range.  “ Don’t  mention  it,  please.  It’s  too 
charming  of  you  to  squeeze  me  in.  To  see  you,  moreover, 
does  me  good.  Quite  distinct  good.  And  your  writing 
me  touched  me— oh,  but  really.  There  were  all  sorts  of 
old  things  in  it.”  Then  lie  broke  out.  once  more,  on  her 
books,  one  of  which,  for  some  minutes  past,  he  had  held 
in  his  hand.  “I  sec  you  go  in  for  sets — and,  my  dear 
child,  upon  my  word,  I see,  big  seis.  What’s  this?— 

‘ Vol.  23:  The  British  Poets.’  Vol.  23  is  delightful— do 
tell  me  about  Vol.  23.  Are  you  doing  much  in  the  Brit- 
ish Poets?  But  when  the  deuce,  you  wonderful  being, 
do  you  find  time  to  read?  /don’t  find  any— it’s  too  hid- 
eous. One  relapses,  in  London,  into  illiteracy  nnd  bar- 
barism. I have  to  keep  up  a false  glitter  to  bide,  in  con- 
versation, my  rapidly  increasing  ignorance:  I should  be 
so  ashamed,  after  all,  to  see  other  people  not  shocked  by 
it.  But  teach  me.  teach  me!”  he  gayly  went  on, 

“The  British  Poets.”  Nanda  immediately  answered, 

“ were  given  me  by  Mr.  Longdon,  who  1ms  given  me  all 
the  good  books  I have  except  a few— those  in  that  top 

r0W that  have  been  given  me  at  different  times  by  Mr. 

Mitchy.  Mr.  Mitchy  lias  sent  me  flowers  too,  as  well  as 
Mr.  Longdon.  And  they’re  both— since  we’ve  spoken  of 
my  seeing  them— coming,  by  appointment,  this  after- 
noon : not  together,  but  Mr.  Mitchy  at  5.80  and  Mr. 
Longdon  at  6.80.”  . 

She  had  spoken  as  with  conscious  promptitude,  making 
up  for  what  she  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  saying  by  « 
quick,  complete  statement  of  her  case.  She  was  evidently 
also  going  on  with  more,  but  her  actual  visitor,  with  a 
laugh,  had  already  taken  her  up.  “ You  are  making  a 
day  of  it,  and  you  run  us  like  railway  trains!”  He  looked 
at  bis  watch.  “ Have  / then  time?” 

“ It  seems  to  me  I should  say  * Have  If’  But  it’s  not 
half  past  four,”  Nanda  went  on,  “and  though  I've  some- 
thing very  particular,  of  course,  to  say  to  you.  it  won't 
tnke  long.  They  don’t  bring  tea  till  five,  nnd  you  must 
surely  smy  till  that.  1 had  already  written  to  you  when 
they  each,  for  the  same  reason,  proposed  this  afternoon. 
They  go  out  of  town  to-morrow  for  Sunday.” 

“Oh,  I see— and  they  have  to  see  you  first.  What  an 
influence  you  exert,  you  know,  on  people’s  behavior!” 

She  continued  ns  literal  as  her  friend  wns  facetious: 
“Well  it  just  happened  so,  nnd  it  didn’t  matter,  since, 
on  my  asking  you,  dou’t  you  know?  to  choose  your  time, 
you  had  taken,  as  suiting  you  best,  this  comparatively 
earlv  hour.”  . , , . . . . . 

“Oh,  perfectly.”  But  he  again  had  Ins  watch  out. 
“I’ve  a job.  perversely— that  was  niy  reason— on  the 
other  side  of  the  world;  which,  by-tbe-wuy,  I’m  afraid, 
won’t  permit  me  to  wait  for  tea.  My  lea  doesn’t  matter. 
The  watch  went  back  to  his  pocket.  “I’m  sorry  to  sav 
I must  be  off  liefore  five.  It  has  been  delightful  at  all 
events  to  sec  you  again.”  . 

He  was  on  his  feet  as  he  spoke,  and  though  lie  had 
been  half  the  lime  on  liis  feet  his  last  words  gave  the 
effect  of  his  moving  almost,  immediately  to  the  door.  It 
appeared  to  come  out  with  them  rather  clearer  than  be- 
fore that  he  was  embarrassed  enough  really  to  need  help, 
nnd  it  was  doubtless  the  measure  she  after  an  instant  took 
of  this  that  enabled  Nanda,  with  a quietness  all  her  own, 
to  draw  to  herself  u little  more  of  the  situation.  The 
quietness  wns  plainly  determined  for  her  by  ft  quick 
vision  of  its  being  the  best  assistance  she  could  show 
Had  he  an  inward  terror  that  explained  his  superficial 
nervousness,  the  incoherence  of  a loquacity  designed,  it 
would  seem,  to  check,  in  eacli  direction,  her  advance? 
He  only  fed  it,  in  that  case,  by  allowing  his  precautionary 
benevolence  to  put  him  in  so  much  deeper.  Where 
indeed  could  he  have  supposed  that  she  wanted  to  come 
out  and  what  that  she  could  ever  do  for  him  would 
really  be  so  beautiful  as  this  present  chance  to  smooth 
bis  confusion  nnd  add  ns  much  ns  possible  to  that  refined 
satisfaction  with  himself  which  would  proceed  from  his 
having  deali  with  a difficult  hour  iu  a gallant  and  delicate 
way  ? To  force  upon  him  an  awkwardness  was  like 
forcing  a disfigurement  or  u hurt,  so  that  at  the  end  of  a 
minute  during  which  the  expression  of  her  face  became 
a kind  of  uplifted  view  of  ln  r opportunity,  she  arrived 
at  the  appearance  of  having  changed  places  with  him  and 
of  their  being  together  precisely  in  order  that  be— not 
she— should  be  let  down  easily.  Some  such  quick  pas- 
sage of  things  is  at  any  rate  no  more  than  a fair  transla- 
tion of  the  expression  just  mentioned. 

[TO  HR  CONHHCRP.] 
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NEW  YEAR’S  EVE. 

THE  LAST  CAR— DEADHEAD  PASSENGERS. 
Drawn  by  Pktkr  Nkwklu 


WASSAILING. 


In  England  the  customs  surrounding  the  birlh  of  a new 
year  linve  for  many  ages  l)ceu  observed  with  singularly 
festive  demonstrations,  and  many  interesting  ceremonies 
and  superstitions  connected  with  it  are  preserved  from 
ancient  times  to  the  present  day. 

Hence  wassailing,  an  ancient  Anglo-Saxon  ceremony, 
and  one  of  the  most  universal  and  picturesque  of  New- 
Year’s  customs,  is  still  practised  in  many  parts  of  Eng- 
land. The  name  is  derived  from  ires  hdl,  meaning  “ be  of 
good  health” — literally,  “ be  hale’’ — and  was  used  ns  a 
salutation  of  good-will  in  drinking  and  toasting  on  festive 
occasions,  the  usual  form  of  reply  being  drinc  hdl , mean- 
ing broadly,  “drink,  and  good  luck  be  with  you.” 

One  of  the  earliest  mentions  of  this  custom  is  found  in 
the  well-known  interview  between  Hengist’s  daughter 
Rowena  and  his  guest,  King  Vortigern.  Rowena  pre- 
sented a cup  of  wine  to  Vortigern,  with  the  expression, 
“ Louerd  King,  waes  heal!”  and  Vortigern,  who  knew  no 
English,  was  told  to  reply,  " Drinc  heal!” 

The  Antiquarian  Repertory  (ed.  1775)  contnius  a wood- 
cut  representing  the  support  of  an  old  chimney-piece 
which  belonged  to  an  ancient  mansion  built  by  a family, 
by  name  Hawks,  iu  the  County  of  Kent.  The  engraving 
represents  a large  oak  beam  upon  which  is  carved  a 
double-handled  bowl  placed  between  the  words  “Wass 
heil  ” and  “ Drinc  heile.”  On  the  bowl  are  carved  two 
hawks,  and  running  in  a conventional  desigu  around  the 
whole  is  the  branch  of  an  apple  tree — alluding,  presumed- 
ly, to  the  component  parts  of  the  bowl’s  contents. 

The  ceremony  of  wassailing,  as  it  was  performed  at  the 
court  of  Henry  VII..  is  very  interestingly  described  in 
the  Collection  of  Ordinances  for  the  Government  of  the 
Royal  Household.  We  find  that  each  person  is  provided 
with  a separate  cup  with  which  to  pledge  the  others,  and 
that  “When  the  steward  came  in  at  the  doore  he  was  to 
crie  three  tymes,  Wassel,  Wassel,  Wassel;  and  then  the 
chappell  (chaplain)  was  to  answer  with  a songc.” 

In  the  homes  of  the  middle  and  better  classes  of  people 
in  England  the  family  were  used  to  assemble  around  a 
bowl  of  wassail,  from  which  each  in  succession  would 
drink  the  health  of  the  circle,  and  theu  give  expression 
to  the  words  “ Wass  heil.” 


It  was  at  this  period  that  maidens  of  the  poorer  class 
were  wont  to  go  from  door  to  door  hearing  a bowl  decora- 
ted with  holly  and  parti  colored  ribbons  and  filled  with 
a mixture  of  spiced  nnd  sweetened  ale,  together  with  a 
goodly  number  of  roasted  apples.  This  beverage  was 
sometimes  called  “lambs’  wool,”  on  account  of  its  mild- 
ness and  softness.  At  each  bouse  a carol,  such  as  that 
quoted  beneath  the  picture  on  page  1289,  would  be  sun^ 
intended  to  persuade  the  householder  visited  into  giving 
some  small  pecuniary  return  for  a sip  of  their  slonpv 
libation,  supposed  to  bring  good  luck  during  the  new 
year.  In  case  the  invitation  and  music  proved  ineffectual 
in  procuring  the  desired  recognition,  the  song  was  very 
quickly  changed  to  malicious  anathemas. 

Wassailing  was  also  practised  in  monasteries  as  we 
learn  from  Archaohr/ia  (xi.,  420)  that  the  “ Poculuin 
Charitatis.”  or  wassail  bowl  was  placed  on  the  abbot's 
table  at  the  upper  end  of  the  refectory,  to  be  circulated 
amongst  the  community  at.  his  discretion  The  cere 
mony  of  the  “ Loving  Cup.”  which  is  still  kept  up  „t 
the  corporation  feasis  of  London,  resembles  the  wassail 


ing  of  the  monasteries  in  its  general  form.  First  the 
master  drinks,  standing,  to  the  general  health  from  a 
flagon  full  of  sweetened  nnd  spiced  wine,  and  then  passes 
it  to  the  warden  on  his  left,  who  drinks  in  a like  manner 
to  the  man  on  his  left,  and  so  on  around  the  table— each 
one,  when  pledging,  standing  up  while  his  neighbor  drinks 
to  him. 

The  observance  of  New-Year’s  day  in  Scotland  was 
formerly  celebrated  with  much  hilarity  and  revelry. 
Promptly  at  midnight  the  family  would  engage  in  a 
general  health-drinking  and  hand  shaking  around  a bowl 
of  wussail,  during  which  the  following  song  was  often 
sung: 

Weel  may  we  a’  be, 

111  may  we  never  see; 

llere'8  to  the  King 

And  the  guile  compnuie!  etc. 

When  the  singing  was  concluded,  certain  of  the  family 
would  proceed  into  the  street,  loaded  down  with  a supply 
of  such  provisions  as  buns,  bread,  cbeese.  etc.,  aud  a kettle 
of  hot  wassail,  known  also  ns  the  hot  pint,  their  purpose 
being  to  visit  the  house  of  a neighbor,  and  there  to  ex- 
change greetings  and  sips  from  the  convivial  kettle.  If 
they  happened  to  be  the  first  to  enter  the  house  since  the 
New- Year,  additional  significance  was  attached  to  their 
visit  as  an  omen  of  good  luck. 

In  the  year  1812  a gang  of  young  ruffians  in  Edinburgh 
dealt  a lastiug  blow  to  this  popular  custom  by  forming 
themselves  into  squads  to  rob  the  people  who  might  be 
abroad  on  New-Year’s  eve.  Several  gentlemen  were  robbed 
aud  severely  beaten.  The  affair  caused  great  indignation, 
three  of  the  rascals  were  executed,  and  from  that  time  the 
old  custom  began  rapidly  to  decline,  until  it  practically 
died  out.  C.  O.  DeLand. 


THE  LAST  SHOT  OF  THE  BLOCKADE. 


Evening  colors  was  sounding  on  the  vessels  of  the 
fleet  iu  Guantanamo  Bay,  and  the  anchor  lights  were  be- 
iug  sent  aloft,  when  the  cver-restless  Scorpion  weighed 
anchor  and  started  on  duty  for  Santiago. 

Down  through  the  long  line  of  battle-ships  and  cruisers, 
tugs  and  yachts,  colliers  and  schooners,  she  steamed,  and 
rounding  the  shoals  of  Sotareuta  Point,  stood  west-south- 
west along  the  coast. 

The  last  tints  of  a glorious  Cuban  sunset  were  gradual- 
ly deepening  into  shade  when  the  white  sides  of  a strange 
vessel  were  discerned  far  away  on  the  port  bow.  Standing 
rapidly  to  the  eastward,  she  was  about  ten  miles  off  shore. 
What  was  she? 

In  a moment  the  Scorpion  changed  course  and  headed 
for  her. 

Darkness  came  on,  nnd  the  stranger’s  lights  alone  were 
visible.  On  our  quarter,  miles  away,  Guantanamo  Bay 
twinkled  faintly  as  the  flag-ship  signalled  to  the  fleet  at 
anchor. 


“ We  are  not  gaining,”  said  the  commanding  officer. 

“ She  must  he  a swift  one,”  thought  we,  “to  show  her 

heels  to  the  Scorpion." 

Put  on  the  blowers.”  was  the  order,  and  faster  still  we 
sped  under  the  forced  air  impetus. 

Oh  the  language  tlmt  was  coming  up  the  ventilators 
from  the  fire  loom  below ! 


“ Now  we’re  patching  her!”  sang  out  the  oracle  to  the 
men  at  the  furnaces. 

“Fire  the  blank  charge!"  enme  from  the  bridge.  One 
was  always  ready  with  us. 

Bang!  went  the  6-pounder,  and  at  once  the  stranger 
stopped  her  engines  a few  hundred  yards  ahead. 

Half-speed,  on  our  engine  lelegrnphs,  aud  just  abreast 
of  her  the  Scorjnon  was  dead  in  the  water. 

“ What  vessel  is  that?”  megaphoned  our  captain. 

And  back  across  the  dark  space  came  the  answer  in 
clear  tones,  “ His  Imperial  Majesty’s  cruiser  Oeiei'!" 

“ All  right,”  said  the  Scoipion.  “ Good  night !”  nnd  we 
headed  away  for  the  westward. 

So  the  last  shot  was  a blank  shot.  The  next  morning, 
iu  Santiago  Harbor,  the  news  of  peace  reached  us.  On 
August  13  it  was. 

Now  the  Oeier  was  a modern  1800-ton  cruiser,  with 
plenty  of  speed,  and  a main  battery  of  eight  4.1  guns 
rapid-fire,  and  no  end  of  machine-guns,  and  a protective 
deck  to  l>oot. 

Of  course,  while  the  Scorpion's  battery  is  perfect  in  its 
way  and  in  its  own  sphere,  perhaps  it  was  better,  after 
all,  that  the  stranger  proved  a friend. 

But  the  philosopher  down  forward  is  not  yet  appeased, 
for,  says  be,  “ she  had  no  darned  right  to  hang  around  our 
waters  and  our  shipping  at  uigbt-time,  nohow!” 

W.  T.  Clcverius, 

Ensign,  U.S.N. 


“ NOT  INTO  TEMPTATION!” 

Tnou  great.,  unchanged,  eternal  One! 

Thou  God  of  Nations,  filled  with  awe, 
We  thank  Thee  for  the  course  we  run 
’Neath  Thy  unalterable  law. 

We  feel  that  so  far  on  our  way 
Thy  guiding  care  had  but  to  bless 
A life  which  ever  forward  lay 
And  ever  looked  to  righteousness. 

We  give  Tliee  songs  of  praise  that  Thou 
Hath  so  disposed  us  for  our  weal, 

And  all  thanksgiving  even  now 
For  our  unconquerable  zeal. 

But  from  this  zeal  has  grown  such  might, 
With  no  grave  errors  to  retrieve. 

That  time  may  come,  may  be  in  sight, 
When  we  the  old-time  way  would  leave, 

And  reaching  out  our  cleanly  hands 
Across  the  sens,  across  the  zones, 

Follow  the  lead  of  other  lands 
To  spoil  the  weak,  outwit  the  drones, 

And  strong,  resourceful,  fearing  naught. 
From  shore  to  shore  our  sway  extend, 
Till  o’ergrown  empire,  weak,  distraught, 
Has  but  disunion  for  an  end. 


Show  Thou  the  fathers’  path  and  lead 
Where  no  world -circling  ills  beset! 

Stay  us  in  every  outward  greed! 

Stay  us,  great  God,  ere  we  regret! 

J 6 Chalmers  Roberts. 
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Thk  recent  performance  of  the  Amateur  Comedy  Club 
of  New  y ork  is  of  extraordinary  merit  of  its  kind,  and  in  a 
manner  marks  an  era  in  the  development  of  the  club.  At 
The  Triumph  of  its  inception  in  the  season  of  1884-5  the 
the  Amateur  Amateur  Comedy  (’ltd)  was  one  of  a con- 
1 !'nI' wVwIl!  °f  8idemH,e  mimb<*r  in  tl,e  metropolis  that 
• were  devoted  to  the  giving  of  so  called 
amateur  plays,  and  the  standard  of  all  of  these  clubs  was 
not  noticeably  above  that  of  common  or  garden  private 
theatricals.  In  the  course  of  time  the  club  gathered  to 
itself  most  of  the  fashion  and  most  of  the  talent  among 
the  young  people  in  New  York  who  are  interested  in 
things  of  the  stage;  and  as  rival  clubs  dropped  out  of  ex- 
istence its  productions  became  at  once  more  fashionable 
and  more  perfect.  Of  late  years  the  club  has  given  only 
such  comedies  as  have  succeeded  in  the  downtown  the- 
atres—old  I >aly  adaptations,  Mr.  Sothern’s  old  plays,  and 
even  a minor  piece  by  Pinero.  In  several  seasons,  and 
notably  the  present,  the  performances  have  approached  so 
near  to  the  professional  standard  that  at  limes  one  could 
easily  he  persuaded  that  he  was  seeing  the  woik  of  men 
and  women  born  to  the  stage. 

This  same  old  paradox  with  regard  to  the  amateur  and 
the  professional  actor  lias  seldom  been  presented  in  a 
more  concrete  form.  Of  the  world  the  people  of  the 
theatre  live  in  Rose  Tre  lawny  say9:  “ It 
t!i« *snt  ^ie  world  we  live  in,  merely  a world 
wi  Amateur!  * — 8 licit  a queer  little  one.  I was  less  than 
a month  in  Cavendish  Square,  and  very 
few  people  came  there;  but  they  were  real  people — real.” 
Yet  it  is  the  profession  of  the  people  of  this  queer  little 
world  of  the  stage  to  embody  the  manners  of  that  remote, 
almost  inconceivable  real  world.  That  is  why  there  me 
stage  types,  and  why  there  are  so  few  of  them,  almost, 

• hat  any  manual  of  the  theatre  will  glibly  name  them  for 
you.  It  is  beyond  the  range  of  possibility  that  the  peo- 
pie  of  the  stage  should  present  truly  the  manners  they 
have  so  little  inkling  of.  The  art  of  the  stock  actor  is 
skilfully  to  vitalize  and  diversify  the  traditional  types  he 
has  known  from  the  cradle.  When  by  die  grace  of  Hea- 
ven some  one  gives  us  a touch  of  real  feeling  expressed 
in  the  manner  of  the  real  world,  we  are  so  grateful  that 
we  say  he  lias  genius.  The  case  of  the  amateur  is  quite 
the  reverse.  lie  knows  only  Cavendish  Square;  he  is 
Cavendish  Square;  anti  all  he  imagines  of  dramatic  art 
is  his  gleanings  from  this  theatre  and  from  that.  His 
itleal  is  to  act  like  an  actor.  In  almost  every  first- rale 
amateur  company  you  will  find  several  highly  developed 
imitations  of  that  species  of  English  accent  that  our  na- 
tive actors  imitate  from  the  poor  devils  of  English  actors 
who  come  to  us  because  they  have  failed  at  portraying 
English  manners  at  home.  How  muny  removes  from 
anything  real  does  that  make?  I have  seen  an  amateur 
imitate  Sothern  so  glibly  that  one  would  say  he  was  Soth- 
ern,  if  one  did  not  miss  the  frequent  touch  of  truth  that 
redeems  Sotheru’s  manner;  and  1 was  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  the  actor  frankly  owned  up  that  he  was  intend- 
ing to  imitate  Sothern.  So  the  nearer  the  amateur  comes 
to  his  itleal,  the  further  he  is  from  anything;  that  we  can 
admit  to  be  art.  I don’t  wish  to  be  whimsical,  but  there 
are  limes  when  the  most  accomplished  amateur  company 
makes  me  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  of  undergraduate 
tomfooleries  and  of  sure -enough  amateur  plays.  One 
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muld  not  applaud  Lis  friends  in  those  days,  but  one  could 
augli  at  them  with  all  his  heart,  and  nothing  could  have 
been  better  fun  short  of  the  work  of  those  real  actors  that 
press  leal  passions  in  something  that  approximates  the 
manner  of  real  life. 

A recent  squabble  among  the  leading  dramatic  critics  of 
the  metropolis  lias  been  the  means  of  affording  very  inter, 
eating  data  ns  to  the  manners  and  the  scholarship  of  the 
Comriulesl.lp  ce','?ors  ot  tlle  The  squabble  began 

and  Criticism,  Wllh  »"  error  ns  10  the  text  of  Slnrkspere  in 
the  Commemal  Adrerliner,  the  dramutic  de- 
partment  of  which  has  been  of  late  conducted  on  rather 
independent  lines  by  Mr.  Norman  Hapg 1,  a young 


EDITH  CRANK  AS  MILAM  IN  “THE  KING'S  MUSKU.TEER,” 
An  performed  by  E.  A.  Sothern's  Company. 


Shaw  s reading  is  Ihe  Folio  reading,  and  is  supported  by 
the  best  editors.  The  paper  also  made  due  acknowiedg- 
. ments  to  Miss  Shaw  as  “ one  of  the  most  correct  actresses 
in  this  country.”  On  the  Sunday  following  an  arti- 
cle in  the  Times  signed  Edward  A.  Diihmur  rehearsed 
these  facts,  called  Mr.  Hapgood  a “criiic  (Heaven  save 
the  mark!),”  and  charged  him  with  having  “assailed  for 
ignorance  and  carelessness  ” an  actor  who  “adheres  to  the 
purest  and  most  respected  text.”  All  this  would  have 
been  much  better  if  it  hat!  appeared  before  Mr.  Hapgood 's 
acknowledgments.  The  etiquette  of  schoolboys  requires 
that  when  a fellow  lias  cried  peccari  you  lei  him  up,  and 
few  rules  are  letter  amoug  comrades  in  any  siage  of  life. 

The  climax  of  this  incident  involved  the  dean  of  Ameri- 
can critics.  AVhen  Miss  Julia  Arthur  played  Rosalind 
she  had  apparently  profited  by  Miss  Shaw’s  triumph  over 
Ga,i  n,  b?r  censor.  When  Mr.  William  Winter  re- 

Crtticism.  viewed  her  performance  in  the  Tribune , he 
did  not  profit  by  the  younger  critic’s  full. 
This  is  what  lie  wrote:  “ The  young  uctress,  furthermore, 
was  so  oppressed  with  agitation  that  she  had  lmt  slight 
control  of  herself.  In  the  colloquy  with  Celia,  after  the 
. wrestling,  she  made  Rosalind  say,  * Some  of  it  is  for  my 
child’s  father,’ and  the  excitement  which  could  cause  a 
break  like  that  would  mar  anything.”  Mr.  Winter  was 
duly  rebuked  by  a correspondent  of  the  Baltimore  Aews. 
He  excused  himself  as  follows:  “Surely  it  was  more 
' gracious  and  more  kind,  in  reviewing  Miss  Arthur’s  per- 
formance of  Rosalind,  to  ascribe  a foolish  and  vulgar  mis- 
reading rather  to  nervous  prostration  than  to  deliberate 
design.  An  accidental  error  is  of  no  importance,  but  an 
error  indicative  of  a coarse  taste  and  a dull  mind  may 
carry  with  it  a deep  significance,  and  may  be  attended 
with  lusting  consequences.  ...  It  is  no  defence  to  cite  the 
Folio  text,  because  the  blunder  in  the  Folio  text  is  palpa- 
ble.” The  final  wortl  in  the  controversy,  thus  far,  comes 
' from  Professor  G.  L.  Kittredge,  of  Harvard,  who,  since 
, the  death  of  Professor  Child,  is  acknowledged  to  be  the 
soundest  and  most  learned  of  our  scholars  in  English.  As 
to  Miss  Arthur’s  alleged  vulgarity,  he  remarks:  “But, 
some  one  says  ‘child’s  father’  is  indelicate.  I think  not. 
At  all  eveuts,  the  most  fastidious  of  Elizubclhan  ladies 
would  not  have  objected  to  it.  It  means  no  more  than 
‘ the  man  I hope  to  marry.’  Celia  and  Rosalind  are  alone, 
and  they  are  bosom-friends.  Have  we  got  so  far  from 
houest  plain-speaking  nowadays  that  a heroine  may  not 
tell  her  adopted  sister  that  she  hopes  to  marry  and  have 
children?  But  grant  a slight  iudelieacy  (which  I do  not, 
in  fact,  grant  for  a moment),  what  then?  Elsewhere 
Rosalind  does  not  shrink  from  such  things.  The  speaker 
of  v.  ii.,  12-15,  was  not  likely'  to  hesitate  at  ‘child’s  fa- 
ther.’” His  verdict  as  to  the  alleged  folly  and  dulness 
of  Miss  Arthur’s  reading  “child’s  father”  is  as  follows: 
“There  is  ho  ground  whatever  for  suspecting  that  ‘child's 
father’ is  not" what  Shakspere  wrote.  On  the  contrary, 

' the  context  is  altogether  in  favor  of  its  correctness.”  Of 
the  two  most  prominent  critics  in  New  York,  it  seems 
one  lias  thrashed  a younger  comrade  for  a fault  already 
owned  up  to;  the  other  has  sought  to  screen  himself  from 
the  consequences  of  his  own  error  by  insinuating  that  a 
young  woman  who  is  au  earnest  artist  has  a coarse, vulgar 
taste  and  8 dull  mind. 


writer,  who  lias  made  his  mark  by  contributing  dramatic 
and  political  articles  to  the  leading  English  reviews.  The 
Commercial  Advertisei • criticised  Miss  Mary  Shaw  for  not 
knowing  her  part  of  Rosalind,  because  to  Celia  s question, 
“ Is  all  this  for  your  father?”  she  replied,  “ Some  of  it  is 
for  my  child's  father  ’’—that  is,  for  Orlando , whom  she  thus 
thinks  her  future  husband— instead  of  the  familiar  emen- 
dation. “for  my  father’s  child"— that  is.  herself.  The 
Advertiser  acknowledged  its  error  by  printing  a letter 
from  Mr.  Ticknor  of  Boston,  who  pointed  out  that  Miss 


This  nttack  upon  Miss  Arthur  as  a Shaksperean  actress 
has  the  appearance  of  being  made  in  behalf  of  Miss  Ada 
Rehan.  rf  it  is.  nothing  could  be  more  prejudicial  to 
Miss  Rohan.  Miss  Arthur  has  youth,  good 
Arthur1^  an  abundant  fortune,  and  a vigorous 

188  11  ' ambition  to  excel  in  the  highest  forms  of 
the  drama.*  In  her  New  York  season, which  is  now  draw- 
ing to  a close,  she  has  presented  “ Ingomar,”  “As  You 
Like  It,”  “ Pygmalion  and  Galatea,”  and  “ Mercedes,” 
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GRACE  ROMAICS, 

Coutrulto,  ot  It..  Csstto  Square  Opera  Cnl»l>a»y. 


an  intended  perfotninnce  ^ 

inly  by  ill-health.  In  nil  tl  e»e  shown  more 

id  creditably ; in  none  of  them  baa  sn  fl 

It  a touch  of  native  'a1™1'*  , , , and  thorough 

th  Mias  Reban  a “d'“"'“S  Sie  may  not  dot  but  to 
ning,  there  is  no  saying  . t jt  j3  otlterwise 

ick  Uer  as  a present  rival  is  as  JollN  Corbin. 

ectionable. 
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mnared  with  one  nt  the  waning 
a year-end  retrospect  as  compared  w 

of,lB,!aEO"'  a the  most  brilliant  of 

The  opening  of  iWJonnd  «»£  ‘ That  course : was 

onr  ?“rtotbeTn5%“d  it  has  been  eve,, ■ «** gloria 
sustamed  to  time  ^ L Seidl.  were 

orcli«tr»t  SMI  concerts,  u”ferod  musical  attractions,  with 
ctiorai  Interests  potent  social  aucl  rl  liese  con 

b.  m lt  least  a show  o noveli^  owing 

jSSS&s^s 

’i”S  A Bigmtica.it  1099  .“Tld  oMlte  Symphony  Bo- 

ST3  New  ^S;i2/ss^t  Z»i»£ 

lime,  n Will  probably  be  tic  1 l 1 d/)f  Mr  geidl  was,  foi 

before  another  y«r  pass»  ™ ollier  plans  for  the  present 

a new  concert  series  of  high  1,  | llle  to  it  in  ns 

?,a"monic  Society  a condi  Ctm  of  smd^g  t0  ,he 
present  status.  Mr.  W ,‘llt  ™ Oreliestra  since  Oc- 

Feadersbip  of  the  Beaton  by  £?,a/„ide,  along  that  grea 

tobcr  affords  great  pleasure  ™ Mr.  Qericke’s  recent 

musical  factor  s lines  of  •*  ,here  is  likely  to  be  no 
severe  illness  having  pm™*  • Q House  receives  a 


1898:  A REVIEW. 
lakes  a swantike  end,  fading  ,«  —<*-»• 

' is  tlie  final  musical  ''i{tne^ratnjecomment.  As  is 
liese  weekly  columns  of  r ^ our  American  climate 
d— indeed  inevitable,  so  Jj  are  a8  they  are— my 
our  American  roiitiucs , o *rge  for  the  twelve- 
orial  retrospect  over  i“./aboutU'e  middle  of  one  local 
Hit  must  be  begun  at  r “loses.  This  at  firstsig lit 
ason,"  and  closed  as  another .closes.  ^ ^ & aUe,ch. 

ter  detracts  from  the  comp  break  in  summer- 

t lie  other  hand,  the  old Hnformnl I D ^ receut 
e,  coming  between  seas  ;t3  ]alBt  term.  Only 

rrs  has  become  reduced “ ,„„,es  the  check  to  cou- 

I,  few  hot  weeks,  9 | beard,  and  to  inter- 

la  and  operas  and  new  inuMi  , e \ ]arKe  frac- 
s immediate  in  music  f 1 m n ’e  not  at  „ll  idle 

u of  tilts  same  period  happens  t in  England, 

road.  The  spring  and  ea  he, ’ * ™ « ™ to  Ameri- 
tmee,  and  Germany  have  many  thm^w,  # ,)it 
n musical  people.  Just  win  l0  helake  onr- 

"A  KT  Timraistldly  no  untimeliness  in 


new  leader  in  r mu  . ■ , ]lftS  formally  receiver  n • 

one.  The  Oratorio  Society  na  Damroscl,  baa 

Frank  Damrosch  as  us  leader.  M a(.  ,ea8t  ^ tempore. 

resigned  all  his  wfth  Philadelphia1*  opeta 

and  is  now  to  be  ids imfied  „ “ith  lll0Se  special  to  this 

cU y C°  TbiT marked  advance  in  perfmmaoee  on^hejar, 
be  recorded  and 

praised. 

The  Metropolitan  Opera  ® " taMimise^Mr'^au- 
hegan.  The  acting  impresario  foi ' ihaMton  ^ ^ 

» Gran,  voided  ear^mtl  y JJr. 

1S&SZ  «««  »“$ 

Mr.  Grau.  Tlieir  C0U1P " YJ eoun't ry  ^i^ve4 t‘epr eTe . r tutiuns 

singers  well  known  to  this  “ y , w(,^a  including 

in  Italian,  French,  and  G»m»  No  now  scores  were 
a familiar  Wa.gn9r'a,'r^e,  ‘./interesting  hut  exasper- 
sung.  Later  in  the  si  g ,.  pincers — culled  now  the 

atingly  unequal  troupe  oV.J  ir  now  by  some  other 
“Boggetto,’  “ow:^„,  r.y.  Theatre  by  wav  of  the  far 
name— came  to  Wallaek  s 1 V ot  lwo  „f  Puo- 

West,  f October, 

cults  works.  lilts  O't.  dissolved  into  bankruptcy, 
.ang  at  the  Casino,  and  wa^  d lo  ti,e  Metropolitan 

In  November  Mr.  Qn>«  ‘ UBqueBtionably  the  finest 
With  a magulBceut  comnanj , U any  one  bouse; 

and  largest  ever  grotipeal  tar  a s«  ^ yoi.,(  „ver  and 

and  with  many  tine  arltsts  t y heard  here  under 

above  the  dazzling  circle  o ! t hose  at at  die  Met- 
the  same  condemns  an  an  ^ u lia3  nn  eiitemUt  cf- 
ropolltan  is  now  119  “ . “ though  thus  far  it  is  lacking 
feet  of  extraordinary  ricliness  h summary  of  it  may 

in  all  novelty  of  rePel  ,,r,y- u-st  of  the  perform- 
he  deferred.  As  t"  f 1 ciisde  Square  Opera  Com- 
ancea  (In  English  ^“'^Tl^itte,  have  ‘reached  a 
pany,  singing  at  the  element  of  musical  educa- 

plane  of  art  and  of  vy  for  j,jgi,  praise.  In  light 

tion  in  the  eominunity  things  have  come  in  the 


iiiinsE  M IfilSS LINGER, 

M^iprancof  Maurice  Grau  Opera  Con, pany. 

her  appearance  exceptionally  distinctive^^thcjwawn.^I^ 

concert,  have  Um  pianists  P^gno  and  Silot 

S"MJieUneSddller;  and  the  debut  of  the  v.ohmst 

Burmester. 

The  regretted  and  sudden  tUath^if^MCj  ^m,„'yt£e 

ready  been  noted.  lhe  d!  M a Ivory,  ibe  admired  Ger- 
Iiuugarian  viohmst.  and ^ , old 

W-1'  while  ^t'o  tiobce  that 

ntearfn^gresd  musicS  JSiWy  lhere  °te  “°W 

u„  moreSjust  such  men  ahve. 


) more  juo«<  — 

The  foregoing  nole{3  Jj®  ^Jon'l'hl'l  takra^n  part  of  the 
review.  The  course  of  the  seasot  conlinued  more 

new  year  is  now  strong.  It  :mna  no  i„clde„ts 

gruciousl>  jj  j nty  record,  what 

Two  Mount  which  must  be  1'<ld.,d  .*  J’/orable  and  ex- 
Nlg  ever  mPwedding  of  Figaro  "recent 

quisite  performance  of  1 at  c0,lcert  of  the  Knc-tsel 

at  tile  Metropolitan,  and  the  late  lin  F for  an  oboe 

Quartet,  at  which  theCcmiHiser  <±a‘f^n  The  latter 

and  strings  (»"«  taen  given  in  this i country  mitd 

work  liad  probably  nevei  occ  fc  in  Europe.  It  is 

the  other  evening,  and  it  is  In  ) “ ^ of  harmony  n 

perfect  Mozart-aerene,  maateim  . month  a 

t*verv  measure — anil  a d cixr>ii*iv  n resented  Beetho 

concerts  of  the  Philharmontc  ^^jj.e^  a 
veil’s  Fifth  Symphony,  and 1 an  o descriptive  mat- 

penlier,  “ Impressions  d 1 la lie.  > > inslrnmenia  ton 

Ter,  written ’with  a ho  ste  ous  mastery  excellent 

raliier  than  refinement  in  its  favt  picture  , distm- 


AN  UREAS  UUTEU 


ays  •*  A uangeruus  - 

Theregisterof  large  concert  works  that  have  been  heard^n 

this  city  for  the  first  time  m 18!«cannothe  presen 
approximately,  K,  long  n t 1,,lve  not  lieen  necessarily 

Mew  Mn.io  iii  0[  the  first  import.  Chiefly  !“  “ ( 

'>«■  music  have  such  been  found  Honnm 

Parker’s  sacred  ^^CUr. s^. 

Korsakov  s sympliouic  suit  it  Zaratliustta”;  a fine  pi; 
symplnmic  poem.  I'm  P »ira  pencil’s  “Gaelic 

ano-forie  concerto  by  Sm  i " ih.i.Onie  ” ; and  " Ma- 

Sympliony;  theoperaltyln  ‘ tt(,,s  0f  last  spring. 

I.e.eaut  —me  sonje^  mdable^,  nuitt^a  ^ p n,e(1 

Mr.  Paur  anil  Air.  1.  imiioia  Bourgoult-Du- 

chiefly  Italian  mi‘1  French;  opera. to  in 

sssasi 

all.  T hete  is,  howevtr^^  mcn,ion  lbc  flrst  ytslis  to 

Ringers  and  \merira  Of  1 lie  admirable  operaiic  aing- 
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THE  PRESIDENT  AT  ATLANTA  AND  TUSKEGEE. 


BY  THOMAS  J.  CALLOWAY,  VICE-PRINCIPAL  OF  TUSKEGEE  INSTITUTE. 


President  McKinley’s  faith  and  interrst 
in  the  elevation  of  the  negroes  were'  very 
firmly  registered  when,  on  the  16th  of  this 
month,  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  a day  in 
visiting  an<l  addressing  the  teachers  and 
smdenis  of  the  Tnskegee  Normal  and  In- 
dustrial Institute  in  Alabama.  His  visit 
South  was  primarily  to  participate  in  the 
Peace  Jubilee  at  Atlanta.  Georgia,  and  a 
journey  of  eighteen  hours  along  the  eastern 
slope  of  the  lower  Alleghanies  brought  the 
Southern  Railway's  special  train  of  the 
President  and  party  to  Atlanta  early  Wednes- 
day morning.  December  14.  In  the  accom- 
panying party  wore  Mrs.  McKinley,  Sec- 
retary and  Mrs.  Gage.  Secretary  and  Mrs. 
Alger.  Secretary  and  Miss  Long,  Postraaster- 
General  and  Mrs.  Smith,  Secretary  and  Mias 
Wilson,  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Porter,  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Cortelyou,  General  and  Miss 
Wheeler.  General  Slmfter.  General  and  Mrs. 
Lawton,  and  Captain  Scherer,  press  corre- 
spondents, messengers,  and  maids.  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday,  14th  and  15th,  were 
given  over  to  the  programme  of  the  civic 
and  military  parades,  add u*sses,  and  demon- 
strations in  Atlanta,  closing  Thursday  night 
with  a banquet,  in  which  veterans  of  the 
gray  wove  laurels  of  good  cheer  for  a re- 
united blue,  in  response  to  President  Mc- 
Kinley’s magnanimous  utterance  that  "we 
should  share  with  you  in  the  care  of  the 
graves  of  the  Confederate  soldiers.”  After 
which  the  party  passed  from  Atlanta  into 
the  “ Black  Bolt,”  en  route  to  Tuskegee. 

The  distance  of  a hundred  and  forty  miles 
into  this  “Black  Belt”  furnishes  an  ample 
study  and  evidences  of  the  seriousness  of  the 
negro  problem  in  this  country.  Near  one 
station  a negro  owns  a plantation  of  eleven 
hundred  acres,  well  stocked  and  managed. 
Half  a dozen  others  own  small  farms  of  less 
value.  On  the  other  hand,  hundreds  in  this 
community  and  thousands  in  the  section  are 
tenants  living  in  one-n'ora  cabins,  with  fam- 
ilies as  high  as  thirteen  to  fifteen  in  number. 

In  one  settlement  there  are  nearly  thirty  of 
these  cabins,  made  of  logs,  with  large  aper- 
tures between  the  logs,  permitting  draughts 
that  mean  consumption  and  pneumonia. 
There  is  scarcely  a picture  on  the  wall,  save 
an  occasional  advertising  chromo,  and  patent 
medicine  almanacs  seem  the  only  excuses 
for  books  to  furnish  mental  food  to  families, 
wdiose  kitchen,  dining,  bed,  and  sitting 
room,  for  all  ages  and  sexes,  is  a single  four- 
wall  enclosure.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are 
clocks  worth  five  dollars  which  have  cost 
fourteen  dollars  from  smooth-tongued  agents, 
who  collected  the  money  by  instalments. 
Likewise  there  are  sewing-machines  with  no 
evidence  of  their  need  from  the  scanty  cloth 
ing  to  be  seen.  With  no  mule  or  horse  to 
draw  them,  some  of  these  people  own  bug- 
gies. The  fact  is  every  where  apparent  that  the 

first  principle  of  “getting  on  in  the  world 
has  not  l»een  learned.  These  people,  who  as 
slaves  were  fed  and  clothed  by  a master, 
find  it  a hard  lesson  to  learn  the  white  man  s 
economy  for  future  wants  and  the  necessity 
of  owning  land.  Their  crops  even  are  mort- 
gaged before  planting,  in  order  to  draw  from 
the  merchant  rations aud  clothing,  which  the 
merchant  sells  to  them  at  a profit  of  from 
12  to  180  per  cent,  over  usual  retail  prices. 
Mules  are  rented  to  cultivate  crops:  an  old  , 
man  told  me  that  he  has  paid  $14  » year 
rent  for  a mule  for  seven  years,  when  the 
mule  might  have  been  bought  in  the  first 
place  for  $50.  The  moral  status  is  as  un- 
satisfactory as  the  industrial.  The  camp- 
meetings  prove  attractions  for  lewd  ness, 
drunkenness, and  gambling,  the  preachers  of- 
ten winking  at  these  evils  if  financial  re- 
turns are  increased.  Men  who  have  gone 
to  coal-mines,  public  works,  and  large  com- 
mercial centres  to  get  hetloT  wages  have 
learned  the  giynes  of  dice  and  cards,  amt 
returning,  have  taught  them  to  their  fellows, 
who  revel  by  night  amidst  the  fumes  or 
cheap  whiskey  and  tobacco,  while  women 
and  children  are  half  clothed  and  half  red. 

It  is  significant,  however,  that  everywhere 
the  people  are  at  work,  practically  all  the 
unskilled  labor  and  much  of  the  mechanical 
work  done  in  the  South  being  performed  by 
negroes.  But  the  difficulty  seems  to  be  that, 
the  people  do  not  know  how  to  utilize  the 
results  of  their  labor.  They  arc  anxious  to 
learn,  and  will  always  seek  the  school-house. 
Last  year  27,435  negro  teachers  enrolled  - 
816.340  negro  children  in  the  public  schools 
of  the  South,  and  1795  teachers  instructed 

45.402  negro  boys  and  girls  in  169  normal, 
industrial,  and  collegiate  schools.  Of  these 
the  Tuskegee  Institute  is  one  of  the  host 
known.  Founded  by  Booker  V.  Washing- 
ton, July  4.  1881.  in  a frame  church  ami 
cabin,  with  one  teacher  and  thirty  pii|>]K 
and  no  property,  the  school  has  grown  < ui- 
ing  the  seventeen  years  to  the  large  P|0I"’ ^ 
bio  ns  of  90  teachers.  1000  students.  v<», 
acres  of  land.  37  buildings,  20  indusli  ic>, 
die  equipment,  with  land  and  buildmg., 
•caching  the  value  of  $300,000.  The  sti 
lents,  of  both  sexes,  are  from  21  States,  ( ub.i, 
md  Puerto  Rico,  and  receive  an  education  in 
English,  with  religious  and  industrial  tram 

The  visit  to  this  institution  of  the  Piesi 
lent  and  most  of  the  cabinet  was  an  event 
)f  tremendous  interest  to  teachers,  s m 
md  citizens,  white  and  Jikn%  m the 
tnunlW.  After  the,  par#  hud  Jwtahfesl 
DlylllZcu  D 


on  the  train  a start  was  made  at  half  past 
eight  o’clock  for  the  institute  through  the 
streets  of  Tuskegee,  whose  score  of  large  col- 
umned mansions  bespeak  the  magnificence 
of  ante  bellum  living  in  this  “Heart  of  the 
South.”  As  the  carriages  approached  the 
school  campus,  a mile  away,  the  thirty-seven 
buildings,  erected  by  students  in  carpentry 
and  brick  masonry  in  their  self-help  educa- 
tion, were  a welcome  sight  in  happy  contrast 
to  the  fields  of  waste  ami  decay  surrounding 
the  town.  Upon  entering  the  gate  the  grounds 
were  observed  to  be  beautifully  arranged, 
and  ornamented  by  students  in  horticulture. 
The  buildings,  plans  for  most  of  which,  in- 
cluding the  largest,  were  drawn  in  the  archi- 
tectural and  mechanical-drawing  department 
of  the  institute,  were  well  arranged  and  strik- 
ingly commodious.  Bricks,  of  which  students 
in  the  brick -yard  have  made  this  year  a 
million,  were  being  put  into  the  Armstrong 
Slater  Memorial  Industrial  Building.  Logs, 
cut  by  students,  were  being  sawed  in  the 
saw  mill  into  lumber  by  other  students.  The 
wheelwright,  blacksmith,  and  harness  shops 
exhibited  beautiful  and  substantial  buggies 
and  wagons  constructed  by  these  black  hoys. 
Still  other  students  exhibited  well  - filling 
suits  of  clothes  made  by  them  in  the  tailor 
.shop;  circulars,  hooks,  etc.,  printed  by  them 
in  the  printing-office;  shoes  produced  by  them 
in  the  shoe-shop;  steam-engines,  etc.,  manu- 
factured in  machine,  foundry,  and  plumb- 
ing shops ; while  all  tin  vessels  used  are 
made  by  students  in  the  tinning  department, 
and  the  painting  and  plastering  are  done  by 
students  in  those  trades.  Handsome  dresses 
and  fancy  articles  were  seen  representing  the 
work  of  girls  who  are  students  in  plain  sew- 
ing, dress-making,  and  millinery  shops,  while 
other  girls  are  being  taught  nurse-training, 
housekeeping,  cooking,  and  laundry-work, 
the  last  being  carried  on  in  a three-story 
brick  building  devoted  wholly  to  hand  laun- 
dry-work. A farm  of  700  acres  is  cultiva- 
ted by  students  in  agriculture,  wdiose  in- 
structor is  a graduate  of  Iowa  Agricultural 
College,  and  crops  of  corn,  oats,  pumpkins, 
etc.,  have  been  harvested  for  food.  Fifty 
acres  are  planted  in  grape-vines  and  fruit 
trees,  partly  from  which  three  thousand 
( Continued  on  page  1300.) 


Advice  to  Mothbhs.-Mks.VV  inslow’s  Soothing 
SYRUP  should  always  be  used  for  children  teething. 
It  soothes  the  child,  softens  the  gums,  allays  all  oa.n, 
cures  wind  colic,  and  is  the  best  remedy  for  diarrha-a. 
-[Adv.  J - 

DON’T  BE  CARELESS. 

In-  these  days  of  nurse  - maids  the  Gail  Borden 
Eagle  Brand*  Condensed  Milk  is  a great  safe- 
guard to  the  health  of  the  little  ones.  It  wiU 
not  easily  spoil,  being  perfectly  sterilized  n its 
manufacture.— [Adi.] 


“THE  IMMORTALITY  OK  CERTAIN 
FLOWERS.” 

To  where  does  the  soul  of  the  flowers  take  their 
fliirht5  What  poet  but  could  consecrate  harmonious 


Distinguished  Men 


who  have  praised  and 
found  comfort  and  delight 


in  the  Rich,  Creamy, 
Refreshing  LATHER  of 


Williams* 

aLSHAVIMG 

/ifcLsoAPs. 


a 

Send  us  the  names  of  any  2 of  these  men,  with  a 2c. -stamp  to  cover  postage, 
and  by  return  mail  we  will  send  you  a sample  cake  of  Williams’  Shaving  Soap. 

William s'  Sharing  Soaps  are  sold  everywhere,  hut  sent  by  mail  if  your  dealer  does  not  supply  you. 

Williams’  Shaving  Stick,  25  cents.  Luxury  Shaving  T ablet,  25  cents. 

Genuine  Yankee  Shaving  Soap,  10  cents.  Swiss  Violet  Shaving  Cream,  50  cents. 
Williams’  Shaving  Soap  (Barber’s),  6 round  cakes,  l lb. , 40  cts.  Exquisite  also  for  toilet. 

THE  J.  B.  WILLIAMS  CO.,  Glastonbury,  Conn. 

I mrnos.  6a  Great  Russell  St.,  W.  C.  Sydney,  Australia,  161  Clarence  St. 


Pears’ 

It  is  a wonderful  soap 
that  takes  hold  quick  and 
does  no  harm. 

No  harm!  It  leaves  the 
skin  soft  like  a baby’s;  no 
alkali  in  it,  nothing  but 
soap.  The  harm  is  done  by 
alkali.  Still  more  harm  is 
done  by  not  washing.  So, 
bad  soap  is  better  than 
none. 

What  is  bad  soap?  lm- 
perfectly  made;  the  fat 
and  alkali  not  well  bal- 
anced or  not  combined. 

What  is  good  soap? 
Pears'. 

orts  nf  stores  sell  it,  especially  druggists  ; 
s of  people  use  it 


The  Queen  of  the  West  India  Islands. 


Avoid  the  severity  of  our  American 
Winters  and  take  your  vacation  at  this 
garden  spot  of  tire  earth.  About  #5  °°  j 
a day  pays  all  expenses. 

Send  for  our  beautifully  illustrated  j 
pamphlet  K for  full  particulars. 

PIM.  FORWOOD  & KF.LLOCK, 

STATE  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 


HAS  THE  STRENGTH 
OF  GIBRALTAR. 


LIFE  INSURANCE  POLICIES 
$15  to  $50,000 
I Funisli  alsolite  Protection  to  Die  I Dole  Family 

[ THE  PRDDERTIAL  INSURAKCE  CO. 
...OF  AMERICA... 

I John  V.  Drjden.  Pit*.  Home  Ofllro  : Newark,  N.  J. 


The  most  pungent,  exhilarating  and  refreshing  Perfume. 
Used  by  persons  of  refinement.  Imported  into  America 
for  three-quarters  of  a Century.  Be  sure  to  ge  °- 
471 1,”  which  is  the  standard  in  all  civilized  countries. 

^ MULHENS  a^KROPFF.  N.  T„  U.  S.  AGENTS. 
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((WiM.*'/'”"1  ’f'' '"g  the  past  summer 
SUty„mevTJiug  handled  by  students.  a teacher 

cre^  h nf  the  vsriims  industries  has  ss^  wl|tn  it  was 

skilled  along  the  «*»•“}  1‘,*’to  VUU  Tuskegee, 
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the  faculty  at™isUo/s>  would  show  the  in*  j 

ggsafisiiH 

“ '-“SlSSrSSKn-fe  *5K'S 
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yii-js  each  will*  a sag  lontt  procession  was  T 

^jrn^tL0,|r  e^r^cyeawfts,Llt|e^Plu'k^(‘  'd  ly.^^g^h'usnesa 

in  form  and  hif 

U » e U>  say  Um 

no  tohleaux  were  ever  more  Tea, vc  m(.|ll0d8  sad 
vast  audience  a noncrete  vismi  floats  eonlrasling 

resnltsofaiimstl  ut  oas  Y^  milki,,g  to  tl,e  artistic 
old  and  now  methods  of  » “ architecture,  every  fea 
floats  of  physics,  elect,  icily,  ; entertaining  style. 

r„?e  of  the  institute  wssexl  tuled  ua ^ tbe  transition 
Bat  m IS  ignorant  and  crude  farm; 
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. • of  the  manhood  and  womanhood 

a0  inud^uf  «l,ibrtmn  g ^ 

uwakenei  m ^se  5ick  &,e  large  h c“^tives  of  the 
At  ^ f Scnale  and  House  of  Hcprcst  of  llie 

with  the  Alabama,  white  am  „„  e were  about 

Legislamre  of  il»er8  &nd  st„dents  Theie^  wit)l  their 
community , I te  Indies  in  attendance.  fr,.cly  and 

two  hundred  mingled  on  the  gi  struggled 

escorts  or  "'"f  d J?n"  the  parades,  “'  " . pl  Sr,S 

■mmm 
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tion  of  their  less  fortunate  hrotbms  and  maters.  t00 

see  is  an  immense  neia,  conferences  have 

s«n  m'tno  carefully  be  ut*^  „0,  only  to 

grown  in  popularity,  » d colored  women  in  their  indl- 
eucourage  colored  a„d  promote  an  an,  cable 


grown  in  pop i* * “ ‘ j ’ d coiored  women  m ‘“-“‘TV 
pneouraee  colored  men  a iu  promote  an  amicable 

viduaT  cflorls.  but  to  “'‘^Xs-a  problem  whose  so- 
relulionsliip  between  he : t tlmn  „t  the  present  time, 
union  was  never  ™ore"**|  | knowledge,  character, 

lulnagement evidently dojntk)n  in  ^f- reliance  anil 
P^IS  Industry  is  ".'-^mgm  masses  referred  to 

Tbe  general  awaken}1  g , ti,voUgU  tbe  Tuskegee  In- 

hy  the  President  as  temg  made  tlni|5Sf  ^ , , 

slitute,  and  winch  the  . j w„rk  of  national  value. 

immensely  stimulate,  s a special  ^ {ai  mer8.  conference  is 

The  last  week  in  each  F 10  improve  their  homes, 

held,  and  the  P*»P'%a0Leri"'l  tl.e“  creps,  lengthen  their 
buy  land,  cease  mort,g“®Lf  „\oral  character  anil  htness 
school  terms,  demand  g “ ^ This  agitation  has 

in  SrSn‘ «d.“  nS  «0  all  the  South,  and  the  results 
are^al  ready  to  be  seen  has  received  many 

“rfSedVl^erWi^^tf^^™ 

of^he^igni^animo^h is  utterance,  than  when  he  smd  » 
“""akoTTusk^e—  -JgS^JK 


tbe  Stale,  arc  ^ 

°Tn  the  audience :«  who,  as  an  «w^  A 

which  President  McKinley  I bis  speech  was 

Sv  Of  a'cc^nlpry  nature  upon^al^.n  ^ ^ ^ TusUegee  woiSd 

•‘One  thing  I bke  ilb,ol‘.“‘'9‘sive;  it  is  not  so  self-ce  n- 
has  been  generous  and  P'°S^'  . ’ d ambitions  as  to 
?red  or  interested  iu  *«>  ‘ "the  country  or  make 

ignore  wlint  is  going  »“  1 tU  ]oCSL\  advantages.  I 

g^«®»Si5S  5 imp?0VinB  lhe  “ ' 


be  impossible.  The  inceptim . of  Hus  no.  ^ ^ t„e  cn. 
his  and  lie  deserves  '“b1’  cr  ’ 1 its  steady  progress 

thusiasm  mid  enterprise  which  ni  it9  present  lugli 

possible  and  established In ^the  wo„  R w„r.hy  rep. 

SS3BS3SSS1-1’*-”--*  ■ ’ 

thropist.” 
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WAR  WITHSPAIN 


SOLD  BY  SUBSCRIPTION  ONLY 

THIS  History  will  contain 
an  Introduction  by  Nelson 
A.  Miles,  Major-General  Com- 
manding the  United  States 
Army;  also  numerous  Double- 
page  Drawings,  several  hundred 
Full-page  and  Half-page  Draw- 
ings and  Engravings,  Photo- 
graphs, Wood -Engravings  and 
Reproductions  of  Rare  Old 
Paintings,  and  many  Litho- 
graphic Plates  in  Beautiful 
Colors.  Other  attractive  feat- 
ores  of  this  History  will  be 
Colored  Maps  of  the  West  Indies 
and  the  Philippines,  and  Charts 
and  Hans  of  Cities,  Harbors, 
and  Battles. 
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A CONFERENCE  of  faculty  ADVISERS  and  other  friends 
of  amateur  sport  is  soon  to  gather  for  final  consideration 
of  suggestions,  earlier  made,  looking  to  the  maintenance 
of  g|K)rt  in  a reasonable  and  hcnllhful  position  in  Eastern 
university  life.  There  are  many  minor  questions  of  eli- 
gibility .conflicting  rules, and  the  like. that  will  assert  them- 
selves, ami  in  due  course  receive  attention,  hut  the  im- 
perilling need  to  wholesome  life  in  college  sport  is 
unflinching  and  impartial  revision  of  the  regulations  that 
permit  of  the  following  abuses: 

(1)  Misappropriation  for  athletic  purposesof  the  scholar- 
ships for  *■  indigent  students." 

(2)  Illegitimate  recruiting  of  athletes 

(3)  Practice  with  professional  teams— in  baseball,  for 
example. 

(4)  Preliminary  training  nr  practice. 

(5)  Indifference  to  scholarship  standard  for  athletes. 

(6)  Undergraduate  speculation  in  football  tickets. 

How  much  of  real  benefit  could  be  accomplished  if  the 

members  of  this  university  committee  would  address 
themselves  to  these  matters  with  a mind  utterly  free  from 
prejudice,  and  with  the  single  purpose  in  view  of  giving 
college  sport  the  high  tone  it  must  carry  or  else  retrograde! 

I should  not  like  to  say  how  often  my  mail  brings 
me  letters  from  the  Middle  West  (by  which  term,  for  my 
present  purpose,  I include  the  Missouri  Valley  section), 
railing  attention  to  Western  athletes  who,  by  agents,  some- 
times unofficial,  at  other  times  avowedly  offic  ial,  have 
been  lured  to  Eastern  institutions  by  promises,  moving 
though  mysterious,  and  variously  outraging  the  ethics  of 
amateur  sport. 

A clever  quarter  back,  earning  the  price  of  his  course 
in  a Western  college  by  selling  papers,  is  reported  by  the 
local  Western  press  as  “called"  and  “cared  for/’ and 
sure  enough  we  see  him  captaining  the  college  team  of 
an  Eastern  university  (barred  from  the  ’varsity  by  the 
one-year  residence  rule),  and  observe  no  Eastern  repeti- 
tion of  the  Western  struggle  for  tuition 

Another,  the  mainstay  of  his  Western  college  team, 
and  who,  by-the -way,  had  played  professional  baseball, 
journeys  East  to  unusual  football  honor  and  a simon-pure 
athletic  reputation.  Yet  others  are  transported  East  to 
attain  distinction  and  creature  comforts  they  did  not  en- 
joy in  the  West. 


siRt  upon  their  athletes  living  up  to  the  requirements  of  a 
scholarship  standard.  But  I have  observed  this  year  a 
tendency  in  some  quarters,  East  and  West,  to  unusual 
and  harmful  lenience,  not  only  in  the  first  instance,  but  in 
the  last,  when  the  delinquent  should  have  been  kept  from 
the  team,  instead  of  bein£  railroaded  on  to  it  by  superficial 
class-room  work  and  an  indulgent  professor. 


brilliant.  A fortnight  before  the  game  with  Chicago  there 
had  been  serious  talk  at  Madison  of  disbanding  the  team. 
While  Chicago  was  playing  Uuiv.  of  Penn.,  Wisconsin 
was  having  difficulty  with  Whitewater  Normal  School. 
More  energy  was  being  put  into  the  chase  for  evidence  • 
against  Chicago  players  than  into  all  the  practice. 
Though  the  score  greatly  flatters  Wisconsin,  it  represents 


The  question  of  this  class  of  man  being  paid  mon- 
ey is  not  at  all  raised  iu  this  argument.  Neither  I nor 
any  one  familiar  with  college  sport  would  even  suggest 
it.  But  it  is  a fact  beyond  dispute  that  illegitimate  means 
of  recruiting  are  employed,  and  that  under  the  guise  of 
“indigent  students"  men  have  been  permitted  to  enter, 
and,  indeed,  on  occasions  have  been  maintained  because  of 
their  ability  in  football,  in  baseball,  or  in  track  athletics. 

There  is,  in  honest  truth,  very  little  of  this  sort  of  tiling 
being  done  nowadays,  and  it  is  confined  to  only  a very 
few  institutions;  but  for  every  real  case  there  are  a hun- 
dred suspected  ones.  The  departure  of  a Western  ath 
lete  for  the  East  sets  the  entire  West  ringing  with  charges 
of  professionalism  against  the  East.  Only  occasionally 
have  the  charges  been  well  founded,  but  the  remembrance 
of  those  lingers.  . . , . 

There  is  no  worthier  fund  in  university  life  than  that 
devoted  to  helping  needy  fellow’s  through  college;  ami 
undoubtedly  many  an  honest,  deserving  student  has  been 
also  an  athlete.  But  when,  term  after  term,  a majority 
of  the  ’varsity  team  are  supported  in  college  through  aid 
from  that  fund,  there  seems  good  ground  for  the  as- 
sumption that  either  poverty  and  exceptional  athletic 
ability  travel  hand  in  hand  or  else  the  fund  is  misappro- 
priated. 

Preliminary"  football  training  1ms  been  so  fre- 
quently discussed  in  this  department  that  its  readers  nmsi 
be  familiar  with  all  1 could  say  against  the  pernicious 
practice.  In  a word,  it  is  contemptible  in  spirit— ncithei 
sportsmanly  nor  honest-for  its  sole  purpose  is  getting 
advantage  of  your  opponent  by  extra  work  which  you  nope 
he  may  not  secure.  It  is.  besides,  totally  against  the 
idea  and  purpose  of  college  sport,  which  suggests  competi- 
tion and  practice  during  the  regular  terms  of  the  college 
year.  If  all  agree  to  abandon  the  practice,  none  will  have 
any  or  the  advantages  it  is  alleged  to  bestow  Thus  fat 
the  advantages  appear  to  be  proverbial  rather  than  ac  . 

Generally  speaking,  the  Eastern  anil  a majority  ot  tut 
Middle-Western  (east  of  the  Mississippi)  universities  in 
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THE  DEAF-MUTE  ELEVEN  OF  GALLAUDBT  COLLEGE. 
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Speculation  in  football  tickets  has  become  really  a 
scandal.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  undergraduates  en- 
tering into  traffic  with  speculators,  but  they  do  it. 

Perhaps  numbering  tickets  and  registering  their  dispo 
sition  may  correct  this  spreading  evil. 

Univ  of  Penn,  lias  already  forbidden  play  with  profes- 


a remarkable  brace  on  her  part,  and  she  took  defeat  far 
more  handsomely  than  did. Chicago  in  the  previous  year. 

Illinois  started  poorly,  due  to  arranging  several 
hard  games  at  the  beginning  against  veteran  teams,  such 
as  that  of  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  Chi- 
cago, and  the  Notre  Dame  University,  both  of  which  de- 
bated Illinois.  Later  the  green  material  at  Champaign 
egan  to  round  to,  and  a stubborn  defence  in  the  mud  at 
lelroit  enabled  Illinois  to  hold  Michigan  to  two  toucli- 
owns,  and  to  score  one  touch-down  on  a fumble  and 
fty-vard  run.  Illinois  did  her  best  playing  of  the  season, 
erhapa,  when  she  held  the  Carlisle  Indians  down  to  one 
inch-down  in  each  half  at  Chicago.  November  19.  Nei- 
her  team  played  well  in  the  first  half,  but  Illinois  should 
ave  done  all  the  scoring  but  for  a case  of  stage -fright, 
lie  Indians  making  their  first  touch-down  easily  on  a 
locked  kick.  Carlisle  did  her  only  good  playing 
f the  day  during  the  latter  part  of  the  second  halt,  and 
lien  showed  line-bucking  somewhere  near  her  reputa- 
ion  The  team  was  not  well  generalled.  hud  poor  interter- 
nce  handled  punts  badly,  and  in  general  revealed  nothing 
,-jih  which  to  win  out  but  brute  strength  and  better  coji- 


KKIL  SNOW, 
ight  End,  Uuiv.  of  Midi.,  IMS. 


DANA  T.  SMITH, 

Captain,Sewance. 


mil  teams  to  her  baseball  nines;  nail  I commend  the 
ne  course  10  Harvard,  Vale,  and  Princeton,  not  to  men- 
n all  the  others  

Renew  of  Middle  ■ Western  Football,  continued 
from  Last  Week. 

iPART  FROM  Michigan  and  Chicago,  Wisconsin  was 
, only  team  to  show  a record  worthy  of  consideration 
loniMhe  leaders.  It  lias  only  its  0-6  defeat  bv  Chicago. 
Sit  wound  np  the  season  brilliant  v by  beating 
lrthwestern  47-0.  Wisconsin,  like  Michigan,  was 
ged  to  work  up  new  material,  and  was  coming  on 
X a“the  closePof  the  season.  Her  captain  Patrick 
Den  was  put  forth  ns  a rival  of  Herscl i'berge  in  t e 
■king  department,  and  It  is  probnble  he  can  take  t e 
licugo  man  into  n back  lot  and  heat  him  out  at  the 
intittg  or  drop- kicking  game.  In  a game.  bow™ ■ 

4 superiority  over  the  buck  upon  whom  Chicago 
s relied  so  completely  is  not  so  noticeable.  Agaim- 
irthwestern  when  O'Dcu  drop -kicked  a goal,  with 
ai  two  yards  to  cover  and  the  ball  cleared  lie  bar 
four  feet,  a North  western  man  had  broken  through 
j was  nil  but  successful  in  blocking.  0 Dea  bad  t 
ling  Tar  to  one  side  to  avoid  him.  No  one  suspected 
01/ Ilia  1,  a punt  at  Hint  distance.  It  ^as  the  most  n°ta 
,,  Hron-kick  goal  of  tins  season,  and  one  of  the  most  re 
I irkatde  performances  of  its  kind  in  football  annals. 

1891  J.  E.  Duffy  made  the  first  score  Michigan  ever 
id  secured  from  Cornell  up  to  that  Unte  by  drop-kickm 
goal  from  the  field  just  at  the  centre  a few  n n ml  es  be 
re  tlie  (-lII  of  time.  This  took  place  at  Detroit,  amt 
sod  as  Urn  record  feat  of  the  West  until  O'Dea's  per- 


Northwestern  iiad  a “fluky’  team.  It  put  up  a 
ubborn  defence  against  Michigan,  aud  was  aided  by 
e latter’s  poor  generalship  aud  lack  of  team-woik.  Its 
llapse  came  at  Minneapolis,  before  the  Minnesota  L >11- 
rsity  team,  which  had  been  playing  raggedly  all  the 
it  son.  The  next  week  Wisconsin  finished  it  up. 
Minnesota  and  Illinois  proved  to  be  closely  matched  On 
mnksgiving  day.  when  the  one  point  gained  by  tlie  only 
al  kicked  on  four  touch-downs  gave  Illinois  the  game. 


The  greatest  of  kick- 
1 was  very  soft, 


Chicago  beat  ‘Wisconsin,  6-0. 
ing  games  had  been  expected;  hut  the  field  was  very  so 
and  neither  Ilcrscbbergcr  nor  O’Den  came  near  s o 
form.  The  only  touch-down  was  made  earl}  in  the  first 
half  Chicago  playing  straight  football  through  Wiscon- 
sin  s line.  Wisconsin's  lighter  team  was  the  more  h«ml> 
handicapped  by  the  wet  field,  but  its  defence  was  at  times 
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Univ.  of  Penn,  methods.  The  injury  that  put  captain 
and  quarterback  Cole  out  of  it  early  in  the  season  was 
a serious  handicap. 

Purdue  is  the  only  other  one  of  the  Middle- Western 
universities  that  is  represented  in  the  faculty  agreement 
ns  to  eligibility.  Purdue  has  rather  dropped  out  of  it  the 
past  season.  She  played  only  Chicago,  being  beaten,  17-0, 
the  week  after  Chicago  had  played  Univ.  of  Penn.,  and 
when  the  Chicago  team  was  admittedly  uot  in  the  best  of 
shape. 

It  is  a great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  comment  on  an 
awakening  by  the  faculty  at  Notre  Dame  to  some  sense 
of  its  responsibility  in  the  athletics  of  that  institution.  A 
faculty  committee  has  been  appointed,  and  the  beginning 
of  a more  healthful  spirit  seems  visible  in  the  student 
body. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  how  siucere  is  the  promise,  or 
how  substantial  the  resulting  evidence  of  conversion. 

Obkklix  became  noticeable  by  holding  down  Cor- 
nell to  six  points,  and  by  beating  Purdue,  10-0,  Thanks- 
giving day.  The  team  was  coached  in  Univ.  of  Penn, 
tactics,  and  used  the  Princeton  close  formation  as  well  as 
the  guards  back  system. 

Considering  its  students  (male)  number  less  than  500,  its 
slowing  for  the  season  was  highly  creditable,  and  its 
schedule  worthy  of  publication: 


r,vK  SCORES  OK  THE  MISSOURI  VAI.LKV  FOOTBALL  SEASON  OK  1>9S 


October 

Octolxjr 

Octot>er 


I.—  Oberlin. . . 
S.— Oborl'M. .. 
15.  -Oberlin.... 
— Oberlin. . . , 
Orio'M-r  29.—  Obeil  in.... 
November  ft. — Oberlin — 
Nmcml*rli.  -Oberlm.... 

November  24  —Oberlin 

Oberlin . . 


. . 29  Baldwin  University 0 

. . s Marietta  College 0 

,.  4S  Ohio  Weeleyan  University 0 

ft  Vnivervity  of  Cincluuatl 0 

. 0 Cornell  University 6 

. II  Western  Reaerve  Vnlvendty. .. . 0 

. . 33  Chih*  Jk  bool  of  Science 0 

. jo  Purdue  L’liiverdty 0 

• Ui  Opponents... 6 


In  the  section  where  Oberlin  is  located— the  Ohio,  that 
is  so  thickly  strewn  with  colleges— there  are  many  foot- 
ball teams,  with  some  few  of  merit— Western  Reserve 
University  (or  Adelhert  College)  of  Cleveland,  and  Case 
School  of  Applied  Science,  of  the  same  city.  Michigan 
I teat  Adelhert  18-0,  and  Case  32-5,  while  Oberlin  bent 
Adelbert  11-0,  and  Case  33-0.  Adelhert  in  turn  beat 
(’use  by  a score  of  29-0. 

Carlisle.  I hear,  is  next  year  to  lose  five  of  her  strong- 
est players;  Hudson,  Rodgers,  and  Cayou  have  enteral 
Dickinson  College,  and  Betnus  Pierce  and  Metoxen  will 
return  to  their  homes.  We  trust  Carlisle  School  will 
sustnin  its  interest  in  football,  and  seek  to  develop  the 
game  more  generally  among  the  members  of  the  acade- 
my. It  is  uni  well  to  place  all  reliance  on  stars. 

Ixdixna  University  defeated  De  Pauw,  a former 
team  of  prominence,  by  32-0.  Earlier  in  the  season  De 
Pauw  was  beaten  by  Illinois,  13-0. 

The  Rush  Medical  College  team  is  another  one  deserv- 
ing mention  for  the  good  games  of  its  veteran  team  early 
iu  the  season. 

Knox  College,  of  Galesburg,  Illinois,  surprised  Beloit’s 
eleven  by  beating  it,  18-0,  on  Thanksgiving  day.  There 
were  some  substitutes  in  the  Beloit  line  tip,  however,  and 
they  were  not  in  as  good  shape  after  the  22-0  beating  they 
had  Ijcen  given  five  days  before  by  Michigan.  But  that 
does  not  detract  from  Knox’s  good  work,  which  was  so 
excellent  that  had  full  time  obtained  Beloit  would  have 
been  defeated  by  even  a larger  score,  as  she  was  being 
completely  outplayed. 

Football  has  had  considerable  attention  the  past  two 
seasons  at  Cincinnati,  due  to  the  fostering  of  the  game  by 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  the  teams  of  which  were 
coached  by  Pennell,  formerly  of  Cornell.  The  progress 
they  have  made  was  shown  by  beating  Dartmouth,  17-12, 
at  Cincinnati  on  Thanksgiving  day.  Oberlin  made  a score 
of  5-0  on  Cincinnati  on  Octolrer  22,  in  a game  over  which 
there  was  some  dispute.  On  Thanksgiving  day,  too,  Cin- 
cinnati was  held  to  11-11  by  Indiana  University,  another 
eleven  that  tjecumc  prominent  this  autumn. 

Chicago  has  been  greatly  stronger,  until  this  sea- 
son. back  of  the  liue  than  iu  it.  Nowhere  has  faster  or 
more  related  work  been  developed  among  the  backs.  For 
two  years,  at  least.  Michigan  has  worked  for  the  specific 
end  of  meeting  Chicago’s  game,  and  has  developed  more 
rapid i y in  the  way  of  defensive  work  in  the  line  and  at 
tin-  ends.  This  year  her  line,  except  the  tackles,  out- 
classed Chicago  at  stopping  plays.  That  there  lias  been 
no  characteristic  method  of  line  attack  developed  is  not 
remarkable.  Stagg  stands  for  a high  development  of  the 
mass  on  tackle  play,  though  he  used  it  not  much  this  sea- 
son In  this  work  Eastern  precedents  have  boeu  close- 
ly folio we<l  especially  at  Wisconsin.  Illinois  last  year 
made  the  Princeton  revolving  wedge  her  strong  card 
of  offence,  kmpe  at  Iowa  is  the  only  coach  who  has 
taught  Lniv.  of  Penn.’s  guards-back  play  in  any  thorough 
fashion.  With  it  he  humbled  Northwestern  last  year,  but 
by  others  it  lias  been  used  only  in  desultory  fashion. 

» unlue  had  a predilection  for  tandem  plays,  having  had 
Hal  lieu  and  Church  for  coaches,  but  the  preference  to  de- 
velop a fast  interference  for  the  backs  without  bringing 
any  men  out  of  the  line  seems  universal.  Chicago  used 
her  ends  on  offence  more  than  any  other  team.  On  the 
whole  them  was  less  use  of  trick  plays.  Wisconsin  alone 
used  the  quarter-back  kick  to  advantage. 

One  feature  ok  the  seasons  play  in  the  Middle  West 
was  the  increased  amount  of  kicking,  and  the  better  qual- 
ity of  performances  in  that  line.  It.  is  no  longer  uncom- 
mon tor  university  elevens  in  that  section  to  employ  the 
. 1,111  umne  with  good  judgment.  Even  preparatory- 
school  elevens  show  good  work  in  l his  direction  nowadays 
I he  number  of  young  teams  that  have  sprung  up  like 
musi" ...mis  in  small  towns  and  big  cities,  more  especially 
tw'i  ^r'i!'"  ‘),  lr,*»t.  i*  altogether  a feature  of  the  past 

Prominent  a figure  in  the 
Ki.  King  department  of  W estern  football  the  past  three 
.et-j'iis  that  his  feats  have  naturally  lwstirred  emulation, 
lie  iii iii -e| r did  smile  great  work  this  year,  though  he  was 
more  siiee.  s.fiu  earlier  than  toward  the  cud  of  the  season 
»ne  ot  Ins  Im  p-rf.  r, nances  was  15  out  of  21  points 

,,  "n  l»,,  ,'tt  made  by  three  place-kick  goals 

11;.  ;.,  k.-  k -.=.1  'IMik-m  win  even  » per- 

‘ 1 ll  ,A|  1 1 11,1  tirst  score  of  tin*  season  on 


Michigan  was  made  by  a drop-kick  from  the  forty -yard 
line  that  Quarric  of  the  Case  School  team  made  at  Ann 
Arbor.  In  the  game  which  Notre  Dame  won  from  Illi- 
nois University  the  second  week  of  the  season  the  only 
score  at  all  was  a place-kick  goal  by  Notre  Dame. 

Graduate  coaching  has  come  also  to  be  a feature 
in  tbe  Middle  West,  but  there  is  far  from  being  at  any  of 
the  universities  such  hands  of  skilled  coackers  as  congre- 
gate at  the  Eastern  institutions.  Two  to  four  or  five  men  is 
uliout  the  limit  during  an  entire  season.  In  some  respects 
this  is  a drawback,  and  in  others  an  advantage.  It  cer- 
tainly permits  of  uniformity  in  policy,  and  is  all  right  if 
the  coaches  are  able. 

The  Middle- Western  teams  do  not  entirely  rely  upon 
the  East  for  their  plays,  as  they  once  did.  A.  A.  Stagg  is 
of  course  resourceful  and  independent,  so  that  Chicago 
University  has  not,  at  any  time  since  he  was  engaged, 
merely  copied  the  East.  The  same  is  true  to  some  slight 
extent  with  the  other  leading  teams  of  the  3Iiddle  West. 

One  of  the  tricks  Stagg  sprung  in  tbe  Michignn-Chi- 
cago  game  this  year  was  novel  and  successful.  It  was  a 
“fake”  kick  followed  by  a double  pass.  The  kicker 
drew  back  at  the  signal,  blit  started  to  run  when  he  got 
the  ball,  as  in  the  old-fashioned  bluff  of  this  sort.  He  was 
no  sooner  under  headway  in  one  direction,  however,  with 
the  opponents,  ends  and  all,  steering  across  the  field  after 
him,  than  one  of  the  other  backs  received  the  ball  from  a 
pass  behind  him  and  started  around  the  end  on  a wide  run 
in  the  opposite  direction.  This  trick  worked  for  thirty-two 
yards  straight  off  in  the  game  with  Michigan.  Later 
Michigan’s  ends  got  it  down,  but  it  was  Chicago’s  most 
conspicuous  ground-gainer,  for  all  that.  It  was  nearly 
worked  once  by  a triple  pass,  three  men  being  downed  in 
turn  before  the  play  was  stopped.  All  this  raised  tbe 
query  in  the  West,  if  Stagg  had  not  the  idea  of  develop- 
ing plays  to  include  passing  the  ball  on  the  run,  some- 
what after  the  manner  of  English  Rugby? 

Comment  has  already  been  made  on  the  Middle- 
Western  individual  players  iu  choosing  the  All  America 
and  All  Western  teams.  In  fact,  barring  five — Hereeh- 
berger,  Burnett,  Holmes,  Clarke,  and  Cavanaugh,  who 
were  ineligible  to  the  uational  or  Western  team  — there 
are  none  in  the  West  worthy  of  especial  mention  who  are 
not  considered  in  the  All -Western  eleven. 

O Dea  has  no  rival  with  Herschhergcr  ineligible,  and 
should  even  have  a place  in  the  back  field  were  the  clever 
Chicago  punter  in  the  field.  So  also  would  Caley.  a 
powerful  running  back  and  the  strongest  line- bucket-  in 
the  West  this  year,  and  the  strongest  the  West  has  pro- 
ducedI since  Van  Doozer  of  Northwestern.  There  is  lit- 
tle difference  amon  g Slaker,  McLean,  and  W id  man — 
McLean  is  the  best  of  the  three  on  defensive  work.  Perry 
(Northwestern)  is  a full-back  of  promise.  With  Clarke 
out.  there  wits  no  really  first -class  quarter-hack;  but  Ken- 
nedy and  Wiinmrtli  were  quite  the  l>esi  of  those  remain- 
ing. 

8o.  too,  in  ends;  Snow  and  Bennett  quite  outclassed  the 
field.  Hamill  at  one  time  seemed  a likely  candidate,  be- 
ing fast  and  excellent,  on  offence,  but  he  developed  a mar- 
vellous unreliability,  though  it  is  only  fair  to  sav  that  n 
lame  shoulder  lessened  some  of  his  keenness  for  hard 
tackling.  Anderson  (Wisconsin)  earned  a right  to  second 
choice;  he  lias  played  four  years,  and  maintained  an  ex- 
cellent uniform  standard  of  work.  Snow’s  speed,  judg- 
ment, and  reliability  in  the  Chicago  game  appear  to  have 
made  him  the  star  end  of  the  West,  though  Bennett  lias 
the  greater  experience  and  is  a steady,  most  serviceable 
player. 

Cunning iiam  well  deserves  the  centre  place,  both  be- 
cause of  his  work  in  the  position,  at  id  for  his  sportsman- 
ship; McLain  of  Illinois  would  be  a serviceable  substi- 
tute, though  not  in  the  same  class  with  Cunningham. 
Little  of  Northwestern  and  Kggeman  of  Notre  Dame  are 
remaining.  «>f  about  even  merit  for  third  choice. 

There  were  no  really  first-class  guards,  though  Caley 
would  make  one  if  he  continued  in  that  position.  Bunge 
is  a promising  man.  Ih-lmt  played  him  at  tackle,  hut  he 
would  he  belter  at  guard,  where  his  weight  and  strength 
and  speed  would  be  most  serviceable.  Rogers  is  not  en- 
titled to  consideration,  and  is  withdrawn  fioni  the  enndi 
dates  for  the  Ali-W estern  eleven.  France  of  Michigan  is 

Eligible  tackles  arc  scarce,  but  Steckle  is  entitled  to 

, * "n  Uie  year's  performance.  Ik*  is  both  ag- 

gte-Mve  and  ail  excellent,  ground -gainer.  Of  the  re- 
maining available  one*.,  Ih.lhne  is  the  best. 

Making  up  an  Ml  Webern  team  prompts  the  thought 
that  ail h< >ugii  several  of  the  elevens  did  excellent  work— 


yet  the  number  of  first-class  eligible  candidates  for  the 
composite  team — is  surprisingly  small. 

The  Missouri  Valley  football  season  ended  in  the 
triumph  of  Iowa  over  Nebraska,  which  for  the  second 
year  had  won  the  |>enimnt  of  the  Western  Intercolle- 
giate Football  Association,  composed  of  Kansas,  Missouri, 
and  Nebraska  State  Universities.  After  defeating  with 
ease  (47-6),  the  raw  Missouri  team,  Nebraska  moved  on 
Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  the  great  battle  of  the  West 
was  fought  with  Kansas  University,  November  5.  A fine 
back  field  and  good  generalship  enabled  the  well-balanced 
Nebraska  eleven  to  win  decisively,  18-6,  against  the 
superior  line  of  Kansas,  in  a contest  that  was  particularly 
exhausting  and  crippling  to  the  Nebraskans.  Hitherto  un- 
beaten, they  were  routed,  0-24,  two  days  later  by  the 
University  Medical  College  of  Kansas  City,  and  subse- 
quently beaten  in  turn  by  Drake  University,  of  Des  Moines, 
and  Iowa  State  University,  before  their  very  busy  season 
closed.  Even  Captain  Melford,  Nebraska’s  accurate  goal- 
kicker,  fell  off  in  form,  nud  failed  to  tie  Iowa  Thanksgiv- 
ing day  at  Omaha  on  his  try-at-goal. 

Kansas  suffered  the  fewest  defeats,  losing  only  to  Ne- 
braska; Missouri  lost  to  the  University  Medics,  to  Ne- 
braska, to  Washington  University  (or  St.  Louis),  and  to 
Kansas;  Iowa  lost  to  Chicago  University,  0-33,  to  Drake, 
5-18,  and  was  tied  by  Grinnell  5-5.  Drake  defeated  Grin- 
nell,  18-12.  Both  Ames  and  Grinnell  beat  Minnesota,  the 
former, 6-0, October  22, and  the  latter,  16-6, a week  previous. 

The  standard  of  plat  showed  no  advance.  All 
the  elevens  revealed  1 letter  developed  systems  of  attack 
than  resistance,  and  in  most  games,  even  one-sided  ones, 
both  teams  scored.  Nebraska,  under  the  coaching  of 
F.  H.  Yost  (Lafayette),  and  the  University  Medics,  after 
the  coining  of  Coach  C.  S.  Morris,  the  ex-Yale  quarter, 
played  clean,  hard  football.  David  L.  Fultz,  Brown’s  ex- 
captain, did  much  with  Missouri’s  eleven  in  bringing  it 
to  creditable  form  for  Thanksgiving,  after  a disheartening 
season.  Behind  the  line  and  in  defensive  play  Kansas 
did  not  equal  former  elevens,  though  possessing  an 
effective  offence  and  exceptional  weight,  178  to  180  pounds 
to  the  man.  But  in  kicking  Kansas  showed  pronounced 
superiority  over  previous  teams,  through  the  clever  work 
of  Captain  Moses,  who  defeated  Ames  liy  a field  goal. 
Pennsylvania  tactics  continued  at  Kausas  University, 
which  Dr.  Wylie  G.  Woodruff  had  in  hand  for  the  second 
season,  a9  they  did  under  Dr.  Knipe  at  Iowa,  where  they 
had  been  installed  the  year  previous  by  Wagenhmst. 

The  game  was  played  generally  throughout  the 
M issouri  Valley  by  hundreds  of  minor  colleges,  academies, 
high-schools,  athletic  clubs,  and  “ town  ” teams.  Haskell 
Indian  Institute,  of  Lawrence.  Kansas,  put  a light  eleven 
in  the  field,  under  William  Walker’s  coaching,  that  played 
the  game  persistently,  and  over  an  extensive  area,  travel- 
ling front  Indianapolis  to  Denver  on  its  toms.  They  lost 
to  Kansas,  0-30.  October  8,  and  5-12.  October  13;  t<>  Fur- 
due,  0-5,  October  18,  and  0-13,  October  22  ; to  Indian- 
apolis Athletic  Club,  0-12,  October  20;  to  University 
Medical  College,  0-46,  October  31;  aud  defeated  Denver 
Athletic  Club,  12-5,  November  5. 

Strict  amateur  rules  did  not  obtain,  but  none 
protested,  nor  was  tbe  amateur  status  improved  over  hist 
season.  The  University  Medical  College,  though  eon 
stautfy  receiving  seasoned  recruits  from  universities, 
played  at  least  two  who  were  students  in  name  onlj 
in  Lewis,  half-back,  and  Ryus,  quarter.  In  Pendleton 
guard,  and  Captain  Heller,  half,  the  Medics  again  had 
two  men  who  have  coached  professionally.  Hamill.  tin 
greatest  of  Missouri  Valley  forwards,  played  his  fifth  years 
guard  for  Kansas  University, of  which  he  hecamea  mem  be 
in  1892.  He  also,  according  to  common  repute,  has  plave 
professionally.  In  a minor  match  Kansas  put  in  IN  alkei 
an  alumnus  and  professional  coach,  at  centre, under  proles 
and  the  Athletic  Association  of  the  university  dbeoui 
tenanced  the  act.  Coach  Fultz  played  at  half  for.  Mi 
souri  in  the  ante-association  contests,  and  Kramer,  wl 
has  played  on  various  minor  Eastern  teams,  went  into  oi 
game  under  an  assumed  name  before  lie  had  enrolle 
Pendleton,  Heller,  Hamill,  and  Fultz  showed  the  •* 
game  in  their  positions  in  this  field.  At  Nebraska  l > 
versity.  whose  greater  enrolment  gives  an  advantage  <>* 
all  contestants,  th«*  rules  of  amateur  sport,  seemed  nt( 
closely  observed,  the  faculty  seveial  times  keeping  m 
out  of  important  games  for  failing  to  reach  the  rcquii 
scholarship  standard. 


“HOW  TO  GET  STRONG,  W M TO  STAY  SO."— B,  mil,.  Bl,m,._,t,  Mtl0, 


Furt fu  r t1i*cnx*i"u  <>f  Miss 
of  t/„  South,  n,  fuotluill  soi* 
fun,  mt /it  on  (itiUonift  t. 


Vatin/  ethic*  nml  <’ 
lit  i mini  hr  ft  ir,A\  2 
Caspar  Wiiitnei 


-Illustrated.— $1  75.— Harper  4 Brothers,  Publishei 
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